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ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CG GUNTHERS SONS, 


(Formerly 46 Maiden Lane.) (Late 502 & 504 Broadway.) 


NO. 184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


Broadway and 23d Street, New York. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
DOLMANS AND CLOAES, 


ENGLISH DYE; IN ALL SIZES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS and GARMENTS 
SILK, SICILIENNE, ARMURE, SATIN DE ae 
GROS D'ECOSSE, DAMASSE, FIGURED VELVET, etc. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND MAKE, AND AT 


Lows PRICES. 


ee 


EF ur Trimmings of all kinds, various widths and prices. 
Muffs, Collars and Pelerines 


in all kinds of Furs. 


| FUR ROBES AND MATS, 


| 
ALSO, | 
‘Single and Double Cloth Blankets, | 


FOR DRIVING AND CARRIACE USE. 


N. B.—Orders by mail or information desired will receive special and prompt ! 
attention, — 
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HE “DELINEATOR: 


A MontTHLy Maseazine 


TLLUSTRATING EUROPEAN AND ‘AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


Vor. XVI., No. 5.] 


. NOVEMBER, 1880. 


oe 15 CENTS, OR 8% PENCE. 
YEARLY, $1, OR 5e. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Monotones of color will never go entirely out of fashion for the 
wilettes of Ladies of quiet tastes, although a contrary example has 
iiwavs been set them by Nature, whose varied methods of arrang- 
sz her beautiful hues can never be criticised or even questioned. 
‘ie groups together and wears the most striking and gorgeous con- 
rasts, as well as the most delicate, yet extended gradations of tint. 

Now and then a season dawns upon the fortunate world, when 
“\shien permits or perhaps directs that her devotees follow the 
‘~ainple of Nature and wear commingled blooms of foliage and 
riitage upon single costumes. This season’ is such an one. 
?-lvchromatic colors will divide popularity with the monochromatic. 
Possibly the latter will win the larger following. Certainly, a lady 
<:n no danger of representing a want of harmony if she wear only 
uf+rent shades of the same hue, no matter how many depths she 
is -oze3, The elegant and novel designs for Winter costumes pro- 
ade for an indulgence of the prevailing caprice, and the fabrics also 
‘avilitate the groupings of many tints or shades upon a single article 
{ dress. 

Costumes, except for grand occasions, are of walking length. At 
wecent there appears to be no room in the heart of the woman of 
s-lion for a demi-trained toilette. Of course, upon the dress for 
ecemonious occasions, a train is a necessity for all ladies, except for 
ne very young. The bridesmaid, and the dancing girl in her first 
«axon, are the only exceptions. For these happy creatures, short 
iresses are considered appropriate and elegant, even at very dressy 
,t-rtainments. 

THE LADIES’ TRAINED COSTUME 


3: November has many novelties and is especially devised to permit 
ne uses of a geasonable combination of different fabrics or colors. 
lh model is prepared to shape a high-necked and long-sleeved cos- 
ime, or a sleeveless, low-necked toilette. The back is cut in Princess 
tvle. and the front and sides of the body are in basque fashion, with 
1 plaited cross-drapery*attached to them to fold over the trimmed 
-yit-gorea. The plaitings set into the sides, and the foot-trimmings 
0, may be of one material, and the main part of the garment ma 
« of another, and the cross-plaits and other ornamental parts of sti 
iuother, When the costume is sleeveless, its arms’-eyes and neck 
uav be bordered with lace, aha silk or feather ruches, and the 
ame decoration is Beiy about the hem of an otherwise untrimmed 
««tume. For brocaded or plain silks, satins or velvets combined 
vith the same or different goods, this superb model will be a favorite. 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTUMES. 


For promenade costumes and house dresses of walking length, 
lie new Princess eostume model is a most charming design. It is a 
inely fitted Princess of the usual shape, with a shawl collar and a 
est cellar, and carefully shaped sleeves. The front of its skirt may 

ve covered with ruffles, croes-plaits, kilts, etc., or it may be made of 
1 — 


contrasting goods, .A drapery, which is attached to the Princess so 
that its upper edge outlines a pointed basque, is as elegant in its ar- 
rangement as it is novel and ingenious. Two or more varieties of 
fabrics are appropriate to this style of costume. Woolens and silks, 
plaid and plain materials will be charmingly united by the model. 

Another model, intended for either silks or woolens, or for both 
combined, has a handsomely shaped basque, the sides of which are 
very deep and are cross-draped by plaits to the walking skirt beneath. 
Between these is a much-wrinkled front-drapery in three pieces, 
which may be simply or ornamentally trimmed. The back has a 
beautifully arranged, full drapery, over which the skirt of the basque 
falls in butterfly fashion. The appearance of this costume has no 
fussy suggestions, and yet is charmingly picturesque. 

Another costume model, which will be used for cloths, corduroys, 
velvets and other heavy goods, has surtout suggestions in its front 
and sides, while its deep back is draped in a novel and becoming 
manner, and at the outer edges is laid upward ia jabot fashion, with 
fine effect. The hem of its skirt will be narrowly trimmed, when 
not left in elegant plainness. A narrow, standing collar and a very 
long, shawl collar add to the quaint appearance of the dress. 

Another beautiful costume model has a double-breasted, perfectiy 
fitted jacket or basque, with a Russian collar and hip-pockets that 
may be of fur, frou-frouw feathers or contrasting goods, The grace- 
fully adjusted, short skirt worn beneath may have a plaiting of the 
goods or contrasting material under its ornamentally stitched hem. 
Surtout-like pieces, with a bordering of fur, are added to ita front 
and sides in a flat seam, and their attachment is concealed by a 
much-wrinkled sash that ties behind in a double knot. 

Another model is shaped in Princess fashion, with the waist belted 
by ribbons with long ends. It is completed with an attached drapery, 
which is also coquettishly ornamented wita ribbons. This model 
provides for the fashionable uses of many colors or fabrics in trim- 
mings, and the upper and lower part of the dress may be in contrast, 
as shown by Ladies’ figure No. 7 on page 248 of this issue. 

One other model has a short coat-waist, with a full back, a double- 
pointed, cross-front drapery, and a graceful back-drapery. Deep kilt- 
trimmings are about the skirt, and a kerchief completes the neck. 
This model is adapted to plaids and kerchief goods, as well as to 
other less dressy and conspicuous materials. Many heavy Winter 
goods are woven or printed expressly for this style of costume. They 
are cheerful and stylish in appearance. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAIBSE. 


A stylish novelty, which has a deep, dress-coat back, with an 
attached over-drapery upan its long front, is superbly shaped to fit 
the figure by the most Lich and fashienably curved seams and 
darts, It isdraped at the sides of the front and is adapted to two 
or more varieties of materials. Its attached drapery produces the 
effect of a comely basque, and its sleeves have outer seams reaching 
only to the elbows and are beautifully sha to the arms. This 
superior model will be chosen for rich, materials, medium geeds and 
inexpensive fabrics, because its, outlines) are capable of providing 
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elegance to the least attractive of forms. It will have but little if 
any trimming, except handsome buttons, 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


There are tv’o, new, ample and most lady-like models for Mid- 
‘winter outer-garments of silk, cloth, plush, velvet, satin or brocade. 
‘One of them has a curved center seam at the back and is fitted to 


the shoulders by darts, 
which are concealed 
by a broad, Russian 
collar that may be of 
fur, plush or any con- 
trasting material. Its 
front may be closed 
by agraffes or by but- 
tons and silken loops. 
To its arms’-eyes are 
joined short, wing- 
like sleeves, which 
conceal the wrists and 
provide both comfort 
and stylishness, This 
garment may be lined 
with fur, flannel or 
quilted silk. 

The other wrap 
model is curved closer 
to the figure at the 
back and has an over- 
lap in the lower part 

é its center seam. 
It is double-breasted, 
and has a high, roll- 
ing collar, and an 
added sleeve which 
is extended down the 
side and folds back in 
a novel manner, to 
form a revers. Its 
sleeves may have 
wide cuffs of fur, 
plush or velvet, and 
its collar and rever's 
may be of the same. 
These two superb 
models will have no 
superiors this season. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED CLOAKS, 


There are three of 
these models. One 
of them is for a 
jaunty coat, with side 
pockets; a high, roll- 
ing collar and short 
lapels, cuff-like wrists, 
and a beautifully 
curved back shaped 
by center, side-form 
and under-arm seams. 
Its front is a double- 
breasted sack. It is 
one of those lady- 
like, yet gentkemanly 
fashions that are al- 
ways sought by ladies 
of good taste and fine 
figures. For cloths, 
silks, brocades or vel- 
vets, it is equally 
attractive. It will also 
be chosen to com- 
plete plaided suits. 
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1.—LADIES’ FULL—DRESS 


The second model is equally attractive but quite different in shape, 
being fitted to the figure by effectually curved:seams and bust darts. 


Its 
laps at the side seams. 
below the hi 


eep back is open at the center of the skirt, and has inserted 
Its side-skirts are attached by curved seams 
and box-pockets are added upon the same line. 


It 


has a high, rolling collar and short lapels; and buttons, with cross- 
cords and simulated button-holes, may be selected to decorate its 
back. Beaver, seal or other furs may be chosen for its pock- 
or velvets, plushes or perhaps feather- 


ets, collar, lapels and cuffs ; 


trimmings may be selected for them. This garment will be wo 
with a skirt to match it or in contrast with it, by our most tastef 


and fashionable ladies. 


The third model is almost closely fitted, has an overlap at ¢ 
center of its skirt behind, low waist-line buttons, double-pointi 


pocket-laps and cuffs, and a Capuchin hood. 


It is an unusual 


stylish design for a garment of cloth, suit goods, velvet, corduro 
silk or satin, the arrangement of more than one color or mater 
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TOILETTE. —(For Description see Page 246.) 
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upon it being left 
the choice of } 
wearer. 


LADIES’ OVERCOA' 
WITH HOOD. 


A superbly shape 
long garment, wi 
added skirts at 
sides and _ front, 
double-breasted, b 
hip-pockets, and 
altogether one of t 
most charming 4 
vices yet furnish: 
for an outer-garme! 
It will be used { 
T weeds, beavers, W 
terproofs and hor 
J ae Its butto 

ould be handson 
and its edges stitch 
or under-faced. 


LADIES’ BASQUES 


These _ garme! 
have survived all t 
fleeting caprices 
the times and becor 
more and more e: 
gant season by sé 
son. In_ proof 
this, there are ni 
new, stylish and m 
welcome designs ! 
these articles of dre 

One is fitted tot 
shoulders, has an v 
turned coat-back, 
double-pointed fro 
elbow sleeves and 
square neck, It 
intended for eveni 
or dinner dress, 2 
a new trained sk 
mode] is just issu 
in good time to : 
company it. 

Another design 
intended for lx 
house and street. , 
has a deep, pli 
and beautifully fiti, 
back, a shorter frc 
with curved edges, 
shawl collar falli 
on the bust,'and 2 
othercollarthatstan 
about the neck. f 
plain or figured Wi 
ter goods, this mo 
possesses a quiet e. 
gance of style that 
most attractive. 

Another model, 4 
sirable for soft dre 


goods, has a deep, divided back, with a cluster of shirring across i 


two parts near their lower edges. 


It is fitted to the shoulde 


and its front is round and not toodeep. A full sashis sewed in wi 
its under-arm seams and tied in front with long, tassel-tipped en‘ 
One model has a beautifully shaped coat-back, with deep plai eure 
> 


set into its three skirt seams. 


Its front is finely fitted and sig" 


pointed, and has plaitings laid over the bust. Its neatly sha 
sleeves have plaitings on thé under sides of their wrists. This fil 
provides for the! use of more thanxone sort of goods, if i 
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Another basque model, with side-form seams, has the latter and 
the center seam left open. The tabs thus formed are faced and then 
under-loo and the sides of the garment are slightly draped 
oeneath these loops. The lower edges of the fronts are ornamented 
and lengthened by loops of the goods faced with contrasting goods. 
There is a rolling collar about the neck, and the basque may have a 
vest-shaped facing of the contrasting material. 

Another design for a basque has a double-pointed front, a deep 
shawl-collar and a 
dress-coat back, with 
an under-fullness at 
the center and insert- 
ed laps at the sides. 
All the accessories 
of this model may 
contrast with its prin- 
cipal goods. It is 
stylish for either 
house or street, and 
may be used for very 
heavy goods, if de- 
sired, 

Another model is 
especially adapted for 
house fabrics. The 
deep center-pieces of 
its back are plaited at 
the ends and then 
tipped with jets, rib- 
bons or other orna- 
ments. Its front is 
square, and its wrists 
are dressy. It has 
seams to the shoul- 
ders, and is very styl- 
ish for either simple 
or costly materials. 

Another _ basque 
model, with a triple- 
pointed front, is in 
double-breasted fash- 
ion and is beautifully 
shaped by center and 
side-form seams, ef- 
fectively carved un- 
der-arm seams and 
bust darts. Sash-like if ; 
pieces, prettily folded i ! 
and inserted’ in the We h Noe it 
ander-armseams, pass. MMMM Hig 
under the side-forms (i na 
and are exposed in ‘ail I seems 
loops at the center alent 
of the double points 
of the superb back. 
Shirred decorations 
are added, to tie upon 
the bust. The acces- 
sones of this basque, 
including its wrist 
ornaments, may con- 
trast with the prin- 
cipal fabric of the gar- 
ment, with handsome 
and fashionable re- 
sults. 

Another novelty in 
basques, to wear both 
at home and upon the 
street, has a deepl 
pointed back wit 
side-form seams, and 
a front somewhat less 
deep, but also pointed, 
and to the latter a 
handsomely fitted 
skirt is added by cross-coat seams. Its general effect is unusuall 
elegant, and it will be especially desirable for street wear. It wi 
be used for one or more than one style of goods. 

These basques may, any of them, be worn with long or short, plain 
or trimmed skirts, and with or without over-skirts. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRTS. 
There are seven new skirt models, most of which are elegantly 


FicguRE No. 2.—LapiEs’ WALKING CostuME.—(For Description see Page 247.) 


over-draped, and each design has novel and charming characteristics 
that are individual and distinctive. 

A plain skirt model is cut wider at its hem than were its imme- 
diate predecessors, and hangs with attractive grace. This model is 
in demand for untrimmed or slightly trimmed skirts of heavy or 
rich goods. 

Another is a stylish four-gored skirt that may be as readily used 
for narrow goods as for wide fabrics, and its gores are so shaped that 
no waste of material 
is occasioned in cut- 
ting. It is very de- 
sirable for skirts that 
are to be trimmed, 
and will be in general 
use during the coming 
season. 

Another design 
hangs with similar 
elegance, and has a 
high front-drapery 
much cross-wrinkled 
by a center-shirring 
and by plaits in the 
seams joining it to the 
sides of the skirt. Its 
back-drapery hangs 
fulland straight, and is 
shirred at the belt and 
may be trimmed or 
daintily hemmed at 
the lower edge. 

Another has full 
drapery-breadths at 
the back, that are laid 
in two double box- 
plaits at the belt and 
then effectively un- 
der-draped at the 
center and at the side 
seams. Its front-drap- 
ery is laid in twa 
clusters of plaits at 
the side seams, and 
is gathered in two 
clusters of  shirring 
over the center of the 
front-gore. The low- 
er edges of the drap- 
ery may be trimmed 
to meet any of the 
many requirements of 
Fashion, but lined 
loops arranged upon 
them are stylish and 
accord with an ele- 
gant basque model 
already mentioned. 
The shape is so de- 
vised that two or 
more colors or ma- 
terials may be used 
where such contrasts 
are desired, 

Another short skirt 
has a double shawl- 
drapery in _ front, 
which effective ar- 
rangement produces 
two deep Boe at 
each side. This drap- 
ery is laid in plaits at 
the side-back seams. 
The over-drapery of 
the back is full, long, 
and under-draped by 
tapes. The hem of 
the skirt may be trimmed to suit the taste of the maker or in har- 
mony with the fabrics that may be in use. A single material will 
be found attractive when it is cut in this shape, if but one goods be 
preferred. Fringes, bands, laces, etc., may be selected to trim the 
over-draperies. 

Another model for a skirt, which may be used for two or more 
fabrics and may be narrowly trimmed at the lower edge, has oblong 
= aah pieces of contrasting goods attached..to its sides and front. 

ese pieces are lined ‘and’ plainly ‘finished, \A drapery, drawn 
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higher at the left side than at the right, is arranged across its front 
aud provides for 8 coquettish display of graceful wrinkles and trim- 
twings of fringe-, laces or embroideries. The over-drapery of the 
back has a novel disposition, being cut from two varieties of mate- 
rial and arranged in a delightfully picturesque manner that is clearly 
explained by the directions in the label upon the model. This 
style of skirt will be an immediate favorite for dressy costumes, 
Another design is ornamented in front by cross-shirrs that form a 
flounce, surmounted 
by puffs with a stand- 
ing ruffle above each. 
Its over-drapery is 
gathered to the front 
and sides of the belt, 
and then drawn back 
by clusters of shirrs 
arranged low down 
upon each side. One- 
half of its back-drap- 
ery is cross-shirred 
uite low down, and 
e other is prettily 
draped by irregular 
plaits. Cords and tas- 
sels are tied across it. 
The garment may 
be reproduced in plaid 
and plain goods, or in 
woolen and _ailk, 
joined together in any 
manner convenient to 
the amounts of mate- 
rial at the maker's 
disposal. Itis a style 
that is capable of 
being made exceed- 
ingly effective, with- 
out involving the 
necessity for a large 
outlay of money, and 
this fact alone would 
make it popular. 
All these — skirt 
models will be select- 
ed in groups by ladies 
of taste who desire to 
make a variety in 
their wardrobes. 
There is a stylish 
new model for a 


LADIES’ TRAINED 
SKIRT. 


Its fullness and 
length are gracefully 
disposed, and its over- | 
draperies, which will 
usually be in contrast 
-with its under-part, 
are beautifully and 
quainfly arranged. 
Its front-drapery is 
in apron style and is 
plaited up at the sides, 
and its back is ar- 
ranged in ample but- 
ter-fly or wing fash- 
ion. This disposition 
ef drapery provides 


hit _—_ --— 


for the most effective SSeS SS 16a Epa, AARNE 
uses of fringes and 9 = QO 


laces that can be de- 


sired, and also for the 
addition of floral 
fringes and foliage. 
Its lower edge can be as generously or as charily trimmed as good 
taste may decree. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


A fresh model for a ladies’ over-skirt has just’ been devised and 
published. Its gracefully wrinkled, oval front is deep and almost 
pointed. Its lack is long and square, and has two double box-plaits 
laid at the belt. It is daintily dr by plaits at the center and side 
seams. For two varieties of goods, it is a charming model. 


LADIES' MUFF. 


This little comfort has not hitherto been very ornamental, but this 
season it is to be a dressy luxury. Its new model has shirrings 
made in the satin, silk, velvet or other dress goods of which it iz 
made, and to its ends may be added white or black laces, or possibly 
jet galloons with cut pendants. Ladies of taste and industry will be 
delighted with this model, with its careful directions and sugges- 
tions for making the 
pretty article fo 
themselves. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. | 
WITH CORSET-COVER. 


This model ha 
many advantages and 
conveniences. Its up- 
per part, which is 
gathered to a neck- 
band, is double as fa 
as the waist-line 
where a belt is added 
to fasten the oute 
portion over the cor- 
set and at the same 
time provide a posi- 
tion where button: 
for stocking-suspen- 
ders, petticoats, etc. 
may be securely at- 
tached. This mode 
will win its way di- 
rectly to the work- 
baskets of ladies whc 
prepare their own un- 
der-wear. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES AND GIRLS 


Numerous and va- 
ried as are the style: 
for ladies, they are 
not more so than the 
modes issued fo: 
misses and girls. No: 
are they more becom: 
ing. Indeed, it woul 
be hard to imagin: 
more perfect illus. 
trations of grace anc 
beauty than the fash 
ions for these favorec 
young people. 


MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


There are thre 
handsome  noveltie; 


4 
wii Hd iis H 


sued this month 
Each of them i 
so charmingly appro. 
riate to her youth 
ul needs and tastes 
that it is impossible 
to discriminate be. 
tween them. 

One model has : 
kilt attached to a fit. 
ted yoke. Its fold: 


Car aa. TS UETRTTTATTAATTATTATTTN for misses’ dresses is 
oy . eset (TNH 


Figure No. 3.—Lapies’ StReer Toretre.—(For Description see Page 248.) are laid with tw 


double box-plaits be- 

hind and a box-plai 
in front, and this break in the arrangement is very stylish and pretty. 
To produce a still further contrast, a piece of brocade, plaid or othe 
fabric may be laid on or inserted near the lower edge before the kilt 
are ee The jacket or waist-portion has a novel outline, and i: 
attractively curved by nicely adjusted seams. It is shorter at the fron! 
and back than it is at its sides, and its edges, as well as the vest which 
falls away from it, should be trimmed or completed to correspond 
with the skirt. This is a/handsome,model for all materials, light 
or heavy, costly or simple; elegance being certain to result with aby 
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neatly woven goods which are cut by this novel and pretty design. 

Another costume model has a belted basque waist, which is round 
in front and deeply oval behind below its closing buttons. A plait- 
ing is added to the under side of its skirt, and deep, oval pieces are 
joined to it all around, while a cross-drapery, that is flat and shaped 
in the outline of a deep basque, completes its general characteristics. 
Its style ta it to one or more kinds of material, which may be 
arranged with picturesque effect. Its wrists follow the fashion of 
its lower edge, what- 
ever that may be. 

A handkerchief 


dress, with a pretty 
detacable hood, is 
so like the one men- 
toned for ladies, that 
the miss is charmed 


on) 
LF Sen 


“ | 
“<a * . 


with the prospect of a 
grown-up gayety of 
toilette. ese ker- 


chief goods need not 
be expensive, and are 
very attractive indeed 
for misses’ dresses. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 


A simple and pretty 
new model for a 
misaes’ polonaise will 
be as useful to wear 
over the same or con- 
trasting skirts, as it 
wil be fashionable. 
This latest device is 
carefully shaped, eith- 
er to fit or to improve 
the figure. It buttons 
at the back. Its sides 
are drawn high up to 
form cross-wrinkles 
in front and to pro- 
duce a graceful drap- 
ery at the back. Bows 
of ribbon may be add- 
ed to its sleeves and 
drapings, and another 
nbbon may be placed 
about the waist and 
ted at the side-front 
of the figure. Hither 
plaids or plain goods, 
brocades or cachemire 
pnnts, or thick or 
thin fabrics, will be 
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equally appropriate to ibe thy fags 
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no trimmings will be 
required for it. 


MISSES’ CLOAK. 


This new design is 
especially appropriate 
for cloths, as its style 
is graceful and shape- 
ly, without being too 
closely curved to the 
figure behind and 
under the arms. Its 
front is in sack shape, 
thus allowing space 
for whatever addi- 
tonal wraps may be 
required beneath. It 
hasa high, rolling col- 
lar, side pockets, low \ 
waist-line buttons, and cuffs that are harn onious with. the general 

fashioning of the garment. - 

- The other cloak model possesses fully as muth elegance as the one 
just mentioned, and is just as appropriate for \hick goods to be fin- 

_ ished plainly. Its collar, cuffs and pockets may be of fur, velvet, 
matelaasé, quilted silk, satin, etc., if the cloak goods itself be not 
preferred for those accessories. 

- QOloaks that are finished with quiet plainness wih, be much in favor 

- for both misses and ladies during the coming season. 
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Figure No. 4.—Lapies’ Costume.—(For Description see Page 248.) 


MISSES’ FULL WALKING SKIRT. 


For misses’ plain Winter skirts, a new model has just been devised. 
Not but that it may be trimmed if desired, but many stylish suits 
will be in demand this Winter that will be as plain as they are elegant. 


_ A tiny plaiting of contrasting hue will sometimes be added beneath 


its hem, to peep out just a trifle and thus add gayety toa sober 
color. Sometimes this decoration will be increased to the extent of 

two pes , one of 
which may be of the 
skirt material. 


GIRLS' COSTUMES. 


’ There are four most 
charming models for 
the dresses of little 
girls who are from 
three to nine years 
old. 

One is a kerchief 
costume, with a sack 
front, that falls over 
its trimmed §skirt- 
gores. Its back has 
a gracefully shaped 
body, to which the 
skirt is prev and 
becomingly _ shirred. 
It also has a hood 
that may be detached 
at pleasure. 

Another model has 
a narrow sack front, 
to which are join- 
ed crosswise shawl- 
pieces to form two 
points. A double- 
breasted jacket-front 
is joined to it at the 
shoulder and under- 
arm seams. Its back 
is in deep coat fashion, 
with low waist-line 
buttons, and has ex- 
tra widths cut on at 
its seams to fold un- 
der, so that an appear- 
ance of box-plaits is 
produced. Beneath 
the coat-skirt, the full 
breadth of the skirt 
is attached to a belt. 
Nothing can be pret- 
tier than fhis new 
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b Be: 
a 
SASL ER Li model for one, two 
3) ALANA Me Stl) | or three varieties of 
Lae) QA goods that are suited 
to a little girl’s uses. 


Its side-pockets, high, 


rolling collar, side- 
back revers and tiny 
plaitings are very 
charming. 


The third design 
has a sack front, to 
which a plaited drap- 
ery is added. Folds 
pass up the bust, over 
‘ the shoulders and 
about the neck, ter- 
minating in a point 
at the closing. This 
effect is a novel and 
becoming _—_caprice. 
The back of the 
garment has a full breadth attached to a belt, and over this fall the 
parts which are formed by the center, under-arm and side-back 
seams. Below the waist-line, these parts are lined, finished 
separately, gathered and tipped with tassels at their ends, and under- 
looped to form graceful] and novel ornaments. Under-plaitings com- 
plete the lower edge and the wrists, and a stand-up collar is about 
the neck of the dress, For cashmeres or other soft woolens, this 
model will be found very. attractive. 

The fourth model has a plain, four-gored skirt with a sash-drap- 
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ery, and a basque-waist with crossed bretefles. It closes at the 
back, and all the lower edges may be trimmed with ruffles, plait- 


ings; ete, 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 


A beautiful and ample model for cloths, plushes, corduroys, vel- 
vets or lined suit goeds, is among the novelties of this generous 
: erie sack front, large patch-pockets 

with picturesque laps upon them, a high, rolling collar falling over a 


month. It has a 


shoulder-cape and a 
beautifully § shaped 
back formed by five 
curved seams. The 
two center-pieces may 
pare eut into three 
overlapping parts, or 
each aa be left in a 
single piece. All the 
edges may be bound. 


GIRLS’ PLAIN WAIST. 


This much-needed 
model for girls from 
three to nine years 
old has been issued 
none too soon. It 
closes at the back, and 
has shapely sleeves 
and a standing collar. 
With a plain skirt, a 
dainty émigrée dress 
of woolen or cotton 
for the wee maiden 
na be handsomely 

tastefully com- 
pleted by this model. 


FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


There are a num- 
ber of new devices 
for either the boy or 
girl who is from one 
to six years old. 


CHILDREN’S COS8- 
TUMES. 


One of these cos- 
tumes is a decided 
novelty in shape, and 
as easy and graceful 


as it is uncommon. . 


It has slightly curved 
under-arm seams, and 
three plaits are laid 
from the neck in fan 
shape on each side of 
the center both back 
and front, to provide 
ampleness of width. 
It closes behind with 
buttons and has a 
rolling collar, turn- 
back cuffs and side- 
pockets with lap 
and a cord and fae 
or asash will be loose- 
ly tied about the gar- 
ment, For plaids or 
plain goods, washable 
or otherwise, this 
model will become 
ss rmanent favorite. 
e 


other costume model is also novel and charming in many present magazine, with “till ampler descriptions of their various — 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


goods. One of them is a double-breasted sack, with a nicely outlined 


Back, j in which there are five curved seams. In the three center ones 


are inserted fan-shaped plaitings of contrasting goods, and triplets of , 


surmounting buttons are added. 


The other modelis a lon 
outlines of which are pretti y curv 
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Ficure No. 5.—-Lapies’ HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 249.) 


ways, but, as its illustration explains, it is not so strikingly original superiorities and attrac .ions. 
as it 18 daintily appropriate for new and seasonable ranberials 


CHILDREN’S CLOAKS. 


Two new models are for children from two to six years old, and 
their fabrics will be cloths, corduroys, plushes, velvets and lined suit 


— 


Side-pockets, the Pr ie! of pean 
with the cuffs, rolling collar and plaitings, are of 

complete a most attractive coat for a small gentleman or he aie 

, Shapely cloak, with a sailor collar, the 
to match the lower edge of the 
garment. It has side-pockets, and all its outlines have graceful 


curves neatly bound 
with fancy 


lined suit goods or 
any heavier Winter 
fabrics, it is a dainty 
and comfortable de- 
vice. 


CHILD'S CAP. 


A picturesque yet 
simple model for a 
cap, to be worn by 


braid or 
finished by cord. For 


both boys and girls 


from two to eight 
ears old, is just pub- 
ished. It has a head- 
band that may be of 
cloth, velvet or fur, 
and a top of the goods, 
that is high, turns 
over and is tipped 
with a tassel. It is 
very attractive and 
will be decidedly 
fashionable for Win- 
ter. The top may cor- 
respond with the cos- 
tume, and the band 


with its trimmings, | 


to meet the require- 
ments of Fashion for 
a girl. 
may be of the same 


goods as his suit or 


in contrast with it, ac- 
cording to the fancy. 


INFANTS’ HIGH-NECE- 
ED ROBE. 


This model is gored 
to the arms’-eyes both 
back and front, closes 
its depth with but- 
tons behind, has long 
sleeves, and may be 
made as elaborate or 
as plain as desired and 
never lose its attrac- 
tions of outline or its 
comfortable adapta- 


tion to the chubby — 


fi of the bab 

Loving mothers will 
find it a treasure for 
nainsooks, cambrics 
or flannel robes for 
their infants. It is 


easy to make and 


easy for its mite of 8 
wearer. 


IreEw.—Ilustrations 
of all the models men- 


tioned in this article | 


will be found in the 


Figure No.-1.—LADIES’ FULL-DRESS TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 242.) 
Fraure No. 1><Avcharming,'grand)toilette is represented by this 


The boy’s cap | 
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ygraving. The fabrics composin 
rocaded and plain satin, and pink fringe with an intermixture of 
arl beads in it, The front and side-back sections of the dress are 
| basque form ate ae the long, trained Princess back, are cut 
om the dark silk. othe lower edge of the basque portion is sewed 
scarf of brocaded pink satin, plaited at the center and at each side, 
,d sewed in with the side-back seam to the lowest plait. Below 
e plaits the apron or scarf falls straight around, and in this instance 
simply hemmed at its lower edges. A more ‘elaborate method of 
nish ap on the 
arf of model, as ° 
il be seen by refer- 
ng to page 252, 
here two views are 
ven. The scarf falls 
rer an added front 
nd side gore of dark 
Ik, the sides being 
urred in three clus- 
ri, s0 a8 to form 
yo wide puffs and a 
ounce, the top shirr- 
ig being concealed 
y the apron. The 
enter of the front- 
ore is smoothly over- 
id with silk and 
ten with rows of 
nnge, and a row of 
nnge also falls over 
| pink satin plaiting 


it are dark green silk, pale pink . 


inches, may, however, be substituted for the silk, as a matter of 
economy. The skirt foundation is four-gored, and Khas front and 
sides are trimmed with box-plaited panels of the goods shirred 
near the bottom to produce a flounce effect. Below the shirrings 
the spaces are filled with box-plaited flounce sections, above which 
is laid a row of broad passementerte. The lower end of the passe- 
menierte and the top of the flounce section are covered by a crescent 
of fringe, formed by drawing the ends of a short strip of fringe 
closely together and fastening them under its top. This decoration 
of panels and passe- 
menterie continues up 
the front and sides 
to the panier drapery 
of brocade, which 1 

shirred at its center, 
plaited at its baek 
edge and extends 
from a little belew 
the belt dewnward 
about half-way to 
the bottom of the 
skirt. The back-drap- 
ery is then added, and 
looks like the back- 
S breadth, as it is com- 
posed of two straight 
widths joined at the 
center and falling 
from the belt to the 
bottom of the skirt. 
The bottom of the 
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‘hich borders the drapery is trimmed 
run. A balayeuse of with three narrow 
‘wiss iS laid under box-plaited ruffles of 


he edge of the train 
ad not only serves 
s a protector but as- 
st? in keeping the 
rain in place. The 
enter seam of the 
ack terminates in 
1 wide under-plait, 
vhich gives sufficient 
ampleness to the train 
ind also provides a 
wrt of tournure full- 
ues, Tf a latter is 
Lot Ra to make 
tue figure look prett 
a iarge sash of the > 
green, lined with the 7 i i Mii 
pink, may be knotted Mh AN 


the plain goods, and 
a strap, caught un- 
derneath about a- 
quarter of a yard up, 
keeps this novel drap- 
ery in soft, full folds. 
Its front edge is seam- 
ed to the skirt over 
the _front-drapery 
edges and also over 
the back edge of the 
trimming. e pan- 
ier is bordered with 
fringe like that form- 
ing the crescents. 
The model is suitabie 
for other combina- 
tions of fabrics as 
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ictoa bow and added 
ver the top of the 
Wai. The neck is cut 
vat in & deep Pom- 
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well as for satin, and 
may be trimmed up 
in any other method 
preferred to the one 
illustrated. Twoviews 


jadour, and is border- 
ed with a plaiting of 
rink satin and filled 
in with a frilled fichu 
‘f fine lace. A bou- 
quet is at the top of 
ine corsage-closing, 
and the sleeves, 
which are here cut to 
bow length, are 
completed with bro- 
caded bands and tiny 
rifles or plaitings of 
‘he plain goods. 

Velvet and silk, 
‘alin and wool goods, 
push and satin or any 
ful-dress ~combina- 
uon of fabrics will develop very charmingly by the model to this 
“stume, which is No. 7270, price 2s. or 50 cents, and _ is in thirteen 
S2es for ladies from twenty-ei ight.to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


boon 


ee ene eee 
Fieurr No. 2—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 243.) 


Picurs: No. 2.—Brocaded satin and satin de Lyons are the fabrics 
made up into this stylish costurse, with a light silk for the back- 
treadth in the skirt. Cambric, fac ed up for a depth of six or eight 


Figure No. 6.—Lapres’ SHort Costume.—(or Description see Page 249.) 


of it may be seen upon. 
E e 266. Itis No. 
272, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 centa, and is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 

The basque is a 
very appropriate fin- 
ish for the costume, 
being dressy in effect 
and perfect in adjust- 
ment. The latter is 
performed by the aid 
of double bust darts, 
under-arm gores, nar- 
row English _ side- 
backs and long side-back gores and central portions. The front 
outline is square, while the center-backs are cut with extra widths 
that fold under, so that each forms a tab with the Turkish sash 
effect, and is finished with an elegant passementerie sash-ornament. 
An illustration of the back view, with these ornaments, may be 
seen again upon page 264, where the model is again illustrated. 
A shirred strip of satin de Lyons, with two strips of passementerie, is 
arranged upon the waist to produce a dressy effect, while the sleeves 
are completed with brocaded cuffs and plain facings and box-plait- 
ings. The shirred decoration, as well as the passementerie, may be 
omitted, the selection of trimming for this portidn bein optional 
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with the wearer. The model to this basque may be used for any 
fabric desired, and is No. 7310, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The bonnet is a cap shape made of the brocade, and is trimmed 


with short tips. 


—-—- > —- 


FiacureE No. 3.—LADIES’ STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 244.) 


Ficure No. 3.—This engraving represents a very handsome cos- 
tume, which includes 
four varieties of mate- 
rial in itsconstruction. 
If economy be a con- 
sideration, the skirt 
may be made in sham 
style of Silesia or 
cambric, and the vel- 
vet laid over it only 
half-way up, as the 
drapery hides all the 
upper portion of the 
skirt. The latter is, 
of course, of the re- 
gulation four-gored 
shape, and is trim- 
med at the foot with 
two very narrow 
knife-plaitings of sat- 
in sewed on In an or- 
dinary seam, with a 
facing turned up over 
the seam underneath 
to finish it neatly. 
If preferred, the skirt 
may be plain or may 
be trimmed with the 
velvet. Three front- 
draperies of brocade, 
each pointed at its 
center and trimmed 
with a double fold of 
satin, are fastened 
over the front-gore 
of the skirt, a satin 
bow drawing the bor- 
der on each drapery 
closely together at its 
center, so as to give 
the folds the appear- 
ance of tiny revers. 
The back-drapery of 
the skirt is of suit 
goods and is plainly 
hemmed, and is then 
arranged according to 
directions which will 
be found in the label 
to the pattern. The 
basque-front, the 
short back and the 
long _side-draperies 
form a polonaise por- 
tion and complete 
the main construc- 
tion. The side-drap- 
eries are each laid in 
three clusters of 
iwo upward-turning 
plaits, the back edges 
being joined in with 
the seam of the back- 
breadth and side-gore 
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is, however, popular and pretty. Velvet and plush will be lea 
fabrics for trimming this Winter, and will be combined with all s 
of fabrics from silks to woolens. Handsome buttons are advisahl} 
upon all costumes. Sometimes, when the material is cloth, vel 
or silk of a dark shade, the finish is very simple, the main decorati 
consisting of brilliant buttons of the cachemire or enamelled varie 
The model to this costume is No. 7284, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cen 
and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
inches, bust measure. ; 
The hat is a sailor, with a rolling, velvet-facgd brim, and is trimm 
with a band of sa 


FieurE No. 4—LA~ 
DIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see Pag’ 
245.) sa 


Ficurs No, 4 Cer 
tainly, the fashions of 
the present are very 
convenient for the 
woman who wishe 
to economise and has 
plenty of costumes to 
remodel. This will 
readily be seen in the. 
costume illustrated, 
which combines four 
varieties of goods, 
plain velvet, and 
striped, plain and 
brocaded satin. The 
skirt is four-gored 
and made of the vel- 
vet, and is trimmed 
at the bottom with 
five tiny knife-plait- 
ings of satin. Four 
panels of striped satin 
are then arranged 
across the gores, their 
adjoining edges be- 
ing laced together 
through eyelet-holes 
with silk cord whose 
tasseled ends are knot- 
ted over the middle 
panels, as illustrated. 
iin Each panel is lined 
NAN { \ with a cheap quality 

| Hit i\ of plain satin, so that 

| ii it will fall properly 
nth “Awe = oand without wrinkles. 

"yey 2 aa Like the back-drap- 

Mee ery, the tablier, which 
is plaited at one side 
and draped high by 
gathers at the other, 
is made of brocaded 
satin; and both are 
neatly hemmed. The 
left side of the drap- 
ery is very gracefully 
caught up in a long 
loop, while the other 
aide is shirred in twe 
fans, whose _ effect 
may be observed al 
the back view of the 
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: ; : FieureE No, 7.—Lapres’ 1ME,—(For Description see Page 250. model seen upon page 
of the skirt. Theside- G ) CostuME.—(F« Pp ag ) 


draperies are also 

hemmed, and their front edges lap over the front-draperies, where 
they are tacked. The short back is arranged in two pretty paniers, 
which are bordered with satin folds and have a bow at the center. 
The polonaise portion is fitted in the usual style, and a satin kerchief 
is arranged in charming folds about the neck, and is fastened low 
down upon the bust under a bow. The sleeves are each finished at 
the wrist with a satin cuff, arranged in folds at the top, and with a 
bow at the back. Upon page 253, two views of the costume may 
be seen, where it is made up and decorated in a different and pos- 
sibly more dressy manner. Hither style of combination and finish 


267. Each side of the 
back-breadth shoulc 
be under-faced with plain satin before it is draped, and when leavin; 
it plain as illustrated, the strips coming in the model, to be added t 
the left front edge of the back-drapery, may be cut on, instead o 
being cut separately and attached as directed in the label to the pat. 
tern. Trimming may be added to the tadlier, if desired; but it is vers 
pretty when plain, and more stylish for street wear. The mode 
to this skirt is No. 7309, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in nin¢ 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
The basque is quite a novelty and is) very stylish. It is double 
breasted, with ‘thee points in -Froht-and two bust darts at each side 
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Ichila the back is uaa by side-backs extending to the arms’-eyes goods and left perfectly plain; and sometimes they are made of 
snd a seam passing down the center. The skirt-portions of the cen- velvet, velveteen or corduroy and finished with only a hem at the 
wer-backs are arranged in hollow plaits to fall over the side-back bottom. In the latter event, the front-draperies may be made 
skirts, and in the model are prettily supplemented by loops of satin. larger, if desired. To do this it is only necessary to increase their 
In this instance the loops have been omitted, and the lower edges dimensions on the longest two sides. This costume model may be 

iped. The sleeves are completed with cuff-facings of the striped seen in two views on page 258, where it is very stylishly made up 
Spogs andl lacings of tasseled cords, while a shirred section of the in ma ne and plaid goods. It is ‘No. 7269, price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, 


sume is arranged about the neck and knotted over the breast. The 
model to this basque may be seen in two views on page 262. It inches, bust measure. 


is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 


is No. 7308, price ls,or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies The hat is of plush, and is trimmed with Autumn foliage and 


from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. 

The hat is of velvet, 
and is trimmed with 
fancy birds and fea- 
thers. 


——<&>__—__ 


Figurzk No. 6.—LA- 
DIES’ HANDKER- 
CHIEF COSTUME. 
For Mnustrati 

(For aa see Page 


FieurneE No. 5.— 
Although the model 
by which this cos- 
tume is made up is 
especially desirable 
for the handkerchief 
and other plaids so 
fashionable for the 
present, it may also 
\z developed in plain 
goods, with decora- 
tions of plaid, plush, 
satin, velvet or bro- 
caded material, with 
a satisfactory result. 
A large plaid is used 
in the present in- 
stance; and, to arrive 
at a ‘corresponding 
efect in the waist 
and drapery, the 
sleeves and the short 
portion of the waist 
are cut bias, and the 
lack may be either 
bias or straight, as 
desired. The waist 
has a short front, un- ———— i, ae = 
der-arm gore and —— Se N —= 
side-back, together an Hl | il Mi 
with a straight side- i) | i th i | i 
--Sdirt that is joined to l i I it 
sieht Ear agate i li il, il if 
just below the waist- eee ut ie 
lm. At the back ———— 
edge this skirt is fold- 
elm two or three 
‘autside plaits, and an 
extra fullness occur- = See (ESA 2 8 HAAS @ SRS ‘e 2 
mng at the center == —— = (RARE, Yeas S07 = = 
“am ig arranged un- | = IMA BAS ZA sR , —_ 
demeath in a box- 
fait, so that ample 
fulness is given the 
skit. The side-skirt 
cut so that the thick 
‘auipe of the pattern 
forms the border at 
tae lower and front 
edge. The sleeves are 
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FIGURE No. 8.—-LAaDIES’ CostTuME.—(For Description see Page 250.) 


berries. Tigers’ paws 
in real fur, with metal 
claws, are among the 
latest adornments. 


—}-—___————— 


Figure No. 6.—LA- 
DIES’ SHORT 
COSTUME. 

(For Iustrati 
or oo see Page 


FicureE No. 6.— 
The short costume is 
still universally worn, 
and is so capable of 
variation that the 
modes seen are al 
most innumerable. 
The costume  illus- 
trated is made of 
camel’s-hair and is 
trimmed with silk and 
velvet, and consists 
of askirt with attach- 
ed drapery and a sty!l- 
ish basque. 

The skirt is nar- 
row and four-gored, 
and is trimmed at the 
foot’ with a narrow 
pisiting of camel’s- 

air, above which is 
a similar plaiting of 
silk, with a puffing of 
the same and a nar- 
row, standing plait- 
ing of the goods, The 
front-drapery _con- 
sists of two, long, 
double points at eac 
side, the back edge of 
each being bordered 
with a velvet band 
piped with silk, while 
the front edges are 
hemmed, those of the 
middle points lapping 
across the center. 
The  back-drapery 
consists of a full 
width of the goods 
draped gracefully and 
carelessly, and at each 
lower corner appears 
a revers arranged to 
fall forward. The 
edges are hemmed, 
but, if preferred, they 
may be bordered be- 
tween the revers with 
a velvet band piped 
with silk to corre- 
Geen with the points. 
on page 267, two 


- painly completed by a hem, but may have a border of the thick views of the skirt may be seen, where it is a little more elaborately 
Stipe, if desired. A three- cornered kerchief, which may be of the garnitured. This skirt model is No. 7299, price. 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, 
20048 or of silk, is about the neck; and the front closes to the top of and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 


the skirt with button-holes and buttons. Each front-drapery, which measure. 


consists of a section with the thick border along the two lower The basque has a double-pointed front closing with button-holes 
_ tdgea, hangs with a bias effect, and the two form double points—one and buttons and fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm gore at 
" WCeach side. The back-drapery is formed of a long, straight width of each side, all four sections being much shorter than the back. The 

the plaid, handsomely draped and falling in square corners. The _ latter is shaped by side-backs and a center seam, the latter terminat- 
Skirt is four-gored and of plain goods, and is trimmed witha deep ing in an under box-plait, and a backward-turning lap being sewed in 
_ kilt-plaiting of plaid. Sometimes these skirts are made of the plaid with the skirt-portion of) thé side-back-seams, The edges of the 


\ 
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see under-arm gore and side-back are bordered with a silk- 
pipe velvet band, and the lap is faced and piped to correspond. 
Three buttons are between the lap and band, and a bow is over the 
upper corner formed by turning the band. A military collar encircles 
the neck, and a deep lapel-collar extends low on the bust, both 
collars being faced with velvet and piped with silk. Fancy cuff- 
facings of velvet are piped with silk and arranged about the sleeve. 
Two views of this basque may be seen upon page 265, It is 7298, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Other decorations may be 
used upon the costume, those of plaid being very fashionable—but 
the plaid should be cut 
straight, not bias, as for- 
merly. Plush and satin 
will also be used for deco- 
rations, with good effect. 


——————___. 


Figure No. 7.—LADIES' 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 248.) 


Figure No. 7.—The en- 
graving illustratesa charm- 
ing costume made so as 
to represent a skirt of 
velvet with a polonaise 
of suit goods. In reality, 
however, the costume is 
a Princess dress with add- 
ed drapery. The founda- 
tion is cut from Silesia, 
and is covered with suit 
goods from the neck 
down to the hips and to 
the extra fullness at the 
‘ center-back seam, after 
which it is fitted. The 
hems are then closed with 
hooks and eyes as far as 
the suit goods extend, and 
below that the fronts, as 
well as the remaining un- 
covered portions of the 
foundation, are overlaid 
with velvet, which is hem- 
med up at the bottom 
after the closing hems 
have been firmly tacked 
together by invisible 
stitches. This gives the 
effect of a plain, round 
skirt, which, if desired, 
may be made more dressy 
by adding a decoration to 
the foot of the costume 
and covering the lapped 
hems with a broad single 
or double box-plait. The 
Grapery is in two sec- 
tions, and the front edges 
lace together a little to 
the left side, after the 
trimming has been added 
and eyelets worked 
througn it and the drap- 
ery edges. The longer 
section also crosses the 
back, where it is arranged 
in bouffant folds and puffs. 
A graduated band of bro- 
cade extends up the front 
at each side of the closing 
and passes about the neck to tne center of the back, where it forms a 
point. A brocaded band of equal width borders the drapery, and the 
cord and tassels with which the edges before mentioned are laced 
together, are of silk of the same shade as the suit goods. A similar cord 
passes through eyelet-holes worked throdgh the ornamental bands 
on the front, and, while it secures the closing of hooks and eyes, is 
rather ornamental than useful. The sleeves are each completed with 
a band of brocade, and are in close coat shape. A standing collar is 
about the neck, and a sash of velvet, which may pass about the waist 
or extend from the under-arm seams, is tied at the front. Its ends 
are gathered up in Turkish style, and tipped with fancy tassels. 

The suit may be all of one material, with decorations of some 
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FigurRE No. 9.—Lapies’ RECEPTION TOILETTE.—(Fer Description sce Page 201.) 
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contrasting fabric, or with the skirt deeply trimmed with contr ast- 


ing goods. The model to the costume is illustrated in two views 
upon page 255, where it is made up of plain and brocaded goods. 
It is No. 7280, which is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 


eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Figure No. 8.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 3 
(For Illustration see Page 249.) 


Fiaure No. 8.—This engraving illustrates avery stylish costume 
of mixed, 
goods, and combines « 
skirt with attached dray- 
ery and a_ basque-waist. 
The skirt is four-gore¢ 
and just touches tle 
ground, and is trimmed 
with a_ kilt flounce of 
plaid and mixed goods ar- 
ee so that two plaits 

f the plaid alternate with 

three of the mixed goods. 

This kilt extends high 

enough under the drapery, 

so that a sham skirt may 

be used. The _  tablier 

has two 


: rape stiaig ot A 
. ' clusters of shi 


Rad 4: their wrinkles are laid in 
upward-turning 
the back edges. The back- 

drapery is a wide, straight 

. breadth, prettily 


as to fall in two points. 


The edges, commencing 


below the uppermost 
plaits, are bordered with 
a band of plaid goods 


silk. The bottom of the 
tablier is slashed, and the 
blocks are 
plaid and turned up on 
the outside so that each 


= SS \ 
WII end passes under the slash 
A decoration of 


next it. 
ui 


silk loops is under the 
i 
= 


with the same or with 
either of the other fabrics. 
as desired. Two views of 


ently decorated, may be 


or 380 cents, and is in 


loeps formed in the tadlier, 


i 


twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 
The basque is snugly 


hd cre 
rere 


short front by double 
bust darts and an under- 
arm dart, while the back 
has English — side-backs, 
whose skirts are plaited 
at their back edges and 


ed ends of the center- 
backs. The bottom of 
the short front is arranged and trimmed to correspond with the dec- 


pe and plaid 


rrings at the 
center of the front, and 
laits at 


draped SO 


piped at each edge with 


lined = with 


and they may be lined 


this pretty model, differ- 


seen upon page 269, It 
is No. 7294, price 1s. 3d. 


nine sizes for ladies from 


fitted at each side of the 


fall underneath the loop-— 


oration of the tablier, and has a vest-facing and a Byron collar of 


plaid, each piped with silk. The edges of the side-backs are piped 
with silk, and the loops may be lined with silk, if desired. 
sleeves are in coat shape and have a fanciful arrangement of plaid 
goods and plain silk, the plaid extending under the outside seam, 
and the silk being shirred over the inside seam, while plaitings of 
the plain fall below. Any two materials may be combined in the 
effective manner illustrated by the figure. Upon page 264, two 
views of this basque model may again be seen. It is 

and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and, cogts_ls.yor25j¢ents. 


f 


he | 


No. 7295, 
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Figure No. 9.—LADIES’ RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 250.) 


Fictre No. 9.—This costume is handsome for reception purposes 
jany occasions requiring a full-dress toilette. Itis composed of plain 
d polka-dotted silk, with decorations of the plain goods and lace; 
the model is appropriate for any combination of goods referred 
this, The skirt is en train, and is decorated as follows: The tesin 
d side gores are completed with a wide “ara of plain silk 
jaded by a ruching of the same, while the front and side gores are 
) overlaid in crescent outline with three other plaitings of the same 
‘dt the top one being 
ded like the one about 
vain. The front-drap- 
consists of a dee 
nd tablier draped high 
the sides and trimmed 
th lace, while the back- 
mpery, ‘which is ample 
‘W graceful, is also bor- 
ed with lace. Fringe 
lay be used ee deco- 
ve purpose, if desired ; 
‘i upon dresses of deli- 
we fabrics, floral fringe 
“ill lend a charming effect 
) an evening costume. 
ae page 270, two views 
this skirt, differentl 
mbined and trimmed 
ay be seen. The mode 
No. 7271, price Is. 6d. 
r 35 cents, and is in nine 
zs for ladies from twen- 


“The basque is riged 
. elegantly fitted 
darts, Paes 
= back seams, and a 
urving center seam. The 
enter sections of the back 
re turned up on the out- 
ide in loops, where they 
re fastened down under 
ows of ribbon. The 
eck is cut out in pointed 
orm at the back and in 
_Pompadour at the front, 
ad is edged with a plait- 
ag of lace and plain silk. 
‘be sleeves, which are 
nortened to elbow length, 
re completed to corre- 
pond The model is 
igh in the neck and has 
ng sleeves, but perfora- 
ons are provided to guide 
1¢ maker in cutting it 
1 the shape represented, 
: will be seen by refer- 
ng to the engravings of 
1¢ original on page 263. 
he basque, as here illus- 
ated, is all of polka-dot- 
-d goods and has the 
i faced and the edges 
d with plain 
front may be closed 
‘ith button-holes and 
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Whitton 


four-gored and trimmed with a narrow plaiting of the goods set 


under the edge of the hem, which is turned up at the bottom. It | 


may, however, be trimmed in any other manner considered desir- 
able. The drapery consists of four straight sections, arranged as 
follows: Two of them fall over the front and side gores from the 
belt, at which they are slightly gathered. Each is crossed two-thirds 
of its length from the top by a wide cluster of shirring, and is then 
drawn backward and fastened to the side-gore. The space or sec- 
tion of the gores between these draperies may be more or less elab- 
orated, if desired, as will be seen by referring to the front view of the 
skirt on page 268, The back-draperies are irregular in arrangement, 
one being cross-shirred 
and its back edge above 
the shirring being turned 
over for arevers that is 
faced with brocade. A 
band of brocade also orna- 
ments the front edge of 
the drapery below the 
shirring, while the lower 
edge is hemmed. The 
other back-drapery is ar- 
ranged in irregular plaits 
and revers according to 
directions, and some idea 
of it may be obtained by 
looking at the back view 
of the model upon the 
pase already referred to. 
he effect is much pret- 
tier than can be pictured 
or described, and the skirt 
is very stylish when made 
of satin or velvet with a 
wool drapery. The model 
is No. 7287, price, 1s. 3d, 
or 30 cents, and is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. 

The basque is quite a 
novelty and is not only in 
perfect keeping with the 
skirt, but is one of the 
most stylish of present 
modes. The fitting is ac- 
complished by the success- 
ful method so long fasih- 
ionable, there being two 
bust darts and an under- 
arm gore at each side, long 
side-backs extending to 
the shoulders, and a cen- 
ter seam which terminates 
a little below the waist- 

' Ene, thus separating the 
back into two tabs. The 
latter are shirred near 
their ends, after being 
lined with brocade. A 
band of brocade is placed 
about the remaining lower 
edge of the basque, and 

isep sailor collar is sim- 
ulated with a facing of 
brocade. Cuff-facings of 
the same are upon the 
sleeves, and the front 
closes with button-holes 
and buttons. Cords and 


uttons, or with buttons Figure No. 10.—Lapres' Srreet Costume.—(For Description sec this Page.) tassels are often prettily 


r eyelet-holes and a lac- 

i cord. The model 

“. basque may be developed in any material desired, and is No. 
which costs ls. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies 

‘or stipulate to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


Se eee ee 


FieurE No. 10.—LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 10.—Plain and brocaded goods are united in the styl- 
h costume illustrated, although the decorative fabric may be of any 
ther contrasting material preferred, satin, silk, plush, velvet, cordu- 
xy or plaid goods being fashionable for the purpose The skirt is 


rr 1 


employed in decorating 
this style of basque, as 
may be seen by referring to page 263. An accompaniment of the 
model is a Turkish sash, which sews in with the under-arm seams 
of the waist and then ties in front in a single knot, the ends falling 
carelessly and each being gathered and finished with a tassel. It 
may, however, be omitted, if not considered becoming to the figure 
as it will sometimes rove to ladies who areshort-waisted. The model 
to the basque is No. 7286, price 1s. or 25 cents, andis in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If 
the cords are employed upon the basque, they should also be used 
upon the skirt, a pretty method being illustrated in the model. 
The hat is of felt, and is very simply finishedywith a facing of 
plush and an outside decoration consisting (of along ostrich plume. 


ae | 
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LADIES’ TRAINED COSTUME. 
(or Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7270.—The comfort and convenience of the short costume 
must perforce yield upon certain occasions to the discomfort and 
elegance of the train, ard this being the case, such a beautiful model 
as the one pictured in these engravings will be regarded as one of the 
treasures of the season. Brocaded dress goods of a handsome quality 
are employed in its formation, and the drapery and ornamental acces- 
sories are of a contrasting fabric, passementerie and lace being also used 
as trimming. The front of the waist-portion is fitted by two bust 
darts and an under-arm dart in each side, and, like the side-backs, 
extends about the depth of a basque below the waist-line; while 
the back, which has a curved center seam terminating at about the 
same point, is lengthened and broadened to form a deep, square train. 
The fullness at the extremity of the center seam is folded in an under 
box-plait, and at each side there is sufficient extra width to form a 
backward-turning plait, the necessary width being obtained by this 
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Front View, with High Neck and Long Sleeves. 


LADIES’ TRAINED COSTUME. 


Back View, with Low Neck and No Sleeves, 


scarf-drapery is then arranged upon the frent, its upper edge be 
turned in and sewed near the lower edge of the basque-fronts. 
drapery has three plaits laid up in each side, and these plaits are 
tacked at the center of the front, where they overlap each othe 
more than they do at the sides and are enriched by the addition o 
a handsome passementerie ornament with three tassels dependin, 
from it. Three rows of deep lace decorate the drapery, and abov 
the topmost row is a heading of passementerie. e ends of thi 
drapery are inserted in the side-back seams of the skirt as far as thi 
bottom of the lowest plait, but below this they are not joined to th 
skirt. Lace and passementerte are arranged in vest outline upon th 
front and continued about the neck at the back under the straight 
standing collar. The sleeve is in coat shape, with a dart seam at thi 
outside of the arm, and is trimmed at the wrist with two bands oa 
enterie. In the back view the waist is represented as cv 
low in the neck according te perforations in the model, and ths 
sleeves are omitted altogether, the neck and arms’-eyes being edge 
with box-plaited ruchings of contrasting goods. In the arms’-eyes 
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(For Description see thia Page.) 


means, The remainder of the skirt consists of a front-gore, two 
side-gores of the usual dimensions, and two narrower side-gores. 
These last do not extend to the belt, but narrow off to a point at the 
top and are sewed between the side-gores proper and the train, 
adding very effectively to the shapeliness of the latter portion. The 
other gores are fitted by darts and sewed to a belt that passes under 
the back and fastens at the placket-opening at the left side. The 
train is ornamented with a side-plaiting of contrasting material about 
three inches and a-half wide, set under the edge; and the narrow 
sores are entirely overlaid with very fine plaitings, not more than an 
inch and a-half wide when finished. A very handsome completion 
is given to the bottom of the front by cutting it in blocks and plait- 
ing up the front edge of each block so that the opposite corner forms 
a point almost directly in the center. The plaits are tacked under the 
adjoining edge of the next block, and from beneath the points falls a 
side-plaiting of the goods. The fronts close nearly to their lower 
edges with button-holes and passementerie buttons, and below the 
> vest their hems are lapped and tacked one upon the other. A 


a row of lace is gathered inside of this ruching, and a single 
row surmounts it at the neck, affording a light, airy finish. | 

Young ladies will often omit the sleeves and cut the neck out in 
this style when the robe is designed for a reception or very dressy 
affair of any kind, and young matrons will sometimes prefer a Pom- 
padour front, while the hi A body will satisfy the taste of elderly 
ladies. Satin and velvet, ailk and satin, brocade and plain goods in 
any one of these textures, and many other varieties of material for 
rich costumes, will be made up in this way; and jet fringe, cachemir* 
bead trimmings and laces will be among the most popular Wecorations 
for such fabrics. Heavy goods will receive the preference for such 
dresses, but diaphanous textures, such as tulle and lace net, will 
also be used in combination with satin and similar goods. At Ladies 
figure No. 1 on page 242 of this issue, the costume may be viewed 
with a different style of decoration. | 

We have pattern No. 7270 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected,.twelve yards will be needed in making the 
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ent for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
xe used, five yards and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 


is. or 50 cents. 
—_———__@—_____— 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7284.—Never were better opportunities afforded for produc- 
ing effective results in dress without the expenditure of much money, 
shan at the present time. There is a harmony between the materials 
shown and the modes issued for fashioning them, which is very 
pleasing to a refined taste. This costume is a graceful illustration of 
the fact, and is noticeable for its elegance and completeness. The 
eonstruction combines the features of a basque-front and polonaise- 
drapery with a basque-back, and the three are very artistically 
united. Suit goods of a handsome variety are employed for the 
model, and plaitings of the material, satin facings, bands and pipings, 
ribbon bows and silk fringe are included in the decorations. 

The skirt is in walking fength, and is composed of a front-gore, a 
gore for each side and a back-breadth. A placket-opening is cut in the 
center of the back- | 
treadth, and the full- 
ness at each side of 
itis taken up in gath- 
era. The gores are 
fitted smoothly by 
darts, after which the 
top issewed to a belt. 

A box-plaiting of the 
goods, about five in- 
ches wide and stitch- 
ed on to form its own 
heading, decorates the 
bottom of the skirt 
and forms a very 
stylish finish, Upon 
the front-gore are ar- 
ranged three pointed, 
overlapping tabliers, 
which constitute one 
of the most effective 
features of the drap- 
ery. The upper one 
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is fitted over the skirt SST TT inna tb 
by darts and is sewed \) ie UA 41th 
with it to the belt. Its ; ~ N on i We 
ower overlaps € : 
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he top of the second 
lablier, and the latter . 
in turn overlaps the C/T 
third, and they are UE 
all gracefully draped 
a two upturning 
paits in their side 
~iges. They are bor- 
dered with fringe at 
tne bottom, and their 
) aide edges are sewed 
: 


[Sass 
wy EAE " 
, flatly over the seam LN ary ny a f 
- of the side-gore and 
concealed by the sub- 
1 <juent arrangement 
of the graceful side- 
draperies. As the lat- 
ler are connected at 
their back edges with the back-drapery, we will describe them next. 
These side-draperies are extensions of the body, which, as pre- 
Nously mentioned, has a basque-front and is fitted by two bust darts 
and an under-arm dart in each side, and by side-backs and a curving 
center seam at the back. The front edges are turned under in wide 
hems that are united with button-holes and buttons; and, between 
the second bust dart and the under-arm dart, each side is lengthened 
and widened so as to extend nearly to the bottom of the skirt, after 
tree pairs of upward-turning plaits havo been laid in each side. 
plaits are folded about two inches from the front edge, and 
€ space outside of them is under-faced with satin, the lower plait 
of each pair being tacked downward to ex this facing. The 
. body is now pevee with itg waist-line over the belt of the skirt and 
the centers of the parts even, 'and the front edges of the side-drap- 
_ (es are sewed flatly over the edges of the tabliers upon the front, 
the on below the latter falling loosely. Their back edges are 
sewed Hatly over the side-back seams of the skirt, and the back- 

$: Ty 18 now added. 
back-drapery consists of a straight breadth gathered at the 
lop and slightly raised at its side edges about ten or twelve inches 


Lapiges’ COosTuMR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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below by means of loose plaits or folds. It is sewed to the samc 
belt as the skirt, and its side edges are seamed in the usual man- 
ner with those of the side-draperies to the skirt as far as the 
‘loose plaits. Below these they are sewed flatly as far as the lowest 
plaits in the side-draperies, and for the remainder of their length are 
not attached. Commencing at the bottom, a slash of about half a 
yard is made in the center of the breadth, and the lower edge of 
the right half is folded in side-plaits, turned up underneath and fast- 
ened upon the skirt, its own folds concealing the fastening. The 
other half is made to fall in a sharp point by making four downward- 
turning plaits in the slashed edge, and ges edge sewed upon 
the skirt so that the seam is concealed by the opvosite side. The 
lower edges of the side-draperies are finished with satin pipings, and 
a satin band about two inches wide commences beneath the plait in 
each side of the back-drapery and extends down the folded-up side 
and entirely around the pointed portion. 

The back of the em is in basque style, and is plaited up at the 
center seam so as to fall in two panier points over the back-drapery. 
A bow of ribbon is fastened over the plaits, and the edges are bor- 
dered with fringe, the effect of the entire arrangement being really 
charming. The sleeve 
is in coat shape, and 
its only decoration is 
a crushed fold of 
satin passing about 
the wrist and termin- 
ating in a pretty bow 
at the outside of the 
arm. A narrow, stand- 
ing collar, cut bias, 
encircles the neck; 
and a small kerchief 
of satin is arranged 
upon the waist in the 
following manner: A 
bias section, shaped 
to the proper outline, 
is turned in at the top 
for about an inch and 
sewed just below the 
collar at the back, and 
its ends are extended 
upon the front in 
heart shape. It 1s 
tacked at the center 
in folds or plaits, and 
these folds are carried 
to the ends and again 
tacked, and a bow of 
ribbon is fastened 
over the ends at the 
closing. 

We have proven by 
this description how 
effective such a cos- 
tume may be made 
without the use of a 
great quantity of trim- 
ming, and though any 
variation in this re- 
spect desired by per- 
sonal fancy may he 
indulged in, yet the 
decorations _illustrat- 
7 ed will often be fol- 
lowed exactly as they are represented. At Ladies’ figure No. 
3 on page 244, another stylish picture of the model is shown. 
The fichu may be omitted if not desired, but it is such a charming 
accessory that this will rarely be the case. The tabliers may contrast 
with the remainder of the skirt, if a more definite contrast be ad- 
mired. <A very handsome suit, fashioned by this model, is composed 
of momie goods and matelassé plaid, the former being of a deep gar- 
net shade, and the latter having the greatest proportion of the same 
tint in its coloring. The entire body and the back-drapery are of 
the plaid goods, and the éabliers and skirt are of plain momie. Bands 
of plaid border the fabliers, and machine-stitching finishes the re- 
mainder of the drapery. The fichu and sleeve-decorations are of the 
plain goods. The construction of the model is also favorable to the 
use of fabrics woven with a border. 

We have pattern No. 7284 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be used, thirteen yards and a-fourth are needed in mak- 
ing the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, seven yards will suffice. |Price of pattern. 
Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7281.—Cloth costumes with fur trimmings will be among the 
most fashionable modes for street wear during the coming Winter, 
and these engravings display one of the most popular variations of the 
style. The cloth used in this instance is of avery dark olive shade, 
and the fur selected for trimming is of a rich, dark color, machine- 
stitching being also added as a finish upon some parts of the costume. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the skirt is short, as all street 
toilettes are now made in that manner. It is composed of a front 
gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth, and is fitted smoothly 
at the front and sides by darts, while the back is gathered and has 
a placket-opening at the center. Before the belt is joined or the 
side-gores sewed to the back, a wing-drapery is applied upon the 
front and sides, which extends to about a-third of the distance from 
the bottom and is conformed to the shape of the gores at the top by 
rmaeans of darts. Its side edges have no plaits or other means of 
draping, but are sewed with the side-gores to the back. There are 
two sections of material comprised in the formation of this drapery, 
and they are lapped 
slightly at the top and 
allowed to fall apart 
the remainder of their 
length, the loose front 
edges and the bottom 
being bordered with 
fur. Over this drap- 
ery is disposed a sash, 
which also extends 
about the back. It is 
formed of a narrow 
breadth of the goods 
turned under at all its 
edges to form hems 
which are stitched 
twice. It is laid up 
in three plaits, which 
are tacked at the cen- 
ter of the front and 
at the center of the 
back. The top is 
stitched flatly upon 
the wing-drapery and 
carried across’ the 
back-drapery, where 
its ends are crossed 


ods than pleited x a 


at the ends. The Bees Fier i 
stitching is the only ee Cate 
decoration upon the \\\ 
sash, and is very ap- 
propriate. The bot- 
tom of the skirt is 
turned up in a hem 
two and a-half inches 
wide, and in it are 
run several rows of 
stitching, the lowest 
one being about an 
inch from the lower 
edge, from beneath 
which falls a box- 
plaiting of the goods 
just the depth of the hem, forming a neat and appropriate finish. 
A handsomely adjusted, double-breasted basque fore the body of 
the costume. The outline of the double-breasted portion is in shield 
shape, and the closing, which is performed with button-holes and 
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buttons, extends from the neck to the bottom, the left side lapping ° 


upon the right and having a row of buttons parallel with those used 
in closing, thus completing the double-breasted effect. Two bust 
darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, side-backs and 
a center seam at the back, fit it in the most elegant manner; and 
just a semblance of the coat effect is obtained by means of little 
plaits folded in the side-back seams of the skirt and a lap allowed 
on the center seam and fastened from the left side over the right. 
Straight pocket-laps, covered with fur, are placed upon the sides; 
and a deep, round collar, also covered with fur, rolls away from 
the neck, being sewed to it in the same seam with a standing, mili- 
tary collar. he military collar is entirely concealed by a band of 
fur. Coat-shaped sleeves, modelled to afford the utmost ease to 
every movement of the arm, are sewed into the arms’-eyes and 
are trimmed with fur and stitching in imitation of round cuffs. 
Stitching also stylishly completes the edges of the basque. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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Simplicity is, as it should be, the ruling feature in the comstructic 
of this costume; and the model is particularly adapted to display t 
beauty of the material and trimming; but the selection made in t 
present instance is by no means the only one for which the design 
suitable. Any material adapted to the season may be made up| 
the same way, with just as satisfactory results; and the trimmiz 
may be varied to accord with the texture of the goods and the fan 
of the wearer; but it should not in any event be over-elaborat 
One or two narrow shirred ruffles form a pretty decoration for ti 
skirt, and will sometimes be preferred as a change from plaiting 
Braids and straight bands. of contrasting color are also appropria 
upon both the skirt and drapery. Very often the entire costun 
will show no decoration throughout, except machine-stitching. fi 
in several very pretty varieties can be obtained at low prices, so th 
if taste decides in favor of ib it may be had at a small outlay. Lig! 
qualities will be applied on dark goods, and vice versa. 

We have pattern No. 7281 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twent: 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-tv 
inches wide, thirteen yards and a-fourth are needed in making t 
costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inch 
wide be used, s 
yards and a-half 
suffice. Price of pa 
tern, Is. 3d. or : 
cents. 
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: } \ LADIES’ COSTUM! 
\ \ (For minsetoae pee Py 
\ No. 7280.—Th 


costume, though 

has the effect of 
skirt and polonais 
is in Princess sty] 
Plain and_ brocade 
goods are united | 
the construction, the 
mode of combinatic 
ene plainly deli 
eated in the engrs\ 
ings. The dress hi 
broad, straight hen 
folded upon its clo: 
ing edges, and 

fitted by two bu 
darts in each side « 
the front, under-ar 
gores,  sidexbach 
reaching to the shou 
ders and a curviD 
seam through the ce! 
ter. The center sea 
terminates a sho 
distance below t! 
waist-line at the ts 
of the under bo: 
plait, which suppli 
a graceful fullness | 
the skirt; and th 
fronts are closed | 
the top of the dra 
ery with buttons an 
button-holes, tb 
hems being lappe 
and tacked together for the remainder of their length. e ski 
trains slightly at the back, and is trimmed around the bottom wit 
a flounce of plain goods shirred in clusters by pairs of gathering 
threads arranged about midway from the bottom and nea 
enough to the top to form a heading. Three elastic straps a 
sewed under the side-back seams of the skirt, to render it fash 
ionably close; and elegantly modelled coat-shaped sleeves af 
sewed into the arms’-eyes. <A shirred section of plain mater 
is Vaan on each sleeve a short distance from the wrist, al! 
overlapping the lower portion of this is a plain cuff-facing formiD 
a deep point at the outside of the arm. A military collar cov 
pletes the neck. The dress is now ready for the addition of th 
drapery, which consists of two sections, one being considerab)) 
larger than the other. They are applied in such a way that thet 
front edges almost meet at the left side of the center, while th 
broader one falls in a deep point at the middle of the back, reachint 
nearly to the bottom of the skirt. Their tops are joined flatly upo? 
the front of the skirt at the waist-line, and slope away handsome! 
over the side-backs to a point some, distance lower down. Plaits 

laid in the back: of ‘the ‘drapery to render it stylishly bouffant, a 
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fourths will suffice 
- for the purpose. 


3d. or 30 cents. 
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tackings are inserted wherever they are needed to retain it in 
position, Ribbon is laced between its front edges, and its ends are 
gathered and tipped with ball ornaments. Sashes of ribbon are 
inserted in the under-arm seams, and their ends are ornamented in 
the same way and tied at the left side, entirely concealing the tops 
of the drapery. A large bow of ribbon is fastened over the tacking 
of the drapery at the back, completing the decorations very tastefully. 

It is evident, from a glance at the engravings, that there is no 
necessity for making the portion of the dress covered by the drapery 
of the skirt material, as it is not visible, and it is needless to sa 
that this fact renders quite a saving possible, especially where ric 
materials are used. Any two materials combine handsomely by this 
model, but one may be used throughout, if desired. At Ladies’ 
figure No. 7 on page 248 of this issue, the model is again hand- 
somely illustrated. Lace, fringe or plaiting nay border the bottom 
of the drapery, and the skirt-decoration may be varied to suit the 
wearer's fancy. 

We have pattern No. 7280 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment, fourteen yards will be 
required in its con- 
struction for a lad 
of medium size. If 
zoods forty-eight in- 
ches wide be chosen, 
six yards and three- 


Price of pattern, 1s. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For ae see Page 


No. %282.—This 
costume possesses to 
alarge degree the at- 
tribute of novelty. 
It is likewise quite 
simple in construc- — 
tion, and is adapted 
to any material or 
combination of mate- 
rials in vogue. The 
fabric used in the 
present instance is 
suit goods of a dark 
gray shade, and fac- 
ings of a rich cardin- 
al hue form the de- 
corations, The skirt 


isof walking len 

and has the al 
gore for the front, 
one for each side and 
a back-breadth, the 
last being gathered 
to the proper width 
atthe top, while the 
ae are smoothly 


ted by darts. A LapIEs’ COSTUME. 


placket-opening _is 


furnished at the left ‘For Description see Page 254.) 


side, and a belt is 

sewed to the top. Upon the bottom of the skirt are three box-plait- 
ings of the goods, each of which is about two inches wide. The 
top one is sewed on to form its own heading, and the effect of the 
arrangement is quite pleasing. 

The over-dregs or body portion of the costume is in polonaise 
style, and is quite a departure from any previous examples of this 
mode. The Abang edges fold under in hems from the throat to 
the bottom, and are united with button-holes and buttons to a 
litde below the waist-line. There is a seam extending from the 
shoulder to a short distance below the waist-line, which divides 
each side of the front into central and side-front sections. The 
central division is longer than the side section, and below the 
termination of the gore seam it has a short dart seam which gives 
4’ perfect adjustment, while back of this dart seam is allowed a 
broad extension that passes under the adjoining edge of the side- 
front, a similar extension being allowed on the under-arm seam 
at the same point. The under-arm extension is shorter than that 
‘0 the side-front, and each side consequently presents the effect 
of a series of three, graduated, overlapping tabs, These tabs are 
under-faced with cardinal, and the back, which receives its adjustment 


from a center seam and side-back gores, has the side edges also lined 
with cardinal and arranged in cascades. These cascade portions are 
tacked upon extra widths allowed on the back edges of t the under- 
arm gores, and the effect of the alternating spaces of bright color is 
exceedingly unique. The center seam terminates a little below the 
waist-line, and at its extremity is folded an under-box-plait which 
gives a graceful fullness to the drapery. The latter falls in oval out- 
line and is finished at its lower edge with a cardinal piping. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, and at the outside of the arm has only a 
dart seam. It is tastefully finished with a cardinal cuff-facing, 
which slopes off diagonally a little in front of the dart seam and is 
ornamented with three buttons upon the upper side. A military 
collar stands about the neck, and a deep, rolling collar of the trim- 
ming material is sewed just below it at the back and extends in 
lapel form down the front as far as the first opening in each side. 
The polonaise is tacked to the skirt at the waist-line of the under-arm 
seams, 

Such a costume as this may be made up in the most fashionable 
manner, without being very expensive. Brightccolored facings and 
handsome buttons are the only decorations required upon the over- 

dress, and, if desired, 

the skirt may be 
made up perfectly 
lain and still be as 
hionable as it now 
is. Figured and 
striped goods are 
frequently used for 
the facings, and silk 
and satin in plain 
colors are also com- 
bined with plain and 
brocaded suit goods 
in contrasting tints. 
We have pattern 
No. 7282 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
- twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust mea- 
sure. If material 
twenty-two inches 
wide he selected for 
the garment, twelve 
yards and_ three- 
fourths will be re- 
quired in its con- 
struction for a lady 
of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight in- 
ches wide be chosen, 
six yards and a-fourth 
will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of 
pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 
cents. 


eee 
LADIES’ PRINCESS 


COSTUME. 
For Ilustratio 
7.) Coe 


No. 7289.—It is as- 
tonishing to any one, 
except, of course, the 
designer, who is familiar with the adaptability of dart and seam, 
how many variations may be developed in the Princess style. The 
costume illustrated is another charming addition to the list, and 
exemplifies in the most graceful manner the combination of simplicit 
and elegance. The material is suit goods of a dark olive tint, wi 
threads of green and gold showing here and there in the weaving. 
The. foundation of the costume is a plain, elegantly fitted Princess 
of walking length, having its front edges turned under in wide 
hems from the throat to a little below the waist-line and sewed 
together the rest of their length. Two bust darts and an under-arm 
dart in each side of the front, together with side-backs and a curving 
center seam at the back, perform the adjustment, the center seam 
extending only a little below the waist-line, and the extra width at 
its termination being folded in a box-plait on the under side. Upon 
each side of the front is a section of drapery, whose upper front cor- 
ner extends to the hem, while its front edge slopes away in a con- 
cave alge leaving exposed a wide space upon the center of the 
Princess ski e upper edge of this drapery is sewed to the dress 
after the manner of a coat-skirt, and in the seam,are inserted round- 
ing pocket-laps, thus increasing the similarity.) The back edge pro- 
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jects about an inch beyond the under-arm seam, and is held in place 
i six buttons and simulated button-holes arranged in clusters of 
three each near the upper part, the lower portion being allowed to 
fall loosely. The back-drapery is in the newly revived “ burnous” 
style, and is laid up in two plaits at each side. Below these plaits 
the edges are turned over in long revers, and the drapery is then 
joined to the dress, the top being placed even with that of the front- 
draperies and the side edges inserted in the under-arm seams as far 
as the tops of the revers. The upper edge is sewed to each side in a 
descending outline upon the back to the extremity of the center 
seam, and the loose space remaining is allowed to fall into the 
‘burnous” outline. All the edges of the drapery, including the top, 
are bordered with heavy cable-cord, and the ends are tied in loops 
at the point of the “ burnous” and tipped with tassels. The pocket- 
laps are similarly edged, and a deep, rolling collar, which descends 
in lapel fashion upon the bust, is correspondingly ornamented. The 
neck is completed with a narrow, standing collar. In the construc- 
tion of the coat-shaped sleeve, a dart seam extending to the elbow 
takes the place of the usual full-length seam at the outside of the 
arm, and a narrow cuff-facing. rounding off just in front of this seam, 
surmounts a_ two- 
inch plaited frill at 
the wrist. A button 
ornaments the upper 
side of the cuff. The 
bottom of the skirt 
is turned up in a hem, 
and from beneath this 
hem falls a narrow 
side-plaiting of the 
goods, while plaitings 
of the same depth 
entirely cover the 
space between the 
two front-draperies. 
Very often the 
body and _ drapery 
portions of this cos- 
tume will be made of 
plaid goods, and the 
visible portion of the 
skirt of plain mate- 
rial. Of course, this 
will be accomplished 
by cutting the Prin- 
cess of lning goods 
and applying the plaid 
upon it to a little be- 
low the top of the 
drapery, and facing 
the skirt portion with 
plain goods for the 
remainder of its 
length. In such an 
event the trimmings 
may be entirely of 
plain material, or they 
sa unite both plain 
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and plaid. Suitings, 
with borders woven 
upon them, are a Front View. 


very noticeable fea- 
ture of the importa- 
tions for Fall and 
Winter wear. In 
black camel’s-hairs the borders are usually silk-faced and in damassé 
pattern. These borders will be applied upon the drapery, and in bands 
alone or as headings to plaitings or ruffles upon the skirt. Fringe 
or any other decoration in vogue may be used upon such a cos- 
tume, and any material desired may be fashioned after the model, 
with the most pleasing results. 

We have pattern No, 7289 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust Measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, eleven yards and an-eighth are needed in making the 
costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, five yards and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ UOSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 288.) 
. No. Pecan | the popular fashions of the Nee Summer were 
the gay handkerchief costumes of gingham and other textures appro- 


priate to the season, and the approach of cooler weather finds them 
in as high favor as ever. The means of gratifying the fancy for these 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 288.) 


artistic combinations are provided in the new plaids and plain goods, 
which are handsomer than ever before. 

One of the leading exponents of the latest modes is portrayed in 
these engravings, and it certainly is very graceful in effect and stylish 
in outline. Of course, the skirt is in walking length, as no street 
toilettes are now constructed with a train. There area front-gore. 
a gore for each side and a back-breadth united in the formation of 
the skirt, and the gores are fitted smoothly at the top by darts, while 
the breadth is gathered before the belt is added, a placket-opening 
being furnished at the left side. Plain flannel is used for the skirt, 
and a deep, side-plaited kilt-flounce of flannel, plaided in handkerchief 
style, is applied on the bottom, its top reaching nearly tothe knees. 
Two handkerchief sections of the plaid flannel are crossed in shawi 
shape upon the front, and their back edges are each laid up in two 
plaits and inserted in the side-back seams. Each section forms a 
point upon the side, and the effect is beautiful. The back-drapery 
consists of a single straight breadth of plaid, laid in small plaits 
turning toward the center and sewed to the same belt as the skirt. 
It is raised at its side edges by means of two loose folds or plaits, 


_and is tacked to the skirt at these folds, but nowhere else. It entirely 


conceals the shirring 
and the elastic strap 
upon the skirt. 

The basque is con: 
structed principallv of 
the plain flannel, but 

has added skirts flar- 
ing apart below the 
closing and extend- 
ing as far back as 
the side-back seams, 
where two, overlap- 
ping, forward-turn- 
ing plaits are folded 
in each side. The 
back is a little deeper 
than the remainder of 
the basque, and, ip 
addition to the side- 
‘back seams, has a 
curved center seam 
terminating a Iittle 
below the waist-line 
in an under box-plait. 
Under-arm gores and 
bust darts perform 
the remainder of the 
adjustment, and the 
front edges are fold- 
ed under in straight 
hems and closed as 
far as the skirt-por- 
tions with button- 
holes and pearl but- 
tons. ‘A straight, 
standing collar com- 
pletes the neck, and 
round cuff-facings of 
plaid finish thesleeves, 
which are elegantly 
modelled according to 
the prevailing close 
coat shape. The plaid 
fichu about the shoul- 
ders is one of Fash- 
ion’s latest fancies. It is formed of a triangular piece similar toa 
folded handkerchief, and is hollowed out at the neck so as to fit. 
smoothly. The ends may be tied in a knot, passed through a scarf- 
ring or fastened upon the bust in any becoming manner. 

The use of this model is by no means limited to plaids or handker- | 
chief goods, as the design is as appropriate for any other kind of dress 
fabrics. It will, however, be a leading favorite for goods of the style 
described, and also for all other kinds of plaids, either alone or in 
combination with plain textures. Another view of the costume may 
be seen by referring to Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 246 of this issue. 
Some of the handsomest handkerchief costumes are made of mater- 
ial woven in the necessary quantity for a costume, and having with 
each quantity three plaid squares or handkerchiefs exactly matching 
the plain goods in the ground shade. Other fashionable materials 
have a border woven especially for trimming, and these also are very 
stylish and effective made up in the manner illustrated. 

We have pattern No. 7269 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for 4 
lady of medium size, will require seven yards and three-fourths of. 
plain material, with four yards and\three-fourths of plaid goods, each | 


‘twenty-two inches wide. 
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If material forty-eight inches wide be 
selected, foz> zerds and an-eighth of the plain, with two yards and 


- am-eighth of ta3 plaid, will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 


- heavy cloth, and the fronts, as 


la 3d. or 30 cents. 
=. 
LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 28.) 


No. 1297.—This garment combines the pretty adjustment of a coat 
with the comfort of ai double-breasted style of cloak. It is nade of 
peevouey mentioned, are double- 

the right closing over the left nearly to the top with silk- 


_ bound button-holes and velvet-rimmed, jet buttons, the two sides 


then turning back in lapels that are faced with velvet. A second 


-line of buttons is arranged on the overlapping side of the front. 


_ which completes the double-breasted effect. 


Side-backs extending 
to the arms’-eyes, and a curving seam down the center, fit the back 


. gracefully, but not too closely; and the lower edge slopes only 
- enough to produce a aymmetrical effect. Upon each side of the 
.. front is a deep, square pocket, having a turn-over lap that is faced 
- with velvet and orna- 


. ed 


. 20 


mented with three 


completing the acces- 


buttons and simulated 
_ batton-holee = The 
- gleeve is in coat | 
. shape, and is finish- Ay 
very tastefully A\ 
- with a round facing \ 
_ of velvet having two \ 
_ buttons and imitation Ww 
. vutton-holes upon the we 
_ upper side. A rolling \. 
_ coat collar of velvet is \ 
. sbout the neck, meet- N 
ing the lapels in SS 
corners and ES 
“itches 


_ Ings and oloths, as \ wal Wp AWASins 
_ well as various grades \\ 
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sories of the garment, 
All kinds of coat- 
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of suitings, will be 
made up in this way 
and trimmed with fur, 
alk, satin and bro- 
caded bands, braids 
and various other de- 
corations; but the 
arrangement of trim- 
ming will always be 
simple, if the direc- 
tons of Fashion be 
obeyed. Machine- 
sutching or heavy 
cable-cord will very 
often be selected as 
afinish, The facings 
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may be of any hand-- NAL 
cone, contrasting fab- § 
ric. e 7289 

We have pattern Front View. 
No, 7297 in thirteen 


sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
y-ax inches, bust 
measure, If material twenty-two inches wide be selected for the 
garment, three yards and seven-eighths will be required in its 
construction for a lady of medium size, If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, one yard and seven-eighths will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. : 


—_——_—_-<@—_-+ —__— 


LADIES' DOUBLE-BREASTED, COAT POLONAISKE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 250.) 


No. 7291.—AJthough the title-brings to mind only the coat effect 
produced in the construction of this polonaise, the engravings also 
picture the added grace of the panier-drapery, the two styles blend- 
Ing and producing a most attractive effect. The material is an olive 
‘uit goods, and the trimming consists of two varieties of braid, both 
of which contrast in color. The fronts, as previously mentioned, are 

uble-breasted, and their closing edges are folded under in broad, 
Straight hems which are united with button-holes and inlaid buttons. 
la each side there are two long bust darts, which, with under-arm 
Gores, side-backs and central sections, fit the polonaise superbly. 

2 


LavtEes' PRINCESS COSTUME. 
(For Description sce Page 255.) 


The under-arm gores have extensions cut on their back edgés, whick 
are draped by upward-turning plaita and tacked together at the top. 
The center seam is discontinued from a little below the waist-line, 
and each central section, with its adjoining side-back, is extended to 
form a long coat-tail, which is caught to the panier-drapery described 
at the lowest plait. The coat-tails are lined with satin 0. <2e same 
shade and are ornamented with olive buttons arranged in a ure at 
each side below the closing. After the fronts have been lapped to 
the proper width for closing, they are tacked permanently together a 
short distance below the waist-line and allowed to flare apart for the 
remainder of their length. A second‘panier-drapery is then adjusted 
upon each side, with its front edge even with the center. These 
panier-sections are rounding in shape, and their tops are sewed ta 
the polonaise across the hips after the manner of coat-skirts, while 
their back edges are laid up in overlapping plaits and sewed together, 
tackings being made to fasten thefn to “he upper portions of the 
deeper back-drapery. A bow of ribbon is placed over the meeting 
of the front corners, and three rows of braid border the edges, while 
five rows decorate the bottom of the front proper, and five similar 
rows outline a deep, round collar about the neck, the actual finish 

| being supplied by a 
straight, military col- 
lar. The braids ie 
in two soiled 
shades arranged 
ternately, and is quite 
effective and stylish. 
The sleeve is in coat 
shape, and is model- 
led with a dart seam 
at the outside of the 
arin, It has five rows 
of braid arranged in 
cuff outline at the 
wrist. Upon the ov- 
erlapping side of the 
front is a row of but- 
tons parallel with 
those used in closing 
and the loose edges of 
the front are decorated 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, which finish 
up the ornamental 
items very appre- 
priately. 

Such a_ polonaise 
as this combines styl- 
ad with any kind 
of skirt, except a very 
long train, and, when 
the weather will per- 
mit, may be worn ia 
the street without an 
extra wrap, as the 
coat effect is very 
jaunty and becaming. 
Flannel, either plain 
or plaided, is a favor- 
ite material for these 
garments, and, as the 
construction _ partic- 
ularly favors the com- 
bination of contrast- 
ing materials, two 
varieties will often. be united in its formation. The upper pamnier- 
drapery and the lining to the coat-skirts will often be of plaid 
or brocaded goods, when the remainder is of plain fabric. 

We have pattern No. 7291 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-twe 
inches wide be selected for the garment, seven yards and three- 
eighths will be required in ite construction for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, three yards and 
a-half will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 centa 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 2658.) 


No. 7279.—Of all the stylish wraps of the season, the coat segne 
to be the most popular. Perhaps this is because there are so many 
charming variations of the mode. One of the latest is here repre- 
sented. Cloth of a dark wood tint is used in the construction of the 
model, and velvet facings several shades darker, together wita silk 
cord and metal buttons, form the-.decorations. Two bust darts in: 


258 


little distance 
coat. The center-backs 
are the only portions of 
.the coat which extend its 
full depth, the side-bhodies 
and fronts reaching merely 
a short distance below the 
waist-line and havin 

their skirt-portions ‘cited 
by a cross seam at each 
side. Therearecxtra widths 
allowed on the front edges 
cf the center-backs, which, 
meeting extensions on the 
front-skirta, form back- 
ward-turning plaits at the 
sides, in which are inscrt- 
ed long laps of velvet. 
The latter add very much 
to, the effectiveness of the 
skirt and afford opportu- 
nity for the location of 
three buttons upon the 
upper part of cach. Be- 
tween .these buttons are 


féstoondd double loops of | 


cable-cord, which add the 
crowning toueh to the 
skirt decorations, Large 
pocket-laps of velvet are 
sewed in with the skirt 
seams, and each of them is 
ornamented with three 
buttons and simulated but- 
ton-holes. As mentioned 
in the title, the front is 
double-breasted, and ac- 
cordingly, in addition to 
the buttons used in clos- 
ing, there is asecond row 
lag ch bir Stato 
closing does not ex- 
tend to- the throat, the 
upper portion of the 
fronts being turned back 
in lapels and faced. with 
velvet. Below the lapel 
strips of the material, ad 


Altho gh the ornamen- 
tation of the coat is sim- 
ple, both as regards selec- 
' tion and arrangement, it 
is very effective, and the 
style will often be copied 
just as it is here portray- 
ed. As much variation as 
the wearer desires may 
however, be .made.. “All 
kinds of coatings and 
oloakings, and also suit 
goods of all seasonable 
textures, will be made up 
in this style, and though, 
as we have stated, the 
trimming may be varied 
in any desired way, it will 
tever be elaborated to any 

eat extent. A decidedly 

dsomé coat of this style 
ie made of dark - green 
fancy cloth, with plush of 
the same tint for the col- 
lar, lapel, pocket-lap and 
cuff-facings, Thick silk 
cord of the same shade 


ie ae tee ear ee ee 
each side of the front, low sid 
in the most stylish manner, the center seam being left open from a 
low the waist-line, after the manner of a gentleman’s 
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4raotively festooned in loops across the back. 


and are made of polished horn. 
We have pattern No. 7279 in thirtcen 
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e-bodies and a center seam fit the coat twenty-cight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twer 


ate 


ty-two inches wide, five yards are needed in making the cos 
for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide t 


Lapres'’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 256.) 


the edges are under-faced with narrow 
the front and lower edges of the skirt are 
finished in the same way. A velvet collar encircles the neck, and 
round cuff-facings of velvet complete the stylish coat sleeves, each of 


which is embellished with three buttons and simulated button-holes. 
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the removal of the unnecessary width at the sides. A deep, roun 
collar, covered with fur, fads about the neck, and the edges of the 
sleeves are bordered with bands of fur. 


used in closing the front. 


Double-width fabrics, such as Siciltenne, diagonals, Antwerp silks, 


Lapizs' DOUBLE-—BREASTED COAT. 
(For Description sce Page 257.) 


The buttons are large 


sizes for ladies from 


mond or any other fanc 
We have pattern No. 


design in vogue. 
73 in ten sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


used, two yards and three 
eighths will suffice. Pric 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cent 


—--<>- —__—_— 
LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations sce Page 200 


No. 7273.-—A very ele 
gant style of wrap, simila 
in some respects to thi 
dolman, and posseasing 
several new and very at 
tractive features, is amo 
the favorites for Winte 
wear, and is accuratel 
represented by the accom: 
panying engravin The 
fabric selected for the 
model is diagonal cloth. 
There are but two sec. 
tions of material com. 
prised in the constructi 
of the wrap, and these 
joined in a bias seam af 
the center of the back and 
turned under in wide, 
straight hems at _ their 
front edges. Upon each 
shoulder are two  darta 
which give a faultless ad- 
ee and just ‘below 

em is a lon ni 
made for the i ede ait 
ig quite short, owing to 
the style of the garment, 
and consists of two sec- 
tions flaring at their outer 
edges and deepening to- 
ward the outeide of the 
arm. Extending from the 
sleeve to the bottom of 
the garment at each side, 
is aseam which aids in the 
adjustment by allowin 


A pair of metal clasps are 


cloths and similar materials 
are the most desirable for 
such wraps; for, when 
single-width goods are 
used, piecing necessarily 
occurs at the back. 
Fringe, lace, jet pendants, 
passementerie or any deco- 
ration in vogue for Wip- 
ter wraps may be applied, 
with the most pleasing 
results, The bottom is 
finished plainly in the 
alia instance, but may 
e ornamentally complet- 
ed, if desired. Although 
there is a wide latitude 
given in the selection and 
arrangement of trimming, 
the elegance of the model 
is fully as well displayed 
when but little elaboration 
is apparent in the garni- 
tures. The garment will 
frequently be lined with 
fur or bright-tinted oe 
silk or Farmer satin, an 
the latter material will 
usually be quilted in dia 


If material forty- 


ght inches wide be selected for the ga 
arth will be required in its construct 
wv. If goods fifty-four inches wide be c 


fice for the purpose. 
nee of pattern, 1a. 3d. 
: 30 cents. 


ee 


LADIES WRAP. 
‘or [Dnatrations eee Page 200.) 


Vo. 7306.—Despite the 
mtiness of the coat and 
e elegance of the shor- 
¢dolmans, the long wrap 
tured in these engrav- 
ws claims its share of 
npularity, and, being a 
wet becoming street and 
uriage garment, and par- 
culsrly suitable for ma- 
ons and elderly ladies, it 
ery deservedly receives 
large share of fashion- 
blefavor. The material 
epresented in the model 
jdiagonal cloth, and the 
evorations consist of vel- 
et facings and silk pip- 
ie. The fronts are 
traight at their closing 
dges, and close in double- 
reasted style with velvet 
mttons seeded with fine 
ets and button-holes 
wound yith silk, a row of 
mttons being added on the 
wverlapping side to carry 
out the double-breasted 
ffec. The arm’s-eye is 
iot much larger than if it 
rere for an ordinary coat 
deeve, but it has a high, 
mcefal arch upon the 


toulder, The back is fitted by a sli 
rhich terminates a short distance from 
extensions allowed on the loose edges, W 


one upon the other. The 
deeve comprises two sec- 
tions of material, and is in- 
srted between the front 
and back. The larger or 
outside portion of the 
deeve curves over the 
thoalder in conformity 
with the outline of the 
arm's-eye, and, after as- 
‘suming a convenient shape 
for the arm, extends near- 
Iyto the bottom of the 
wrap, its front edge being 
turned back in a revers 
that is faced with velvet, 
‘Piped with silk and fas- 
tened to position under 
buttons and simulated 
batton-holes. The under 
portion of the aleeve cor- 
responds in skape witb 
the part that passes over 
the arm, and serves to 
give it a comfortable 
closeness about the hand. 
It 8 sewed to the arm's- 
eyeonly for a few inches, 
- and is joined to the main 
portion of the aleeve in a 
straight seam above the 
-revers, A deep band of 
: Velvet, headed by a piping, 
; ommaments the sleeve at 
the baad, and a velvet 


collar, similarly finished, completes 
; decoration applied on the low 
- Superb outlines of the wrep are 


r 


7291 


Front View. 


the bottom and has narrow 
hich are lapped and tacked 


Front View. 
Laprres’ DoUBLE—BREASTED COAT. 
(For Deacription see Page 267.) 


the neck. A piping is the only 
edges, in consequence of which the 
fullv disclosed to view. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 


such a wrap. Fur, fringe, marabou 


7291 


Back View 


Laprgs’ DOUBLE-BREASTED, COAT POLONAISE. 


(For Deacription see Page 257.) 


represented, and plus 
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also allowed upon th 
meet the back edges of added skirt- 
beakward-turning plait_ai each sid, 
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ment, three yards and a- Although the model is not elaborately decorated, a lady may 
ion for a lady of medium aged her fancy to 
or 


almost any extent in the selection of trimmings 
hosen, three yards will Y 


ruching, passementerte or 

any species of trimming 
may be applied in any 
tasteful manner, but the 
wrap will be just as styl- 
ish when simply orna- 
mented. All kinds of 
beaver and fancy clothe, 
silk, velvet, satin de Lyons 
and plain and brocaded 
goods will be used for 
wraps of this style. Black 
is the favorite color for 
them, as it can be worn 
with any dress. 

We have pattern No. 
7306 in ten sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust mea- 
sure. Of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, five 
yards and a-fourth are 
needed in making the 
wrap for a lady of medium 
size. Lf goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, two 
yards and a-half will suf- 
fice. Price of pattern, 
ls, 3d. or 30 cents, 


oe —_ ——_--= 


LADIES’ OVERCOAT, 
WITH HOOD. 


(For Mlustrations see Page 261.) 


No. 7319.—The title of 
this garment calls atten- 
tion to the attributes of 
comfort and jauntiness 
which the model possesses, 
and seems quite in keep- 
ing with its ample propor- 


ghtly curved center seam, tions. Fancy coating of a dark mixed-gray shade is the material 
of a corresponding color is used for facing 
machine-stitching and buttons also being employed in finishing the 


affair. As the title explains, 
the garment is an overcoat, 
fashioned very much in 
the manner of a gentle- 
man’s surtout, but posses- 
sing more grace of outline 
and a_ correspondingly 
modified adjustment. It 
is double-breasted, the 
body having a seam where 
the closing of a single- 
breasted garment would 
oceur and extending below 
the waist-line in oval out- 
line. The adjustment is 
effected by means of a 
bust dart in each side of 
the front, under-arm gores, 
side-backs and a center 
seam. The only portions 
of the full length of the 
garment are the center- 
backs. .These extend to 
the lower edge of the 
dress, and, instead of being 
joined together all the way 
to the bottom, have nar- 
row extensions allowed 
upon their edges below 
the extremity of the cen- 
ter seam, these extensions 
being finished with three 
rows of stitching and lap- 
ped from the left side over 
the right. Extensions are 


e front edges of the center-backs, and these 
nortions and with them form a 
The side-skirt-portions fall to 


i 
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an even depth with the remainder of the overcoat, and each one is of plain satin, the buttons being of the handsome variety kno 
sachenive 


composed of two sections fitted with the utmost eleganoe, uniting 


grace and amplitude in 
the most effective man- 
ner. The cloxing edges are 
curved and faced with 
the material, the closing 
being made in double- 
breasted style from the 
reck to the top of the 
skirt with button-holes 
and polished wood but- 
tons. Round pocket-laps, 
lined with plush and fin- 
ished with stitching, are 
sewed upon the hips, and 
three rows of stitching 
complete the bottom of 
the garment. Ouff-facings 
of plush encircle the wrists 
of the coat-shaped sleeves, 
and buttons are placed at 
the tops of the plaits at 
the back, and also in the 
upper corners of the pock- 
et-laps. 

A very stylish and oon- 
venient feature of the 
coat is the careless, 
ful hood, which belongs 
to the popular style known 
as the “Capuchin.” It 
is formed of a single sec- 
tion of material, folded in 
two at the center, run to- 
gether at one end and 
fitted to the neck at the 
top. It is lined with plush, 
and its front corners have 
plaits laid in them which 
turn the edges over all 
around. It is sewed to the 
neck in the same seam with 
a straight, standing collar. 


All varieties of coatings, Ulster cloths, Cheviots and similar 
fabrics will be made up into garments of this style, and facingsof any to position under buttons. 
decorative material, bands of fur and machine-stitchings are permis- 


sible upon them; but be- 
- yond these and pretty 
buttons, decorations will 
- rarely be applied. Such 
‘a garment is comfortable 
for riding or walking, for 
cold or wet weather, and 
the hood is large enough 
to throw over the chapeau 
when occasion demands. 
Satin or silk may be used 
instead of plush. 

We have pattern No. 
7319 in thirteen sizes for 
Jadies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. If material 
twenty-two inches wide 
be selected for the gar- 
ment, eight yards and 
three-eighths will be re- 

uired in its construction 
or a lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, four yards 
will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 6d. or 35 cents. 


—_——_—___.¢—____. 


LADIES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED CLOAK, 
WITH HOOD. 

@or TWustratons see Page 261.) 

No. 7311.—An elegant 
model for a cloak of any 


material is here renresented. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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Front View. 


It is Mlnctrated in this instance 


Laprgs’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 258.) 


Lapres’ WRapP. 
(For Description see Page 959.) 


The front turns back in lapels at the top, and 


in double-breasted 
from below these 
to a little below the w 
line with button-holes 
buttons. There are a 
dart and an_ under 
dart in each side of 
front, and side-baoks 
& curved center 
the back, which fit the 
ment in a superb m 
regulating the adj 
to a py medium 
tween close and bh 
ting. The center 
terminates a_ ahort 
tance below the 
line at the top of 5 @ 
similar to that seen 1 
gentleman’s coat, and; 
tiny, backward- 
plait is tacked at 
same point in the 
back scam, heigh 
the coat effect. At 
top of each of these 
plaite is a button, and 


-each front resta a had 


some pocket, falling | 
two deep points ati 
lower edge and tumd 
down at the top in a pou 
ed lap betyveen these tw 
the lap being faced wi 
sation and all the points« 
namented with buttons 
demi-cuff, exactly mate 


ing the pocket in shape, t 


with the points turned’ 
instead of down, is | 
ranged upon the up 
side of the coat-shap 


sleeve, and the center point is faced with satin, and all are fasten 
The lapels are faced with satin, s 
the fronts and lower edges are piped with the same, There 


no collar upon the clos 
the neck being fitted hi 
and having a Capud 
hood joined to it TI! 
style of hood is very fa 
ionable, and is formed 
one section of mater 
doubled and then seam 


_ atone end and hollow 


out at the top to fitt 
neck. Its front ends : 
laid in a plait reversing 
edge, and it is lined wi 
satin, which affords 
tasteful contrast to t 
brocade and harmon) 
with the other decoratiol 

Suit goods of var 


. qualities, as well as 


kinds of cloakings, : 
made up in this wi 
and the trimming usus 
consists of facings appli 
as in the present instan: 
Fur and feathers are @ 
used as decorations, b 
very much elaboration 

the arrangement is di 
cour. by La Mode. 

very dsome_ cloak 

this style is made of bl: 
satin de Lyons, with | 
buttons and brocaded fs 
ings. Another is of bls 
brocaded camel's-hs! 
with tiger-plush facinj 


We have pattern No, 7311 in thirteen (sizes for ladies from twent 


@8 composed of brocaded goods and finisucu with fac_nys and pipings eight to forty-six inches, bust sacagsare. Of material twenty-w 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 


ches wide, five yards are needed in making the cloak for a lady Mesto and three-eighths will be required in ita construction for a 


‘mediam size, If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two 


wie and three-eigh 
ii suffice. Price of pat- 
m, ig. 3d. or 30 cents. 


ee 


ADIES’ COAT BASQUE. 
‘ox Iltnstratiéns see Page 202.) 


No, 7276.—The charac- 
istics which give this 
arment the title of coat 
saque are very apparent, 
pd adi much to the at- 
ractivenees of the model. 
he fronts are of more 
ban the usual depth, and 
recurved at the closing 
nd rounded off below it 
n avery graceful outline. 
ich side contains two 
ust darta and an under- 
sm dart that fit it ele- 
antly, whilo the back has 
extending to 
he shoulders and an 
rching seam through the 
enter, The center seam 
s discontinued a short 
bstance below the waist- 
ine, and each half of the 
mck falls in coat-skirt 
fashion eome distance be- 
ow the front. The mate- 
nal eelected for this model 
8 Bult and the low- 
r edges of the basque 
we piped with silk, the 
oat-tails being under- 
faced with the same. A 
apel-ornament, formed of 
a single oval section of 
the goods folded so as to 
appear like double collars, 
% sewed in with each 
shoulder seam and ex- 
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Lapigs’ OVERCOAT, WITH Hoop. 
(For Deseription see Page 259.) 


y of medium size. 


If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 


two yards and an-eighth 
will suffice for the pur- 
pose. Price of pattern, 


ls, or 25 centa. 
—_——_—_-__—_——______— 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
Gor Illustrations see Page 263.) ; 


No. 7308.—Several of 
the latest modes in basques 
show the double-breasted 
style of adjustment, and 
one of the most attractive 
examples is here illus~ 
trated. It is made of fancy 
suit gooda and trimmed 
with silk, the decorative 
portions one simply but 
very gracefully arranged. 
Two bust darts in each 
side of the front, under- 
arm gores, side-backs and 
a curving center seam fit 
the basque beautifully. 
The closing edges are 
straight, and the right 
side over the left and 
closes with button-holes 
and buttons, a row of but- 
tons being also arranged 
upon it to perfect the 
double-breasted cffect. 
The skirt falls in a deep 
point at the center of the 
front and describes a shor- 
ter point at each side of 
this one. It curves up- 
ward over the hips and 
deepens again from the 
back under-arm seams un- 
til it forms two deep 
points at the back, extra 
widths being allowed on 
the back edges of the side- 


tends down the front to the waist-line, the reversed portion being backa, so that these two points will meet. The center-backs also 
faced with silk and the Aaron edges piped. A narrow, stand- have extensions allowed on their front and back edges a little below 
ing collar of the goods finishes the neck, and round cuff-facings the waist-line. They are folded under and run together, causing 
of alk complete the fashionably-shaped coat sleeves. these sections to fall in shorter points over the side-back extensions, 

Basques of this style, when made of heavy materials, willbe worn the lower edges flaring apart in the opposite direction. All tho 
on the street without an outside wrap. They will often be made of edges are viped with silk, and a plaited sash-end of silk is sewed at 
entirely different materiala 


from the remainder of the 
costume, even when they 
tre intended as comple- 
tons to particular suits. 
for instance, a costurne, 
including a basque of this 
syle among its compon- 


ents, hag the skirta com- 


posed of satin and velvet, 
and the basque made en- 
trely of woolen goods, 
with satin pipings and fac- 
ing Another elegant 
Voilette has the skirt of 
plain velvet and silk, and 
the beeque of brocaded 
velvety. = Thick oords bor- 
‘ler all the edgea, and are 
“racefully festooned acrogs 
tie back, the ends being 
'rminated with thickly 
ted ball ornaments. 
Plush, far or any other 
material preferred may be 
sed for facings, personal 
laste regulating the seleo- 
Lon altogether, 

Beil have pattern No. 


276 in thirteen sizes for , 


Lapies’ DouBLE-BRBASTED CLOAK, WITH Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 260.) 


one end into the back un- 
der-arm seam, while the 
opposite end passes under 
the loose portion of the 
adjoining center-back and 
is fastened to it. From 
between the folds of each 
center back fall two gra- 
duated loops of silk, which 
appear to be the termina- 
tions of the plaited ends, 
adding very much to the 
effectiveness of the back. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, 
having a dart seam at the 
outside of the arm, and is 
prettily ornanented with 
a fancy cuff-facing of silk, 
oneend of which is laid in 
plaits upon the center of 
the upper side and over- 
lapped by the opposite 
or straight end, which is 
ornamented by a row of 
painted buttons. A straight 
collar piped with silk 
stands about the neck, and 
a handsome shirred sur- 
lice-ornament is arranged 
low it. This ornamen- 


€s from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If tal accessory consists of two bias stripe of silk, pointed at one end of 
material twenty-two inches wide be selected for the garment, four each and joined together at the opposite ends. A jcluster of cross- 
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wise shirrings is made at the center where this seam occurs, and 
another is made sume inches at each side of this. The surplice is 
sewed to the basque through the shirrings just below the collar, 
with the middle cluster over the center seam, and its ends are 
knotted rpon the bust, this arrangement adding one of the most 
charming touches to the construction of the basque. 

Although the last item described is one of the most stylish features 
of the garment, itmay be omitted — ° 
if considered unbecoming, as it 
, sometimes will be to stout figures. 
The general arrangement of the 
decorations, rs well as the con- 
struction of the basque itself, 
particularly favors the combina- 
tion of two materials, and though 
but a small quantity of contrast- 
ing fabric is used, it has a very 
pretty effect . The model is fur- 
ther illustrated as a completion 
toa handsome walking skirt at 
Ladies’ figure No, 4 on page 245 
of this magazine. Such a basque 
as this may be worn with either 
a short ora trained skirt, and is 
an elegant completion to a cos- 
tame of any material, Polka- 
dots and plaids are conspicuous 
among its many suitable fabrics, 

We have pattern No. 7308 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the garment, three yards and 
geven-eighths will be required 
in its construction for a lady of 
medium aize, If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, one yard 
and seven-eighths will suffice for 
the purpose. It will require 
seven-eighths of a yard of silk 
twenty-two inches wide for the scarf. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 
cents. 
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LADIES' SKIRTED BASQUE. 
| (For Illustrations see this Page.) 
. 7312.—The fashion of wearing basques that contrast in color 


or texture with the remainder of the costume, is already very popu- 
lar both in Paris and New York, and cannot help gaining in favor 
while the materials and models for their construction are constantly 
increasing in beauty, as they are this season. One of the latest varia- 
tions of the style is illustrated in these engravings. The material 
selected for the purpose is striped velvet, and the decorations, which 
are quite simple but effective, are silk cord and tassels. The closing 
edges of the basque are turned under in broad hems, and each side 
is fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm gore, while the back 
has a center seam and low side-bodies, The front describes a sharp 


Lapres’ Coat Basque 
(For Deseription see Page 261.) 


point at the extremity of the closing hems, and then arches upwa) 
over the hip to the back edge of the under-arm gore. From i 
latter point the back deepens in outline until a point is formed at th 
center of the back, and the sides of the basque are made of unifon 
depth by means of added skirt-portions. These skirt-portions a 
straight at their front edges, extending to within a short distance 
the closing edges and curving over the hips in conformity with the ou 
line of the basque itself, decrea 
ing in width as tHey join th 
pointed back. This method « 
adjustment is productive of tb 
most elegant and stylish eflec 
and is especially adapted to m 
the figure appear symmetna 
and graceful. The closing is rs 
complished by means of twi 
rows of buttons, one row on cac 
side, between which is laced sii 
cord that is tied in a bow be 
low the lowest ones and 
tassels fastened to the enda 
dainty, military collar is sew 
about the neck, and on 
cuffa of the material are 
ranged about an inch from th 
wrists of the coat sleeves. 

This style of finish, though se 
vere in its plainness, is fashion 
able and pleasing in effect. Al 
kinds of novelty goods, and suit 
ings of all varieties as well, wil 
be made up in this way. Plax 
and figured velvets and satin anc 
silk brocades will be especially 
favored for basques intended t 
be worn with rich silk or wool 
en skirts, and cheaper brocade 
and plain fabrics will also b 
used as bodies for less elegan' 
costumes. Sometimes the skitt- 
portions, ‘cuffs and collar will & 
made of plain material when the remainder is brocaded, and vice 
sabe The closing may be accomplished in the usual naanner, if pre- 
erre 

We have pattern No. 7312 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment; three yards and a-half 
will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. I! 


Front View. 
Laprrs’ SKtrTep Basque. 
_ (For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. 


goous forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and seven-eightht 
will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 


es 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 268.) 


No. 7268.—A basque, which will serve as a dress-body. to + 
house or street costume, and-which at the same time will be cor 
formable to the style, In vogue) for full-or demé dress occasions 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 


s here represented. It is equally elegant for either purpose, 
ad possesses many points of novelty and beauty. Two varie- 


ies of suit goods, one plain and the other brocaded, are united 


ntha construction of the model, and silk cord and tassels, in con- 
anction with the brocade goods, constitute the decorations. 


ront is cat high in the neck, but is represented as being cut out in 
orations in the model. The 


Sompadour outline according to p 


Proat View. 


Lapras’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 262.) 


dosing edges are turned under in straight hems, and in each side are 
two bust and an under-arm dart, which on the fitting in 
the most elegant manner. The adjustment of the back is equally 
graceful, owing to the employment of side-back gores reaching to 
the shoulders and a curving seam through the center. The outline 
of the skirt is tly diversified by being cut away diagonally 
from the termination of the closing, arching quite high over the hips 
and deepening into a point again at the back edges of the side-backs. 
The latter are not joined to the side-backs for a few inches from the 
bottom, and the center seam is discontinued from the same point. 
the central sections being several inches deeper than the remainder o 
the basque. Each center-section is laid in a cluster of plaits at the end, 
reversed upon itself and fastened under a pendent ornament, a hand- 
tome cord being suspended between the two. The center-backs are 
cat from brocade, and the front 
i faced in vest shape with the 
tame. Brocaded  revers-orna- 
ments, inserted in the shoulder 
seams, turn back from the Pom- 


padour opeming, and when the 
garment ie ‘left high-necked, as 
mm the Mitel a standing collar 


wa 2|about the neck. 
m.of the opening are 
th a fmil of lace, 
ea as a standing 
the neck at the 
gveks and eyes, or but- 
ton-holeg, and thin, flat buttons 
on a fly, gfe used in closing the 
sai on the back edges Z 

¢ véil-facing are arrange <a 
handsotne cishsnive buttons, 
having cord laced upon them 
from one side to the other and 
ted at the bottom in a cluster 
of loops with tasselled ends. 
sleeve ig in full-length coat- 
shape, with a dart seam at the 
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it may be cut away and have a Pompadour of the goods arranged so 
that it can be worn or omitted at the pleasure of the wearer. Satin 
and plain velvet or brocade, and various other rich combinations, will 
be developed in this way; but they are by no means necessary to: 
produce a satisfactory effect. Two varieties of woolens may ‘be just: 


as stylishly united, or, if desired, one kind of goods may be used. 
throughout. The latter choice will, however. rarely be made, except 
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Pront View. 


Back View. 


Lapiss’ Basque. 
(For Deecription see Page 264.) 


when very rich goods are selected. A very stylish illustration 
of this model may be seen at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 250 of 
this Detingator, where a back view of it is presented. tt is superb 
for either evening or day wear; the changes of garniture permis- 
sible, making it an easy matter to adapt it to either pu . Pas- 
sementerie, or Languedoc, Spanish, Irish, French or any other variety 
of lace will trim the garment richly and effectively. and jetted or 
beaded cords, with tassel or ball ornaments attached to them, may 
be disposed as artistic fancy suggests. os 

We have pattern No. 7268 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque for. 
a lady of medium size, will require one yard and: three-fourths of 
plain goods and one yard and seven-eighths of brocade, cack 
twenty-two inches wide. Of forty-eight-inch wide goods, seven- 
eighths of a yard of the plain, 
with one yard of the brocade, 
would suffice for the purpose, 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents: 


a tne ets 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations sce this Page.) 


No. 7286.—One of the most 
novel and prominent features of 
this basque is the graceful Turk- 
ish sash knotted across the front; 
but, as this addition is made after 
the basque itself is constructed, 
we will describe it last. The 
material selected for the model 
is suit goods, and facings of a 
contrasting: color and silk cord 
and tassels form the trimming. 
The front is folded in broad, 
straight hems at its closing edges, 
and below the hems is cut away 
diagonally at each side for a 
short distance. The front is 


outside, but is illustrated in Back Vieu fitted by two bust darts in cach 
“three-quarter” length—that is, side, and the back has side-backs 
oats only to a little below Front View ai & ee ue scam, while 
eelbuw. It is ornamented sae c tween the front and back are 
With a broad frill of lace sur- Lapres' Basque. narrow under-arm gores, which 
mounted by a cuff-facing of bro- (For Description see this Page.) complete the adjustment in the . 


cade, whose enda flare a 

© Outside and are lace 
tad terminates in tassels to correspond wi 
dosing in the front. ; 
| a basque as this is suitable for any occasion. It may be cut 
high at the neck and have the Pompadour simulated by trimming, or 


at 
with cord that passes between buttons 
the finish given to the 


most elegant manner. The back 
is considerably deeper than the remaiuder of the b. “we, and the cen- 
ter seam is discontinued from a little below the war line, allowing 
each center and its adjoining side-back portion to fall 11. > long tab: 
These taba are faced with the contrasting goods and eac. one i4 
shirred several times across, a few inches(from)the bottom. A lacing 
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of sik ecrd is ther arranged between the two from the termination 
of the center seam to these shirrings, and its ends are tied in loops and 
tipped with tassels, An under-facing fivishes the bottom of the front. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, and its outside seam terminates a few 
inches from the wrist, the interior being faced with the contrasting 
color below its termination. A lacing of cord with tasselled ends is 
applied on the seam just above the opening, and, though quite simple, 
proves effective as a decoration. The neck is completed with a 


Back View 


LavIes' Basque. 
(For Description sce this Page.) 


standing collar which is simply piped, and the front is closed with 
buttons an: button-holes, Below the collar at the back is a sercll 
design done with cord, which extends down each side of the front and 
terminates at the tops of the darts in short, tasselled ends, The sash 
is the only feature yet to be described. It comprises two oblong 
strips of the goods, lined with the contrasting fabric and each gath- 
ered slightly at one end. This end is inserted between the side-back 
and under-arm gore, and the opposite end is gathered just as tightly 
as it can be, and a large tassel 1s sewed to it. The two may then be 
tied in a bow close to the waist or crossed carelessly at the front or 
left side. 

Of course, the sash is merely an ornamental addition to this 
basque, and may be omitted if not desired; but, being pretty and 
novel, young ladies especially will desire to retain such a pleasing 
feature. The tassels may be made of fringe by winding the latter 
around a cork or a roll of paper, or they may give place to jaequets 
or jet balls, Another pretty illustration of the basque is shown at 
Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 251 of this Detrngaror. Any kind of 
material makes up stylishly in this way, and when the facings are 
of bright-colored satin or soft silk, the effect is very attractive. The 
trimming may be varied in any way the fancy dictates; but, as cord 
and tassels are very fashionable ornaments, they will often be applied. 

We have pattern No. 7286 in thirteen sizes for ladies f:om twenty- 
cight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, four yards are needed in making the basque for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two 
yards will suffice. The linings will require one yard and three- 
eighths of contrasting goods twenty-two inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls, or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 268.) 


No. 7290.—This basque presents a gracefully varied outline, and 
is beautifully adjusted. The material selected for ita construction is 
a dark olive suit goods, and the trimming consists of plaitings, fac- 
ings and Ppines The front turns under in straight hems, and is 
cloaed with button-holes and pearl buttons. It is deepest at the 
center and curves upward over the hip, where it is quite short. 
Two bust darts fit each side, and under-arm gores, side-backs and 
a hollowing center seam perform the rest of the adjustment. 
The back is considerably deeper than the remainder of the basque, 
and is rendered very ornamental in effect by the addition of plaited 
fana, which are inserted in the center and side-back seams just 
below the waist-line. The fan at the center of the skirt is wider 
than the othera, and is laid in overlapping side-plaits turning toward 
the center, while that at each side is disposed in a single cluster of 
plaits. These fans give the back-skirt a stylish fullness and diversify 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the outline charmingly, and, as they are made of satin, they afford s 
stylish contrast. The lower edge of the skirt is finished with a Pipe 
ing, and upon each siJe of the front is a plaited satan ornament in the 
shape of a straight lapel, which extends from the shoulder seam to 
the bust and is sewed to position about an inch from the lower end, 
A straight, military collar, piped about the edges, completes the neek, 
The sleeve is in coat shape, and is very tastefully ornamented. It has 
a convenient fullness at the elbow, and a slash is made at the outside 
of the arm to permit of the insertion of ‘a satin fan, the corners of the 
sleeve being reversed upon the outside and also faced with satin. 
A bow of satin ribbon is fastened at the top of the slash, completing 
the decorations in a most becoming manner. . 

A basque of this style is an elegant completion to a coetume of 
any material, and the model, while adapted to any variety of mate- 
rial, is particularly commendable for rich textures that are not apt 
to become worn out in a geason or two, for it isa style that does 
not appear old-fashioned after its first popularity has passed away. 
The fans and pipings may be of brocade, silk, velvet or any deccra- 
tive or contrasting material, or they may be like the basque, if desired. 

We have pattern No. 7290 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust’ measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, three yards are needed in making the basque for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard 
and a-half will suffice. It will also require three-fourths of a yard of 
eilk twenty-two inches wide for fans. Price of pattern, la. or % 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Nlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7310.—This basque is a model of elegance. It is made of 
plain and brocaded satin de Lyons, and its superb adjustment, with the 
taste displayed in the arrangement of its decorations, renders it espe- 
cially noticeable. The fronts are considerably curved at the closing 
and are united with button-holes and jet buttons. There are two 
darts in each side, and the back has an arching center eeam, as well 
as elegantly modelled side-backs extending to the shoulders, while 
between the front and back at cach side are two narrow under-arm 
gores, which complete the fitting in the mcst perfect manner. The 
front of the back extends to a medium depth below the waiat-line, 
and is nearly straight ‘cross the lower edge; while the under-arm 
gores curve upward over the hips, and the side-backs deepen into 
pointed outline. The center-backs are much longer than any other 
part of the basque, and the center and side-back seams are discon- 
tinued from a short distance below the waist-line, extra widths being 
allowed at their terminations and folded under at each edge in over- 
lapping plaita, without increasing the width of the center sections 
Each one is tipped with a heavy ball of jet, above which falls a circle 
of silk and drop pendants, and above this is a deep, circular arrange-— 


7295 


Front View. 
LADIES’ BasQueE. 


(For Description see Page 265.) 


Back View. 


ment of jetted soutache wound upon a stiff foundation. The effect of 
this decoration can be better understood by a glance at the engraving 
of the back view, and the pictures also display accurately the perfect 
symmetry of the basque. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is curved 
upward a little at the wrist toward the outside seam. A cuff of the 
material, piped at the edges and flaring apart at the erde, ia arranged 
a little above the hand, and little tabs of plain saten de Lyons fall like 
loops of ribbon from the lower edge, overhanging a frill of Isce_ 
sewed on the inside) | “Around, standing-collar, piped with p.ain m#- 
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les era the neck; and upon the bust of the dress, just inside 
the closing, are shirred ornaments of plain goods, Each one con- 
asts of a bias piece, shirred in clusters of three little tucks at inter- 
vak of about ten inches between every two clusters, The ends 
are shirred into very narrow spaces and concealed by a row of jet 
passementerie, which commences just in front of the shoulder seam 
and terminates upon the bust. A side belt is tacked at the waist- 
line of the basque, and whalebones are inserted in all the seams. 

The suitability of this basque for combination with a skirt cut by 
pattern No. 7272, which is illustrated on page 266 and costs Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents, is mentioned in the description of the latter garment, 
and the two are shown together at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 243. 

The barque is equally as suitable for combination with any other 
style of skirt, either short or trained. Its method of fitting renders 
it particularly desirable for stout ladies, as the two under-arm gores 
produce a perfect adjustment in the side of the basque and Serve 
to make the figure appear symmetrical, without rendering the model 
inany way unbecoming to slender ladies. The decorations may be 
-vaned to accord with the texture of the fabric selected. 

We have pattern No. 7310 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque for a 

y of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of bracade 
twenty-two inches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches wide. 
The shirred sections will require seven-eighths of a yard of plain 
material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES' BASQUE. 
(For Diustrations seo Page 264.) 


No. 7295.—Two bust darts in each side of the front, under-arm 
low side-backs and a curving center seam are the means used 

in effecting the elegant adjustment characterizing this basque. The 
fronts and under-arm gores extend but a short distance below the 
waist-line, while the back is considerably deeper and is arranged to 
present a panier effect with overhanging tabs. To produce this 
result, the side-backs have extra widths allowed on their back edges, 
which, after being laid in upturning plaits, are sewed together. The 
center seam is discontinued at the point where these.extensions 
commence, each central section being then turned up in a long loop. 
and fastened. The material of which the basque is made is a mixed: 
-ailk-and-wool suiting of a rich, dark purple shade, and the tabs at the 
back are lined with light heliotrope satin, the panier being anders 
fuced with the same to the depth of about an inch from the edge. 
The remainder of the basque is deepened by the addition of a row 
of loops or tabs of the material, lined with satin and sewed to the 
lower edge under a broad band of brocade. The front is faced with 
brovade to simulate a vest, and a rolling collar of the same encircles the 
teck ©The sleeve is in coat shape, and is trimmed with two rose- 
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Lapies’ Basque. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


‘ia buttons and satin button-holes, and a b oad band of brocade; the 
tormer decorations being placed in front of the outside seam, while 
: the band is disposed above them. a 

~ Although the constraction of this basque is not elaborate, it is 
highly attractive, and the garment wil] be found generally becoming 
~ bo both stout and slender figures. Any two materials may be united 
In the manner illustrated in the present instance, or one may 
-be used for both ar and decorations It is, however, more 
steshionable to have the ornamental portions contrast with the 
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remainder of the basque. An exquisite toilette, composed of this 
basque and a skirt with attached drapery, and cut by pattern No. 
7294, which is illustrated in this magazine, is made of derk purple 
camel's-hair, with heliotrope satin trimmings, The bonnet to match 
is of heliotrope satin and purple plush, with a garniture of foliage 
and tips in the two shades, the leaves being of satin rimmed with 
plush. A black cloth wrap or a coat of the suit goods may be worn 
with such a costume. At Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 249 of this 
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Lapres' CHEMISE AND ConseT-CoveER, COMBINED. 


(For Description sce Pago 206.) 
issue, the basque is again handsomely displayed in combination with 
the skirt mentioned. 

We have pattern No. 7295 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment, three yards and five-eighiths 
will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and five-eighths 
will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 
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S LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations sco this Page.) 


No. 7298.—Perfect fitting and graceful outlines render this 
basque a conspicuous favorite. It is made of suit goods and 
trimmed with satin, and, though the arrangement of the decorations 
is simple, opportunity is afforded to make them very effective. The 
fronts close with buttons and button-holes, and form a point at each 
side below the hems, their lower edges rounding upward on the 
hips. There are two bust darts in each side of the front, and these, 
together with under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam, per- 
form the adjustment in a most acceptable manner. The center seam 
extends only a short distarfte below the waist-line, and at its termi- 
nation is folded an under box-plait. The back is deep and square in 
outline, and in the side-back seams of the skirt are inserted long 
satin laps ornamented with buttons. A piping of satin finishes the 
bottom of the basque, and a satin collar stands about the neck. 
Below this collar is a deep, rolling collar, also of satin, whose ends 
extend in lapels upon the bust. The sleeve is in coat shape, and 
is trimmed with a strip of satin laid in side-plaits and reaching 
entirely around it, one end being sewed upon the upper side a little 
in front of the outside seam and the other brought around diagonally 
and fastened just above it. A button is placed at the bottom of the 
lower end, and another at each edge of the upper end. 

Brocade, velvet or striped or figured goods of any kind may be 
applied as trimmings in this manrer upon a basque of plain goods, 
with very pretty effect. Embossed velvet, with plush or satin trim- 
mings, makes a handsome basque of this style to wear with woolen 
or silk skirts or to complete a costume of the same material. For 
dreasy occasions the sleeves may be cut off in three-quarter or 
demi atyle, and finished with lace, plaitings of the material, or in an 
other mode the maker deems pretty and)stylish.\ Cords with tassc 
or picquets attached may be added, with arustic effect. Such a basqne 
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is a stylish completion for a costume of any kind, and the model is 
adapted to any material of either rich or ordinary wxture, The model 
is sac illustrated at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 247 of this issue. 

Wea have pattern No. 7298 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material aba 


two Inches ~ide, three 
ing the 
inches wide be used, one 
yard and seven-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


ards and seven-eighths are needed in m 
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LADIES’ CHEMISE AND 
CORSET-COVER, 
COMBINED. 

(Por Iltustrations sce Page 268.) 

No. 7316.—The ingen- 
ious and convenient man- 
ber in which this gar- 
ment combines the pro- 
perties of a chemise and 
corset-cover is worthy of 
admiration, and its u- 
harly comfortable and sim- 
ple construction is readily 
explained. The material 
is bleached muslin, and 
the chemise portion is of 
the usual length, with o 
little fullness at the top 
which is gathered an 
sewed to a narrow band. 
A very narrow sleeve, 
formed of two pieces of 
material which are joined 
under the arm and taper off to a point at the top, where the ends 
overlap each other slightly, is sewed at their upper portions to the 
neck-band, and a tiny guaset is sewed in the corner formed by their 


joining to the body of the garment. The bottom of the chemise is 


finished with a hem, and the sleeve and neck-band are edged with 
narrow ruffling. Before the band is sewed to the chemise, however, 
the corset-cover is adjusted. It consists of two sections of material, 
one of which forms the 
front and the other the 
back. They are each ga- 
thered slightly at the top 
and also at the lower 
edge, and extend to the 
waist-line, being sloped 
off at the sides to follow 
the outline of the arm’s- 
eye and fastening together 
below it with a button- 
hole and button. From 
this point to the bottom 
the under-arm edges are 
turned under for hems, 
and the lower edge of each 
half is sewed to a waist- 
band, a button-hole being 
worked in each end of the 
front one, and buttons to 
correspond sewed upon 
the back, so that the cor- 
set-cover is buttoned 
about the waist beyond 
the possibility of displace- 
ment. The front of the 
corset-cover is laid in fine 
tucks before being gather- 
ed, and a strip of Ham- 
burg insertion is stitched 
perpendicularly upon the 
center of the garment. 

Not only does the meth- 
od of construction do away 
with the necessity for a separate corset-cover, but it reduces the quan- 
tity of material required and lessens the bulk about the shoulders 
and waist, a fact that is of considerable importance in a warm cli- 
mate, as well as being a very agreeable provision for ladies of stout 
build. This provision also makes one piece less to send to. the 
laundry. In finishing up the garment, the arms’-eyes for both por- 
tions are faced with bias strips of the material, and the side seams of 


geruent for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight 


Lapres' WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 267.) 
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the chemise are overcast or French-felled, the latter process consist- 


ing of running them on the outside and then on the inside, 80 as to 
bring the raw edges between the two runnings. The chemise may 


be made of Canton flannel, muslin or any other material in vogue | 


for unde*-garments, and the corset-cover may be of the same or of 
cambric, linen, etc., and may be elaborated to any extent with Han- 
burg, lace, edging, tucking or any other desirable decoration. 
construction of the corset- 
cover is so admirably 
planned tkat it offers no 
restriction whatever to the 
movements of the arms. 
We have pattern No 
7316 in ten sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to for 
ty-six inches, 
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size, will require three 
yards and three-fourths 
of material thirty-six in- 
ches wide. Price of pat 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7307.—It would be 


skirt more simple in con- 
struction and at the same 
time more 
fect than the one here 
illustrated. It is made of 
plain suit. and trim- 
med with brocaded mate 
gn consists of only two divisions, a tablter or front-gore ands 
back-breadth. The tablier is deeply 
rounded upward at the sides, and is fi smoothly at the top with 
out the aid of darts. It is draped by means 
ease each side, and corresponding plaite are laid in 

th, which is straight across the atanin and much deeper than 
the . A cluster of folds, laid upward at the center of the 
breadth, completes the 
draping stylishly. A plack- 
et-opening is made at the 
left side, and the fullness 
of the breath at the top 
ig arran in two double 
box-plaits, the garment 
being sewed to a belt. 
The front of the over- 
skirt is faced with bro 
cade to the depth of nearly 
a-quarter of a yard from 
the bottom, and a band of 
the same width is applied 
on the back-breadth 3 
short distance from the 
bottom. A pair of tapes, 
sewed under the side 
seams and tied together 
regulate the closeness « 
the over-skirt about the 
figure. - 

This is a verv desirable 
model for plaid or figured 
goods of any kind, and 
also for heavy texture 
that look best when sim- 
ply draped. Indeed, it i 
an advisable selection for 
any material, and will & 
admired by young ladies 
for its grace, and by el} 
derly ones because it com- 
bines plainness with elec 
gance. An over-skirt of brown camel’s-hair, made up in this wal 
and intended to form part of a travelling costume, is trimmed wi 
bands of brown plush. Another of plaid serge has bands of plaz 
goods like the ground color of the plaid. Any preferred varict 
of fringe or lace may border»the edger,yif desired. The over-skir 
may be worn with: a. basque, coat or plain waist, as preferred, an 
with a plain or a trimmed skirt. A beautiful model for an un 
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trimmed skirt 13 No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 cents. It is a new center, the ends are laid up in plaits and sewed flatly over the 
. model, and may be seen on page 271 of this issue, where it is side-back seam, and the center is sewed through the shirrings 
_fnished with perfect plainness, upon the center of the front-gore. It does not reach quito 

We have pattern No. 7307 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to the top, its upper edge being turned in and sewed flatly to the 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of material twenty-two inches skirt. A row of jet fringe borders the bottom, and is caught up at 
wide, four yards and a-half are needed in making the garment the shirring, reproducing the outline of the drapery itself, with 
for s lady of medium sise, If goods forty-eight inches wide be charming effect. The back-drapery comprises two breadths of the 
‘ued, two yards and | brocaded fabric, which are 


fourth wi suffice. just as long as the skirt 
Price of pattern, ls. or ‘HANUNT i itself and are shirred to 
25 cents, SS S r Se ® the depth of several inches 
= . vi N at the top.. They have no 

eT Mees = et ry & XN plaits or other means of 
LADIES’ WALKING- y “ ‘ draping, but fall straight 
SKIRT Bs SS down—one of the latest 

"(for Dnstrati ni eon Page 08) ¥ Xe ‘ modes in drapery. Their 
aerate : ya side edges are sewed to 


No, 7272.—It is charao- 


teristic of the fashions of 
- this season that elegance 
and simplicity go hand in 
hand, and the walking 
skirt here illustrated is 
one of the moat Verma 3 
examples of the fact. It 
is not elaborate in con- 
"struction, but is particu- 
- larly stylish and grace 
and the mode is adap 

to any material or combin- 
ation of materials. The 
materials selected in the 
present instanow are plain 
sod brocaded saisn de Ly- 
ons, with plaitings of the 
plano goods, Jet frin 
and pendants form the 
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fei is , 
ol a Iront-gore, & gore for 
- each side and a back- 


breadth, and is short enou 
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Lapres’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 268.) 
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Side- Back View. 


the skirt in such a way as 
to conceal the ends of the 
front-drapery, the seams 
being continued all the 
way to the bottom. The 
bottom of the drapery is 
trimmed with three nar- 
row box-plaitings of plain 
satin de Lyons, the top 
being sewed to the same 
belt as the remainder of 
the skirt, and a placket- 
opening for the drapery 
furnished at the left side. 
An elastic strap is fastened 
at intervals of a few inches 
to the drapery near the 
bottom, to hold its fullness 
in position at the back; 
and a pair of tapes are 
sewed to the side-back 
seams of the skirt and tied 
together to regulate its 


closeness. 


Such a skirt as this may be worn with any style of basque, and, 


front and sides are fitted by a few tiny plaita, and the fullness of when united with one cut by model No. 7310, which is in thirteen sizes 


the back is Jaid in side-plaits turning toward the placket-opening at 


the center. At each side 
of the center of the front 
is a long panel, commen- 
ang a httle more than a- 
quarter of a yard from the 
top and consisting of three 
bor-plaits, which are blind- 
stitched to the skirt at their 
outer edges and tacked 
here and there to within 
about six inches from the 
bottom, to retain them in 
potion. They are then 
shirred in a cluster of six 
rows, with about a-quarter 
of an inch between eve 
two rows; and below this 
they are again folded in 
plits which extend to 
the bottom of the skirt. 
A plain g of about the 
same width ag the panel 
8 now allowed, and then 
another panel is arranged 
oueach side in exactly the 
ame manner as the first. 
Over the plain space be- 
tween every two panels is 
4 broad strip of jetted 
ie, which ter- 
minates at the shirring of 
the panels and has a short 
piece of fringe at its ex- 
remity, the ends of the 


being gathered up so as to form a sort of festoon. 
between the plaits below the shirrings is now filled in by sections 


for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 


costs ls. or 25 cents, forms 
a particularly stylish cos- 
tume. The skirt is illus- 
trated in connection with 
this basque at Ladies’ fig- 
ure No.2 on page 243 of 
this issue. The two mod- 
els will very often be 
united in the formation 
of costumes, but, as pre- 
viously expressed, either 
of them may be united 
with any other. Materials 
suitable for house and 
street use will be made 
up in this way, and so 
will fabrics for evening 
wear, short skirts being 
in greater favor than 
trains, especially with 
young ladies, for occasions 
where there is a possibility 
of rooms being crowded 
or where it is expected 
theré will be dancing. 
There is abundant oppor- 
tunity for the development 
of a contrast, whether the 
effect desired be marked 
or quiet. The fabrics se- 
lected in the present in- 
stance are leading favor- 
ites in rich black goods, 
but less expensive mate- 


The space rials may be selected with equally satisfactory results. Care should 


be taken ia finishing up the akirt, that the placket-opening of the 


of box-plaiting exactly corresponding with the plaits in the panel, drapery be provided with hooks and eyes for closing, lest the edges 


the effect of the decoration being superb. A short scarf or éablier 
drapery, consisting of a lengthwise breadth of brocaded satin de 


flare apart unpleasantly. 


The skirt itself may be made of lining 
goods, and, if it be faced up around the bottom jand between the 


Lyone, is disposed on the upper portion of the front and sides in panels, this fact will not be discovered. |The‘arrangement of the 


the following manner : 


It is shirred several times through the 


trimming may be varied in any way the wearer pleases. 
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We have pattern No. 7272 1n nine sizes for ladies from twenty to inches wide. Of forty-eight-inch-wide goods, four yards of the 
thirty-six acer waist measure. To make the skirt fora lady of pe with one yard and three-eighths of the brocade, wou.d suffice | 


medium size, will require seven yards of plain material, with three for the purpose of construcuon. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents 
ards and a-half of brocade goods, each twenty-two inches wide. 

f goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, three yards and a-half ee 
of plain, with one yard and tkree-fourths of brocade goods, will LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. @ubsviiiasleinaa ce Pace Oat) 
No. 7299.—A more elegant walking skirt than this does not grace 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. the list of Winter fashions. Ithas a front gore, a gore for each side 
and a back-breadth, the latter being gathered at the top and having 
(or Tinesrebons sen 2 ae: 20) a casing sewed upon it. through whith tapes are run and tied toge- 
No. 7309.—This skirt is simple but clegant, and, as it has a ther to regulate the fullness. The gores arc fitted by darts, aud all 
graceful drapery permanently attached to it, it is especially conve- the lower portion of the skirt is finished with a decoration consist-— 
nient. The material employed in the formation of the skirt is suit ing of the material, which is suit goods, and satin arrarged in a very 
8 of a gendarme shade, and the trimmings consist of plaitinge of effective manner. Short sections of satin are shirred twice near the 
same, beaded fringe and brocaded facings, the eiiay Seeger being top, and twice about half-way between the top and bottom, and 
particularly effective. There are a front-gore, a gore for each side, inserted between triple box-plaits of the goods; and then the entire 
apd a back-breadth comprised in the skirt itself, and the back- decoration is sewed to the skirt in a line with the shirrings nearest 
breadth is regulated by being gathered at the top and shirred by the top. A graceful drapery, consisting of double shaw! points and 
tapes run through a casing about: half-way from the bottom. The an over-skirt back, is permanently attached to the skirt, increasing 
org arc smoothly fitted at the top by darts, and a placket-ofening its beauty and its convenience. The front-drapery is fitted over the 
ig made at the left side. A narrow knife-plaiting, stitched on toform  gores by darts, and the two underlapping points cross each other at 
its own peat constitutes a fashionable finish for the bottom. The the center of the front, while the others, which are narrower, form 
drapery is peculiarly arranged, and comprises a scarf, a back-breadth. a point back of them at each side. Both have plaits in their back 
and a set of tabs. The | ' edges, which drape them 
latter are of brocaded handsomely; and they are 
goods and are long, nar- antl sewed together with the 
row and straight at all side-gorer to the back of 
their edges. hey are the skirt. The back-drap 
sewed flatly upon the front ery is sewed in with the 
and sides of the skirt at same seam nearly to the 
their upper edges, with bottom, and is draped by 
their ends falling four or six upturning plaits in 
five inches from the bot- each side arranged in two 
tom, and their side edges clusters of three each. It 
flaring prettily apart. The is tacked to the skirt once 
scar{-drapery is cut length- at the center, to render it 
wise of the plain goods, sufficiently bux ffant to be 
and is fitted over the gores graceful, and the top i 
by darta. One end is shirr- thered and sewed to the 
ed up very narrow, and It with the skirt and the 
the other is draped by remainder of the drapery. 
several upturning plaits. A plait is folded near each 
The plaited end is sewed front edge of the tack- 
upon the right half of the drapery below its joining 
back-breadth a little back to the skirt, to simulate a 
of the side seam, while the revers, a facing of satin 
opposite end hasan elas- being applied to carry cut 
tic strap attached to it, that the effect; and broad barids 
is passed over the plack- of satin finish all the ed;zes 
et-opening and fastened of both the back and front 
at the top of these plaits. draperies. By refereace 
This strap is concealed by to Ladies’ figure No. € on 
the subsequent disposal of page 247, another picwure 
the back-drapery, which of the costume may be 
ig com of a straight Lapres’ WaLkina SKIRT. seen. 
breadth having an exten- Sometimes this skirt 
' gion at one side that is ga- Cee Leeipmomece thin Ene?) will be made of cordu- 
thered in two clusters to roy, cloth, velvet or other 
form a sort of frill, which is faced with brocade and lapped over the heavy goods and finished with entire plainness, and the drapery 
adjoiring end of the scarf at the right side. The left edge of the will be made of silk, woolen or mixed novelty goods.) The model ig 
back-drapery is bordered with a broad band of brocade and is fast- already a favorite for plaids and bordered goods, the latter being 
ened in a loose fold or plait just below the placket-opening. The trimmed with the borders woven upon them. A very pretty skirt 
difference in the method of draping the two sides causes the left- made up in this way, is of plain garnet serge, trimmed with a tiny 
hand corner to fall in a point at the center, and this simple item  under-plaiting and several rows of machine-stitching. The drapery 
adds very much to its effectiveness. The top of the drapery is_ is of matelassé plaid having a larger proportion of garnet than of any 
gathered to the same size as the back-breadth, and both are sewed other color in its design. Machine-stitching is the only finish used 
to the same belt. The tottom of the scarf is bordered with fringe,. upon the edges of this costume. | 
but no further decoration is added upon any portion of the drapery. We have pattern No. 7299 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty ta 
The onportunity afforded for a graceful combination of contrasting thirty-six inches, waist measure. If material twenty-two inches 
fabrics will rarely be disregarded in the construction of such a dress wide be selected for the garment, nine yards and a-fourth will be 
as this, and the tabs will ueually be of material entirely different from required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If goods 
the rest of the skirt. Sometimes the skirt will be of velvet, corduroy, forty-eight inches wide be chosen, four yards and an-eighth will 
cloth or some heavy goods, and the drapery of lighter silk or wool suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. | 
fabric. It is considered most stylish to finish the tabs plainly, but, 
when they are of dark goods, they are frequently lined with some i eee 
brilliant color. Any two or three ‘materials may be commingled in LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
such a skirt, with the most charming resulta. An elegant method of 
completing the skirt may be seen at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 245 Poe Dhnetrations ree suis Page?) 
of this DELINEaTor. No. 7287.—The fashion of attaching the drapery permanently t 
We have pattern No. 7309 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty the skirt is popular, not only for its beauty, but also for its conveni 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a ence and economy. The mode is constantly rece‘'ving new anc 
lady of medium size, will require seven yards and five-eighths of charming variations, and one of the latest is represented in thes: 
piain goods, with two yards of brocade material, each twenty-two engravings. Suit) goodscof\a handsome, dark-sapphire shade is use 
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in the construction of the skirt, and ruffles of the same, facings of o 
contrasting oolor and silk cord and tassels form the trimming. 

A front-gore, a gore for cach side and a full back-breadth are 
united in the formation of the skirt, which is of walking length. The 
gores are fitted smoothly at the top by darts, while the breadth is 
gathered, the placket-opening being made at the left side. Before 
the belt is added, the arapery, consisting of four separate sections, 
is arranged upon the skirt. Two long, narrow breadths, gathered 
just cnough at the top to give them an easy adjustment, are applied 
upon the front, Their corners meet below the belt. and their front 

flare apart in shaw! shape, leaving exposed s V-shaped section 
of the front, Abcut a-third of the length from the bottom, six 
crosswise rows of shirring are inserted in each section, and they are 
sewed upon the skirt at the upper and lower rows. Two similar 
draperies are arranged upon the back, that upon the left side being 
shirred and sewed upon the back so as to appear a trifle buuffent. 
The tops ot the back-drapery are gathe-ed with more fullness than 
the fronts, and the front edge of the left one is reversed to the depth 
of an inch or two, to disclose the handsome old-gold satin with which 
each section of the drapery is lined. The right drapery, instead 
of being shirred, is reversed upon itself at the Bia where the 
shirring occurs in the other, and displays more effectively than the 
ther the beauty of the lining. A triple festoon of cord, having 
its ends tipped with tassels, is draped froin side to side across the 
lower part of the back, forming a rich and stylish decoration and 
the only one that is added 
upon the drapery. The - 
exposed portion of the 
front 1s overlaid nearly to 
the top with shirred puffs 
of the material, arranged 
in the following manner: 
A straight section, about 
six inches deep, is shirred 
about an inch from the 
wp to form its own head- 
ing and is stitched across 
the. gore. Another sec- 
tion is then shirred in the 
same way, and its ruffled 
edge overlaps the bottom 
of the first one. In this 
way the front is covered 
nearly to the bottom, the 
lowest being cut deep 
enough to form a ruffie, 
which falls even with the 
edge of the skirt. This 
ruffie hag a puffed headi: g, 
and ig extended entirely 
around the skirt. 

Provided it be made of 
suitable material, a skirt 
of this style is as appro- 
priate for evening wear 
#8 it is for the street. The 
model will be a particular 
favorite for costumes of 
woolen and velvet, cordu- 
roy, satin or any decora- 
tive fabric. The effect of bright-colored linings upon the drapery 
is very stylish and pretty, but they may be omitted if not desired, 
aad narrow under-facings or pipings may then be used to finish the 
edges. The front and bottom of the skirt may be left plain or trim- 
med in any way the fancy of the wearer prefers. Suit goods of all 
kinda, including those in vogue for evening and general full-dress 
wear, will be made up in this way. See Ladies’ figure No. 10 on 
page 251 of this issue, for another view of the garment. 

We have pattern No. 7287 iu nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. If material twenty-two inches 
wide be selected for the garment, seven yards and a-half will be 
required in its constrnction for a lady of medium size. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be chosen, three yards and three-eighths 
will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents 


~-}-———— -—- 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlnstrations see this Page.) 


No. 7294.—A very graceful disposal of drapery and au excellent 
opportunity for an effective contrast are observable in this skirt, which, 
a the title explains, is in walking length. It comprises the usual 
gores for the front and sides and a back-breadth. The gores are 
«noothly fitted at the top by darts, and the hreadth is gathered at each 
aide of the placket-opening. Two pairs of tapes are fastened under the 
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side seams and tied together to regulate the fullness, anda decp box- 
poe of the goods, which is a garnct suiting, finishes tho bottom. 

he drapery consists of a broad ¢ablier and a full back-breadth, and 
ita arrangement is novel and effective. The tablter is fitted upon 
the gores by darts, and has two square clusters of shirring at the 
center, one of which is a short distance from the bottom and the 
other about four or five inches above. The ‘ullness taken up in 
these shirrings is laid up im plaits at the sides, and the bottom of the 
tablier ig ornamented with deep tabs that are lined with the goods 
and turned up and fastened in loops upon the under side. The side 
edges are sewed flatly upon the side seams of the skirt, and the 
shirred spaces are also sewed at the top and bottom to the front. 
The back-drapery is an obleng breadth having two deep, downward- 
turning plaits in each side, and two clusters of four shallow plaits 
each at the center. The top is laid in two double box-plaits and is 
sewed to the belt with the rest of the skirt. The side edges conceal 
the seam of the front-drapery, and the bottom is finished with a 
broad band of brocade, which extends as far up as the lowest plaits. 
A similar band heads the loops upon the tabiier and completes the 
decorations in a very attractive manner. The back-drapery is tacked 
to the skirt at the plaits in the center, and by this means is retained 
in the graceful shape illustrated. 

This model is a very judicious selection when the quantity of 
material to be made up is limited, as there is really no necessity for 
making the skirt itself of anything better than lining goods, it being 

entirely concealed by the 
drapery and trimming. It 
will howe ver, be frequent- 
ly made of velvet, cloth, 
corduroy or some heavy 
goods and finished without 
trimming, except, perha 
a narrow, bright plaiting 
falling from beneath ita 
lower edge, and the drap- 
ery will, in such instances, 
usually contrast with it, 
woolen suiting being com- 
bined with all of the fab- 
rics mentioned. Any other 
mode of trimming sug- 
gested by the fancy may 
be adopted, instead of 
that illustrated, and the 
front-drapery may con- 
trast with the back and 
skirt, if desired. Another 
handsome illustration of 
the model, in combina- 
tion with a pretty basque, 
is shown at Ladies’ figure 
No. 8 on page 249 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

We have pattern No. 
7294 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 
Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, nine yards 
and  three-eighths are 
needed in making the skirt for a lady of mediurn size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, four yards and seven-eighths will sufiice. 
Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


Stde-Back View. 
Lapires’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LADIES’ TRAINED SKIRT, WITH DRAPERY. 
(For Illustrations see Page 270.) 


No. 7271.—An elegantly modelled trained skirt, to which a grace- 
ful drapery is permanently attached, is pictured in these engravings. 
It is made of plain and brocaded goods, the former being used for 
the skirt itself, which consists of a wide front-gore, a gore fur each 
side and a back-breadth. The gores have darts at the top to fit 
them smoothly at the front and upon the hips, and back of che darts 
the side-gores are gathered with the back to the proper dimensions. 
A placket-opening is made at the center of the breadth, but the belt 
is not sewed on until after the drapery is added. A shirring is 
arranged upon the breadth and the back portions of the side-gores, 
and tapes are fastened higher up under the seams and tied together | 
to complete the adjustment of the fullness, The train is in oval out- 
line and is formed by lengthening and broadening the breadth and 
adjoining gores, the effect being unusually graceful. Two narrow 
knife-plaitings separated by a ruffle of brocade, trim the front and 
sides, and surmounting them is a broad band,of brocade. The train 
is entirely covered with knife-plaitings of plain goods, and the bro- 


270 


caded band is also extended around it, but the brocaded ruffle is 
omitted from this portion of the decorations. The drapery is com- 
posed entirely of brocade and is in the form of an over-skirt, It has 
an oval tablier, raiscd at the sides by plaits and fitted at the top bya 
dart at each side of the center. Its side edges are sewed flatly over 
side-gores, and their seams are concealed by the adjoining edges of 
the back-drapery. The latter comprises two oblong breadths, draped 
very high at the center by pele plaits and left open for a 
placket near the top. Their upper edges are gathered and sewed 
to the belt with the skirt, and, owing to the plaits at the center, 
each one falls in a deep point at the bottom. They are tacked to the 
skirt at the lowest plait, and their edges, as well as those of the 
front, are bordered with silk fringe. 
Any two materials combine handsomely in this way, and any 
style of basque or round waist may be worn with such a skirt. 
An exceedingly pretty toilette is shown at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on 
age 250, where this model is combined with a stylish basque. 
f preferred, one material may be used throughout, but both fancy 
and fashion usually decide in favor of a commingling of tints or tex- 
tures, Thin goods, such as Swiss, mull, lawn, illusion and other dia- 
phanous fabrics, are as graceful in effect when made up in this way 
ag are heavier goods. They, however, require an abundance of 
laces, embroideries, ribbons or other trimming, while, if taste prefers, 
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gold satin, and the ends are each gathered over an elastic cord until | 
they are just large enough to pass easily over the hand, the elastic being 
run between two lines of stitching inserted about half an inch from the 
edge and forming a tiny frill where the hand enters, The inner and 
outer parts of the lining are seamed together about an inch from this 
frill, and between them is arranged a thick sheet of wadding. Inside 
of the frilled edges of the puffed portion at each end is gathered a 
row of wide lace, which adds a soft, rich finish to the affair. 

Any material entering into the construction of street or carriage 
costumes is fashionable for muffs. It is but little work to make one by 
this model, and consequently many ladies will have muffs to match 
different toilettes, while others will have only one, making the outside 
of black or neutral-tinted material and the lining of some brighter 
hue, so that it will harmonize with any color. Lace may be added 
or omitted, at the option of the wearer. Brocaded velvets and sating, 
silks and novelty silk-and-wool goods, and also plain suitings, will be 
used for muffs, and the linings will cover almost as varied a range of 
materials, silk and satin in bright or delicate colors predominating 
for the purpose. Fur will sometimes be used for lining, but the 
wadding will usually be considered warm enough without such an ad- 
dition. It is needless to point out the convenience of such articles, as — 
every lady understands how comfortable they are, and also how 
convenient as receptacles for the porte-monnaie, etc., when shopping. 
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Side-Back View. 


Lapigs’ TRaINeD SxreT, wiTH DRraPpEeRy.—(For Description see Page 269.) 


heavy materials may be made up with almost perfect plainness. 
We have pattern No. 7271 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
medium size, will require six yards and five-eighths of plain goods and 
three yards and seven-eighths of brocade, each twenty-two inches 
wide, In forty-eight-inch-wide goods, three yards and five-eighths 
of the plain. with two yards of the brocade, would suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ MUFF. 
(For Dlustration see Page 271.) 


No 7318.—Muffs to match the costume are this season even more 
fashionable than those of fur. They are daintily shaped and serve not 
merely for comfort but also as dainty adjuncts to the beauty of the 
toilette. A charming model for their construction is here repre- 
sented, It is made of black satin, lined with old gold and trimmed 
with wide lace. The outside is arranged in puffs formed by pee 
up tiny welts a little less than three inches apart and inserting a cor 
in each welt, the last one at each end being taken up about an 
inch from the edge, which is doubled under to form a ruffled finish. 
The ends are seamed together, and the outside is then ready to slip 
over the lining. The latter portion ia, as here said, composed of old- 


Pattern No. 7318 is in one size, and calls for one yard of satin 
twenty inches wide for the outside and foundation, together with 
half a yard of the same material for lining, in making a muff like 
it. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ FULL WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustration see Page 271.) 


No. 7301.—This walking skirt is full enough to appear very ele- 
gant without the addition of drapery or trimming, but it is go sym- 
metrically shaped and proportioned that either may be added, with- 
out detracting from its beauty. It is made of suit goods, and com- 

ises a front-gore, a gore for each side and three back-breadths 

e breadths are gathered three times at the top to reduce them to 
the requisite width, and the gores are sloped off so as to fit smoothly 
without even the aid of darte, A placket-opening is furnished at the 
left side, and a belt is sewed to the top. Additional length cufficient 
for a hem may be allowed upon the lower edge, or the bottom may 
be finished with a pair of tapes. An elastic is fastened at the side 
seams and passed under atripe of the material or bits of tape tacked upon 
the breadth at short intervals, thus retaining the fullness in fal 
position, without confining it-as closely asya shirring would ae it 

The fact that the, front of, this, akirt fits smoothly, without having | 
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darts taken in it, constitutes one of its chief claims to popularity, as 
perfectly plain skirts are very popular this season and the beauty of 
exch skirta is marred by the ordinary means of adjustment. There 
ss fullness enough to make the skirt hang gracefully, though the 
width is not go great as to interfere with the addition of a tablier or 
wy other style of front-drapery preferred. The model will be in 
meat demand for flannel, cloth, corduroy, velvet and all kinds of 
yeary fabrics, as well as for suitings of all varieties, In most cases 
. rimming will be omitted altogether; but in 
~ome instances a narrow plaiting of the ma- 
terial or of contrasting silk or satin will be 
olaced under the lower edge, the length 
being proportionately decreased to make 
room for it, Ruffles or plaitings may be 
sided upon the outside, if desired; but they 
are not. so fashionable as the decoration men- 
tioned, which. pa i simple, adds greatly 
to the appearance of the ent. 

We have pattern No. 7301 in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment, 
ax yards and three-fourths will be re- 
oe in its construction for a lady of me- 

jam size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
he chosen, three yards and a-fourth will be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ FOUR-GORED SKIRT. 
(For Dilustration see this Page.) 


No, 7267.—A superior model for a skirt of any material, and one 
that will be universally popular for costumes comprising only 4 
kirt and body, is here illustrated. It is made of suit goods in the 
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7301 
Lapres’ Fort Wa.Lkine SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 270.) 


mesent mstanoe and is finished with perfect plainness, a fancy that 
istinguishes the skirts of many of the most stylish costumes of the 
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season. A front-gore, a back-breadth and two side-gorcs, one for 
each side, are united in its composition, and the gores are so per- 
foctly fitted at the top that neither darts nor plaits are necessary to 
conform them sioeully to the figure, this attribute making the 
model particularly desirable when the top of the skirt is exposed to 
view. The back-breadth has a placket-opening at the center, and is 
gauged three times at each side of it, reducing its fullness to the 
proper dimensions and preparing it for tne belt. So gracefully and 
skillfully is the skirt planned, that ncither 
tapes nor shirring-strings are necessary to 
retain its fullness in proper position, this in 
itself being a quality that will be one of ita 
strongest recommendations to popular favor. 

Such a skirt as thie may be finishea with 
a hem invisibly stitched or having several 
rows of machine-stitching in it, and from 
beneath the hem may project a narrow 
plaiting or ruffle of the same or of a con- 
trastiug color. Velvet, cloth, flannel, cordu- 
roy and similar fabrics will be made up 
in this way, to wear with round waists or 
basques of the same or of silk, satin or 
wool goods, It is very fashionable to have 
the dress-body contrast with the remainder 
of the costume, and it is also at times very 
convenient, Bright of subdued brocades in Oriental designs are 
frequently united with plain, dark fabrics in this way. Bands of 
contrasting material or of fur are among the most effective decora- 
tions for such a skirt, but, as previously mentioned, Fashion as fully 
sanctions perfect plainmess. 

We have pattern No. 7267 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. If material twenty-two inches 
wide be selected for the garment, four yards and an-eighth will be 
required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If goods 


Lavrgs’ Four-GoreD SKIRT. : 
(For Description see this Page.) 


forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards and a-fourth will suf- 
fice for the purpose. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FIGurE No. 1.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
Frovre No. 1.—The costume which this engraving illustrates is 
one especially desirable for school or ordinary wear, as it combines 


plain and comfortable garments and serviceable fabrics. 
The dress, only the skirt-trimming of which shows beneath the cloak, 
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. Fieure No. 1.—MUusses’ Costume. 
(For Description ste this Page.) 


is formed of cashmere, and, although it unites three garments—a 
basque, skirt and over-skirt—is all included in one model. The skirt 
ig short and round, and is trimmed with a deep kilt-plaiting stitched 
twice near the bottom and set on to form its own heading. The over- 
skirt has an apron-drapery shirred in a broad cluster at the center, and 
a full back-drapery which may be bordered with plaid. A stylish Turk- 
ish sash is at one side, and both the skirt and over-skirt are sewed to 
one belt. The basque is like a short, round cuirass, closing at the 
oack, and has an added skirt, which should be of plaid or whatever 
other contrasting material may be used in making the dress. The 
model to the dress appeared on page 209 of the October De.inea- 
TOR, and is No. 7252, price ls. or 25 centa. It may be used for any 
fabric desired, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. 


The cloak has a loose, sack front and is slightly double-breasta 
although closing in the ordinary single-breasted manner. The lx 
is shaped by a seam at the center and by side-back sections, whx 
skirt-portions are crossed hy pointed straps and whose back-portis 
form tiny folds that are laid smoothly over laps sewed in with 
seams, thus giving quite a full effect to an otherwise flat back. | 
preferred, the straps may be omitted. A reference to pago 277 wi 
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FiaurE No. 2.—MIssrs’ CostuMeE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


disclose two views of the garment, made up and trimmed more ¢ 
orately than here illustrated. Fur is in this instance used to deco’ 
the top of the patch-pocket, to cover the collar and form a cuff 
the wrist, and its effect is simple yet stylish. The model is jn ¢ 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and is No. 7! 
price 1s. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of felt, and is trimmed with a scarf of satin caught do 
at the sides with fancy pins. 
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FieurE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Dlustration ‘see this Page.) 
Ficore No, 2,-—This, engraving) illustrates 2 very pretty cust 


~ 


lor general wear. It is made of suit goods and very simply 
rimmed. The skirt consists of a kilt-plaited front and a double 
vox-plaited back, and is sewed to a yoke so as not to interfere by 
ts bulk with the adjustment of the jacket or basque. It is hemmed 
it the bottom, and tapes are sewed underneath to hold the plaits 
sroperly. Sometimes the belt to which the yoke is attached is 
acked to the under-arm seams of the waist, but a better way to keep 
t in place and from sagging is to suspend it by shoulder-straps 
rossed at the back like suspenders. 

The basque has a vest and a jacket-front, both of which are 
itted by an under-arm dart, while the vest has also a bust dart. 
The back is adjusted by a center seam and side-backs, and, like the 
ront, curves away from the center at each side. A large, handsome 
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FigturE No. 3.—MISSES’ HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


tow of ribbon is placed over the termination of the center seam, and 
‘tow of buttons is back of each under-arm seam near the bottom. 
4 Byron collar of velvet bound with silk is about the neck, and silk- 
bound cufi-facings of velvet are about the wrists of the sleeves. A 
band of velvet is also along the edges of the jacket-front, and, like 

the other lower edges, those of the band and jacket are neatly 
ge with silk. The vest closes with button-holes and velvet 

Uttons, 

Upon page 275 two views of the costume model may be seen, 
owing the vest, ete., of contrasting fabric—a method of combina- 
“on approved of by nearly every one, and certainly very pretty. 

€ model is suitable for fabrics of any description. Made up as 
ilustrated, with the skirt and jacket of plaid, and the cuffs, collar and 
Yest of plain, it would be very stylish indeed. The model is No. 
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7277, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 
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“IGURE No. 3.—MISSES’ HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 3.—The costume which this engraving illustrates is one 
of the fancies of the present, and for ladies of all ages, from wee 
folks to grown-up people, the kerchief costume is all the rage. It 
first appeared two Summers ago in gingham bandanna plaids, but, 
except by a very few, was not adopted. Last Summer, however, its 
popularity was general, and so this Winter we have woolen kerchief 
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FIGURE No. 4.—MIssEs’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 274.) 


goods among the many pretty novelties for cold-weather costumes, 

The skirt is four-gored and of the ordinary shape. In the model 
it is narrowly trimmed all around with plaid bordering, but in this 
case its back-breadth is plain, and its gores are of Bilesia covered 
with a kilt-plaiting of “ yard-square” handkerchief goods. Over this 
plaiting is a drapery formed of one square, doubled in shaw] points 
and shaped at the sides to fit the gores. The border thus forms 
a decoration along the edges, which are simply hemmed. 

The basque is in coat style and is made ae the plain centers of 
the squares, the borders being used for the cuff-facings, the hood-lining 
and the side-skirt joining the front, under-arm gore and side-back, all 
of which are cut short to accommodate this addition. A single bust 
dart in each front, and two back-portions joined bya center seam, 
complete the basque stylishly.zcThe hood is of ‘the Capuchin style, 
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and is tied about the'neck with a cord and tasseis, after it has been 


darts and being held slightly full in sewing them to the belt. A very 


-slipped under the Byron collar completing the neck. The collar is narrow trimming may be added to the bottom of this skirt, but th 


bound witb a strip of the plaid, 
but may be made of or lined 
with the plaid, if desired. Two 
views of this costume, very 
prettily made up, may again be 
geen on this page. 

The combinations suggested in 
the present De.ineaTor in the 
description of a similar costume 
for a lady, will apply in this case, 
and often plain skirts of plaid, 
velvet, velveteen or corduroy 
will be used with the basque and 
drapery. If it be considered de- 
sirable, a back-drapery, to hang 
straight, may be added to the 
costume; or one having regular 
or irregular tackings and loop- 
ings may be used, one or two 
plain, straight widths of goods 
answering the purpose. The 
model to the costume is No. 7313, 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 
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Fieaurr No. 4.—MISSKS' COS- 
. TUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 273.) 


Fiaure No. 4.—The engrav- 
ing here alt illustrates a 
very stylish and charming cos- 
tume made of velvet and camel's- 
hair. The decoration of cord and 
tassels is a very fashionable as 
well as graceful mode of finish, 
and is so easily applied that the 
labor of completing the polo- 
naise seems mere play. The 
polonaise closes at the back, 
where it is shaped by side-back 
darts extending to the shoulders 


and terminating amid the folds of the drapery. The front is fitted 
by a bust dart and an under-arm dart at each side, and, in order to 


drape the garment, the skirt-por- 
tion of the under-arm seam is 
closely gathered so that it is high 
over the hip, the drapery falling 
in rounded outline at both the 
front and back. A tasselled cord 
is ornamentally arranged over 
the gathered portion of the seam, 
and is finally tied in a double 
bow-knot, the tassels falling upon 
the skirt. The sleeve is in coat 
shape and is encircled by an or- 
namentation of cord, while a tas- 
selled cord is tied about the neck 
ever the collar seam, with its ends 
falling in front. The buttons 
used for closing may be either 
pearl or velvet. The polonaise 
may be trimmed, if desired ; but, 
at the present time, decorations 
of any kind upon costuines like 
this one are considered detri- 
mental to their style. The mod- 
ei to the polonaise may again 
be seen in two views upon page 
280. It is No. 7302, price 1s. 
or 25 cents, and is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. It may be 
used for any material desired, 
and is one of our prettiest modes. 

The skirt is cut by a new 
model, which closely resembles 
the full skirt worn by ladies, ex- 
cept that it has only two back- 


breadths, instead of three. The front and side-gores are formed in the 
same way as those of the new, full walking-skirt for ladies, having no 
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Figure No. 5.—G1Ig1~s’ SrREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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Back View. 
Misses’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 276.) 


model is not suitable for a wi 
trimming, being made to serve 
the demand for the plain, ful 
skirts now popular. The bet. 
tom of the skirt is hemmed » 
on the facing, which may be of 
crinoline. This skirt model may 
again be seen upon page 282. |: 
is No. 7314,which is in eight size 
for misses from eight to fifteer 
years of age, and costs 10d. or 2 
cents. This skirt may be lined 
with some other fabric, but th 
best dressmakers line only skirt 
that absolutely require an add- 
tion of the kind from their thir 
ness of texture, 
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FigtRE No. 6.—GIRLS’ STREE 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 5.—This charmiy 
little costume, as here made up 
is suitable for the street only, & 
the jacket is of cloth too hear; 
for house wear. The model t 
also appropriate for house wes 
if the fabric selected be suitable 
as may be seen by referring « 
page 279, where two views 0 
it are given. The front of & 
dress and the back-breadths an 
made of velvet and _ plait 
hemmed up at_ the bottom 
The drapery, which only cross 
the front, is made of ailk ap 
laps at the center so as to form 
point at each side. It is neat! 
trimmed at the edges with a fn 
of lace, for which a knife-plait 
ing may be substituted, if pr 
ferred. 


The jacket-portion consists of a double-breasted, cutaway fron 
closing with one row of buttons and button-holes. Each side | 


fitted by an under-arm dar 
which is taken up through th 
dress-front at the same tim 
while the back is shaped b 
side-backs and a center seal 
and falls in a square skirt, wit 
a plait at each sidechask and th 
center, and seams and revers | 
the front edges. The jacket 
made of fancy cloth, and tt 
revers are velvet-faced, and t 
collar, pocket-laps and cuff-fa 
ings are of velvet. As the coa 
front is sewed in with the fro 
and drapery, and cannot be s 
parated from the rest of 
costume, the velvet on the fra 
needs to extend only far enou 
under the drapery so that 
foundation will not be disclose 
At the back it should extend f 
enough up to reach the tops 
the revers; and, as very lit 
could be saved, it would be jt 
as well to make the wiht 
breadth of velvet. The ca 
edges are bound with silk, b 
if preferred, they may be pip 
with velvet or simply hemmé 
The suit may be made e 
tirely of one fabric or of 6 
suiting fabrics combined, for « 
dinary house wear, or even | 
the street, if the jacket be wan 
lined. Plaitings, ruffles or f 


] 
bands may be added to the skirtvif the plain finish be not admire 
and the drapery- edges may be-simply, piped. The medel to w 
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y and attractive costume is No. 7288, price 10d. or 20 cents, consists of a square of handkerchief goods folded into two points, 
‘Gnd is graded in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. one falling over the other, and the fold or top is sewed to the gores 


'N The hat is of felt, and is neatly just underneath the baaque- 


ifammed with mbbon and an 0s- 
: ich feather, 
Ly oe 
| FiacreE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Iustration see this Page.) 
‘4 Ficore No, 6.—The costume 
k@ustrated is made of satin and 
iPachmere, and is one of the 
ttiest of the incoming modes. 
fhe front, sleeves, back and side- 
are of the wool fabric, 
-qhile the back- breadth, drapery, 
bretelles and cuff-facings are of 
gstin. The front is adjusted in 
the usual manner, and its skirt- 
4 ba is overlaid at each side 
ya drapery of satin, which at 
the back edge extends to the 
“bottom of the skirt and at the 
‘front edge is drawn nearly to 
the waist-line. This effect re- 
alts from the laying of wide 
plaits at the back edges and the 
close arrangement of the same 
st the front edges, which meet 
under the plaited ends of the 
" bretelles, e latter are jong 
sections, arranged in ua 
plats and extending from the 
closing at the back of the neck 
to the bottom of the drapery at 
the center of the front, where 
their loose ends are terminated 
in tassels) The skirt-portions of 
the back and side-backs form 
tabs that are arranged in loops 
and ends, thé latter being dec- 
orated with fringe. In the mod- 
el, which may be seen in two 
Tews on page 279, these ends 


are gathered in Turkish sash style and tipped with tassels. The 
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Figure No. 6.—GIRxs’ CostuME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


front. The latter is adjusted 
by the usual bust dart, and has 
@ cross seam which attaches a 
side-skirt. The front of the 
basque closes with button-holes 
and buttons, and the back is 
neatly adjusted by side-backs 
and a center seam. A hood of 
the Capuchin shape is about the 
neck and is lined with a part 
of the bordering. It falls at the 
back and, with the military collar, 
closes in front under a bow of 
ribbon. The model to the cos- 
tume is again shown in two 
views on page 278. It is No. 
7317, price 10d. or 20 cents, and 
is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. 

The hat is made of a plaid silk 
kerchief, wrapped about a tur- 
ban frame in careless folds. 


———___»—______ 


FIGURE No. 8.—GIRJS' COS- 
TUME. 
. (For Illustration see Page 277.) 


Fieure No. 8.—Of late years 
little folks have been very dain- 


’ tily and jauntily costumed, and 


in admiring their pretty garments 
the mind often reverts to those 
of our own childhood, and rarely 
with any other feeling than that 
of mortification. rare indeed, 
the painful result of the retre- 
spect is not always due to the 
fact that we are prone to laugh 
at past fashions and admire the 
new, but because the time has 
been when mothers contrived the 
dresses of their children upon 


plans of their own imagining, having had no pretty and perfect 


dleeves have cuff-facings of satin and plaitings of cashmere, and the patterns to assist them; and those who had scant time spared as 


neck is completed with a mili- 
tary collar. The model to the 
costume is suitable for any ma- 
terial made up into dresses for 
young folka, and will trim up 
prettily with plaid, velvet, silk, 
plush or any other decorative 
fabric. It is No. 7304, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, and is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of age. 

The hat is a felt Derby, and 
may be trimmed with a scarf 
aod wing, if desired. 


—_—_»—____—_ 


FictreE No. 7.—GIRLS’ HAND- 
KERCHIEF COSTUME. 
(For Iustration see Page 276.) 


Fictre No. 7.—The kerchief 
tostume is becoming a sort of 
epidemic in present modes, and 
8 made up of regular goods and 
als) in combinations of plain 
ies with all sorts of plaids. 

one illustrated has its basque 
uid draperies made from hand- 
terchief plaid, so cut and ar- 
fanged as to allow the pattern 
1 border of the goods to form 
he decoration. The skirt is 
lain, and its back-breadth is 
irred and set up on the back 
“the basque. The front and 
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Missxs’ COSTUME, WITH PLAITED SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page %77.) 


little thought and labor as pos- 
sible upon wants that were born 
of necessity; while those who 
devoted hours to embroidery 
had nothing but their beautiful 
needle-work to admire when the 
shapeless garments were done. 
Personal recollection calls forth 
pangs of wounded vanity, which 
were suffered years ago in short 
frocks of such combinations and 
colors as would aie d even an 


uncultured mother of the present 
time. What a satisfaction it 
would be to be able to recall the 
possession of as pretty adress as 


is represented by the engraving! 
This dress, with its neat com- 
ponents, its genteel, soft suiting, 
and its charming embellishments, 
is one of the symbols of progress 
in fashion, and is worthy of all 
the admiration that will of a cer- 
tainty be bestowed upon it. The 
skirt is of the four-gored style, 
and is slashed in obleng blocks 
that are piped with gay satin 
and then underlaid with a tiny 
plaiting of the same. A sash- 
drapery is arranged across the 
ores, and its ends are carelessl 
otted and arranged at the bac 
after being lined with the satin. 
If it is desired to make the eos- 
tume dressy or gay, the whole 


ide gores are attached to a belt, and in this instance they are sash may be of the satin, with a bright-tinted lining of the same. 


overed with a kilt-plaiting of 


—- , 


The front-drapery 


The basque is fitted in front.by,a single bust-dart and an under- 
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arm dart ateach side, and in the back by side-backs, and curving back 
edges closing their whole length with button-holes and buttons. 
Two bretelle-portions, which form a deep collar-effect at the back and 
over the shoulders, extend down the front in lapel form to the top 
of the bust, where their ends cross and sew to the opposite sides of 
the front, reaching to below the waist. Their edges and those of 
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FIGURE No. 7.—GiIRLs’ HANDKERCHIEF COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 27.) 


the sleeve are slashed, piped and underlaid with plaiting to corre- 
spond with the skirt, while the basque is also slashed about its lower 
edge, and the blocks are both piped and lined with satin. This dec- 
oration i8 so pretty, it is hard to suggest a more effective one. A 
method that may prove more satisfactory for ordinary wear is seen 
in the finishing of the model to the costume, which is again illus- 
trated on page 278. It is No. 7283, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in 
seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. 

The hat is a felt of the sailor shape, and is faced with velvet and 
edged and otherwise trimmed with cord. 


———$ > 


MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOOD. 
(Fer Illustrations see Page 274.) | 


. No. 7313.—The fashion of handkerchief costumes, so popular 
during the Summer, is destined to receive a still greater degree of 
favor for the present season, and large quantities of handsome woolen 
and satin handkerchief goods have been introduced to meet the 
requirements of Fashion. 

A very pretty costume for a miss, made of an all-wool hand- 
kerchief plaid in which garnet, dark-green, gold and navy-blue 
are combined, is illustrated in these pictures, and the style of 
its formation is as attractive as is the novel weaving of the 
goods, The skirt itself is of the fashionable walking length for 
misses, reaching to the ankle, and comprising a front-gore, a gore for 
each side and a back-breadth. The gores have darts at the top 
to fit them smoothly, and the back-breadth is gathered closely to 
bring it within the required space, the placket-opening being made 
at the left side. A deep side-plaiting of the material trims the bot- 
tom, and over the front is arranged a double ¢abiter, upon which 
the plaid stripe serves as a border. The tablier would be a perfect 
square but that a small section is cut from the side, and the plaid, as 
previously remarked, forms a border all around it. It is folded cross- 
wige, so that the upper portion reaches to the border of the lower 
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one, and both are bias at the center and form a point at the bottom. 
It is sewed upon the gores at the fold a short distance from the belt, 
and its side edges are inserted in the side seams of the back-breadth, 
The construction of the skirt is then complete, with the exception of 
a pair of tapes to be sewed under these seams and tied together t 
regulate the closeness of the garinent. 

The body of the costume is in basque style, and possesses a very 
attractive outline as well as a perfect adjustment. It folds under in 
straight hems at the closing, and has a bust dart in each side of the 
front. Under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam complete 
the fitting, the center seam being discontinued a little below the 
waist-line, and narrow laps allowed on the edges below its extren:- 
ity, that upon the left half being lapped over the one upon the 
right and tacked to position. The fronts, gores and side-backs are 
considerably shorter than the back, but the outline of the basque « 
rendered uniform all the way around by the addition of a skirt-por- 
tion at each side, which is perfectly straight at its front and lower 
edges, but has a diagonal effect in front from the fact that the 
two fall apart below the closing. The top of the skirt is curved 
enough to adjust it to the requisite outlines, and its back edge meets 
a little extension allowed on the center-back and with it forms s 
backward-turning plait, such as is seen in a coat. The engravings 
show how the plaited portion is arranged in the front and skirt sec- 
tions, and also how it is disposed in cuff outline at the wrist of the 
stylish coat-sleeve. A rolling collar encircles the neck, and under 
this collar is adjusted a hood, which constitutes one of the most 
charming and novel features of the garment. It is in the fashion- 
able shape called the “ Capuchin” or monk’s hood, and is formed of 
two sections of material joined together at one end and through the 
center, their outer edges being turned over all around and a little 
lean formed at each end to aid in shaping the affair. The neck is 

ollowed out and finished with a narrow bias facing, and the ends of 
the hood are fastened under the collar with pins or hooks and eyes 
A knot of ribbon at the throat adds daintily to the effect, and 1 
facing of the plaid upon the inside of the hood conceais the seams 
necessary to the construction. The basque is attached permanenily 
to the skirt by tucking the under-arm seams at the waist-line to the 
belt, thereby materially increasing the convenience of the costume. 

As explained in the description, the hood is so adjusted that it may 
be instantly removed. upon entering the house, if its weight upon the 
shoulders be unpleasant. It may be omitted altogether if not 
desired, but, being pretty and very stylish, it will usually be retained. 
Another pleasing illustration of the costume is shown at Misses’ 
figure No. 3 on page 273 of this Deningator. Handkerchief goods, 


MIssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 277.) 


} 


woven in squares bordered with the plaid, may be procured at mod- 
erate prices; but the cost of a costume is apt to be greater than when 
plain and plaid goods are selected and combined in the same way. 
and consequently the latter arrangement will frequently take thez 
place. Any other material makes up just as fashionably by this 
model, and any Variation.in the style of the decorations which the 
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maker may fancy can be adopted. The mode is, however, one 
which demands but little trimming. 

We have pattern No. 7313 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the costume of plain material for a 
miss of thirteen years, will require seven yards and seven-eighths 
twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and three-fourths forty-eight 
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FiguRE No. 8.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 27%.) 


inches wide. If made as represented in the engravings, it will 
Tequire three yards of handkerchief material thirty-six inches wide, 
with two yards and a-half of plain goods in the same width for the 
skirt, Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—__—_$_ —___. 
MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH PLAITED SKIRT. 
(For Diustrations see Page 275.) 


No. 7277.—One of the most novel and stylish costumes of the 
season for misses’ wear is here exhibited. There are two materials 
united in its formation, one of them being a plain suiting, and the 
other a fine wool brocade. The skirt is in kilt fashion, and is com- 
posed of straight breadths of the goods sewed together and turned 
up for a deep hem at the bottom. Just above the hem a broad band 
of brocade is applied, and then the front and sides of the skirt are 
laid in side-plaits turning from the center, while the back is arranged 
in double box-plaits. The plaited portion does not extend quite to 

i the belt, as so many folds would render it too heavy about the waist, 
tat is sewed to a narrow yoke, whose ends are joined at the back, 
the placket-opening being made at the left side and the top finished 
with a belt. The plaits are held in their folds by means of tapes 
tacked to them upon the under side, and are allowed to flare grace- 

, filly toward the bottom. ; 

! e basque has deep vest-fronts of brocade, closing with button- 
holes and buttons and rounding off from the extremity of the closing 
toward the back. The outside fronts do not meet at the closing, but 
are shaped in exactly the same outline as the vest, being, however, 
shorter. The vest is fitted by asingle bust dart in each side, and the 
basque-fronts contain under-arm darts, which adjust them perfectly. 

ide-backs and a center seam fit the back, and each half is rounded 
away from the center seam in exactly the same manner as the fronts 
Slope from the closing, rendering the outline symmetrical and grace- 

A graduated facing is applied from the vest to the extremity 
of the seam, and a cluster of ribbon loops and ends is fastened at the 

"latter point. The basque-fronts are piped with satin; and the 
sleeve, which is in coat shape, is finished with a pretty cuff-facing of 
brocade. while a stylish, rolling collar, also of brocade, imparts a 


becoming completion to the neck. The basque is placed over the 
skirt, with the centers of the parts even, and is tacked to the belt at 
the waist-line of the under-arm seams. 

This mode will be especially favored for plain and plaid flannel, 
serge and other woolens, and also for plain mixed fabrics. Plain 
goods woven with a border will also be much used for such cos- 
tumes. The skirt will usually be made of plain goods, but the dis- 
tribution of the two fabrics in the body may be varied to suit the 
fancy or convenience. Another stylish view of the model is shown 
at Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 272 of this Detrngator. Flat bands, 
braids or flat decorations of any kind may be added to the skirt; 
but they must be os ee before the plaits are laid. 

We have pattern No. 7277 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Seven yards and a-fourth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, with one yard and a-half of brocade of the same 
width, will make the costume for a miss of eleven years. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be used, then three yards and an-eighth of 
the plain, with three-fourths of a yard of brocade, will suffice for the 
construction. Price of. pattern, 1s, or 25 cents, 


neers 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 276.) 


No. 7275.—The costume illustrated is especially noticeable for its 
unique and graceful drapery, and this feature, in connection with 
its youthful outlines and faultless adjustment, will make it a par- 
ticular favorite for all kinds of materials. It is here represented 
as made of garnet suit goods and trimmed with plaitings of the 
same and satin pipings. The skirt reaches about to the ankle and 
comprises a front-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. 
The gores are fitted smoothly at the top by darts, and the breadth is 
gathered, a placket-opening being arranged at the left side. A hem, 
about an inch and a-half wide, is turned up at the bottom, and from 
beneath it falls a narrow side-plaiting of the goods. Two, long, nar- 
row, pointed tabs are sewed at their upper edges upon the front- 
gore a short distance from the top, so that their upper corners meet 
directly at the center, and a similar tab is sewed upon each side-gore. 
Over thece tabs falls a short ¢adlier, that is conformed to the shape 
of the gores at the top by means of darts, and at the back is q scant, 
oval breadth gathered at the top and sewed with the breadth to the 
belt which finishes the top of the garment. The front edges of this 
back-drapery overlap and are stitched flatly to the back edges of 
the side-tabs and the ‘abiter as far as the bottom of the latter, and 
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MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 278.) 


all the edges of the drapery are piped with satin. A row of buttons 
and satin button-holes also ornaments each edge of the back-drapery, 
back of the tablter. 

The basque is particularly novel. It is cut on a fold of the 
goods in front, and has a bust dart in each side and side-back 
gores reaching to the arms’-eyes at the back. The closing 1s 
deeply curved to aid in the adjustment, and extends for a short 
distance below the waist-line. Belavw its termination, the back is 
cut on a fold of the goods and is éxtended.in.oval outline to form 
an exact reproduction of ‘the back-drapery — There- is a little extra 
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fullness at the termination of the closing, which is folded in an 
under box-plait, and, after the edges of the opening are faced, they 
are united with button-holes and buttons. The sleeve is in coat 
shape, and is turned up for a hem at the bottom and ornamented 
with a side-plaiting, and two buttons and simulated button-holes 
located in front of the outside seam. A neat, standing collar, piped 
with satin and having curved corners in front, completes the neck. 
The basque is attached to the skirt by being tacked to the belt at 
the under-arm seams. 

Such a costume as this may be rendered very attractive and styl- 
ish at a very slight expense. The plaiting about the bottom may be 
of bright-colored silk or satin, and may be box-plaited instead of 
side-plaited, if desired. The pipings and sleeve-decorations ma 
accord with it, and the tabs on the gores may contrast with the 
remainder of the costume. <A very pretty illustration of such a 
combination is developed by the use of gendarme suit goods with a 
brocade containing gendarme, silver and cardinal in a fine figure. 
The plaitings and pipings are of plain cardinal satin, the tabs of bro- 
cade and the remainder of plain suit goods, and the effect is charm- 
ing. The hem may be let down and the skirt made up plainly, if 
preferred. 

We have pattern No. 7275 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, six yards 
and may ee are needed in making the costume for a miss of twelve 


years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, three yards and an- 
eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
—_—__ —_—__—_——_ 
MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK, 
(For Dlustrations see Page 277.) 


No, 7292.—Not only is this model graceful and stylish, but it is 
also noticeable for its comfortable adjustment and simplicity of con- 
struction. The material represented is cloth of a fine quality, 
and the ornamental portions are of velvet, with handsome but- 
tons as accessories. e cloak is of medium say hs and its fronts 
lap in double-breasted style, closing to about a-third of the depth 
from the bottom with button-holes and large-sized buttons, the 
closing edges being folded under in broad, straight hems. Side-backs 
commencing at the arms’-eyes, and a hollowing seam down the 
center, perform the fitting; and the side-back seams have narrow 
extensions allowed upon them a little below the waist-line, which 
are folded in a shallow, backward-turning plait at each side, in 
the seam of which is inserted a graduated lap of velvet, produc- 
ing a very pretty effect. A button is sewed to the top of each 
lap. In each under-arm seam are inserted three broad, pointed 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


straps of velvet, which fasten upon the plait nearest them under 
buttons. Upon each side of the front is a deep, square pocket, faced 
to within half an inch of the edge with velvet and ornamented with 
three buttons situated at the lower edge of the facing. A round cuff 
of the material, faced nearly to the top and outside seam with velvet, 
encircles the coat-shaped sleeve at the wrist, and upon the outer edge 
of the facing rest three buttons. A rolling collar of velvet com- 
pletes the neck. Another handsome illustration of the cloak is given 
at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 272 of this DeLmearor. 

This model will be especially favored for cloaks of velvet, beaver, 
matelassé, fur-faced cloth and other nice fabrics, and will also be in 
demand for Ulster cloths and thick, rough goods of coarser quality. 
The edges will sometimes be bordered with fur or braid, and some- 
times finished with stitching, or with bands of plain or brocaded satin. 


Silk, embossed or brocaded velvet and various other novelty 
goods will be used for facings, and will also be applied as bands upon 
the edges. 

We have pattern No. 7292 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four 
yards are needed in making the cloak for a miss of eleven years. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and seven-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. . 


> 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7283.—Some very novel and pretty features are developed 
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Grits’ Costume, with Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 279.) 


in the construction of this little costume. The material is a hair 
striped suiting, and the decorations consist of ruffles of the same 
and bindings of a contrasting color. The skirt of the costume i: 
composed of a front-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth, 
the latter being slashed through the center for a short distance from 
the top for a placket-opening and gathered to the proper width at 
each side of this opening. The gores are fitted by darts at the top 
and are sewed with the back to a belt of the goods. Upon the bot- 
tom of the skirt are two narrow ruffles of the material, both of which 
are bound at the lower edge with contrasting material. The upper 
one is finished in the same manner at the top and is set on to form 
its own heading. A scarf-drapery, formed of a narrow, lengthwise 
breadth of the goods, is arranged across the front and laid upin plaits 
at the side seams, the lowest plait concealing the lower edge. The 
ends are then crossed in a knot at the back, and their edges are gath- 
ered to a narrow width, turned up and tacked upon the skirt, so that 
they are concealed by their own folds. The top of the drapery is 
sewed flatly upon the skirt a short distance from the top of the back- 
breadth, and is tacked once to the latter at each side. The body 
of the costume is in basque style, the front being cut on a fold of 
the goods and fitted by a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each 
side. Side-backs, extending to the arms’-eyes, are introduced in the 
adjustment of the back, and the closing edges are turned under in 
hems and united with button-holes and buttons. The bottom of the 
basque is of even depth all the way around, and is finished with 
narrow ruffle of the goods, bound at both edges and gathered far 
enough from the top to form its own heading. The sleeve is in coat 
shape and _ is finished with a similar ruffle, and the neck is completed 
with a straight, standing collar finished with a piping. Below this 
collar at the back is a deep shawl-collar, tapering off to a point at 
the ends and descending upon the front in lapel style nearly to the 
waist-line, where the ends cross each other. A piping finishes this 
ornamental collar. The basque is attached to the skirt by tacking 
the belt to the under-arm seams at the waist-line. 

This is a simple, pretty and convenient model for any material, and 
ig easy to wear and very youthful and becoming. The drapery, shawl- 
collar, and skirt and sleeve trimmings may contrast with the remain- 
der of the costume, if desired; these parts being frequently made of 
plain goods when the rest is of plaid. Plaid goods will be fre- 


quently used for the entire costume, with machine-stitchings or plain 


bands as decorations. Sometimes the skirt will have extra length 
for a hem allowed upon its lower edge, and a narrow plaiting of 
bright color or the goods set under'this hem. See Girls’ figure No. 
8 on page 277 of this magazine, for another handsome illustration of 
the costume. 

We have patterni(No.7283.in ‘seven “sizes for girls from three te 
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aine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yards 
ind three-cighths are needed in making the costume for a girl of 
even years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards and 
fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__$_ 


GIRLS’ COSTUME, WITH HOOD. 
(For Diustrations see Page 278.) 


No. 7317.—The handkerchief costume is one of the prominent 
evtures of this season’s fashions, and it appears even more beautiful 
wd picturesque when developed with the requisite modifications for 
¥tle women than it does for their mammas, These engravings illus- 
7 tte a handkerchief costume for girls in one of the latest and pret- 


GIRis’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


test shapes, which is complete in one garment. It is made of woolen 

handkerchief goods and trimmed with plaitings of the same. The 
front of the body is in basque style, having a little bust dart and an 
under-arm dart in each side, and straight hems at the closing; while 
the back, which is of the same depth, receives its adjustment 
from side-backs and a center seam. The back-skirt, consisting of 
‘wo breadths shirred several times at the top, with the last row 
farenough from the margin to leave a little frill as a heading, is 
wed upon the bottom of the body-portion. A front-gore and 
a gore for each side compose the remainder of the skirt. These 
divisions reach to the waist-line underneath the basque-front, 
and are sewed to a belt that is fastened at its ends to the under- 
um seams, a short placket-opening being finished at the left 
ide, Before the side seams of the skirt are closed, a drapery, 
formed of a handkerchief square with its sides clipped off, is 
applied upon the gores. It is folded crosswise, so that the upper 
part isa little shorter than the lower, and both form a point at 
the center. The side edges, which have been cut off to make 
them straight for a few inches, are inserted in the side seams, and a 
few inches from the belt the drapery is sewed to the skirt, where it 
s folded over. This arrangement produces 4 row of plaid all around 
the drapery and provides a very pretty decoration for it. A side- 
plaiting about four inches deep, formed principally of the plaid bor- 
der, trims the skirt. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is prettily trim- 
med at the wrist with a band of plaid. Button-holes and painted 
pearl buttons are used in closing the front. 

One ofthe prettiest features of the costume is yet to be described. 
It is the graceful hood, which falls upon the back, and which is 
formed of two sections of the goods joined by a seam through ‘the 
center. The ends are turned back at the front to give it the pro- 
per shape, and the lower part falls in a point. The edges are gath- 
ered nearly to the ends, and the inside is lined with plaid. It is 
“wed to the neck in the same seam with a narrow, standing collar, 
‘nd a dainty bow of ribbon is fastened at the throat. 

_ Handkerchief plaids woven in squares may be readily procured 
‘or such dresses, but in many instances plain goods will be used, 
th plaid for trimming, the effect being almost the same as if hand- 
<«rchief goods were used throughout. The engravings show plainly 
uow the front of the pattern is placed upon the material to bring 
* <ttipe at the closing and about the bottom, and when the combina- 
ton mentioned is adopted, plaid bands may be applied in the same 
ontline, and also upon the drapery. Another pretty view of the cos- 
‘ume is shown at Girls’ figure No. 7 on page 276 of this magazine. 
The model ig just as well adapted to any other material or combina- 
100 of materials, and will be very popular for all kinds of goods. 
The hood gives the garment an air of conplcteness, and is nseful 


as well as novel and ornamental. Its lining may be gay or sober, 
as preferred by the maker. 

e have pattern No. 7317 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of plain material twenty-two inches wide, four 
yards and a-fourth are needed in making the costume for a girl of 
six years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two earde and 
an-eighth will suffice. To make such a costume of handkerchief 
material, will require four yards and three-fourths thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_———_>______. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7288,—This costume unites the jauntiness of the coat with the 
convenience and completeness of the Princess. It is made of plain 
and brocaded suit goods, and both materials enter into the decorations. 
The front of the costume is like that of a Princess, and is slashed 
from the neck to a little below the waist-line for the opening. It is then 
faced with a strip of the material on one side for the button-holes, 
and provided with a lap on the other for the buttons. Below this 
opening, it is cut on a fold of the goods, and upon it is arranged a 
drapery consisting of two sections, which cross each other over the 
center and fall in a point at each side. Upon the body of the front 
are adjusted double-breasted coat-fronts, which, after overlapping 
each other for a part of their length at the closing, slope off diagon- 
ally toward the bottom. There is an under-arm dart taken up in 
each side through the coat-front and the body of the costume, and 
these, with side-backs and a center seam at the back, perform 
the adjustment in a most satisfactory manner. The back, instead of 
extending the fall length of the garment, falls in square coat outline, 
the center seam being left open for some distance from the bottom. 
Narrow extensions, allowed on the edges of the center seam, are 
folded under for hems; while wider extensions on the front edges 
are turned back in revers and faced and piped with plain goods. 
Pointed pocket-laps of plain goods, piped about the edges, are 
placed upon the coat-fronts, but the coat itself is cut from the bro- 
caded material. The back-skirt consists of a breadth of the plain 
goods, gathered at the top and sewed to a belt’ underneath the coat, 
and having its side edges sewed to the Princess fronta. A row of 
knife-plaiting decorates all the lower portion of the costume, and 
above it is a band of brocade. A similar decoration is applied on 
the edges of the front-drapery, and the coat-portions are finished 
with pipings of plain goods. A round, piped collar of plain goods 
completes the neck, and fancy cuffs, ornamented with buttons and 
pipings, finish the sleeves, A button is placed at the top of a tiny 
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Front View. 


Grrts’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 280.) 


plait that is folded in each half of the coat-skirt, and buttons and 
button-holes are used in closing the coat-fronts as far as they overlap. 

The buttons used in closing the coat may be of a size larger than 
those upon the other parts of the garment. If not convenient to 
procure them in two sizes, one size may be used throughout, with 
equally stylish results, Cloth, flannel, cashmere, delaine, piqué, all 
kinds of plaids and, indeed, any material in vogue for girls’ wear 
makes up stylishly in this way. The skirt may be completed with- 
out trimming if a plain effect be desired, and pipings, flat bands, 
braids or machine-stiteling will stylishly finish the drapery edges. 
One of the prettiest costumes modelled in this fashion is made of 
plain and and plaid flannel, the latter being used in the same manner 
as the brocade in the present instance. Another is cf garnet and 
soft wrav cashmere, the trichter color Being used for the dress and 
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trimming. A charming illustration of the costume may be observed 
at Girls’ figure No.5 on page 274 of this issue, where the coat- 
portion is of handsome clath, the skirt of velvet, and the drapery of 
silk with lace decorations. A costume so constructed is suitable 
for the street only, as the cloth is too heavy for house wear. 

We have pattern No. 7288 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of five years, 
will require one yard and seven-eighths of plain material, with two 
yards and a-fourth of brocade goods twenty-two inches wide. Of 
goods forty-eight inches wide, 
one yard and an-eighth of plain 
with one yard of brocade, would 
suffice for the purpose of con- 
struction. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


as 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 279.) 


No. 7304.—The bewitching 
grace of this little. costume does 
not depend on the use of expen- 
sive materials or trimmings for 
its development, as the model is 
made of plain suit goods and 
the trimming consists of plait- 
ings of the same and silk tassels. 
The front is constructed in a 
manner similar to a Princess, 
being cut on a fold of the goods 
and slightly fitted by a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart in each 
side. The back has side-backs 
reaching to the shoulders, and 
is curved at the closing edges 
to aid in the adjustment. The 
back, however, instead of ex- 
tending the full length of the cos- 
tume, reaches but a little below 
the waist-line, each separate di- 
vision forming a long, narrow 
tab, which is folded to form a loop and end, the end being gathered 
tightly and tipped with a tassel. The skirt-portion of the back 
is composed of a straight breadth gathered at the top and sewed 
to a belt, the ends of which are fastened at the under-arm 
seams. The loops and tasselled ends fall over this gathered skirt- 
portion with very pretty effect. and, before the front and back are 
Joined together at the skirt seam, a pretty drapery is added upon the 
front. It consists of two sections of material, plaited up to a narrow 
width at their front edges and sewed together, and then sewed at 
this seam in panier fashion upon 
the center of the front a little 
below the line of the waist. The 
back edges are also draped by 
plaits, but extend to the bottom 
of the skirt and are sewed with 
it to the back. A hem about 
two inches wide is turned up on 
the bottom of the costume, and 
from beneath it falls a fine side- 
plaiting of even depth. Plaited 
bretelles of the goods commence 
in deep, pointed outline at the 
back and, crossing the shoulders, 
extend down each side, narrow- 
ing considerably toward the 
bottom. They are fastened at 
the waist-line, and fall loosely 
below it, their points being com- 
pleted with tassels, The sleeves 
are in coat shape, and are turned 
up for a hem at the bottom and 
finished with a narrow plaiting. 
A Hara terion collar supplies 
a stylish finish for the neck, and buttons and button-holes close the 
back of the garment. 

A costume of plain and plaid goods, made up in this fashion, has 
the drapery and bretelles of the latter material, and its sleeves 
ornamented with little cuff-facinys of the same. Instead of a plait- 
ing, two bias bands of plaid trim the bottom. Another costume of 
plain and brocaded material has the same portions made of brocade. 
One of exceeding beauty is of delicate pink silk, with the draperies, 
etc., of mull decorated with Languedoc lace. <A reference to Girls’ 
figure No. 6 on page 275 of this Deingator, will disclose another 
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MissrEs’ )OLONAISE. 
(For Description cee this Page. 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 281.) 


handsome view of the model. Tassels can be easily made of fringe 


by winding it around a cork or roll of paper. Cashmeres, serges, 


camel’s-hairs, silk, satin and all sorts of dress materiels, whether 


plaid, striped, plain or fancy, may be attractively made up by this 
model, whose graceful stylishness will make it a decided favorite for 
dressy home and street wear during the coming season. 

We have pattern No. 7304 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yard: 
and an-eighth are needed in making the costume for a girl of seven 
years. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, one yard 
and seven-eighths will suffice. 


_———_———_) 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


used in the construction of this 


in exact harmony with the tex- 
ture of the goods, consisting of 
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which fit it beautifully... The back 
edges are draped quite high by 
a row of shirring in each side. 


are draped in the same manner 
before the seams are closed. 
and the fitting of the back is ac- 
complished by means of a side- 
back seam in each side, whieh 
terminates in dart fashion some 
distance below the waist-line. 
The closing edges are curved tc 
aid in the adjustment, and the 
extra width below them is folded in an under box-plait, which 
affords a stylish fullness to the skirt. Button-holes and painted pearl 
buttons are used in closing the back, and a standing collar witl. 
curved front corners finishes the neck. The sleeve is in coat shape. 
and is daintily ornamented near the wrist with a band of ribbon, 
which is ticd in a bow at the outside of the arm. Two rows of stitch- 
ing finish the bottom of the polonaise, and a bow of ribbon is fastened 
at the top of the shirring at the side, one end being brought down 
over the gathers and tacked underneath. A narrow ribbon sash: 
passes about the waist and ties 
in a pretty bow at the side or 
center of the front, as may be 
preferred. 

Such a polonaise as the one 
described is a comfortable and 
becoming garment for home or 
school wear. It may matel: 
or contrast with the skirt, and 
may be finished to accord with 
the fancy of the wearer. An- 
other pretty view of the garment 


No. 4 on page 273 of this issue. 
Bands of plaid or figured goods 


materials, especially when the 
skirt corresponds with them. 
Velvet, satin or any decorative 
fabric is pretty for garments that 
are to be reserved for best wear. 
but is not advisable for schoc: 
dresses. The model is als: 
charming for dotted and plain 
Swiss, organdy, mull, Surah silk and all the sheer and dainty fabries 
usually selected for evening wear. A costume of fairy-like loveli- 
ness has a polonaise of this style made of rows of Swiss and Lar- 
guedoc insertion, with lace frills about all the edges. 

We have pattern No. 7302 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, fou" 
yards and five-eighths are needed in making the polonaise for a mis: 
of twelve years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two 
yards and threc-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 
cents. . 


Bach 


View, 


Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents 


No. 7302.—Camel’s-hair suit- 
ing of quite a heavy quality is 


olonaise, and the decorations are 


machine-stitching and ribbon 
The front of the gar- 
ment is cut on a fold of the 
goods, and has a bust dart and 
an under-arm dart in each side, 


The adjoining edges of the back | 


may be seen at Misses’ figure | 


are a stylish decoration for plain © 
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GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED CLOAK. 
(For Qlustrations see Page 280.) 


No. 7300.—In the construction of this cloak there is apparent an 
wnatic conception of the beauty of harmony, for the pockets, cuffs 
ind ornamental accessories all show a careful attention to outline 
md effect. The front is double-breasted, closing all the way to the 
wttom with button-holes and buttons and having a row of buttons 
ipou the overlapping side. Side-backs and a center seam are intro- 
luced in the adjustment of the 
wk, and the central portions 
we considerably shorter than the 
ide-backs, being pointed at the 
ottom and left open for a short 
istance from their lower edge. 
fue necessary length is made up 
w added portions corresponding 
-o outline with the shape the 
enter-backs would naturally as- 
ume if they were extended the 
ull length, Overeach of these 
dded portions falls a shorter sec- 
ion exactly similar in shape to 
he center-backs at their lower 
des, and as the latter and both 
mamental sections are piped all 
round with brown .satin, their 
utlines are rendered quite dis- 
ict against the pretty wood 
int of the material—a heavy 
ith, with soft flannel finish. 
. button and simulated button- 
ole are placed in the corner of 
ach of these short back-skirt 
ivisions, and also in the cor- 
ers of the back proper, pro- 
ucing @ pretty effect. Large 
lungarian pockets, with slanting laps piped with satin and hav- 
13g 8 button and button-hole im the deepest point of the lap, 
est upon the sides and add to the convenience and beauty of the 
annent, The sleeves are finished with narrow cuff-facings that 
re each decorated with a button and simulated button-hole and a 
ttle coachman’s cape is sewed to the neck in the same seam with a 
quare, rolling collar. 

Sometimes the ornamental skirt-portions, the pockets and the cape 
re made of velvet, satin or 8ome ornamental fabric, and when such 
contrast is developed, the effect is exceedingly pretty. A very 
tylish cloak has these portions of black and white corduroy in 
)xford-check pattern, the body of the garment being of heavy white 
orluroy. Fur, braid, machine-stitching and various other kinds of 
rmming may be used upon such cloaks, Among the richest and 
andsomest fabrics that are used as facings upon the collars, etc., of 
loaks, are plushes representing tiger fur. These materials are nov- 
hies of this season’s production, and will be much preferred to 
ostlier fabrics, 

We have pattern No. 7300 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
ine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards 
ad seven-eightha are needed in making the cloak for a girl of six 
ar. If) goods forty-eight 
iches wide be used, one yard 
nil three-eighths will suffice. 
n+ of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 
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{SES CLOAK, WITH HOOD. 
(For Dinstrations see this Page.) 


No. 1315.—The general con- 
tmcuon of this cloak is very 
tractive, and the addition of 
he pretty, graceful hood imparts 
l«rticularly effective feature to 
- Diagonal cloth is the mate- 
ial selected for the model, and 
Ik fringe, buttons and polka-dot- 
“satin form the trimming. The fronts lap in double-breasted style 
rom the throat to a littie distance below the waist-line, and then slope 
way diagonally to the bottom. Buttons and button-holes are used 
1 closing, and a row of buttons is placed on the overlapping side 
) carry out the double-breasted effect. Side-back gores and an 
reaing center seam perfect the adjustment of the garment, and 
‘ir arrangement adds very much to its novelty and beauty. The 
*nter seam is closed in the usual way to a little below the waist- 
ne, and narrow extensions, allowed on the edges below, are turned 
‘tdet one-half their width for, hems and lapped in coat style from 


Front View. 


MISsEs’ CLOAK, WITH Hoop. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


GIRLS’ PLAIN WAIST. 
(For Description see thie Page.) 


the left side over the right, their tops being tacked together. At the 
same distance from the waist-line as the termination of the center 
seam, extra widths are allowed on the front and back and are joined 
together under the side-back, which falls over them in tab shape to 
within five or six inches of the bottom, its lower edge being bordered 
with fringe and further ornamented with three buttons and satin- 
bound button-holes. The sleeve is modelled in the favorite coat 
shape, and is decorated in a simple but stylish manner with two 
buttons and satin-bound button-holes disposed on the upper side in 
; front of the outside seam. 

The hood is one of the last 
items in the construction. It 
is fashioned in the style com- 
monly called the “Capuchin” 
or “monk’s” hood, and com- 
prises two sections of material, 
which are joined together 
through the center and at the 
end, the top being hollowed out 
to fit the neck. A plait is laid 
in each front end, reversing the 
outer edge all around, and the 
inside is lined all through with 
polka-dotted satin. A tassel is 
fastened to the end by a scroll 
ornament of cord, and the top 
is sewed to the neck in the same 
seam with a rolling collar, which 
conceals the means of joining. 

Such a cloak as this is appro- 
priate for any occasion, and may 
be made of any kind of cloaking 
or heavy suiting and finished with 
= bands of fur or silk, satin or any 

decorative material, or with braid 

or machine-stitching, Bright col- 

ors are very fashionable for the 
hood-lining, and so are plaids and goods with a soft nap like plush 
and velvet. Plushes are exceptionally handsome this season, many 
of them being tinted to represent the costliest fur goods. The hood- 
lining and the sleeve and collar facings are usually of this material. 
The construction of the model is effective, without being elaborate, 
and will be much favored for handsome materials. 

We have pattern No. 7315 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yards 
and one-fourth are needed in making the cloak for a miss of thirteen 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Back View. 
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GIRLS’ PLAIN WAIST. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7278,—A plain, round waist, adapted to all kinds of dress 
materials, is here illustrated. It is in this instance made of suit 
goods and trimmed with bands of a contrasting color. Its construc- 
tion is Very easily accomplished. The front is cut on a fold of the 
goods, and has a dart in each side, while the back is turned 
under in broad, straight hems at 
the closing, and is adjusted by 
the seams upon the shoulders 
and under the arms. The neck 
is high and is finished with a 
round, standing collar of con- 
trasting goods, and the bottom 
of the waist has a belt of the 
same stitched to it. The sleeve 
is In coat shape, and is trimmed 
with a broad, bias band, one end 
of which is pointed and lapped 
over the other under three but- 
tons. Buttons and button-holes 
close the back. 

Such a waist as this is not only 
pretty and becoming, but is eco- 
nomical as well, as it requires but a small quantity of material and 
is therefore very convenient in utilizing remnants or in making over 
costumes that have been worn by older members of the family. If 
it become necessary to have a seam through the center of the front, 
it may be concealed by trimming. 

‘We have pattern No. 7278 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the waist for a girl of seven years, 
will require oue yard and five-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or seven-eighths of a yard fortyeight.inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


1273 & 
Back View. 
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MISSES’ FULL WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 7314.—Whatever is fashionable for the grown-up lady is sure 


to become fashionable, with appropriate 
modifications, for the miss, and so we 
are not surprised that the full, plain 
walking skirts are becoming as popular 
for the latter as they already are for 
the former. The engraving shows the 
proportions and outlines of this mode, 
and the following description will ex- 
plain its simple construction: It is 
made of suit goods, and consists of a 
front-gore, two side-gores, one for each 
side, and two back-breadths. The 
breadths are gathered at the top to 
reduce them to the proper size, and a 
placket-opening is finished at the cen- 
ter. The gores are fitted smoothly, 
without the aid of darts, so that the 
skirt isvery handsome without an 
over-skirt or any other style of drap- 
ery, and the top is finished with a belt 
of the goods An elastic band is fast- 
ened under the side seams a short dis- 
tance from the top and passed under 
loops sewed upon the back-breadths, 
the fullness of the skirt being so ac- 
curately graduated and proportioned 
that no other means are necessary to 
retain it in its present graceful position. 


There are a great many ways in which the bottom of the skirt 
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upon the bottom, or a hem may be turned up from the regular len 


of the skirt and the amount taken up supplied by an under-plaiting 
or ruffle of the same or contrasting material. A facing may be 


MISsES’ FULL WALKING SKIRr?T. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


stitched invisibly to the outside or attached with several rows of 


machine-stitchi Narrow ruffles or 
plaitings, or bias bands may be applied 
in the usual manner upon the outside; 
but the plainer the finish, the more 
fashionable the effect. Another view 
of the model is given at Misses’ figure 
No. 4 on page 273 of this Detinr- 
TOR, where the plain method of finish 
is again adop An over-skirt may 
be worn with the skirt, but will gener- 
ally be omitted. Such skirts will very 
often be made of heavy camel’s-hair, 
corduroy, plain or embossed velveteen, 
velvet, cloth, flannel and similar heavy 
textures, which are much in vogue fer 
this season. Gathered and plain waists 
are both stylishly worn with skirts of 
this kind, and so are coats, basques and 
jackets, the latter three styles of bodies 
being, however, usually of some con- 
trasting material. 

We have pattern No. 7314 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the gar- 
ment, four yards and an-eighth will be 
required in its construction for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty-eight 


inches wide be chosen, one yard and five-eighths will suffice for the 


may be finished, Extra length sufficient for a hem may be allowed purpose of construction. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Fiaure No. 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
Figure No. 1.—The engraving illustrates a very stylish little cos- 


tume of camel’s-hair 
of a light brown tint, 
with trimmings of 
silk and a sash of rib- 
bon. It is composed 
of a kilt-skirt, hem- 
med at the bottom 
and joined to a band 
which fastens about 
the waist with a hook 
and loop or a button 
and button-hole. The 
front of the upper. 
portion is in sack 
style, with a trian- 
gular opening at the 
center; while the 
back, which descends 
in two long skirt- 
tabs, is shaped by a 
dart seam extending 
to the shoulder and 
closes at the center 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes. The edges 
are piped with silk, 
while the collar, 
which is deep and 
round, has an inch- 
wide band -of silk 
about its margin. The 
sash is of wide rib- 
bon, but may be 
composed of silk if 


preferred. The model is No. 7285, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is 
in five sizes for children from two to six years old. It is again 


Figtre No. 1.—CHILp’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


in street suits, will be used for children’s costumes with charming 
results, in which event the cap will be made of the same. 
The cap illustrated has the crown of camel’s-hair and the brim of 
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Figure No. 2.—Cutup's Costume. 
(For Déscription see this Page.) 


silk, The crown is shaped like a cone when seamed, and its front 


is brought down ai 
one side and complet- 
ed with a tassel. The 
brim is lined with 
stiff paper before the 
crown is_ attached 
Sometimes the brim 
is overlaid with plush, 
fur or velvet. The 
model is No. 7305, 
price 3d. or 5 cents, 
and may be again 
seen upon page 2&4 
It is in four sizes for 
children from two te 
eight years of age. 
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FIGURE No. 2.— 
CHILD'S COSTUME 
(For Dlustration see tbh 

Page.) 


FicgurE No. 2.— 
This engraving illus- 
trates a charming lit- 
tle coat, which may 
be worn as a costuine 
or over one, ag omgi- 
nally intended in the 
design. It is _ 
of mixed cloth, an: 
is completed with sili 
fans, velvet facings. 


and fancy buttons, and is shaped as follows: It has a double 
breasted, sack front closing with button-holes and buttons; whil 


prettily illustrated in two views on page 283 of this issue. The the back is shaped by broad» centrai sections and side-becks, ai 


new, finely checked or plain Cheviots, such as will be worn by ladies 


three of the seams; being left open in ‘the skirt to permit tk2 ixrtro- 
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ction of gilk fans. Patch-pockets of velvet, having deep laps of 
e material and three buttons at the back edge, are upon the 
les ; and cuffs made to correspond, with facings of velvet and the 
bric and two buttons, are upon the wrists. The neck is encircled 
" @ velvet collar, 
hich turns down all 
ound and finishes 


2 garment sdeh, 


atly. The mode 
o 7303, is again. 
ettily represented 


two views on page 
4 of this issue. It 

in five sizes for 
ildren from two to 
x years of age, and 
3 price is 7d. or 15 
‘nts. Velvet, cloth, 
umel’s-hair, plush or 
1y fashionable coat- 
g fabric will be 


ade up into coats of Front View. Back View. 
is description, with CHILp’s PLaITeD Dress. 

ns and decorations 

: the game or an (For Description see this Page.) 


mntrasting materi 
The hat is of velvet and is neatly trimmed with two plumes pass- 
ig about the crown. 
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CHILD’S PLAITED DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7293.—Such charming models as are issued this season for 
1e little folks were never seen before, and a very pretty illustration 
€ one of them is shown in the little dress pictured in the engravings. 
he construction is different from any of the styles that have pre- 
sded it, though it is quite simple. The front is cut on a fold of the 
oods, and is laid in six plaits turning toward the center and over- 
:pping each other more than half their width at the neck, and then 
aring apart gradually toward the bottom. The back is turned 
oder in hems and closed all the way to the bottom with button- 
oles and buttons, and in each side are three plaits arranged exactly 
:in the front. By this means a perfect adjustment about the neck 
ad ample width at the bottom are obtained, without even intro- 
ucing #8 many pieces as there would be in a plain Princess model. 
"pon each side is a large pocket turned down at the top to form a 
retty lap, and about the neck is a peat, little, rolling collar, while the 
leeve, which is in coat shape, is ornamented with a narrow cuff- 
wing, whose ends meet at the end of the outside seam and then 
lare apart to the width of about two inches at the top. The adjust- 
wnt of the dress is a medium between close and half fitting, and 
ne plaits are held in position by 
neans of three sets of tapes tacked 
étoss them on the under side, the 
owest one being a little below the 
vaist-line, the next a little above, 
ad the third near the neck. A pretty 
eature consists of two cable-cords, 
vith tassels attached to the ends, one 
if which is knotted about the waist, 
vhile the other passes under the col- 
ar and ties in front. Buttons and 
imulated button-holes ornament the 
wocket- and cuff-facings, and a 
leep hem finishes the bottom of the 
iressx, The material is suit goods, 
ilae, olive and cardinal being very 
itractively mingled in it, and the 
‘ord and tassels are cardinal. 

Navy-blue, garnet, prune and olive 
we all leading shades in flannels, mo- 


Sy 
mies, cashmeres, serges and other 
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tandard fabrics for children’s wear, aot ent Ls oes 
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and all of these colors are youth- 


ful and durable. Plaids in large and 
small squares, as well as in a great 
variety of colors and effects, are 
among the most fashionable mate- 
rials for little folks, and they are al- 
ways pretty and serviceable. The 
cord and tassels may be omitted and 
a how of ribbon may also be fastened at the throat, and a Turkish 
sasu of soft silk or the material tied about the waist. Sometimes the 
plaited centers are faced or made of a contrasting material or color, 
the joimmg af the fabric being concealed by the last plaits. 


Front View. 


INFANTS’ HIGH-NECKED ROBE, GORED TO THE ARM’S—-EYE. 
E, 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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We have pattern No. 7293 mm five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
for the garment, four yards will be required in its construction for a 
child of five years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 

| one yard and three- 
fourths will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose. 
Price of pattern, 7d. 
or 15 cents, 


—__—__--—___——— 


INFANTS’ HIGH- 

NECKED ROBE, 

GORED TO THE 
ARM’S-EYE. 


(For Illustrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 7274.—One of 
the most dainty and 
bewitching robes 
ever devised for in- 
fants’ wear is here 
illustrated. It is made 
of cambric, and has a 
a extending to the arm’s-eye at each side of the back and 

ont, which gives it a very shapely outline, being graduated so as 
to remove all superfluous width about the waist and widening grace- 
fully toward the bottom. The back edges, which are turned under in 
straight hems, close with button-holes and small pearl buttons, and 
the bottom of the garment is finished with a row of lace edging 
headed by two rows of insertion. Coat-shaped sleeves reaching to 
the wrists are sewed into the arms’-eyes, and each is trimmed 
with a row of lace headed by a row of insertion that is itself sur- 
mounted by a row of narrower lace. A narrow facing finishes the 
neck, and two rows of narrow lace, gathered together at their 
straight edges, supply a pretty decoration. The neck is fitted high, 
and a pair of fine cords are run under the facing, to be drawn up 
and tied together if a closer adjustment be desired. 

Mull, very fine, thin piqué, nainsook, cross-barred muslin and all 
other materials in vogue for babies’ wear are made up in this way, 
and are trimmed with Languedoc, Smyrna, Italian and other wash 
laces, Hamburg and Swiss embroidery, fine edgings, etc. Elaborate 
decorations are not sensible trimmings for dresses that are to be 
worn every day, and which will consequently require frequent laun- 
dering. Indeed, a sensible and refined taste has very much simpli- 
fied the adornments of an infant’s wardrobe. There is more atten- 
tion now given to the selection of pretty and comfortable models, 
and though materials as fine as can be afforded are generally selected, 
they are almost always made up with very little trimming. 

Pattern No. 7274 is in one size, and 
calls for two yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide in the construction 
of a robe like it. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents, 
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CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7285.—This costume is one of 
the latest variations of the kilt style, 
and is especially attractive on account 
of its easy formation and pretty shape. 
The material selected for the construc- 
tion of the model is cashmere, and the 
trimming consists of Torchon lace. In 
the formation of the skirt, breadths of 
goods are joined together until the re- 
quisite dimensions are obtained. The 
lower edge is turned up for a hem, and 
then the skirt is laid in plaits that are 
pressed into their folds all the way to 
the bottom. The top is sewed to a 
long-waisted body-portion, comfort- 
ably adjusted by seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms, and 
closing down its faced back edges 
with button-holes and flat buttons. 
It is made of Silesia, and its neck 
and arms’-eyes are finished with bindings of tape or the goods. 

The upper or outside portion of the costume is a medium between 
close and half fitting, and is particularly graceful in outline. 1% is 
cut on a fold of the goods, at the centerjof \the front, and the Lack 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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has side-back darts commencing at the shoulders and extending 
to a short distance below the waist-line, while the closing edges are 
somewhat curved to aid in the adjustment. The front is consider- 
ably shorter than the back and is not attached to it for a few inches 
below the terminations of the under-arm seams, and from the center 
is cut a narrow V-shaped section which lends a pleasing diversity to its 
outline, The back falls in tab shape at each 
side of the closing, which extends a little be- 
low the waist-line and is performed with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. Coat-shaped sleeves 
are sewed into the arms’-eyes, and each is fin- 
ished with a little, pointed cuff-facing headed - 
by a row of lace. A eed neat rolling col- 
lar, pointed over the shoulders and having a 
V-shaped opening at the center, is joined to 
the neck in the same seam with a straight, 
standing collar. The deep collar is bordered 
with a frill of wide lace, and a row of nar- 
rower lace decorates the edges of the stand- 
ing collar. The lower edge of the over-gar- 
ment is finished with lace, and a broad sash 
of soft twilled silk is passed about the waist 
and tied at the back in a large bow. This 
sash is permanently attached to the costume 
by having its lower edges tacked at the under- 
arm seams, and though it proves a charming 
addition to the toilette, it can be omitted 
without interfering with’ the construction. 
All sorts of woolens and wash goods worn by children will be 
made up in this way, and the trimmings will be varied to accord 
with the goods selected. Another illustration of the model may be 
seen by referring to Child's figure No. 1 on page 282 of this 
DeuineaTor. But little decoration will be applied upon a costume 
for a boy over three years old, but quite a liberal supply of lace 
and embroidery, which are the favorite garnitures, are used upon 
those intended for girls. Narrow plaitings, bands or ruffles are 
also used in finishing the edges of the body-portion, but the only 
decorations ever applied upon the kilt are flat’ bands or braids, or 
machine-stitching. Cashmere or any wool goods, 
or a broad ribbon, may be used for the sash-portion. 
We have pattern No. 7285 in five sizes for chil- 
dren from two to six years of age. If material 


Front View. 
CHILD’s LONG. SHAPELY CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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in vogue for the purpose. The close adjustment about the throst ix 
a most commendable feature, as such a protection is always neces- 
sary to the health of a little one. 

“We have pattern No. 7296 in six sizes for children from one to six 

years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards and 

three-eighths are needed in making the cloak for a child of four years 

If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one 

yard will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents, 

—— 
CHILD'S CAP. | 
(For Ilustration see this Page.) | 


No. 7305.—A stylish and jaunty cap for 
children of either sex is very accuratel 
illustrated in this engraving. Fancy cloth 
of a dark shade is the material selected for 
the model, the greater portion of which con- 
sists of an elongated section tapering off 
a point. Inside of the cap portion is a band 
of stiffening about two inches wide, and 
around the outside is a band of velvef 
about a-quarter of an inch wider, cut bias 
and applied over a stiffening. The pom 
of the cap portion is now brought down 
and fastened midway of the left side, and 
‘tipped with a handsome silk tassel, griving 
a jaunty Turkish effect. At Child’s figure 
No. 1 on page 282, the cap is again illustrated. 

A lining of cambric, Farmer satin, silk or some suitable material 
is necessary for such a cap, and it should, of course, correspond 
exactly with the cap itself. Velvet, satin, silk, handsome suiting 
and, indeed, almost any material may be made up into such cara 
and the band may be like the main portion or of some contrasting 
color or texture. Fur will often be used for the band, and so wil 
feathers when the affair is intended for a little girl Indeed, it 
the latter case, very delicate textures, such as white, pink, garn 
and blue satin, silk or velvet, will frequently be employed. 

We have pattern No. 7305 in four sizes for chil 
dren from two to eight years of age. To make th 
cap for a child of six years, will require half a yard « 
material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pat 


twenty-two inches wide be selected for the gar- 3d. or 5 cents. | 

ment, three yards and seven-eighths will be required 7305 ee 
in its construction for a child of five years, If Gutin's Oa: CHILD'S DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one | (For lustrations see thie Page.) 

yard and three-fourths will suffice for the purpose. —_ (For Description see this Page.) 


It will require half a yard of Silesia thirty-six 
inches wide for the under-waist. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
cents, , 
ce ae 
CHILD’S LONG, SHAPELY CLOAK. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7296.—The word “shapely” is just the adjective to express the 
peculiar beauty of this cloak, for the model, without being intricate 
or odd, is particularly graceful in adjustment and outline. It 1s rep- 
resented as being made of light cloth, and its 
front edges are folded under in hems and 
united with button-holes and fancy celluloid 
buttons, A curved seam fits the back in 
French style, and the lower edge is rounded 
upward toward the extremity of this seam 
and also toward the ends of the under-arm 
seams, the lower parts of the front hems 
being correspondingly curved. The cloak 
is long, and its lower edge is bordered with 
a row of heavy silk cord. Pretty pockets, 
rounding at their front ends and straight at 
the back, are placed upon the sides; and their 
edges, like those of the cloak, are outlined by 
cord, two buttons being placed at the back 
edge of each. A little, standing collar is 
sewed to the neck in the same seam with a 
deep, falling collar which is somewhat simi- 
Jar to the sailor shape, but more diversified 
in outline, being rounded upward toward the 
center and bias at its ends. This collar har- 
monizes with the general outline of the cloak, and its edges are 
finished with cord. The sleeves are in regular coat shape and 
harmonize with other portions of the garment, being rounded off 
at the outside seam, edged with cord and ornamented with buttons. 

Honeycomb cloth, beaver, flannel and all other materials in use 
for children’s cloaks make up prettily in this way, and may be 
trimmed with iace, fur, braid, pipings, bands or any other decoration 


No. 7303.—Fancy cloth of a light foam color 
represented in this little coat, and plaitings and facings of navy -blu 
silk form the trimmings, The closing edges fold under in straight 
hems, and the fronts lap one upon the other in double-breasted style 
being closed nearly to the bottom with button-holes and oxidized 
buttons. All the fitting is performed by side-back gores and! 
curving center seam, and both the side-back seams and the cente 
seam are discontinued a few inches from the bottom, a little silk fsr 
being inserted in each, as represented. Above each fan are thre 
buttons, and on the sides of the front are square pockets turned dow! 
at the top to form laps that are faced witl 
silk and trimmed with buttons. The sleevi 
is in coat shape and is completed with : 
round cuff-facing of silk having a row of but 
tons in front of the outside seam, and th 
neck is finished with a round, rolling collar 
also faced with silk. 

Such a coat as this is equally suitable f 
either a boy or agirl. For children th 
or four years of age, the trimming is abou 
the same; but for boys over that age,t 
trimming is usually very simple, amountin 
to little more than a finish, elaborate deco 
rations being considered too girlish. 4! 
kinds of coatings in vogue for children’ 
wear, suitings of seasonable texture ant 
honeycomb cloths and flannels make uf 
satisfactorily in this way, and fur, braid, bia 
bands, pipings and plain hems all form 3 
suitable finish. A stylish method of com 
pletion is shown at Child's figure No. 2 v: 
page 282, where the coat is again shown. 

We have pattern No. 7303 in five sizes for children from two + 
six years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
two yards and three-fourths will make the coat for a child of fou 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and at- 
eighth will suffice. The fans will require half a yard of silk twenty: 
two wehes wide, Pnoe of/pattern,.7d. 6r15 cents. ° 


Back View. 
CHILD’S DOUBLE-—BREASTED COAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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HATS AND BONNETS. 


@ 

Happy is the brunette, for all the colors and combinations in Win- 
ter millinery are suited to her complexion, and only comparatively 
few of the ar- 
tistic creations 
ean she suitably 
offer her blonde 
sister. Olive, old- 
gold and rich 
red are all three 
seen in many in- 
stances upon one 
hat, and again 
the olive, with 
either of the 
other two col- 
ors, and shaded 
olive tips and 
plush-ribbon 
strings, is seen. 
(Juantities of 
gold lace, gold 
ruching and 
braid, and the 
same materials 
in the copper, 
rainbow and 
steel effects; breast plumage of birds, 
and the paws of wild animals with grit 
claws; the head, , 
breast and claws of 
the sapient, solemn 
owl; ornaments of 
gold, silver and steel, 
and bunches of short 
tips, make up the gen- 
eral constructive ma- 
terials of fashionable 
bonnets. Plush leads 
in covering-fabrics, 
velvet ranking next, 
while among the large 
hats those of beaver or fur felt are the 
most popular. Unique combinations of 
all these fabrics are also seen, an imported bonnet displaying a plush 
crown, a felt brim and a velvet lining. Surely this season’s styles 
will satisfy even the most enthusiastic admirer of variety. 


Fiaure No. 1.—LabD1gs’ 
BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘Hats and 
Bonnets’ on this Page.) 


LADIES' BONNET. 


1.—The engraving illustrates a charming hat of the 
poke style. The brim 
is covered with rich 
maroon velvet and is 
lined with old-gold 
plush. The crown is 
covered with a check- 


Fievre No. 


satin and velvet, and 
two old-gold tips curl 
toward the left side. 
Across the back of 
‘the crown are styl- 
ishly arranged three 
pairs of gilt balls and 
chains, which appro- 
priately confine the 
ties of Persian silk. 
These ties are of old-gold and maroon, and thus harmonize with 
the other appontments of the bonnet. Olive, pansy-purp'e old-gold, 
dark-red or brown plush, velvet or satin may be made up in this 
manner, with charming results as to style and effect. 


We : 
~—S * 


2.—LaDizs’ HANDKERCHIEF 
TURBAN. 


(For Description see ‘Hats and Bonnets,’ on 
this Page.) 


FIGURE NO. 


LADIES’ HANDKERCHIEF TURBAN. 
Frevrs No. 2.—The cap or turban here represented .s simply a 


FIGURE No. 3.—DeERBYy HAT. 


(For Description see ‘*‘ Hats and Bon- ! 
nets,"’ on this Page.) 


ed pattern in maroon. 


MISCELLANY. 


plaid handkerchief—which may be of plush, satin, silk or velvet— 
wrapped and wound carelessly about a turban frame. A breast or 
fancy wing, an ornament of metal or a pompon of feathers or silk 
may be fastened at one side, if decoration be desired ; but, as a rule, 
none will be used. An odd effect is produced with a turban of cream- 
colored silk, caught 
on one side with 
a cardinal pompon. 


DERBY HAT. 


Fiavre No, 3.— 
The engraving repre- 
sents one of the 
new style Derby hats 
which come for la- 
dies and the younger 
female members of 
the family, as well as 
for the male portion. 
In fact, many. ladies 
purchase their Derby 
hats at a regular gen- 
tlemen’s hat-store, al- 
though millinery 
stores provide a full 
assortment, but most- 
ly of a cheaper grade. 
The only thing to be 
said of the new Derby is, that it has a lower crown than it had last 
season, and that the brim has a slightly greater curve at the side. 
It is not as generally becoming as the older style, 
but those whose faces it does suit, like it better 
than the previous shape. 


FIGURE No. 4.—LADIES’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on 
this Page.) 


LADIES’ BONNET. 
Figure No. 4.—The hat here represented is 


made of felt, and is 
smoothly lined with 
plush. Its brim is ov- 
erlaid with three puffs 
of satin, the outer 
one being applied like 
a binding. A bunch 
of three, short tips is 
caught at the left side, 
and two roses fill in 
the space at the nape 
of the neck. Above 
the roses a long Al- 
sacian bow is sewed 
flatly under the back 
of the crown, and 
from the center-knot 
commence ties that 
pass along the sides 
above the roses. If 
preferred, the bonnet 
may be made over a 
frame, in which event 
plush will be used to 
cover the crown. Am- 
ateur milliners will, 
however, do well. to buy a plush-covered bonnet, as they are made 
much smoother. 


oth i) 
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Figure No. 5.—LabDIEs’ BONNET. 
(For Deacription see ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on 
this Page.) 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficure No. 5.—This hat is made of fancy felt and lined wmh 
shirred satin. A bordeft of jet beads is sewed along the edge of the 
brim, and the opening in the crowm-of the hat jis filled in with ruf- 
fles of lace. The top/frill;is-surmounted) by)a looped bow of striped 
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ribbon, which is brought down at each side to form ties. Full tips duction of fancy collars and cuffs in silk and in decorated stripe 


fall over the top of the brim, which flares slightly at the front, but 
fits closely at the sides. The hat may be made up in all the mate- 
rials fashionable for millinery, and trimmed to suit the taste. 
LADIES’ BONNET. 
Ficcrrt No. 6.—The shape of this bonnet is familiar, it being in 


plain poke style. It 
is made of velvet 
drawn smoothly over 
a frame, and is widely 
bound inside and out 
with a thick plush 
band. A long scarf of 
Surah satin, cut .one- 
fourth of a yard wide 
and hemmed at each 
edge, is passed over 
the front of thecrown, 
knotted at each side 
and then falls to forny 
ties. The scarf ap- 
pears to hold a bird 
in place at the right 
side, as it passes over 
one wing. Any other 
decoration preferred 
may be added, or the 
hat may be made of 
felt or plush. 


LADIES’ ROUND HAT. 


Fieure No. 7.—A 
hat of fur felt is re- 
presented by this en- 
graving and is one of 
the most stylish of the 
Winter modes. While 
it is richly trimmed, 
the accessories are 
not elaborate, the 
crown being encircled 


by two heavy cable-cords formed into a looped rosette at the left 
side. A cluster of three short tips is at the front of the hat, while a 
long plume passes over the left side and falls at the back. The soft, 
furry finish of the brim makes a lining unnecessary, and the hat 
is therefore complete and dressy with only the cords and feathers. 


A hat of sage-green, trimmed with 
gold cords and feathers, will not be 
only elegant but will display an ar- 
tistic taste. Cardinal and old-gold 
combine well for evening. 


LADIES’ VELVET BONNET. 


Fieure No. 8.—The bonnet pictured 
by this engraving is a frame smoothly 
covered with velvet and then trimmed 
as represented with Persian silk. Long 
strips of the silk are cut one-fourth of 
a yard wide, and hemmed at each side. 
A bow is formed at the right side of 
the hat, and the silk strips are then ar- 
ranged as ties to be bowed in front. 
They are fastened under a gilt orna- 
ment at each side, while a long, shaded 
plume commences under the bow, 
crogses the front and covers the left side 
of the bonnet. Plush will make a very 
handsome bonnet of this shape, and 
the combination of colors may be as 
brilliant or as sober as _ required. 
Drab and cardinal will be found a quaint 
and rich combination, while the var- 
ious shades of seal-brown in plush, 


combined with cream-colored brocade or silk, are Jovely in their style. 
—___—__————____—. 
STYLISH LINGERIE. 


The tendency is still toward full lingerie with all except street 
dresses, and in some instances it is used for even them, The intro- 


Figtre No. 6.—LaApDIgs’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘Hats and Bonnets,’ on 
this Page.) 


now worn. 
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FievRE No. 7.—Lapres’ Rounp Hat. 
(For Description see ‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on 
this Page.) 


FicuRE No. 8.—Lapres’ VELVET BONNET. 
Description see ‘ Hata and Bonnets,’ on 
oo ? this Page.) 


adopt at the same time a fancy scarf or kerchief. The illustra 
tion pictures such a combination and shows how pretty it is. Th 
kerchief is simply a long oval of Languedoc net, pointed at the end 
edoc lace. It is folded double and is cross 


and bordered with Langu 
ed at the meeting of the collar, where it is fastened with a lace pin 


goods is also another feature in Winter lingerie, and their adoptior 
gives a tone of warmth to a costume otherwise severe and dul) 1 
appearance. Lace, however, seems to lead in the different style 

| 
LADIES’ FICHU COLLARETTE. 


Ficure No. 1.—For a dinner or reception, or for any affair no 


positively requirin: 
full dress, this collar 
ette will be found ser 
viceable in renderin 
a plain dress suitab 
to the occasion. [| 
is composed of a lag 
collar, flaring away 
from the throat. afte 
being laid under th 
neck of a dress ths 
has been turned uo 
der in heart shaps 
A wide frill of lace 
arranged like a fichu 
is then placed abou 
the neck and unde 
the collar-points, s 
that it w pane 
along the entire por 
tion of the neck ths 
is turned under. 4 
" full frill of lace the: 
passes about th 


throat like a clox 
necklace. If des 
the opening may 

filled in with Has o 
illusion. | 


LACE KERCHIEF. 


Figure No. 2.- 
Many ladies like + 
wear a linen colla 
even though _ the 


The ends then fall in a sort of jabot 
with a rose at the center. The latte 
need not be added, unless the arrange 
ment be for evening wear. Black jette 
lace makes a pretty kerchief of this de 
scription and adds much brilliance to: 
black costume. 


COLLAR AND CUFF OF DECORATED 
TICKING. 


Figures Nos. 3,4 anp 5.—The en 
oe represent a fancy style o 
angerie and the method of making #t 
The foundation fabric is striped ticking 
and the decorative part consists © 
strips of velvet laid over the coloré 
stripes, while the white ones are the! 
embroidered in fancy stitches wil 
different kinds of silks. The velvet! 
tacked down along its selvedges, bu 
in some instances it may be caught bi 
the embroidery. Old-gold, cardinil 
olive, sapphire-blue and amethyst an 
retty colors for the embroidery silk 

e collar and cuffs are cyt of the on 
ginal shape and then decorated, afte 
which they are lined with silk or satin 


with an interlining of some stiff fabric. Belts are also made to mat 


the set, and all three worn with a costume produce a very pret! 


effect. 


Ficure No. 6.—Valenciennes, Breton or any soft, fine lace rs 
be made up into this stylish article, which is becoming to every ott 
The lace illustrated zis of Breton, and-is arranged in two fu 


LACE LINGERIE. | 
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that are sewed to a mull band. The latter is tacked inside the dress- 
band_or collar, and the frills roll outward with a very pretty effect, 
while the long, tapering ends are fastened together with a fancy pin 
and then tucked in the dress-closing, so as to form a pointed jabot 
effect. The frills may be pulled into waves with the fingers, or finely 


crimped with a knife, or arranged with a 
fluting-iron. In black lace, the article is 
very becoming to fair complexions, and it 
may also be made of black and white lace 
together, with the white next the face, 


oS 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 
LAPEL-DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 


Ficure No. 1.—Any waist having a lapel- 
collar like the one illustrated, or one to which 
zuch a collar may be added, may be made 
very dressy, as represented. The lapel-col- 
lar ig faced with velvet, lined with silk and 
bound with satin. An extra, square-corner- 
ed lapel-collar is sewed on to turn over the 
velvet lapel, and is made of brocaded satin. 
The military collar is bound with satin, and 


Fictre No. 1.—Lapres’ Ficnu CoL- 
LARETTE. 


Description see ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on 
oe . Page 286) 


has a wide, vest-like section of satin 
overlying its closing, which is made 
a3 follows: Each side is laid in plaits 
at the top, but at the bust a crosswise 
shirring commences and continues to 
below the waist-line, or to a point, if 
the lapels are arranged to form one. 
If not, the fullness is again laid in plaits 
below the shirring. The lapels are bias, 
graduated sections of brocaded velvet, 
shaped to fit the waist and extending 
around the neck. Tiny lapels of plain 
velvet are sewed to the front at each 
siJe, 90 as to form a sort of ada 
for 3 cravat-bow. The waist may close 
with a fly or with hooks and loops, so as 
to preserve a flat effect in the plastron. 
Silk and satin are used for plastrons, 
with plush or velvet for the lapels. The 
whole front-decoration may be made 
up on a piece of crinoline and separate 


is very effective, and may be made rich in color or texture or both, 
as the fancy dictates. Two, deep, Direcioire collars, the under one of 
satin and the upper one of velvet, are sewed to a standing collar 
with reversed points. All the collars are lined with satin and are 
tied about the neck with cord and tassels. Other materials are also 


FigurRE No. 2.—Lacre KEROBIEF. 
(For Description see ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on Page 286.) 


the space is filled in 
with a shirred and 
plaited section of 
satin, and cord and 
tassels finish the ends 
of the velvet lapels. 
Any other combina- 
tion desired, may be 
used in decorating a 
waist in this manner. 


PLASTRON-DECORA- 
TION FOR A WAIST. 


Ficure No. 2.— 
The waist illustrated 


justed. The chemi- 
sette may be made 
of illusion, Jisse, net, 
silk or satin, and of 
any delicate tint in 
contrast or harmony 
with the lapel-facing. 


LADIES’ EVENING 
WAIST. 


Ficvre No. 5.— 
The engraving illus- 
rates a novel method 
of decorating and 
shaping a waist for 


Fieures Nos. 3, 4 anp 5.—COLLAR AND CUFF OF 


DECORATED TICKING. 
(For Description see ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on Page 286.) 


pretty for collars of this style, and the con- 
trast may be gay or sober, as preferred by 
the maker. 


FINISH FOR A WAIST. 


Fieure No. 4.—The engraving illustrates 
a very pretty method of completing a waist 
for dressy occasions. It is closed from the 
bottom as far up as the curve of the bust, 
and the edges above are widely under-faced 
with satin and turned back in lapels. This 
leaves a V-opening, which is filled in with 
a shirred chemisette of mull edged at the 
top with two upright frills of lace. A thick 
ruching of the same lace is about the neck. 


- The chemisette may be attached to a foun- 


dation made like a fichu so as to keep it in 
place, or it may be basted to the dress at 
one side and pinned at the other when ad- 
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FiaurE No. 6.—Lace Lingerie. 
Description see ‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on 
Cor Description rage 208.) 


evening wear. It is cut square at the 
front and back, leaving only a strap 
over the shoulder to form the arm’s- 
eye. <A lace foundation of the same 
shape is cut wide enough to form a 
Pompadour outline, and is covered 
with crimped frills of lisse, the cross- 
rows being first arranged. A band 
of brocade is about the neck edge of 
the dress. The lower half of the 
sleeve is also of brocade, while the 
upper half is of the plain goods and 
is cut out in a square outline upon 
the upper side. Lace borders all the 
edges of the upper part of the sleeve. 
If desired, the brocaded part may be 
omitted, and the sleeve cut off at the 
lace outline and filled in with a deeper 
frill. Spanish, Languedoc, Breton or 
any desired variety of lace may be sub- 
stituted for the lisse frills, A bouquet 


from the waist, so that it may be worn with any costume preferred. of flowers may be fastened at the left side of the Pompadour, 


COLLAR-DEGORATION, FOR A WAIST. 
Ficure No, 3.—The waist illustrated has a collar-decoration that 


LADIES’ EVENING WAIST. 
Fiaure No. 6.—A Pompadour opening of the required size is cut 
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in the waist to be arranged, and a pointed lapel is sewed to each 
side near the shoulder seam. The opening is then bordered with a 
thick frill of lisse, and wide Duchess lace is laid about the Pompa- 
dour, passing under the lapels and meeting under a bow at the 
center of the front. At the back of the neck, the lace must cither 
be laid in a point or held full enough so it will lie flatly, and at the 
corners it must be gathered to produce the same result. The sleeves 
are cut off to elbow length, and, after the seams are sewed, each is 
slashed several times across the outside seam, and each slashed section 
is gathered closely under a tiny bow. The sleeve must be lined with 
handsome material, and the edges of the openings bordered with 
narrow lace. Wider lace is arranged in a frill at the bottom of the 
sleeve, The lace may be of any preferred variety. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 


Fiaure No. 7.—The fabric used for this skirt is velvet brocaded 
with satin, and with 
the pattern jetted b 
hand. It is very ric 
for skirts that have 
side-drapery that ex- 
tends high over the 
front-gore, and for 
perfectly plain skirts. 
The design given is 
in black, but it may 
be of gray, brown, 
plum, etc. Steel, 
rainbow and gilt 
beads will all be used 
in decorating the bro- 
cade. The front and 
side gores to a plain 
skirt may be of this 
goods, and the back- 
breadths of satin, and 
two or three in num- 
ber. 


A AMNLMUUD EN yy 
aati ie ; 


FiaurE No. 1.—LApPeEL—-DECORATION FOR A 


FRONT-GORE FOR A Waist, 
SKIRT. 


FicureE No. 8— 
The gore illustrated 
is first cut from lin- 
ing fabric of the size 
aud shape required 
and then overlaid 
with whatever dress 
fabric is to be used, 
after the goods have 
been arranged in the 
following manner: 
A tiny tuck is taken 
up at each side of the 
center of a width of 
the goods and then 
drawn to produce a 
shirred ruffle. The 
shirring extends to 
within about twelve 
inches of the bottom, 
and from its termina- 
tion a slash is cut 
downward through 
the middle, and the 
edges are under-faced and also underlaid with a fan of satin or any 
contrasting fabric desired. A bow conceals the top of thé fan and 
slash, and completes the center of the gore. The goods are then 
gathered at each side to fit the gore, and the superfluous width is cut 
off even with the lining. 


FicuRE No. 2.—Plastron—DECORATION FOR A 
W AIST. 


DECORATION FOR A FRONT-GORE. 


Ficure No. 9.—Slender ladies are in many instances trimming 
their dress-skirts in accordance with the style here represented, 
and wearing them with long coat-basques. The decoration may 
cross only the front-gores or all three gores, or the drapery may 
extend from each side of the gore illustrated across the side-gores 
and over the back-breadth. Hach plaiting is cut crosswise of the 
goods and turned up for a half-inch hem that is blind-stitched to 

ition. They are then set on, so that the top of one is concealed 

y the bottom of the other above it. The method is suitable for 
any material fashionable for dresses, and is much admired. 


(For Descriptions see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 287.) 


(For Descriptions see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 287.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


a glance how charming a decoration may be produced by combini 

plaiting and puffing, as there is nothing more about the constr: 
tion. The design is suitable for any dress goods and is pretty in 
combination suit. Each ruffle is cut crosswise of the gooda nar 
rowly hemmed by hand, and then plaited as illustrated. A bia 
strip, as wide as desired, is then cut and shirred to form bias puffs 
after the edges have been turned under. This comprises the head 
ing and completes the trimming handsomely. 


Fieure No. 10.—This engraving is simply intended to nb 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


Fiaure No. 11.—When developed in two shades, one a quiet colo 
and the other a gay tint, this decoration proves very dressy. It i 
also pretty in black when satin is the contrasting goods. Bias strip 
are cut so that eac! 
is about an-eighth ¢ 
@ yard deep. On 
strip is under-faced « 
poee and botton 
with gay satin, whi: 
each of Une othe i 
similarly faced at ti 
top only. A gather, 
ing is made near eac! 
edge of the doubk 
faced strip and a 
near the top edge, ax 
at the bottom of eac! 
of the other stip 
The strips are th 
lapped as_ illustrate 
and sewed together 
either before they an 
applied to the skir 
or are thus arrange 
as you put them or 
the lower frill of th 
bottom ruffle fallirs 
over and concealins 
the top of a narror 
knife-plaiting. At re 
gular intervals th 
faced edges ar 
caught so as to dis 
close the facing, th 
tackings of every rov 
coming between thas 
of the row above. Th 
engraving fully ills 
trates the effect 
which is extreme 
pretty. 


FIGURE No. 3.—CoOLLAR-DECORATION, FOR A 
WAIST. 


PLAITING FOR A 
SKIRT. 


Figure No, 12.- 
The flounce © illue 
trated may be mad 
of striped goods ct 
crosswise, or of tw 
fabrics joined in @ 
ternate strips of th 
same width, Or, on 
plain fabric may be overlaid at regular intervals with strips of ribbe 
or velvet, either brocaded, or decorated by hand, and then plaited 
illustrated. The small cross at the top of the last plain strip at th 
left side shows how far the plain strip is doubled in furming th 
plait. The bottom is hemmed by hand, and the flounce is stitche 
on an inch from the top to form its own heading. 


a) 


Fieurre No. 4.—-FrusH ror a WAIST. 


COSTUME-TRIMMING. 


Ficure No. 13.—The decoration here illustrated may. be use 
upon a skirt to fall over a plaiting, or it may be formed along th 
edges of a front-drapery. In either case long slashes are made 
regular intervals, and the straps thus formed are lined with a fabri 
of contrasting texture or color or both. Each is then folded bse 
upon the outside as indicated by the line of dots on the’ daw 
strap, after which it isfastened up underneath to produce the e 
seen in the engraving. Satin-is the popular material for lining su 
loops, though other Fabrice may (be nw if preferred. 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880. 
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DECORATION FOR DRAPERY. 


Ficcre No. 14.—This decoration is extremely novel, although 
mmposed of very familiar accessories. Strips of ribbon are sewed 
. regular intervals along the edge to be trimmed, and are then tied 
1 produce a fringe of the falling ends. Between the tops of every 
vo knotted pairs of ribbon strips is attached a rosette composed of 
four loops of the rib- 
bon, and a frill of lace 
is then added so as to 
form a cascade about 
the rosettes. For a 
fancy costume, ribbon 
of different shades, or 
of one color for the 
outside, with the un- 
der side of each stri 
of a gay color, will 
be used, and some- 
times the ends will 
be gathered and at- 
tached to little orna- 
ments of jet or glitter- 
ing metallic beads. 


SKIRT- DECORATION. 


Fiavre No. 15.— 
This decoration is 
pretty for silk, satin 
or cashmere, and is 
formed as follows: 
. wide bias piece is cut and turned under at each side for a finish. 
hen four clusters of ehirring, each made with three threads, are 
in in to form three puffs, and the fullness of these puffs is drawn 
ito a pointed outline by occasional tackings. From under the 
wer A ey of this section fall two. natrow knife-plaitings of the 
sods. In a combination suit, the upper and lower decoration may 
8 alike and the middle plaiting of a contrasting shade, or the two 
iutinge. niay be oP one ehadaiend the puff- 
ig of another’ In catching the puffing to 
oaition to present the pointed effect, care 
ust be exercised or the stitches will show. 


Precaz No. 6.—Lapms’ Evenrve Waist. 


(For : t Home,’ 
a aa yA ome,’ on 


HEADING FOR A SKIRT-DECORATION. 


Ficure No. 16.—The engraving shows 
heading suitable for flounces upon a skirt. 
tis very simply made. A strip of goods is 
ut either crosswise or bias, as preferred, and 
urned under widely at each.side to form 
self-finish. Five tucks are then taken up 
brough the fabric, and drawn so as to pro- 
oce a shirred effect. Silk or satin is the best 
aaterial to use for such a heading, and all 
be tuckings should be fastened to the skirt. 


TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 


Ficcre No. 17.—Five rows of ‘narrow 
ox-plaiting form this decoration. Each 
ow is about three inches wide when com- 
leted, and is cut crosswise of the goods 
od narrowly hemmed by hand. The rows 
re so arranged that a sort of block-work 
i formed by the spaces and plaits. The 
op row is stitched on to form its own head- 
ag, but the ophe edges of all the other 
ows are concealed by the plaitings above 
hem. 


HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE. 


Fiscre No. 18—The engraving repre- 
ents an effective but very simply made 
eading, suitable for silk, satin or any pretty, 
exible or soft suit-goods. It is only a 
ride bias strip, shirred across in clusters at 
ride intervals, A plaiting may stand above it, if desired; but it is 
ery pretty to head a plaiting made up as this is represented. 


CORD PASSEMENTERIE DECORATION. 


Fiourz No. 19.—The passementerie illustrated is found in braid or 
ord, or ean be made at home, if a lady have sufficient patience and 
igenuity to do it. It should harmonize with the dress in color, and 

4 


Fieure No. 7.—Front—Gore FoR A SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on 
Page 288.) 


be laid over o velvet or satin band in the same way as the lace is 
applied. It is very effective for street costumes, and also for elab- 
orate toilettes for grand occasions. 


LACE DECORATION. 


Ficure No. 20.—The engraving illustrates a trimming to be used 
upon evening or 
house dresses, jack- 
ets, etc., which con- 
sists of black lace 
sewed on 80 as to 
turn up over a band 
of bright silk or satin 
laid beneath it. Any 
preferred lace may be 
used, and the bands 
can be applied hori- 
zontally or perpen- 
dicularly to a waist, 
skirt or house-jacket. 


FLOUNCE FOR A 
SKIRT. 


Ficvre No, 21.— 
A flounce of this de- 
scription is pretty up- 
on any costume, and 
is very easily made. 
It is cut bias, and a 
band of fancy fabric 
is sewed to the lower edge, turned upon the outside and blind- 
stitched to position. Clusters of tuck-shirrings are then made 
after the top 1s turned in for its own heading, and the flounce is next 
attached to the skirt by hand. The wrinkles between the clusters 
are produced by the:shirrings, and formt a sort of loose puff that is 
very pretty, while they also take up the extra length left from the 
tuck-shirrings. For a dress of satin, silk, cashmere or soft camel’s- 

, hair, this method is very pretty, especially if 
trimming goods be used im connection with 
the dress fabric. 


FicurREg No, 6,—Lapres’ Evening Waist. 
(For Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on 
Page 287.) 


SLEEVE-DECORATION. 


-Fiavre No. 22.—The engraving repre- 
sents a fancy sleeve to be worn in the house. 
It is cut quite short, and is finished with a 
ruching of satin and a deep frill of lace, and 
a bow at the back. To give a brightness, 

relieve the lace and follow a fashionable 
whim, a cuff of silk or satin in a delicate or 
gay color, as preferred, is added; being 
tacked or pinned to the sleeve under the 
ruching, so that it may be removed at any 
time. Sometimes the lace is omitted and 
the cuff alone is used to finish the sleeve. 


SLEEVE-DECORATION. 


Figure No. 23.—The sleeve illustrated is 
completed in a very dressy manner. Two 
deep cuff-sections of satin, silk or any de- 
corating fabric preferred, are cut of the 
same size and shape, so that, when applied, 
a small V will be seen upon each side of 
the sleeve. The section crossing the front 
is lined and corded, but the other section 

‘is only lined and is then turned down at 
the top to form a narrow revers. The lower 
edges of these sections are concealed by a 
narrow, cuff-like band, piped at the top and 
the ends, which are also lapped. A button- 
‘hole is cut in each end of the band, and 
a loop and end of ribbon peep out from each 
button-hole. A box-plaited frill of lace is 
added to the wrist, to complete the sleeve. 

This style is susceptible of many changes and combinations, and is 

stylish for sleeves to be worn without lingerie of any kind. 


FANCY SLEEVE-DECORATION. 


Ficure No, 24.—Two sections of satin or any trimming fabric to 
be used sre required for the decoration seen upon this sleeve. The 
one for the back is left_square, while that crossing the inside seam 
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a 


‘is cut in two deep points at each side, which touch the square piece 
and are each fastened down under two buttons. Opposite the 

oints upon the square section are arranged two buttons and simu- 
lated button-holes, so that all the parts seem buttoned together. 
‘Velvet, plush, silk or a contrasting shade of the goods may be used 
dor the decoration, A pleasing completion for a costume consists in 
facing the inside of the 
sleeve at the wrist 
with gay-coloredsatin 
or silk, and in wearing 
neither cuffs nor lace 
ruffles. With such a 
facing to the sleeve, 
and a plaiting of the 
same about the skirt 
and the meck, the ef- 
fect is stylish. 


FANCY CUFF FOR A 
SLEEVE. 


Fieure No. 25.—A 
cuff-facing of velvet, 
lined with crinoline 
and edged with lace, 
passes around the 
front portion of the 
sleeve, with its lower 
corners meeting at 
the outside seam and 
the ends sloping pad 
so as to produce a V- 
opening. This is filled 
in with a shirring of 
satin, and a row of 
buttons and simulated 
button-holes is ar- 
ranged down the 
edges of the velvet 
facing. The shirring 
may be arranged over 
‘FIGURE No. 8.—FRONnT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. the inside seam or the 


; Outside one, as pre- 
(For Description Ce at Home,’ on ferred; it Bane ‘ 
matter of taste. Plush 
may take the place of the velvet, if desired. In a cloth dregs, cuffs 
of the goods, completed with buttons and machine-stitching, would 
be very stylish made up in this manner, omitting the shirring. 


« FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Ficure No. 26.—This finish is pretty for any sleeve, and may be 
made even plainer than illustrated. The upper side is curved from 
each seam upward toward the center, but the under-part is in the 
ordinary shape. It is lined as high as the top of the curve with 
bright silk or satin, the same forming a piping along the edge. The 
latter is bordered with lace, and a gay-colored bow is placed at the 
top of the curves. A cloth dress may be completed in this way, 
and the edges faced and stitched, or finished with a band of late 
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Fieurs No. 10.—Skrrt-DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘Dressmaking at Home,‘ on Page 288.) 


velvet or satin, which may be plain, plaid or mottled, as preferred. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Ficure No. 27.—This sleeve is very simply completed, : et. the 
effect is elaborate. A triangular or wedge-shaped section of velvet 


. A pair of button-holes 


-y rcke 


is applied over the outside seam, and two satin-faced revers, on 
shorter than the other, turn away from it toward the fron. 
row of buttons, with simulated button-holes, is arranged on the uppe 
side of the velvet. The method is suitable for -a sleeve of a: 
fabric, and any combination may be used. The velvet may be adcpt: 
in place of the satin for revers, and the satin may form the cente 
sections; or two 
shades of one mate- 
rial may be selected. 


CUFF FOR A SLEEVE. 


Figure No. 28.— 
There is nothing spe- 
cially new about the 
finish of this sleeve, 
but it is pretty and 
ae for all that. 

he cuff is cut from 
silk, and has a piping 
of satin and a decor- 
ation of buttons in 
front of its only seam. 
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are cut near the top 
in a line with the up- 
per back edge, and are 
bound with satin. A 
piece of satin is then 
shirred and slipped 
through the holes, af- 
ter which it is tacked 
to position. Any fab- 
ric preferred or de- 
sired for the cuff may 
be adopted in place 
of the silk. 
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FANCY SLEEVE- > & SE EF 
FINISH. a 

Fiaure No, 29 FieuRe No. 9.—DEcoRATION FOR A FRost- 
Silk, velvet, satin, jet, oe ies 
gimp and a iet-orma- (For Deacription a 5 at Home,’ 02 
ment are united : 
in completing this sleeve. The arrangement is too intricate { 
explain by words, but is at once made plain to the maker by 
glance at the engraving. The velvet point is lined with satin, a 
the gimp serves to conceal the raw edges of the plaitings. The sat 
puff is gathered at each edge and applied first of all. 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Each succeeding month brings before the admiring gaze of tl 
fashionable world something new either in designs or mixtures: 
colors. One month, people think there cen be no improvement 
a certain class of goods, but the following month sees the va 


SEnls 


Figure No. 1 1.—Sx1RT-DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 268.) 


| 
change take place. In all sorts of neck-wear now in vogue, , 
designer is taking us véry nearly to perfection, but still we 
improvements made. The present shapes have obtained a degree 
popularity never before accorded to neck-wear, and they seem i 
to hold the public favor{ In handkerchiefs of all materials, 
brilliant colors and: unique.désigns are enough to create an enthu 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 1880.: 


3uc admiration for them. The articles below described are the 
test additions to their respective lines of goods. 


GENTLEMEN'S LINEN HANDKERCHIEF. 


Figure No. 1.—The handkerchief here portrayed has the center 
iade of white linen, with polka- 
ots of blue. The border is blind- 
itched on and is of blue, with 
cures of white in Japanese pat- 
mm. Handkerchiefs of this de- 
mption can be obtained in al- 
wst any combination of colors, 
id will give general satisfaction, 
ad will be used to the almost 
itire exclusion of plain white 
andkerchiefs, : 


NOVELTY IN SILK HANDKER- 
CHIEFS. 


Ficcre No. 2.—The handker- 
uef here shown is of silk and 
as its center of brilliant red and 
3 hem-stitched border of pea- 
xk-blue, with three of the cor- 
ors on each side of the red i 
ie re corners are 0 
tter-cap yellow, and on each 
them are hand-embroidered, 
shaded brown and gray, the 
ad and fore-paws of a plump 
tten that is resting on a cush- 
n worked in pale gold. Others 
ed with horse-shoes and 


gio with whips, 
d novel designs. 


GENTLEMEN'S LINEN HAND- 
KEROBIEF. 


Fiocrgzg No. 3.—This engrav- 
g illustrates a linen handker- 
uef, with a center of white. 
he border is hem-stitched on, 
id for half its width consists of 
um color with two rows of small 
1d one of large polka-dots in 
hite, while the rest of the bor- 
2 is of white with the polka- 
sts of the plum-color. This 
andkerchief will speedily become a favorite with those who still 
an toward the polka-dot, as it can be obtained with the dots in 
iferent shades of blue, brown, red, etc. 


GENTLEMEN'S PURSE. 
Ficurze No. 4.—The purse here pictured is represented as made 
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Ficuas No. 12.—P.arrIne FOR A SKIRT. 
GFor Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 28.) 


f silk. One end is embroidered with beads in cat-tail design, while 
pon the other is worked a brilliantly shaded butterfly. From each 
ad is suspended a tiny metal or béaded ball. The opening is at the 
iddle, and the means of closing is provided for by the two rings, 
hich are slipped towards the ends when the purse is not in use. 
hese purses may be made of silk, satin, cloth, leather and other 


Fievure No. 13.—CostuME—TRIMMING. 
(Fee eescrpaon see * Droesmemug ‘oa Seger," on Fags WB.) 


FIGURE No. 14.—DEOORATION FOR DRAPERY. 
(For Description see ‘ Dreasmaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 
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pliable materials, and may be embroidered as the fancy suggests. 
The rings may be of rubber, tortoise-shell, silver or gold, and in the 
latter two instances may be elaborately ornamented by studding 
them with precious stones. The ends may be embroidered in any 
manner the fancy suggests. This articls ‘will be welcome, as it 
affords something new upon which the dainty fingers of many a fair 
maid may be employed in mak- 
ing a present tor one of the 
sterner sex. 


GENTLEMEN’S KNOT-SCARF. 


Fiaure No. 5.—This scarf is 
of the popular De Joinville shape, 
and is reversible. In the pres- 
ent illustration it is represented 
as made up of heavy twilled silk ; 
one side is of ssthetic red, with 
fans in three sizes worked in 
old gold, olive brown and pea- 
cock blue, while between the 
fans are scattered figures done 
in old gold. The other side of 
the scarf is changeable, showing 
old gold and peacock blue, with 
the fans principally of the blue, 
with esthetic red and old gold 
intermingled; the small figures 
are of blue. This scarf can be 
found in dark-blue and garnet, 
steel-color and cardinal, plum and 
old-gold, black with various 
tints, and other combinations of 
colors. One other pretty design 
has shells showing both the con- 
vex and concave sha This 
style of scarf shares ihe general 
pope with the flat shapes. 

preferred by the wearer, & 
fancy pin or ring may be affixed, 
to ornament it. 
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GENTLEMEN'S KNOT-SCARF. 


Figure No. 6.—This scarf is 
aiso of the De Joinville style, 
and in the present instance is 
shown as made of satin-faced 
twilled silk. One side is of 
black with flowers and foliage 
in old gold, some of the figures 
being raised and the others depressed. The twilled side has the 
surface of old gold, with some of the flowers-and foliage of 
black and olive, and others of a lighter shade of old gold that is 
hardly perceptible. Lines of Indian red traverse the scarf length- 
wise at intervals of two inches and crosswise at intervals of three 
inches, producing a brilliant effect. This scarf can be obtained in all 
the fashionable and desirable combinations of colors, with the stripes 
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Gor Description see ‘ Dresemaking at Home,’ on Page 999.) 


always of a strongly contrasting color. Although some will prefer 
it in the quiet colors and simple dots and stripes, the majority of 
its possessors will obtain it in very bright colors, with the figureg in 
Japanese, Persian and Oriental effects. Pretty pins and rings may 
also be used to decorate this scarf,.for they vastly improve the 
appearance of the article. | 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


A number of new articles of fancy-work are illustrated in this 


the ends, to fall over and below the hands. The making of the muf 


department, and will no doubt afford a pretty employment when 
the duties of the day are over, and there is leisure for such matters. 
In another portion of the Derngator the first of a new series of 


articles upon decorative work will be observed, and from it may be 
gathered some hints as to materials for fancy work, which will be of 
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Figure No. 16.—HEADING FOR A SKIRT-DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘Dresamaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 


assistance to the admirers of the “ Work-Table ” department. Both 
the old and new departments will, no doubt. be appreciated in this 


the time of preparation for the 
holiday season. 


TOOTH-BRUSH CASE. 


Fiaures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Kid, 
silk, satin, velvet, canvas, etc., 
may be used for the outside of 
this case, with oil-silk, linen or 
cashmere for the lining. Figure 
No. 1 shows the back of the 
case when shut, while figure 
No. 2 shows the other side and 
the end-opening. The embroid- 
ery 18 done with gay worsteds, 
and that shown by figure No. 2 
secures the edges of the case. A 
button and loop fasten the end. 


LADIES’ MUFF. 


Fieure No. 3.—The muff 
represented has a satin founda- 
tion and lining cut by pattern 
No. 7318, price 5d. or 10 cents, 
which is again illustrated on 
page 271 of this issue. It will 
be observed that m the model 


the muff is covered with a puffing of satin, which in this in- 
stance is omitted in favor of lace. 


about the muff at each side of the center, where there is a broad, 
folded band of satin ribbon. Deep, full frills of lace are sewed to 


ER™ To insure the filling of orders for De.ingators for any 
apecific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
the De.inxaTor for December may be certatn to secure coptes of that 


Ficure No. 17.—TRImMMING FOR A SKIRT, 
(For Description see ‘Dresamaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 
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FievrE No. 18.—HEApING FOR A FLOUNCE. 
(For Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 


FIGURE No. 19.—Corp Passementerie DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 
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may be varied in almost any number of ways, and the lace may te 
French, Spanish, popee or thread. For a fancy costume, the muf 
may be lined with old-gold or red satin or plush. 


WORK-BASKET. 


Ficuze No. 4.—The basket, untrimmed, is first procured from any 
fancy-store and is then decorated by embroidery or by othe 
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Ficvre No. 20.—DLAcE DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 


methods upon the outside, either at regular intervals or at one side 
only. Artificial flowers, worsted cherries or berries, or flower 


made of flannel, silk or velvet. « 
a handsome bow, usually form 
this portion of the finish, Tk 
basket is then lined, the lini 
extending above the top to fom 
& bag, which is drawn by a cor 
and tassels not seen in this view 
of it. Braid handles are attache 
under bows, after a ruching 4 
satin ribbon has been applied t 
the edge. Gay silk, satin, cast 
mere or flannel is always select 
ed for the lining and bag to suc 
baskets, which, while very con 
venient, are also a handsome or 
nament to any room used fo 
sewing purposes. 


TURKISH TOWEL. 


Fieure No. 5.—To begin wit! 
this is only a plain Turkish towe 
but is so prettily embroidered i 
wool that it is in the end qui 
a work of art. The fringe ma 
be ravelled out or formed ‘ 
coarse linen or worsted, or a tow 
already fringed may be obtaine 


The stripes are done in Indian red, seal brown, old gold or da 
Two slightly full frills are laid blue, as preferred, in a satin stitch which is a long over-and-ov 


Fiaure No. 21.—FLOUNGCE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 289.) 


stitch. The flower and cat-tails, with the foliage, are done in t 
same manner, so that the towel may be washed without injury. 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of November. | 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders received at a la 
date ; but we cannot always do so, 
tion until further notice—E. 1 Burrerick & Co. 


This rule will continue im oper 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


The blonde beauty, the dark, Oriental-looking belle, and the woman 
who combines in one the chief beauties of both, are one and all 
wondering and ask- 
ing “ What color shall 
I wear’? One thinks 
that the original seven 
offer sufficient vari- 
ety, but artistes and 
esthetics would prob- 
ably scorn such a sug- 
gestion even more 
quickly than would 
the intended wearer. 

In years gone by, 
even the wealthiest 
dame had something 
to say about the se- 
lection of her cos- 
‘tames; but woe be- 
tide her to-day if she 
attempt such a thing ; 
for, unless she has . 
really original ideaa, 


Fiagure No. 22.—SLEEVE—DEOCORATION. 


t y modsstes, 
and she is dressed as 
a lay figure, the 
shrewd artiste know- 
ing that bad combin- 
ations and colorings 
naturally result in a 
failure—and who suf- 
fers then in reputa- 
tien? Not the grand 
dame, for her friends 
know her ignorance 
bat the untiring and 
ingenious designer. 
So, if you are sure 
you know what col- 
orsare becoming, you 
are fortunate ; if you 
do not and are young, you can study what are; if you are too old or 
wo indolent for that, you must trust to the taste of either designer 
or journalist. 

In regard to the various hues, we cannot exclaim, like Canning’s 
knife-grinder, that there is no story to tell; for they are like unto the 
flowers of the field in number and beauty. So much was said of 


FiavreE No. 23.—SLEEVE—DE OCORATION. 


FieuRE No. 27.—FrunisH FoR A 
SLEEVE. 


heliotrope last month, that it seems only necessary to reiterate that 
it is growing in popular favor every day. Can this be doubted when 
one sees on the fashionable drive Madam, the coachman and the 
horses, all gotten up, a la Frangoise, in heliotrope, and having as an 
addition the “ dearest little Scotch terrier in the world,” suffering 
unutterable woe from having to sit stiff and still, adorned with a 
proad heliotrope ribbon tied in an enormous Directoire bow ? 

The new colors are soft and becoming, contrasting oddly with the 
cold, faded shades which La Mode had ordained for so long a time. 


Fievre No. 24.—Fancy SLEBVE-DEOCORATION. 
(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dresamaking at Home,’’ on Page 289.) 


FIGuRE No. 25.—FaNncy CUFF FOR A SLEEVE. 
4 
(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Pages 289 and 290.) 


Ecailles de poisson is dark blue with a silvery shade cast over it, 
reminding one that its name would not be proper if the luminous 
tint peculiar to the 
fish scales did na ee 
company it. il de 
roi faa beautiful, full- 
looking blue, which 
shows that the French 
nation associate with 
the eye of royalty 
the shade that was 
pee Napo- 
‘leonic. Bleu phil- 
osophe is dull and 
faded, as, alas! much 
of philosophy is, and 
probably takes its 
name from the blue- 
stockings. Chaudron, 
the dark, coppery red 
that has been de- 
scribed, and, indeed, 
all the tints, particu- 
larly the dull reds, 
are much in favor. 

végue, or bishop's 
purple, is a magnifi- 
cent tone of coloring 
that will be specially 
chosen by matrons, 
leaving the heliotrope, 
pansy, lavender and 
pearl shades for the 
demoiselles. Otive, 
bronze and seal- 
brown, partaking of 
the lighter tint of 
ashes-of-rose and yet 
dark and rich-look- 
ing, are seen among 
the special favorites. 

Among the even- 
ing colors, white stands préeminent, and yet it is white under so 
many names and so many tints that one is surprised at the numer- 
ous productions that result from its use. Vert pomme (a pale 
apple-green), Nile green, Watteau blue and pale Louise blue are 
shown in evening costumes, combined in many instances with 
white. Nymphe emeu, a pale flesh tint, nymphe rougissante, a 
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FiauRE No. 28.—Curr FoR a 
. SLEEVE. 


(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 290.) 


FiaugEe No. 29.—Fancy SLEBvE- 
FINISH. 


deeper hue of the same shade, Bengal rose, a very deep pink, rose 
thé, the real tea-rose, and rose séche, a bright pink tinted with 
yellow, are among the varieties of pinks, 

Black velvet has, justly, obtained such favor in the feminine mind, 
that it will be worn more than ever this season. Plain, elegant 
costumes of this material are shown for street wear, but for evening 
toilettes it is largely combihed with satin, brocade and tulle. The 
latter seems a singular combination, but when the tulle is arranged in 
puffed sash-drapery, and in surplice style across the waist, the effect 
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is unique and beautiful, the clear white of the tulle bringing out in a 
peculiar manner the rich pile of the velvet. 

A novelty in velvet brocades shows a background of brocaded satin. 
The figure of the satin is quite noticeable, and produces a wonder- 
fully rich appearance. An elegant gown 
of this material shows a satin brocaded 
in diamonds and having upon it cher- 
ries and leaves of velvet. A triple ba/- 
ayeuse of three distinct shades of car- 
dinal finishes the edge of the long train, 
and the points of the Velasquez basque 
are tipped with satin loops and ends 
showing the same shades, Ruffles of 


FiGuRE No. 1.—GENTLEMEN’s LINEN HAND- 
KEROHIEF. 
(For Description see ‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’ on 
Page 291.) 


Languedoc lace, a la Medici, and a Portia 
fan, show a charming commingling of the 
fashions of several different centuries. 

A dainty idea is the development in vel- 
vet of the foulard patterns so popular in the 
Summer. These are to be worn as polo- 
naises over dark velvet or plush dress-skirts. 
A bronze ground shows the familiar cachemire design in cold blues 
and dark reds; a black one displays tiny field-flowers of yellow 
blue and crimson ; while a white surface is made to aren rich and 
elegant by brightly colored palm-leaves scattered profusely upon it. 

An odd but picturesque dan- 
cing-costume has a bronze satin 
dress-skirt, elaborately trimmed 
with fans lined with cherry color. 
The over-dress, laid in flat’ folds 
high over the hips, is of Pompa- 
dour velvet, the design display- 
ing a white ground, with bronze 
leaves and tiny flecks of cherry 
almost covering it. Chenille 
fringe, showing all the colors, the 
bronze predominating, trims the 
edges, and a high ruff of coffee- 
colored Languedoc lace finishes 
the neck. herry silk hose and 
bronze slippers, Cinderella-like 
in size, are the dainty appoint- 
ments for the feet, and a corsage 
bouquet of bronze leaves, some 
of which have bright-red spots— 
reminiscences of Autumn—upon 
them, add to the unity of the toil- 
ette. <As little trimming is re- 
quired on these velvets, they will 
be found to make inexpensive 
and charming evening dresses. 
, If desired, the dress-skirt may be 
of velvet or silk, but satin produces the prettiest effect, and, as it 
is inexpensive in the shades desired, and the best quality need not 
be bought for evening wear, it is desirable to choose it in prefer- 
ence to the othera. Many-colored cachemire backgrounds, showing 


FIGURE No. 5.—GENTLEMEN’S 
KNOT—SCARF. 


(For Description see ‘Styles for 
Gentlemen,’ on Page 291.) 
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Figure No. 2.—Nov-— 
ELTY IN SitK Hanp— 
KERCHIEFS. 

(For Description see 


‘Styles for Gentlemen,’ 
on Page 291.) 


FigurE No. 4.—GENTLEMEN’S PURSE. 
(For Description see ‘Styles for Gentlemen,’ on 
Page 201.) 


black brocaded velvet figures, are imported specially for basques and 
surtouts. | 

Corduroys in the various dark shades have, importers say, entirely 
usurped the place formerly occupied by velveteen in the making of 
dress-skirts. For this we ought to te 
very thankful, but sometimes the fair 
sex is not sufficiently grateful for tke 
reign of the real instead of the imita- 
tion. A dress-skirt of blue corduroy 
has a surtout of fine camel’s-hair lined 
with blue plush. A blue plush cap or- 
namented with a cardinal silk pompon, 
a cardinal silk kerchief arranged sailor- 


FIGURE No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’S LINEN Hanp- 
KEROHIEF. 
Description see ‘Styles for Gentlemen,’ on 
ae P Page 201) 


wise around the neck, and dark blue glove, 
form the additional appointments of a 
jaunty street toilette. Inferior goods in the 
lighter shades of corduroy may be bought 
with more impunity than in the darker col- 
orings. This, by-the-bye, seems to he the 
case with all fabrics, for those who have suf- 
fered the torture of wearing a cheap black silk or satin can testify to 
its undesiability. They sometimes really seem bewitched, always 
owing shiny in the most conspicuous place, apparently where there 
is the least wear, and then refusing to allow any gentle appliances, 
such as ammonia or warm water, . 
to improve their appearance in - | 
the least. A cheap black silk will 
only prove a source of trouble 
and anxiety, so, until you can 
get a nice one, indulge in that 
most graceful and quiet of cos- 
tumes, a black cashmere. 

Satin brocades are magnificent, 
not in large flowers only, but 
what “in days of old” our great- 
grandmothers called “bow-pots.” 
Stiffy arranged bunches of stiff 
flowers are tied with a stiff rib- 
bon in a stiff bow on a stiff bro- 
cade, for which the happy wearer 
will pay a-quarter of a hundred 
dollars a yard! A brocade, that 
would look lovely upon and 
delight the soul of a beautiful 
blonde, has a pale _ lavender 
ground, and upon it are eee. 
roses of a deeper lavender, held 


FIGURE No. 6.—GENTLEMEN’S 


in position by silvery ribbons. Kwnot-Scoagr. 
Long, flowing outlines charac- = (For Description see_ ‘Styles for @en- 
terize the back of this gown, and tlemen,’ on Page 291.) 


the front is covéfed with a tablier 

formed of cascades of Languedoc lace, with love-knots of lavender 
ribbon placed in a half-prim, half-coquettish manner over it, looking 
as if they were intended to be detached and given to the fair one’: 
adorers, as was done in the days of Charles the Second by the beau- 


ifil Miss Gunning. A Pompadour neck is outlined with velvct 
ansies, the gloves are bordered with them, and the white satin fan 
s covered with delicate etchings in lavender of the same thoughtful 
lower. 

In woolen goods, the rage for plaids and checks continues to in- 
tease. To be fashionable, the former must be of the largest, ani 
jhe latter of the smallest. 

_ Plaids are principally in bright colors on grounds of dark 
um, blue, olive, garnet, green and mahogany. The various 

ou aang particularly the Stuart, are pretty and very 
nerally becoming. A plaid costume has a kilted 
der-skirt, and a scarf-drapery arranged over the 

terminating in long, straight ends be- 
ind. A plaited waist forms the body, and 
a, outside coat, with a Capuchin hood 
ined with red Surah, brightens and 
rms a pretty contrast to the blue 
md green of the plaid. A 
woad, green plush hat or- 
lamented with a red bird, 
wal dark green gloves 
vi undressed kid, 
we the accom- 
janiments of 


cannot 
all jaunty 
feet taste. 
waist is not a 
being “weighed in 
he balance,” and its merits are being de- 
. That it is spe- cially becoming to perfect 
gures and young children is true, but the latter are plentiful, and 
e former ? The stockinet in use for Jersey waists is utilized, 
however, and made to form a beautiful and exquisitely-fitting gar- 
foent. The cloth is shown in dark shades, with almost invisible 
leeks of coloring upon it, ard is really artistic, but alas! for the maiden 
who has an ill-fitting garment made from it! It had been better for 
her if she had never even heard of such a material; for when not 
fitted properly, and the stripes are the least awry, the effect is ridicu- 
OUR 
The lawn-tennis cloth of last season now has a rival that is rich 
dstriking. Itisa ney combination of silk and wool, showing 
stripes of gold and blue, cardinal and black, and lemon and 
-brown. Narrower stripes, introducing three colors, are notice- 
able combinations, being of go cardinal and blue, biscuit, mahog- 
any and brown, and black, white and pepper-and-salt. These are to 
be worn as dress-skirts with over-dresses of any plain color found 
among the stripes. A very elegant example displays a full, round 


ve said of 

fuits, in per- 
The Jersey 

‘ertainty, but is 


kurt ot et, blue and gold, surmounted by an over-dress of garnet 
amely’-hair made to hang in full, loose-looking loopings. The gar- 
met plush hat, which, wher the plush is rubbed the wrong way, 


shows navy-blue, has upon it three cords of the colors of the dress- 
skirt and a pompon of silk in which they also mingle. 

Heather cloth suitings are this season esteemed the most elegant 
materials for walking costumes. Checked and plain are radiant with 
tiny dots of color, that, upon examination, prove to be mere pin-heads 
in size, The checks are of garnet and steel, blue and gold, yellow and 
black and hundreds of other combinations, remembering always that 
the colors are like those used for gentlemen’s costumes. They are 
certainly there, and yet at the distance of a yard are totally invisible, 
the effect being that of some plain, dark cloth. These costumes are 
plainly made and <inished, the jaunty, double-visored cap adding 
much to their general appearance. The usefulness of these suits 
will commend them to all who have to be much upon the street, as 
they are elegant in their quiet taste. 

Camel's-hair is beautiful in the dark shades of garnet, blue, lapis, 
tronze, heliotrope, royal and bishop's purple, brown and Veronese. 
For house and street wear, camel’s-hair is becoming and suitatle. 
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It wears well, and, in the long, silky importations, looks like a refined 
fur. For house dresses, it is developed in the same manner as serges 
and satines, (which, by-the-bye, are in the same colors),—that is, in 
gowns displaying long, flowing drap *y calculated to allow the 
wearer to strike the favorite esthetic at- 
titude, with her hands behind her and 

her slender fingers interlacing. 
Novelty goods are in the broché 
patterns, but the day of their 
greatness having gone by, it 
seems unnecessary to describe 
them. To a certain extent. 
they will be worn, but this. 
season seems to be the 
time of their decadence. 
Cashmeres, _ delaines 
and merinoes are 
standard dress ma- 
terials, and while 
some decide 
that black is 
the most desir- 
a able color in these 
goods, there yet re- 
main many who admire 
gayer tints in them, which, 
of course, are cold or warm, 
bright or dark, as may be prefer- 
red. <A black cashmere street dress 
shows the front width shirred to form 
diamonds running crosswise, a kilt around 
the side and back edges, and a soft, clinging 
drapery daintily arranged. A coat-skirt basque, 
buttoned with seeded jet buttons, and without any 
trimming, save its exquisite fit, has for lingerie a Lord 
Byron collar and turned-back cuffs. Ivory links hold the 
latter together, and a narrow ribbon of black satin is care- 
lessly tied around the neck inside of the collar. A black felt hat 
trimmed with plush loops, and black kid gloves buttoning far up on 
the wrist, complete a costume inexpensive in itself and yet suffi- 

ciently elegant for any daylight occasion, 

While “sweet sixteen” has always been considered a poetical age, 
mothers seareely appreciate it in their daughters, because it is so 
hard to dress ‘‘sweet sixteen” properly. And, by-the-bye, this 
same trouble begins to make itself felt when the daughter has 
reached the age of fourteen, and continues to be equally trouble- 
some until she has blossomed into a young lady. Her clothes must 
be jaunty and stylish, but yet bespeak the school-girl. Many of this 
season’s goods are specially suitable for young girls, the gay plaids 
improving the appearance of the tall girl who has grown so rapidly 
that she feels herself and impresses everyone else with the idea that 
she 1s “ gawky.” 

A handsome costume for a young girl of sixteen shows a full, plain 
dress-skirt, the front width of which is of lawn-tennis goods show- 
ing stripes of 

arnet and blue. 

his needs no 
trimming, save 
the deep hem; 
but thebluecam- 
el’s-hair sides 
and back are fin- 
ished witha box- 
plaiting of the 
same. An over- 
dress of blue is 
shirred high on 
the hips and fas- 
tened at its loop- 
ings with satin 
ribbon-bows 
showing the two 
colors. A double- 
breasted coat, 
having a collar 
and cuffs of the 
striped goods, 
finishes the 
walking suit. A sailor hat of blue plush with a cardinal silk pompon 
on one side, and dark-blue, undressed kid gloves, are also worn. 

Cloths in plain colors and heather cloths in fine checks make 
useful and pretty costumes. Every one of us enjoys seeing a happy, 
healthy school-girl. and she looks her best when clothed in such gar- 
ments as allow her room to exercise and grow. Blue and cardi- 
nal, brown and cardinal and green and cardinal in light cloths, 


Figtrs No. 3.—Lapies’ Murr, Cut by Pattern 
No. 7318, price &d. or 10 cents. 


(For Description see ‘The Work-Table,* on Page 202.) 
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with cloth pipings and linings of the bright color, will be much 
worn and justly popular. 

A school suit for a girl of fourteen is of dark-blue cloth, trimmed 
with pipings of cardinal and having a Turkish sash lined with cardi- 
nal confining the blouse-waist. The comfortable-looking, long coat 
has a hood, lined with cardinal and tipped with a tassel of the same 
shade. The turban hat, made of blue cloth and finished with a fan 
of cardinal, is becoming and useful. 

In mourning goods, Henrietta cloth, tamise and camel’s-hair are 
considered by many to be in the best taste. A slight innovation is 
shown by ladies in deep mourning wearing untrimmed, rough- 
looking black cloth, when they go shopping or travelling. 

A handsome costume for a widow is of tamise cloth, and has the 
entire front-gore covered with crape. The plain, full skirt is only 
ornamented by long coat-skirts of crape that almost reach to the 
bottom. <A crape-covered, round waist, and a dolman trimmed with 
long tabs of crape, are also worn. A Fanchon bonnet of plain crape 
is covered by the heavy vail, which is slightly drawn to one side and 
fastened under a crape bar. Undressed kid gloves worn loose and 
wrinkled up to the wrist, and a perfectly plain, white handkerchief, 
are the only adjuncts, save the tiny crape muff. 

For house dresses, merino and delaine are frequently worn, in 
which case they are made with long, full skirts and round, gauged 
bodies. Serge is so beautiful in black, sand has been worn so much 
by those not in mourning, that 
many of the afflicted rather avoid 
it, as not being altogether one of 
“the trappings of woe.” 

Pepper-and-salt heather cloth 
is admissible in second mourn- 
ing, when the wearer is young 
and the mourning has not been 
for husband or parent. Costumes 
of this material are made plain 
and trimmed with machiue- 
stitching, and, instead of the 
cloth cap, a cloth Fanchon bon- 
net is worn. Of course, these 
guits must be worn by none who 
are indulging in any crape, but 
they are allowable for those who 
are still in black. Dead black 
silks are not loaded with crape, 
as they were at one time, that 
privilege (?) being reserved for 
goods worn by those in extreme- 
ly deep mourning. _ Instead, 
camel’s-hair, nun’s-vailing and 
cashmere are united with the 
silk, forming by their graceful, 
artistic loopings and outlines a 
pretty contrast with its stiff ap- 
pearance. 

Softness is the most becoming 
attribute that can attach itself 
to a woman's dress. It is a 
‘beautifal and wonderfully rest- 
ful sight to the eyes that have 
become tired of stiff, rustling 
gowns that appall the wearer and are appalling to the lookers-on. 

Black costumes are the refuge of all. They are becoming alike to 
the blonde and brunette, the coquette and the prude, the old and the 
young. One feels like saying to all the women in the world, 

“Buy a black dress. It is always quietly elegant, always proves 
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FiauRE No. 4. 
(For Description see ‘The Work-Table,’ on Page 292.) 
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becoming, may be made suitable for almost any occasion by quic 
wit and ready fingers, and, best of all, neither you nor your frend 
will ever tire of your dark background. _If spots should come ups: 
it, a litttle warm water and ammonia will make them disappear a 
rapidly as do the fairies in Ireland at the sign of the cross; and iti 
always, most distinctively, no matter how shabby, so itis not dusty 
the garb of a lady.” 
Elegant wedding-gowns are shown ; and, indeed, from their num 
bers, one is inclined to think that all the world is getting married ; br 
a glance at some of the bright, roguish-looking coquettes one see 
‘in the parks and on the promenade, gives the bachelors evidence tha 
this is not so. Every bride desires to be original, and every on 
wants her toilette to differ as far as possible from the conventions 
bride’s, so that orange blossoms are not held in the favor they wen 
for a while. A magnificent bridal dress is of pale, pale gree 
brocade. Indeed, it is white, with a green shade cast upon it 
Over this is worn a drapery of silver gauze that looks as i 
it were studded with a thousand dew-drops. Fringe, arranged 
on the edge, is of wax beads and partakes of the delicat 
shade of the green. The loopings of the drapery are arrange 
under bunches of apple blossoms and hawthorn sprays, giving 
with the green a suggestion at once true and poetical, that th 
wearer is “in the Spring-time of life.” Bouquets of the sam 
flowers adorn the corsage and the demi-sleeve, while the only jew- 
e elry is that formed of delicat 
pink shells, that look as if ther 
were a giftfrom the sea to the 
season. The bridesmaids—fou: 
in number —wear, one, blush- 
eee another, cream; anothe:. 
eliotrope, and another, ashe: 
of-roses. This seems idealistic. 
but, indeed, it is true. Ever 
bride cannot, of course, ge 
these elegancies; but then, per- 
plexed maiden, these costume 
would be just as beautiful made 
in light tulle or airy tarlatan 
After all, the becoming attributes, 
and not the elegance of a cu: 
tume, make it desirable. I 
is an old superstition that it & 
good luck for a bride to wex 
something in which she has beet 
happy, so, in this case,you car 
take without fear a silk dress 
which you have danced ant 
made merry, and use it for the 
foundation of your weddin 
dress. If the color is not x 
faint as it should be, make 1 
so by covering it with three o: 
four plain coverings of tarlatano: 
tulle, before you add the om 
mental parts. Mullis a wedding 
dress that is elegant and iner 
pensive too, lauded by poets an’ 
ainted by artists. It makes you 
ook fair and young, and, if there 
be not the ways and means to stand grand in a brocade, satin 0 
silk, get the mull, remembering the attributes connected with it, that 
princesses have not disdained to use it, and that a great poet apos- 
trophizes it as 
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‘* More soft and white than milk." 
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This Magnificent Publication is 15 x 19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished Engravings; a full exhibit of Costumes— 
standard, moderate ot extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in March and September of each year; and every Subscriber receives a 
SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the issue of the succeeding SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication 
ef each volume and its Successor. 

The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is furnished 
to yearly subscribers as follows: For Two Books (issued respectively in 
March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), 
4s, on $1.00. ; 

The Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to yearly subscribers 
in any part of the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid 


by us. Charges for carriage or postage, by express, parcels-delivery. 
foreign-mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 

THE STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of paper. aud 
is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers ¥ 
find it of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with the! 
customers. | 

gas" There is also a Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter # 
weight. On receipt of 18. on 25 CENTS, a Sample Copy of this dite 
will be sent by mail, post-paid by us, to any part of the United Kingdom 
the United States or Canada. | 


Ca” We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any ™ 
on Subscriptions sent us. 
KE. BUTTERICK & CO., 
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DRESS TRIMMINGS. 


are that extremes will be favored, a costume very much trimmed 
or one with very little garniture being considered most desirable. 
And, in thinking over the matter, one does not know but that 
this is right and proper, only that the much-trimmed toilette should 
be in the right place,—i. e., on a slender woman,—and that the one 
without trimming should bring out in distinct outlines the handsome 
gure of a large, well-formed woman. 

The fancy, thoroughly French, that has arisen for having the front- 
re of a skirt either very elaborately trimmed or else rads of goods 
ering from the other portions, is alike suitable for the slender and 
the stout. For the latter, it offers front-gores of the lawn-tennis 
suitings or of long, flat plaits; while for the former, it provides all the 
intricacies of plaits, puffs, interlacings and ruffles. 

A pretty street costume fora stout lady is of black cashmere. 
The front-gore is of long box-plaits, that have eyelet-holes neatl 
worked in them at each side, the space between being covered wi 
the laced cord, which termin- 
ates in tiny loops and ends. This 
mode of trimming is followed in 
the deep box-plaiting arranged 
all around the skirt, and the tabs 
of the surtout are loosely joined 
inthe same way. A black silk 
kerchief striped with black satin 
is arranged in pointed fashion 
at the throat, and a black Alpine 
hat, ornamented with an owl’s- 
head in miniature, adds to the 
proper details. In this toilette 
the effect desired was to increase 
the apparent height, and it cer- 
tainly was obtained, the long, 
straight plaits, the surtout, the 

inted ferchief and the high 

t A vrata a result that many 
would think impossible. 

There is no doubt but that 
jet will be a favorite trimming of 
the season. Artists in trimming 
gay they could not help it if, they 
wanted to, and this they cer- 
tainly do not. It is the old ver- 
ification of the fact that when a 
woman will, she will. Fringes 
that sparkle and glitter like black 
diamonds, ornamental strips ofjet 
appliqué that show bright flowers 
and Autumn fruits, are alike in de- 
mand for the numerous suits of 


The indications of the srore, cos in regard to trimmings 


velvet, silk and satin which de- (For Description see ‘ The Work-Table,’ on Page 202.) 


light the fair daughters of Eve. 

A costume of black satin de Lyons is made long for evening wear. 
The front is woven in basket fashion, the strips used being satin de 
Lyons and velvet. The side and back draperies are almost entirely 
covered with passementerie in the form of oak leaves, while. wher- 
ever a looping is necessary, a passementerie ornament with long jet 
pendants is placed. Instead of white lingerie, a plastron formed of 
let is arranged on the front of the body-portion, and a velvet dog- 
collar studded with jet fits closely around the neck. Black gloves 
timmed with jet fringe, and a black satin fan heavily seeded with 
jet, are the only appointments to a toilette without reproach. 

If jet has a rival, itis chenille. It is so soft and feathery-looking, 
and gives such an air of richness to a costume, that many prefer it to 
let. It is shown in long, fluffy fringes, the most elegant of which are 
very deep examples worked in passementerie and looking as if fairy 
fingers had worked them, for how could a mortal manage to make 
the chenille keep its pile so beautifully? This variety is largely 
used on velvet, and really the two do seem made for each other. 

A walking costume of black velvet has an under-skirt, only relieved 
from entire plainness by a narrow box-plaiting and a black satin 
balayeuse arranged around the edge. The short, smoothly-laid over- 
dress is trimmed with chenille fringe a-quarter of a yard deep, and a 
cape formed entirely of chenille is laid over the shoulders. A black 
velvet toque has a feather curling around it, and loose, black gloves 
are worn upon the hands. Though the velvet and chenille appear 
& a contradiction—so heavy and yet so light—,yet the entire 

of the costume is one of warmth and elegance. 


Figure No. 5.—TvuRKIsH TOWEL. 


Jet and steel capes are as much worn as ever, but the chenille 
capes are somewhat newer. Besides being in black, they are also in 
the light evening colors, to be worn with costumes of velvet, brocade 
and satin. The pale blues and Nile greens are exquisite, and, when 
worn with ivory-white brocade, form an effective and unique con- 
trast. Ladies, who have passed the age when it is customary to wear 
décolletée costumes, will find these capes specially adapted as a 
shoulder-dressing for evening toilettes. 

In colored bead fringes and passementeries, novel designs are shown 
in checker-board patterns. . While this effect does not seem so diffi- 
cult to attain in the flat passementeries, it yet appears wonderful in 
the swaying, swinging fringe. Still, it is there in amber, pink, pale- 
blue, white and green wax beads, 

Iridescent bead trimming, while still worn, is not as advisable as 
the plain cut jet. For suit-of-mail costumes, apron-fronts or sleeves, 
a beaded net is shown that is sold by the yard. It is applied to 
elegant evening or carriage dresses over the silk. Of course, a 
heavily-beaded fringe must trim 
all the edges. An experienced 
hand only can properly arrange 
this; for if it be not securely 
caught with each thread in its 
proper place, its weight will cause 
it to loosen, and it will suffer as 
did Jack in the nursery ballad— 
that is, “fall down and break its 
crown’ of glory and beauty. 

Appliqué stripes, done in col- 
ored floss, are much used for 
evening costumes, and for trim- 
ming the baby’s best coat. Un- 
fortunately, the hand-made trim- 
ming is so well imitated by com- 
monplace machine-work that it 
is not advisable to buy the good, 
unless it be very elegant and 
novel in design. Indeed, even 
then there are trimmings much 
prettier, so that it is not altoge- 
ther advisable to buy it at all. 

The cloth suits now so popular 
demand no trimming, save ma- 
chine-stitching and handsome 
buttons, By the latter, we do not 
mean pearl buttons or those in 
cachemtre designs, but large, mot- 
tled bone buttons, heavily carved 
metal ones or gracefully-shaped, 
dark-colored celluloid. 

Balayeuses are growing more 
and more in number, and it is not 
uncommon to see acostume with 
three arranged around the bottom, and each one of a different color. 
A camel’s-hair toilette of dull-blue has balayeuses of old-gold, cardinal 
and dull-blue, the latter being at the extreme edge. A pretty effect 
is produced on a black suit by having balayeuses of three distinct 
shades of heliotrope, the darkest being the lowest one. 

A lovely dancing dress shows an under-skirt of éveque satin, and 
an over-dress of helioteona foulard in distinct arabesques. Full 
frills of Languedoc lace trim the edges of the over-dress, and the 
balayeuses are of éveque, old-gold and heliotrope. A handkerchief, 
trimmed with Languedoc lace, is pinned in a sedate fashion about the 
neck, and a bunch of yellow chrysanthemums and purple asters is 
placed a little to the left side, high up on the ruff that closely encircles 
the throat. A trying toilette, an inexpensive one and a succesaful one! 

Turkish sashes are still held in high favor, and a necktie that 
matches them, in that it is made of Surah and has its ends drawn 
together and tipped with tassels, is now considered a necessary 
accompaniment when a sash is worn. For children, sashes are 
shown ready-made in dark-blue, green and brown cloth, lined with 
bright-red cloth and finished with a woolen ball, in which the two 
colors of the sash are combined. 

Plush will, without doubt, be extensively used this Winter on velvet 
and cloth costumes. Of course, it can take no form but that of 
smooth bands, but these are so rich-looking that any other trimming 
ig unnecessary. A costume of gray camel's-hair has a narrow ruffle 
of the same around the lower edge. Tne front width is formed 
entirely of black plush, and a wide band of plush surmounts the plait- 
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ing. A tight-fitting coat-basque has revers, cuffs and pocket-laps of 
plush, and large mottled buttons close the double-breasted fronts, A 
black plush hat, peaked like a gentleman's scal-skin cap and having 
a grayish bird’s-head on one side, and long, gray gloves worn in the 
fashionable manner, are stylish additions. A plush muff, lined with 
gray satin, conveniently holds the ornamental purse and my lady’s 
handkerchief, and looks as dainty and coquettish as does the pretty 
girl who wears the costume. 

Satin brocade is combined with silk and velvet, and it is a question 
that could not be solved by the most learned scholar or dressmaker 
as to which constitutes the trimming and which the dress proper. 
[t is a charming maze —in fact, all the combinations are. So much 
has been said about them, that the subject, like the style, seems 
almost worn threadbare; but a word in season sometimes does much. 
Instead of combining plain satin with silk, choose a figured brocade, 
or, if that be beyond your means, use camel's-hair or serge. But the 
combination of velvet and satin, like the velvet and brocade, is desirable 
and elegant. If part of your costume is old, let the new goods used 
be of slightly inferior quality, as the contrast between new and old 
will not then be so vivid. Combine nothing with cashmere, if pos- 
sible; but if, in a laudable desire to make old things look new, this 
becomes necessary, use some entirely black figured goods. If, how- 
ever, your cashmere be new, trim it with the goods, unless you 
are an obstinate little woman and insist on a combination, and, in 
that case, use dead-black silk. Avoid satin, however; for one liter- 
ally and truly kills the other. The same rule holds good in regard 
to serges, satines, merinoes and delaines, only when they are colored, 
they may be advantageously trimmed with novelty goods that show 
the same hues, 

On imported toilettes, a strange caprice of Fashion is noticed—it is 
the adoption of hooks and eyes on the outside of dresses, in place 
of buttons and button-holes. The hooks are about an inch long and 
are innumerable in styles and designs. Some are brilliantly enamel- 
ed on gold, silver and steel, while others are of cut steel and jet, 
sparkling in their iridescent colorings. Some unique designs are 
inlaid with mother-of-pearl. 

In lingerie, which is, after all, the body trimming to a certain extent, 
there are many choice articles to choose from, and many more can 
be made by oneself. Silk neckerchicfs were never more popular, 
and rich patterns in arabesques, cachemire and Japanese patterns are 
shown upon them in satin, while the never-changing polka-dot is 
prceminent in dead white on dark grounds. A Japanese necker- 
chief shows a dull blue ground, over which are strewn Japanese fans, 
the real Simon Pures, such as are grasped during the warm weather. 

For wear and warmth, while it is yet too warm to appear in furs, 
mufflers, made of soft satines and serges in dull red, blue and black, 
will be used. They are nearly a yard square, and have a broad hem 
chain-stitched in silk. These arc arranged inside of the coat in full 
surplice style and fastened with a gentleman's scarf-pin. 

A fancy for high ruffs has revived the Medici, which is pretty and 
becoming. Such ruffs can easily be made at home, as they consist 
merely of two full frills of lace a couple of inches wide, mounted 
on a double tucker. This is folded and worn under the dregs, the 
top of the dress at the throat being turned in a little, so that a slightly 
pointed effect may be produced. The great secret of having these 
ruffs look well, is to teach your laundress that while she must fold 
the tucker, she must flute the lace ruffles separately—not together. 
Many flute them together and then separate the two, but the ruff is 
not so pretty when this is done. 
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Chemisettes are much worn, but, gentle girl, unless your dress be 
arranged so that you can form revers, do not wear it so as to 
allow the chemisette to show. It looks untidy and careless to sec a 
dress turned in for the distance of two or three buttons so that the 
tucked front may appear, and, besides that, it ruins the set of your. 
dress, 

Young ladies are wearing’ the full ruffled collar that has been dedi- 
cated to children for so many years. It is the same, and yet not the 
same ; for the embroidery is not only finished with a frill of deep lace 
all around the lower edge, but has a standing ruffle that fits around 
the neck. Cuffs, to match, are worn with these collarettes. 

The use of broad bands on collars and cuffs has been tabooed by — 
DameFashion for along time. Indeed, she did not consider it good taste _ 
even in mourning to wear black-banded lingerie, but Just now, in the 
general use of red, there venture forth sets of linen with broad red 
borders stitched upon them. Whether they will be popular or not 
is for La Mode to decide, and she seems doubtful: This revival of 
red trimmings is wonderful, and oh! what a blessing it is, after the 
pale, cold, lusterless shades in which we have been indulging. Beau- 
tiful youth in peacock and sapphire blue looked cold and frozen, but 
now, glowing with health, it appears a thousand times more beauti- 
ful and healthful arrayed in comfortable, sensible clothes trimmed — 
with the cheeriest and warmest of colors. And, indeed, these should 
not be conceded to youth only; for, as we take our colors from Nature, — 
we may, with the same right, take example from her, who gives 
not only the first but even the last Autumn leaf a tinge of 
brightness. And just as Nature gives, so should we. Nobody is too 
old for a tiny knot of bright ribbons. It makes old age look cheerier © 
and forms a tie between it and sunny youth. 

Loving hands will make a dainty costume for the roguish boy. It 
will be a dark flannel, kilted and having a coat piped all around with 
red. A broad collar and charming pockets—charming to the 
wearer because of their capacity—are of the same bright color, and 
then there is the turban cap, with a band of red, and a fierce-looking 
bird wing perched on one side, not a bit braver-looking, though, than 
the small man who wears it. 

The same industrious hands make for a wee daughter a cos- 
tume that matches in material and coloring the young brother's. | 
But then sister must have a sash lined with red and tipped 
with a tassel, and a cunning coat that has a monk’s hood 
attached to it, Then her buttons are bright and red, and she seems | 
an incarnation of Robin Redbreast. The coquettish little cap, from 
under which falls long, blonde hair neatly braided @ la Kenwigs, is a _ 
miracle; for how out of plain cloth and a red pompon so much could 
be achieved, is a secret known only to the wise mother. After 
giving this bright glow to the little ones, oh! tired fingers, though 
you ache, there comes a pleasure in the cluster of red ribbons that 
you are arranging in the lace cap for the head of one who shows 
many silver hairs. What a bright look they give to the dark eyes, 
and how charmed the children are at grandmamma’s finery, and, 
best of all, how she feels as if she were having a return of youth. 
She remonstrates in one way, telling the youngsters that the only 
reason she objects to red ribbons is because she is a sturdy royalist 
and does not believe in republicanism, but this faint protest against 
the knot is drowned in the praise bestowed upon her. And all this 
pleasure from a knot of ribbons! Truly, the world is made up of 
many little things, and happiness is procured not only through the 
trimming of a head-dress, but from the trimming of a pleasan: © 
speech down to the garnishing of a veal cutlet with parsley, 
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Ruskin, the highest authority on colors, says, ‘‘ Scarlet is the most. 


perfect representation of abstract color that exists. Blue is associated 
with shade; yellow, with light; scarlet, as abstract color, stands 
alone.” That this is interesting to the world of woman is undoubted, 
for when a color becomes the rage—a word just now specially 
applicable to red—everything said about it by writers of eminence 
is listened to almost as eagerly as is the dread fiat that announces 
it as unbecoming to a special face or complexion. 

Few, indeed, are the hats or bonnets of this season that have not. 
a tinge of scarlet arranged upon them in some way. It may be only 
the head of a tiny bird, the tipped coloring of a coquettish wing; or 
it may reign radiant and supreme above all other garnitures. 

Among the new tints are fabuleaur, an intense and burning red; 
Austrian crackle, a light orange-yellow ; clary, a delicate straw color ; 
and most beautiful of all, that known as coucher-de-soleil, an orange- 
red, just such a tinge as we see in the West, when over some great 
mountain the sun is slowly sinking into his magnificent couch. 


The popularity of plush is decidedly on the increase, and all the 
imported hats show this material forming either the crown, the 
brim or the trimming, and in many cases constituting the entire 
chapeau, A dainty exposition of taste for an evening bonnet shows 
a white shirred crown of satin and a protruding brim of ashes-of- 
roses plush. A short, but very full ostrich feather is curled into 
a round nest on one side, and from it peeps out the head of the red- 
bird. Broad, satin strings are faced with plush and are pinned under 
the chin with a beetle that shows red spots on his golden back. 

This question of whether to have or not to have strings attached 
to bonnets, is one that La Mode often leaves to individual taste; tut | 
this season she is very decided in her requirements, Everything | 
that has any leaning towards being a bonnet, must be tied under 
the chin with strings; but, as some of the strings are very wide ani 
too heavy to tie, she allows the fair one to fasten them with a pis 
or buckle, the latter, if it be of gold, being much in demand. Pics | 
come for this purpose in designs sufficiently hideous to satisfy 
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the taste of the most morbid. They are principally lizards, beetles, 
snakes, roaches, elephants and pigs, the last to accompany the porte- 
vine, Those that are enamelled are, one is forced to confess, very 
ize specimens of work; but think of a roach fastening one’s bonnet- 
rings! Others are fine specimens of china set in dead-gold; 
the more rare the china, the more valuable the pin; so that the 
nnmaseur, who is so unlucky as to break a valued piece of china 
n such a way that it cannot be mended, may make happy the 
hearts of his female friends by giving them pieces to be set in 
vonnet-pins. 

A white plush fogue shows no trimming, save a shirred satin lining, 
ind numerous lizards arranged upon the outside, fastening the satin 
ind plush strings. 

Felt hats will be worn to a certain extent, but they are in almost 
\ll cases faced with plusb or else have it as atrimming. From pres- 
out indications, the style that will be most in demand seems to be 
‘he Rubens hat; it is so becoming, and is such a good background 
pon which to display handsome feathers, that one is tempted to 
think that must be the reason the merchants laud it so. A cream- 
colored, felt Rubens shows an under-facing of seal-brown plush, and a 
hort and a long seal feather are the only garnitures upon it. The 
tong feather falls far over on the back-hair, while the short one 
iroops forward, almost touching the cheek. 

In plushes, of which the different varieties were described last 
nonth, a noticeable one is peluche fourrure, a very fine imitation of 
eal-skin. Besides being used for trimming, this will be employed 
nmaking hats and caps of the shape peculiar to the real seal-skin. 

Another trimming, sometimes used as a foundation material, is 
that known as cloth of gold; which shows, upon a gold ground, 
sce and floriated designs in black. 

Gold, in every imaginable form, from a tiny pin or a trimming of 
z0ld lace to an entire crown formed of interlaced gold braid, is seen 
yn the imported bonnets, and its effect is not, as one would expect, 
zaudy. The French are a sufficiently shrewd people to understand 
the use of brilliant colorings, without allowing the abuse of them. 
[ndeed, many dainty trifles are so brilliant this season that it 
4 not unusual to see a bonnet of bright red, with trimmings of 
mother shade. It will be found, as a general rule, that red, claret, 
‘orinth, ruby, garnet and amaranth are most in use for the bonnet 
aroper, While poppy, flame and nasturtium are used for trimmings. 

A Fanchon shape of gray plush shows a facing of garnet plush 
‘hat extends, like a binding, for an inch on the inside. Large silk 
‘oes with plush leaves droop from the back, and the strings are of 
zray plush, bound on one side with garnet. 

The use of plaids in dress goods has brought them forward as 
timmings for chapeaua. The very brightest and gaudiest are shown 
nsilk and velvet, the Madras having the preference. The silk is 
most chosen for trimming, because it is so much easier to arrange 
than the velvet, which always makes a stiff bow. For toques and 
turbans, this design will be very popular. No garniture will be 
necessary, save the strings, which come in ribbon to match, or may, 
if desired, be made of the silk. 

Oh! the beautiful birds that are shown. They are of all kinds, 
fom the impeyan to the common sparrow. There are Brazilian 
oumming-birds, and tiny mites, whose hues are brilliant, but whose 
names, except to naturalists, are unknown, in decided contrast with 
sclemn-looking owl-heads, with bodies and without. 

A singular fancy displays the claw of a bear mounted in gold, to 
te worn in a plush hat! Will wonders never cease? 

In fancy feathers are all varieties and families. There are 
coquettish-looking cock-feathers, that proclaim in a most decided 
manner who and what they are; and daintily-tipped, golden, scarlet 
and blue wings, that only mystify us when we attempt to find out 
who and what they are. 

(olden breasts are chosen to arrange on Alpine hats, and very 
becoming they are; while beautiful-looking feathers are used to form 
énure hats, which, while they are expensive, require no trimming. 
A pretty example of this was shown in a hat formed of peacock 
feathers, the eyes being arranged in a systematic and peculiar fashion. 
Avery decided effect is being made to make the poke bonnet the 
‘onnet of the season, but it will scarcely succeed. It is most becom- 
ing and picturesque upon some ladies, but has the effect on the 
“tdimary face of making it look older, something a woman always 
astres to avoid. 

Exquisite poke bonnets and Gainsborough hats, specially intended 
lor brides’maids’ wear, are in soft, white plush. Even if the bride 
Wear a vail, it is considered particularly unique for the attendants to 
wear these elegant chapeaux. One of six showed a white poke, faced 
with Nile-green plush and ornamented with velvet apple-blossoms 
copied from Nature, and, indeed, it seemed as if Nature’s own hand 
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must have helped a little. Broad strings of Nile-green and white 
plush are fastened, not with a pin, but with a tiny, satin ribbon thag 
holds them together. 

The question of what is or what is not becoming, is one that & 
very hard to decide. Ordinarily, a narrow bonnet or hat is not be- 
coming to an oval face, nor a round hat or broad-brimmed bonnet to 
around face. But this rule does not always hold true. We have 
seen oval faces that looked lovely in the most sharply defined poke, 
and round ones that were coquettishly charming in a Fanchon. 
By-the-bye, the latter shape will be found becoming to all oval or 
slender faces, as will also the broad-brimmed Rubens with a low 
crown. Those with high crowns should be left for round, roguish 
faces, which may also wear the poke bonnet, the soft Derby and 
the high Alpine. 

For travelling hats, those compact little felts that fold into almost 
nothing, and which were supposed to have been dedicated to the 
gentlemen, are now worn by ladies, particularly by young ladies. 

For walking or business hats, caps to match the costumes of 
cloth, or becoming Alpine hats, are the favorites. 

The selection of hats for a family is a duty liked by few, 
more especially if in the family there are many girls; but yet the 
task is not a hopeless one. In the first place, even if the girls are 
young, give them an opportunity to select what they like, and then, 
if necessary, you can tone it down until it suits both your daughters 
and yourself. 

You start out some fine morning with a girl of fourteen, a boy of 
four and a girl of two, to get their head-gear for the Winter; and you 
are non-plussed. But you need not be; for if you think a little while 
before you go, you will quickly know what to buy. Your oldest girl 
has a Tartan suit, and must have a hat that shows either green or 
blue; but, as she prefers brilliant colors, why not have both? She 
has a thin, oval face, so you select a dark-green plush hat, with a 
low crown and broad brim. She wears it back on her head, which 
will induce her to keep her front hair always in order. You buy a 
blue and green plaid silk, with an orange satin stripe through it. 
You twist it around the crown, and then arrange a flat bow slightly 
to the left side, and out of it peeps the Brazilian humming: bird on 
which the child had set her heart, and who could deny it to her? 
Well, her hat is pretty, inexpensive, and, best of all, she is satisfied. 

The little man must now have his chapeau chosen. Do not 
stop to look at ready-trimmed hats, but first buy that large, black 
felt Rembrandt, faced with plush, that is lying on the counter. The 
trimming? Oh! well, the home-millinery will give that. Turn his 
hat up at one side, and fasten there, letting it droop on his shoulder, 
the black feather that adorned your last Winter’s bonnet. If you 
have not one, get a jet buckle to fasten it, as the expense will 
be slight. Standing there in his dark kilted suit and big hat, he 
looks like the picture of Charles the Second in his babyhood. 

You are tired of caps for your wee girl, and so are we; but you 
must get one, and put around the face a full ruffle of Languedoc 
lace, sufficiently deep to fall over on the face, but not to get into the 
beautiful, brown eyes. Then, on top of that, place a big, white plush 
hat, tied down, if you wish it, with broad, satin strings—but, indeed, 
it is much prettier to wear it as a hat. A double ruffle of lace 
encircles the crown, and a nest of it is made at one side, from out 
of which peeps a greenish-gold bird, as enquiring-looking as the 
baby-face under the hat. And the effect? Well, it ia such that 
every woman without a little one feels a pang of envy when she 
looks at your darling. 

Oh! how the portemonnaie has flattened! But take heart, your 
bonnet will be forthcoming. Last year’s savings brought the long- 
looked for seal-skin coat, with which nothing will accord but a 
brown or black bonnet. Your choice is good—a brown plush 
Fanchon. You have selected flowers for the garniture, though 
feathers and birds are to be preferred; but they are, as you say, 
expensive. Your flowers are beautiful golden and cardinal arte- 
misias and poppies. They are silk, with plush leaves of a peculiar 
shade of brown, something like autumn leaves. These are placed 
in the back, and your cardinal satin strings, with a binding of plush, 
are pinned under the dimpled chin by means of a bronze-gold 
beetle, which looks as if he did not enjoy being forced among ‘‘ the 
vain glories of this world.” You think this will cost too much? 
Try it, and then you will see that you are mistaken. Of course, you 
are a shrewd-enough little woman to know where and when to buy. 
At the best stores, but not necessarily at those that ask the most. 
In due time, but not too early in the season, for then everything is 
higher than it will be later. Think of these suggestions, carry 
them into effect, and you will be surprised to find for how little you 
can make yourself and the little ones appear, as should the people 
of this world, beautiful to all observers. 


EW” Sprecian Notice.— When remittances are sent to us by mail, Postage-Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomination will be accepted 
% Cash, Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if you can conveniently do otherwise,—E. Butterick & Co. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LADIES’ QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE FOR THE WINTER OF 1880, ’81, 


Nore.—The Winter Edition of the Chromo-Lithographic Plate of Ladies’ Fashions will be ready for delivery on November 10th. The 
styles illustrated thereon and described below are accurate, timely and elegant, and are the latest and best productions of our Artists in 
Kurope and America. The corresponding paper patterns are now on sale at all our Depots and Agencies in the United Kingdom and America— 


K. Butrerick & Oo.] 
DBSCRIPTION OF TOILETTES. 


Year by year the costuming of a lady becomes a finer art. | It 
has been gaid that the generations to come will be enabled to judge 
of our state of civilization by discovering records of what we ate 
and how we ate it. It would have been nearer the truth had the 
writer suggested that the outlines and fabrics of our raiment would 
prove a trustworthy record of our intellectual and industrial status. 
And certainly, the art and artisan of to-day will both be respected by 
posterity, if evidences of the present survive us. Historic costumes, 
beautified by a finer civilization and a higher sense of beauty than 
that which created their originals, are at present reproduced and 
improved, or their suggestions are developed in new designs. 
Grace, adaptability to climate, picturesqueness and elegance all com- 
bine in the models that belong to the present Winter garments, as 
this group of illustrations proves. There are few of the shapes pic- 
tured that are not adapted to extended variations through differ- 
ences in their textures, colors and ornamentations, and in their 
almost limitless possibilities of combination. 

Fiaure No. 1.—The dress of the child becomes more and more 
attractive and sensible season by season. The charming little cos- 
tume shown by this illustration is to be worn by both boys and girls 
who are from two to six years old. The boy’s dress may be com- 
pleted less fancifully than the girl’s, but for Winter use upon the 
street the fabrics for very small men and women will be the same. 
This costume has a kilt-skirt, attached to a high-necked, sleeveless 
under-waist that buttons behind. Its over-dress is a half-fitted sack 
that is shortest in front, with a small gore cut fromits center. It is 
open on the hips and neatly bound, and is girdled by a sash of silk or 
the dress goods. It hasastanding collar and one that rolls, the latter 
being daintily shaped. It is a model that will be found as charming 
for house goods as for those intended for street purposes, Upon 
page 283 it is again shown in two views, and at Child’s figure No. 1 
on page 282 another view is presented. Velvets, lady’s-cloths, flan- 
nels, etc., are handsome for this model, Furs may be arranged 
about the wrists and throat, if desired. The present illustration 
exhibits a soft, thick woolen fabric, with bias satin bindings and a 
satin sash. The model to the costume is No. 7285, price 10d. or 20 
cents. 

The hat is of felt and is trimmed with a curled ostrich feather. 

Figure No, 2.—A cloak of cloth with fur trimmings, and a cap of 
the same materials, here illustrate two new and most attractive 
models for children, They are both so elegant in appearance and 
yet so simple in construction, that any lady can cut, fit and complete 

. them with little labor and no perplexity. The explanations upon 
the labels of the models are so clearly explicit that no one need hesi- 
tate to undertake the making of these garments at home. 

The cloak has three, nicely outlined, adjusting seams behind, and 
its front is in narrow sack shape. Upon page 284, other views of it, 
with a less expensive finish, may be seen. When fur is added to it 
as trimming, underlaps are joined to the fronts for the buttons and 
button-holes. If cloths that are not fleece-lined be selected, cotton 
or woolen flannel, plush or quilted linings are added to make the 
cloak warm enough for our climate. The model to this cloak is No. 
7296, price 7d. or 15 cents. It is equally fashionable for boys and 
girls who are from one to six years old. . 

The little cap is designed for both boys and girls from two to eight 
years of age, and will be one of the most.popular models of the sea- 
son. A very small amount of labor and material is required, and it 
will be chosen to complete handsome suits of cloths, velvets, dress 
goods, etc., etc. Page 284 offers another view of it, and its model 
is No. 7305, price 3d. or 5 cents. 

Fiaure No. 3.—A cloth dress for the promenade, shopping, driv- 
ing, travelling and church, is to be one of the lady-like favorites of 
the cold season. This illustration exhibits one of the most stylish, 
new models for such a costume. It is composed of a skirt and a 
polonaise, both of which designs are so arranged as to be popular 
for separate wear. The cloth polonaise may be worn over a silk, 
Pekin, velvet or satin skirt, when its owner wearies of the mono- 
tony of a suit of uniform material. 

The skirt is four-gored and is nicely fitted by darts to the figure, 
and has a full breadth that hangs satisfactorily whether trimmed or 
plain. Indeed, it will be a favorite model for untrimmed skirts, and 
dso for those that have a fur band or an under-plaiting about the 


bottom. Its model is No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure 
Another picture of it, untrimmed, can be seen upon page 271 of this 
issue. Figure No. 7 of the Plate offers an illustration of it withs 
narrow decoration upon the lower edge. As the picture explaiz, 
the skirt here illustrated is finished at the front and sides withs 
box-plaited flounce surmounted by a band and standing knife 
plaiting. The lower edge of the back is simply completed with twe 
rows of knife-plaiting. 

The polonaise is beautifully shaped and will improve the appear- 
ance of the least elegant of figures. It hag a deep, dress-coat back 
which may be decorated with buttons down the seam of each of its 
two parts. Page 259o0f this Detinrator exhibits illustrations of i 
with the button-trimming. Its front is a deep, double-breaste 
polonaise, fitted by under-arm seams and bust darts that are artistic. 
ally and effectively curved. Draperies are added to it by shapelr 
frock-coat seams, and these, with the polonaise itself, are beautifully 
drawn upward by plaits beneath the dress-coat back. The garment 
has a standing collar, and its wrists may be completed to please tke 
taste, though the more plainly they are finished, the more elegati 
will be the result. A line of buttons and button-holes, carried up the 
outer seam to near the elbow, is much admired. For velvets, plushes, 
Pekins and brocades, to wear with contrasting skirts or in suits, ths 
polonaise model will have no superior this season. It is No. 7291. 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twentv- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Furs, feathers, beaded 
laces, etc., will be used upon full-dress toilettes. 

The hat is of felt and is trimmed with feathers. 

Fiaure No. 4.—The style of the costume here illustrated is sufi- 
ciently novel and graceful for a reception, carriage or dinner dres 
It will be equally charming for a house dress in simple fabrics 0: 
two varieties. It is cut with the most approved fitting seams, and 
is in Princess form, with an over-drapery attached to it beneath the 
belt in front and carried back and looped upward at the back, 
beneath a generous bow of ribbon. The left side of this drapery i: 
deeper than the right, and is left open and laced across with cori 
and knots. Ribbons, attached bows or passementerie ornaments wil 
serve the same purpose, with equally pleasing effect. The fitung 
seams of the back are extended to the shoulders, and its under-arm 
seams and bust darts are finely curved and proportioned. Upec 
page 255 of this magazine, the garment is represented with a shirrei 
trimming about the bottom, while the present illustration shows « 
with the skirt smoothly faced to give the handsome appearance ¢ 
a combined skirt and Princess polonaise, the same effect bein 
ree in a different combination of two materials at Ladies’ figur 

o. 7 upon page 248 of this issue. The edges of the over-draper 
are neatly faced. Thesash-like belt is attached to the under-arm 
seams, tipped with tassels, and prettily fastened as represented. The 
sleeve model is arranged for a longer sleeve than is furnished for tht 
costume, many ladies with pretty wrists preferring to shorten ther 
sleeves somewhat and complete them to suit their individual fancies. 
These sleeves have a tiny plaiting and a facing. The model to ths 
distinguished costume is No. 7280, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and 3 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inché 
bust measure. For two varieties of goods, it is especially hau 
some. When the skirt is deeply faced or trimmed with anothe 
color or a different goods, the effect is exceedingly attractive. 

The hat is of plush, with a decoration of flowers and plumage. | 

Fieure No. 5.—The dressiest and most fashionabfe costumes & 
kerchief materials are made by a special model. We this mont: 
publish a design for them that is far superior to anything hither 
issued for these beautiful fabrics. This illustration exhibits |! 
style only in part. For other views of its elegance, see page 258 
this journal, and also Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 246, Th 
model has a four-gored skirt, which is fitted to the belt by darls 
and has a back-breadth shirred across to keep its fullness in pe" 
manent grace. The skirt is usually made of plain goods, and t!* 
plaited flounces of the kerchiefs. The latter are arranged the: 
whole depth in kilt fashion, or else the bordering stripes are fold: 
into box-plaits between kilt-plaits. Sometimes this flounce is on" 
half the width of the kerchief, as may be seen by referring to 
figure upon the Plate. The back-drapery is oblong, full an 
handsomely under-draped. The front is arranged in double poi! 
and crossed in shaw! fashion. Some ladies procure plaids and a 
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plain goods with them, and some purchase the kerchief and plain 
materials to match or in contrast. e style of the model adapts it 
to other goods with equal propriety and elegance. Its basque is 
beautifully shaped to the figure by under-arm, center and side-form 
seams, and by effective bust darts. The basque back is deep, and an 
extra width is cut upon its center seam and folded under in a box-plait 
to provide an easy and ample breadth for any towrnure that may be 
worn beneath. The sides and side-backs are cut shorter than the 
back, and the proper depth is secured by joining fitted skirts to them 
by cross-hip seams. Kerchiefs are selected for the skirts in this case, 
and their back terminations are laid in little plaita, with stylish 
effect. A half-kerchief completes the neck, below a narrow, stand- 
mg collar. The latter may be omitted at pleasure. The wrists are 
faced to complete the harmony of this fashionable costume. The 
model to the costume is No. 7269, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to ‘forty-six inches, bust 
measure. Garments of this description will be worn upon the stree 
in the house, or as dressy travelling suits; but the colors selecte 
should not be too striking for a journey. , 

The turban-like bonnet is also of plaided goods, and is as becom- 
ing as it is coquettish and dainty. 

Fioure No. 6.—A stylish model for Winter dress goods is seldom 
ss handsome as the one here exhibited for misses from eight to 
fifteen years old. This costume is of undressed cashmere in two 
tints. Its skirt is four-gored, with hip darts, and has a full back- 
breadth that is gathered to a belt. As shown by the pictures of the 
costume on page 276, it may be trimmed narrowly ; and, as illustrated 
by the present engraving, it may be kilt-trimmed, if preferred. It 
is always very stylish when left in its simple, unadorned outlines, 
Ita lower over-draperies are cut in deep ovals, the one behind being 
much the deepest and broadest. A cross-drapery surmounts the 
smaller ovals and in this instance is completed by fringe and a fold, 
the latter intended to harmonize with the finish on the edges of the 
oval pieces, The basque closes behind, where its lower part is cut 
in oval shape, while its front is like a round cuirass nicely adjusted 
by darta. It is completed with fringe and added ornaments. The 
model to this costume will be stylish for a striped skirt, with plain 
over-draperies and basque. It is No. 7275, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

Fioure No. 7.—A superbly outlined and novel wrap is partly 
exhibited by this illustration. Other views of it may be seen on 
page 260, with fur completions. It is an ingeniously outlined 
circular, with a Russian collar. It has a fitting seam behind, that 
narrows the garment to the width of a close mantle, and yet leaves 
eiicient ampleness for any reasonable amount of other clothing. Its 
front appears as if it were a stylish sack, and the short, wing-like 
sleeves are of proper depth to provide all needed covering for the 
wrista,) even in very cold weather. They are a graceful and indeed 
ornamental concealment of the arms’-eyes, and offer effective posi- 
tions for handsome plush linings in gay or sober colors, or for the 
exposure of fine furs, satins, etc., etc. This cloak is of satin de Lyons, 
and is ornamented as illustrated by beads, fringes, etc. Cloths in all 
qualities and weavings, brocaded silks, satins and velvets, matelassés, 
Siciliennes, grosgrain silks, camel's-hairs and plushes will all be 
shaped by it. Its method of closing will harmonize or contrast 
handsomely with its accessories. It is No. 7273, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, and is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 

The dress worn beneath the wrap is stylish when of the same 
goods and equally fashionable if it be in contrast. Its skirt was cut 
by a narrow, four-gored model, with an under-plaiting. Its outline 
has been fully explained at figure No. 3 of the Plate, where it has 
more elaborate trimmings. The model to this skirt is No. 7267, 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. Another view of it may be observed 
on page 271 of this magazine. 

__ Apolonaise of the skirt goods, with stitched edges, accompanies the 
ekirt. Its model has been explained at figure No. 3 of the Plate, 
where a back view of it may be seen. On page 259 of this jour- 
nal, two other pictures of it are published. It possesses charming 
outlines, and may be worn over another style of skirt either long 
or short, and thus provide elegance for its wearer. The model to 
this polonaise is No. 7291, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen 
_ Szes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The turban, composed of folds and plumage, is very stylish and 
wil be becoming to most young, fresh faces. 

_Fravrr No. 8—A combination of two or more kinds of dress mate- 
_ Mala cannot be more stylishly arranged than it is upon this figure. 
The models for the skirt and basque are both new and beautiful, and 
there is what the Parisian calls chéc in their details and outlines. 

and woolens are arranged so that each fabric increases the ele- 


- Bunce of the other. 
_ The skirt is four-gored, with darts in the front and at the sides, 
anda full beck gathered to a belt. Its edges may be as richly or 


_ ‘fimply trimmed, as taste and the fabric make desirable. It may 
be simply completed with a plain hem, which gives it a distinguish- 


ed air that is always charming. To its front and sides are added 
square, tab-like sections, and above these is a graceful and much- 
wrinkled cross-drapery, which is drawn higher up at the left side 
than at the right. The tabs in this instance are gathered at their 
tips under beaded ornaments, and the front-drapery is bordered with 
a similar style of trimming. The drapery of the back is disposed 
after a novel method that will give great pleasure. Its left side may 
be trimmed to please the taste, as figure No. 14 of the Plate explains, 
and as may be seen on page 267 of this magazine. This skirt model 
is No. 7309, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. For gating and 
woolens, silks and velvets or brocades, nothing can be more stylish 
and picturesque. 

The basque model is double-breasted, and has very satisfactory 
fitting seams that are gracefully curved and nicely adjusted at 
proper distances from each other. The side-back pieces are cut to 
extend across the back below the waist-line, and beneath the under- 
folded, pointed center-pieces. These folds, through which the knot- 
ted sash passes after it has been joined in plaits to the under-arm 
seams, are formed by extra widths cut upon both edges of the parts 
comprising the middle of the back. The front of the basque is triple- 
pointed, deep and very stylish. A shirred ornament passes about 
the neck below the narrow collar, and ties upon the bust. The sleeves 
are completed to suit the fancy, their wrists being shortened to ex- 
pose pretty trimmings. This basque model is No. 7308, price 1s. or 25 
cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. It is also illustrated in two views on page 262 
of this issue, and the costume in full is further represented in different 
materials on page 245 at Ladies’ figure No. 4. The basque model will 
be used for suits, and also for separate basques in fancy goods. 

The felt hat is trimmed with satin and plumes. Its edges are bent 
to suit the taste. 

Fiaure No. 9.—Three of the daintiest of new models are exhibited 
by thisillustration. The material selected for the over-skirt and basque 
is a plaided woolen, with bands and plaitings of silk as decorations. 
Silk fans are inserted into the three back seams of the basque-skirt. 

The silk skirt is new and somewhat wider or fuller that other late 
models. Many ladies who trim their skirts but slightly will be glad 
of this new model. It has front and side gores, and three full back- 
breadths that are gathered to the belt. It hangs handsomely, as 
may be seen on page 271 of this magazine, where another view of 
it is shown. It is also illustrated at npute No. 13 of the Plate, 
where it is pictured as a skating skirt. It is a style that is adapted 
to the richest and simplest materials. The model is 7301, price 1a. or 
25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. : 

The over-skirt is a welcome addition to this season’s models. It 
has a deep, oval and somewhat pointed front, and an oblong back 
that is laid in two box-plaits where it is sewed to the belt. Plaits 
at its side-back seams drape the over-skirt both back and front. 
Other plaits are laid at the center of its back and produce a fine 
effect of drapery. The model to this over-skirt is No. 7307, price ls. 
or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. Page 266 of this magazine offers other illus- 
trations of the model, which are developed in a different material, 
with a different method of finish. 

The basque has a dress-coat back, with pressed fan-plaits inserted 
with elegant effect as illustrated. It is finely shaped to the figure 
by bust darts and side-form, center and under-arm seams. Its front 
is deep and somewhat pointed, and, with the coat-like back, provides 
a stylish outline that will become every variety of figure. Its sleeves 
have their outer seams left open at the wrists and are under-faced 
to fold over in revers, beneath which a fan-plaiting is inserted. A 
plaiting is laid upon the bust of the basque, where it is pictured 
upon page 263 of this magazine. This basque offers superior oppor- 
tunities for intermingling cologs and textures of varied sorts. It 
will be popular for fancy goods to wear with contrasting skirts. Its 
model is No. 7290, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The hat is a jaunty shape, decorated with ribbons and plumage, 
as illustrated. 

Fiaure No. 10.—A wintry and attractive costume, the pat- 
tern of which is both novel and stylish for every grade of seasonable 
fabrics, is shown by this illustration. It exhibits three styles of 
goods, one of which may be velvet, one a fancy woolen fabric, 
and the third either silk, satin or brocade; or the entire costume 
might have been of fur-trimmed diagonal cloth, according to other 
illustrations of the model upon page 254 of this magazine. 

The skirt has a front and side gores, with darts at the upper edge 
to fit them to the figure. The back-breadth is gathered at the top, 
and two rows of plaitings are set about the entire lower edge of the 
garment. Two plain sections, that suggest the lower parts of a 
surtout, are laid fiat upon the skirt and sewed to position by a seam, 
Their front edges are faced in this instance and folded back to form 
revers, A sash of the woolen goods, about.half a ‘yard wide, is laid 
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across the upper edges of these portions or attachments in many 
pretty wrinkles, and is tied in a knot behind. Bows may be added 
at the lower edge of the front. The ends of the sash form the drapery 
of the back. The jacket-portion of the costume is not unlike a double- 
breasted coat superbly fitted by all the most approved seams and darts. 
It has pretty hip-pockets, overlaps at the center and side-form seams 
of the back, a Russian collar, and plain sleeves that may be trimmed 
to suit the taste by cuff-facings or rows of buttons upon their outer 
seams. Its lower edge should be finished like the garment of a 
gentleman, and as carefully pressed. For plain, embossed or bro- 
caded velvets, silks or satins, or for corduroys, this model will form 
an elegant and stylish street or reception dress. Indeed, in any of 
the fashionable combinations of materials, it will be equally dis- 
tinguished and admired. The model to this costume is No. 7281, 
price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The jaunty little muff model is a handsome completion to the 
costume, and is somewhat smaller than the styles formerly in use. 

The English turban is made with birds’ feathers arranged to cover 
the top. Its strings are of double-faced satin. 

Ficure No. 11.—A misses’ cloak of thick, fancy cloth is here 
illustrated. It has a double-breasted, narrow front, flat pockets, a 
high, rolling collar, and five gracefully arranged seams at the back 
that curve the garment to the shape of the figure. It has laps set 
into its side-back scams, which are surmounted by waist-line but- 
tons. Ornaments of braid, and three short, flat, horizontal bands 
with buttons upon their pointed ends, are added as illustrated. This 
model is attractive for fleece-lined goods, and also for fabrics that 
are to be lined with flannels. Velvets, with fur as trimmings, will 
be made up in this shape. Other views of the model may be seen 
on page 277, and a still further illustration is given at Misses’ figure 
No. 1 upon page 272 of this magazine. This cloak model is No. 7292, 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. 

The cloth skirt is handsome without ornament, because its new 
model is perfectly proportioned to hang properly, whether trimmed 
or untrimmed. It has front and side gores, and the fullness at the 
back is retained in graceful folds by an elastic band attached to its 
side-back seams on the wrong side. The two back-breadths are 
gathered to the belt. The model to this skirt is No. 7314, price 10d. 
or 20 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years 
of age. Another view of it may be seen on page 282 of this magazine. 

An appropriate and stylish basque to wear with this skirt may be 
seen on page 211 of the October Denineator. It has a dress-coat 
back and closes behind with buttons. Its front has nicely-shaped 
bust darts and finely-curved under-arm seams. Short coat-skirts 
are attached to the body by curved hip seams, and their front 
edges are faced and folded back to form dressy vevers. The wrists 
are faced with the revers material, and the edges of the basque have s 
bias binding of the same. This is a suitable and stylish model for 
misses from eight to fifteen years old. In velvets or fancy goods, to 
wear with skirts of other materials, it will be a favorite garment for 
a long time to come. This basque model is No. 7222, price 10d. or 20 
cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
age. 

The turban is composed of fur. Plush turbans of domestic 
make will be popular for misses and girls this Winter. They will be 
seen in both gay and sober colors. 

Fioure No, 12.—A trimmed skirt and a basque, the latter con- 
cealed by a handsomely-shaped coat, are used upon this figure. The 
skirt model was fully described at figure No. 3 of the Plate, and 
may again be seen on page 271 of the magazine. It is No. 7267, 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. This especial skirt has a deep out- 
side ornamental facing surmounted by a cluster of pipings. From 
beneath the lower edge falls an under-plaiting. an addition which is 
fashionable, serviceable and becoming. 

The basque worn with the skirt may be seen at figure No. 9 of 
the Plate. Its accessories of four plaits, its facings and wrist-orna- 
ments will be of the same goods as that which faces the skirt. The 
model was fully explained at the figure mentioned. It is No. 7290, 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Back and front views of it 
are shown on page 263 of this journal. 

The double-breasted coat is superbly shaped to the figure by two 
effecuvely-curved under-arm seams, bust darts and center and side- 
form seams. It has all the best characteristics of an English walking- 
coat for gentlemen, with delicate touches and accessories that make 
it essentially lady-like. It has attached side-skirts with pockets in 
their curved seams, and a back with center and side laps, the 
latter being surmounted by waist-line buttons. Its sleeves are 
trimmed with buttons, and may also have simulated button-holes to 
correspond, There is a wide shoulder-collar at the neck, falling 
below a standing, military collar. For fancy goods, for velvets, 
either embossed or plain, or for costume goods to complete a suit, 


no design has yet excelled this charming affair. It is No. 7266. 
price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It is further illustrated on 
page 194 of the October Dexineator, For skating upon ice or 
with rollers, it has the quality of supple stylishness that is very 
desirable, because universally admired. 

The Derby hat has a kerchief trimming tied about it, that is fash- 
ionable and pretty. 

Figure No. 13.—A plain dress, stylishly completed with but little 
ornamentation except its pretty buttons, is here shaped by a skir: 
model fuller than that last described, and a coat that is decidedly 
elegant and lady-like. 

The skirt, which is here composed of velvet, may also be scen 
upon figure No. 9 of the Plate, and again, entirely untrimmed 
on page 271 of this magazine. It is wider than most of its pre- 
decessors, Which is a virtue in the estimation of many fashivn- 
ables, This skirt has an under-plaiting, which protects its edge from 
wear and is also delicately ornamental. Roller skating having 
become a general Winter sport, many more costumes are _pre- 
pared for it this season than ever before. By “ preparing” is only 
meant that the skirts are slightly shorter than if no skating was to 
be enjoyed, but they are not so abbreviated upon their lower edges 
that they may not be worn upon the promenade, and nowadays the 
uppers of boots are so often cut from the dress goods that the short- 
ness of the skirt is seldom noticed. The model of this skirt is No. 
7301, price 1s, or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The superb coat is made of fancy cloth and closely fitted. It is 
double-breasted, has attached frock-coat skirts, and a back with 
inserted laps in.its side-back skirt seams. The back seams are left open 
up to near the waist-line, and buttons and cross-loops of cord, 
or cords with tassels, may be added to prevent them from falling 
too widely apart. This separation of the coat-skirt is not considered 
inelegant, because the dress-skirt is quite full and is oftentimes 
shirred at the top. The ornamental articles of buttons, cord, etc. 
are omitted upon this especial coat, but they are attached to it in other 
views of the garment that are shown on page 259 of this magazine. 
This coat model is No. 7279, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteet 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
For velvets, corduroys, cloths and plush-lined fabrics, for figured 
satins, etc., its rolling collar and lapels, its hip-pockets, its skirt-laps 
and sleeves are especially attractive and stylish. This model will bes 
general favorite for young ladies and young matrons. | 

The turban has a full covering, which arrangement is still popular 
with very many ladies. The velvet muff is ornamented to corres- 

ond. 
: Fieure No. 14.—The outlines of the two models composing this 
elegant costume have been described at figure No. 8 of the Plate, 
where it is illustrated as made of different materials in a different. 
combination, and where the tips of its oblong skirt-trimmings are 
gathered and ornamented by passementeries, 

The present engraving shows a combination of flexible woolen 
goods with satin. The skirt is decorated with shirrs and puffs and 
a tiny plaiting of satin, and its falling ornaments have ribbon bows 
upon them. Passementerie trimmings would also be elegant upon 
the openings between them. This skirt model is No. 7309, price ls. 
3d. or 30 cents, and is again pictured in two views on page 267 of 
this Detingator. It is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. | 

The basque model is No. 7308, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches 
bust measure. It has a satin sash attached to its side-back seams, 
the ends of which are tied beneath its open double points. It 
neck and bust trimmings are also of satin. Upon page 262 may 
be seen two other illustrations of its charming outlines. For 
plain black satins, combined with satins in Oriental colors and 
trimmed with gold-wrought black laces, this basque and skirt will 
be counted among the most stylish and appropriate of dinner and 
day-reception toilettes. Another illustration of the costume, repre- 
senting a still different combination of goods, is shown at Ladies 
figure No. 4 upon page 245 of this issue. 

The hat has historic outlines that will never go utterly out of 
fashion and will always have their devoted admirers. It is a soft, 
shaggy felt, decorated with much plumage. 

Fiaure No. 15.—A lady-like costume of woolen material that is - 
soft and drapes nicely, may be made up by the model here illustrated. 
There are not many figures that will not appear stylish in its outlines, 
and there is a variety of methods for completimg it,-a hint of which 
will be found on page 253 of this magazine, where two other views 
of it are exhibited. Its skirt hangs nicely, has hip darts, is gored 
after the most approved fashion and is attached to a belt. A cross 
drapery is erg to ita front-gore in three overlapping pieces, the 
edges of which may be embroidered or piped, or may have fringes, 
pipings, laces, etc., upon them... The front of the dress-body isi 
round basque shape, with, finely-curved bust? and under-arm darts 
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Under the arm it is cut of extreme length, neatly finished at the 
tlges and laid in clusters of cross-plaits upon the skirt. The front 
edze of this decorative part conceals the side edge of the trimming 
upon the skirt-gore. The back of the body has side-form seams, 
and is arranged at the center in butterfly fashion under an ornament 
of passementerie, or, perhaps, beneath a bow of ribbon. Beneath this 
coquettish arrangement is a skirt-drapery, that is equally novel and 
becoming. The edges of the present costume are finished by soft silk 
cords and tassels, and bias satin facings. About the neck is arranged 
a zroup of satin folds, that may be tied in front or may terminate 
under an ornament like that upon the back. This costume medel is 
No. 7284, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If used for 
velvets, brocades or silks, its front cross-drapings may be in plain, 
brucaded or printed satin, and may have its fringe or lace trimming 
beaded in the same colors. If preferred, the cross-drapery may be 
replaced by a smooth front-gore of another color or fabric. Still 
another illustration of the model may be viewed at Ladies’ figure No. 
3 on page 244 of this DeLineator. 

The bonnet is one of those conservative shapes that are becoming 
to moat ladies, Its material may be satin or velvet. Its ornaments 
are usually simple, as its illustration explains. 

Ficcre No. 16.—A costume of satin de Lyons, satin, silk, heavy 
taffeta or mousseline de [ Inde may be superbly shaped by this model 
and completed by the present trimmings or other fashionable deco- 
rauons, Other illustrations of its trained skirt are shown upon 
page 270 of this issue. The model to this skirt is No. 7271, 
price Is. 6d. or 35 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Its elegant and not 
excessively extended train may be lightly or heavily trimmed, as 
the different representations explain. it is stylish even when 
it has only an under-plaiting of muslin, satin or lace. Its ruffles 
in this instance are bias, and finely shirred. Folds may be added 
or omitted at the sides, and may be of a different fabric if de- 
sired. If the dress be of mousseline de (Inde, the folds and 
ruffes, with the ribbons upon the drapery and the basque, ma 
be composed of satin, with fine effect. The over-drapery, whic 
is a part of the skirt model, is elegant in its simplicity of arrange- 
ment, and may be of the same or a different fabric or color from 
the train. For untrimmed, brocaded satins and embossed velvets, 
‘ with the over-drapery either retained or omitted, this model will be 
a favorite fashion. 

The basque model is No. 7268, price ls. or 25 cents, and is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. It is double-pointed in front, and, if its style be required 
for other than full dress, it may close with button-holes and buttons, 
instead of with cords and buttons. It is high in the neck, with 
long sleeves, but directions are also given for making it up with 
elbow sleeves and a square neck. It has lapels as far as its shoulder 
seams, and the same goods may extend around the neck, if desired. 
Its back is fitted by seams to the shoulders, thus providing for the 
insertion of center-parts that are like the lapels in material. A 
similar arrangement of contrasting goods may cover the front 
between the first darts. The center-pieces of the back are cut long, 
faced below the waist-line and finished separately from the side- 
backs, and then upturned beneath ornaments of ribbon or passe- 
menterie, The effect of this disposal is exhibited upon page 263 of 
' the mayazine, where a front and a back view of the model are given. 
Pretty cuffs may be added to the sleeves when they are cut long, 
but, if shortened, any completion that suits the goods will be fash- 
ionable and appropriate. For a bridal dress of satin and tissue 
damassé, these models will have no superiors this season. Their 
draperies may be finished with crystal and crimped sewing-silk 
fringes, laces, plaited tulle or fringes of flowers. Another view of 
- the two models, united in one costume, is given at Ladies’ figure No. 

9 on page 250 of this issue. 
 Ficure No. 17.—A stylish house and street costume is exhibit- 
ed by this picture. Its modcls may also be united for dancing 
dresses of mull, satin, mousseline de [ Inde, or two of these goods 
combined. Satins and thin, soft woolens are charming together, and 
so also are mulls and satins. | 

The present costume is of silk, with beaded net fringes and other 
beaded ornaments. Its skirt model is No. 7272, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
onts, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure. It is nicely shaped to hang handsomely in any 
goods, Its back-breadth is shirred across by tapes, to ensure perma- 
nent elegance. Its cross-draperies are drawn upward at the center 
- of the front-gore, and are plaited up at the side-back seams. Its 
' back-drapery is as long as the back-breadth, and any desired 
trimmings may be added to this section. Such an arrangement 
_ of Grapery provides that the unseen part of the skirt need only 
be faced with the dress goods. . If the back-drapery is to be 
’ tucked, an extra depth should be added to its lower edge. It 
- may be much shirred at the top, thus ornamenting it for the addi- 
tion of a round waist, if such a dress-body should be preferred to a 
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basque. The front and side-gores may be plain, and, if preferred, 
they may be of contrasting material, or they may be overlaid with 
plaits that are fastened to place upon the foundation and shirred 
across near the bottom. Other views of this skirt are shown on 
page 266 of this magazine. 

he basque has curved front edges that assi-t the bust darts and 
under-arm seams in fitting it elegantly to any style of figure. It is 
cut square across its lower front edge. Its back is fitted by a seam 
at the center and seams to the arms’-eyes and shoulders, each of them 
being nicely curved and evenly separated from the others. Below the 
waist-line its two center-pieces are longer than the rest of its skirt, 
and have extra widths cut upon them, that are laid in triple box- 
plaits and finished with beaded or other ornaments. Upon page 
264, different views of this basque may be observed. Its model is 
No. 7310, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. In embossed, 
printed or plain velvets, and in all varieties of woolens, silks, satins 
or brocades, this style will be much admired. Its sleeves have pretty 
cuffs upon them, but they may be shortened and the neck cut 
square or oval for evening dresses. This basque and skirt, with 
a similar combination of materials, may be again seen at Ladies’ 
figure No. 2 on page 243 of this DELINEAToR. 

Figure No 18.—An undressed cashmere or Indian Chuddah 
is the fabric illustrated in this handsome design. Its model is a 
finely shaped Princess, with an extra width cut upon its center 
seam to afford sufficient width in the skirt of the back. It has 
under-arm and side-form seams, and nicely curved under-arm and 
bust darts. A coat-like side-drapery, surmounted by a hip pocket- 
lap, is added by a seam that outlines a pointed basque, and its front 
oe conceals the termination of any ornamentation in the way of 
ruffles, puffs, etc., that may be added to the front of the costume. 
In this instance a triplet of side-plaitings passes entirely about the 
dress, and puffings reach up to the closing buttons in front. A back- 
drapery is attached to the Princess by a seam that completes the 
idea of a pointed basque. The side edges of this drapery are faced 
and folded over to form revers, and its center has a “ burnous” loop 
that is graceful and always admired. The garment has a shawl col- 
lar and a military collar, and pretty cuffs. Its edges may be finished 
with cords, or with silk, satin, brocade or velvet facings. Its front- 
gore may have plaitings, rows of fringes or contrasting goods laid 
upon it smoothly, or it may be composed of an embroidered or 
beaded decoration. Its collars, cuffs and pockets-laps should be in 
harmony with its trimmings. This costume model is No. 72839, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Other illustrations 
of it may be observed upon page 257 of this DeLINEaToR. 

The bonnet has a shirred front and alarge but not too high crown, 


“with plumage and ribbon upon it. 


Fiaure No. 19.—A dress of plain velvet and brocaded silk, trim- 
med with laces and beads, is one of the elegancies of this season for © 
full-dress occasions. This illustration exhibits a model which will 
be used for such a costume in all varieties of goods appropriate to 
the purpose. The model is shaped with long sleeves and is high at the 
throat, but is accompanied by explicit directions for finishing it with 
elbow sleeves or no sleeves at and also for the cutting away of 
its neck to suit the occasions of its uses, the age of its wearer and 
the fabric selected. Upon page 252 of this magazine are shown 
two views of it, one of which is cut low in the neck, while the other 
is high-necked with long sleeves. The back is in long, graceful 
Princess shape, with extra widths below the waist-line cut upon the 
center and side-form seams, to fold under in plaits and provide an 
elegant ampleness to the train. Inserted side-gores also add to the 
breadth. These gores are held in position by under-tapes and may 
be decorated to please the fancy, the selection, of course, being 
something in harmony with the fabric and the age of its wearer. 
The front of the waist is in the form of a deep, beautifully fitted 
basque, to the lower part of Which is attached a cross-drapery 
that curves to the hips, where it is laid up in plaits. This 
drapery is trimmed at its lower edge with lace and beaded loops. 
A front-gore, with a gore at each side, is attached to a belt to 
form the front of the skirt, and over these the added drapery 
gracefully falls. The hem of the dress may be completed to 
suit the height of the wearer. The picture explains the decara- 
tions upon the edge of the costume. The neck is finished with 
puffing and lace, and the arms’-eyes have a pretty jockey of lace 
ruffles allowed them. The model to this costume is No. 7270, 
price 2s. or 50 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If made of black velvet 
or satin, it need have no decorations, except black beaded lace 
arranged over white, colored or black satin gores, and a protective 
plaiting placed under its hem. Cross-drapery may be omitted 
altogether upon such a dress. Its waist and sleeves may also have 
beaded lace underlaid with satin, but this decoration should be 
sparingly used. Heavy, rich dress materials are_handsomest when 
but slightly ornamented, ;;\ Ladies’ figure ‘No.1, on page 242 of this 
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issue, presents another illustration of the model developed in a 
charming combination of materials. 

Fieure No. 20.—<A cloth costume, that is self-trimmed, will be one 
of the stylish dresses of the Winter. Suits of this description will 
be worn to church, while shopping, on the promenade, and for tra- 
velling. The design represented is one of the most attractive methods 
of shaping and finishing a dressy garment of the kind. The two 
models required for it are novel and elegant in construction, and may 
be made up separately or together. Every other quality of season- 
able fabric and a variety of different ornamentations may be applied 
to them. 

The skirt model includes over-draperies, and is No. 7294, price 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. It is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. This skirt is nicely shaped for either 
rich or simple decorations, and other views of it, with a more elabor- 
ate completion, can be observed upon page 269 of this issue. Its 
back-breadth is gathered to the belt and tied back with tapes. Its 
front is gored and has fitting darts at the belt. Its cross-drapery 
is handsomely shirred in two clusters upon the front-gore, and is 
plaited to the side-back seams. Its back-drapery is attached to the 
belt by two double box-plaits, and plaits are made in its side edges 
to drape it gracefully. Under-tapes break its folds at the center. To 
the lower part of its front edge, and to the clusters of plaits, satin- 
lined loops are attached as effective ornaments. 

The basque is handsomely shaped to the figure by under-arm, 
center and side-form seams, and nicely-curved bust darts. The two 
sections that serve as the center of the back are cut in long, straight 
pieces below the waist-line, and are then looped underneath to 
fall over the side-backs, which are cut broader at this point and 
draped upon their back edges. The somewhat pointed front of the 
basque has lined loops of the goods arranged upon all its edges. Its 
collar, wrist-facings and vest-like front-facing may be of contrasting 
goods, if preferred. Upon page 264, other views of this basque may 
be observed. Its model is No. 7295, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. The loops provide positions for little glimpses of gay 
colors where a lady is unwilling to display a glare of bright hues. 
The basque and skirt, in a different selection of materials, and with 
different decorations can be again seen at Ladies’ figure No. 8 upon 
page 249 of this magazine. 

iguRE No. 21.—A costume of combined silk and all-wool Armure 
is shown by this figure. The skirt is cut with front and side gores, 
and its straight back-breadth is gathered to a belt and has a shirr 
across it to retain its fullness in proper position. It may be trimmed 
as slightly or elaborately as desired, page 267 showing the same 
skirt with ornamentations of only a moderate depth. The skirt 
represented by the Plate is covered with overlapping, bias ruffles as far 
up as its over-drapery exposes it to observation. For heavy goods, no 
trimmings at all are really required to make it stylish. Its back over- 
. drapery is gathered at the top, plaited into the side seams and under- 
looped by tapes. Its front and sides have each a double drapery, 
with points arranged in shawl fashion. Their edges are handsome 
when piped, overlaid with flat laces or bands of embroidery, fringe- 
trimmed or daintily under-faced with silk or satin. The model to 
this skirt is No. 7299, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The basque is handsomely fitted by bust darts, under-arm seams, 
and center and side-form seams. Its back is in dress-coat shape, 
with inserted overlaps in its side-back seams; and aun under box- 
plait, that gives the garment grace and elegance, is folded beneath at 
the center. It has a shawl collar that is cut square upon the bust, and 
its sleeves have facings that resemble cuffs. For all varieties of goods, 
simple or costly, thick or thin, this basque will be much admired by 
ladies of superior taste. Its accessories may be of different goods; 
and fabrics, to wear with skirts of another color or material, may be 
selected for it. This basque model is No. 7298, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. Other views of it are shown upon page 265, 
while the full costume is again exhibited at Ladies’ figure No. 6 
upon page 247 of this issue. 

Fiaure No, 22.—Camel’s-hair and brocaded goods are combined to 
make the stylish costume shown by this figure. The skirt hangs ele- 
gantly, having front and side gores, and a back-breadth that is gath- 
ered toa belt. Its front-gore may be plainly formed of contrasting 
material, or it may be of the goods and trimmed with ruffles or plait- 
ings, or puffed perpendicularly or across, flounced, or perhaps orna- 
mented in any of the many ways that Fashion suggests this season. 
Upon page 268 may be Seen a handsome style of completing a skirt by 
this model. Its front over-drapery is shaped at the top to gather across 
the figure and then be drawn back low down with many cross-shirrs, 
80 as to display the decorated front-gore. The drapery at the back 
is straight and is gathered te the belt. A cluster of shirrs is made 
across 1t near the knees, and it is under-looped handsomely. It may 
be composed of the camel’s-hair and hemmed upon its edges, or it 
may be faced as illustrated with the same brocade as that chosen for 
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the front-gore. There is a straight flounce upon the back-breadth 
beneath its draperies. The model to this skirt is No. 7287, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The basque possesses characteristics that harmonize with the skirt 
just described, although it will be equally popular with other models. 
It is fitted by seams to the shoulders and under the arms, and by 
finely adjusted bust darts. Its back is deep, square and in two 

arts, and shirrs are made across these parts near their lower edges. 

hey may have cross-ornaments of brocade upon them or may be 
left to hang with easy grace. Brocade borders the remaining skirt 
edges, and faces the neck and wrists. A folded sash of the goods, 
tipped with ball tassels, is cut in halves and attached to the basque 
at the two under-arm seams which are furthest from the front. It 
is then tied in a knot, as illustrated. For basques of fancy goods, 
to wear with skirts of other materials, this will be a charming mode. 
It is No. 7286, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladics 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. It is also illus- 
trated in two views upon page 263, and both basque and skirt are 
shown together ‘at Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 251 of this Deir- 
EATOR. 

The stylish felt hat has a shirred lining of satin and a cluster of 
plumage. | 

Ficure No. 23.—An attractive cloak of thick wool is finely out- 
lined upon this figure of a girl It is one of those fashions that 
appeal to the most intelligent tastes and to the clearest perceptions 
of what is fitting and practical for so young a person. Its front is 
@ narrow, double-breasted sack, with patch-pockets and pretty pock- 
et-laps. Its back is half-fitting, having five shapely seams, A high 
rolling collar, and a shoulder cape in Carrick fashion, add to its beauty 
and warmth. The center-pieces of its back are cut in three pointed 

arts below the waist, and are made to overlap each other. In this 
instance the lower two parts upon each half are of brocade or ma: 
be embroidered, while the upper points have buttons and simulated 
button-holes upon them. Upon page 280 of this issue, may be seen 
other views of this model made up with a different completion. The 
shoulder-cape and pockets, and also the wrist-facings, should corre- 
spond with the decoration of the back. A lining of light flannel 
either woolen or fleecy cotton, is added to the outer-garments of 
small people, unless they be supplied with Cardigan jackets. The 
model to this handsome little cloak is No. 7300, price 10d. or 2) 
cents. It will be selected for girls who are from three to nine years 
old. For plushes, velvets, corduroys or fleece-lined cloths, it wil 
have no rival that will excel it this season. 

To wear beneath it, there is a most attractive new costume model 
just published. It is No. 7304, price'10d.-or 20 cents, and is in 
seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. <A front view 
of this garment is shown at figure No. 24 of the Plate, where a full 
description of it is given. This model is superb for light-colored 
woolens that may be trimmed with Hamburgs or laces. 

The hat is a felt Derby. 

Ficure No. 24.—A dainty little costume model for girls from 
three to nine years old, is here shown in a combination of woolen 
goods in plain and striped weavings, decorated with silk facing 
and tassels, and with ruffles of silk attached to the hems of the drap- 
ery and the back of the skirt. Its front is slightly fitted by two 
shallow darts, and its lower portion is faced with the striped goods. 
Its back has curved seams to the shoulders and under the arms. 
which are left open below the waist-line. Each part is lined and 
tipped with a tassel, and then under-looped to fall over a full skin 
that is gathered at the top and joined to a belt. A plaited drapery 
is arranged across the front and sides, and other plaits pass up the 
bust and over the shoulders, and terminate in a point behind as if 
they formed a medium-sized collar. A decoration of silk is arranged 
upon the sleeves, and a standing collar completes the neck. For al 
varieties of Winter goods such as little girls usually wear, this co- 
tume model will be much admired. It is No. 7304, price 10d. or 2° 
cents, and is also illustrated at Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 275 of this 
issue. For still other representations of it, see page 279 of the 
magazine. | 

1auRE No. 25.—A costume of cloth trimmed with fur, and 4 
en wrap that is lined with plush and finished with fur, are par- 
tially shown by this handsome figure. The skirt is of stylish width. 
with a back-breadth gathered to the belt behind, and front ani 
side gores fitted by darts at the top. Its gored parts are trimmed 
upon their edges as illustrated, but its back is under-faced or hemmed 
This model is capable of receiving any amount of fashionable elab- 
oration; but for heavy goods, untrimmed and caine ornamented 
skirts are considered very stylish. The skirt model is No. 7267, and 
ig in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, It costs ls. or 25 cents, and is further illustrated on page 
271 of this magazine, and at figures Nos. 3 and 7 of the Plate. | 

The basque worn with this skirt is No. 7298, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. It may also be seen-at figure No. 21 of the 
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Plate, where a description of it will be found. Other views of it 
we also given on page 265 of this ine. 

The wrap is one of the elegancies of the season. Its front is a 
jouble-breasted sack, but its back is curved somewhat to the outline 
vf the figure. Its sleeves are sewed in with the side-back fitting 
wsms, and the openings for the hands have Mandarin or Japan- 
se suggestions in their shape which are much admired by our fash- 
onables. Below these openings, the under part of each sleeve is 
‘ced with brocade or embroidery and folded back to form elegant 


revers, <A high, rolling collar completes the neck. The garment is 
quite as fashionable lined with gay plush as with fur or quilted 
satin. This wrap model is appropriate for plain or embossed Sicili- 
ennes, beavers, silks, satins and matelassés. It is No. 7306, price ls. 
3d, or 30 cents, and is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. Upon page 260, other views of it, 
with a less Sc pea completion, may be observed. 

The velvet bonnet is of the Directvire shape, with a high front, 
satin strings and much handsome plumage. 


—_—+ 0 —_—_ 


\ 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING WEAR. 


The principal change in mourning modes are those necessitated by 
he advent of cooler weather, but these serve also as the basis for 
ué production of some new and exceedingly tasteful effects, for 
ten the somberness of the black robes of grief yields to the authority 
f Fashion, and, thanks to her kindly influence, the styles of mourn- 
ig apparel are much more graceful, becoming and comfortable 
ian were once considered consistent with bereavement. Indeed, so 
teat a change has gradually been made, that sometimes the only crape 
ven upon the costume is that composing the bonnet and vail; while 
1 some instances it is omitted even in this form, as many ladies find 
"very injurious to the eyes and lungs. Notwithstanding this fact, 
‘still remains the standard symbol of mourning, and though the 
:stances where it is discarded may be quite numerous, they are but 
xceptions to the general rule which counsels its adoption as the 
oper material for such purposes. Personal feeling and judgment 
iay modify the extent of its use, but they have not as yet sensibly 
iinished it. 

In dress fabrics for first mourning, the tendency is toward the per- 
ction of crape effects, and this object seems very nearly attained in 

new manufacture called Syrien crape. It is composed of very fine 

"wl, but has a silky look, and its surface is woven to appear exactly 
ke crape at alittle distance, the difference becoming more apparent, 
{ course, upon closer inspection. It is very wide, and costs as much 
; very fine cashmere. 

Another very handsome fabric is crape cloth. There are two varie- 
es of this material, and several grades of each. One is woven prin- 
raily of wool, but has a cotton warp. The other is of silk and wool 
:1 Ls, of course, the more expensive of the two; but itso far excels the 
‘“uer in durability and richness of effect, that it is much more in 
zmand. This fabric also resembles crape, though in a less degree 
in the texture previously mentioned. : 

Drap de Kars is the name of a soft but firmly-woven material 
wing aserge finish. By a peculiarity of the weaving, its surface 

divided into slender bars, that are but little more than hair-lines 
‘width. It possesses good wearing qualities, as well as a refined 
vt pleasing effect. 

The name of “ Madonna cloth” seems very appropriate for a very 
ae, coal-black camel's-hair, which is extremely soft and pliant, but is 
ished with scarcely any nap. It is adapted to any style of draping, 
11 cannot fail to become a favorite. It is not, however, con- 
dered suitable for the first mourning of widows or orphans, though 
is eminently appropriate after the first six months. 

Tue materials described constitute the chief additions that have 
*-n made to the list of mourning dress fabrics for Autumn and 
‘inter, but, though they will enjoy a great share of popularity, 
.cy will by no means entirely monopolize public favor. Bomba- 
ne, camel’s-hair, drap d’été and various other lusterless textures 
‘. ag usual, in vogue; the former being still a reigning favorite 
r first mourning. The heavier qualities of Henrietta cloth, coal- 
ack cashmere, and, after the first year of sorrow, lusterless black 
ix. are as great favorites as ever. None but lusterless, coal-black 
uvies are appropriate, however, the blue-black qualities not being 
msidered permissible. 
Any of these materials may be trimmed with crape or with plait- 
as, folds or bands of the same. 

In regard to the methods of making up mourning goods, there is 
‘tle if any difference apparent between them and the modes that pre- 
ul for a Pe styles of dress, excepting, of course, costumes designed 
-r festive occasions, when those who have recently been bereaved 
@ not expected to be present. There are also exceptions to the latter 
le, as in the matter of family weddings, when, if the affair be full 
“233, it becomes necessary to change the sable garb of grief for a 
‘223 more fitting to the joyousness of the scene, or else forego the 
easure of attending. For such an emergency, La Mode permits a 
ilette of plain, dead-white cashmere, silk or Swiss, with white rib- 
yos and a few natural flowers at the throat or belt. No artificial 
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‘It is in the same pattern as the finer dress 


flowers, and not a particle of any other color, are permissible, The 
style of making up such a costume is usually more simple as regards 
trimming and drapery than if its selection were influenced by dif- 
ferent conditions, 

For home and also for street wear, plain and mixed gray, and also 
black-and-gray and white-and-black plaids are suitable for widows 
after the first year for demi-dress, and are also worn by young misses 
after a shorter period has elapsed. These goods do not constitute a 
particular branch cf mourning fabrics, but are selected from the gen- 
eral stock of de beiges, camel's-hairs and other standard fabrics. They 
are less expensive and better suited to withstand the effects of dust 
and travel than black goods, and, when trimmed with black, are 
equally as appropriate. | 

Crape is the essential material for the bonnet and vail, provided 
what is commonly called “deep mourning” is adopted. Small, close 


‘shapes prevail for bonnets, and the trimming consists of bands, folds 


or bows of crape, which are, however, entirely concealed by the long 
crape vail. 

idows can adopt or reject the widows’ cap, as the tiny ruche of 
lisse or tarlatan is called, according to personal preference. The 
vail is at first worn over the face, but frequently, after a short time 
has elapsed, it is worn to fall over the back or at one side, and a short 
mask vail of Brussels net takes its place over the face. Only 
widows and grown-up relatives ever wear a long vail, and even 
these sometimes discard it entirely before the period of wearing the 
remainder of the mourning is over. 

Jet is now mingled with crape, and, while it may sound unseemly, 
it certainly has the effect of brightening up the dark fabric, producing 
a pleasing and subdued effect. Of course, it is not worn with first 
mourning. 

Black kid gloves, with black buttons, are proper accompaniments 
to a mourning costume. Black cloth gloves, also with black buttons, 
are likewise suitable, but they are not as elegant. . | 

In the matter of lingerie, there is considerable latitude allowed‘, 
though, at first, only white lisse ruching is permissible for the widow, 
and black for other mourning relatives. When the severity of the 
toilette is first mitigated, black-bordered collars and cuffs are in 
keeping with the change. Fichues of plaited Brussels net or 
Chinese crape are calculated to add grace to the toilette and soften 
its somber aspect, and are much admired for this reason. 

Hem-stitched handkerchiefs, with black borders, are procurable, but 
are not considered any more appropriate mourning accessories than 
plain white ones. 

Now that the muff is really a portion of the toilette, it will be 
necessarily a part of the mourning garb, and for this purpose will 
be made of crape or lusterless silk. 

As black stockings are fashionable with almost any style of dress, 
they cannot be pronounced an item of mourning, except when worn 
by young misses whose dresses are short enough to show them. For 
these young people, they are thought essential items of the mourn- 
ing dress, and with black ribbons upon the hair, black gloves and hats 
and black, gray or white dresses, they certainly constitute an appro- 
priate mourning toilette. Very small children are frequently attired 
in this way upon the death of a parent. White dresses are generally 
selected for girls of six years or less, while for misses from six to 
ten, gray dresses are worn to school, the other accessories being black. 
Black-and-white or gray stockings are sometimes substituted for 
plain black after the first three months. Gray or black cloth cloaks 
are in good taste for misses and girls. 

For ladies who wear mourning, there is a separate line of cloak+ 
ings, which range from rich silks to heavy cloths, Jfomite silk is the 
name of one of the richest specimens issued for the Winter season. 
oods of that name, 
and is very wide, which makes the price placed upon it seem 
only a fair value. Another variety/is called Maharajah silk. It is 
woven so as to appear ribbed>in‘ fine horizontal bars, and is of about 
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the same value as the momie silk. Black lady’s-cloth, camel’s-hair 
and double-width Antwerp silks, supplemented by the novelties 
described, will be among the most favored selections for ladies’ coats, 
cloaks and wraps. For the latter class of garments, crape will be 
the trimming de rigueur; while coats and cloaks will frequently 
have only a finish of machine-stitching, Black fur will be used 


- by some and eschewed by others. Like many other items of dress 


it is by some not considered distinctive enough to form a portion o 
a mourning toilette—at least, not of that worn immediately after h- 
reavement. There js really no rule fixing the matter definitely. Toid- 
vidual preference and feeling guide the wearer in her selection in 
most instances, and this is as it should be. | 


——_—_—— 9 e=—____ 
: / ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 
“To gild refined gold, to paint the lily, after the design is worked, being a sufficiently handsome fabric x 
To a ume on the violet, itself. 
To smooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unto the rainbow, or with ape Ment JAVA CANVAS. 
To seek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnish, 


Is wasteful and ridiculous excess.”’ 


Thus wrote the bard of Avon, and how truly! He, at least, under- 
stood the charm of perfection and in inimitable similes presented 
facts which are, alas, in principle still unheeded by wordy desecrators 
of much that is perfect both 1n ideal and reality. The charm of a 
golden sunset, to a real admirer, is not complete without silence. A 
voice dispels it, even though that voice be as sweet as the silvery 
note of a forest-bird—a charm in itself, but inharmonious with that 
entrancing the vision. So in Art. Although we are obliged to 
dally with the practical to reach the ideal, no words can add to the 
enchantments of artistic productions, They surround the worker 
with an influence that is like a dream, and in it he lives, with Genius 
for his master and Silence for his companion. 


Although of comparatively minor importance in Art, yet the sub-— 


ject we intend to discuss under the present heading in this and suc- 
ceeding numbers of the DeLinraTor is one just now engaging much 
attention, and regarding which many inquiries have been made, and, 
aided by our own personal knowledge and all the information we 
can obtain, we propose to place before our. readers such instructions 
as to materials and stitches, with illustrations of designs, as will 
enable them to indulge, to the fullest extent of their fancy, in “ artis- 
tic needle-work” of every description now in use. Its fascinations we 
shall not attempt to describe, the worker will discover them herself 
once her design is before her and her needle threaded to begin. In 
this article, the first of the series, we shall only describe materials and 
the uses to which they are put. In the second, a variety of different 
stitches will be explained, and a popular fallacy regarding the “ South 
Kensington stitch” set straight as far as possible. Later on, designs 
will be illustrated in all of the stitches explained, so that the reader 
will have no difficulty in reconciling stitch and design and adapting 
them to practical use. 


FOUNDATION FABRICS. 


In commerce the word “canvas” embraces certain varieties of 
fabric, each with the same predominating chararteristic of permit- 
ting regular cross or single stitches to be made npon it in every 
direction. Of late, many additions have been made, one of which 
is extremely desirable on account of its texture and width, which 
render it suitable for piano and table covers. We refer to 


PLAIN WORSTED CANVAS. 


This canvas is woven of thick,wool threads in the ordinary man- 
ner, two threads of warp and two of woof forming each square 
required for a cross stitch. It is generally worked in silk, crewel or 
Jfiloselle, and is not only used for all the ordinary canvas work, but 
is, as before mentioned, selected for furniture or piano spreads, It 
comes in all shades of red, blue, buff, etc., as well as in black, and 
occasionally in white. Its widths, like nearly every variety of can- 
vas, are half a-yard, three-quarters, one yard, and a yard and a-half. 


SILK CANVAS. 


This canvas is always used for fine work, which is for inspection 
rather than for service, although now and then the sweet-heart selects 
it to form an embroidered pair of suspenders for her lover; and in 
this capacity it does very good service, probably from the unfre- 
quency with which so dainty a gift is worn. It is generally em- 
broidered in floss and beads or in either alone, and is used for glove 
and kerchief boxes, cases for spectacles, covers for fancy toilette 
cushions and boxes, and especially for bracket-lambrequins. It 
comes in black, white and various tints, and requires no “filling in” 


This variety comes in cotton and linen, and includes the worste< 
canvas before mentioned. As the threads are finer, two are wove: 
together so that four of the warp and four of the woof make th 
square or block marking out the stitch. It comes in all the desirabic 
shades, colors and widths, and is used for tidies, mats, sofa-pillows 
slippers, covers for stools, bags for brushes, shoes, etc. } 


PANAMA CANVAS. 


This fabric is straw-colored and straw-like in texture, and form: 
beautiful fancy articles for the table, such as baskets, mats, cari- 
cases, etc. It is generally worked in crewel, split zephyr or silk. 


HONEY-COMB CANVAS. 


This is 8 cotton canvas familiar to almost every one, from the r- 
semblance its surface bears to honey-comb, except that the mesh :: 
square instead of hexagonal. It is worked on the surface with lor: 
stitches of single worsted run under the threads forming the square 
or meshes. The worsted run in for the border is cut off or loore 
at some distance from the edge, to form a fringe. It is used prix 
cipally for toilette-sets for bureaus and wash-stands. : 


RAILROAD OR NET CANVAS. 


This is a stiff linen and cotton fabric in black or white, and wove 
in a large, open mesh. It requires double worsted to work wii 
and may be filled in for a background or lined. Cross and sta 
stitches are princtpally used for it, but it may be worked in the saz 
way as honey-comb canvas. It is used for tidies and sofa-pillows 


MUMMY. CANVAS. 


This is a new variety presenting the same surface as reguls 
mummy cloth, except that it is woven in close, irregular-lookit 
meshes. Even for experts, counting threads will be necessary fc 
regular work on this canvas, and therefore it is not advisable fe 
beginners. It is handsome, however, and will require no grounds 
or filling-in. The color is the natural linen tint, and the fabric ms 
be worked with crewel, silk or zephyr. It is used for chair back 
and seats, fancy camp-stools, cushion-covers, sofa-pillows and an 
article requiring a strong foundation. 


IDA CANVAS. 


This is a new, unbleached linen canvas, which is woven in lo 
meshes that look as if they had once been embroidered and th: 
had the work picked out again. It is just the thing for beginne 
and is also preferred to the Java for all purposes. It is work 
with single zephyr and silk floss. Later, some very handsome «& 
signs will be given for this canvas, which, like the wool and mum: 
canvas, is also largely used for table and stand spreads. 


CONGRESS CANVAS. 


For delicate tidies, covers, etc., to be done in fine crewel, floss: 
Jiloselle, this canvas is at the present time the favorite. Althouct. 
is really very strong, being made of hard, twisted linen threads 
looks like coarse or heavy tarlatan, without the stiffness of and w” 
the transparency natural to the latter fabric. It is ornamented . 
stripes, as follows: The length required is cut, and a satin ribb« 
about No. 12, is basted through the middle, and one of another cv. 
at each side, so as to leave four spaces of canvas. The ribbon: 
fastened down at each edge, and at the center if desired, w: 
fancy stitches in gay ‘flossea A floral. pattern is then stam;< 
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between the ribbons, and is embroidered in one of the South Ken- 
s.nzton stitches in natural colors with silk floss or filoselle. Tassels 
and the fringed ends of the ribbon finish the ends, and the sides are 
hemmed in a fancy stitch with bright flosses. It comes in white, 
ilack and all the fancy tints, and is really the most dainty of all the 
canvases of the present. 


FANCY CANVASES. 


Although the two varieties we have to describe are really varieties 
of the plain styles already mentioned, it is, perhaps, as well to call 
particular attention to them by a separate paragraph. One is the 
Ida, which has its surface blocked off in two-and-a-half-inch dia- 
mond squares by a Grecian pattern that is woven in. The squares 
are decorated in any fancy design in cross or back stitch, or with 
appliquéed classics, the Grecian effect being left either undecorated 
ot otherwise, as the taste directs. This canvas is suitable for tidies, 
toilette sets, cushion-covers, chair-backs, etc., and is seen in un- 
bleached and cream-white. ; : 

The other is a worsted canvas, of which our example is bright 
s-arlet. Its squares are one inch and a-half in size, and are sepa- 
rated or marked out by inch-wide weavings in honey-comb pattern. 
Tie squares are worked in either cross-stitch or back-stitch, and in 
any colors harmonious with the color of the canvas. For cushions 
and spreads, it is very handsome. 


CLOTH FABRICS. 


Tpen regular fabrics all embroidery designs have to be stamped, 
aid are generally worked in over-and-over or back stitch with crewel 
or alk, or with both combined. There are several varieties: such as 
broadcloth, smummy cloth, felt, and French flannel, which latter is 
only an “artistic” rendering of the old-fashioned Canton or cotton 
fiannel. Stand, table and piano covers, lambrequins, upholstery and 
wall-hangings are all made from these materials, which are soft in 
texture, rich in falling folds and eminently suitable for any purpose 
for which they are chosen. All the olives, old gold, esthetic reds 
and antique blues and pinks are fashionable in embroidery materials 
for such fabrics, and the latter are principally of an olive, old gold 
ar red color. 


RUG MATERIALS. 


Sack-cloth—better known as coffee-bagging—burlaps and a thick, 
coarse, unbleached canvas are generally selected for rugs. Berlin 
or Germantown wools and double zephyr are the embrordering 
materials, The bordering may be purchased and then embroidered 
aiong its heading and sewed on, or one may be crochetted along the 
edze. Cross and star stitches are used for rugs. 


MISCELLANEOUS FABRICS. 


Tn Rnen, there are scrim, astrainer-like fabric for curtains; crash, 
wuich is made into chair-backs, cushions, rugs, spreads and towels, 
with crewel work for the decoration; and heavy linen sheeting, and 
any other linen not having a glazed finish, which are worked with 
crewel into samplers and decorated napkins, table and bed linen, 
tdies and all sorts of fancy coverings. Then there are sail-cloth 
aid fancy bed-ticking, Turkish towelling and cricketing flannel, 
al of which find a place on the list of fabrics for artistic needle- 
work, and are used for any purpose seeming appropriate. 


FINE FABRICS. , 

The silk and velvet fabrics used for elegant trifles, and for fans, 
ilippera, etc., are costly, and require an experienced workwoman to 
make a success of the attempt to embroider upon them. Embroi- 
ery or floss silk, filoselle, chenille, beads and gold and silver threads 
are all necessary to artistic work, as they are unsuited to the coarser 
wools and crewels. 


WORKING MATERIALS. 


The proper kind of needle is one of the first considerations upon 
the list of 


IMPLEMENTS. 


Whether intended for silk or worsted, it should have an eye suffi- 
ently large to allow the strand to pass through easily and without 
raying, and yet not so large as to crowd the threads of the fabric. 
for all eanvas embroidery, choose a needle with a blunt or rounded 
int; but for embroidery upon close fabrics, a sharp-pointed ncedle 
nust be used, A silver thimble, worn nearly smooth, or a plain ivory 
sne, is considered best for embroidery. In embroidery upon satin or 
ilk, two thimbles are used, one upon each hand. 

In large pieces of work, and in some small ones also, it will be 


found necessary to use a frame. A frame like that of a slate, made 
of the desired size, is nice. Two hoops are often used, one large 
enough to slip on over the other after the latter is covered with the 
fabric. 

The scissors should be small; very sharp and finely pointed. For 
cutting skeins of silk or wool into proper lengths, round-pointed 
shears are best. 

In some of the finer designs it will be necessary to pierce small 
holes, and for this a bodkin is needed. 

Just at present there is no material so popular among wools as the 
kind called 


CREWEL. 


Away back in our childhood crewel was simply penny skeins of 
what we now call single zephyr, and though it worked softly and 


’ shaded beautifully, it is not so well adapted to artistic work as Eng- 


lish crewel, which looks like coarse but even Shetland wool. It is 
composed of two closely-twisted strands of a soft and glossy, yet 
slightly wiry wool. This luster acts as an agent in shading, so that 
a leaf or petal done flatly and in but one tint changes its shadows 
or shades with every reflection of the light. This quality is con- 
sidered one of its chief charms, It works in as easily and as prettily 
as silk, and is always used for satin stitch or a long back stitch. It 
comes in all tints of every shade, and is sold by the skein in small 
quantities and by weight in the larger ones, 


ZEPHYR. 


There are three kinds of this familiar wool—double, single and 
aplit, containing respectively eight, four and two threads. The double 
and single are very slightly twisted together, so that the strands can 
be divided for embroidery. The two strands of split zephyr are 
twisted as closely as crewel, and this wool is used principally for 
crochetting. 


GERMANTOWN AND BERLIN WOOLS. 


There is very little difference between these two varieties, each 
consisting of four strands of wiry wool twisted together a little 
more firmly than zephyr, but having more of the crewel finish. They 
are used principally for embroidering burlaps and canvas rugs, and 
for knitting spreads, house-sacks and shawls. 

Shetland floss, which resembles these wools but is softer than 
either, and Shetland wool, with which every one is familiar, may also 
be included under this head, as both are used for knitting shawls, 


SAXONY YARN. 


There are two kinda of this yarn, the “two-thread” and the 
“three-thread,” each twisted very closely. It comes in all shades, 
and while.it is sometimes used for cross-stitch on canvas tidies, etc., 
it is princ*pally used for crochetting lace, shawls, sacks, etc. 


FANCY WOOLS. 


Pompadour wool comes in all shades and is like split zephyr very 
loosely over-wound with a fine-strand /filoselle silk or floss. 

The newest thing is “frosted” wool, which is extremely handsome, 
and comes not only in all the delicate tints but also in the cachemire or 
metal effect. The latter, of which we have a sample before us, consists 
of three very fine strands of black wool, each wound with a minute 
crimped wire of metal. two of the wires being gilt and one copper 
color. The effect is that of a string of very fine rainbow beads. The 
pale tints of blue, rose, cream, etc., are wound with silver tinsel, and 
the yellows with gilt. Care must be exercised in working it, as it 
will not pass through any but large-meshed canvas. It can be laid on 
the surface with the same effect as satin stitch, and fastened down 
with silk stitches. 


SILK MATERIALS, 


Saddler’s silk, embroidery silk, floss and filoselle are the four varieties 
in use. The first is used a great deal for fringes and chain-stitch 
embroidery. The second is used for the main portion of any design 
and may be intermingled with floss to soften the édges of leaves and 
petals. Filoselle is a coarse, untwisted silk, composed of several 
strands of very slightly twisted threads. It is sometimes used in 
place of embroidery silk, especially in designs where large blossoms 
predominate. It shades prettily and makes a satiny surface that is 
very handsome. It comes in skeins like the other varieties. 


CHENILLE. 


For embroidery, chenille is very fine and must be cut in short 
lengths, as it soon pulls out by drawing it repeatedly through any 
fabric. It is effective for portions of a design, but is not durable for 
anything that is to receive wear, 
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GOLD AND SILVER THREADS 


come in several varieties and, judiciously used, add a very charming 
etiect to embroidery. 


COLORED BEADS 


are very effective in embroidering, and may be purchased so as to 
shade as handsomely as wool. Aside from these, several varieties 
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of pearl beads, together with gold, steel and the rainbow kind, 
greatly enhance the effect of many patterns. 


Item :—While this list of fabrics and materials may not be cow- 
re it certainly contains mention of the generality now in us. 
novelties in either subsequently appear, they will be described 
for the benefit of those interested in the subject, and care will be 
taken that none escape notice. 2 


SOME MODERN APPOINTMENTS OF A TASTEFUL HOME. 


When a house is built, it is not finished. There are small but 
almost vital variations, additions and combinations still to be con- 
sidered, not by the architect, whose province it is to secure 
strength in the building and a due proportion between all its parts, 
but by the intended occupant, for he it is whose comfort and conve- 
nience are to be given heed to in the interior completion. This process 
requires no small amount of patient consideration, skill and time. 
Of a house, no one can truly say, “it is finished,” and this statement 
is equally true regarding its furnishing, for changes in taste, quite as 
much as wear and tear, demand variations year by year, if not 
oftener than that. 

Several chapters, containing detailed explanations of the general 
demands which the construction and furnishing of a house make 
upon the modern architect and upholsterer, have recently been pub- 
lished in this magazine, but this one (the last for the present) is 
devoted to the consideration of various accessories that need not be 
enumerated among the essentials necessary to the completion of a 
house. Indeed, it is only to charms for the eye, softness for the 
touch, invitations to ease if not to indolence, and amusements of 
various kinds, that this concluding chapter is devoted. 

In these days of intelligence, asceticism and self-devotion to dis- 
comfort are considered a sin against one’s body, because the capabil- 
ities for wholesome enjoyments were given to us for reasonable uses 
and exercise, and because, if it were not for a love of all things beauti- 
ful, a fondness for the elegancies and luxuries of life and an insa- 
tiable demand for comeliness in all that we possess or see, the hands 
of industry would become palsied, and the wheels of commerce 
would revolve but slowly, er, perchance, stop and grow rusty. 

Among the newly developed tastes for the completion of certain 
apartments, such as the reception or smoking room of the gentleman 
of the house, is one that sanctions the covering of the walls and 
ceilings with tiles of two colors. Pale rose on a white or gray 
ground, primrose on a pale, very pale pink or cream-white ground, 
chocolate on a café au lait, celestial blue on a blue-white; etc., etc., 
are the favorites, j 

The wood-work of such a room is usually enamelled in the 
deepest color that is on the tile. The windows are glazed with 
leaded lights of the same size as the tiles. The sashes are also 
leaded or enamelled, and sometimes the glass is stained in the same 
tints and pe as the walls. If color be added to the glass, the 
curtains should be heavy, plain, and of some rich and decidedly con- 
trasting but not inharmonious tints. They are so arranged upon 
projecting rods in square or curved shapes, that they can be closed 
and still permit one or more persons to sit behind them by the 
window. When they are drawn back, they expose the window 
entirely. It will thus be seen that the curtains can be arranged so 
as to ensure a demi-twilight for eyes that are soothed by a soft glow, 
or a full light for sun-bathers and persistent readers. 

The floors of such rooms are also tiled in many instances, or are in- 
laid with differently grained oak in others. If it be desired to have a 
tiled floor in a room whose ceiling and walls are tiled, unglazed, 
richly-colored squares are chosen, and a base of the same supports 
the lighter tints of the walls. Persian or Escurial hues and patterns 
are preferred for the floor, and Rosetta or Norris patterns and colors 
are in favor for the walls and ceilings. This selection and arrange- 
ment of materials is especially attractive for smoking and billiard 
rooms, the two apartments being combined in houses that are less 
extensive than a palace. ‘ 

The lady’s boudoir or private reception room, where only her 
most intimate friends are admitted, is not unfrequently draped in 
tent fashion. From the center of the room, which is usually of 
small size, the candelabra or chandelier is suspended, and from the 
place of its attachment radiate and droop the folds of the upholstery 
’ goods. This droop or slope is at an angle that is graceful and not at 
all abrupt, and usually its outer edges are fixed at the tops of the 
window-casings. To hold back this drapery or hanging, a brass, 
bronze, gilt, silver or enamelled rod is arranged about the apartment 


upon slightly extended supports. From this rod the drapery hangs 
in easy folds and reaches to the floor. At the window, the drapery 
may be parted and hung over an extended ornamental knob of the 
same material as the rods. The door or doors in this apartment are 
exposed or concealed by drawing or closing the drapery. Th 
fabrics chosen for the boudoir were once silks, satins, brocades or 
velvets, but the present liking is for fine, soft felts, which may le 
purchased in any of the colors or shades of colors that are given to 
fancy or substantial dress materials The lower edges of thes 
hangings are usually bordered by a strip of brocaded raw silk or satin 
or by the rich cashmere so much admired for costly upholstery. 
This band should be in harmony with the color of the supportizg 
rod that passes about the upper part of the room. 

The floor may be carpeted with a heavy quality of felt an‘ 
bordered with a plain but contrasting strip of felt. This matenui 
provides a charming background for Oriental rugs, as well as for 
tiger, bear and leopard skins, which expensive articles are as much 
admired by ladies for their private apartments as they are by gen- 
tlemen for their own especial snuggeries, The tables, desks, cab- 
Inets and small piano of this room are left without draperies of arr 
sort, because, taken in conjunction with the hangings, they wouli 
be oppressive. | 

An open fire-place in Winter has hangings which are suspended 
beneath the mantel by rings that slide upon a small rod cct- 
cealed by the mantel lambrequin. These hangings touch the hearth 
or floor, and are finished to correspond with all the other draperies. 
In Summer-time the fire-place may be concealed completely. When 
a fire is required, these hangings are drawn apart upon the rod, and 
then their fullness is hung over an extended ornament like thos 
which hold back the window and door draperies. The effect thus 
produced is more charming than can be described. If the fabric is 
of a pale, delicate color, the rods and borderings are richly tinted an¢ 
darker; but if dark, their accessories are light, and suggestive of 
airiness. 

If my lady has a dressing-room that is luxuriously fitted, her 
armoires have mirrors that extend to the base; or, if she have clo 
ets and no armoires, mirrors are placed flatly against the wall 
between doors or windows. 

Sometimes she has a bath in this room. It is neither too long ner 
too deep, and is nickel or silver plated. It has an upholstered li 
with hinges, and is draped at its sides, to look as if it were onlya 
lounge or a couch. Pillows of the same or of another fabric ar 
tumbled in a luxurious heap upon it, so that it proves useful as wel 
as ornamental. 

This room has, almost, if not always, chintz-printed dimity or cr 
tonne coverings. The disposition of this dainty and artistic materia 
is often made in slip fashion, so that a lady may have two or mor 
sets of covers for her bath-tub, chairs and toilette-table. The colcr 
which are chosen for this room should be able to resist the igno 
rance or perhaps the errors of the laundress, As a general rule, :he 
arrangement of the bed-chamber of the young lady or the yours 
wife is precisely like that of her dressing-room and in contrast wit! 
her boudoir. 

Swiss muslin draperies over silk or Silesia are equalled in pcr 
ularity by the tasteful patterns shown in chintzes, printed dius 
ties and French cambrics. The bed-covers are often of crétonné 
also, but oftener of coarse white linen, with the edges embroidered 
in soft porcelain colors in Holbein stitch or in South Kensington 
ornamentation. Watteau colors that correspond with the chintz: 
are always in good taste. 

In families where the cost of dainties and luxuries is of no cons 

uence, it ig not uncommon to find the entire draperies of th: 
chamber and dressing-room decorated in hand-embroideries ; nor 
this an extravagance, when one remembers that the persons wh? 
take orders for such work in America are almost always gentle 
women who are in reduced circumstances, and whose hands har 
been trained to/but;little:skilled labor) that is practical, | 
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In the linen-press, the fine sheets and pillow-slips are to be found 
embroidered in delicate floral traceries of color along the lines of 
their hem-stitched borders, and also about the wrought cypher, 
which is no longer oatentatieusly large nor placed in a conspic- 
uous position, In the corners of the sheets and pillow-slips one 
must needs look for its possessor's initials. Notonly is this charming 
combination of colors used to embroider the initials of the mistress 
upon her bed-furnishings, but it also ornaments her table-linen, and 
1s wrought upon the large, square napkins upon which the meat- 
platter 18 placed at one end of the dinner-table and the soup-tureen 
and fish-tray at the other. Dainty wreaths of delicate color are 
proper for these things. The effect of this embroidery is as deli- 
catcly artistic as possibly can be. Its tones are so soft and so 
carefully blended by the fine French marking flosses, that all varie- 
eties of porcelains, tinted glasses and laminated silver blend with 
them beautifully. 

Exquisitely beautiful and showing dainty and careful handiwork, 
are the table-cloths used. The threads are drawn out and then 
squares, diamonds, ovals and points are formed by the interlacing 


and hem-stitching of the remnining threads. This is done so fine 
that it seems like a piece of lace-work. Of course, some are much 
finer than others, many contenting themselves with a border around 
the edge of the cloth and a large square in the center. If a brightly- 
polished mahogany table is used, the glimpses of it seen through 
the fret-work of the cloth are not only beautiful but remind one of 
its old-time reputation for hospitality—a thought that is pleasant to 
the guest and the hostess alike. 

To mention the telephone that reaches from the lady's and mas- 
ter’s apartments to those of the domestics in the rooms above and 
below, the telegraphic communication with the police, the mes- 
senger boys who always wait in relays night and day at their 
proper places to hurry for the physician or the midnight mail or to 
go elsewhere, is to enumerate such luxuries as in part, at least, 
belong only to large cities; but those other delights to the senses 
that belong more perseu ay to the departments of the upholsterer 
and the house-builder only, may be possessed by every person whose 
fortune is sufficient to pay for them, and whose esthetic tastes are 
exacting enough to compel their devising. 


CURTAINS. 


If the windows are the eyes of a house, then certainly the curtains 
must be the eye-lashes, which, like those of humanity, droop and 
shade, either beautifying or disfiguring the general countenance. 
An ugly curtain always makes a room disagreeable-looking and 
detracts from the harmony that should pervade it; while dark, rich- 
loking or light, airy-appearing window-draperies have been known 
to transform an uninviting room, as if by magic, into a harmonious 
and attractive apartment. 

For parlor or drawing-room curtains, there is a wide field from 
which to select. Everything is offered: fom very beautiful and very 
Inexpensive material to satin damask three-quarters of a yard wide 
aud costing half a-hundred dollars a yard. 

In lace curtains, real Brussels are, of course, the most desirable 
and, in a certain way, the most economical. They always look 
iovely, will stand careful laundering, and, if there be a tear, a darn 
always excusable on real lace. Few persons care for Notting- 
bam lace curtains, and if those who bought them only knew 
sow much more elegant dotted Swiss is considered, they would 
not touch the coarse, ugly net. Still, there is a Nottingham 
lace that is beautiful and, wonderful to say, comparatively unknown. 
It is called the Bretonne, and shows a fine net with a pattern 
that looks something like that on regular Breton lace. These 
curtains are durable, mexpensive and pretty. 

scrim, in a lovely, unbleached tint, has a bordering of antique 
lace, and an insertion of the same is set between rows of hem- 
sutching, Curtains of this material, while they are attractive, are 
only an evanescent fancy and consequently not desirable for the 
husekeeper-who expects her curtains to last for any length of time. 

In satin brocades, magnificent designs are to be seen (some even 
ty William Morris), the most noticeable showing stiff, set-looking 
flowers on brilliant grounds, And, just here, it is well to mention that 
lace lambrequins are no longer demanded by Fashion, though 
merchants still display them for sale. 

Magnificent curtains are of the material known as “Turcoman”, 
which is a raw silk, so thick and full that it feels like plush. These 
ar in dark, rich colors, with occasional glimpses of orange or gold. 
Tey show in a commingled state the various dark, dull shades of 
rd, purple, blue, green and peacock-blue, with a broad border a few 
1.ches from the bottom. he curtains are allowed to fall almost 
sraizht, much looping, unless there are two sets of curtains, being 
cuusidered in bad taste. 

Another new material is known as “ Imbeline ”, and is, in reality, 
a ilk-faced, heavy serge showing two colors. One beautiful 
si?imen displays on the silk side the dull peacock-blue so much 
4imired, and on the other the color known as esthetic red, which is 
avery somber, faded-looking tint. These curtains, when made up, 
are finished near the edge with a broad band of plush that either 
contrasts well with the material or matches one of the two colors. 
_5wiss curtains, both in stripes and figures, are pretty and popular. 
N» window-dressing could be more dainty and, if it be desired, less 
“xpensive, Amtique lace is used to trim the edges, but this is a mere 
ivitter of taste, the curtains looking quite as well if they are simply 
i-mned, Two seta are used for each window, one being draped 
‘ack with cream-colored satin ribbon, and the other allowed to hang 
{ong and straight. 

For bed-room curtains, crétonne is quite as popular as ever, that 


with a border seeming more in demand than the untrimmed. Dark 
hues, with brilliant flashes of color here and there, are much in favor, 
merchants prewenns from this fact that we will shortly return to 
the very brilliant colors of by-gone days, when such novelties as a 
green bird perched on a blue rose against a yellow ground were not 
unknown. 

“Madras,” as its name indicates, shows brilliant colorings on light 
grounds, a specially pretty piece having light yellow vines wander- 
ing in graceful confusion over a creamy ground. 

For dining rooms and libraries, the tendency is to straight, heavy 
curtains mounted on walnut rods. Draping, unless it be very slight, 
is not fashionable in these rooms. The curtain, instead, is slid to 
one side. Many who have wished for the dark, rich patterns intro- 
duced into expensive curtains for these rooms, may now possess what 
they have long desired. Crétonnes are shown so heavy that they 
feel like felt, and they, have so elegant a color and tone that they 
look like Oriental designs. 

Some years ago, many, who were pleased with the cleanly and pure 
appearance of white shades, had them put in all their windows— 
to-day they feel that it was a wasteful purchase. White i 
unless of lace or Swiss, are not artistic. They afford no rest to the 
weary eye and look glaring on the outside of the house. But take 
heart, you who were enslaved by their purity. Gather up all your 
white shades and take them to the dyer’s. He can make them, if 
they are of a good quality, the fashionable esthetic red, over which 
all those interested in decorative art are excited, and which really 
adds to the appearance of a house both within and without. It is 
dull and faded-looking, but then it is just the color into which grand- 
mamma's brocatelle curtains have faded through years of service, and 
we all know how comfortable and cheery they look. This is 
stylish “up-stairs, down-stairs and in my lady’s chamber,” and even 
the glass in the vestibule door shows glimpses of this same red. 

Lambrequins are used to a certain extent, but not as much as 
formerly, long crétonne curtains being considered more of a novelty. 
The long curtains with the bordering spoken of before, while more 
expensive than the ordinary crétonne used for lambrequins, are 
found, when one counts the cost of fringe and lining necessary to 
these adornments, sufficiently reasonable to come within the reach 
of all. They look best mounted with rings on a brass or 
walnut rod. If there be an ingenious boy in the house, he can soon 
saw out a nice rod, not to be applied according to Solomon's teach- 
ing, but to inculcate in him a desire to help make his home beauti- 
ful When lambrequins are used, straight ones are preferred, and a 
very deep fringe, headed by a band of bright, fluffy Canton flannel, 
forms the trimming. Old-gold and cardinal Canton flannel are 
beautiful to look upon, but, unless one has the purse of Midas, 
scarcely advisable. They require expensive trimming, and in a very 
little while one grows tired of them 

Rumor tells of the revival of brocatelle curtains, but as yet those 
in the tapestry style seem to be the favorites. One can scarcely 
wonder at this, when such artists as William Morris, Millais and 
Burne Jones do not hesitate to design patterns for them. Surely, 
this is a great century, when the werld has come to recognize that 
art is needed in all industries, and artists fee] that the result justifies 
the labor involved. 

A dining-room is an apartment;in the furnishing of which there is 
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much cogitation needed. It must be furnished, but not too much, 
and considerable thought has to be given to the upholstering. Blessed 
is that woman who has a bay-window in her dining-room. _Some- 
times she does not realize the value of this retreat, and only won- 
ders how she can hang its curtains, When lambrequins first came 
in vogue, her problem was easily solved; but now she is a little tired 
of lambrequins, and wants something else. Double curtains make it 
too dark, and shades do not keep out the wintry blasts. Happily, 
she can have the beauties and conveniences of long curtains, without 
their inconveniences. She can get extra wide crétonne with a border 
on both sides, or, if this cannot be done, she can get the single width 
with one side bordered, and over-seam it together so neatly that the 
seam is invisible in the slight fullness. Only one curtain is required 
for each window, and that is allowed to fall straight and full. In the 
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day, when the light is needed, it can be moved easily over the tar 
and looped a little to one side. In the evening, when Jack Frost 
knows how to make himself felt, the curtains are dropped and 
pulled across. No wind isso keen as to penetrate them. They look 
rich and dark, warm and elegant, and, above all, home-like—a sur 
indication that home-feeling is there. The windows shut out ail 
sorts of cold and cold-feeling, and while sitting around the heart, 
cracking the nuts and eating the apples, a feeling of comfort prevail, 
that mankind, and womankind too, would scorn imputing to 
the influence of the curtains. 

A large stock of curtains and upholstery may be seen im the uphol- 
stery department of Messrs, Arnold, Constable & Co., Broadway an! 
Nineteenth St., and in the curtain department of Messrs. ES 
Jaffray & Co., 356 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 


A MORNING WEDDING. 


Weddings are always delightful events, and how much more 
delightful if the home the fair one is leaving puts on its holiday 
attire to bid her adieu and to welcome those who come to see her 
made happy ! ; 

One thinks, how happy is that she who can give her parlor and 
dining-room into the hands of experienced persons who will arrange 
all the details, leaving her free to attend to other matters. To 
some, this may mean happiness—it certainly is freedom from care—; 
but to others there is a pleasurably sad sensation in preparing 
and arranging the background of such a beautiful scene. To do this 
requires some artistic taste and considerable thought, but it can be 
done in a picturesque and lovely manner at a small expense. In a 
large and loving faimily—and how thankful we ought to be that there 
are such—, many hands working willingly, many minds to suggest and 
many hearts interested, will make quick work of transforming an 
ordinary parlor into a very bower beautiful. 

The wedding of your sister is to take place in the morning. This 
has been decided upon, because, not being very wealthy, an evening 
wedding would require too great an expenditure. 

Your parlor is a long room, plainly furnished in crimson rep, but 
be at ease in regard to your furniture, for crimson is an artistic color, 
and almost everything looks well with it. At each end of the room 
and over the mantel in the center are old-fashioned mirrors, which 
we are going to make the chief ornaments, notwithstanding they are 
old-fashioned. Yesterday “those naughty boys” went into the 
country and came home laden with gray and green moss, beautiful 
red sumach leaves, and bright berries that remind one of the Adir- 
ondacks. The shelves in front of the mirrors, and the mantel, must 
first be covered with moss; and then, here and there, you must stick 
in & bunch of berries or bright leaves, making a rich and rare 
contrast. 


Now go to Grandmamma’s room, and borrow the old-fashioned 


candelabra, in which you arrange your .decorated wax candles. 
Stand them in the moss, being sure that they are steadily placed; 
for think if one should upset! Now place two at each end of the 
mirror, and three on the mantel. Take the rest of your leaves and 
moss, and make a little crown for each picture in the room, remember- 
ing that there must be no crosses for to-day, at least. Bring your 
large, Persian rug and place it in front of the mantel, arranging two 
hassocks:upon it. All the flowers you can spare from vour dining- 
room, put in the parlor—not where they will be easily upset, though; 
for a broken vase and spilled water have often destroyed much 
pleasure. , 

Close your parlor now, and go into the cining-room. Here decor- 
ative art has done considerable for you already. The bay-window 
is filled with growing plants that, under the care of one of the girls, 
prosper as do those of no other amateur gardener. On the buffet 
your silver is nicely arranged, and your fruit and flowers will add 
still further to its appearance. 

But what is the mother knitting her brows about? She is a born 
genius in the cooking line, and the wedding guests will have no 
dainties that she has not seen prepared. Oh! she is puzzled as to 
whether she will have anything hot or not. No, nothing hot, save 
coffee and chocolate. So she can prepare her table the evening 
before, having everything cooling in the refrigerator, and a few 
minutes’ quick work wili put the dishes in their respective positions. 
The, desideratum is reached in having plenty of white napery, clean, 
shining glass-ware, and an old-fashioned set of .decorated china that 
includes a fruit service. 

Fruit is so lovely that it must be largely used as a decoration. 
Beautiful, rosy apples, golden pears, peaches that glow with a pinkish 


blush, and grapes that shade from a pure white to a royal purple, 
may be piled high in the dishes and then ornamented with running 
vines, with a little bouquet surmounting the whole. Prepare 2 
many of these dishes as you can, placing some.on the buffet and 
others in the gaps on the table. 

For your center-piece, take a large glass dish with a tall stem, stan: 
in it a smaller one, then another smaller one in the second, surmoun'- 
ing the third with a champagne glass or tall glass vase. Hide the 
first stem with the small stones that the boys have brought veu. 
using them with a liberal hand, and then trail vines over thm 
until the whole resembles a vine-covered rock overtopped by 3 
fountain. Arrange flowers in the other dishes, fringing the ede 
with fern-leaves, and place three or four large lilies in the glass a 
the top. Do not have a stiffly-arranged bouquet, as then the desir 
effect of unstudied grace would be lost. A coarse-grained youth 
(aged fourteen) here announces that people can’t eat flowers, aud. 
after this remark, is justly tarned out of the room. Nobody intend 
that they shall, but the beautiful must be the first consideration ats 
wedding-feast. 

The decoration of the dining-room is finished, and mamma, with 
her neat-handed 4 bigail, is bringing in the ‘“‘ good things.” She seis 
them on in this wise, so as to allow room for flowers and fruit :— 
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This is an ample \unob, and where is the home that cannot pre 
are it? 
4 On a little side-table is the wedding-cake containing the nny. 
This, of course, the bride will cut and distribute after luncheon, tl: 
guests taking their sharesaway with them. At another table, 
little larger, are the buttered rolls and sandwiches, the coffee ar: 
chocolate. These are to be dispensed by the maid-servant, who-¥ 
in holiday attire, wearing cap and apron trimmed with white mbbens 
The morning breaks that ushers in the day of days, and the sur- 
light is so beautiful and bright that you hate to shut it out. 3B. 
you do, and, lighting your wax candles and the center chandele . 
stand looking at the room in wonder. Why, it is metamorphose": 
The mirrors reflect green hanks and bright lights that seem to stret) 
away in the distance, giving the appearance of a very large apalt 
ment. 
The guests arrive and are-ushered up stairs, whence, after r> 
moving their wrappings, |they déscend ‘into the parlor. Here the* 
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exclamations of unfeigned admiration give pleasure to their hostess, 
who is the oldest sister of the bride, or, if the bride be the oldest, 
tie sister next to her in age. After awhile, all have come; and now 
a mysterious rustling is heard that presages the coming of the one 
important personage, for, singular to say, the groom never appears 
of any consequence at a wedding. 

The family have come in together, even to the smallest, who, 
with much awe, holds tight to the mother's hand. Then the clergy- 
man in his white robes enters, and stands with his back to the 
mantel, Finally the bride and groom come in, and stand facing the 
cergyman. The family close around her in a loving way, as if for 
the last time they must show she is theirs. The ceremony is over 
very soon, the bride and groom kneeling during the prayers, while 
the rest of the company stand with bowed heads. Now the clergy- 
man blesses the couple and wishes them all happiness, and then 
father, mother, brothers and sisters embrace her who, in leaving 
them, has not lost their love. After that, the guests, according to 
their intimacy, either kiss or shake hands with the bride and groom. 

A motion on the part of the hostess, and the procession starts for 
the dining-room. The bride and groom go together, her father and 
mother immediately behind them, and then the clefgyman with 
grandmamma or some lady who is either respected for her age or 
position, Of course, if there had been attendants, they would have 
rullowed just behind the bride. No one sits down at the table, 
but there are enough chairs disposed ‘about the room for each lady 
ww have a seat. No waiters? No, no waiters. The gentlemen attend 
to the ladies, and mamma and one or two of her intimate friends 
iook oat for those whom the gentlemen may neglect. All is pleasure 
and merriment, no gloominess is felt, and absolutely one young man 
1s heard wishing that he might get married if he could be wedded in 
exactly the same way | 
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Now it is time to cut the bride’s cake, so she removes her gloves, 
and, taking up a knife—no one must give one to her—she proceeds to 
divide it, giving a slice to each guest with her own hand, which they 
carefully carry home to cause dreams of future bridals. 

After awhile, the bride, followed by her mother and sisters, leaves 
the room, the guests going back to the parlor in an informal manner. 
Soon the bride comes down in her travelling costume, and then the 
carriage drives up. The guests do not bid her adiev, that privilege 
being accorded only to her immediate family. As the carriage 
starts, it is followed by a shower of slippers and rice, the latter being 
thrown only by the single ladies. 

In afew minutes the guests leave, bidding the hostess farewell 
and complimenting her on the beauty and success of the entertain- 
ment, which cost little beyond the time spent in preparation, and that 
was given so willingly that it seemed nothing. 

After the féte is over, there often comes a terrible dullness, but 
this is not so in the home where there is much te do in restoring an 
every-day look to the habitation. Industry produces cheerfulness, 
and in the busy moments there is but little time to remember that 
one has left the home circle. 

The first link in the family chain is, perhaps, broken; but then a 
gui in whose heart is implanted home love, will not allow this to be 

elt. She has left the home-nest to build another, to make it as beau- 

tiful as was her mother's, to give the old loves the pleasure of 
having another nest to fly to, another nest in which to chirp their 
songs of cheerful, blessed content. Because her nest is small, does 
not necessitate its being ugly. Though it is in its primitive stage 
and the brown twigs show plainly, yet this fact need not appall her; 
for she knows how to bring into it the bright berries and leaves of 
artistic thought and kindly meaning that will illuminate and make 
rich-looking its somber colorings. 
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PROMENADE, SHOPPING, MORNING AND TRAVELLING COSTUMES. 


The distinction between the walking dress and the house dress 
becomes less and less season by season, while the contrast is deepen- 
ing between the garments worn upon ceremonious and ordinary 

ovcasions. 

_ Along with the jacket, coat.and Ulster, the fashionings of which 
were suggested by masculine raiment, many fabrics, hitherto devoted 
to ventlemen's wear, have found their way into the large group of 
materials intended for ladies’ use.. And why not? If a fabric be 
serviceable, sensible and comfortable for men’s wear in very cold, 
stormy or rough weather, it will be equally useful and protecting for 
laies, And besides, such goods are handsome. More than that, 
they are stylish! 

Fashion, in one sense, is not unlike that ignorant obstinacy which 
some wise and doubtless experienced person compared to a wall 
against which angels and men batter in vain. Now, in all else 
Fashion is quite the opposite of an ignorant obstinacy. Indeed, 
she is often useful, frequently beautiful, and always delightfully 
capricious, At least, her seasons are. Her edict for the present is, 
* Be stubborn in some things, in order to be yielding and fascinating 
in others,” 


PROMENADE DRESSES 


for Winter will be of cloths, cassimeres, Tweeds, homespuns, camel's- 
hair cloths, corduroys, brocaded, embossed and plain velvets, some- 
umes with accessories and sometimes with entire jackets of velvet 
printed in cashmere colors. ; 

There will be three varieties of skirts. One will be severely plain, 
and of simple goods. This skirt will trust to the fitness of the 
omasion When it is to be used for its elegance, and fitness is always 
beauty. Another skirt will be plain and by no means scanty, and 
its richness of material and grace of proportion will compel admira- 
tion, The third skirt will be novel in its draperies and picturesque 
i its combinations of material and colors, and will possess that 
- charming quality which the Parisienne denominates chic. Nothing 
is subtler than chic, unless it be “style.” 

The models of this season provide that a lady may easily arrange 
for herself a quiet and useful, a simple but rich, or a charmingly 
Oriental quality of robing. 

In any case, the street dress will have a plain body that fits the 
ficure as only the scientifically graded model can. While the skirt 
may be entirely or very nearly plain, or may be fashioned after any 
one of the several handsome methods of drapery just published, still 
the coat. the jacket or the basque will always be completed soberly, 
stylishly and daintily, to meet the latest requirements of Fash- 


ion and the most urgent demands of an intelligent aud refined taste. 

If a lady desires a costume that will serve her for travelling and 
also for pedestrian parties, she may choose any one of the many 
qualities of cloth in dahlia, deep-purple, seal-brown, black. or 
deep Venetian blue, or in green that is almost black and yet has 
a faint tint of gold glowing through its texture. Toa plain skirt 
that is finished with a deep hem, she may attach a side-plaiting or 
box-plaiting of the same upon the wrong side. This plaiting should 
be scarcely visible and: flatly pressed by a hot iron, and will serve 
more as a protection to the hem of her dress than as an ornament. 
If she be tall, or if she likes a skirt that is ampler than formerly, 
she may choose our new model No. 7301, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

To wear with this there are several new waist models, which a dis- 
creet and careful lady will do well to study. If she be of fair he ght 
and not over-stout, there is a new coat-basque with deep, square, 
dress-coat skirts, each of which has a seam down its center, an 
arrangement, by the way, which invites the addition of a row of 
pretty buttons from a few inches below the waist-line to the lower 
edge. It is fitted with gores to the shoulders, which are not only 
nicely curved to the figure but are separated by finely proportioned 
distances, The front of the coat is cut in deep basque fashion, and 
is shortest at its center and then curves away to much greater depth 
where it joins the back. A shaw! collar, that may end at the shoul- 
der seams or may be extended about the neck, is added and may be 
of the same or another material. A standing collar completes the 
neck, and the wrists may be faced or may be buttoned up to the 
elbows at the outer seams. The pattern to the basque is No. 7276, 
price ls. or 25 centa. All the accessories of the garment, and also 
a reticule to carry upon the arm or to attach to the belt-line by 
ribbons with a chatelaine pa may be of the same or of 4 different 
goods. The reticule model is No. 7121, price 3d. or 5 cents. 

For wear with this dress, not a few ladies now-a-days send a piece 
of its material to the hatter, who makes for her a hat with a round, 
or what is called a “quartered,” Derby crown and a rather broad 
brim with many rows of stitching upon it. It has a band of the 
trimming color. Sometimes a handsome buckle, or a pin with an 
ornamental head, is added to it; but oftener it is entirely plain. To 
her boot-maker she sends a piece of the dress, to use for the uppers 
of her walking shoes. Their foxings may be of kid, calf-skin or 
patent leather. Her street gloves this season have seldom more 
than three buttons, because sleeves are finished much longer this year 
than last. Her umbrella is chosen or re-covered with a tint that 
corresponds with her toilette, and she looks as stylish as a lady 
always should. 
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There is an effort being made among the nobility of France to 
have all the costumes, which are of heavy goods and intended for ser- 
vice, very much shorter than our own standards. They are trying 
to abbreviate them to peasant length. The combined round waist 
and plain skirt of the past season have been all the more attractive 
as a costume to many ladies, because they bore the name of La 
emigrée. If the attempted out-of-door costume be called La 
Normandie or La Bretonne, it may delight the ears, if not the 
eyes, of ladies of fanciful and capricious tastes. 

A rich visiting toilette may be made by the same models as the 
costume above described. Embossed velvets, brocades, etc., will be 
very elegant for it, and especially if there be added a Russian collar 
of fur, broad fur cuffs, and perhaps a border of fur just above the 
plaited edge of the skirt. It is said that black-fox, seal and otter are 
to be the leading trimming-furs for costumes this season. 

A narrow skirt model, to be trimmed or not according as one 
pleases, .and, if.ornamented, to receive an individual method of its 
wearers Own invention, is among the things that ladies who walk 
very much will like to possess. For corduroy suits, which should 
not be trimmed except by handsome buttons and perhaps by satin 
facings that are not extravagant in extent, this narrow, four-gored 
skirt will be most appropriate. As corduroys are intended for the 
streets and railroads and steamers, they will be decidedly popular for 
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The narrow skirt, combined with a double-breasted garment of the 
depth of a half-long cloak and, almost close-fitted by shapely and 
becoming seams, with side-pockets and picturesque pocket-laps, 
waist-line buttons and overlaps behind in true coat-fashion, and a 
Capuchin hood and coat lapels, forms one of the jauntiest, most 
comfortable, suitable and fashionable of street-dresses. The hand- 
somest corduroys are usually gray or brown. Pearl, enamelled or 
painted wood, and perhaps oxidized silver or smoked-crystal buttons, 
belong with grays; and sheil, South American or enamelled ones are 
suitable for the browns. The coat model is No. 7311, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents; and that of the skirt is No. 7267, price ls. or 25 cents. 

For dressy walking suits, there are graded tints of the heliotrope 
in woolens, silks, velvets and damassés, all of which may be com- 
bined in the various parts or accessories of adress. Pale tints of 
this hue, shading to medium depths, have been the Summer's fav- 
orites, and they will be among the leading caprices for evening and 
dinner dresses all Winter; but, for very cold days in the street, from 
medium depths to deep purples that typify the historic Tyrian, will 
be the grades of color preferred. caches of pale heliotrope satin 
will sometimes be selected to illuminate the Tyrian in cloths, velvets 
or silks, with fine effect. These colors will be chosen and made up 
in combination for day-receptions, morning church-weddings, car- 
riaze dresses, ceremonious calling, etc., etc., with boots and gloves 
that correspond and bonnets that either contrast with fine effect or 
are made of the same fabrics. 

A beautiful combination of brocaded satin and velvet, with plait- 
ings of plain satin, may be made by a new model, No. 7309, price 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. Instead of the fringe exhibited by the picture 
upon its label, plaitings of black silk bobbinet lace, with purple sew- 
ing-silk slightly strung with purple crystal beads tied into its folds 
to form a fringe, is a charming novelty. The brocaded parts of the 
skirt should be lined with satin of the lightest tint shown upon its 
outer surface. ’ 

A basque for wear with this elegant skirt may be made by a 
novel and fresh design, No. 7310, price 1s. or 25 cents. Its wrists 
may be bordered like the cross-draperies of the skirt, and the center 
of its ornamental back may be tasselled with deep sewing-silk and 
purple crystal beads. 

These hints will be as useful for any one of the other new basques 
and overdraped skirt models as for those just mentioned, which 
form a strictly Parisian combination. The same grading of colors 
may be carried out in browns, olives and blues, and again the vari- 
ous parts of the suit may have marked contrasts, the richest and 
gayest hues being used with reserve. Dainty tints are preferred to 
broad surfaces of brilliant textures, Plumage in long feathers or in 
pretty tips and tufts are graded in their hues to sympathize with 
every shade in the many-colored toilettes of the times. 


MORNING DRESSES. 


There is a sentiment of delicacy and womanly pride involved in 
the preparation of the morning dress, that seems to be worthier than 
that which plans, selects and arranges for a costume intended 
for public wear. This domestic toilette is for the family only. The 
real lady is more interested in the impression she makes upon those 
who are nearest and dearest to her, than in the effect her presence 
inspires during her hour of social display, when the pride of position 
ia to be considered. 

The pretty white cambric or print, which is appropriate during 
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about eight months of the year, is by no means warm enough at 
Midwinter in our Northern climate or even in England. Flannels 
that are either twilled or plain, cashmeres that are plain or printed, 
plaids, stripes and brocades in woolens, broadcloths that are either 
white or colored, cotton brocades that have an outer surface like soft 
Marseilles and an inner one like fleecy Canton flannel, are each and 
all of them to be used for the morning dress or the petgnoir, as 
the French lady calls this robe. 

There are two late models for morning garments, and both of 


them have small trains, turn-over collars, side-pockets, and a general 


elegance of style. Both may be worn with belts, ribbons or girdles. 
The latter is formed of large cords, doubled and hung loosely about 
the waist and ending in tassels that fall at one side of the figure. 


One model, No. 7184, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, is double-breasted, 


and is shaped so as to have many upright wrinkles at the waist-line 


behind, when it is belted or girdled. It is very elegant for any cf 
the goods fashionable for morning wear. For fabrics in pale evening 


tints, with handsome buttons of contrasting colors, it is charmingly 
adapted to the uses of youthful invalids. Older ladies and young:sh 
matrons may prefer dark blue, purple or cardinal 
untrimmed. Sou tnohs: diagonally arranged upon 
and collar, and perhaps laid in a deep gore at the center of the 
train, with its peint upward, will be a favorite ornamentation. 
Kither black or white combined, and sometimes yellow and white, 
will be the colors. 


breadth of the braid. 

The other model has a French backand a single-breasted front, 
and, requiring less material for its construction, will be easier for 
the invalid to wear than the double-breasted and ampler model 
Both of these styles are charming with plain hems, or with a tiny 
under-plaiting of color that corresponds with the collar, wrists, 
pocket-laps and belt or girdle. The model to this robe is No. 7246, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


COSTUMES FOR SEA-WEAR. 


Lady’s-cloths, light Tweeds, homespuns, waterproofs, etc., in sober, 
dark colors, are the appropriate fabrics for the sea at all seasons of 


the year. The skirt should not be too wide, and its length shoul 
be as deep as possible, without touching the floor. 
facing should be of canvas or any stiff fabric that will not curl in the 
sea-air or when wet by salt water. Braids or tucks are admissible, 
but the less ornamentation the better. 


A close but not too tight jacket is selected by some experienced | 


lady-voyagers, while others prefer a polonaise, because, with the 
latter, more than one skirt can be in use. A vicious wave not 
infrequently tosses its white head over the deck even when the sun 
shines, and nobody but a sailor anticipates such an impertinence 
from Neptune. Of course, skirts are drenched, and while many 
laugh at the lady who receives the briny attention, she feels 
perfectly comfortable if she can make a transfer of her garment to the 
galleys and slip at once into another. A polonaise provides for this 
transition. The skirt model recommended is No. 7267, price 1s. or 
25 cents, It is four-gored and perfect in its proportions. 


A charming new style of polonaise has a deep and becoming coat- 


back, and short attached drapings at its sides which are added by 
coat seams. It is draped up beneath its dress-coat skirts, is double- 
breasted, and altogether stylish and novel. Its effect upon the 


figure, with its nicely-adjusted, curved seams, will make it a favorite | 


both on sea and land. 
It may be finished with perfect plainness or with braids. 
uses, satin pipings in different shades will be much admired. 

An overcoat or Ulster is among those elegant necessities that can- 
not be omitted by the traveller on car or steamer. It is a protecticn 
against dust, rain, cold and wind, and, if it be inconvenient to have 
a fresh travelling costume, everybody supposes you have one he- 
neath your Ulster and that you are protecting 1t. The Capuchin 
hood of this garment forms a elighitulscoreritig for the head while 
one catches a few winks of sleep in the cars, and it defies the 
winds that are forever playing pranks with one’s throat and ears 
when at sea, The latest novelty, and one of the most elegant 
designs yet introduced for this style of garment, is No. 7319, price 
Is. 6d. or 35 cents. Its hood is elegant in shape, its sides are added 
in deep frock-coat fashion, it is double-breasted, and, altogether, is 4 
delight to look upon. 

Another stylish model in single-breasted form has a handsome 
hood and rolling collar, and the seams of its skirt behind are formed 
with overlaps. It has attached side-pieces, which are added by 
frock-coat seams and surmounted by hip-pockets, Between these 
two designs it is difficult to choose, because both are as superb es if 
they were intended for ornament exclusively, instead of for hard 
usage. The latter model is No. 7260, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Its model is No. 7291, price 1s. or 25 cents. 


For the sea, a felt hat or one that is made of suit goods is the 


most comfortable as well as the most fashionable. 


Half-inch braids are the choicest in width, and 
their arrangement should exhibit spaces not greater than the 


oods, trimmed or 
e wrists, pockets 


Its lining or 


For land | 
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WRAPS FOR THE DRIVE AND PROMENADE. 


Ample and elegant wraps may be adopted for visiting, church 
roncert and theater wear; but for the constitutional, the long stroll 
‘or fresh air and pleasure, the coat, jacket, redingote and Ulster are 
che most fashionable, convenient and comfortable garments. 

For these varied shapes there are new and stylish models, none 
f which is either ultra or owtre, but all decidedly fresh and lady- 
ike in their fashionings, without being in sharp,and startling con- 
rast with their predecessors. 

Cloths, in Armure, diagonal, smooth and rough finish, will be worn 
‘or coats that are almost close or half-fitting. Suit goods, silks, 


‘ating, corduroys, damassés, Siciliennes, camel's-hair in all its many 
weavings, and plaids, visible and invisible and artistically mixed, 
«ill be cut into coats and lined with flannels, quilted silks, furs, etc., 


tc. By “coats”, is here meant all garments that are not wraps, 
oose cloaks or dolmans. 

Many of these handsomely shaped garments will be made up with 
fain or very sacle s trimmed dress-skirts to accompany them. 
‘or grays in any Winter goods, gray squirrel or light-brown 
stter and sometimes black-fox will be selected as elegant and fash- 
enable completions for the collar, cuffs and pockets. Corduroy 
will oftener be finished by itself, with a hint of satin in its facings, 
c.; but all other goods may have such furs upon them as will con- 
rast prettily with them, or harmonize with one of the shades 
mploved in the weaving. 

Chinchilla, it is intimated, will be less worn than last year, 
wartly because experience has proved its lack of serviceableness 
ad partly because it is more costly than formerly. Its increased 
‘xpense is said to be attributable to the political disturbances in so 
aany of the South American states It is an elegant fur and is 
‘ery pleasant to wear, but it abhors and resents a shower of rain. 
n wet weather it gets its delicate fibers into knots and lumps, and it 
3 difficult if not impossible of restoration its former beauty, 
Xeept it pay a visit to the furrier. There is,‘however, nothing so 
ianisome upon velvets of all colors or upon black satin as serene 
nd ladies who can afford to purchase it, will have it at any cost an 
axe their risk of rain-drops. 

For the bridal trip, the pedestrian club, early morning spopping 
nd misses’ school wear, the plain coat and jacket, with handsome 
‘ittons and possibly the collar, cuffs and pockets of decorative 
umds, will be the favorite styles of garment. They will be care- 
iily shaped and neatly pressed. Whichever of our latest models 
likely to be most becoming to the figure of its wearer, is the one 
0 choose. 

Heavy cloths, with colored, shaggy linings, will be both stylish and 
iandsome for very cold localities. These materials not only look 
arma but are a genuine luxury upon severe days, and besides they 
r lady-like in appearance and not too expensive in price. None of 
he very latest designs for coats, etc., is too long or too short. Fash- 
x appears to have’ become temporarily possessed with a spirit of 
legant conservation when she decided upon the length of these gar- 
wnts for the hours of out-of-door Winter activity. | 

A new, double-breasted coat-model has its side-skirts attached 
y low curved seams, upon which pocket-laps are attached. Its 
pen frock-coat back has laps inserted, and waist-line buttons or 
erhaps rows of buttons added to them. It has lapels, and a high, 
oling collar that will be made broader if furs are secured as trim- 
ings. Its wrists will be finished to harmonize with the pockets 
ndthroat. This garment is so beautifully shaped to outline the 
gure, that it will tempt its owner to make a narrow, short skirt of 
he same cloth to complete a costume. This coat model is No. 7279, 
rice 1s. or 25 cents, and the four-gored skirt-model is No. 7267, 
rice ls. or 25 cents. 

Another be autiful coat-model also has a high rolling collar, but no 
els, Its front is a double-breasted sack, with large outside pock- 
ts; and the back is a half-fitting frock-coat, with waist-line buttons, 
od overlaps at its side seams. This garment is as graceful to the 
yeas it will be a stylish comfort to its wearer. Imagine a Havana- 
mwn camel's-hair cloth cut by this model, completed with shell 
uttons and a seal-fur collar, cuffs and pockets, with a brown silk 
cit, or one of the same cloth, with a cluster of tucks about its 
‘wer edge, or a narrow band of seal-fur surmounting a narrow 
laiting of the goods. Add to this, beots with uppers of the cloth, 
id a cloth turban with a full top, a head-band of fur and two or 
ive seal-skin ball tassels or a cluster of seal pompoens; and what 
sul be more stylish than the entire outfit? A cloth muff, with 
anda of seal and a cluster of tassels upon its center, would not be 
dunpleasant addition to the costume. The coat model is No. 7297, 
rice ls. or 25 cents. The skirt model is No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 


cents; and the cap may be cut by Child’s cap model No. 7305, price 
3d. or 5 cents. The muff may be cut by pattern No. 7318, price 
5d. or 10 cents. 

There are other coat and jacket models equally stylish and equally 
fresh from the designer. One cf them has beautifully curved shap- 
ing seams, and a Capuchin hood that will be universally fashionable. 
There is a fondness for lining these hoods with brilliant colors, and 
when the suit is sober in hue, nothing can be more piquant or taste- 
ful than this illumination. 

The model for the last-mentioned double-breasted cloak (it may 
be as appropriately called a coat) is No. 7311, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents. It has low waist-line buttons and side-overlaps behind, pretty 
sell ipsa that are double, and cuffs and lapels with the same 
novel outlines. This garment, made of blue, seal-brown, gray, 
plain purple or black velvet or cloth, with a skirt to match, and satin 
of the same color upon the pockets, lapels and hood, will be one of 
the fashionable and admired successes of the Winter. The cap or 
bonnet, with the boots or muff, may match it if convenient to the 
wearer. 

Of wraps, there are two charming new fashions. They are for 
cloths in plain and fancy weavings, with rough or smooth surfaces, 
and for velvets, plushes, silks, satin-delaines, satins, matelass¢s, 
brocades and Siciliennes. Both styles are to be lined with furs, gaylv 
tinted plushes or quilted silks or satins, provided they are not of 
heavy, fleece-faced beavers. | 

One of these models has a slightly curved seam down the center 
of its back, to shape it a very little toward the figure of the wearer; 
and it hangs close to the person, somewhat as if it were a narrow, 
close-fitting and elegant circular. Its arms’-eyes are concealed and 
decorated by short, wing-like sleeves that fall over the wrists and 
are as attractive as they are comfortable. It has a broad Russian 
collar that may be of fur, plush, quilted satin. brocade or velvet, to 
contrast with whatever fabric is chosen for the wrap. The sleeves 
should be bordered by the same decorative material. Buttons and 
ornamental loops, or a pair of silver, gold or steel agraffes may fasten 
it at the throat, and again upon the breast. The lower edge may 
be trimmed like the sleeves, if desired. The model is No 7273, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. It will be chosen by our fastidious ladies, 
and made up of either costly or inexpensive Winter goods, even 
when they have other outer-garments, because its convenience as a 
wrap is only equalled by its grace of form. 

The other model may have the same materials, and its ornamenta- 
tion may be the same as the above. Dark plushes will also be 
elegant for it, with linings of the same goods, but of gay colors. It 
is a superb shape, with a curved fitting seam behind, in which there 
is an opening for one-third of the length from the bottom. It is 
double-breasted, with a close sack-front and attached sleeves that 
have openings in Japanese fashion. A finish of fur, feathers, lace, 
ruches, plaiting, velvet, quilted satin, etc., etc, may be added to 
them. The lower parts of the sleeves are folded back to form revers, 
and upon them is added the trimming material selected. The collar is 
high, rolls over, and should also be of decorative material. If satin 
be selected for this garment, much lace ftlouncings or ruchings or 
chenille fringes may be used upon it. If jets are liked, its sleeves, 
revers, collar and buttons may be covered with fine jets, and the 
center of its back may have a handsomely shaped jet ornament. If 
the model be chosen for evening wear, it may still be black, with 
much gold lace, gilt beads, etc., interwrought in fanciful ways among 
its laces, gloves and other ornamental things. This model is No. 
7306, price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. In pale rose, delicate yellow, heli- 
otrope or blue plushes, with unbleached or gold-wrought laces, it 
will make a superb opera wrap. 

The prevailing autumnal taste for light-tinted wraps is not likely 
to continue into the Winter, albeit their colors will in all prob- 
ability return to favor again with next Spring. They have been 
used for dolmans or wraps that were less ample, and consequently 
less seasonable, than the models just described. The smaller shapes 
will, however, continue in favor for jet-trimmed cloths and silks that 
are to be worn to church. They are likely to continue in popularity 
among such ladies as do not care to procure mor? than one thick 
wrap during a season. Notable among these attractive designs is 
No. 7228, price 1s. or 25 cents. Cut this outline from velvet or 
handsome cloth, and trim it with fur, jets, chenille fringe or ruches 
of plaited lace, or add a plush collar and plush lining to it, and the 
most fastidious of fashionables will be satisfied with it for wear all 
Winter. If she is not, she ought to be; because it is refined, graceful 
and stylish in shape, and becoming and appropriate under all possible 
circumstances. 
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EVENING 


The young lady—that is, the lady who has seen society but a few 
seasons—will be invited by Fashion to wear short dresses for even 
the most ceremonious dinner and dancing parties; but then she will 
not break a social law of good taste or even a serious temporary form- 
ality, if she choose to appear in a trained garment. She may 
decline the invitation of La Mode, but she certainly will not, if she 
have pretty feet, natty slippers and decorated hosiery. It is said that 
the débutante will usually be recognized as the train-wearer among 
older young ladies, because her first parties are the earliest occasions 
when a trained skirt is possible to her. .She has longed for it, 
dreamed about it, and even arranged herself in mamma’s skirt in 
the absence of its owner, just to discover how it looks upon her, and 
how she could carry off such extended drapery. Of course, it 
would be a disappointment to her to appear for the first season in a 
dress the length of which is the same as she wore when she was only 
a school-girl, and therefore she will very likely select the trained 
costume, because mammas are usually unwilling to shadow a young 
girl’s first introduction to society by a refusal of any reasonable or 
unreasonable indulgence. But then, all the same, the dancing girl 
will be dressed in a later and more approved style if she wear short 
attire. 

Brides’maids no longer appear in trains. Only the bride assumes 
this impressive and cumbersome rohe, as if she would symbolize 
by its weighty but silken trammels, the serious cares and pleasant 
duties she is assuming. Madame, and also the unwedded lady who 
has passed a triplet of decades, will wear the train at all parties and 
dinners of ceremony. 

There was a time when the style of the card of invitation fixed 
the degree of grandeur expected of a guest. If it was engraved or 
sent out ten or more days in advance of its date, full dress 
was de rigueur and there was no unpleasant indecision in regard 
to the toilette. At present, there is an effort to make an auto- 
graph invitation the most elegant medium of welcome to a féte or 
feast, which, if adopted, will compel every lady to dress herself 
grandly upon all fhe occasions under consideration, unless the card 
expressly states that the party is unceremonious. Otherwise, she 
might find herself at a feast without the proper garment. But then, 
after all, a lady of sensitive and refined taste prefers to be dressed 
more simply than was expected of her, rather than too gaily. Over- 
dressing is vulgar if intentional, and is painful if assumed through a 
misunderstanding of the host’s expectations, A high-minded lady 
arrays herself in honor of her host and the occasion, and not on 
account of those petty vanities which are too often cruelly imputed 
to her. A hostess makes a ball or a banquet, and provides a beauti- 
ful as well as luxurious feast. She orders expensive flowers and 
and costly music, and therefore a right-minded acquaintance will 
decline her invitation with graceful thanks for the courtesy, provided 
she is unable to worthily dress herself in honor of so much that is 
beautiful. Not that large sums of money are required to dress elegantly 
in these days of artistic development, because taste can surmount 
poverty and a small purse often turns out of its thinness the most 
attractive of all the toilettes seen at.a grand party. <A triumph of 
mind over matter is enjoyed every day by the lady who has deft 
fingers and familiarity with the earliest issues and the cunning uses 
of stylish models. 

This season’s evening dresses will be more charming and more 
picturesque than ever before. Last Winter, the fashionable color 
was white in all its shades, from the white of aged materials to the 
white of cream, ivory and snow, and, while it will not be unfashion- 
able this season, it will, when selected, have brilliancy added by 
hints of gay, Oriental colorings. 

The new toilette will often be graded from the lightest tints, 
through carefully selected depths, to the darkest tone admissible for 
a dancing dress. For example, there is a new trained skirt model, 
No. 7271, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Its fabric may be silk, satin, 
or brocaded tissue. Its trained part may be elaborately trimmed 
with plaitings, bias ruffles or box-plaitings of the goods. A tiny pro- 
jecting facing of a much deeper shade of whatever color is chosen, is 
seen upon the edge of each plaiting, and, if ruffles are used, they 
may be narrowly bound with deep colors. If the dress be satin, 
these facings or bindings should be silk; or, perhaps, the materials may 
be reversed. The front and sides of the skirt need be trimmed but 
narrowly, though in a similar manner. Heliotropes, apricots, tur- 
quois-blues, and the combined shades of yellow and red that are seen 
upon the crab-apple, are likely to be this season's favorites. Satin- 
brocaded tissue, with feather-braid borderings or with fluffy fringes 
eailaged a few, a very few crystals tied into them. will be a favorite 
over-drapery. If the crystals be abundant, they not only drag the 


AND DINNER TOILETTES. 


filmy fabric out of its graceful position, but they always appear gw- 
ish and ostentatious upon an evening dress. The lady who wea: 
the dress may have no sleeves at all, or unlined elbow-sleeves of te 
tissue. or perhaps satin, half-long sleeves, with much elbow decor: 
tion, if her arms be thin or disproportionately long. If her arms tx 
plump and of satisfactory length, it is pretty to finish the elbxy- 
sleeve with a little cuff-hke ornament that is open at the back 
expose the curve of the elbow, 

Any one of our new basque models may have its sleeves omitte! 
or shortened to suit the taste, age and figure of the lady who is". 
wear it, and its neck may be cut with a square opening, a V-shape «: 
the low, round outline which appears to be returning to favor amv. 
ladies to whom no full dress is other than décolleté. This sentime.: 
is more English than American, because a lady’s court dress 
always cut to expose the throat and shoulders, except by special :- 
mission of the Queen through her Lord Chamberlain. Custom «! 
noble approval modify one’s sentiments very much under varyirz 
skies. The pointed waist, that is fitted over the hips, will be ever 
more popular this season than it was last year. It is becomi: 
to nearly every figure, and is appropriate to any age. This mo 
is No. 7268, price 1s. or 25 cents. 

A superb costume model, the label of which explains how it ms: 
be cut high or low necked, is just issued for grand toilettes |: 
is charming for a bridal dress, and also for the dinner or I. 
dress of a young matron or even of a dowager. It is No, 72") 
price 2s. or 50 cents. Its back is in trained Princess shape. « 
outline which provides style for the least elegant of figures 1. 
front is cut in deep basque fashion, to fall over the front and si- 
gores of the costuine. Attached to this basque is a plaited cro 
drapery that terminates under the Princess back. This model is om 
of those elegant designs that, though simple, are capable of an almos 
limitless number of variations and elaborations. Indeed. it mizi: 
dress an entire evening party of ladies, without appearing to hav: 
repeated itself. It has a gore of plaitings in the illustration of 1 
front view, but this may be omitted altogether, and a plain cu. 
trasting gore, overlapping ruffles, rows of plaited lace, inserte 
embroidery, overlapping fringes, or a gore-outline of beaded galle. 
may take its place. The dress trimmings may be of a different cai. 
or may perhaps be piped with another shade, and the cross-pla:: 
may be of a still different shade, while the dress itself may be +: 
utter contrast with all these both in fabric and hue. To do this ai 
vet produce elegance, the effect of one tint or tone upon anotl. 
should be thoroughly understood. Experiment with samples of *! 
goods is not only desirable but necessary. Some ladies out): 
upon white paper an illustration of the model they have select 
and then paint the different parts of the costume with the i:e 
they desire to combine. This preparation for a toilette elevat 
dressmaking into the realms of fine art, where it very preyrr 
belongs. If a lady has not the time or the talent to make a sun. 
of these requirements of the season, and has no dressmaker up: 
whose judgment she can rely regarding the fitness of various c- 
ors for her individual self, it is safest for her to follow the metl.:. 
which unites several shades of tle same color upon one garmes 
‘With this plan, she is always sure to be harinonious, even thou, 
the effect produced be less striking. Safer still is the lady who weu 
but one color, provided this hue be her very own and suit her cer. 
plexion and hair to the finest shade. Much jetted and beaded lace. 
to be worn this Winter, and a dress of a single hue, even 1f it be tt 
refined lady’s stand-by, black, may be made luminous and even ¢: 
with a brilliant sparkle that cannot be called gaudy or vulgar if is i 
of the tint of the garment. Of course, it must have a stylish mer 
novelty of fashion in a black dress being indispensable. | 

Fancy combs of filigree or solid gold or silver, and of jet, ivor 
coral, etc., fillets arranged in Greek fashion, and birds, plumage i: 
flowers, will all be much worn in the hair. The young lady is like! 
to arrange her hair in a low coil, or in a cluster of loose curls fz- 
ened by a clasp or a comb at the back of the neck, Fillets may ! 
added. To the older lady is left the more elaborate arrangement a: 
adornment of the head. Simplicity belongs to youth. It is becu:: 
ing to her, Those who have worn their hair cut short across *: 
forehead are now coaxing it to grow out as rapidly as possible, ar: 
in the mean time, they arrange it in waves or rings and hold it 3 
position by invisible nets, Happy is the lassie who did not cut ine 
front-locks. | 

The throat is banded with velvet more or less wide according | 
its becomingness, and in color to heighten the beauty of the cou 
plexion, and upon this band.are strung flowers, jewels or coina _ 

Slippers are of the dress material or,of Lack satin, and the hosier 
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’ the dress be dark or black, is of the hue of the lady’s flowers, 
sathers ur ribbons, If the dress be light, the hosiery matches its 
olor, but may be of a different shade. 

The gloves may be of dressed or undressed kid, with loose, wrinkled 
r close, neatly-fitting wrista, and in any event they should not be so 
ong as to cover the arms entirely. If the sleeves themselves extend 
o the hands, wide, rich lace may fall to the knuckles, and gloves 
iav be omitted entirely. This antique fashion is always charmingly 
istoric, and lends beauty to the least beautiful of hands. Lace 
Juves are also in fashion, and also in good taste. At a dinner party 
hey need not be removed, as kid gloves must be; and this fact is in 
heir favor. Fine lace gloves are expensive, but when one considers 
neir protracted uses, they seem in the end far less costly than kid. 
‘hey are also, as a rule, more becoming to the hands. Kid gloves 
re imperative for dancing ladies. All these et-ceteras of evening 
nd dinner dress are purposely inserted between the trained and the 
hort Wresses, because they apply equally to both the abbreviated 
nd the extended toilette. 3 

The short skirt for dancing should either be finished with full 
rimmingas, or else it should be handsomely over-draped. The new 
uodels for short, dressy skirts exhibit an unquestionable preference 
or attached draperies, no model for what is recognized as a trimmed 
kirt being among the novelties of this season for evening dress. 
{mong the most fascinating styles by which dancing-skirts will be 
haped is No, 7287, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. The foundation is 
if glace silk or a thin satin in any favorite evening tint. Its front 
nay be ornamented by plaitings of tulle or flounces of India 
null having their edges embroidered lightly with silk flosses of the 
vlor of the silk petticoat. About the hem, one or more rows of 
lus trimming, but of a broader width, may be extended. The 
irapery, which is of tulle or mull, is full at the top and parted at 
ne center of the front to exhibit the ornamentation just mentioned. 
tis deeply hemmed at the bottom and drawn back and attached to 
he sides under clusters of blooms and foliage, the two parts being 
ulike each other in color and flower, but both in agreeable contrast 


A LOVE OF 


CHAPTER II. 


Usually, there are four rooms in the second story of a house 
‘hat is divided into three rooms below—two for the family, one for 
‘he guest or invalid, and one for domestics—, and these apartments, 
8 mentioned before, should be considered from various standpoints. 

Only a villa, a chateau or a palatial residence should be furnished 
with rich appointments. The most refined and artistic tastes sug- 
zest bamboo, willow or bent wood furniture for a country residence 


that is only to be used in Summer time, provided one’s purse can. 


afford the breakage of these somewhat frail but most attractively 
svol and graceful articles of comfort. Next to these pretty mate- 
rials, light natural woods are appropriate. 

The guest room may, perhaps, be furnished with bamboo furniture, 
even if more substantial articles be chosen for the rooms of the 
family. This apartment being the customary refuge of the invalid, 
its delicate color and lightness, and its poetic shapes and sugges- 
tions, entertain the convalescent and enforce the conviction that it 
is worth one's while to endeavor to live, if only for beauty’s sake. 

The sofa should have one high end, in lounge or couch fashion. 
The bedstead should be broad, and, if the room be large enough, 
another narrow bedstead should be added to the furnishing of this 
cham'er. If the sofa be broad enough to sleep upon, the smaller 
bed tuay be omitted; but if it be narrow, one full and one half bed- 
stead are to be preferred to a bed and a sofa, The intelligence, as 
well ag the taste of the age, disapproves of the occupancy of one bed 
hy two persons, and therefore almost all house-furnishers now place 
two beds in a room that is devoted to the use of more than one 

ron, 

OC acane. in rose and gray, or in pale-blue and rose, and chintzes of 
various combined but harmonious colors, are chosen for bamboo, bent 
wood, willow or, indeed, any other furniture that is of a pale-buff 
tint. 

If the floor be laid in Southern pine, it should be oiled once or 
‘wice and then varnished with shellac, its appearance being much 
improved by this finish. Bordered center-carpets or rugs, either large 
or small, square or oblong, may be arranged in such positions as will 
he comfortable to the feet. These rugs are ag picturesque and fash- 
ionable as they are wholesome and tidy. Covers for the floors 
should be much darker than the furniture and the upholstery goods, 
and yet not antagonistic to them in their hues and blendings, 
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with the silk beneath. ‘The drapery of the back may be of satin, 
two-thirds of it of the tint of the glace silk and one-third of white. 
A garland, with a fringe of buds, may be extended across the back 
where the drapery is cross-shirred and draped. The satin dress— 
body may be made up by any one of the basque models of the 
present issue, or, if preferred, by a pointed waist pattern. The 
sleeves, if there be any, should be of satin or of unlined lace or 
mull, and flounced at the elbow with whatever trimmings have been 
chosen for the skirt. A tulle or mull waist in Spencer shape with 
short sleeves, and a bodice of satin like one part of the back-drapery, 
are also stylish. Long tulle sleeves may be worn, if preferred to 
short ones. The model for the Spencer waist is No. 6959, price 7d. 
or 15 cents. For the pointed waist, No. 6431, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
is advisable. 

A charming short skirt model, to be made up in satin with a. 
fringed ruche of the same about its hem, may have a brocaded 
tissue or a grenadine over-drapery, with satin sashes tipped with 
tassels or knots of ribbon at one side. Its draperies are gracefully 
and coquettishly disposed and finished by hems. Those of the front. 
are cut in deep, horizontal slashes at the left side of the figure, and 
each part thus formed is gathered at its end under a cluster of 
flowers. The effect thus produced is novel and handsome. The 
basque and elbow sleeves may be of the tissue, the former with a. 
low lining and the latter with none at all. The model to this skirt. 
is No. 7202, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 

Any of the new basque models may be chosen to wear with this: 
skirt. To make a pretty variety in dancing dresses, nothing is pret-. 
tier or daintier than a dotted or figured mull or muslin, or white 
grenadine apron over-dress made up by model No. 7033, price 1s. or 
25 cents. Its lower part ties behind. It is sleeveless and low- 
necked, and closes at the back of its neatly fittted waist, and may 
be finished by laces or plaitings of plain material, It may be worm 
over any style of dress that is already in use. 

Fans will be selected this season more to illuminate toilettes than 
as corresponding accessories. 


A COTTAGE. 


The draperies of the windows and doors may be of unbleached 
sheetings or cheese-cloths, and bordered on their inner edges and 
across their lower hems with broad strips of crétonne. The use of 
unbleached cotton, which comes with borders of different designs 
and colors, for curtains, enables the housekeeper to introduce differ- 
ent novelties in draping the chamber windows and doors of a very 
extensive establishment. A rod of wood, inserted through the hem 
at the top of the curtain, makes an outlay for brass or wood rods: 


and rings quite unnecessary, and any lady can arrange these simple 


and tasteful curtains for herself with very little expenditure of labor. 

The wash-stand may have a set of covers made of the curtain 
fabric, with similar but narrower borders, and the wall bebind this: 
piece of furniture should be protected by a similarly ornamented 
piece of goods, with button-holes wrought in each of the upper 
corners by which to hang it upon permanent nails that have brass or 
nickel heads on them. 

The furniture of the wash-stand, if it be not white, should be 
selected with careful reference to the rugs or the crétonnes. Their 
shapes may be novel ard pretty, or classical and curious. The mantel 
should be draped to match the narrow lambrequins that conceal the 
tops of the draperies. If there be no fire-place in the room, 2 
mantel, supported by brackets of iron or wood, may be added to the 
chamber at a cost which is but trifling when its uses and attractions 
are considered, | 

One or two oblong boxes covered with erétonne should have lids: 
attached to them by hinges. These should be cushioned with fine 
hav overlaid with cotton batting. These hoxes may have castors. 
added to them, and will serve as receptacles for shoes, parcels or bed- 
linen, while at the same time they are both comfortable and orna— 
mental seats, Placed near the windows, they are fashionable and 
attractive, 

Wood-brackets may be made and draped to harmonize with the 


room, They should be fastened securely to the wall, above and near 


to the heads of the beds, for the support of a lamp during evening” 
reading. | 

To make this room thoroughly alluring, hanging-shelves witly 
bordered edges should contain books and pamphlets, and upon the 
table or upon the brackets or mantel an ink-stand, blotter and pens: 
should always be in readiness for the use of the occupant of the 
chamber. One or two stools or hassocks should be in this room for 
the use of stout persons, or those who. suffernfrom/cold feet. They 
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are also ornamental bits pf pretty coloring when not in use. If there 


be a wicker lounge in the apartment, square pillows of crétonne or 


other decorative fabric should invite one to pleasant repose. 

The bed was once spotless white, but tastes have changed in 
regard to its dressing. ether the late fondness for tinted cover- 
dets and pillow-shams be a more refined idea than the former demand 
for immaculateness of hue, it is not our present intention to discuss. 
Of course, there are wise and excellent arguments in favor of both, 
but this article is only a chronicle of those things that are considered 
most attractive at the present time. 

Handsome patterns of Nottingham lace, figured muslins that are 
sheer and inexpensive, unbleached guipure laces, and other simple 
transparent fabrics, are lined with silk-finished, prettily-colored 
Silesia, and are much admired for bed-covers and _pillow-shams. 
Their effects are really attractive, but they suggest less solid and 
practical comfort than do the Marseilles spread and linen pillow-slips. 

The manufacturers of counterpanes are endeavoring to keep pace 
with the increasing fondness for color. They have provided new 
styles of spreads that are most beautifully printed in chintz fashion. 
‘Whether these printed hues are applied so that they will bear the 
hardships of the laundry, time and’ experience alone can decide. To 
complete the needs of a chamber, there are stand-covers, pillow-shams, 
table-spreads, sofa-cushion covers, antimacassars and tidies of the 
same but reduced patterns, but as yet they have been purchased with 
reserve and timidity. However, these articles may be worthy of as 
‘ much confidence as their prettiness suggests, and certainly they are 
tasteful and alluring in appearance. 

Every lady, who can control her purse and have her own way 
about the construction of her own house, will insist upon an open 
fire-place, even though she be compelled for warmth’s sake to place 
a stove in her chamber at Midwinter. This open chimney serves 
as an efficient ventilator, and, besides, there are cool and damp days 
in Spring, Autumn and sometimes even at Midsummer, when the 
heat from a few blazing fagots proves a pleasant and wholesome 
addition in a guest's or an invalid’s chamber, especially if they be 
elderly people or very young children. 

It is the usual custom to choose the largest and sunniest chambers 
for the permanent occupants of the cottage, and to leave the others 
for temporary guests. While this arrangement does not express the 
highest and noblest spirit of hospitality, yet it is but just and proper, 
and the wise housekeeper will so dispose of her family in her own 
house. This spirit of self-preservation should be encouraged in every 
‘way, since there is not any longer much necessity for welcoming 
and entertaining the stranger to the endangerment of the comfort of 
the family, because hotels provide for the wanderer those luxuries 
and solaces that were once only to be found at private residences. 


In consequence of this fact, few persons who erect a “love o 
a cottage’ now-a-days, need to consider the visitor very carefuil: 
and yet a guest-chamber is a pleasant possession, even though i: te 
seldom in use. A member of the family is certain some time or othe 
to require temporary seclusion, and this room is a haven at such time 
The furnishing of the guest-chamber should differ from other upy«. 
rooms only in the more substantial qualities of the fabrics that sn 
to be in constant use. : 

Many ladies prefer mattings to oiled or varnished floors, lx 
several objections are made to them as materials. Matches fal 
upon them from heedless hands; the moving of bedsteads, whe 
the beds are being shaken and made up, cuts them; tiny and never 
idle hands pick at and rend them, and restless little boots kick thr 
into early defacement. Most of these objections may be met by th: 
answer that mattings are no longer costly. Hence there is no ver 
serious reason why the house-furnisher should not purchase them fs: 
her chambers if she chooses. Many ladies of good taste use then 
as a background for pretty bits of carpet, rugs, furs, etc., etc. 

In a cottage there is seldom an extra apartment that can be de 
voted to sewing. The chamber of the mistress is oftenest the spi 
where the needle, scissors and sewing-machine are used, and seme 
times this room is required as the nursery also, in which case mattiz. 
would not be a judicious selection for its floor-covering. For otix: 
chambers, wood floors of Southern pine, with a border of darke: 
wood, will cost the house-builder no more than a pretty matting, x 
addition to which the smooth floor is a permanent elegance. 

There are more pretty and useful accessories for a simple chambx 
than could be properly described in half a dozen chapters. There: 
the wood-basket, with its open ends and its attached embrdideries 
also the scrap-basket, bright as a bunch of flowers, and really x 
indispensable article of neatness and comfort. Towel-racks, wr: 
embroidery upon them, when hung upon the wall, occupy no avai! 
able space and are ornamental and fashionable. Pockets-for paper 
and pamphlets, embroidered boot-jacks, foot-rests for the man of th 
house when he is weary with much standing, pockets for whist 
brooms, racks for other brushes by the wash-bowls, all serve to dis 
tribute attractive and artistic bits of color, and are also usefu 
If mirror glasses are cut to fit the spaces between doors or windows 
there shduld be little draped brackets to support their lower edge: 

Chiffoniers may take the places of bureaus, as they hold man) 
more articles, occupy less space and cost less money. 

To furnish a chamber, procure its necessities first and then spe 
not less than a year in devising and arranging its pretty acces» 
ries. Haste is ruinous to the effective decoration of any apartment 
and this is especially true of a chamber in which one is to spend 
large share of her time; for this room should be strictly individual 
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A Susscerser, Jacksonville:—-Velvet skirts are still much worn, but 
they are very simply trimmed, a narrow plaiting or long plaits in the back 
being the preferred style. A pretty model for your bunting would be No. 
1224, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is illustrated in the October DELINE- 
ATOR. 


A New SvusscrisER:—The black silk and velvet costume will be suffi- 
ciently dressy to wear at a reception. Have a frill of handsome lace or 
fine crépe lisse arranged at the neck, and a dainty bouquet, carelessly 
arranged, fastened a little to one side. Wear your hair in the manner most 
becoming. There is no particular method of arranging it that can be called 
the fashion, the most becoming being the most fashionable. Flowers are 
mot very generally used in the coifure, unless they are especially suitable 
to the face. 


IGNORANCE, St. Louis:—Thanks for your very kind wishes. Your let- 
ter was received too late to answer in the October DELINEATOR. Combine 
black brocade with your black satin, and make your costume after skirt 
model No. 7272 and basque model No. 7310. The price of the first is 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents, and that of the latter is 1s. or 25 cents. Illustrations of 
both may be seen in this mugazine. Wear a black plush poke bonnet 
trimmed with black tips, and long-wristed, black gloves. For neck- 
-wear, use the Sarah Bernhardt tie, which is of broad white mull edged 
with lace and ticd in a large bow. No sample of material was enclosed, 
oO we are unable to answer your question in regard to that. The various 
<lolman shapes are most preferred for carriage and dnving purposes, a3 
thev are easily thrown aside when desirous of leaving the carriage and 
making a call. White is decidedly the most fashionable and prettiest cos- 
tume for your little girl. For suggestions in regard to a head-covering for 
her, refer to the “ New Milllinery” article in this magazine. 


FOURTEEN-YEAR-OLD BRUNETTE:—A pretty model by which to make 
your garnet merino would be No. 7244, price ls. or 25 cents. If you have 
enough material, we would advise you to use no other trimming, as the 
merino is of good quality and the color a cheerful shade. 


’ 

J. C. B:—Braid your hair in two plaits at the back, interlacing tl: 
braids across; and wave your front hair, wearing it low on the forehead ! 
pretty costume would be one of gendarme serge, trimmed with novelt 
goods that show some old gold. Suggestions as to néw dress material 
will be found in the article devoted to that subject. 


F. A.:—We would suggest, as a dress for a stout, elderly lady, mod 
No. 6664, price 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. While beautifully shaped, this dres 
is plain and suitable for those not in the days of youth. 


Two IGNoRANT SistERS:—If, as we surmise, the garnet silk is a bride: 
dress and is to be worn in the evening, old-gold stockings, with blic 
French kid slippers, and old-gold gloves, would be suitable and prt 
accessories. If the costume is to be used afterwards for street and chuic! 
wear, by all means have it short. In regard to your other questions, ¥ 
refer you to the article in this number entitled ‘‘ A Morning Wedding.’ 


A SUBSCRIBER, Texas :—Use your fringe and silk on your gray drex 
and make it by model No. 7256, price 1s. 3d. or 30 ccnts. As it is plai 
across the hips, it will not increase your apparent size. Wear cardinal 
dark-blue ribbons with this costume, and it will appear brighter. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—A natural and sincere expression is always better tha 
a studied one, no matter how eloquent it may sound. It would be impe 
sible to dictate what parents should say when they are consenting to the: 
daughter's marriage. 

Mrs. J. HAMILTON:—We do not send samples, nor do we give prices . 


- dress goods in these columns. | 


Suitable models for your material would be No. 7221, ladies’ walking 
skirt, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and No. 7263, ladies’ basque, price 1s. o 
25 cents. | 


J. A.:—We thank you for your very complimentary remarks. We w 
not recommend any particular brand of silk. Draw the back hair high «. 
the head, and fasten the loose-coil with a pretty comb of jet or tortoise 
shell. Part and wave_the front hair,)wearing a net to keep it in place 
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A PERPLEXED SUBSORIBER:—It is in excellent taste for the bride to 
jeer a travelling dress and bonnet at the marriage ceremony. Silk, cash- 
jere, camel's-hair ana cloth are suitable for wedding travelling dresses. 

groom’s gloves should be of the same color as the bride's gown. 
*M. M. F.:—You can, with perfect taste, wear your drap d’élé wrap with 
»eostume of silk or, indeed, with any material, save velvet. 

JcNoRaNr LuRLINE:—Combine blue camel’s-hair, satine or serge with 
ur brocade, having the plain material of the exact shade of the flower in 
be design. We would not advise you to have it dyed. 

STELLA:—The mull dress, trimmed with satin, will be perfectly suitable, 
nd, 6 it is newer than silk, it will be specially stylish. 

AN OLp SuspscRIBER:—For answer to your first question, see the article 
8‘ Curtains,” and for answer to your second, see the article on “ New Milli- 
ery,’ in this number. 

F. C.:—A girl of eleven years should wear her dress about three inches 
bere her boot-tops, unless she be very large, in which case her skirt 
hould be made sufficiently long to appear proper. 

Mas, P. W. F., Sacramento, Cal. :—Thanks for your very complimentary 
ater. You are evidently a good, thoughtful mother. Crimson rep furniture 
salways comfortable and cheery-looking, and may be gotten in new styles 
hat are very desirable. For answers in regard to curtains, see the article 
o “Curtains” in this number. No samples were inclosed. 


R: se-Bop:—Piqué or flannel will make suitable dresses for your little 
irl. Procure her a close-fitting, lace cap, and have a flannel one to put on 
nder it, so that her head may be kept sufficiently warm. Cashmere will 
ea suitable material for your wrapper. 


J.R P.:—If you use drilling, it must be cut in the same manner as the 
ress goods. If it is well pulled before being made up, it will not stretch 
‘erward. Silesia is. however, much to be preferred to drilling as body- 
nicg. Combine brocade with your silk, and trim the cashmere with cash- 
wre, 

Muss—Rose :—Myrtle-green is very becoming to blondes, and a costume 
{ :. trimmed with old gold, would be stylish and pretty. We would 
agveat as models, skirt pattern No. 7294, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, com- 
ind with basque pattern No. 7295, price 1s. or 25 cents. Illustrations of 
nese models may be seen in this issue. 


f. A. B.:—For cloths and heavy goods, jaunty, double-breasted coats 
“ill be preferred; but for drap d'été, cashmere and lighter goods, wraps 
ncliaing to the dolman shape will be chosen. 

A PERPLEXED SUBSCRIBER:— Your letter was received too late to answer 
n the October DELINEATOR. Combine your plaid material with camel's- 
stir, or with cashmere of the darkest shade of the brown. Velvet skirts 
ull coutinue in fashion. 

MaBeEL:—It will be perfectly proper for the young lady to send cards 
oueuncing her wedding aftr it is over, if none be issued before. 

WIN¥IPRED:—Why not remodel your dress after costume model No. 
209. illustrated in the September DELINEaTOR, and costing ls. 6d. or 35 
«nts? The arrangement of the drapery will hide the scam where the 
m=que is joined to the skirt. 

Lost Texas :—A suitable model for a cashmere dress,-intended for an 
id kady. would be No. 6524, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Box-plaitings of 
he material, arranged around the lower edge, might be added as trimming, 
rith good effect. 

New Suopscrrprre:—The darker side of your novelty goods is more 
levant than the light. Wear navy-blue gloves and a hat of navy-blue 
Jush. trimmed with an old-gold breast. 

A Constant READER:—A pretty costume for strect and church wear 
rould be a blue-and-green plaid in a soft woolen goods. A little later in 
1a season, they will be more reasonable in price. For other ideas, read 
4 article on “Dress Materials” in this number of the DELINEATOR. A 
tviish model would be No. 7313, illustrated in this DELINEATOR, and cost- 
.¢ lu. or 25 cents. If you wish, you can use bottle-green cashmere, and 
‘in with the plaid; but it would be equally proper to make the costume 
ntirely of pluid. Have your dresses fall a little below the ankles. 

Ex. 8.:—Braid your hair in two plaits, and either loop them from the 
op or arrange them crosswise, as most becoming to your style of face. 

A. K.:—Make your brown cushmere after skirt model No. 7309, com- 
iiod with basque model No. 7308. Illustrations of both may be seen in 
143 issue. The basque pattern costs 1s. or 25 cents, and the skirt model 
= 3d or 30 cents. Fringe of chenille, a shade darker than the material, 
iil prove a pretty and dressy trimming. — 

A CareLess Girt:—The recipe for whitening the hands, given in the 
‘iv DELINEATOR, was as follows: Mix half a wine-glass full of eau de 
‘..deune with the same quantity of lemon juice. Then scrape very fine one 
ake of brown Windsor soap, mix all well together, and pour in a mold. 
‘he mixture will harden, and be found an efficacious touctte appurtenance. 

Mes. R M.:—No sample was found in your letter, so we cannot give 
1e@ desired suggestion. 

Cocxrry :—Remodel your black cashmere after costume model No. 
2 56, price 1a. 3d. or 30 cents. Princess dresses ure still fashionable, and 
re likely to continue so. 

Mant :—Any of our lady readers who will send their address to The 
‘oilet Musk Company, 1164 Broadway, New York City, will receive with- 
at charge a Descriptive Treatise explaining how to obtain a pure and 
auiltless complexion by natural and harmless means. We hope that many 
f our readera will avail themselves of this liberal offer. 


A SINCERE WELL-WISHER:—For the costume of your seven-year old 
girl, we would suggest, asa suitable model, No. 7229, illustrated in the 
October DELINEATOR, and costing 10d. or 20 cents. For your daughter of 
ten years, skirt model No. 7223, price 1s. or 25 cents, combined with 
basque model No. 7222, price 10d. or 20 cents, would be stylish and pretty. 
Self-trimming, or novelty goods in which garnet predominates, will form 
an inexpensive and pretty decoration. 

SUBSCRIBER :—Jn cutting velvet collars and cuffs, the method must be 
decided by the pattern used, which always explains whether the articles 
are to be seamed or cut on a fold of the goods. 


Country DRESSMAKER:—The trimmed front-gores represent simply 
the immediate front-gore of the skirt and do not extend to the sides. As 
a general rule, very little trimming, unless it be drapery, is arranged on them. 


T. A. W.:—Make your myrtle-green silk after model No. 7230, which 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. Unless your silk is very fresh-looking, do not 
buy new trimming, but use that which was on it before. Though silk 
and satin are not a new conibination, they are still worn. 


ALLINE Macon :—" Mizpah” is a Hebrew word, and the exact transla- 
tion is, ‘The Lord judge between me and thee when we are apart.” The 
interpretation generally given is, ‘The Lord watch between thee and me 
when we are absent one from another.” 


TWENTY-S1x:—A_ black wrap and hat would be more stylish and in 
better taste than cream-colored ones. Have your wrap inclining to the 
dolman shape, and trim it elaborately with jet. Let your hat be of black 
plush, trimmed with black tips. As olive is again a fashionable color, it 
does not need anything to brighten it; but, if desired, it would be per- 
fectly proper to arrange a scarlet balayeuse around the edge of the skirt. 

A CONSTANT READER :—Plain velvet skirts are still worn, though those 
ornamented with plaited satin fans are more fashionable. Short coats, 1f 
becoming, are always more or less worn. The most fashionable method of 
dressing the hair is the method that is most becoming, which fact accounts 
for the popularity of chitelaine plaits. 

Map Mary JANE:—The best recipe for removing pimples from the 
face is simply to take good care of your health. Avoid eating greasy or 
very rich food, and indulge in wholesome food, good temper and plenty of 
exercise. We know of nothing that would be effectual in darkening your 
hair, unless it be castor oil, which, when rubbed in with the fingers, gives 
a healthy impetus to the growth of the hair and restores its natural color. 


INQUISITIVE SUBSCRIBER:— William Knox is the author of the poem 
commencing, “Oh! why should the spirit of mortal .be proud?” 


Miss CALLIE :—Silk-and-wool novelty goods, combining gray and black, 
black silk or black velvet, would be suitable to combine with material like 
your sample. 


M. A. F., Johnstown Center :—The sample of Jace sent is known as the 
silk pongee. Pongee silk is the background, the lace effect being pro- 
duced in the same manner as it is om fine French embroidery. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER:—A suitable model for your brown goods would 
be skirt model No. 7036. price 1s. or 25 cents, combined with polonaise 
model No. 7182, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Soft silk of the same shade 
and dark pearl buttons are sufficient trimming. LKither crépe lisse or white 
linen is proper as a neck-dressing with such a costume. 


M. C. A.:—The goods described in most of our articles can be gotten at 
uny of the leading stores in large cities. 


W. L. §.:—If trimming of the same shade as your materia] be not used, 
we would suggest, ss a suitable decoration, black velvet, satin or silk. 


K. McC.:—Either silk or wool goods of a dark green shade will com- 
bine with material like your sample. 


QUEENIE :—Brown cuamel’s-hair, flannel, cloth or cashmere would com- 
bine well with your green-and-brown silk, and, as it is the most becoming, 
wear it by all means. 

APPLE—CorE :—Your letter was received too late to answer in the 
October DELINEATOR. Arrange your hair in a soft French twist, turning 
it forward in a fluffy puff on top and fastening it with a jet comb. Belts 
are worn to a great extent. Tie your white neck-tie inside of your collar, 
bringing it forward and arranging it in a large Direcloire bow. Sailor and 
Alpine hats and caps are much worn on the street and while travelling. 


ALICE:—No sample was enclosed in your letter, so we are unable to 
answer your question. 


Miss C W.:—We would suggest as a model for your costume No. 7282, 
which costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. Black velvet, silk, cashmere or silk-and- 
wool novelty goods, showing gray and black, would offer a choice of trim- 
mings for a dress made of material like your sample. 


F. Cotpurn:—If puffs are becoming to you, wear them; for great license 
is allowed in the various methods of wearing the hair. It would be per- 
fectly proper for brother and sister to act as groom’sman and bride’smaid. 
If the presents are from friends or relatives of the bride, they are gener- 
ally marked with her maiden name; if, however, they are sent by friends 
or relatives of the groom, the initial of his surname is « sually engraved 
upon them. Remove vour gloves immediately on entering the supper 
room. The bridesmaid generally takes off the glove of the bride during 
the ceremony. Combine silk-and-wool brocade, or satin ef the same 
shade, with the garnet dress. 

ScHoot-GirRL:—If your hair waves naturally, you could not wear it in 
& prettier way than by parting it in the middle and drawing it down to 
meet the back-hair. Braid your back-hair in two sections, and loop them 
from the top or interlace them tw form a figure eight, laid cross-wise. 
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Packages of Patterns,’ 


On orders for Packaces of Patterns, the follow- 
ing diecounts will be allowed; but the entire amount 
must be ordered at one time. In ordering, specify 
the patterns by their nambers. 


On receipt of 12s., or $3.00, we will 
allow a selection of 16s., or $4.00, in 
Patterns. 

On receipt of £1., or $5.00, we will 
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Patterns. 
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Report of Boys” Fashions, 


Comprises a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, (size, 19x24 
inches), with a Book containing descriptions | 
of all the 


LATEST STYLES FOR Boys’ CLOTHES. 


SINGLE COPIES OF THE BOYS’ SEMI-ANNUAL SEPT, ! 
ie. 6d., or 30 Cents. ! 


; ONE YEA2’S SUBSCRIPTION FOR THE BOYS’ REPCET, | 

2s. 6d. or 50 Cents. | 

INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. : 

——_—__ > ____—. 

Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, ar | 
post-paid; but charges for carriage on them, whes 

| forwarded by parcels-delivery from our office i }, 
London, are not prepaid. | 


Patterne, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but! Jn making Remittances, tf possible, send 


Parcels-Delivery or Express charges we cannot pay. 


In making remittances, if possible, send by Draft 
or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk money in 
a Letter without Registering it. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London ; 
; or 666 Broadway, New York. 


by Draft or Post-Office Money-Order. 
Do not risk Money in a letter 
without Registering it. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; 
or 655 Broadway, New York. | 


! SPECIAL. NOTICE. 


rat 
! 


When Remittances are sent to us by Mail, Postage-Stamps ‘of One or Two Cent Denomination will | 
be accepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if you can conveniently do otherwise. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 
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7.00 
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Chamber Sets, 11 pieces. $4.%: white, 3.00 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sete, 100 pieces, 14.00 


Silver-Plated Dinner Knives, per ictni 


3.00 
ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
New Mlustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 


C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y, City. 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
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“‘ Messrs. E. BuTTeriok & Co., 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, 
Bullitt Co., Ky., whose Subscription to the 
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her Address changed to Manchester, Delaware 
Co., Iowa.” 
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THE, DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts will be based cn Actual Circulation, 


The First Edition ee THE DELINEATOR for 
1880, wae 


| One Hundred and Three Thousand, Five Hundred Copies; 


rns @ 


$1.25 a Year. 

Specimen Copy, 10c. 

Trial bas 8 months, 25c. 
c: 


iromo,. 


A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Dilusteated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Household Topics, 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for Premium List to— 


TERMS: ADAMS & BISHOP, 
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UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY! |@-@utterick & Co.’s Celebrated Shears and Scissors. 


| A Bubebvintion tc PRICE-LIST OF LADIES’ SHEARS AND SCISSORS. 
) —_—__+___- 
| TH H 1} KLIN H ATO H POINTS—2 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 
: ) No. 34, tnetieg 4s., OF No. 10, 44 inches, 3s.6d., 
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AND A PREMIUM OF LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


VITALIZED PHOsS-PHITES 
Composed of the Nerve-giving principles of the ox-brain and wheat-germ. 
Physicians have prescribed 300,000 packages, with the best results in all forms of impaired vitality, mental exhaustion, or weakened digestion. 


It is the best preventive of consumption and 


feeding the brain and nerves with the food they actually require: 


For eale by Druggists or by Mail, $1.00. 


all diseases of debility. 
F. OROSBY, 


1881 ° Phe Household Magazine of America.” 1881 |The Bliss Automatic Dress-Plaiter 


AETHUR’S 


HOME MAGAZINE. 


TAKING LITERARY RANK WITH THE BEST PERIOD- 
ICALS OF THE DAY, it claims to be, in its peculiar char- 
acter uce and ed departments, MORE THOROUGHLY 

ENTIFIED WITH THE PEOPLE than any other maga- 
zine of its class, pong! into their homes, not only asa 
erpidie| for good, but as a pleasant companion and 

end, INTERESTED IN ALL THAT INTERESTS THE 
aD, from help, comfort, amuse, in- 
m the 


HOUSEHOLD, and 
youngest to the oldest. 


struct and delight al, 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


The Home rah hang is a live magazine, always keep- 
ing up with the tim 
seria] and shorier ck are Sis the pens of 
some of the best writers in the coun 
aan is on the side of morality and re ree 
cing Reg ome religion which makes i t at sine 
onest d 
matters of household ne dons it meets the varied 
ants of sof housekeeper a, giving domestic receipts, hints 
and dp of practical housewives. 
Ite astrations of Fashions ARE PRACTICAL, AND 
GIVE HELP, AND NOT BEWILDERMENT, to those who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles. 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS SAY. 


“‘Tcan never tell yon the good your magazine has 


done me. Each apt T have taken it contains at least 
twelve pleaded ppy days—the days on which my 
magazine com 
‘“*T watch ra our beautifal magazine rly each 
ay tiaeae I consider {t the most interesting Ihave ever 
en."’ 


‘It has done me eo much good, I wonder how I ever 
did without it. Tama better wife, a better woman, & 
better mother for its sake.”’ 

‘Tt is so thorou home-like and good. , No one 

can read it nithouubelag better for doing xo." 

‘*T thank you for giving us a magazine which holds 
up a high standard g life, and lifts one up to new and 
earnest endeavor toward the right.’ 

‘‘T wonder how I have done without your magazine 
so long. I hope never to be without it again.” 


TERMS FOR 1881. 


1 Copy. one Year, - 2 = $2.00 
2 Copies, ‘ - 5 elle 3.50 
3 66 ‘6 - é “ 5.00 
4 es ae - - - 6.00 
S&S * and one to pibage tter, : 12.00 


SPECIMEN NUMBERS, FREE. 


T.S.ARTHUR & SON, 


327 South Sixth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IS THE BEST! 


Buy no other until you have seen it. 
Over Fifty Thousand already sold. 
Thousands of Testimonials received. 
gw” Awarded MEDALS and DIPLOMASovcr 
nll others wherever exhibited. 
No other Plaiter has ever taken a premium over it. 


Testimonials and full description sent free. Sample 
Platter by mail sent to any place tn the United States 
and Canada for $1. Addrees Sole Manufacturers, 


BLISS BROTHERS, Pittsfeld, Mass. 


tar"A liberal dieconnt to the Trade. 
Gen It sells at sight. Send for terms. 


A N EDUCATED LADY. One interested in the 


education of children, to introduce to parents a famous set of | DOdy, OVER the drese, closc under the arms, draw. 


Scriptural Illustrations. A ycar’s engagement guaranteed toa suitable 
person. Address Manacer, 


PORDS, HOWARD & RULBEST, 07 Park Place, New Yert. 


i SIPPORTING CORSET. 
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Lion 


“LLP 


No. 1, Sewed 


This new and improved Abdominal Corset is so con- 
structed as to give a natural and permanent eu: to 
the abdomen. It cannot stretch, break or lose ite 
shape, avoids all pimeure on the chest and imparts an 
elegant aud graceful appearance to the wearer. 

For eale by all first-class dealers in the U. S., or 

Samples sent by mail on receipt of price by 


LEWIS SOCHIELE & OCO., 
Sotz MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, 


It gives strength, rest and sleep to infants, children and adults, by | 
664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


INSTRUCTIONS 


SELECTING PATTERNS. 


oe 


See that the measures are taken correctly, | 
and that the size printed on the label corres. | 
ponds with the measure. 


To Measure for a Lady's Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas: ' 
ure to be taken :—Put the measure around the | 


ing it closely,—NoT Too TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Skirt or Over-Skirt : 
—Put the tape around the walet, oven the dress. | 


err Take the Measures for Misses’ and Littrz 
GiRLs' PATTERNS THE SAME AS FOR LADIES’. 
ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body, UXDER the jacket, 


t 


‘ 


close under the arms, drawing it closely,—NnorT roo | 


TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat :—Measure over the gar 
ment the coat is to be worn over. | 


To Measure for Pants:—Put the meacure 
around the body, ovER the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck. measure the exact sizc where the collar en- 
circles {t, allowing one Inch,—thus :—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


ITO TIOE. 


Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this 
Book, which cannot at once be procured of our 
Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt 
of price, to any part of the World. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent St., London; 
or 555 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER HAND-STAMIPS & DATERS. 


We are prepared to farnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking Pads.) 


([eXaMPLE.] 


EK. Butterick 
177 Regent Street, 


1. Price, $1.50. 


& Co., | 


London; 


or 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These Stamps and Daters are made o 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and 
money must accompany the order, or no notice will 


Address orders to 


f the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany 
‘requested to etate the Number of Stamp or Dater, So 
discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. . 


KE. BUTTERICK & CO... 655 Broadway, New York. 


ogy 


ft 


Rubber Dater, No. 2. 


Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber Ty p® for 
Dating, 
Inking-Pada, 
and Ink.) 


Prioe of No. 2, 
$3.60. 
Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 


Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furnished 


The 


THE 


DELINEATOR, 


& MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


European and American Fashions, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


» 
on 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical 
Articles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRIGE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Viewing each Subseriber to select as a premium any of our Patterns 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents. 


3% To any one sending us 98. or $2. we will send the DELINEATOR for one 
‘ear. thao the Lapiges’ FasHion PLATE, issned quarterly, together with a certifl 
ate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 25. or 50 Cents. 
fa subscription is given to an Agent. the Premium Patterns must be got from 
te Agent to whom the Subecription was given. Premium PATTERNS are only 
nen by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to either of these offices. 
‘siications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid; but charges 
et arriage on the Plate, when forwarded by parcels-delivery Hain our Office in 
“udon, ere not prepaid. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. ° 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
\71 to 177 Regent Street, London ; or 555 Broadway, New York. 


en 


Netoopolitan hao ot Fashion, 


Thie Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size. and contains over 60 
races of splendidly finished engravings; a fall exhibit of costumes—standard., 
m-sderale or cxtreme—being displayed on its pager. It isissued in March and 
“itember of euch year; and every subscriber receives a Supplement 
sontoly. until the fesue of the succeeding Somi-Annual. 


ee 


Tue Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication of 
each volame and its successor. 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphict Binding, is fur- 
nished to yearly sabscribers as follows: For Two Books, (ixsucd rezpect- 
ively ic March and Scptember), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued 
tinthly), 4.4 or $1.00. 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to yearly subscribers in 
aor partof the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid by 
us. Charges for carriage or postage, by express, parcels-delivery or foreign-muail 
~ervice, must be paid by the recipient. 


Tus StranparpD Eptriow is printed on a superior quality of paper and is 
sp» islly calculated for the use of our Aggnta, thoagh Dressmakers will find {t 
of woe greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their cuetomers. 


There is alooa Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter in 
sewht. Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for Is, or 26 
Ceats cach. On receipt of price. together with 5d. or 10 Cents additional 
for postage. the Book will be sent by mail to any address fn the United King: 
com, the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. , 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
71 to177 Regent Street, London ; or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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LADIES MONTHLY REVIEW, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


European and American Fashions. 


i 
The * Lapies’ MONTHLY Revirw "™ is devoted especially to the illus- 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning Dress 
Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Ldngerie and other subjects connected 
with Fashion, It consists of 16 pages, with u page size of 114 by 164 
inches. 


Subscription Price, 2s. or 50 Cents a Year. 
Single Copies, 3d. or 5 Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any address in the United Kingdom, the United States 
or Canada.) 


<7 To any one sending us 2a. or 50 Cents, we will send 
the LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF lis. 
or 25 CENTS. Ifa Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subsacripfion was given. Premium Patterns are only 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
elther of our Principal Offices in London or New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York 


- E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE. 


REPRESENTING THE 


Latest Movelties in Ladies’ Press, 


IS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 
> 


This Plate is 24 by 30 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manufac- 
turers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costumes 
iNustrated upon it are fully described in the number of **THE DELINEATOR" 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR ia........ 9s., or $2. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 
2s. 8d. or 50c. 


Single Copies of the PLATE only, 28. or 10¢. 


-——-+ 


gw To any one Le Ox., or $2, we will send THE DELINKATOR for 
ouc vear, also the Lapiges' FasHIoN PLATE, issued quarterly, together with a 
Certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 2, 
or 30 Cente. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns 
must be got from the Avent to whom the Subscription was given. PrkeMIUM 
PATTERNS are only given by ua when the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
either of these Offices. Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any 
part of the United States or Canada, are poet-paid by us; but charges for ae 
taye or carriage on them, when sent by express, parcels-delivery or foreign- 
mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 565 Broadway, New York. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS, | 


—-— <0 o—— —— 
See that the measures are taken correctly and that the size printed on the label corresponds with the measure, ft is) inunssergf 
é ‘ 


. . . Pan . . . { 
whether the party Geking the measure stands before or behind the individual beiug measured. Both ways are represented ino the piety 


helow. If properly observed, the following rules will ingure satisfactory results : 


ft 
e 


To Measure for a Lady's Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be taken: — Put the measure j round the 
body, ovER the dress, close under the army. drawing 
it closely.—NOT TOU TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
- -Put the tape around the waist. ovER the dress, 

ear Take the Mrasures for Misers’ and Litre 
Girte’ PATTERA THE SAME A® For Lapres’. J 
orderingasire the ages aleo. 

To Measure for a Boy's Coat. or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body. UNDER the jacket, 
close under the arms. drawing it closely.—NoT TOO 
TIGHT. 


a ; 
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For the Overcoat :— Measnre oven the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


Se ‘To Measure tor Pants :—Put the measure 
: around the body, over the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely,—NOT Too TIGHT. 


To Measure tor a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck. measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it. allowing one inch, —thus: --if the exact size 
ig 14 id®he=, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast. measure the same az for a Coat. 


x Su uummnw 
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IN OTIOE :—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot at once be procured of 
our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price to any part of the World. 


Hi. BUTTHRICEK & COQ., 
171 to 177 Regent St., London; or 566 Broadway, New ss 


MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO CO. ; 


BY SENDING 


Direct from Factory to Purchaser, 


: | hy, Avoiding Agents’ commissionx, Middlemen’s profits and 
eETTE See | tS all the expenses and risks which add so largely to the 
SSS Ss : I ! : : : ; 
a 4 cost of Pianos. we ean furnish a Beautiful Ronewect’ 
Piano of the langest size.—6 feet 10 inches long. 3 fret 
Ainehes wide, full 74 octaves, with Handsome Cove, 
Stool, Book and Music. far 


te - $1 9 6-= 


Se - Guaranteea Six Wears. 


iat 


7 SS 


v.@ POWER WY. ’ . : : | 
Sent for trial and examination, Purehaser takes ne 


NO AGENTS. fesponstbility nil the Piano is tested and approved ig 


his own home, 


- THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA | 


That offers a full size, First-class Rosewood Piano. Double Veneered throughout, with ‘Solid Rosewood Mouldings. Full Tron Frame, French 
Grand Action, Overstrung Bass, Capped Hammers. \graffe Treble. Carved Legs. Carved Lyre. Triple Venecred Wrest Plank. Pateut | 
Covered) Bass Strings, Resonant Sonnd Board. Solid Bottam. Patent Duplex Seale. and every Impraement, with beautiful Cover, ae 
Music and Instruction Book, making H 


A Complete Musical Outfit for $196, | 


And securing to every purchaser facilities fora thorough mu ieal education. Tf vou do not send money with the order, send ne QNATALe ; 
of your bank, or some responsible business man. that te Piano will be paid) for prompuy of returned. to us, and we will ship it tu yeu! 
for fifteen di ws trial and examiniution, Tf Piano is returned, we pay freight both wavs. 


PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY TILL THE PIANO IS TESTED AND APPROVED. 


Twenty Yearr’ Experience, Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser. 


A Moment's Consideration will show the certainty of securing a superior instrumeut frown us. Dealers can trust to their own shr&wiinest | 
and the want of information of purchasers, to conceal defects in instruments they sell, We eannot know who will test ours, end we must 
send instruments so superior that their merits cannot be hidden. Order direct frouf this wlvertisement. You tke no responsibility til 


the Piano is received and approved. 7 _MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Str Street, New New Tork 
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a 
PRICE, 8% Pence, or 15 Cents. 


) AT THR POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., AS SBOOND-CLASS MATTER:_gt 
e “¢ 5 . : 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
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CG GUNTHER SONS," 


(Formerly 46 Maiden Lane.) (Late 502 & 504 Broadway.) 


NO. 184 FIFTH AVENUE, 


| Broadway and 23d Street, INWew “‘Yrork. 


| SEAL-SKIN I SACQUES 


ENGLISH DYE; IN ALL SIZES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 


“FUR: LINED CIRCULARS and GARMENTS} 


| —_—__1n 
SILK, SICILIENNE, ARMURE, SATIN DE LYON, 

GROS D'ECOSSE, DAMASSE, FIGURED VELVET, etc. 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND MAKE, AND AT 
| 


nov PRICES. 


ae a 


Pur Trimmings . of all kinds, various widths and prices. 
Mufts, Collars and Pelerines | 


in all kinds of Furs. 
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FUR ROBES AND MATS, 
‘Si 


ALSO, 


FOR DRIVING AND CARRIACE USE. 


attention, 
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\ 
N. B.—Orders by mail or tnformation desired will receive special and prompt §- °: 
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HE DELINEATOR: 


A MonTHLyY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING EUROPEAN AND ‘AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


5 


VoL. XV1., No. 6.] 


DECEMBER, 1880, 


Pricg, 15 CENTs, oR 8144 PENCT. 
[ YEARLY, $1, oR 5e. 
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SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


f December is the month of all others when one feels the strongest 
esire to wear holiday raiment. Those who cultivate the happy 
numents of the time desire to express their cheeriness by all 
fined methods, and of these personal ornamentation is one of the 
uost agreeable and important. To intensify these highly proper 
ieasures of the period, we have provided some of the most attractive 
‘ovelties of the year in dress models, which are sure to charm every 
elined and artistic lady. 

There are four entirely dissimilar and most attractive designa for 


LADIES’ COSTUMES. 


Wne of thems is very properly called the ladies’ pilyrimage cos- 
ue. It has a nicely shaped, four-gored, kilt-trimmed skirt attached 
ya belt, and an over-dress that is not unlike a Princess polonaise. 
‘ne back of this over-dress has side-form, center and under-arm 
vama that are superbly curved to the shape of the figure. Extra 
rilth is cut upon the garment at its three back seams, to fold under and 
rovide width for the graceful arrangement of its drapery. Its deep 
cnt has both bust and under-arm darts, and upright shirrings are 
:tle above the bias band which borders its lower edge and suggests 
w Lavandierre or ‘‘washerwoman”’ style, a fashion which has been 
reh and justly admired, Its cape and hood are detachable and may 
e removed at will, leaving a permanent collar that is high and rolls 
wecuingly, The cape is perfectly and easily fitted to any style of 
.rir+ by shoulder seams that overlap under buttons. The hood is in 
"wouchin fashion and very stylish in effect. The back of the garment 
a+ low waist-line buttons, its sleeves are finished like the lower edges, 
adaheavy cord with tassels may be worn axa girdle or may be omitted, 
i (ie pleasure of the wearer. Tweeds, lady’s-cloths, velvets, 
amui's-hairs, ete. ete., will be chosen for this superb model. Bridal 
nits will be incomplete without it. Trimmed with furs, feathers 
uu passementeries, it will be selected for carriage and matrnée 
Tes, 

The new coat costuine model is equally appropriate for the 
romenade, travel, matinées, visiting, and afternoon receptions. Its 
‘ttt ig short, not too wide, hangs with grace, and is overdraped 
vishly. It has a dress-coat body, with long skirts and hip pocket- 
un. Its front, which is short, is nicely shaped by curves upon its 
wer edges and is beautifully fitted to the bust. A wide, turn-over 
“ur and lapels, falling below a standing collar, complete it. This 
wriel is intended for one, two or even more varieties of goods, and 
-trimmings may be as varied as its fabrics or the uses to which 
+ dreas is to be devoted. 

The “Jersey” costume is a stylish new shape, which the caprice 
’ Fashion demanded. It is a closely clinging dress, with an 
tached drapery. The upper part may contrast with the lower, as 
.£ two are joined underneath the drapery ; and, if desired, the plain 
‘itt-section may be omitted in favor of a regular kilt-plaited skirt. 
lia new and excellent model is perfect in its methods of fitting, and 
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FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


has as few seams as its satisfactory shape will permit when used for 
dress fabrics. Its closing edges behind are curved, and so also is the 
seam at the center of the front, which shaping assists materially in 
its adjustment. It is suited to any variety of dress goods and may 
be trimmed as elaborately or plainly as the maker pleases. The fact 
that but few seams are introduced in its adjustment gives it the 
name of the “Jersey,” and the stockinet or Jersey goods will often 
be selected for it. 

Another costume model has a finely-shaped skirt, with a flat over- 
draping at its front and sides. These parts overlap each other, and 
are square and stylish in their effects. The back of the skirt is 
handsomely draped by under-tapes. The double-breasted body is 
in frock-coat fashion, with low hip seams, and its back has extra 
widths cut on at the center and side-form seatns to fold under and 
give elegance and ampleness to its stylish skirts. For all varieties 
of Winter fabrics, with trimming-folds of the same or in contrasting 
goods, and wrist-facings, collar and lapels to correspond, this will be 
a favorite model, For crape-trimmed mourning dresses, it is one 
of the most attractive and appropriate styles of the year Its 
elegance is severely simple and refined, 


LADIES’ MORNING ROBE. 


This distinguished-looking model has long lapels, which may 
expose an under-dress of linen, a fancy which is now in favor. It 
has a somewhat long and square train, and a loose sack outline that 
is not too excessive and is adjusted to the figure by a girdle of cords 
and tassels, a wrinkled sash ribbon, or a belt... It has pockets, and 
all its edges may be bordered with bands of fancy goods, embroider- 
ies or painted or brocaded ribbons, and its materials may be flannels, 
damasées, Surahs, matelassés, fleece-lined Marseilles, or any of the 
goods that. Fashion suggests for such garments. 


LADIES’ POLONATSE. 


> a 


Instead of waning, the favor in which the polonaise is held is 
deepening. Its latest model has a deep vest-front, that is neatly 
fitted by bust and under-arm darts. Over this is placed a fitted 
outside, that is handsomely curved at its front edges. The hack 
is very handsome in shape and drapery. It has center, side-torm 
and under-arm seams, all of which are outlined with artistic elegance 
and separated from each other at about equal distances, an arrange- 
ment which is very much admired. The drapery is performed at the 
under-arm seams, where the vest and front, as well as the back, are 
handsomely laid up in plaits. The vest may contrast with the entire 
garment, or may have the collar and cuffs in harmony with it. This 
pvlonaise will be worn with trimmed and plain, long and short, and 
harmonizing or contrasting skirts, Velvets and satins, or two Win- 
ter goods of any variety, will be handsome in this shape. Cream- 
white woolen goods, with a satin vest of the same or another color, 
will be shaped by this model for evening and dinner dresses by ladies 
of elegant tastes. A trained skirt of white nun’s-veiling, with an 
under box-plaiting of white, blue, pale-rose, violet, gold or other 
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colored satin and a vest of the same hue, will form a portion of many 
a fashionable evening dress for the Winter. 


Three stylish Winter novelties are published this month. One of 
them is long, and has three curved back seams, a deep front in sack 
shape, and graceful, wide sleeves that fall over the arms and are 


joined in with the 
side-back and shoul- 
der seams, For Ar- 
muresilks, satin de Ly- 
ons, plain satins, bro- 
caded velvets, cloths, 
etc., to trim with furs, 
feathers, passemen- 
teries, plushes, em- 


broideries, chenilles, — 


etc,, this will be a 
fashionable garment 
for both promenade 
and carriage. Fanc 
fur, gay plush or quil- 
ted satin linings will 
be selected to give it 
warmth. 

Another model has 
Mandarin sleeves, 
that are gathered near 
the wrists in coqunt- 
tish and becoming 
fashion, It has a 
stylish hood, ° stand- 
ing collar, : sack- 
front, and _ three 
curved seams at the 
back. It is a superior 
model for two or 
more varieties of 
oods, and lace jabots 
may finish its closing 
edges for such ladies 
as do not prefer fur, 
feather or _ plush 
bands. It is less deep 
than the preceding 
wrap model and will 
show the dress be- 
neath, Fashion kindly 
makes these differ- 
ences to meet every 
emergency of the 
toilette. 

The third model has 
the same number of 
seams behind, dduble- 
breasted fronts, a 
deep and handsome 
hood, _side-pockets, 
and wing sleeves that 
are attached at the 
shoulders and side- 
_back seams. Fringes 

of all fashionable va- 
ricties may be added 
to it, their qualities 
wud values being de- 
termined by the fab- 
ric selected. Velvets, 
plain and brocaded 
silks. Surahs, cloths, 
camcel’s-hairs, etc., are 
appropriate for it, and 
linings that are gay 
will be much admired. 
Very often, when the 


finish of the outside is plain, the lining will be rich in tint and texture. 


THE LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH HAVELOCK CAPE, 
is not unlike a half-fitting sack, and has kilt-plaitings inserted in its 


LADIES’ WRAPS. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


some linings. 
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FIGURE No. 1.—Lapres’ PrnGRmaGe Costume.—(For Description see Page 826.) 


LADIES’ BIAS BASQUE. 


and tassels, or with buttons, when any decoration at all is desired. 
upon them. Its cape affords an effective place for gay and hand- 


Still another new coat model is double-breasted, has a rolling cob 
lar and lapels, frock-coat skirts, and a handsomely curved back with 
waist-line buttons upon it. Its hip-pockets, collar and wrists provid 
stylish positions for furs, embroideries, fancy goods, ete. Velvey 
of all varieties, and dress goods in all qualities, will be chosen for 


this handsome shape, 
Few figures are 1 
finely preportiond 
not to be improved 
by it. 

Three pew an 
beautiful models for 


LADIES’ BASQUES 


are among the publ- 
cations which will te 
found in this ism 
of the DeEtingatoe 
These garments aret: 
convenient as they ar 
becoming and etylish 
One 1s plain in ow 
line, charming in tt 
methods of adjust: 
ment, and much s 
mired by ladies « 
quiet tastes, It ba 
fitting seams to th 
shoulders, and }: 
pointed both bac 
and front. It my 
be faced in Pom 
dour outline wi 
contrasting maternal 
if its wearer pleases 
Another attractin 
model is fitted & 
searns to the show 
ders, under-arm seat 
and bust darts, Th 
searns of its back e1 
tend only a litle wa 
below the hips an 
the widths belo 
them are laid unde 
in graceful and & 
coming box-plait 
Waist-line butter 
may be added to th 
coat, with attractiy 
effect. . Its front 
pointed, and a pania 
puff, shirred at. bot 
enda, is attached | 
the basque acre 
the hip. Similar o 
naments appropr 
ately trim the wns 
of the finely shape 
sleeves. These yuf 
may be of soft, fanc 
goods, in strong cot 
trast with the mat 
rial of the basqu 
The skit worm wi 
it may have acre 
sories of the same & 
cerative goods. F 
full-dress, demi-to: 
ette or a plain co 
tume, this bas} 
model is equally 4 


tractive. It is adapted to any material and any style of fn 
| 


This pretty device, while especially suitable for plaids, will ' 


sides under handsome pocket-laps, Its close cape is round and care- a particular favorite with ladies who like a glove-fitting dre 
fully fitted, and falls from beneath a rolling collar. It is both stylish body of any goods. It has a curved front edge and but one > 
and novel, and will be warm and seasonable. The hems finishing dart, which, with the under-arm, center and side-form searma sh 
the opening below its center seam may be ornamented with cords the basque perfectly to the figure. Its front is pointed, and its | 
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jg square and much deeper than its sides. Such a variation in the 
outline is becoming to any figure. 


‘ 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A charming model, to be used for one, two or even more than two 
varieties of goods, is just issued. In the illustrations of this model the 
front and side gores are overlaid with double box-plaits, which ex- 

tend to the trimmings 
about the bottom and 
are shirred across 
near theirloweredges, 
If they contrast with 
the goods beneath 
them, a picturesque 
effect is produced. 
A full drapery is 
wrinkled across the a 
upper half of thefront, “4 
and the full back is \ 
smply but quaintly 
disposed at the sides. 
To wear with the new 
basque which has 
cross-hip drapery, this 
skirt will be found of 
unusual elegance. 
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LADIES’ BIAS OVER- 
SKIRT. 


nin 
x 
~ 


The front of this 
model is cut in shawl 
shape, and, crossing 
the front of the fig- 
ure, describes two 

points that fall hand- 
comely and effective- 
'y, especially when 
the material is plaid. 
Its back is also 
double-pointed, and 
s shirred at the top. 
[ta edges will be fin- 
shed plainly in a ma- 
ority of instances, 
but fringes, passe- 
menteries, embroider- 
es or furs may bor- 
jer them, with fash- 
wnable effect. A bias 
oasque is a stylish 
secompaninent for it, 
when the dress-skirt 
may be of plaid or 
plain material, as pre- 
ferred, 
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LADIES’ MUFF. iets sesh 3s 
Now that Fashion 
mvites the adoption 
oa muffs for every 
ayle of walking and 
varriage dress, models 


‘or their various 
shapes and sizes are 
* necessity. A new 
lesign for a plainly 
made muff is just 
completed. It may 


trimmed with two 
yr more bands of fur, 
ards’ breasts, strips 
xf down, laces, rib- 
ons, galloons, etc., 
it may be completed without ornament. 
‘ery broad. 


The latitude allowed is 


LADIES’ SHAWL-CASE. 


This invaluable convenience for carrying a shawl and other neces- 
ities of travel, has a new and excellent model just published. A 
aly who has once used such an article will be unwilling to go from 
some without one. The new device is superior to any of its prede- 
essors, It has a hand-strap of its own, and is as presentable as 


it is useful. For a holiday gift, with its owner’s initials wrought or 
painted upon it, few things more acceptable can be selected. 


LADIES’ SKIRT-YOKE. 


This model provides an excellent method for making walking- 


petticoats lighter and less bulky at the top. For walking skirts which 
are kilted, box-plaited or require lengthening, there is nothing more 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ VELVET CostuME.—(For Description see Page 327.) 
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suitable. In linens, 
drillings, Silesias, ete., 
it will make many a 
skirt lighter and less 
expensive than othe 
methods of construgs 
tion will admit of. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES AND GIRLS 


_ Two novel stylee 
of dress for the miss 
are among the most 
elegant models of the 
season. One of them 
is called a 


MISSES’ PILGRIMAGE 
COSTUME. 


It issufficiently like 
the ladies’ pilgrimage 
costume to delight 
its future possessor. 
It has a skirt that 
hangs with grace, and 
its over-dress is in 
polonaise fashion. It 
is stylishly draped at 
the sides and is per- 
fectly fitted, but its 
crowning charm is its 
round cape and hood. 
A high, rolling collar 
provides for the de- 
tachment of the cape 
and hood when the 
weather makes them 


burdensome. Their 
attractiveness will, 
however, lead _ their 


possessors to suffer 
some discomfort rath- 
er than relinquish 
them. The cape is 
fitted by shoulder 
seams which have 
overlaps with buttons 
upon them, and the 
hood may be. lined 
with — contrasting 
goods, if desired. This 
skirt is attractive 
when plain, and 
handsome when trim- 
med. 

The other model 
for a 
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MISSES’ COSTUME 


is fresh and becom- 
ing. It has a grace- 
ful skirt that is nicely 
fitted to the hips, a 
Spencer waist with a 
belt, and a Spanish bodice that laces or buttons behind. The 
sash, which is gracefully wrinkled about the figure and tied at the 
side-back of the skirt, may be like the goods of the Spencer waist, 
while the bodice and skirt may be darker. This model permits 
the use of heavy and light fabrics, and is dressy in effect, while it is 
also simple and inexpensive in construction. It suggests "the remod- 
elling of two partially worn dresses into one new and fashionable 
costume. For gala occasions, bright colors will’ be selected for the 
sash and bodice and will mingle in the trimmings, 
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MISSES’ GORED WRAPPER. 


A stylish breakfast or invalid’s garment has a new model, which 
has five shaping seams behind and a narrow and nicely-devised sack- 
front. .A wide collar and side-pockets complete its outlines. Bows 
of ribbon or pretty buttons are all the ornaments required upon it, 
although it may have as much trimming as its wearer desires. The 
model exhibits a box-plaiting upon its collar, sleeve and hem. 


Prints, flannels and 
cambrics will be cut 
by it. Wash laces 
and bright ribbons 
will relieve the plain- 
ness agreeably. 


MISSES’ CLOAK, WITH 
CAPE. 


A double-breasted, 
almost closely-fitted 
cloak-model in sur- 
tout style has a cape 
that is fitted by shoul- 
der seams to hang 
close to the arms, a 
Russian collar, side- 
pockets, and overlaps 
in the  side-back 
seams of its skirt, 
both of which are 
surmounted by waist- 
line buttons. For 
heavy goods, intend- 
ed for Midwinter 
wear with plush, fur, 
velvet, brocade or 
other contrasting ac- 
cessories, no model 
can be more attract- 
ive. It suggests com- 
fort just to leok at its 
shape. 


MISSES’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. 


This comely little 
jacket is fitted with 
a bust dart and curv- 
ed under-arm, center 
and side-form seams, 
It has an overlap be- 
low the waist-line of 
the center seam, and 
is cut away below 
the closing in front. 
For walking, skating, 
school or any similar 
purpose, this fresh 
style of jacket is 
charming. It is 
double-breasted, clos- 
ing high, and has side- 
pockets, a rolling 
collar and lapels, and 
its wrists may be 
faced to please the 
fancy. For fleece or 
flannel lined cloths, it 
will be stylish even 
when finished in the 
plainest manner pos- 
sible. Its buttons may, 
however, be as hand- 
some as its wearer 
can desire. Buttons 


are this season among the most important items of the decorations 


of all garments. 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A handsome, new model for a skirt of any fabric is just published. 
It may be trimmed or plain. Its back has two double box-plaits 
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FicurE No. 3.—Lapigs’ Morning RosBe.—(For Description see Page 827 
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both novel and charming. It will be heartily welcomed for wear 
with basques or waists of the same goods or of contrasting materials 


GIRLS’ PILGRIMAGE COSTUME. : 


The wee woman will be pleased to know that pilgrimages are ex- 
pected of her just as much as if she were a grown-up person. A 
model for a costume in this attractive out-of-door fashion is just de 


vised and published 

for her. It has a 
skirt which may be 
trimmed or plain, s 
polonaise over-dress, 

and a closely fitted 

cape with a Capu- 

chin hood and a high. 

rolling collar. The 
hood and cape are 
made separately, + 
as to be removed 
when not required 
In two sorts of fab- 
rics, nothing can he 
more picturesque for 
the little woman's 
Winter costume. 
Plain, sober-hued 
goods, with bright 
accessories, either 
plaid, printed, striped 
or brocaded, will te 
in good taste. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


The model includes 
a nicely gored skirt, 
with a fuli breadth 
tied back to place by 
under-tapes, and 3s 
daintily devised pol- 
onaise that buttone 
behind and has an 
under-arm dart, w heh 
is placed well forward 
to avoid any necessity 
for bust darts, Curved 
closing edges in the 
back, a curved under- 
arm seam, an extn 
width folded under 
below the line of but- 
tons, and draping 
plaits at the sides 
complete this simple 
yet elegant costume. 
A shaw] collar ter- 
minates upon the bust. 
and a standing col- 
lar finishes the neck. 
The garment may be 
of one, two or three 
fabrics, with fashion 
abie effect. Its over- 
dress and trimonng 
may he of one gooces, 
and its skirt. may 
entirely of another. 
| 


GIRLS’ CLOAK. 


There is a new, dee} 
cloak, with a xach 
front, having an add: 
ed piece that make 
it appear as if double 


breasted. It has a wide sailor cullar and side pockets, and is 8 


pretty in outline as it is simple in construction. An extn 
width, cut upon the lower part of its center seam, is folded under 1 


a box-plait and ornamented by pieces of the goods that cross i 
in the form of wrinkled straps lapped under nicely plaited knot 
or loops. Buckles may take the place of the loops, if preferre 
For velvets, plushes, cloths or lined dress goods, this is a sty 


‘ laid at the to oP, while its front and side gores have darts arranged in little model. Indeed, it would be difficult.to mention any kind o 
e 


them te fit t 


skirt to the figure. Its irregularly draped tablier is cloaking to which) itis net suited. 
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GIRLS’ ULSTER. 


A double-breasted garment, that is as ample in depth as an Ulster 
always should be, has a handsomely shaped hood that is sufficiently 
large to be drawn over the head on stormy days. Its sack fronts 
are cut to overlap the lower part of the back under buttons in an 
ornamental manner, and the back also extends over upon the fronts 
ander buttons to form pockets for the little lady’s belongings. Its 
sleeves have pretty cuffs, and all its edges are plainly completed with 
bindings, under-facings or rows of stitching. arm cloths or water- 
proofs will be selected for its novel and stylish outlines. The mode 
is ample enough for ‘com- 
fort, without being too 
heavy for walking. 


GIRLS’ WRAP. 


There is a_ prevailing 
and increasing fondness 
for age | girls like little 
women. This is a quaint 
idea and will be popular 
through the Winter. A 
wrap like a lady’s, with 
wing-sleeves, hood, three 
fitting seams behind and 
side pockets, will be made 
of cloths, velvets’ and 
camel's-hairs, with gay 
linings. Plushes, furs or 
down bands may be 
chosen to trim it. 


GIRLS' SACK APRON. 


This useful garment is 
is handsomely shaped as 
f it were for ornament 
valy. It closes its depth 
yehind with buttons, and 
as a wide belt of the 
zoods that passes under 
‘he front at openings in 
ts under-arm seams and 
ies over the back. In 
ints, alpacas, cambrics 
wr linens, it is an admirable 
levice. If black goods 
ve chosen for its uses in 
the school-room, its neck 
and other ruffles may be 
bound with bright rib- 4 
bons, It will protect a |i 
dress completely, and will 
be worn in wash goods at = | wy 
breakfast when the little 
woman has been dressed 
‘or school or elsewhere. 
[t is easily laundered. 
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GIRLS’ CHEMISE. 


A new and improved 
node! for a sack chemise 
of cotton, linen or flannel 
8 just issued. It is sleeve- 
ess, high in the shoulders 
ind low at the front and —— 
mck Flannels, made up 2 —_— 
1 this way, may be but- eee 
on-holed or bound with 
alk bindings at the top and 
ims’-eyes. Any finish, 


Fiaure No. 4.—Lapres’ CostuME.—(For Description see Page 328.) 
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little people. A charming and popular novelty of the month is a 


CHILD’S COSTUME, 


the front of which is like a vest in outline and is joined to a side- 
front, which, with the side-back, forms a panier over the hip. The 
back is fitted by seams to the shoulders, and its two center-pieces 
are gathered near the ends under bows of ribbon. They fall over a 
box-plaited breadth, which, with a gore at each side, completes the 
skirt and is attached ‘to an under-belt. For wash woolens, to be 
trimmed with laces, Hamburg ruffles or hand-embroideries, no 
costume model is prettier. 
It is devised for both boys 
and girls from two to six 
years old. 


CHILD'S PLAITED BLOUSE 
DRESS. 


A charming method of 
making a costume for 
either a boy or girl from 
two to six years, has a 
new model, which con- 
sists of a yoke to which 
are attached a_ blouse- 
waist and a sack-waist 
lining. In the seam which 
f joins the kilt-skirt to the 

x Mae te garment the lower edges 
RW = ; of the blouse are also sew- 
ss ; | ed, to hold its drooping 
mY plaits in permanent grace 
and becomingness. It has 
a quaint sailor collar and 
fancy wrist-facings, and 
all its edges may be trim- 
med with soutache or may 
be plainly completed. For 
flannels, light qualities of 
velvets, camel’s-hairs, etc., 
it will be one of the popu- 
lar fashions of the Winter. 


PATTERN FOR A TOY CAT. 


Toys of this description 
may be made of felt, flan- 
nel, plush, etc., and are 
always a delight to little 
people. The mouth of the 
infant being oftenest the 
organ of admiration and 
inspection, care should be 
Winn 73 4 taken that such colors be 
wy dh) ae - t@@-  gelected for toys of this 

Ly S53 kind as will permit their 
enjoyment with safety. 


BOYS’ KILT-PANTS. 


A model for the pants 
of the boy who wears a 
kilt-skirt, has been much - 
needed. One is just is- 
sued for boys from two to 
six years old. It has a 
waist, and the pants reach 
nearly to the knees, are 
easy in shape and may be 
made of the kilt goods, if 
convenient. It will re- 
quire but a small piece of 


‘imple or elaborate, is allowable, the simple modes being most favored. the fabric, and only a very little time, to cut and complete them, 


GIRLS’ MUFF. 
A pretty model for a girls’ muff, that is to be like her hat, bonnet 


or coat, is published in this issue. It is easily made and may be 
nghtened‘by a contrasting ribbon tied about it. 


FASHIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Simple and tasteful styles are noticeable among the fashions for 


FASHIONS FOR DOLLS. 


The latest styles for these important personages have not been 
beneath the consideration nor even below the genius of our most 
capable designers of ladies’ toilettes. There are four new Sets of 
models for 

LADY DOLLS‘ WEAR, 


each Set graded in seven sizes from_twelve to twenty-four inches 
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in length. These models are not merely seanetal in effect, but are 
also skilfully planned, and of great aid to the child dressmaker. 

One Set includes a dinner or ball dress in Princess fashion, with a 
handsome train, all the most approved fitting seams and darts, and a 
front that is cut away for the insertion or introduction of a petti- 
eoat-front of contrasting goods. As dollies seldom venture upon 
low-necked dresses, a Pompadour ornament may be arranged by 
the trimmings. A trained petticoat, with a fitted yoke at its top, 
accompanies this Set of full-dress models. 

Another Set has a Princess walking dress, with a full and grace- 
ful back formed of extra widths folded under at its center and side- 
back seams below the waist-line. Its fronts and sides are over- 
draped by prettily shaped 
pieces attached to it by 
flatseams. A stylish wrap 
in dolman shape accom- 

anies this costume model. 
lushes may be used to 
cut the wrap; or if it be 
of suit goods, it may be 
trimmed with plush bands. 

A nicely-shaped, trained 
Watteau wrapper, with 
perfected seams and side- 

pockets, is provided for 
the delight and comfort of 
the dolly of luxurious 
tastes. A’ pretty turban- 
cap model forms a portion 
of this Set. It is simple 
in shape and as stylish as 
any grown lady’s head- 
dress for the street. Vel- 


vets, plushes, dress goods 
or satins be selected 
for it. 


Still another Set of 
lady dolls’ models includes pa SF | 
a nicely-shaped walking i i il rie nik 1 
| 
H}) 1 
ui 


skirt that need have no | 
decoration upon it, except 
it be a tiny side or box 
plaiting set into the hem. 
A surtout coat, to be worn 
with it, is perfect in its 
outlines, has high hip- 
pockets and a front cut 
away to show the skirt 
beneath. Figured or bro- 
caded goods will be used 
for the surtout, and plain 
fabrics for the skirt. 

GIRL DOLLS’ DRESSES. ii “e 

Two new costume mod- it Ini mn mm 
els are issued for these lit- cam om ra rm 
tle creatures, and they are ii i 
as stylish as my lady’s sea- wl i hi in i i, 
sonable novelties, a ut | au Hi q 

One is a party dress cut a 
short to meet the require- | 
ments of a prevailing taste. 
It is shaped in the most 
approved Princess style, 
buttons behind, and has a 
graceful drapery that ties 
at its back and is fastened 
under a bow of ribbon in 
front. Its elbow-sleeves 
are very stylish, and a 
Pompadour is_ inserted 
upon its bust. For mulls, 
tissues, fancy silks or Summer woolens in evening tints, it will be 
popular with fashionable dolls. 

Another Set of models is for a street dress. It consists of a 
nicely-shaped skirt, and a polonaise with a long, surtout back. The 
front of the polonaise has an attached drapery, which is caught up 
behind under the surtout-skirts. It is a stylish model for any street 
oe oods that the girl dolly’s mamma is likely to select for her favorite. 

he skirt may be in contrast, if preferred; and its completion may be 
plain or ornamental. 
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GENTLEMEN DOLLS. 
These young persons, not being well able to assert their rights to 


the attention of little mothers, have only lately been provided for in 
the way they deserve. Two finely-shaped Sets of models are just. 
published for little men’s apparel. One of them includes a busines 
suit, with a cutaway coat that has hip pockets, overlaps and waist- 
line buttons. It also exhibits a collarless vest and nicely shaped 
and fashionable pants. 

The other Set of models consists of a morning dress suit, such as 
are worn to weddings that take place before noon. It has a double 
breasted, Prince-Albert coat, a vest with a rolling collar, and pants 
loons that may contrast in fabric with the two upper garments. 

Both these Sets are properly graded in seven sizes for dolls 
ranging from twelve to twenty-four inches in length. 

These models are very 
alluring to little drea:- 
makers and keep up ther 
enthusiasm for intelligent 
and exact mdustries. The 
good doll-dressmaker wil 
be a skilled modise 
whether she uses her a- 
complishment or not, 
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Figure No. 1.—LADIE3 
PILGRIMAGE COSTUME 
(For Illustration see Page 32.) 


Fieure No. 1.—Thiser- 
graving illustrates a neat 
costume for street or trav- 
elling wear, and one that 
is deservedly popular. It 
can be made sufficientls 
warm for the coldest of 
weather by extra lining 
or by the use of a flannel 
or chamois-skin — under- 
waist. It consists of 4 
short, round skirt, a pel- 
Onaise and an adjustable 
cape and hood of “ home 
spun,” with the same, rel- 
vet and heavy cords and 
tassels for the decorations 
The skirt is narrow and 
four-gored, and is neatly 
trimmed with a kilt 
“ j flounce laid in wide plaits 
yj which are now much mor 

@. stylish than the narrow 

iv ones formerly made. The 

Pid bottom of the flounce & 
, ff | finished by hand in # 
4 f inch-wide hem, and the 

Z i} top is turned in for about 

Wi the same distance before 
the plaits are laid, to form 
a heading. On account 
of the length of the polo 
naise, this flounce may be 
set upon a “sham ” skirt, 
although shams are losing 
favor to some extent sinc 
fuller skirts and_ higher 
draperies have been 10 
vogue for dressy costumes 
It would be well, how- 
ever, in this suit to have 
the “homespun” core 
the lining as far as ibe 


Fieure No. 5.—LAvpIiEs’ Waxixe Costume.—(For Description see Page 828.) knees. Silesia, alpaca « 


strong cambric should 

used for shams; but whe? 
the suit fabric is made into a skirt, the lining, if any be used, shoul 
be of paper muslin, soft-finished cambric or thin crinoline. 

The polonaise is something like a Princess in shape, with a mod: 
fication of the drapery. The fronts are fitted by double bust dari 
and an under-arm dart in each side, while the back is shaped by th 
usual center and side seams. The fronts close along their hemmed 
edges more than half-way to the bottom of the polonaise, and tl 
lower portions of the hems are lapped and fastened together by i= 
visible stitches, a broad, velvet facing being applied about the bet 
tom, to represent the “ fish-wife ” style of drapery. At each sid, 
some distance back of the hems, a short shirring is made that § 
stayed underneath by a tape, and at, the back edge of the front at 


laid upward-turning plaits, so that a stylish and pretty drapery is 
the result of the arrangement. The drapery of the back 1s very 
careless and simple, and depends a good deal for effect upon a folded 
extra fullness left at the fitting seams below the waist-line. It is 
hemmed or faced to represent a hem along the edges, which is cer- 
tainly the neatest as well as most popular finish now in use for back- 


draperies, 

The cape has shoulder seams, with extra widths upon them from 
ust below the point of the shoulder to the bottom of the cape. 
These extra widths may be fastened down with button-holes and 
buttons, or with small cords and tassels. The hood is of the Capu- 
chin shape and is lined with velvet, while a velvet Byron collar com- 
uletes the cape and hood, 
which are tied about the 
aeck with a heavy cord 
and tassel. A large cord 
with knotted ends Is care- 
essly arranged about the 
waist in girdle fashion, and 
deep velvet cuff-facings, 
ornamented with buttons, 
complete the sleeves. 

Upon page 331 the mod- 
| to this charming cos- 
tame may be seen in two 
views and in a different 
combination. It is No. 
7334, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, and is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six in- 
ches, bust measure. Flan- 
uel, camel’s-hair, cash- 
mere or any suiting may 
be made up into this cos- 
tume, with charming re- 
sults; and plaid goods, 
plush, furry cloth, or con- 
trasting fabrics of any kind 
will be stylish as trim- 
(OLD £8, 

The hat is a beaver felt, 
and is trimmed with plush 
and ostrich tips. 
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FiguRE No. 2.—LADIEKES’ 
VELVET COSTUME. 
(For Mustration see Page $23.) 


Figure No, 2.—The en- 
graving illustrates a very 
oretty and stylish costume 
if velvet, with decorations in 
# satin, plush and jet. | My ith 
the skirt-gores are adapt- AA I i a 
«1 to single-width goods, | i i | I 
xing so shaped that no AE iN i Wi 
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ising of the material =a == 
vill be required in cut- ; 
ing them out. As the 
ostume is to be trimmed 
it the foot, the skirt is 
‘ery narrow and is deco- 
uted with a side-plait- 
ng of the velvet, stitched 
nto form its own head- 
ag. If preferred, its top 
nay be lined with satin 
ind the plaits caught down 
re and there to produce 
‘ shell effect. There are 
wo flat draperies at each 
de of the front, and each is lined and piped with satin, and if a very 
‘adorate costume be desired, they may be bordered with fur or passe- 
wntere, Upon each a narrow band of bright plush outlines a pocket, 
vuieh is decorated below its top with two or three passementerie orna- 
aents, The back-drapery consists of a straight width, slashed to form 
wo tabs and arranged to fall in a graceful, slight puff above the slash 
ind side-fastenings. The tabs are also piped and lined with satin. 

The basque is double-breasted, with the buttons outlining a point 
it the top of the side-skirts. It closes to the throat, the double- 
wreasted section being an extra width cut on below the bust. A 
ingle bust dart in each front, narrow and short side-backs and 
inder-arm gores, and long center-backs with an extra fullness folded 
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FigurE No. 6.—Lapizs’ CostuMz.—(For Description see Page 329.) 


327 


into plaits in the skirt, complete the construction and fitting of the 
main portion of the basque. <A lapel collar of gay plush is added, 
while a military collar completes the neck itself. Cuff-facings of the 
plush, finished with fancy ornaments, are upon the sleeves; and a 
Turkish sash of satin, tipped with jet fringe, passes about the basque 
over the side-skirt seams and falls in long ends at the front. This 
may be omitted at the pleasure of the wearer, or in favor of the cord 
arrangement seen on the model, as illustrated on page 330. Or, no 
sash or cord need be used at all, according to the taste of the wearer. 
In trimming velvet with fur, only the expensive kinds are in good 
taste, as velvet is a rich fabric and should not be cheapened by its 
decorations. Passementerie and handsome lace will also be em- 
ployed in trimming it, ac- 
cording to the purpose for 
which it is to be worn; 
but in the majority of cases 
it will have plain edges, 
as seen in the engraving. 
Rich fabrics are seldom 
heightened in effect by 
the application of elabo- 
rate garnitures, 

The costume model is 
No, 7355, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, and is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. 

The bonnet is of velvet, 
decorated with jets, os- 
trich plumes and a pom- 
pon. 
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FigurRE No. 3.—LADIFS’ 
MORNING ROBE. 
(For [lustration see Page 324.) 


Ficure No. 3.—Al- 
though, as a rule, one 
| loose robe looks very 
a much like another, yet 

! the details of construction 
vary greatly. In this robe, 
which is made of brocaded 
silk, it will be observed 
that the front is cut very 
much like a gentleman's 
double-breasted dressing 
gown, and, although ap- 
parently confined only by 
the cord and tassels knot- 
ted about the waist, it is 
ingeniously closed by a fly 
and button-holes set far 
enough underneath the 
edge to give the latter a 
loose, careless appearance. 
It has a Bertha-like rever's, 
that is shaped by a hand- 
some, rolling collar, both 
collar and revers being of 
contrasting brocade. They 
thus shape a pointed neck- 
opening and are bordered 
at the edge of their roll 
with a standing fraise of 
Valenciennes lace, which 
continues on the overlap- 
ping side to the waist. The 
sleeves are completed with 
pa a cuff-facings 
and frills, while pockets 
of the contrasting brocade are upon the sides, but may be omitted uf 
not desired. The train falls in graceful folds, and, with the rest of the 
skirt, is bordered with a narrow satin plaiting sewed on in an ordinary 
seam. Some ladies add a broad bias facing of the contrasting brocace 
to the skirt above the plaiting, which makes a si heer finish. Others 
slash the front and sides and underlay them with plaitings of bright 
satin, leaving the train perfectly plain. Cashmere, flannel, silk, satin 
or any wrapper material may be made up in this way, with such deco- 
rations as may be desired, or with any modification of the length or 
fullness the maker may deem advisable or necessary. Upon page 
329, may be seen two views of the garment, where a favorite 
method of decoration is also illustrated. By thus illustrating the 
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model in different materials and with variations in its finish, its 
adaptability to all kinds of goods is fully explained. The model to 
this robe 1s No, 7342, price 1. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


———_—$_.—__—. 
FiguRE No. 4.—LADIES' COSTUME. 
- Wor Dlustration see Page 325.) 


Figure No. 4.—Like many others of last Summer's fashions, that 
of the long dress-coat basque is seen again among the Autumn 
modes. The costume illustrated introduces it as made of fancy goods 
and worn with a skirt and 
drapery of lighter plain 
fabric. It belongs to the 
skirt, being included in 
the model, as will be seen 
by referring to the illus- 
trations of it on page 
333. The fitting is accom- 
plished by the usual per- 
fect method of double 
bust darts, an under-arm 
gore at each side, English 
side-backs, and a curved 
center-seam that extends 
only a little below the 
waist-line, The fronts are 
short, but the back por- 
tions extend in long coat- 
tails that should be lined 
with gay-colored or quiet 
satin, as preferred; and 
as it is now the popular 
finish to give all garments, 
the edges appear to be 
hemmed. The deep lapel- 
collar, the cuff-facings and 
pocket-laps are each made 
of the skirt fabric, and the 
laps and cuffs are further 
decorated with buttons 
arranged in rows, while 
loops of the same are con- 
fined under the back edges 
of the cuff-fucings, Some- 
times the coat is made 
quite different from the 
suit by using velvet, satin 
or plush for its accessories, 
fancy cloth for the coat it- 
self, and silk or satin for 
the skirt. 

The latter is in this in- 
stance made of silk, and is 
four-gored. Owing to the 
style of drapery, the skirt 
foundation or lining is first iy ii : 
cut and then covered with h a NN 
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silk to a depth of twelve 
or fifteen inches, A very 
narrow side-plaiting is 
next set about the foot of 
the skirt, and over this is 
a deeper flounce plaited 
to correspond. The back 
and front draperies are 
then added, the back one 
being handsomely draped 
and neatly finished with 


Figure No. 5.—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Dtustration see Page 826.) 


Ficure No. 5.—This elegant walking costume is composed of 1 
basque, skirt, wrap and muff, and the materials are satin and velvet, 
with satin, passementerie and fringe for trimming. The skirt has a 
front-gore, a gore at each side and three back-breadths, one of which 
may be omitted if the fullness be too great for the decoration at the 
bottom. The front-gore is overlaid with satin arranged in thre 
puffs across the knees, the material falling in a deep flounce below 
the puffs and being gathered at the top above them. The side 
gores are made of velvet, and so also are the breadths, and along the 
front edges of the side. 
gores is arranged a row 
of passementerie, At. the 
lower end of this mv 
commences a narrow box- 
plaiting that passes alone 
the foot of the breadths 
but may be omitted if th: 
maker desire or consider 
the skirt more elegant un- 
trimmed at its lower edges 
The model to this skit is 
eae plain, and mar 

e so made up, although 
thearrangement illustrated 
is dressy and stylish. Ths 
skirt model is No. 730], 
price ls. or 25 cents, and ‘ 
in nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches 
Waist measure. 

The basque worn with 
the ekirt has a short, notch- 
ed front and two back- 
tabs arranged in Turkis! 
sash style. It also hazs 
sash commencing in the 
= under-arm seams and tv- 

| M n ing in front, but in the 
i 7), ANA instance the sash has been 
| 4 ni i 1 i omitted. The basque m- 
yea | del is No. 7286, price la. cr 

aa ic - ci a 25 cents, and is in thirteen 
r “et | Hi sizes for ladies from twen- 


ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
The wrap is one of the 
novelties of the Winter 
season, and has a peculiar 
but effective sleeve-ar- 
rangement that gives much 
ace to the garment. 
here is a center sean a 
the back, and the se 
which attach the sleevis 
also assist in the adi:st- 
ment. The fronts are 10 
sack shape, and close with 
hooks and loops. A row 
of passementerie is ar: 
ranged about the edges 
and below it, at the bot- 
tom of the wrap, falls 1 
row of fancy fringe. 4 
passementerie ornament i 
over the wrist of each 
sleeve, while the frill form- 
ed by gathering is lined 


hems. The front-drapery Figure No. 7.—Lapigs’ CostTuME.—(For Description see Page 829.) with satin. The wrap : 


is like a tablier having ~ 

upward-turning plaits at 

each side, and is very elaborately completed with a row of deep, 
wide loops set on beneath a ruffle, and a very broad bias strip 
of the same, closely shirred. Of course, any portion of this triple 
decoration may be omitted, or any other style may be substituted 
for it; but ladies who are fond of dressy toilettes can do no better 
than to adopt the style, which is very handsome indeed. In satin, 
the effect is elegant, and not particularly expensive. 

The model to this handsome costume is No. 7329, price 1s, 3d. 
or 30 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The hat is a beaver felt, and borders on the poke style. It is 
trimmed with ostrich tips and plumes, and is very fashionable. 


also lined with quilte: 
satin, and, if preferred, its 
back may be made of satin, as will be seen by turning to the engray- 
ings of the model on page 336. Fur, plush and lace are also employed 
to trim wraps of this description. The model to this wrap is No. 
7341, price 1s, or 25 cents, and is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty: 
ht to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
eke muff is made of velvet and lined with satin, and was cut b) 
model No. 7339, which costs 5d. or 10 cents. Its construction maj 
be varied in any way the wearer pleases, It is in one size only, ans 
is again illustrated on page 339, It is stylish to make these cou- 
fortable accessories as ornamental as possible, though Fashict 
sanctions perfect plainness relieved only by bright-colored ‘inings 
The hat is of velvet, trimmed with satin and ostrich plumes. 


Fieure No. 6.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Dilustration see Page 827.) 


Fiavre No, 6.—For ladies having slim figures, this costume will 
oe eminently becoming, on account of the construction of the basque, 
which bas stylish panters over the hips. As here illustrated, the cos- 
ume is made of cloth, with satin and fringe for the decorations. The 
vasque has a short, pointed front and a long, square, full back, a 
pace being left for the accommodation of the panier, which is 
rathered and sewed on at the outside. Extra width is left on each 
yack seam below the waist and is folded in a box-plait undernesth, 
io that the back-skirt of the basque sits out something after the 
tyle of a riding-habit basque. Although no round collar is given 
n the model, one of satin is added to the basque of the costume 
ere illustrated, and it is neatly finished with a border of fringe. 
Juffs of satin are simulated by deep, broad facings, and the paniers 
ve bound with satin and bordered with fringe. The fitting of the 
vasque is perfect and consists of double bust darts, under-arm gores, 
ade-backs and a center seam, all shaped to yield graceful seams 
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draped at the right so as to produce a burnous and also so as to 
bring the lower left corner in a point at the middle of the breadth. 
The burnous is bordered with a wide satin band, while a narrower 
one and a row of fringe complete the remaining edges in a pretty 
manner. Any other method of decoration preferred may be used in 
place of that illustrated, and frequently nothing but plain hems will 
be observed upon the edges. The model is again illustrated on page 
339, where two views of it, differently made up, are illustrated. The 
paniers and tablier, and a part of the decorations, might be of satin 
or silk, or of velvet, if this fabric be not considered too expensive. 
The model to this skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. It is 
No. 7320, and is available for any variety of dress goods. 


—~> 
FiagurE No. 7.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tllustration see Page 328.) 


Fiaure No. 7.—This costume is extremely graceful and stylish, 
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Back View. 


Lavres’ MoRNING RoBE.—(For Description see Page 830.) 


aud perfect adjustment. Upon page 337 two views of the model 
may be seen, showing how well a combination of two fabrics appears 
ina basque of this style. The model to this basque is No. 7322, 
price ls. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

Although the skirt is really simple in construction, it appears very 
eladorate in effect. The foundation is four-gored and the back- 
breadth only is covered to any depth with the goods, as the gores 
are completely overlaid with satin and the fabric applied as decora- 
ton. A very narrow plaiting of the suiting is arranged about the 
entire foot of the skirt, and three similar ones cross the gores, being 
placed so that they entirely conceal the skirt. Alternate strips of 
suiting and satin are then laid over the gores from the knees down- 
Ward, their long, narrow points being arranged in saw-teeth outline 
sud failing over the narrow plaitings. The back-breadth is then 
crossed by a wide side-plaiting, that is headed by a band of satin, cut 
bias and blind-stitched on. The drapery is very graceful and consists 
of a short tablier much wrinkled by a gathering at each side, and a 
long, straight, back-breadth slightly caught up at the left side and 


and is made of a combination of plain and brocaded satin and 
mixed suit goods. The skirt is short, round and four-gored, and of 
a pretty width to accommodate the decoration set about its lower 
edge. This decoration, it will be seen, is very simple, consisting of 
a flounce of the satin an eighth of a yard wide when finished, laid in 
close box-plaits and stitched on to form its own heading. In making 
such a flounce, it is best to line it with very thin crinoline, cutting 
the lining about an inch narrower than the outside, so as to pull 
the lower edge of the satin up underneath for a quarter of an inch 
and turn the top down over the crinoline for the heading. This 
makes the plaits of a flounce look rounder, takes less time than a 
hem and avoids the stitches that will show, no matter how carefully 
a hem is made. The model to this skirt is No. 7267, price 1s. or 
25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure. 

The polonaise illustrates one of the peculiarities of many coats 
and basques in the introduction of a vest-portion, or what might in 
this instance be called ‘“ center-fronts.” They close from the neck 
to a short distance below the waist-line, where they slope away to a 
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point at each side and disappear under the side-fronts. Bust and 
under-arm darts fit the front-sections, the side ones of which are, 
hke the rest of the polonaise, of suit goods, with the edges simply 
under-faced to represent hems. The center-fronts are, however, of 
brocade and below the closing are neatly completed with fancy silk 
fringe. The back is adjusted by side-backs and a center seam, the 
seams of the former terminating in dart form and that at the center 
ending in an extra fullness that is folded underneath in a plait. A 
draping occurs in both the back and fronts at the under-arm edges 


before the seams are closed, and tapes are used to tie the get 


back with, The sleeves are in coat shape, and are completed wi 

fancy cuffs formed of the plain satin and the wool fabric, and trim- 
med with a row of fringe. There is a deep, Byron collar about the 
neck, and its edge is finished with fringe. This costume would be 
just as effective with the collar and plain cuff-facings of brocade. 
Less expensive goods may be combined in a suit like this, with 
such modifications in the completion as may seem advisable to the 
maker. The dictates of personal taste may be gratified to any extent 
desired, The model to this polonaise may again be seen upon page 
335 of this issue. It is No, 7332, price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, and is 
in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 


——_— <>. 


LADIES’ MORNING 


ROBE. 
Ilustrati 
(For at see Page 
No. 7342, — The 


elegant robe here re- 
alban: is made of 
ancy cashmere, and, 
though extremely 
simple in construction 
and finish, constitutes 
a charming style of 
négligé dress. The 
front is slightly cut 
away in heart shape 
and has a little dart 
in each side extend- 
ing downward about 
three inches from 
the neck, which pro- 
vides a perfect adjust- 
ment for this portion. 
There are no other 
darts or means of fit- 
ting in the fronts, 
they being cut loose 
and lapped one upon 
the other in double- 
breasted style. The 
back is cut ona fold 
of the goods and is 
lengthened to form a 
train of superb con- 
tour, the under-arm 
seams being curved ’ 
and thecorresponding 

edges of the fronts 

shaped to conform to its magnificent outlines. A wide, embroidered 
band of silk passes down the overlapping side of the front and 
extends around the bottom of the robe a little above the edge. A 
silk binding finishes all the edges, and a similar band and bind- 
ing ornament the wrist of the stylishly-modelled coat-sleeve. A 
rolling collar is sewed to the neck, and, when turned over, rolls the 
fronts back in lapels. Both the collar and lapels are faced with the 
embroidered material, and a heavy cable-cord, with silk tassels 
attached to its ends, is tied about the waist. Patch-pockets of em- 
broidered silk rest upon the sides of the front. 

A belt may be substituted for the cord and tassels, if preferred; but 
the latter is considered much more fashionable and is a later fancy. 
Any material makes up handsomely in a robe of this style, and may 
be neg or elaborately decorated, according to the taste of the 
wearer. Bands of velvet, plush, satin and silk are applied upon cash- 
mere and all kinds of woolen suitings, and sometimes bead, silk and 
floss embroideries are wrought upon them. The closing may be 
performed with buttons and button-holes upon an underlap. An 
exceedingly pleasing illustration of the garment may be seen by 
referring to Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 324 of this issue of the 
magazine. A very handsome robe, and one that is very serviceable, 
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- this, and one of the latest and most charming is here e 


Lapres’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


is made of navy-blue camel’s-hair or flannel and faced with cardinal 
upon the collar, pockets and lapels. The cuffs and trimming-band 
are of the same, and the garment is confined about the waist by s 
cardinal cord. 

We have pattern No. 7342 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, eight yards and five-eighths are needed in making tl 
garment for a st of medium size. If goods forty-eight inci, 
wide be used, four yards and one-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 
ls, 3d, or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) , 


No. -7355.—Over and over again it has been said and sung that 
simplicity is always charming. Fashion provides many proofs of 
ibited ; for 
the present costume, despite its beauty, is exceedingly simple. I: is 
made of cloth with a twilled finish. and its trimmings consist of 
silk bands, large but not very expensive buttons, simulated button- 
holes, and a_ heavy 
cord and tassels, The 
skirt of the costume 
is of walking length, 
with a front-gore, a 
gore for each side, 
and a_back-breadth 
The gores are fitted 
without the aid of 
darts, and the breadt 
is gathered closely a 
each side of the plack- 
et-opening. It isfin- 
ished plainly about 
the bottom and hs 
a graceful drapery 
permanently attach- 
ed. Upon the fron, 
at each side of the 
center, is an oblong 
breadth, which is 
sewed flatly acros 
both the front aud 
side gores and slope 
backward gently w- 
ward the bottom 
It extends to within 
a short distance of iLe 
top, andits upper edge 
is concealed by a siu- 
ilar but shorter drap- 
ery, which reaches 
the top of the skir 
and is fitted smooth’ 
over the gores }) 
darts. Both tlex 
sections are sewed 
flatly upon the skir' 
at the side-back seat 
and the back-draper} 
is then added. I 
consists of a straigli 
breadth, slashed 
through the cent: 
for about half its length from the bottom and gathered at tl 
top. It is bordered all around with a broad band of the contra:- 
ing material, and is tacked to the skirt with a couple of love 
plaits or folds at each side, and sewed to the same belt with |! 
and the remainder of the drapery. The side edges of the back 
drapery overlap the adjoining edges of the front-draperies sull- 
ciently to conceal them, and it is tacked at the center to retain it ! 
its graceful pose. Broad silk bands also border the front-draperies, al! 
upon the lower part of each shorter one a pocket is simulated ! 
narrower bands, which enclose three buttons and simulated buttot- 
holes. Tapes are sewed under the side seams of the skirt and tied 
together to retain it as closely about the figure as may be desired. 

he body of the costume is in the style of a superbly fitted coat 
basque. It is straight at its closing edges for about four or hv¢ 
inches and turns under in hems, and then it overlaps from rigit 
to left in double-breasted fashion, the width of the overlap gra“ 
ually growing narrower toward the bottom, until it is only wide 
enough for a closing. There is a bust dart in each side and a gor 
under each arm, and side-backs and‘a center seam fit the back. Th 
fronts, under-arm gores and side-backs extend but a little below th 
waist-line and are fngtened by an added skirt-portion at each sidt, 


7355 
Back View. 
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which slopes sway diagonally from the closing, though its edge is 
really straight and has a tiny dart to perfect its adjustment over the 
hip. The center-backs are a little deeper than the remainder of the 
basque, even after this skirt-pori:on has been added. The center 
seam is discontinued a little below the waist-line, and the fullness at 
its termination is folded in an under box-plait. There are extensions 
from the same point upon the front edges, which meet the skirt 
in backward-turning plaits, but, with the plait at the center, 
produce the effect of two outside box-plaits. There is a row 
of buttons down the center of cach of these plaits and a band 
of trimming goods upon the bottom and front edge of each 
skirt-portion, while over the seam of the skirt is a heavy cord, 
which commences in a clover-leaf at the termination of the side- 
back and, after passing along the top of the skirt, ties in 
handsome loops with thc s:.posite one, tassels being attached to the 
ends. The sleeve is in coat shapo, with only a dart seam at the out- 
side. It fits with elegant closeness to the arm and has a deep, con- 
trasting cuff-facing at the wrist. A standing collar encircles the 
neck, and below it at the back is a round, rolling collar of the trimming 
material, which extends in tapering lapels upon the front as far as 
the double-breasted 
portion. The front 
sdges of the latter 
are faced and closed 
with button-holes and 
mliaid buttons, and a 
cow of buttons is ar- 
ranged upon theover- 
lapping side so as to 
axactly reproduce the 
Jouble-breasted out- 
line, rendering the 
“fect especially at- 
tractive. Hooks and 
loopaclose the straight 
2dges above. 

This model is suit- 
able for silks, satins, 
velvets and woolens 
and, in fact, for all 
kinds of suit goodr. 
It inas we have said, 
quite simple in con- 
truction, and yet 
very stylish in ap- 
pearance, and no mat- Par 
ter what material is nec cima lh a 
used for it, the effect Ave BS canueania Wh) 
will be refined and SG Gey, 
pleasing. Fringe, lace Meme Res 
or plaitings may bor- RAL CASES BOO 
der the draperies, but eh | 
they are no more ee Oe ea eee ea 
fashiunable than plain PRE ERE eee & he 
bands or machine- | Vag S itor he § 
stitchings. Upon page 
323 of the present 
magazine, at Ladies’ 
figure No. 2, the cos- 
tame is again hand- 
somely illustrated. 
Plaid goods will be 
much used for trim- 
ming plain costumes, 
and vice versa, A tiny under-plaiting or a narrow ruffle may deco- 
rate the skirt, if preferred to a plain finish. 

We have pattern No. 7355 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, twelve yards and three-fourths are needed in making 
the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, six yards and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pat- 


tern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 
a we 


LADIES' PILGRIMAGE COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE 
AND HOOD. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7334.—The Mecca of the modern pilgrim must be a place 
where the higher types of beauty receive primary consideration, 
jadging from the style of dress which the title specifies as a 
“pilgrimage” costume. Doubtless, the haven will in most instances 
be reached by rail or steamer, or it may possibly form the objective 
point of a brisk walk upon the city or country streets, so it is not 
strange that comfort as well as beauty is considered in the con- 
struction of the apparel of the feminine devotee. 


~ 1384 


Front View. 


LaDIES PILGRIMAGE COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE AND Hoop. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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There are two varietics of suit goods combined in the construction 
and decoration of this costume, and a polonaise and skirt are united in 
its formation. Of course, the skirt is of walking length, and consists of a 
front-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. The gores are 
shaped to fit smoothly at the top without the aid of darts, and a 
placket-opening is made at the leftside. The fullness of the breadth 
is confined in its proper place by two rows of shirrings, and the top 
is completed with a belt. Upon the bottom of the skirt is a deep 
side-plaiting, which is sewed on far enough from the top to form its 
own heading. 

The over-dress portion of the costume is in polonaise ‘style 
and is particularly graceful. It has the Princess adjustment, 
and is fitted by means of two bust darts and an under-arm dart in 
each side, side-back seams and a center seam at the back. The 
closing edges are folded under in broad, straight hems, united with 
button-holes and buttons to about a third of their length from the 
bottom, and then lapped and sewed together for the remainder of 
their length. The center and side-back seams are discontinued a 
short distance below the waist-line, and the extra width at the ter- 
mination of the former is folded in an under box-plait, while that at 
each of the side-back 
seams is disposed in 
a backward-turning 
side-plait. These 
plaits afford ample 
fullness for the back- 
drapery, which is 
raised at each side in 
a gracefully bouffant 
attitude by means of 
a loose fold tacked 
in the edges. The 
undecr-arm seams ter- 
minate a little above 
these folds, and the 
front is draped by 
means of four up- 
ward-turning  plaits 
in each back edge 
a Ss and two clusters of 
Sh shirring of three rows 
Seat | each arranged per- 

pendicularly a short 

distance back of the 
' center and extending 
from a point even 
with the termination 
of the closing toa few 
inches from the bot- 
tom. The plaited 
edges of the front- 
drapery pass slightly 
ander the back-drap- 
ery and are tacked to 
it at the lowest plait 
in each side, tapes 
being fastened to 
them underneath and 
tied together to hold 
the front as close as 
may be desired. The 
front-drapery is al- 
most straight across 
the bottom, and the 
back is oval in outline, and both are trimmed with broad facings 
of the contrasting goods. One of the most distingué features of the 
polonaise is the heavy cable-cord which passes double about the 
waist and ties loosely at the left side, its ends being tipped with 
tassels. The sleeve is in coat shape, and its finish is plain but styl- 
ish, consisting of a deep cuff-facing of the contrasting goods at the 
wrist. 

A rolling collar, also of the contrasting goods, is sewed to the neck, 
and under this collar are adjusted the cape and hood mentioned in the 
title, and which may be worn or omitted at the pleasure of the 
yearer. The cape extends nearly to the waist-line and is fitted b 
seams upon the shoulders, which are in dart outline for about half 
their length and then have narrow extensions allowed upon their 
edges for the remainder of the depth. These extensions are lapped 
from the front over the back and fastened to position under buttons, 
which increase their ornamental effect. The front edges fold under 
in straight hems that flare stylishly apart below the throat, and all 
the edges are bound with the contrasting fabric. The hood is com- 
posed of a single piece of the goods and is in the reigning Capuchin 
style, having a seam at the center and being turned over at the ends, 
which reverses the edge all around. ” It is faced with the trimming 
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Back View. 
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material and gathered slightly at the top. The neck edge is now 
placed even with the neck of the cape, and the two are finished with 
a tiny bias facing and thus made ready to be slipped under the collar. 

This mode will be among the most popular styles for the prome- 
nade, and will be developed in every variety of material in vogue. 
The cape, hood-lining, cuff-facing, trimming-bands and plaiting will 
often be of plaid goods when the remainder is plain, and vice versa. 
Brocade and plain fabrics will be united in the same way. Another 
handsome illustration of this costume is given at Ladies’ figure 
No. 1 on page 322 of this magazine. Tur will sometimes be used as 
bordering for the over-dress and cape, and machine-stitching will 
frequently form the finish, Fur bands, suitable for decorating such 
& costume, can be obtained at moderate prices and in numerous 
varieties. Any simple style of decoration is suitable for the skirt, the 
one illustrated being particularly appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 7334 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume 
for a lady of medium size, will require twelve yards and a-fourth of 
material twenty-two inches wide, or six yards and one-fourth forty- 
eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. 
3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ JERSEY 
COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations sec this 
Page.) 


No. 7348. — The 
Jersey costume, with 
its superb method of 
fitting, unique and 
graceful drapery, is 
one of the leading 
modes of the season. 
It is becoming to al- 
most every lady, and, 
while charmingly 
adapted to stockinet, 
which is the name of 
a material woven spe- 
cially for the purpose, 
is also avaiable for 
all kinds of silk, wool- 
en and mixed sguit- 
ings, and for combin- 
ations of the former 
with ay of the lat- 
ter. foolen suit 
goods are used in 
the construction of 
the costume in the 
present instance, and 
‘plaitings of the same, 
silk cord, buttons and 
worsted lace consti- 
tute the decorations. 
The body of the cos- 
tume extends below 
the hips, and has curv- 


diagonally, and all the lower edges are bordered with worsted lace. 
The bottom of the skirt is turned up for a hem, and the length 
subtracted by this means is made up by an under box-plaiting o/ 
equivalent depth. 

Suit goods of any kind make up charmingly in this way, clinging 
woolens being most preferred. If desired, the body or the entire 
costume may be made of regular stockinet or Jersey cloth, which 
woven in such a way that a close fit makes it present a peculiarly 
attractive appearance. Some Jersey textures are of silk and other 
of woolen, and some are woven in ridges while others are ribled 
like a stocking. It is just as customary, however, to make the entir 
costume of suit goods as it is to employ stockinet. A plaiting aw 
band may be used instead of lace upon the scarf, or the edges may 
be left untrimmed. The cord and skirt-plaiting may be of the same 
color as the material, or of some bright tint. If preferred, the clos- 
ing may be accomplished in the usual manner. 

Ve have pattern No. 7348 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-tw 
inches wide be selected for the garment, nine yards and a-half wil 
be required in ita cor- 
struction for a lady 
of medium size, Ii 
material forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, 
four yards and five- 
eighths will suffice fx 
the purpose. Prez 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. u 
30 cents. 
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LADIES' COAT 
COSTUME. 
Tlustrati e 
(For a) pee Pagt 


No. 7329,.— A jaunty 
outline in the coai- 
body and a simp! 
but effective draper 
in the skirt are prom- 
inent features of thi: 
costume and _ justly 
render it very pop- 
lar. Suit goods o1s 
deep prune shade ar 
employed in the coz- 
struction, and a fanct 
fabric of a mixed 
quality, with dead: 
gold for the prevail: 
ing tint, is used fo 
the decorations. The 
skirt is of the fashion- 
able walking lengt 
and comprises in it: 
formation a front 
gore, a gore for eacl 
side and a_ back. 
breadth. The gore: 
are fitted by darts, a 
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a ree ee at ae Lapres’ JERsEy Costume. eset i te : 
ack, where it is owed at the lefts 
ted in French style, ioe Desepon vee ile Page) and the back-breadtl 


one long, deeply 
curved dart also appearing at each side of the center of the front, 
along which is made a seam that completes the adjustment. This 
method of fitting is called the ‘‘ Jersey” style, and is, indeed, very ele- 
gant. Coat-shaped sleeves are sewed into the arms’-eyes, and 
a standing collar finishes the neck. The collar and sleeves are 
iped with contrasting material, and upon the front is arranged a 
acing of fine silk cord of a harmonizing tint, which is crossed and 
reerossed between two rows of small bell buttons, The closing is 
accomplished by cord and buttons arranged in the same way, and 
upon each sleeve over the lower part of the outside seam a similar 
finish is observed. : 
The skirt consists of a front-gore, a gore for each side and two 
back-breadths, the gores being joined without fullness in a flat seam 
to the lower part of the body, and the breadths laid in small side- 
plaits turning toward the center and similarly attached. A straight 
scarf of the goods, turned in for a deep hem at the top and bottom 
and folded in two upward-turning plaits, is draped around the body, 
concealing the seams, and its ends are tacked upon the back-breadth 
with a slightly bouffant effect, tackings being also inserted in the to 
to retain it in position upon the dress. The ends are slanted o 


is gathered to a prope! 

size before the belt is added. A box-plaiting of the suit goods, headet 
by a broad band of the contrasting material, trims the bottom, and 
pair of tapes, fastened under the side seams, assist the shirring-strings 
which are run through a casing lower down upon the breadtl 
to fashionably adjust the fullness. Before the gores and breadt 
are joined together, the drapery is arranged. It consists of a tabiie 
and back-portion, the former being fitted at the top by darts an 
draped by means of three upward-turning plaits at each side, while thi 
fullness of the back-portion is gathered and each side edge is rais 
by two clusters of three plaits. The drapery is sewed to the sam 
belt as the skirt, and the éablier is cut in blocks at the bottom, ané 
each block is under-faced with the contrasting goods and tumtd 
over triangularly, affording a stylish finish, The back falls som 
distance below the front, and is sloped off diagonally from the latte’. 
Both sections of the drapery are placed over their respective portion 
of the skirt, and their side edges are included in the side seams 
while the top is sewed with the skirt to the belt. : 
As previously mentioned, the body is in coat shape and possesses the 
distinctive attributes of this style to such a degree as to give the nau 
tothecostume. The fronts are.of the usual depth at the center, clositf 
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with button-holes and large enamelled buttons, and are fitted by two 
bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side. Back of the under- 
arm dart, they commence to lengthen until they reach about half- 
way to the bottom of the skirt, gradually growing narrower toward 
their extremities. The back is of even depth with them, and is 
fitted by side-backs commencing at the arms’-eyes and a center seam 
terminating a short distance from the waist-line, narrow extensions 
being allowed below its termination and folded under in hems, The 
lower edges are piped with the dress goods, and pretty pocket-laps of 
the fancy goods are placed upon the sides. The sleeves are in close 
‘oit-shape and are finished with fancy cuff-facings, the ends of which 
d» not reach quite to the outside seam. The upper side of each 
cuff-facing is turned back, faced with the contrasting material and 
fastened to position under a button, the effect being harmonious 
with the finish of the front-drapery. A standing collar encircles the 
neck, and a rolling collar, notched in coat style, is sewed below it at 
the back and extends down the bust in lapels. The lapel collar is of 
the contrasting material. The basque is attached to the skirt by 
tacking it at the under-arm seams to the belt, with the centers even. 

All kinds of suit- 
ings, cloths and flan- 
nels are made up in 
this way, and also vel- 
vet, velveteen and 
corduroy, and, when 
the material is very 
heavy, Silesia or some 
other lining goods is 
used for the portion 
_of the skirt under the 
drapery. See Ladies’ 
figure No. 4 on page 
325 of this Detmea- 
tok, for another view 
of this model. Some- 
umes the skirt is made fo 3 
up perfectly plain or | S 


finished wi 1 _ " im 
paricaelle vargirirr's Hy, WWE 


a rahe under-plait- Ny 
ing. It may contrast Wy. | 
with the taper? and Aqui 
hody, if desired; but RS 
in such a costume it 
is quite as advisable 
to have the contrast- 
ing portion limited to 
the trimming. Ma- 
chine-stitehing = will 
often form the only 
decoration, but hand- 
some buttons are al- 
ways desirable. 

We have pattern 
No, 7329 in hintcen 
sizes for ladies -from 
twenty-eight toforty- 
&x inches, bust mea- 
sure. If material 
twenty-two inches 
wide be selected for 
the garment, twelve 
yards and three- 
fourths will be re- 
yiired in its construc- 
uonforalady of me- , 
dium size. If goods forty-eight inches will be chosen, five yards 
and seven-eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 384.) 


No. 7356.—There is grace and elegance in every feature of this 
Arment, from the material and trimming selected for it to the small- 
et detail of its adjustment. And yet, were the model developed 
in much less expensive goods, it would still be elegant, as the fitting 
and, indeed, every item of the mode is calculated to give style and 
effectiveness to the garment, no matter of what fabric it is constructed. 
It is quite long, so that, when worn over a walking suit, it reaches 
to within a short distance of the bottom, while it is of ample length 
w accord with the dimensions of a train or any style of carriage 
dress. The construction possesses the main attributes of the grace- 
ful and popular dolman type, departing, however, in several particu- 

8 from any of the modes that have preceded it. It has seams 
upon the shoulders, low side-back gores, and a slightly hollowing 


Lapies' Coat COSTUME... 
(For Description ree Page 322.) 
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seam at the center of the back, and the arm's-eye openings are 
scarcely larger than for the ordinary coat-sleeve, though the full 
effect of the graceful wing-sleeve is introduced. In the construction 
of the sleeve two sections are employed, the upper portion being 
much the larger and arching becomingly over the shoulder, Its back 
edge sews in with the side-back seam of the garment, and its front 
edge is curved in conformity with the upward movement of the arm 
and is joined to the smaller or inner section, which holds it in place 
upon the arm and is itself joined to the lower part of the arm’s-eye. 
The material of which the cloak is made has a satin ground brocaded 
with velvet, the design being a floral device thrown into distinct 
relief by having the outlines woven of the uncut velvet, while in the 
remainder the pile is finished with the soft effect. The lining is of 
cherry plush, and the bottom of the cloak is bordered with a band of 
Alaska sable fur not less than a-quarter of a yard deep. A band 
about an-eighth of a yard wide passes up the overlapping side of 
the front and encircles the neck with a collar-like effect, while 
a similar band borders the sleeves and extends from the lower 
edges across the back of the wrap. making it appear like a cloak 
with an _ attached 
cape. The closing is 
performed with but- 
tons and button-holes 
on an underlap or fly, 
and extends from the 
throat nearly to the 
bottom. 

Of course, the se- 
lection of such mate- 
rials as we have de- 
scribed renders the 
garment somewhat 
costly, but it is very 
easy to construct an 
elegant cloak of this 
style at a much less 
expense. Fine diag- 
onal or fancy beaver 
of any kind, with fur, 
velvet, satin or any 
similar material for 
decorations, is almost 
as rich and equally as 
fashionable for the 
purpose. Any nov- 
elty or other decora- 
tive material may be 
added in bands in 
the same manner as 
the fur is now applied, 
or fringe, lace or pas- 
sementerte may be 
used, Satin de Lyons, 
Sicilienne, satin, silk 

'or plain velvet, with 
jet or cachemire bead- 
trimming, constitutes 
an exceedingly styl- 
ish and dressy wrap, 
and, while plush in 
bright colors, such as 
old-gold, garnet, cher- 
ry, blue, ete., is very 
fashionable for lin- 
| ing them, quilted silk 
or Farmer satin is equally as comfortable and just as appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 7356 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the wrap, six yards and three-fourths 
will be required in its construction fora lady of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, three yards and three- 
eighths will suttice for the purpose. It will also require six yards 
and one-half of plush twenty-two inches wide to line the gar- 
ment. Price of pattern, 1s, 6d. or 35 cents, 
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LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH HAVELOCK CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 334.) 


No. 7347.—The “Havelock” cape is one of the distinguishiny 
features of this style of cloak, and it certainly is a charming and 
graceful supplement to the various other attractions of the mode. 
The material represented in the model is cloth, and the decorations 
consist of machine-stitchings, silk cord and handsome buttons. The 
cloak proper has loose fronts with wide hems, and is adjusted at the 
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back by a center seam terminating a short distance below the waist-- 
line, while between the front and back are under-arm gores consid- 
erably shorter than either of these portions. To the lower edges of 


the gores are sewed 
separate ski rt-por- 
tions, which are laid 
in backward-turning 
plaits and sewed to 
the back and front at 
their corresponding 
edges. These plaited 
portions render the 
cleak of uniform 
jength all the way 
around and at the 
game time vary the 
effect in the most 
stylish manner. At 
the termination of the 
center seam there are 
narrow extensions 
cut upon the back, 
which are folded un- 
der for hems. These 
hems flare apart, and 
over them is arranged 
a lacing of heavy silk 
cord. The seams join- 
ing the plaited skirt- 
portions to the under- 
arm gores are conceal- 
ed by large, pointed 
pocket-laps orna- 
mentd with buttons. 
The edges of these 
laps are finished with 
three rows of stitch- 
ing, and the bottom 
of the cloak with five 
rows, the front hems 
being closed nearly 
to the bottom with 
button-holes and but- 
tons. There are no 


sleeves, the arms’-eyes being faced an inch or so with lining goods. 
The cape is in two parts, and is about two-thirds the length of the 
cloak. Each part constitutes half of it and is straight at its front 
edge and bias at the back, both edges being folded under in wide 
hems, - In each half are two shoulder darts which produce a superb 
adjustment, and the neck conforms exactly to that of the cloak. 


Five rows of stitch- 
ing decorate the hems 
and the lower edge 
of the cape. Each 
half of the cape is 
placed over its corre- 
sponding half of the 
cloak, with its back 
edge about a-quarter 
of an inch from the 
center seam, and is 
sewed to it at the 
outermost row of 
stitching from the 
neck to within a few 
inches from the bot- 
tom. A rolling collar 
with square corners, 
having three rows of 
stitching about its 
edges, is sewed to 
both cape and cloak, 
and the garment is 
then complete, the 
cape-fronts flaring 
apart stylishly instead 
of buttoning. 

All kinds of cloak- 
ing goods and suitin 
make up elegantly 
in cloaks of this style, 
and may be finished 
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Front View. 7356 


Back View. 
LADIES’ WRapP. 


(For Description see Page 888.) 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH HAVELOCK CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 333.) 


simply or garnitured elaborately, according to the fancy. Silk, the closing as they extend, and then curying 


Sictlienne, cashmere, drap d’été and all similar fabrics, with suitable 


lassé and all kinds of heavy fancy cloths are just as appropriate. 
Fringe or passementerie may be applied on the cape and collar, and 
the cord upon the back of the cloak may be beaded and have its 


ends tipped with pen- 
danta, spikes or ta: 
sels, and tied in a 
bow at either the top 
or bottom of the la. 
ing. Lace is also an 
appropriate decorn- 
tion, and a plain fin- 
ish is likewise very 
stylish. | 

We have pattem 
No. 7347 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twet- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
Of matenal twenty- 
two inches wide, ax 
yards are needed in 
making the cloak for 
alady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight 
inches be selected for 
the cloak, then two 
yards ard __ three 
fourths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, la 
3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ POLOK- 
AISE. 

Dlustrati , 

(For lu agi Page 


No. 7332.—So long 
as Fashion produce 
such beautiful vari- 
tions in the modes {er 

olonaises, just 50 
ong will they remain 
leading favorites; and 


everybody will be glad of it, for they are among the most becoming 
as well as most convenient styles of over-dresses. The engravings 
illustrate one of the latest departures of the Mode, and depicts accu- 
rately its graceful drapery and superb adjustment. The material 
represented in the model is suit goods, and a fashionable contrat 
is developed by the use of linings of a different color, and a velvet 


vest; silk cord and 
tassels and handsome 
buttons comprising 
the remainder of the 
decorative accessor- 
ies. The vest orun- 
der portions of the 
front have straight 
closing edges, wluch 
are hemmed and then 
united with cord and 
tassels laced over me- 
dium-sized, _ painted 
buttons to a short dis- 
tance below the waist- 
line ; a row of buttons 
being also arranged 
upon simulated but- 
ton-holes along the 
lower portion of the 
hems. They are fit- 
ted by two buet darts 
and an_ under-am 
dart in each side. 
Over the vest fall the 
fronts proper, their 
front edges hanging 
straight from the 
choulder about to the 
extremities of _ the 
first bust darta in the 
vest, which is as nest 


away toward the bet 
tom. There is but one bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side. 


linings, are especially conformable to this mode, and beaver, mate- and the under-arm dart is taken up with [that of the vest, while the 
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bast dart is taken up by itself and tacked to the corresponding one 


335 


will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. 


nthe vest. Four upward-turning plaits are laid in the back edge of If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards and a-half will 
s 


ch vest-front, and three in the outside fronts, and then these parts 


we ready to be joined to 
be back. The latter is 
onsiderably deeper than 
he remainder of the pol- 
mnaise, and is fitted by 
ide-bodies reaching to the 
ums'-eyes and a curving 
ain down the center. 
The center seam ends in a 
jouble box-plait a short 
listance below the waist- 
ine, and the side-body 
wams extend but a little 
ower down and termin- 
ue in dart style. There 
we three plaits folded up- 
‘ward in each side edge, 
ind then the back is joined 
© the fronts at the shoul- 
jer and under-arm seams, 
ts lower portion falling 
elow them in oval out- 
ine. Two pairs of tapes 
ve fastened under the 
ide seams to regulate the 
jrapery, and, when tied, 
hey draw the fronts apart 
eiow the closing. The 
eve is in coat shape, and 
s omamented with cord 
md two rows of three 
uttons each at the outside 
# the arm, the cord being 
ied at the top and tassels 


ihe latitude given to a refined, individual taste. 


i a different combination 
ot goods at Ladies’ figure 
No. 7 on page 328 of this 
Deusgator. A hand- 
sme combination results 
lnm the use of garnet vel- 
vet for the vest, garnet 
satin for the lining, and 
camel's-hair, satin, silk or 
any suit goods for the re- 
usinder, The unien of 
plain and broecaded wool- 
tts for the polonaise, and 
alk, satin or plain suit 
goods for the lining, also 
produces a stylish effect, 
with less expense. The 
closing may be arranged 
in tae ordinary manner, 
and the sleeve-trimmings 
varied in accordance with 
if desired. A beautiful 
polonaise of this style, 
‘atended for a middle-aged 
lady, is of black silk, with 
heliotrope satin facings, 
ele. Another, that, is de- 
agned for a younger lady, 
is of brown brocade, re- 
lieved by éeru decorations. 
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The model is sho6wn 


attached to its ends. <A erent aw 

‘olling collar, with square 

‘nd, completes the neck, 

ind this collar and the 

miside fronts are lined 

mith a vivid contrasting 

‘olor, which is visible just LaprEs’ POLONAISE. 

apap be charming (For Description see Page 834.) 
A polonaise of this style 

Jermits of an almost unlimited number of variations in its construe- 

jon and finish, Imdeed, any fancy formed by individual taste may 

% indulged, without conflicting with Fashion; for the best results 

# fashionable dressmaking are at the present time largely due to 


LADIES’ WraP, WITH HOOD. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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ce for the purpose. It will also require two yards and three- 


fourths of velvet, twenty 
inches wide, for the vest. 
Price of pattern, ls, 3d. or 
30 cents. 


Se 


LADIES’ WRAP, WITH 
HOOD. 
(For Dlustrations sce this Page.) 


No. 7323.—The grace 
of the dolman is here unit- 
ed with something of the 
jauntiness that character- 
izes the shapes in close 
coata, and the combination 

roduces a charming ef- 
ect. Sicilienne is the ma- 
terial selected for the mod- 
el, and fringe, cord and tas- 
sels and satin facings are 
used in trimming and fin- 
ishing the garment. The 
fronts overlap each other 
in double-breasted style, 
but not to the same width 
as ordinary double-breast- 
ed garments, and their 
closing edges are folded | 
under in straight hems. 
Button-holes and hand- 
some jet buttons are used 
in closing the wrap nearly 
to the bottom, and on the 
overlapping side is a row 
of buttons, which perfects 
the double-breasted effect. 
Below the closing, the 
fronts are cut away diag- 
onally for a graceful dis- 
tance, and then the lower 
edges are slanted easily to- 
ward the back. The back 
has a seam through the 


center, which adjusts it elegantly, and the arms’-eyes are arched 
high over the shoulders to adapt them to the graceful wing-sleeves. 
Each sleeve consists of two parts, the under section being much 
smaller than the outer and only serving to retain the latter grace- 
fully upon the arm. The larger portion sews iu with the side seam 


and curves beautifully over 
the shoulder, being tacked 
to the lower edge of the 
under piece so as to pro- 
tect the wrist. The lower 
edge is bordered with 
fringe, which is continued 
across the baok of the dol- 
man, and between this row 
and the bottom, the wrap 
is overlaid with several 
rows, a row being also 
added all around the lower 
edge of the wrap itself and 
a bow of ribbon fastened 
at the center seam over the 
decoration upon the back. 
A curved opening is made 
in each side of the front, 
and in it is sewed a pocket, 
the opening being conceal- 
ed by a pointed lap with 
rounding ends. <A smaller 
lap is sewed high up on 
the right side to simulate 
the presence of a breast- 
ocket. These laps are all 
ined with satin. An or- 
namental hood, composed 
of asingle section of the 


_We have pattern No. 7332 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- material, which is turned over to form a deep point and then turned 
eight to forty-six imcheg, bust measure. If material twenty-two inches back again in revers, is sewed to the neck with the Iittle, standing 
wide be selected for the garment, five yards and seven-eighths collar which provides such a neat finish; The hood is lined with 
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satin, and the revers are edged with cable-cord, which is arranged 
as a lacing between the edges of the pointed portion and tied in loops 
and ends tipped with tassels at the extremity. 

Such a wrap as this of course requires a lining, which may be of fur, 
quilted silk or satin in bright colors, or any other material in keeping 
with the taste and means of the wearer. It is best to make the lin- 
ing and outside separately, and then tack them together under the 
arms and at the neck, as, if the seams are made too thick, they are 
apt to look badly. Jet will be very much used as trimming for 
wraps of this style, and either in fringe or passementerie has a rich 


7341 7341 
Front View. Back View, 
LaDres’ WRAP, WITH SHIRRED SLEEVE. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


effect upon any kind of black goods, Cachemire bead-trimmings 
are also very fashionable. The pockets and laps may be omitted, 
or the laps may be added and no opening made. These convenient 
receptacles are, however, provided in some of the most dressy wraps 
of the season, and most lsdics will be glad to know that they are - 
fashionable as well as useful. Suit goods of any variety appropriate 
for street, carriage or evening wear, and all kinds of cloaking, are 
made up in this way, and trimmed as plainly or elaborately as the 
wearer desires. 

We have pattern No. 7323 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, five yards and three-eighths are needed in making the 
wrap for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, two yards and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 


ls. or 25 cents. 
——— =< 


LADIES’ WRAP, WITH SHIRRED SLEEVE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7341.—The shirred sleeve mentioned in the title is a notice- 
able feature in the construction of this wrap, being an entirely new 
departure from any of the other modes of the season. It is in the 
‘‘mandarin” style, and, on account of its Oriental suggestions, is 
very popular. Plain silk is used for the body of the wrap, and the 
fronts are turned under in wide hems at the closing and closed all the 
way to the bottom under passementerie ornaments set in a cascade of 
beaded lace. The back is superb in its adjustment, having a curving 
center seam, which terminates at a short distance below the waist-line 
and is provided below its termination with narrow extensions that lap 
one over the other. The sleeve is made of brocaded silk, and, in 
addition to its original purpose, really forms a part of the back. It is 
complete in one piece, which arches over the shoulder and sews 
to the back the entire length of its corresponding edge. At 
the inside of the arm it curves to allow an easy movement, and 
is turned up from the bottom and sewed to this inner edge and to 
the lower part of the arm’s-eye. The portion that passes over the 
hand is gathered about two inches from the edge, the gather- 
ings terminating a short distance from the top, and the wrist is orna- 
mented with a frill of lace. The fronts lap over the longer portions 
of the sleeves beneath the parts that pass over the hands, and upon 
the laps are placed passementerie ornaments, a deep frill of lace fin- 
ishing the bottom of the wrap. 

A hood in the fashionable ‘Capuchin ” style is sewed to the neck. 
It is formed of brocaded silk, lined with plain silk and has a seam 
through the center that is concealed by the lining, the outer edges 
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being turned over at the ends so as to reverse them all around. It 
is sewed to the neck in the same seam with a straight, standing 
collar, which forms a stylish and becoming completion. 

If the hood be not admired, it may be omitted without detracting 
from the beauty or utility of the mode, but, as such accessories are. 
now very fashionable, it will generally be retained. Any material 
in vogue for wraps makes up stylishly in this way and may be tnm- 
med to accord with the purse or fancy of the wearer. Another 
stvlish illustration of the model may be seen on page 326 of the 
De.ineator, at Ladies’ figure No. 5. Diagonal cloth, camel’s-ha'r, 
cashmere, drap d'été, plain and matelassé cloths are among the mox 
frequent selections, and silk and chenille fringes, jet and silk pos. 
menteries, braid and various other cloak decorations are used in 
finishing them. ° 

We have pattern No. 7341 in ten sizes for ladies from twentv- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for: 
lady of medium size, will require two yards and three-fourths 0! 
brocade material, with two yards and a-half of plain goods, eaca 
twenty-two inches wide. If material forty-eight inches wide t- 
selected, one yard and a-fourth of brocade, with one yard and an- 
eighth of the plain, will suffice for the purpose. It will also requir: 
half a-yard of plain material, twenty-two inches wide, to line the 
hood. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


———_——_—-___ 


LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH FRENCH BACK 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) | 


No. 7321.—The adjustment of this coat is in regular French strle 
and is very becoming. The front is double-breasted, with a bus 
dart in each side, and is folded under in straight hems, being slightly 

ointed at the center. There is the usual curved center seam pevu- 
iar to the French back, and this is discontinted a little below thr 
waist-line and the fullness at its termination is arranged in a plait 
Between the front and back at each side is an under-arm gore, znd 
these gores, as well as the body-portions of the front, are consider- 
ably shorter than the back, the necessary length being supplied ty 
added skirt-portions, which are joined by cross-coat seams. The-: 
skirt-portions are straight at their front edges, but flare apart diagon- 
ally and extend only to the point of the body-portion. The back 
edge of each overlaps the back in a little coat-plait, at the top « 
which is placed a cut-jet button, the radiance of which heightets 
attractively the illuminating effect of the black satin composing th: 
coat. Large Hungarian pocket-laps of plush are sewed in with the skirt 
seams, and round cuff-facings of the same complete the coat sleeve. 
The fronts are rolled back at the top in lapels by a square plush coller, 
and the lapels are faced to correspond. Button-holes and jet button: 


7321 

Front View. Back View. 
Lapies’ DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, WITH FRENCH Back. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


close the front from the lapels to the top of the skirt, and a row ¢ 
buttons decorates the overlapping side harmoniously. ) 

A coat of this description is a most charming completion to a co 
tume of black satin, silk or any rich silk or wool.texture. For more 
general wear, however, camel’s-hair cloth in any of the plain or fant 
varieties, velvet and similiar fabrics are more useful. The model « 
already much in demand for materials to be made up as indepentert 
garments, and also for those designed to accompany special costume: 
The buttons and the material for facings are always the most impor 
tant features of the decorations for stich coats, and, indeed, ar! 


—_— 


other trimming may be said to be out of place. Plush is one of the 
latest and most fashionable garnitures, and, with handsome buttons, 
makes any garment appear rich and elegant. 

We have pattern N o. 7321 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, four yards and a-fourth are needed in making the coat 
for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
used, two yards will suffice. Price of patttern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations eee this Page.) 


No. 7322.—This basque presents a different outline from any of 
those that have preceded it, the panier effect being developed by the 
addition of separate side-skirt sections, whose arrangement affords a 
charming opportunity for the union of contrasting materials. Dark- 
blue camel's-hair and polka-dotted satin of a contrasting color are 
combined in the construction of the model, and the result is particu- 
larly pleasing and stylish. The fronts of the basque are folded under 
in broad, straight hems, and when they are united with button-holes 
and buttons, they form a deep point at the termination of the closing. 
There are two bust darts in each side, and the back has a center 
seam and long side-back seams, which terminate a short distance 
below the waist-line, the fullness at the extremities of the seams 
being folded in under box-plaits. The back is quite deep, full, 
and nearly square in outline, and between it and ae front at each 
side ig an under-arm gore, which is of the same length as the 
front and arches gracefully over the hip. The panter portion, 
which is of polka-dotted satin, is sewed to the lower part of the 
front and the under-arm gore, and its front edge is turned in for a 
finish, shirred three times and sewed upon the front at the first dart. 
Its back end is arranged in the same way and sewed upon the side- 
back at the seam of the under-arm gore, the lower edge assuming a 
semi-circular outline between the point of the front and the square 
contour of the back. A handsome button is placed at the extremity 
of each back seam, and a neat, standing collar is sewed about the 
neck. The sleeve is in coat shape and is prettily trimmed at the 
wrist with a piece of the satin lined with the material and laid in a 
flaring, double box-plait at the outside of the arm. A strip of satin is 
twisted about the center, and the top of the plait is turned down and 
tacked over them, revealing the lining in a dainty fashion. A piping 
is the only finish required upon the bottom of the basque. 

Such a ue as this looks well whether made of rich or inex- 
pensive material, and it is one of the most becoming modes of the 
season. See Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 327 for another illustration 
of the model. A very handsome example of the style is made of garnet 


9322 
Back View. 


Lavigs’ Basque. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


achmere, with sleeve-trimmings and panier-portions of silk-and- 
atin striped goods, Another is of black satin, with brocade for the 
arts mentioned. Any two materials combine well in this way. 

We have pattern No. 7322 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
ight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
ichea wide be selected for the garment, four yards and an-eighth 
ill be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If 
oods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and three-fourths 
ill suffice for the purpose. It will also require five-eighths of a yard 
{ polka-dotted satin twenty-two inches wide for paniers. Price of 
attern, 1s. or 25 cents. . 
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LADIES’ BIAS BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7343.—One of the chief peculiarities of this basque is 
explained in the title, but, to appreciate its full beauty, it is necessary 
to glance at the engravings, which depict the handsome effect pro- 
duced oy cutting every part of the basque bias, and which is 
rendered especially noticeable from the fact that plaid goods are in 
this instance used in the construction. The adjustment is superb, 
being accomplished according to the French method, with curved 


Front View. 


LaDIES’ Bras BASsQuve. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


closing edges, a deep bust-dart in each side of the front, under-arm 
gores and an arching center-seam. Below the closing, which is 
rformed with button-holes and buttons, each side of the front 
orms a deep point and then curves upward slightly over the hip. 
The under-arm ‘gores are of even depth, but the back extends con- 
siderably below, and is slightly fan-shaped. The edges are finished 
with velvet pipings, and the effect of this simple decoration is very 
attractive. A standing collar completes the neck. The sleeve is in 
coat shape, with a dart seam at the outside of the arm, and this 
seam is left open at the hand for two or three inches and piped with 
velvet, the piping being continued about the wrist. Three buttons 
are placed on the upper side near the outer edge. 
though plaid, striped or figured goods make up in a particularly 
effective manner by this model, plain fabrics are equally: au;table: 
Plain methods of finish are most appropriate for the basque, as its 
outlines and adjustment are its most attractive features and are not 
improved by elaborate garnitures, This basque will often be selected 
to compose the body of a costume, of which over-skirt No. 7354, price 
1s. or 25 cents, forms a portion. It may, however, be as stylishly 
combined with any other over-skirt or with a draped skirt. 

We have pattern No. 7343 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, will require three yards and three-fourths of 
goods twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and seven-eighths forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents, 


—_————_ 


LADIES’ POINTED, GORED BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 338.) 


No. 7345.—Two of the most important features of this basque— 
its outline and adjustment—are almost described in the title, and are 
particularly graceful attributes of the mode, rendering it, moreover, 
generally becoming to almost every figure. The basque is made of 
suit goods, and closes from the throat with button-holes and buttons, 
the ae being turned underneath in straight hems, At the termina- 
tion of the closing, the skirt describes a deep point and then curves 
upward over the hip, deepening again into a point at the center of 
the back. The adjustment is performed by two bust darts in each 
side of the front, under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam, 
and is simply perfect in effect, the number of seams making a stout 
figure appear more symmetrical and rendering more apparent the 
beauty of a fine form. A deep band of plaid borders the bottom of 
the basque, and a similar decoration completes the wrist of the 
stvlish coat-sleeve. <A facing of plaid in Pompadour style is applied 
upon the front and carried about the back in the outline of a rolling 
collar, while a standing military collar of the.same material gives 
& permanent finish to the neck of\the garment. 


6 


838 


Many ladies, especially stout ones, will prefer to omit the band 
from the skirt in favor of a piping or some similar decoration, while 
is style of decoration. The Pom- 
padour trimming may be omitted or retained, at the pleasure of the 


slender ones will generally retain 


wearer. Sometimes a_heart- 
shaped section, shirred either 
lengthwise or crosswise, is sub- 
stituted for it. This model is 


adapted to any material from. 


satin to calico, and its modes of 
finish are fully as numerous. 

We have pattern No. 7345 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the garment, three yards and 
a-half will be required in its 
construction for a lady of me- 
dium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, one yard 
and five-eighths will be sufficient 
for the purpose. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


+ 
LADIES’ SHAWL-CASE. 


(For Ilustration see this Page.) 


No. 7336.—The article here 
pictured bespeaks its own useful- 


ness, and the engraving shows what a tasteful travelling-accessory it 
may be made. The material represented in the model is crash; and 
, acircular one for each end and an oblong for the main 
portion, are required in the construction. 


three sections 


The oblong or main portion has a lap 
which fastens with two buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and the circular pieces are sewed 


to the end and the seams are bound with 
braid. The lap is similarly finished, and 
the underlapping edge is hemmed. A 
handle, formed of a straight piece of crash 
and bound with braid, is sewed upon the 
top, and the case isthen complete. The in- 
itials or monogram may be embroidered 
- upon the lap or ends, as preferred. 

ae for shawl- 
cases, but canvas, linen and many other | 
materials are appropriate. The affair may be rendered as ornamen- 


Crash is very often se 
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Lapiges’ POINTED, GORED BasqQurE. 
(For Description see Page 837.) 


Lapigs’ SHAWL-—CASE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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7345 
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back edge, and fall in a deep 
two narrow breadths, each o 


belt and are adjusted smoothly at the top by darts, form the front 
They are draped by three, shallow, upward-turning plaits in each 
oint at eachside. The back comprisa 
which is deeply pointed at the botton, 


There is a placket-opening at the 
center, and the top is gauged to 
the depth of three inches at each 
side of it. There are no plaitso: 
other means of draping th 
back, but its fullness is gracefully 
regulated by these gathering 
and is retained in position by 
two pairs of tapes sewed unde 
the side seams and tied together. 
A belt is sewed to the top, and 
all the edges are piped with ve- 
vet, which defines the charm 
diversity of the outlines. 
There is no necessity for ela 
orate trimming upon this over 
skirt, as a plain finish is eva 
better caloulated to display is 
charming contour. Plain bands 
fringe and lace are, boweve:, 
quite appropriate, and co ar 
machine-stitchings and braid 4 
very pretty over-skirt of this 
style is made of plain camel+ 
hair and trimmed with stripe 
goods applied in bands Tb 
model is often selected for com. 


bination with a basque cut by pattern No. 7343, which is in thirteet 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measur. 
costs 1s. or 25 cents, and is illustrated on page 337 of this magazine 

We have pattern No. 7354 in nine siza 
for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inch 
waist measure. To make the garment fo 
a lady of medium size, will require feu 


yards and an-eighth of material twenty 
two inches wide. If goods forty-eign 
inches wide be selected for its construction 
then one yard and seven-eighths will b 


sufficient, Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cent: 


ee 


LADIES’ SKIRT-YOKE. 
(For Illustrations sec Page 889.) 


No. 7325.—Heavy skirtings, such as 3! 
in vogue forjthe Winter season, usually make the figure appear t 


tal as desired, and any means of beautifying it are in order. Some-_ stout, and, besides, are apt to feel uncomfortable if made up w 


times, where a lady has plenty of leisure, ahe makes the case of 


canvas, filling it in with some 
bright or dark color and work- 


ing the design in contrasting - 


tints. A black one, made in this 
way, with a wreath of Autumn 
leaves in natural colors upon each 
end and a spray or wreath upon 
the main portion, is very hand- 
some. Another, of linen, has 
an embroidery design in Turkey- 
red floss upon it. In each in- 
stance the owner's initials or 
monogram is added. Such an 
article forms an acceptable gift. 

Pattern No, 7335 is in one 
size, and calls for one yard and 
one-eighth of material twenty- 
two inches wide in the forma- 
tion of .a shawl-case like it. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ BLAS OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7354.—The construction 

of this over-skirt permits of a 
very graceful and unique effect, 
especially when plaids or figured 


goods are selected. Indeed, the result is very pleasing even when 
lain goods are used, but is especially noticeable in the former 
Instance, as its parts are cut so as to present a bias effect. Plaid 
suiting is used for the model, and velvet 
decorations, Two sections, which cross in 


Front View. 


pings constitute the 
uwl shape below the 


(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 73 


much fullness at the top, As a natural consequence, a yoke of 


style illustrated is not only we 
come because it economizes m 
terial, but also beeange it len 
grace to the figure and increas 
the comfort of the wearer. Cat 
brie is the material tepresent 
in the model, and, in eutting o 
the article, the eloth is fold 
lengthwise at the ceyter of t 
front. A dart is taken up 
each side of the center and al 
over each hip, and the top is f 
ted with perfeet samoothne 
The back edges are turned u 
der for hems, and are closed wi 
button-holes and buttons, a 
the top is completed with a lx 
The yoke extends well over ' 
figure, and is joined in an o: 
nary seam to the lower portx 
Many ladies, especially th 
of robust figure, prefer to hs 
all their skirts made up w 
yoke tops, as they do away w 
tbe necessity for any fulln 
about the waist. If the lov 
part of the skirt be made 
heavy material, the yoke may 
of Silesia, and it will then per 


of a lining without increasing ita bulk to the extent of the usual aha 
in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt-yoke for a |: 
of medium size, will require seven-eighths of a yard of mate: 
thirty-six inches wide. 


Price of pattern,-5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ MUFF. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 

No. 7339.—Muffs are this season much smaller and more orna- 
mental than ever before, and 
they are so fashioned that ahy 
lady may, with the aid of a 
proper pattern, easily construct 
one for herself, or, if she desire, WS 
one to Ls each of her street \ WN 
suits. Indeed, it is one of the RACK \N 
Istest fancies of La Mode tp have \Y \N \\ 
these little conveniences match RO 
the toilettes worn. The law is ACC 
not arbitrary, however, on this rr 


SQQAg 

int; and if neutral tints be se- 

ted, the same one may be car- 
ried with any costume. Velvet 
is the material chosen for the 
illustration of the model, and 
aatin is used for the lining, fur 
forming the decoration. The outside of the muff consists of an oblong 
section, sewed together at its shortest sides. The lining is hemmed 
at each end, and has a deep tuck taken up at the inner edge of each 
hem, to form a casing for an elastic that is only large enough to pass 
easily over the hand. The outside and lin- 
ing are joined together in an ordinary seam 
along the tuck-stitching, both being drawn 
into gathers at the seams by the elastic 
cords in the tucks. Of course, there is con- 
siderable space between the lining and out- 
side, and this is filled in with curled hair, 
cotton batting, down or any material suit- 
able for the purpose. A band of fur is sewed 
about each end, and the muff is then com- 


Front View 


LApvigEs’ Skirt YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 338.) 
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smoothly, and the top of the back-breadth is gathered to reduce it 
to the proper size, a placket-opening being finished at the left side. 
The gores are of the polka-dotted satin, and about the bottom of 
the skirt is a box-plaiting of the goods three inches deep. Above 
this plaiting the front and sides 
are overlaid at equal intervals 
with double oox-plaits of the 
suit material, each plait being 
shirred twice across near the 
bottom and flaring out in fan 
shape below the shirrings. A very 
broad band of the polka-dotted 
goods is placed across the breadth 
above the plaiting, and before 
the side seams are clo a 
graceful drapery in over-skirt 
style is permanently adjusted. 
The front of this drapery is in 
tablier form, and is of medium 
len The top is conformed 
to the shape of the gores by darts, 
and the sides are each draped by a gathering extending from the 
bottom half-way to the top. The back consists of a full breadth, 
gathered at ‘the top and also at the right side from the bottom for 
several inches, At the upper extremity of the shirring in the sides 
the edge of the breadth is turned back ina 
sort of revers and fastened in a loop, and 
then the portion above and below the loop 
is sewed with the back of the skirt to the 
adjoining gore and corresponding edge of 
the drapery. The left edge is gracefully 
draped by two, deep, upturning raita, and 
is likewise sewed to the left side-gore and 
front-drapery. The difference in the mode 
of draping the two sides causes the back- 


‘ 
~ 


plete and ready for service. 7339 drapery to fall in a deep point over the cen- 
Satin, silk, brocade or plain suit goods of ter of the back-breadth, and produces a 
either silk or woolen texture—in fact, any Lapres’ Murr. charming variation from any of the other 


material made up into dresses—are used for 
muffs, and the decorations comprise almost 
as varied a range of materials. Lace, beaded 
or plain passementerie, fringe, jet and cachemire pendants and sim- 
ilar styles of ornamentation are now applied almost as commonly 
to muffs as to dresses, and fur is, of course, as appropriate as it ever 
was for their embellishment. Sometimes, however, they are lined, 
_ with bright-colored silk or 

satin, and a bow of ribbon 
of corresponding color, 
fastened upon the top, is 
the only decoration. Again, 
they are partly or entirely 
covered with brilliant fea- 
ther-bands. Indeed, any 
fancy, whether it be in fa- 
vor of plainness or elabo- 
ration, may be gratified 
without conflicting with 
the edicts of Fashion re- 
garding their construction. 
The model is again pie 
tured at Ladies’ figure No. 
5 on 326. 

Pattern No. 7339 is in 
one size, and calls for five- 
eighthe of a yard of velvet 
twenty inches wide for 
the outside and founda- 
tion, together with five- 
eighths of a yard of satin 
for lining, in making a 
muff like it. Price of pat- 
tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


ee cere 7320 
LADIRS’ WALKING . 
SKIRT. Front View. 


For Iiustrations see this Page.) 

No. 7320.—Dark-blue 
_ camel’s-hair and polka- 
dotted satin of a con- 
trasting color are united in the formation of this stylish skirt, and 
the effect of the combination is indeed charming. A front-gore, two 
side-gores (one for each side) and a back-bresdth are comprised in 
the construction of the skirt itself, which is of the fashionable walk- 
ing length. There are darts in the tops of the gores which fit them 


(For Description see this Page.) 


styles in vogue. The drapery and skirt are 
sewed to the same belt, and a pair of tapes 
are sewed under the side seams and tied 
together to regulate the closeness of the skirt. A facing of the satin is 
applied upon the reversed portion of the back-drapery and forms the 
only decoration upon this portion. 

If desired, the drapery may be bordered with bands of the con- 
trasting material’ or with 
lace, fringe, knife-plaitings 
or any appropriate decora- 
tion. The effectiveness of 
the panel-trimming upon 
the skirt would not, how- 
ever, be enhanced by such 
anaddition. The trimming 
may be entirely omitted 
from the skirt or varied 
in any way the wearer 
fancies, without at all de- 
tracting from the stylish- 
ness or beauty of the 
model. Any two mate- 
rials may be combined in 
the construction of such a 
skirt, with the most pleas- 
ing results. The model is 
also handsomely illustra- 
ted, with different mate- 
rials and trimmings, at La- 
dies’ figure No. 6 on page 
327 of this DeLineator. 


Any style of basque 
may be worn with the 
skirt. 


We have pattern No. 
7320 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist mea- 
sure. To make the ekirt 
for a lady of medium size, 
will require five yards and 

three-fourths of plain ma- 
terial, with two yards and seven-eighths of polka-dotted goods, each 
twenty-two inches wide. If material forty-eight inches wide be 
selected for the pu , three yards and a-fourth of plain, together 
with a yard and a-fourth of pollca-dotted material, will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30) centa. 


7320 


 Stde-Back View. 
Lapies' WALKING SKIRT. 


(Ror Description see this Page.) 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


tom of the cloak is finished with rows of machinesstitching. Fur 


Figure No. 1.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 1.—A costume, useful for all ordinary occasions and 


purpose the one best suited to the requirements of a growing 
miss, The one illustrated meets just this emergency, and is at the 


same time stylish and comfortable. It consists of a cashmere dress 
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FiGuRE No. 1.—Mzgses’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see thia: Page.) 


trimmed with Scotch plaid satine, a fancy cloth cloak decorated with 
thick plush, and a muff of the latter fabric lined with red satin. The 
cape and pockets are also lined with the satin, and it is also effective 
to line the cuff-facings with the same and not tack their tops to the 
sleeve. This gives just a glimpse of brightness, sufficient to make 
the costume very attractive. 

The cloak is double-breasted, and is fitted by darts over the bust, 
side-backs with a plait laid over the skirt-portion of their seams, 
and a center-back seam closed its whole length. It has large, 


square pockets with ee pocket-laps, and a short, round cape 
neatly fitted by shoulder darts. This cape has a military collar, 


which also confinés a deep, round colar that is half overlaid with a 
plush facing of the same outline, so that the effect of a double 
collar is produced. A band of plush borders the cape, and the bot- 


may be used in place of plush, but the latter is the leading favorite 
of the Winter both as decoration and lining, the brightest of color 
being selected for linings, and gray, black or seal-brown being used — 
for borders and outer-trimmings. Upon page 345, two views of the | 
garment may be seen, where it is made up with some variation in 


the trimming, 


The model to this cloak is No, 7330, price 1s, or 25 
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Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ PILGRIMAGE CosrumeE. 
(For Description see Page 841.) 


cents, and is in sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 

The dress has a basque fitted after the usual manner and closing at 
the back. The upper part is plain, but a skirt-portion of plaid 
added and looks like a broad band applied to the outside of a round 
basque. The skirt is four-gored, and is completed with a shirred 
front and a looped back-drapery bordered to correspond with the 
basque. The sleeve has a plaid cuff-facing, and the skirt is trimmed 
with a kilt-plaited flounce of the cashmere, to which a plaid band 
may be applied before the plaits are laid, provided. the maker thins 
it advisable. To produce the regular handkerchief effect, the pla 
should be cut either lengthwise or crosawise, not bias, The mode 
to-this dress is No. 7252, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in eight size: 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 

The muff is of the usual(shape and-style, and is made of plush 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER, ‘asad 


lined with satin and decorated at the ends with ornamental silk 
cord, in place of tassels. The pattern to this muff is No. 7340, 
6d. or 10 cents, and is in one size for misses and girls. It is 
again illustrated on page 348 of this issue. 
The hat is of felt in the Derby shape, and has a thick corded band. 


= Freurs No. 2.—MISSES’ PILGRIMAGE COSTUME. 
2 (For Illustration see Page 840.) 


- , Fievrr No. 2.—The three pilgrimage costumes appearing in this 
* gumber of the Deurngator, for the hasty, the miss and the girl, are, 
-. inthe main, alike; although, of course, there are modifications in 
x. each relative to the size and age of the wearers. They are all pretty, 
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Figure No. 3.—MIsSEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


popular and convenient, and may be nade warm enough for the 
coldest weather by flannel or chamois-skin linings.or underwaists. 
The costume here illustrated is made of momie cloth, and is trimmed 
with striped satin. Its skirt is four-gored, and of a neat length; 
and, if it be necessary to economize, it may be a “sham” of Si esia 
or plain calico, with a facing only ’of the suiting under the kilt- 
founce, The latter is made quite deep, and is trimmed with a bias 
band of the satin before the plaits are laid. It extends nearly to 
the knees, and if a pocket-opening be cut in the bottom of the upper 
Ee in the drapery, so that the polonaise will not require to be 
lifted to get at the pocket, no suiting need be applied above the kilt. 
The polonaise is like a deep Princess, fitted by single bust darts, 
un se a center seam and side-back seams, the latter three 
rminating just below the waist-line in extra widths that are folded 


341 
underneath in plaits. Four folds turning upward are fastened in 
the under-arm seams to drape the front, and tapes and straps drape 
the back. The front closes down to the folds with button-holes and 
buttons, and below them the hems are tacked together and a broad 
bias facing of satin is turned up from the bottom of the front. A 
narrower facing completes the back, and a girdle of cord with orna- 
mental ends is knotted about the waist. A button is fastened over 
the end of each side-back seam. The sleeves are completed in 
cuff style with satin facings, at the back of which buttons and 
simulated button-holes are also arranged. 

The cape is shaped to the figure by shoulder seams that have extra 
widths or laps along their lower halves, and both cape and laps are 
completed with machine-stitching, and ‘three buttons and button, 
holes fasten each pair of Japs together. The neck is finished with a 
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Figure No. 4.—Misses’ Party Costume. 
(For Description see Page 842.) 


military collar, which confines a Capuchin hood that is lined with 
satin and machine-stitched along its edges. 

Plush, fur, velvet or contrasting a will be employed for deco- 
rating costumes of this description. Upon page 343, two views oe 
the model to this costume may be Pik sae It is No. 7338, 
ls. or 25 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
years of age. 

The hat is of plush, with a satin scarf for its only decoration. 


ees 


—--— > = - — 
FigurE No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Fieurt No. 3.—This-engraving represents acharming costume for 


342 


a miss to wear to church or school, or upon any occasion not re- Turkish sash made as follows: A breadth of brocade, about two 
quiring a gala toilette. The materials 


skirt, mixed suiting for the over- 
dress and striped satin for the 
decorations. The skirt is four- 
gored, lined with cambric, and 
hemmed up on the facing at the 
bottom. made of tho suiting, 
it can be trimmed with a plait- 
ing and a bias band. The back- 
breadths are laid in two double 
box-plaits, the outer folds of 
which fall over the back edges 
of the fablier, which are confined 
by the side seams. This tablier 
is draped higher at one side than 
at the other by upward-turning 
sea, while at the right side the 
ower edge turns up in a revers 
that is faced with striped satin. 
The point of the revers comes at 
the lower end of a slash made 
in the left side of the tablter, and 
which is underlaid by four plait- 
ings of silk, vith a bow at the 
top of the slash, Two views 
of the garment may be seen on 
p e 349, where it is trimmed a 
ittle differently. The model is 
No. 7344, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
and is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age. 


The aa may be worn in | 


place of a basque; or, if prefer- 
ed, it ey 

any other 
no basque or waist is worn be- 
neath it, the lapels turn back 
over a chemisette of silk or 
satin. 
flannel of ared or blue color, and 
ats closing and lower edges are 
finished with machine-stitching. 
It is fitted by single bust darts, 
side-backs and a center seam, 
with a lap below the waist-line. 


be worn over one or 


the striped goods, and the lapels, collar and pocket-laps are faced school or home wear. 


with the same. The jacket may 
again be seen upon page 347, 
where two views of it are given. 
Fur, plush, satin and velvet are 
all used in decorating such gar- 
ments. The model is No, 7349, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 

The hat is of felt, with decora- 
tions of the striped satin upon it - 
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Figure No. 4.—MISSES’ PARTY 
COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 841.) 


Ficure No. 4.—As here repre- 
sented, this costume is intended 
for gala wear, but, with a quieter 
combination of materials, it may. 
be used for almost any occasion. 
With the exception of the Turk- 
ish sash, which is an addition 
not provided for in the pattern, 
the costume may again be seen 
upon this page, where two views 
of it in plain and striped goods 
are given. It is here made of 
plain and brocaded satin, and is 
very simply but stylishly com- 
pleted. It consists of a Spencer 
waist attached to a short, round 
oe a Spanish over-waist, and a 

-drapery whose ends fall at 
the back alittle to one side of 


ind of waist. When - 


y 
The jacket is lined with | 
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used are velvet for the yards long and three-eighths wide, 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


The sleeves have cuff-facin 


Back View. 
Misses’ COSTUME, WITH SPANISH WAIST. 
(For Description see Page 348.) 


Front View. 


— 


is sewed together along its sel- 
vedges and is closely gathered 
at the ends and finished with silk 
tassels. It is then knotted as 
illustrated and tacked over the 
shirring, the ends falling to the 
bottom of the skirt. The latter 
is tour-gored and is lined with 
paper muslin, faced with crino- 
line, turned up over the outside, 
and hemmed down on the fac- 
ing, being cut sufficiently long 
for that purpose. 

The Spencer waist is shirred 
to the belt at both the front and 
back, but is plain upon the shoul- 
ders. Its sleeves are of the reg- 
ular coat shape, cut rather short 
and finished with velvet cuffs 
overlaid with appliqué embroid- 
ery in gay colors. 

The Spanish waist has its front 
fitted by a dart seam at each 
side, its back-sections are narrow 
and graceful, and its side-back 
and ynder-arm portions are 80 
shaped as to give the garment 
the glove-fit now so desirable, 
on account of the introduction 
of Jersey costumes. It is laced 
permanently at the front, and, 
when adjusted, closes in the same 
manner at the back. Its upper 
and lower edges are finished to 
correspond with the cuff, though 
both may be made much more 
effective by hand-embroidery. 
The appligué is, however, quickly 
applied, and the result is very 
handsome and stylish. 

A Spencer waist snd drapery 
of suit goods, with a velvet over- 
waist and skirt, make a rich dress 
for church or the promenade, 


of while two shades of suiting will form a very pretty suit for 
The model to this costume is No. 7328, prive 


ls. or 25 cents, and is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. 


FieurE No. 5.—GIRLS’ PII- 
GRIMAGE COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fiourg No. 5.—The engrav- 
ing represents the last and least 
of the pilgrimage costumes issued 
this month. It is made of dark 
écru suiting, with plush of aseal- — 
brown color for the contrasting | 
decorations. 

The polonaise portion is very 
like the others, except that its 


front is not draped, and that its — 


back-skirt is caught up in loose 
loops or burnaus side-drapery. 
The front closes with button- 
holes and buttons, and its lower 
edge is widely faced with velvet — 
and hemmed up on the outside 
in the “fish-wife ” style of drap- 

The back-drapery is hem- 
med and falls nearly straight. 
At the end of each side-back 
seam, which terminates in an ex- 
tra width just below the waist- 
line, is a button like those closing 
the front; but it may be omit- 
ted if not desired. A girdle of 
heavy cord with tasselled ends is 
knotted about the waist and falls 


the center. At the left side of the front the scarf is gathered or at one side of the front. The sleeves are in coat shape and have 
shirred to raise it prettily, and the shirring is concealed by a plain cuff-facings of plush, which finish them prettily. 
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343 


The cape is fitted by shoulder 


A Byron collar is attached to the neck and rolls over 


pointed hood, which is lined with 
plush and has a band of plush 
about its outer edge. 
and tassels confine the cape and 
hood, being knotted in front. 
The skirt is four-gored, and 
in this instance the gores are 
neatly trimmed with a deep kilt- 
pane of the suiting, while the 
k-breadth is left perfectly 
oy If desired, the skirt ma 
ave only a broad band of tah 
for its decoration, instead of the 
ae Such a little costume 
could made very bright by 
using plaid goods in place of the 
plush, and it is also a natty idea to 
make a cap or turban with a soft 
crown of the suiting and with 
plush for the facing or binding. 
The model to this charming 
costume may again be seen on 
page 344. It is No. 7336, price 
10d. or 20 centa, and is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of age. 
_ The hat is of felt, with deco- 
rations of satin and ostrich tips. 


ee eee 


Figure No. 6.—GIRLS’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Ilustration see this Page.) 


Fievrr No. 6.—The engrav- 
ing illustrates the street-appear- 
ance of a charming little costume 
com "of a cloak and dress, 
the former concealing all of the 
latter, ars the tiny frill at the 
bottom. The dress is in Princess 
form at the front, with added 
draperies and bretelles; while 


A cord: 


seams and has a binding of plush. 
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Fiegure No. 6.—GrR1is’ CosTuMeE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


old-gold satin or silk. The model may be seen upon 
the top of a where two views of it are given. It is No. 7350, price 


Tod. or 26 


cents, and is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years of 
age. The cloak may be made 
of any fancy cloth, or of heav 
suiting or velvet, and is grace 
stylish and comfortable. 

The hat is of furry felt, and 
is trimmed with satin, a metal 
sword and a silk pompon. 


a 


MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH 
SPANISH WAIST. 
(For Illustrations see Page 842.) 


No. 7328.— Plain and striped 
suit goods are united in this 
costume, which displays some 
charming and quaint effecta, 
The skirt is made of plain goods 
and is fashioned with a front- 
gore, a gore for each side and & 
back-breadth, the latter being 
gathered at the top, while the 
gores are fitted smoothly by the 
aid of darts, a ptacket-opening 
being finished at the left side 
and a belt sewed on in the usual 
manner. The bottom of the skirt 
is finished plainly. 

The drapery is in scarf or sash 
style, and consists of a breadth of 
the goods shirred perpendicular- 
ly through the center in a cluster 
of three rows and sewed upon 
the skirt through these shirrings 
over the seam of the front and 
left side-gore just below the belt. 
About a quarter of a yard from 
the bottom, the ends are laid in 
plaits and then they are crossed 
at these plaits over the seam of 
the right side-gore and back- 


the back is in ee shape, with an added skirt-portion or back- breadth about half-way between the top and bottom of the skirt, 
ic 


breadth, over wh 
dress closes at the back and was 


cut by pattern No. 7304, which | 


is in seven sizes for 
three to nine years o 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The cloak is made of fancy 
cloth and has a sack-front slight- 
ly shaped by an under-arm dart, 
and a center-back seam termin- 
ating a little below the waist- 
line in an extra width that is 
folded under in a box-plait. The 
folds of this plait are held in place 
by strap-sections of velvet, sewed 
in with the side seams and fast- 
ened over the skirt with slide- 
knots of the same. A_ patch- 
pecket upon each front has sim- 
ar pieces at its sides that fold 
over ita center, where they are 
fastened with a knot. The same 
decoration appears upon the 
sleeve, pare sewed in with the 
seams; while about the neck is 
a deep, falling collar, also made 
of velvet. The fronts close with 
hooks and loops or with button- 
holes and flat buttons, but this 
aan is concealed by an orna- 
mental one consisting of a plas- 
‘tron of velvet buttoned on in 
double-breasted style. The 
effect is charming, especially 
when the contrasting fabric is 
velvet or plush. If no contrast 
be desired, then the edges of all 
the velvet 
if a bit o 


pe from 
age, and 


color be fancied, 


fall the loo 


rtions described ma 


ped sections of the basque. The making the arrangement appear di 
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Front View. 


Misses’ PILGRIMAGE COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE AND Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 844.) 


be piped, corded or bound; or 


; center of the front-gore, and then stitching the to 
ey may be lined with red or it at the waist-line, thus completing both skirt ccd 


agonal and very graceful. A piece 


of the goods is twisted over the 
crossing of the ends to conceal 
the tackings, and all the edges 
are piped with plain goods, the - 
sash itself being of the striped 
material, A long cable-cord, tip- 
ped with fancy ornaments, 1s ar- 
ranged in a scroll upon the low- 
er part of the shirring and tied 
in a bow below it, adding a very 
effective touch to the decorations. 
The waist of the costume is 
in the French or gathered style, 
extending only to the belt and 
depending for its adjustment 
upon the seams on the shoulders 
and under the arms and a clus- 
ter of gathers at the center of 
the back and: in each side of the 
front. The straight front edges 
are turned under in hems and 
closed with button-holes and 
buttons, and the neck is com- 
pleted with a narrow, standin 
collar. It is made of stripe 
goods, and the sleeves, which are 
in coat shape, are of the same, 
being encircled at the wrist with 
a pointed cuff-facing of plain 
goods. Over this facing upon 
the center of the upper side is 
a lacing of light cableccoid: hav- 
ing its ends tipped with tiny tas- 
sels, The waist is joined to the 
skirt by placing the belt over it so 
that the closing is even with the 
of the belt upon 
waist portions. 
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Outside of the waist proper is worn a fancy waist in what is 
called the “Spanish” style. It extends about as far below the 
waist-line as a basque and to the bust at the top. It is really in 
two parts, the front and back edges being curved and finished with 
fitted facings of the goods. Wither the front or back may be per- 
manently closed, and a lacing of cord with tasselled ends simulated 
upon the outside. In the present instance both are provided with 
eyelet-holes, through which cord is really laced, a fly-facing being 
run underneath. The fitting is 
accomplished by means of side- 
front, under-arm and side-back 
gores, and is simply perfect. 
Plain goods are used for this 
waist, and a piping finishes all 
the edges. 

While the Spanish waist is a 
very stylish and pretty feature 
of this costume, its adoption or 
omission is optional with the 
fancy of the young miss or the 
judgment of mamma. The cos- 
tume is complete without it, but 
is eee with it, and every miss 
will think so. It will never be 
omitted from an evening or best 
dress if the young damsel be 
allowed to exercise her prefer- 
ence, and as it ‘is graceful and 
becoming, requires but a smajl 
quantity of material and is easily 
made, why should it? Any two 
materials make up tastefully in 
this way, and fringe, lace or plait- 
ings may border the sash, if de- 
sired, Any pretty decoration may 
be added upon the bottom of the 
skirt, though it is as fashionable 
when plainly finished. A cos- 
tume of this style, intended for 
a Christmas entertainment, is 
made of pearl-gray cashmere, 
with a little plaiting of cherry- 
red satin under the hem of the 
skirt, a satin drapery and Spanish waist, and satin cuff-facings. Gray 
cord and tassels are used. A reference to Misses’ figure No. 4, 
shown on page 341 of this DeLrnearTor, will disclose another pretty 
illustration of the model. 

We have pattern No. 7328 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Three yards and three-fourths of plain ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, with three yards and five-eighths of 
striped material of the same width, will rake the costume for a miss 
of eleven years, If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, then 
one yard and three-fourths of the 
plain material, with one yard and | 
seven-eighths of striped, will ames Wyat 
suffice for its construction. Price oe teee hen 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ PILGRIMAGE OOS- 
TUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CAPE AND HOOD. 

(For Illustrations see Page 943.) 


No. 7338.—The artistic beauty 
of the ful fashion known as 
the “pilgrimage costume” is as 
alluring to the miss as to her 
mamma, and, with proper modi- 
fications, is suse as appropriate. 
It is here illustrated in a style 
particularly adapted to her, and 
the selection of materials accords 
nicely with the construction of 
the model, suit goods of a deep 
navy-blue tint being employed in 
the formation, with 
four-gored—that is, it 
and a back-breadth. 
The front and sides have darts at the top, which fit them smoothly ; 
and the back is gathered twice across to bring its fullness within the 
proper space. A deep side-plaiting of the suit goods trims the bot- 
tom, being stitched far enough from the top toform its own heading. 

The over-dress is in polonaise style and is deep enough to conceal 
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Front View. 


has a gore for the front, one for each side, 


Missus’ GORED W RAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 945.) 


polka-dotted woolen for facings. The skirt is - 
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the skirt above the plaiting. It is straight at its closing edges, which 
fold under in hems and Bave a single bust dart in each side. The 
closing is made with button-holes and buttons to a short distance 
below the waist-line, and then the hems are lapped acd tacked 
together. Side-back seams and acenter seam, all three of which 
terminate a short distance below the waist-line, fit the back beauti- 
fully; the extra width at the extremity of the center seam being 
folded in an under box-plait and that at each side-back sea ina 


a button at the top of each. After 
_ the under-arm seams are closed, 
four upward-turning plaits are 
folded just in front of each one 
about half-way between the 
waist-line and the lower edge, 
and these plaits are carried across 
the front and tacked at the hems, 


alt, 


raising the back in a fashionably 
bouffant manner. Tapes are fast- 
ened under the side seams and 
tied together at the back to regu 
late the closeness of the drapery, 
and another tape is fastened at 
the end of the center seam and 
tacked to the skirt lower down 
to retain it in the graceful pose 
illustrated. A broad facing of 
polka-dotted goods trims the bot- 


ner, 
and is completed with a deep, 
round cuff-facing of the trim- 
ming goods, 


accessories of this costume are 
the little shoulder cape and the 
pretty hood, which are adjusted 
about the neck. The eape has 


and is fitted by seams upon the 


tom in a quaint and stylish man- | 
The sleeve is in coat shape 


Among the most charming — 


side-plait turning backward, with | 


draping the front beautifully and — 


straight, hemmed front edges — 


shoulders, which curve in con- 


formity with the figure and have © 


narrow extensions upon their lower portions, which lap from the 
front over the back and are fastened to place under buttons. The 
edges are finished with a binding. There is a seam through the 
center of the hood, and the reversed portion has a plait folded in it 
near the bottom, which gives it a graceful, easy effect. It falls in 


a deep point and is lined with the polka-dotted goods, and a facing © 


of the same is applied upon the edges to make them ap 
they were turned over, The neck is gathered slightly and 
sewed with the cape to a tiny 
binding, and the two are fast- 
ened about the neck under a 
rolling collar of the trimming 


are joined together by tacking 
the belt to the under-arm seams 
at the waist-line. 
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be preferred to that illustrated, 
it may be adopted instead; but 
flat decorations are preferable to 
any other. Facings or bands of 


most fashionable trimmings and 
are generally selected, the most 
vivid tints being permissible. 
The costume is also 
displayed at Misses’ figure No. 2, 
on page 340 of this magazine. 
The skirt may be made up plain. 
if preferred. All kinds of suit 
goods are made up in this way, 
and the model is much admired ss 
a school and house dress. Rougb- 
finished “ homespuns " and can- 
el’s-hair suitings are favorite selections for such costumes; and the 
simpler the finish, the more fashionable is the little woman’s toilette. 

e have pattern No. 7338 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of eleven years, 
will require nine yards of material twenty-two inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be selected for its construction, theu 


Back View. 
Gras’ PrrenmaGe COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE AND Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 3845.) 


ar as if | 


goods. The skirt and polonaise | 


If any other style of trimming — 


contrasting goods are among the © 


andsomely — 


three yards and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 


25 cents. 
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MISSES’ GORED WRAPPER. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 844.) 


No. 7337.—Polka-dotted suiting is the material selected for this 
rapper, and plaitings of cardinal-red, with bows to match, form 
ie decorations. The adjustment of the wrapper is loose enough to 
: graceful as well as comfortable, there being an under-arm dart in 
co side, and side-back gores and a center seam at the back. The 
osing edges are turned under 
wide, straight hems and united 
| the way to the bottom with 
»oks and eyes. Upon each side 
a square pocket of ample size, 
roed down at the top in a curv- 
| lap having a button upon each 
id and a cluster of ribbon loo 
id ends falling from beneath it. 
ae sleeve is in coat shape and 
turned up for a hem at the 
rist, and beneath the hem is 
wed a narrow red plaiting. A 
nilar plaiting borders the deep, 
ilor collar, which is sewed to 
e neck in the same seam with 
e straight, standing collar, and 
bow is fastened at the throat, 
nilar bows being arranged over 
e closing at intervals between 
igsand the bottom. The lower 
ge of the wrapper is turned 1 et 
»in a hem about two inches Bayes ANN aie 
ep, and the length thus taken me: th iene 
fis supplied by a plaiting of 1 REE CEE: 
rrespondin g wi EA Matt 
Flannels, cashmeres, delaines 
d plain, plaid and figured suit- 
gs are used for such wrappers, 
d the trimmings comprise all 
rts of decorations from ma- 
ine-stitechings to laces, A 
ry pretty wrapper is of navy- 
ae suiting, with a ruffle of the same piped with pale blue about 
e bottom, and hae blue pipings also upon the collar and pockets. 
ie bows are of the two shades and are fringed out at the ends. 
10ther is of brown delaine, trimmed with cardinal bands, A pretty 
acy is to make the wrapper of drab Canton flannel with the fleecy 
de out, and trim it with red flannel. —, 
We have pattern No. 7337 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
teen years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
: the garment, five yards and three-fourths will be required in its 
onstruction for a miss of thirteen years. If goods forty-eight 
shes wide be chosen, two yards . ° 
d five-eighths will be sufficient. 
ice of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ PILGRIMAGE COS- 
IMR WITH ADJUSTABLE 
CAPE AND HOOD. 
(Por Illustrations sce Page 844.) 
No. 7336.—A pilgrimage cos- 
me for the wee girl, which 
just as stylish and ‘attractive 
those designed for her mam- 
3 and elder sisters, is here illus- 
ited. It is made of plain and 


ag ee 


: Sr 


uid suit goods, and the descri 

m will explain the method of 

mbination. The akirt is four- 

red, and the gores have tiny 7333 
1itg laid in them to take the Front View. 


we of darts in fitting them 
1oothly, the breadth forming 
e back being gathered to regu- 
eits fullness. A placket-open- 
y is at the left side, and a belt is sewed to the top. The 
ttom of the skirt is trimmed with a deep side-plaiting, and when 
» over-dreas portion is adjusted, this plaiting is the only part that 
rigible, the effect being consequently much hike that of a kilt. 

rhe over-dreas is in polonsise style and buttons from the throat to a 
le below the waist-line. The hems are then lapped and sewed 
rether for the remainder of their length. There are a bust dart 
id an under-arm dart in-each side, and the back has side-back 
ma and a center seam, which terminate a short distance below 


(For Description see this Pago.) 


Grats’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 3846.) 
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the waist-line, the extra width at the end of the center seam 
being folded in a box-plait on the under side, while that at each 
side-back seam is disposed in a backward-turning side-plait. The 
lower part of the: front is faced with plaid and turned up in 
“washerwoman” style to the depth of several inches, and the 
under-arm seams are discontinued a little above this turned-up | 
portion, narrow extra-widths being allowed on the back below 
their extremities, which are folded under as if for hema The 

: lower part of the back is then 
draped by tacking two loose folds 
in each side and fastening them 
to the front at the top of the 
reversed portion. Owing to this 
arrangement, the back falls in 
an oval outline, and when tapes 
are fastened under the side seams 
and tied together to retain the 
fullness in position, the effect is 
very pretty. The sleeve is in 
coat shape and has a plaid cuff- 
facing at the wrist, and the neck 
is completed with a plaid rolling 
collar. Under this collar are ad- 
justed a short, round cape and a 
hood, which add to the pictur- 
esqueness as well as to the con- 
venience and utility of the hand- 
soire costume. 

The cape is made of plaid 
goods. It reaches about half- 
way between the shoulders aud 
waist-line, and is beautifully fitted 
by seams upon the shoulders. 
The front edges are turned under 
for hems, and the bottom is’ 
plainly finished. A single piece ' 
of plain goods forms the hood. 
A seam is taken up through the 
center, and the ends are turned 
over 80 as to properly reverse 
the edges. The neck edge is 
hollowed out and slightly gathered, and then the cape and hood are 
sewed to a narrow binding. The hood is lined with plaid. 

To attach the over-dress and skirt, the under-arm seams are tacked 
at the waist-line to the belt. A handsome cord is passed twice about 
the waist and tied carelessly at the side, tassels being fastened to the 
ends, This addition gives the finishing touch to the costume. 

Any materials make up handsomely in this way, and one may be 
used for the entire costume if preferred. The hood and cape, being 
adjustable, may be removed when not desired. At Girls’ figure 
No, 5 on page 342 of this issue, another view of the model may be 
seen. A very pretty costume, ’ 
made up in this way, 1s of garnet ' 
camel's-hair, with velvet facings. 
Another is of navy-blue suiting, 
with plaid facings, cape and trim- 
mings. The use of flannelly- 
looking fabrics called ‘ home- 
spuns” is very fashionable for 
such costumes, and bnght col- 
ored decorations usually acoom- 
pany them. Machine-stitchings 
are sometimes the only deoora- 
tion applied when a contrast is 
developed in the construction. 

We have pattern No. 7336 in 
seven sizes for girls from three - 
to nine years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of six 
years, will require four yards and 
three-fourths of the plain goods 
and five-eighths of a yard of the 
plaid, air twent eles inches 
wide. In forty-eight-inch goods, © 
two yards and a-helf of the plain 
with thrée-cighths of a yard of 
the plaid, would suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. | 
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MISSES’ CLOAK, WITH CAPE. 
(For Dustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7330,—Cloth of a heavy quality is represented in this model, ' 


and plush, machine-stitching and bone buttons form the trimming. 
The cloak is double-breasted, its closing edges being straight and’ 
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turned under in wide hems. The right side buttons upon the left 
and has a row of buttons upon it parallel with those used in closing, 
m order to catry out the double-breasted effect. There is a bust 
dart in each side of the front, and side-backs and a center seam at 
the back, which render the adjustment a stylish medium between 
close and balf-fitting. Narrow extensions are allowed on the side- 
back seams a little below the waist and are folded under in tiny 
plaits, which produce just a suggestion of the coat effect. A button 
is placed at the top of each plait, and a long, Hungarian pocket 
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Gms’ ULSTER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of plush is sewed on each side of the front. Round cuff-facings 
of plush complete the coat-shaped sleeves, and a deep, round collar 
of the same is sewed to the neck in the seam with a little, standing 
collar. In the same seam is sewed a short cape, which is one of the 
most jaunty and stylish features of the garment. It reaches only 
about half-way to the waist-line and is beautifully fitted by seams 
upon the shoulders, which curve in dart shape at their upper 
portions. The front edges are folded under in hems, and do not 
meet, but flare apart prettily from the throat. Besides being very 
ornamental, the cape adds to the comfort of the wearer by providing 
extra warmth for the chest and shoulders. Three rows of machine- 
stitching finish its edges, and the same number completes the bottom 
of the cloak. | 

Ulster cloth, plain or fur-faced beaver, matalassé goods or any 
variety of cloaking, and heavy camel’s-hair and flannel will make up 
stylishly in this way. Fur, braid, stitching, bands of silk or satin, or 
any decorative material may be applied as a finish. By referring to 
Misseg’ figure No. 1 on page 340 of this issue, another representation 
of the model may be viewed. Elaborate decorations are not requisite 
or even in good taste upon such a cloak, and very often the finizh 

ill consist entirely of stitching. Facings of plush, velvet, etc., are, 
however, in good taste and very ornamental. 

We have pattern No. 7330 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the cloak for a miss of fourteen years, 
six yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
three yards and three-eighths of goods forty-eight inches wide, will 
be required, Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 345.) 


No. 7333.—The attractions of this little costume are so very 
.apparent that they require no special mention. The material 
selected for the model is cashmere, and plaitings of the same and 
plaid facings constitute the trimming. The skirt comprises the cus- 
tomary gores for the front and sides, and a breadth for the back. 
The gores have afew tiny plaits at the top to fit them, and the breadth 
is gathered, a placket-opening being allowed at the center before the 
belt is added. A narrow box-plaiting of the goods, surmounted by 
a broad band of plaid, trims the bottom very prettily. The over- 
dress is in polonaise style, the front being cut on a fold of the goods 
and prettily draped at each side by three upward-turning plaite. The 
back is also,cut on a fold of the goods, but has a curved opening ex- 
tending to a little below the waist-line. It 1s joined to the front at 
the under-arm seams in the usual manner as far as the lowest plait, 
and then has extensions allowed upon its edges, which, after being 
turned under for hems, are each laid in a forward-turning plait at 
each side. Below this plait two loose folds or hanging plaits are 
tacked in the edge of the back, and at the lowest ones it is fastened 
over the edges of the front and to the skirt at the same time. At 
the termination of the closing, which is performed with button- 
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holes and buttons after the edges have been faced, a double box-plan 
is formed of a broad extension, which provides ample fullness for the 
drapery. Under-arm darts, and seams upon the shoulders and along 
the sides of the back, are the only means of adjustment used, and 
they are productive of a graceful and becoming effect. A broad band 
of plaid decorates the drapery edges. Thesleeve is in coat shape and 
is finished with a pretty plaid cuff-facing having two buttons upon 
it at the outside of the arm. A little, standing collar, cut bias, encir- 
cles the neck, and below it at the back is a round, rolling collar of 
plaid, the ends of which extend down the front for some distance 
and terminate under a butterfly bow. The polonaise is tacked to 
the belt of the skirt at the waist-line of the seams, this proces 
completing the arrangement for permanently connecting the two 
parts. 

The unique yet simple disposal of the ery is one of the. 
chief charms of this mode, and the convenience of having the entire 
costume so that it can be slipped on and off at once, renders t 
doubly attractive. Any material is suitable for such a dress, and i 
desired, the skirt and polonaise may contrast, though it is fully s 
fashionable to have them alike, with different goods for trimming, 
The skirt may have a plain hem or a bright under-plaiting for 
finish, and the polonaise may be cut in blocks, piped, or stitch 
several times. 

We have pattern No. 7333 in seven sizes for girls from three 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four y 
and a-half are needed in making the costume for a girl of seven 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards and an 
eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ ULSTER. . 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) | 


No. 7352.—The construction of this comfortable little garment is 
novel as well as practical. It is made of cloaking goods, and is 
double-breasted, closing from the throat to the bottom with buttor- 
holes and fancy horn buttons. It has an under-arm dart in e 
side of the front and a curved seam at the center of the back, the 
latter terminating a few inches from the bottom, and a straight lap 
extending from the left half over the right below its extremity. 
The fronts also lap over the back for a short distance from ther 
lower edges, and above these laps an extension is allowed upon 
the back at each side, which passes forward upon the froal 
and is stitched to place at its front and lower edges, forming a pocket 
that is as useful as it is ornamental. The laps, pockets and all the 
edges are bound with satin, and the laps are further ornamente 
with buttons. The sleeve is in coat shape and has a pretty cuff 
the wrist, which is bound with satin and has its ends crossed unde 
buttons upon the upper side. 

One of the most stylish and charming features of this Ulster is th 
hood, which is sewed to the neck, It is in Capuchin style, and: 


GIRLS’ WRAP. 
(For Description see Page 347.) 


lined with satin. A single piece is used in its construction, it bein 
appropriately hollowed out at the neck, turned over at the ends a 
as to reverse it all around, and ornamented at the point with a sil 
tassel of the color of the goods. | 
Although the title indicates that this model is intended more fa 
an every-day garment than for a “best” wrap, it is just as appropri 
ate for the latter purpose, as the description proves. Any Kind 
cloaking goods or suiting in vogue for girls’ wear makes up pretti 
into cloaks of this style, and.may be finished with bands of si 
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‘, velvet, satin or any similar material, or with braid or stitching. 
We have pattern No. 7352 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
e years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
‘the garment, three yards will be required for a girl of six years, 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and three- 
thths will suffice, rice of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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GIRLS’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 346.) 


No. 7353.—Such a charming little wrap as this will certainly make 
wi the hearts of little women, at least of those who are fortunate 
ough to have one like it. Cloaking goods are used in ita construc- 
n, and narrow bands of fur, fancy buttons, satin facings and a 
‘tty tassel constitute the decorations. The fronts turn under in 
aight hems at the closing and are united their entire length. Nar- 
* under-arm gores and slender, shapely side-backs are introduced 
fitting the garment, and though the arm’s-eye is no larger than 
e of ordinary size, the sleeve is in the graceful wing or dolman 
‘le. This result is accomplished by sewing the back edge of the 
per portion of each sleeve in with the side-back seam from the 
sulder, and joining its curved front edge to a smaller under-portion 
‘ich sews to the lower part of the arm’s-eye. The corner of this 
der part is tacked to the upper side so as to hold it closely about 
» wrist, and it is thus made as comfortable as a coat sleeve. 
edges and the bottom of the wrap are bordered with fur, and on 
th side of the front are oblong pockets edged with fur at the top. 
pretty Capuchin hood, lined with satin, is adjusted about the neck 
the garment and forms one of the most captivating items in the 
‘struction. It is formed of a single piece of the goods turned 
ar at the front ends so as to reverse the edges appropriately, and 
wamed together at the opposite ends. It is gathered slightly at 
+neck and sewed to the garment under a tiny bias facing. 
Juit goods, with warm linings, will often be made up into wraps 
this style and trimmed with contrasting bands, cord, pipings or 
y similar decorations. Regular cloaking goods will also be lead- 
‘favorites for the purpose, and no more suitable trimming than 
‘can be named for them. 
We have pattern No. 7353 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
1e years ote age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three yards 
1 a-half are needed in making the wrap for a girl of five years. 
forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and five-eighths 
suffice for its construction. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 oents. 


a 
GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 7350.—There is a charming novelty in the construction of this 
mk, though the process of formation is very simple. The material 


Front View. 


Grats’ CLOAK. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


lected is cloaking goods of a stylish écru shade, and brown velvet 
“mgs, satin pipings and oxidized buttons comprise the decorations. 
e fronts are single-breasted, with straight hems at their edges, and 
ve an under-arm dart at each side; while the back is in narrow 
ench style, with a curving center seam terminating a little below 
2 waist-line in an under box-plait. In the under-arm seams are in- 
red ornamental pieces, which lap one upon the other in opposite 
‘ections, the upper one passing from the left side over the right 
d the lower one from the right side over the left. They are bound 
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with satin, and the adjacent ends are plaited and fastened to place 
under strips of velvet laid in tiny plaits. Upon each side of the 
front is a pocket, which is faced upon the center with velvet and 
turned over at the ends to produce just the same effect ag these 
laps, the bindings being of satin and the straps of velvet, A binding 
finishes the bottom of the cloak, and an oblong section of velvet, 
finished at its edges in the same way and having a plastron effect, is 
placed upon the right side of the front, with its center even with the 
closing and stitched to position. Button-holes are worked in the 


Front View. 


Back View. 
Misses’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


left , and corresponding buttons are sewed upon the correspond- 
in i ir the cloak, while a row of buttons in placed on the right , 
side parallel with those used in closing. The effect of this addition 
is unique and pleasing. A deep, velvet collar, bound with satin, is 
sewed to the neck, and the joining is concealed with a tiny bias 
facing. The sleeve is in coat shape and has little laps, correspond- 
ing with those at the back, inserted in the seams and crossed upon 
the upper side in the same way. 

The depth of the cloak is a graceful medium, and the construction 
adapts it to any material, whether it be regular cloaking goods or 


suiting. Of course, with the latter warm linings are needed. At 
Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 343 of this issue, the coat may be again 
observ Fur, plush or any fancy material may be used for facings, 


etc., and the finish may be varied in consonance with personal taste. 
All the edges may be machine-stitched or bound with braid. Seal- 
skin cloth is a material which Jooks very much like seal-skin, and is 
valued at a moderate price. It is much used for such cloaks, 

We have pattern No, 7350 in seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three 
yards and five-eighths are needed in making the cloak for a girl of 
seven years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard 
and five-eighths will suffice. It will also require three-fourths of a 
yard of velvet, twenty inches wide, for facings. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 

ee 

MISSES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JAOKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7349.—A jaunty jacket, suitable alike for cloth or dress goods, 
is here represented. Lady's-cloth is the fabric used in the construc- 
tion of the model, and plush forms the trimming. As expressed in 
the title, the front is double-breasted, turning back in lapels at the 
top and closing from these lapels to a little below the waist-line, and 
then slanting away diagonally. There is a bust dart in each side of 
the front, and the two, with side-backs and a curving center seam, 
render the adjustment almost close and very graceful in effect. The 
center seam terminates a little below the waist-line, and at its ex- 
tremity a lap is formed by narrow extensions which are allowed 
upon the edges. Plush pocket-laps, with diagonal ends, are placed 
on the sides, and around cuff-facing of plush completes the stylish 
coat-sleeve. A plush coat-collar encircles the neck, and a facing of 


epee enriches the lapels. Ivory buttons are used in closing, a row. 


ing also added upon the overlapping side. : 

As previously mentioned, cloth and suit goods are equally appro- 
priate for jackets of this style, and the finish, though neceasarily 
simple, may be varied to accord with the texture of the goods se- 
lected. At Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 341 of this magazine, the 
coat may be again observed. Stitchings, pipings, cord or facings 
are applicable, and velvet, corduroy, plush, plain or fancy silk or 
contrasting suit goods may be selected to form the decorations, An 
elaborate application of trimming would not, however, be in good taste 
upon such a jacket, as it would not bein accordance with the style of 
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the garment. Such a jacket is a comfortable and convenient substitute 

upon a fine day for the heavier wraps necessary for bad weather. 
We have pattern No. 7349 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 

fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three 

ae are neeced in making the jacket for a miss of twelve years. 

poe forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and a-half will 

ce. It will also require half 

a-yard of pe , twenty-two 

inches wide, for facings. Price 

of pattern, lod. or 20 cents, 


GIRLS’ SACK APRON. 
(For Hlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7326.—<As a protection to 
the d and as a comfortable 
and youthful-looking mode for 
girls, the style of sack apron here 
pictured is heartily appreciated 
and greatly admired by all moth- 
ers. The model pictured is made 
of cross-barred muslin and trim- 
med in a pretty but simple man- 
ner with Torchon lace. The front 
is cut on a fold of the goods, and 
the back edges are turned un- 
der in wide, straight hems at the 
closing, which prepare them for 
the reception of button-holes 
and pearl buttons. The adjust- 
ment is performed entirely by 
seams upon the shoulders and under the arms, and, though loose 
and comfortable, is quite graceful in effect. The sleeves are in coat 
shape, of easy width, and finished with a frill of lace at the wrist. 
A narrow band of the goods completes the neck, and this band is 
concealed by a decoration formed of two rows of lace run together 
and gathered through the center. <A row of lace, put on with a 
little fullness, ornaments the bottom of the apron, and one of the 
prettiest features of the garment is added in the shape of the sash, 
which passes through openings in the sides 
of the front and ties over the back in a bow- 
knot. A long, narrow op of the material, 
pointed at the ends and edged with lace, is 
the only requisite for this sash. : 

Such aprons as this are made of nainsook, 
thin piqué, lawn, cambric, both white and 
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Gms’ Sack APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


side in a seam taken up through the inner edges of the tuck an 
hem, thus leaving a frilled finish upon the right side. The muff 
now ready for its decoration, which consists of a ribbon passed abou 
the center and tied in a pretty bow upon the side. 

Muffs are this season more frequently made of the dregs materis 
or its trimming, or of some fancy texture, than of fur, though the 
are often trimmed with the latte: 
A simple and stylish method o: 
completing the muff, is shown 
Misses’ fi No. 1 on 34 
of this Dr.ineator. pretty 
little muff is made of navy-blx 
velvet and lined with chem 
satin, a ribbon to match bein; 
tied about it and a cherry con 
passed under the ribbon toa» 
pend the muff about the wew- 
er’s neck. This latter precaution 
may be acopied or Omitted, ac- 
cording to the owner’s habits of 
sopetine or remembering te 

ick up her muff every time eh: 
ays it down. The muff may 
match the dress exactly, if d- 
sired; or it may be constructed 
of dark, neutral-tinted materid 
with a bright lining, and carried 
with any dress, Fur may be used 
for it, if preferred. 

Pattern No. 7340 is in one 
size, and calls for half a-yard of 
plush twenty-two inches wide for 
the outside and foundation, together with half a-yard of satin for 
lining, in making a muff like it. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents 


ee eee 


GIRLS’ CHEMISE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
No. 7327.—The construction of this chemise is simple, and the 
garment is certainly easy to wear. In cut- 
ting it, the cloth is folded crosswise, and by 
this means seams upon the shoulders ar 
avoided. It is perfectly plain about the 
neck, and is cut low enough to escape being 
seen above the dress, but high enough t 
protect the chest. The under-arm seams an 


colored, and also all kinds of pretty prints curved to give a suitable width to the lowe: 
and calicoes. Narrow ruffles, Hamburg em- 7340 alee an eae a upper part to a cor 
broidery, white and colored cotton edgin ’ , ortable size, and the arms’-eyes are shape 
serpentine and star-braid edgings, etc., trim - Minees 25D Gia, Sere so skillfully ‘that sleeves are unnecessary 
such aprons prettily; but very often no de- (For Description see this Page.) Bleached muslin is the material here mad: 


coration except a finish at the neck, wrists 
and sash-ends, will be added, a plain hem sufficing for the bottom of 
the apron. As this apron nearly conceals the entire dregs, it will 
often serve to hide the defects of one that has been renovated about 
the bottom, but is faded or pieced out at the top. Its convenience 
in this respect alone appeals to mothers of growing children. Some- 
times, when the apron is made of dark gingham either plain or figured 
the sash will be made of a strip of Turkey-red cambric, bordered all 
around with Hamburg embroidery or Torchon lace. A ribbon sash 
may be worn with a dainty white apron, 
if preferred. E : 

e have pattern No. 7326 in seven sizes p $0 
for girls from three to nine years of age. 9 
To make the apron for a girl of seven years, ‘SX 
will require two yards of goods thirty-six ~~ 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 
cents. 
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MISSES’ AND GIRLS’ MUFF. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
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No. 7340.—Evidently the youngest ladies Sr MW | Se 
of the household are ag particular how their 7327 MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT 
hands are protected from the cold as are Gms’ C : 
their mamnge and grown-up sisters, for the Pe ne: (For Dlustrations see Page 849.) 
pretty little muff here represented and i- (For Description see this Page.) No, 7344.—This skirt hag an attache 
ed as being particularly designed for them, drapery, which is really quite simple ax 


is every whit as attractive as any of those intended for their older 
friends, It is made of plush and lined with satin, and between the 
two is a thick wadding of cotton batting. The lining is gathered to the 
size of the hand by an elastic cord inserted in a tuck at each end; 
the tuck being taken up below a wide hem, which finishes it at both 
edges. The outside and lining are joined together on’ the wrong 
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\ To make the chemise for a girl of sevet 
\ years, will require one yard and a-fourth o 
w\ goods thirty-six inches wide. 
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up, and the neck and arms’-eyes are daintil: 
finished with narrow Hamburg edging set on under insertion an 
held a little full. 

Woolen or cotton flannel, cambric, bleached or unbleached muslin 
or any material in use for girls’ under-clothing makes up satisfactoril) 
in this way, and Hamburg embroidery, cotton edgirg Smyma 0 
Italian Jace, or any washable decoration of»a similar style, may b 
used as a finish, the arrangement being decided by the maker 
Sometimes the front is tucked or has two or three strips of insertiot 
arranged upon it. The plainer the finish 
however, the more: durable it is apt to be 
As underclothes enough to last for some tim 
are often made up at this season, we sugges 
the use of cambric for Summer wear. 

We have pattern No. 7327 in. seven size 
for girls from three to nine years of age 
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tern, 7d, or 15 cents. 


yet possesses a particularly novel effect that is very charming. 
front-gore, *. gore for each side and two back-breadths are aaiploy 
in the consiruction of the skirt itself, the gores being fitted smooth! 
by darts and having the drapery, which is in tablier or gpro 
re, ra ie upon them before they are joined to the : 
is tabtier has four upward-turning plaits laid in its left edge, 


8 slashed to the depth of several inches at the left side of the center. 
e of this slash the lower edge is turned up in a 


From the front 
‘erers that gradually 
leepens toward the 
ight side, where 
hree plaits are folded 
bove it. Darts are 
aken up at the top to 
it it to the gores, and 
t is then placed over 
bem and sewed with 
hem to the breadths. 
‘he latter are dis- 
osed in two double 
ox-plaits at the top 
nd the skirt and 
‘rapery are then sew- 
dto a belt, a placket- 
pening being finish- 
d at the left side. 
\ narrow box-plait- 
of the material, 
vhich is a plain suit- 
1g, trims the bottom 
f the skirt, and bro- 
aded goods of a 
armonizing ground 
hade are applied as a 
acing upon the re- 
ersed portion of the 
and also as a 
ipmmg upon the re- 
waining edges. A lac- 


ag of silk cord is arranged 
re tied in a bow at the bottom, with tassels fastened to the ends. 


Fieurze No. 1.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Ilustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 1.—The en 
‘hich may be worn 
y a child of either 
ax, although, we 
resume, the boy- 
hildren will have it 
vore frequently than 
reir little sisters. 
he effect is quite 
égligé, but while 
1e garment is ex- 
sedingly § comfort- 
dle, it is not as loose 
:itlooks. There is 
2 underwaist or lin- 
ig having a plain 
ont and back, to 
‘hich the plaited out- 
de, which is much 
re lon is at- 
whed a he top and 
dttom, thus support- 
i the outside and 
art so that neither 
rags over the hips. 
. yoke of plaid cam- 
's-hair is sewed to 

1e tops of patie 
"alst-porti an 
ver P tails a deep, 
ulor collar of the 
ain suiting, bound 
ith silk braid of 
ve same color. The 
eeves are in coat 
and have dee 
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No 
misses’ wear could be desire 
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7344 W944 
Front View. Side-Back View. 
Misses’ WaLKinGa SEIRt. 

(For Description see Page 348.) 


between the slashed edges, and its ends a miss of twelve years. If 


two yards and a-half will suffice. 
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STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 
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prettier style of making up any kind of suiting in vogue for 
than the one just described. 


It is 
youthful and becom- 
ing, and, while very 
simple, is likewise 
effective and modish. 
The drapery may con- 
trast with the skirt, if 
desired; but it is just 
as fashionable to de- 
velop a contrast by 
the use of facings, as 
in the present in- 
stance. a — is 

in prettily illus- 
trated Hs Misses’ fig- 
ure No. 3 on page 

341 of the present 
De.iveator. Fringe, 
lace, knife-plaitiag or 
any decoration may 

border the drapery, 
and the skirt may be 
made up plain. 

We have pattern 
No. 7344 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years 
of age. Of material 
twenty-two inches! 
wide, five yards and 
a-fourth are needed in 
making the start for 


ods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


tons over it, while the rest of the skirt is arranged in side-plaits. 
The costume is represented again in two views on page 350, and 


its model is No. 7324, which costs 10d. or 20 cents, and is in five sizes 


graving illustrates a dainty little costume, for children from two to six years of age. 
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FieurkE No. 1.—CHILD’s Costume. 
(For Deseription see this Page.) 


FigurRE No. 2.—CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


The dress may be made 
from flannel, suiting 
or cashmere, and is 
as stylish as it is com- 
fortable and suitable 
in construction. 


a —__ 


FietRE No. 2.— 
CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this 
Page.) 


Fireurr No. 2.— 
This dainty little cos- 
tume is made of cash- 
mere of a delicate tint 
and trimmed with 
lace. It has a dress- 
front buttoning from 
throat to hem, and a 
jaunty jacket-portion - 
extending to the 
center-backs and 80 
draped at the back 
edge of its skirt as 
to produce a very 
effective panier. This ° 

jacket-portion has an 

der-arm dart con- 
ing the back 

of the real alte 

whose back edge is at- 

tached a back-breadth 

laid in three box- 


a plaits. This breadth 
of plaid, and the skirt is plaited to match the waist—that is, is supported by a belt, over which fall the panters and the two cen- 


sere is a box-plait at the front center of each with a row of but- 


ter-back portions of the body; the ends of these portions being 
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gathered to form fan-like sections, under each of which are fastened 
short loops and ends of ribbon. Tassels may be used in place of 
the ribbon, if desired. A row of lace borders the jacket-portion, 
which extends to the shoulder seams quite far back from the closing; 
and three rows of the same are arranged like a deep collar about 
the neck, while one passes about the sleeve to represent the upper 
edge of a deep, round cuff. The skirt may also be trimmed if de- 
sired, as will be observed by turning to the two engravings of the 
model on this page. Silk, velvet and satin will also be made up into 
this costume, and decorations to suit the taste or fabric may be added. 
Colored Canton flannel makes pretty and inexpensive dresses for 
house wear. It may be purchased in pale-blue, navy-blue, cardinal, 
garnet, écru, canary color and 
drab; and the darker tints may 
be trimmed with the lighter, and 
all of them with wash laces. 
The model is No. 7331, price 
10d. or 20 cents, and is in five 
sizes for children from two to six 
years of age. 
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CHILD'S PLAITED, BLOUSE 
DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) — 


No. 7324,—The style of this 
dress is novel and excvedingly 
graceful. It is quite a departure 
from any of the shapes in blouses 
that have preceded it, and is sure 
to become a great favorite. The 
material selected for the model 
is flannel, and braid of a con- 
trasting color and ribbon bows 
form the decoration, The foundation or lining of the body is 
made of Silesia, and is quite long-waisted, It is adjusted by 
seams upon the shoulders and under the arms, and is com- 
fortably loose, its closing edges being turned under in broad, 
straight hems, The outside of the body is folded in a box-plait at 
the closing, and back of this in each side of the front are three side- 
plaits turning toward the closing. Eight plaits, turning toward the 
center, give the back a harmonious effect; but these plaited portions, 
instead of reaching to the neck, are supplemented in length at the 
top by plain yoke-sections joined by seams upon the shoulders. 
The plaited sections are united by under-arm seams and are con- 
siderably longer than the hning, 
to which they are sewed at their 
lower edges, the extra length 
fallmg over in regular blouse 
style and requiring no other 
ingang to retain it permanently 
in this shape. Owing to the 
fact that the body extends quite 
a distance below the waist-line 
the skirt is somewhat abbreviated 
in length, It is formed of breadths 
of the goods joined together to 
produce the requisite width, turn- 
ed up for a hem at the bottom 
and laid in side-plaits all around. 
Before being joined to the body, 
the latter is lapped to the proper 
width at the closing and tacked 
together at the extremities of 
the box-plaits, and then the skirt 
is sewed to both the lining and 
outside at once. Three rows of 
narrow braid are run on above the hem before the plaits are laid in 
the skirt, and three more ornament the cuff-facing at the wrist of the 
little, coat-shaped sleeve. A sailor collar, similarly finished, is sewed 
to the neck under a narrow, bias facing, affording a very pretty com- 
pletion to this portion. A pretty bow of ribbon is fastened over its 
ends, Any kind of flat buttons may be used in closing the lining, 
but mh or gilt are prettiest for the outside. 

Blouses of this style are worn by both boys and girls, and are 
made of cashmere, plain and plaid suitings of every variety, lady’s- 
cloth and soft fabrics of all kinds. A charming little view of the dress 
ig shown at Child’s figure No. 1 on page 349 of this Dezmzaror. 
Bias bands may be used instead of braid, or machine-stitching may 
supply the finish. A charming costume, modelled in this wa , 18 
made of plaid flannel and finished with several rows of stitching 
upon all its edges. Another is of dark-green camel’s-hair and is 
trimmed with plaid braid an inch wide, which is applied in single 
les where triple rows are represented in the model. Still another 
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Front View. 


{ CuiLp’s PLaITED, BLousE DRESs. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


is of cloth-finished suiting in a deep maroon shade, and the tm 
mings consist of gilt buttons and white worsted braid. Any dece 
ation intended for the skirt—and only flat varieties are suitable 
should be applied before it is plaited; and after the plaits are laid 
should be well pressed. It is only by such means that the pla 
will remain permanently in position. 

We have pattern No. 7324 in five sizes for children from two 
six years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be select 
for the garment, three yards and three-fourths will be required in j 
construction for a child of four years. If goods forty-eight inci 
wide be chosen, two yards and an-eighth will be sufficient fort! 
purpose. It will also require seven-eighths of a yard of Giles 
thirty-six inches wide, for td 
underwaist. Price of patter 
10d. or 20 cents, 
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CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.: 


No. 7331.—Light blue cas 
mere is the material pictured 
this little costume, and Torct: 
lace and ribbon bows form t! 
trimming, the effect being reel 
exquisite. The fronts of the c: 
tume are folded under in straig 
hems and closed all the wi 
down with button-holes a 
white pearl buttons. These : 

_the only portions that exter 
the full depth of the costun 
the side-fronts being in pori 
style and of even length wi 

the side-backs, to which th: 

are joined under the arms. The panier effect is produced by t 

arrangement of three, little, upward-turning plaits in the ba 
edge of each side-back, while the center-backs fall below them 
tabs, which are each lined, gathered across a short distance fr 

the bottom and ornamented with a little bow over the shirring, *1 

lar bows being placed at the tops of the plaits in the side-backs. T 

skirt consists of three sections, one of which forms the back, wh 
the others join the center-fronts. The back is laid in three tc 

plaits, and the skirt-portions are then sewed plainly to the belt. T 

front edges of the side-portions of the body are sewed to the cent 
fronts, with the corresponding skirt-portions below the waist-liz 
and arow of lace borders the lo’ 
er edges of the panters, contiru 
up the side-front seam tot 
shoulders and passes about t 
neck at the back under the litt 
standing collar. Two rows of £ 
side-plaiting trim the bottom 
the costume from the closing 
far as the plaited portion, and tk 
having the straight, folded effe 
is left plain. The dainty lit 
sleeve 1s in coat shape, and ha 
knife-plaiting at the wrist « 
mounted by a twist of ribl 
which is tied in a pretty kx 
upon the upper side. 
A different method of deco: 
ting the costume may be seen 
Child’s figure No. 2 on page 2 

° of this magazine. A combinati 

of navy-blue flannel and cardi 

plush is very handsome made 
in this way, the plush being used for cuff-facings and for bands ur 
the plain portions of the skirt. Dark brown cloth, with gilt butt 
and a braid finish, makes up stylishly for little men; but wee lad 
may have their costumes embellished with lace or any delicate de 
ration. Simple modes of finish are, however, most appropriate | 
every-day costumes. Canton flannel is a fabric that may be us 
instead of plush, with very pretty effect. It is not unlike it in: 
arance when made up with the fleecy side out, and costs but ve 

ittle. It can be procured in various light and dark ehades, a 

is much used at present. Any trimming Yeates for woolen «uv 
ings may be applied upon it. Piqué, Marseilles and all kind: 
white goods be nod ta such costumes as this. 

We have pattern No. 7331 in five sizes for children from two 
six years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three yu 
and a-half will make the costume for a child of five years. If ma 
rial rae | -eight inches wide_be selected, one yard and a-half will 
required. Price of pattern, 10d; or 20 cents. 
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BOYS' KILT PANTS. 
(or Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7351.—The pants here represented are intended for little fel- 
ows; who have not yet outgrown kilts, and are very conveniently 
»rovided with an underwaist, which we will describe first. This 
waist is made of Silesia, and the only seams introduced in its adjust- 
mnt are short ones upon the shoulders, its construction being thus 
resnudered a matter of but a few minutes’ labor. The closing edges 
are faced, and the bottom is turned up in a hem about two inches 
wide. Narrow, bias facings finish the arms’-eyes, and a slightly 
wider facing completes the neck, which is cut away in a point at the 
front, 80 as not to interfere with or 
project above the lad’s collar. Buttons 
and button-holes are used in closing 
the front, and buttons may also be sew- 
ed upon the hem to serve as a support 
for the pants. 

A striped worsted suiting is used for 
the pants, which extend but a little be- 
low the knee and are turned up for a 
hem at the bottom of each leg. ~ There 
are seams at the back and front, and at 
the ontside and inside of the legs; those 
at the outside of the leg being left open 
for a few inches at the top and the 


far as the back of the neck, and then there is a smaller section inserted 
between them, which gives to pussy’s head and face the appearance of 
possessing a well-developed brain and a kindly disposition not easily 
disturbed, unless somebody be unfortunate enough to tread upon its 
tail. Below the mouth, the two large pieces again meet and are 
joined together to a little above the fore-paws. These pieces also 
form the outside of the legs; but the lower part of the body and 
the inside of the legs are formed of two smaller parts appropriately 
shaped and sewed together at the center; this seam not being closed, 
however, until every part of the body has been solidly stuffed with 
curled hair, cotton or soft rags cut up very fine, almost as fine as the 
stuffing fora turkey. Now the tail which is of beautiful length, is 
sewed up and similarly stuffed, and the 
larger end is attached to the body, the 
smaller one being made to curl in a very 
kittenish manner or securely tacked to 
the left side. A single bit of cloth, 
appropriately shaped, forms eech ear, 
and the place for them is accurately 
marked in the pattern. <A few black 
threads form the whiskers, and a thread 
of red worsted gives the eyes and 
mouth their natieal outlines, shoe-but- 
tons being used for the eye-balls. A 
| narrow red ribbon, with a bell attached, 
‘ is tied about the neck. 
(35F Such a cat as this is much happier in 


edzes finished with facings. A deeper 7351 

facing is eee’ upon the top at the , : the nursery than a live cat, and just as 
inside, which prepares it for the but- Front View. Back View. capable of giving pleasure to the little 
ton-holes that may be passed over but- Bors’ Kut PAnrs. ones until they are old enough to know 
tons sewed upon the waist. (For Description see this Page.) that poor kitty’s scratches are usually 


Any material, either suit goods or 
boy’ suiting, may be used for the pants, 
and Silesia or any kind of lining goods may be chosen for the waist. 
Tt will be noticed that this method of attaching the two garments 
permits laundering the waist as often as may be necessary and of 
using the same waist with any pants. A row of braid may be 
doubled or laid singly at the back or in front of each outside leg- 
seam, and two or three buttons may be placed near the hem. A 
plain finish is, however, just as stylish. In order to have the pants 


appear smocith and properly made, they should be carefully pressed - 


with a heavy iron. 

We have pattern No. 7351 in five sizes for boys from two to 
six years of age. To make the pants for a boy of four years, will 
require three-fourths of a yard of material twenty-seven inches wide, 
with about half a-yard of Silesia thirty-six ‘inches wide for the 
waist, Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_—_9___—_ 


PATTERN FOR A OAT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7346.— Whether this be the “cat ~- 
that ate the malt that lay in the house 
that Jack built” we are not prepared 
to say; but one thing we are sure of, 
that just such a cat as the one that sat 
for this picture will furnish just as 
much, aye, more, amusement to the 
little ones than the nursery rhyme we 
have quoted ever did. This cat is a 
creation of cotton and cloth of what- 


PATTERN FOR A CamT. 


poe by an assault upon herself. 
| altese, gray, black and white kittens 
and cats of all sizes may be made by this pattern, as it is graded 
from the dimensions of a tiny, mewling pet to a motherly, purring 
old tabby. In addition to a family of kittens, the children's mena- 
gerie may contain several other animals, for which we have patterns. 
A frisky young puppy may be made by pattern No. 6828, which is 
in three sizes for dogs six, eight and ten inches long, and costs 5d. or 
10 cents, <A rabbit that looks quite tame is constructed by pattern 
No. 6351, which is in eight sizes for rabbits from three to fourteen 
inches long, and also costs 5d. or 10 cents. Pattern No. 6826 is for 
a shy little mousie. It is in two sizes for mice three and four inches 
long and costs 3d. or 5 cents. Last but not least is a spruce-looking 

oung pig, for which we havea pattern in three sizes from six to ten 
inches long. This pattern is No. 6609, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
White or colored Canton flannel and 
camel’s-hair, with ragsor cotton wool 
for stuffing, are the principal requisites 
for these animals, which are much safer 
playthings for children than painted 
toys. And as there is usually some 
member of the family with spare time 
on her hands, and as the materials 
requisite are inexpensive trifles, there 
is no reason why the little folks’ mena- 
gerie should be without these precious 
pets. Care should, however, be taken 
to select materials the colors of which 
will not rub off. 

We have pattern No. 7346 in three 
sizes for cats from six to ten inches 


ever complexion it is desirable to impart (For Description see this Page.) long. Half a-yard of any suitable 


to tabby, and its process of construc- 
tion is as follows: There are two sections which comprise the greater 
portion of the cat, and these are united by a seam along the back as 


material, twenty-seven inches wide, 


would be needed in making a cat eight inches long. Price of pat- 


tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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This Magnificont Publication is 15 x 19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished Engravings; a full exhibit of Costumes— 
standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in March and September of each year; and every Subscriber receives a 
SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the issue of the succeeding SEMI- 
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Fieure No. 1.—LADY DOLLS’ WALKING COSTUME. 
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STYLES FOR DOLLS. 


(For Illustration see this Page.) 


belongs to the élite and 
must be classed as ‘‘styl- 
ish," something that all 
real young ladies strive to 
be. In fact, the medern 
doll ought to be called 
Miss Flora McFlimsy, 
whom no doubt mamma 
will tell you all about if 
you ask her, for it would 
certainly e most a 
dozen dolls’ Saratoga 
trunks to hold all the 
prey garments and suits 
which she must possess. 
Well, as to the cost of it 
all, that is not much, for 
who ever knew a kind 
lady or mamma that did 
not have plenty of scraps, 
odds and ends of her past 
finery, which she gladly 
gives to little girls for their 
dolls? And then the time 
you spend making them 
1s clear gain, as it not only 
teaches you to do all kinds 
of sewing, but to make 
your own costumes. 
Now, here is a suit that 
is indeed stylish and fash- 
ionable; for it combines 


the plain, round, untrimmed walking skirt with a beauty of a coat. 


FievuRE No. 1.—Lapy DOLLs’ WALKING 
COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


with the usual darts and fitting seams, and is very stylishly trimme 


with three narrow ruffles of the material, which is represented : 
_ silk. Two revers-like sections cross each front to form a fla 
Fieure No. 1.—There is no longer any doubt but that Miss Dolly pointed drapery, and each is bordered with a tiny plaiting; but | 
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COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


you prefer it, you mz: 
trim with fringe, lace o 
bands. The dress is fas 
ened at the front wit 
button-holes and buttor: 
and extra widths, whi! 
are left on the side az 
back seams, are «60 
ranged as to produce : 
pews. fullness at the bach 
f you will turn to pag 
355, you will be able t 
see just how this cute littl 
dress will look when mad 
up and worn without th 
wrap. 

e latter is made o 
cloth, lined with satin ao 
trimmed with far. Iti 
fitted to the shoulders t 
darts, and has a center 
back seam and under-am 
seams. Wide, flowir 
sleeves are sewed into th 
arms’-eyes, and the front 
are closed with cords an 
tassels, You will also = 


Fievurr No. 2.—Lapy Dos’ Warxing the wrap upon the sm 


page as the dress. Bot! 
garments may be made o 
any material you like, an 
trimmed to suit the tast 


_ Plush, silk, satin or velvet bands, or fringe, lace or machine-stitching 


The skirt is made of striped satin and lined with cambric. The may be used to decorate the wrap, as they are all stylish. 


lining is cut just the length you want the skirt, and the outside is 


cut enough longer to turn it un- 
der for a hem and fell it down 
to the lining with very neat 
stitches. 

The velvet coat is fitted with 
a single bust dart, side-backs and 
center-backs, the latter extend- 
ing in long sections from the 
neck and forming two skirt- 
tabs. The fronts and side-backs 
are short, and the side-skirts are 
joined to them by cross seams 
which also confine large pocket- 
laps of the striped satin. A deep 
collar and cuff-facings of the 
same complete the outer part of 
the garment, while all its skirt- 
portions are lined with satin of 
the shade of the dark stripe. 
The front closes with button- 
holes and buttons, and is arranged 
to look like a vest. You will 
see two other views of these 
garments upon page 356, where 
they are separately illustrated. 

The models to both coat and 
skirt are found in Set No. 56, 
which costs 7d. or 15 cents, and 
ig in seven sizes for lady dolls 
from twelve to twenty-four 
iaches long. You may finish 


the skirt with a narrow box-plaiting if you like, or with a flat band. 
The jaunty hat is trimmed with satin of the color of the darker 


stripe. 


—____@—____ 


FiguRE No. 2.—LADY DOLLS’ WALKING COSTUME. 


The two patterns will be found 


FiguRE No. 3.—Lapy Do.is’ RECEPTION TOILETTE. 


(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fievre No. 2.—This engraving shows a most comfortable costume 
for Madame Doll to take her walks in. The dress is in Princess shape, 


(For Description see this Page.) 


in Set No. 59, which is in seve 
sizes for lady dolls from tweir 
to twenty-four inches long, an 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


> -—_—__ 


Figure No. 3.—LADY DOLIS 
RECEPTION TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 3.—The elegat 
costume which Miss Dolly her 
wears is of silk, and is mad 
with a sort of court-train an 
handsomely trimmed witb lace 
a garland of roses and _ plaiting 
of the material. If you want t 
make it into an evening dres 
you can cut the sleeves of t 
the elbow or leave them out en 
tirely and trim the short sleeve 
or the arms’-eyes with frills 
some dainty lace. 

The front of this dress has | 
little vest-point at the cente 
and a single dart at each mde 
Back of this dart, the front de 
scends in a long skirt in tw 
large scollops, and this meets th 
trained skirt of the back an 
side-baek sections. All thes 
edges are then trimmed with' 


knife-plaiting, which also continues up the front along the ds 
and then around the neck, the neck of the dress being cut awa! 


in Pompadour shape and handsomely filled in with lace. Regula 
front and side gores extend under the cutaway portion of the frot 


and complete the costume in a very charming manner, as they a" 


handsomely trimmed. A helf-scollop is simulated on the side-go" 


with a row of plaiting, aud another row extends along the bottoa 
Above this, three frills of lace and the garland of roses mentiont 
are arranged to produce the appearance of a deep apron or tab 
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and a bow of ribbon is caught to the side at the point of the scollops 
of the front. A striped cuff is about the back part of the wrist. 
This dress is also stylishly made up in the model, which is repre- 
sented on page 355 of this issue. ou may make the gores of any 
fancy contrasting fabric desired, if you want to produce a very elegant 
dress; or you may cover them with trimming. Did you ever bead 
any lace? Well, it is very pretty work, and if you have the time 
and the lace, and will cover the figures of the lace with beads, you 
will then have a trimming just such as ladies are wearing on their 
inost elegant robes. The pattern to the dress is in Set No. 58, which 
isin seven sizes for lady dolls from 
twelve tu twenty-four inches 
long, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


——__q—_____. 


FigurE No. 4.—LADY DOLLS’ 
HOUSE COSTUME. 
‘For Iustration eee this Page.) 


FiecrE No. 4.—How very 
graceful and stylish this grown- 
up doll does look, with her train- 
ed Watteau wrapper and her 
morning cap! But dolls never 
trouble themselves much as to 
how their costumes are obtained 
and made, and as they must al- 
ways appear well dressed, prob- 
ably some little girls, and even 
their mammas, care for Miss 
Dolly's wants in this respect, 
and therefore why shouldn’t she 
look as nice as @ new pin, even 
if itis early in the morning. So 
here she is in a scarlet-and-white, 
siriped wrapper trimmed with 
the same, scarlet satin and scarlet 
ribbon bows, and it buttons like 
old Grimes’ coat, “all down be- 
fore” with scarlet celluloid but- 
tons that look just like berries. 
The front is fitted by a dart at 
each side, and the back has side-backs, and back-portions joined by a 
center seam under the long Watteau. This Watteau is like a big box- 
plait and commences at the neck, and is fastened down under bows of 
r:bbon to below the waist, and then its fullness spreads out in the train. 
The skirt is scolloped and bound all around with scarlet satin, and is 
then underlaid with a plaiting of the striped goods cut lengthwise. 
The pockets on the sides are satin-bound and ornamented with rib- 
bon ties, while the wrists 
and dainty collar are also 
scolloped and bound and 
finished with lace ruffles. 

The cap is made of scar- 
let-and-white p1aid-silk, 
and has a scarlet bow at 
the back. It is as jaunty 
as can be, and may have 
a border of lace under its 
edges, if desired. 

If you will turn to page 
3o4, you will see the wrap- 
per and cap illustrated se- 
parately, and made up of 
diferent materials from 
what they are composed of 
here. With them is also 
a description of them and 
wuggestions for making 
them up in different ways, 
80 you can sult your own 
fancy regarding them. 
The Set by which both 
wrapper and cap are cut is 
No. 55, and i grailed in 
seven sizes for lady dolls 
ranging from twelve to twenty-four inches long, and costs 7d. or 
15 cents, 


(For Description see this Page.) 


—_——___——__—_- 


Fietre No. 5.—GIRL DOLLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Fieure No. 5.—Here is little Miss Dolly, “all dressed up in her 


Sunday clothes,” and she looks about as neat and stylish as if she 
could really walk and talk, and run and play just the same as you do, 


3 


Figure No. 4.—Lapy Do.us’ Hovse Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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She has on a four-gored skirt, which is of a pretty width and 
length, and is trimmed at the bottom with a band of velvet that 
contrasts nicely with the cashmere of the suit. 

The polonaise has a redingote back and a draped front, to which 
a small cross-skirt of velvet is sewed. The polonaise closes to the 
top of the skirt, and below it the fronts fall away in similar outlines, 
being drawn backward by tapes or an elastic. One dart is in each 
side of the front, and side-backs and a center seam adjust the back. 
Extra widths are upon the side-back seams and are turned forward 
on the under side to produce backward-turning plaits on the outside. 

| By turning to page 356, you can 
see just how pretty the polonaise 
looks, as it and the skirt are 
there separately represented. A 
velvet band borders the front- 
drapery and simulates a cuff, 
while a neat bow is at the top 
of the velvet skirts and over the 
. ends of the small collar about the 
neck. You can trim the skirt 
more if you like, or leave it per- 
fectly plain. 

The patterns to both the pol- 
onaise and skirt will be found in 
Set No. 57, which costs 7d. or 
15 cents, and is in seven sizes for 
girl dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches long. 


—_———_—_-———_— 


FiaurE No. 6.—GIRL DOLLS’ 
COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 6.—It is quite cer- 
tain that all the inhabitants of 
Dolldom are receiving a good 
share of attention at the hands 
of Fashion, and we are sure that 
“dollies all, large and small,” 
would become quite vain, if we 
did not know their heads were 
too empty to think of anything. Now, this little girl dolly looks so 
neat and stylish, that you find yourself wondering if you look the 
same in a dress made like it. The chances are that you do, if you 
have a kind mamma and one who loves to sew, and especially for 
her little daughter. 

This Princess dress has a dart at each side of the front, and curv- 
ing side-backs, and it closes from the neck to the sash with button- 
holes and buttons, and be- 
low that the hems are 
tacked together. The sash 
is made of plaid ribbon 
and knots at the back in a 
very graceful manner. The 
skirt is trimmed with a 
ruffie of the goods, but 
may be left plain if de- 
sired. The sleeves in the 
model are of elbow length 
and trimmed with a deep 
flounce of the material, but 
may be made plain and 
long, or the frill may be 
added over a coat sleeve, 
as here pictured. Inthe 
model the dress is made 
of Swiss muslin and trim- 
med with lace, making it 
suitable and pretty for a 
party dress. It can also 
be made up of any other 
material preferred, and 
trimmed to please the 
taste. The model to this 
dress is in Set No. 60, 
which is in seven sizes for girl dolls from twelve to twenty-four 
inches long, and coats 7d. or 15 cents. Two views of this pretty 
dress may be seen by turning to page 357 of this magazine. 


FIGURE No. 6.—GIRL DOLLS’ CosTUMeE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


—— 
‘FiguRE No. 7.—GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ VISITING SUIT. 
(For Tilustration seo Page 854.) 
Fiaurr No, 7.—Sometimes gentlemen areas fastidious about their 
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suits as the ladies are about theirs; and, to judge from the picture, 
this is one of the Mr. Dolls that, like some real men, always look as 
if they were kept in a band-box and had just stepped out. 

He has on a very stylish Prince Albert coat, which is double- 
breasted and has a long skirt reaching to his knees. The back is 
shaped by side-bodies and a center seam, and the skirt-portion is 
made just like a “grown up” coat, The collar and lapels are partly 
faced with satin, and all 
the edges are bound. 

The vest is single-breast- 
ed and has a rolling col- 
lar, and its edges are also 
bound. 

The pants are of fancy 
cassimere, and are cut after 
the latest style. They are 
made with pockets, welt 
seams, a fly and strap, and 
are complete in _ finish. 
In fact, Mr. Doll is very 
nattily dressed, and can 
make New Year's calls 
just as he is, unless he de- 
sires to wear a swallow- 
tail coat. If he does not 
make calls on his own ac- 
count, he can at least stay 
in the room while you 
receive your friends, 

The models for the suit 
illustrated will be found 
in Set No. 62, which is in 
seven sizes for gentlemen 
dolls from twelve to twen- 
ty-four inches long, and 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
You may look at other 
pictures of these patterns 
by turning to the illustrations on page 358 of this DreLineaTor. 
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FiguRE No. 7.—GENTLEMEN DOL18' 
VISITING SUIT. 


(For Description see Page 858.) 


——__g_—__—_____. 


FicuRE No. 8.—GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ BUSINESS SUIT. 
(Fer Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 8.—Here is a beau doll, dressed up in the height of 
fashion and looking as charming as possible. He has on a pair of 
striped pants cut and made after the most approved method, and 
fitting him perfectly. 

His vest and coat are of mixed fabric, and the vest has no collar, 
but is cut so as to show 
the gay scarf he wears. 

The coat is in cutaway 
style, with side-skirts, and 
closes with one button at 
the end of the lapels. If 
you like, you can bind the 
edges of the coat and vest; 
but they look pretty when 
finished, as_ illustrated, 
with a line of stitching. 
There are buttons at the 
back of the sleeves and 
on the back of the coat at 
the side-back seams, and 
there are neat little pock- 
et-laps sewed in with the 
cross-skirt seams. 

Flannel, cassimere, mix- 
ed suiting, etc., will make 
up very handsomely in 
such a suit. The suit is 
illustrated in separate 
views upon page 307. It 
was cut by Set No. 61, 
which is cut in seven 
sizes for gentlemen dolls 
from twelve to twenty-four inches long, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_- > — -—_ 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 55, 
CONSISTING OF A WATTEAU WRAPPER AND TURBAN Cap. | 
(For Tilustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 55.—As long as it is fashionable for ladies to wear 
Watteau wrappers, your lady doll should have one too, and so 


LADY DOLL®’ SET No. 55.—Consisting oF A WATTEAU WRAPPER AXD TURBAN Cap. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


here is pictured a pretty model for it. Do you know why it is 
called a ‘“‘Watteau” wrapper? I will tell you. Once upon a 
time, a long time ago, there lived in France a famous artist named 
Watteau, who painted pretty pictures and who delighted to paint 
dresses made in very much the same fashion as this wrapper, and 
so, after a while, this style of drapery came to be known by the 
name of the great painter who admired it so much, and it has been 

3 called by that name ever 
since. How nice that your 
lady doll should have such 
&@ wrapper ! 

Lavy Dots’ Wartreac 
Wrapper.—The material 
we have: used for ths 
wrapper is polka-dotted 
cambric, and plaitings of 
the same and dainty little 
bows of ribbon form the 
trimming. The front is 
folded under for hems and 
is closed all the way down 
with button-holes and 
tiny pearl buttons, and in 
each side is a dart which 
fits it so beautifully that 
Miss Dolly cannot help 
looking graceful. At the 
back are side-back gores 
and a center seam. The 
center seam is closed from 
the neck to a little below 
the waist-line, and the 
Watteau plait is formed of 
a separate portion quite 
narrow at the top and 
seamed together alone 
its inside edges for the 
same distance as the cen- 
ter seam is closed. Then its edges are sewed to those of tle 
center-backs, and it sweeps out with the latter to form a beautiful 
train. A little plaiting edges the overlapping side of the front and 
the bottom of the wrapper, and a pretty pointed pocket, trimmed 
with a plaiting at the top and having & bow of ribbon at the bottom, 
rests upon each side in a very convenient position for Dolly’s hand- 
kerchief or fan. The sleeve is in coat shape and is trimmed at the 
wrist with a plaiting, and a little, standing collar with a bow at the 
ends completes the neck. 

Now it is very easy to made such a wrapper as this, and white or 
colored wash goods of any kind, or woolens or silks are suitable for 
| it. Pretty pieces of print 
or cambric dresses that 
you have out-grown, can 
be very nicely used for it 

Lapy Dots’ Trreax 
Cap.—The jaunty _ little 
cap is made of pale-blue 
silk, and may be worn at 
the breakfast table or on 
the street, according to the 
materials used in making 
it. It is in one piece, plait- 
ed up at the back in a ver¥ 
ingenious maner so as to 
give it its pretty wrinkled 
appearance. A: ribbon bor 
is coquettishly fastened 
over the plaits. At Lady 
Dolls’ figure No, 4 on 
page 353 of this book vou 
will find a pretty picture 
of a Doll standing bys 
window, and you will at 
once recognize it as being 
dressed up in this wrap 
per and cap. These pic- 
tures are published so that 
you may know a few of the many ways in which the patterns for 
dolly may be varied. You can make two or three dresses by the 
same pattern and not have them look alike, if you notice the pictures 
and read the descriptions. 

Set No. 55 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from twelve to twenty: 
four inches long. Of material twenty-two inches wide, a yard and 
a-half is needed in making the wrapper for a lady doll twenty-two 
inches tall. It will also require three-eighths of a yard of silk 
eighteen inches wide, for the cap... Price.of Set, 7d. or 15 cents 


Fiaure No. 8.—GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ 
Business SUIT. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 589, 
CONSISTING OF A PRINCESS WALKING-DRESS AND WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


Set No. 59.—It would be very strange if all dolls and their friends 
vere not very happy this Christmas-time; for whoever saw such 
its of pretty things for dolls as are now provided for them, or what 
oll could have a prettier dress and wrap than those here pictured ? 

Lavy Dots’ Prmcess Wavxina Dress.—This dress is in Princess 
tyle, and, being a walking dress, is not long enough to touch the 
round. It is folded un- 
fer in straight hems at 
he closing, and each side 
: fitted by a little dart. 
‘here are side-backs and 

curved center-seam to 
tthe back, and the cen- 
er seam, instead of reach- 
ig all the way to the bot- 
om, ends a little below 
be waist-line, where there 
; left a fullness which is 
sided in a double box- 
lait on the under side. 
‘here are algo extra widths 
ut on the side-back seams 
t the same place, and these 
orm a little side-plait turn- 
ig backward at, each side. 
‘he fronts close with but- 
mn-holes and buttons toa 
ttle below the waist-line, 
nd then the hems below 
re lapped one upon the 
ther and stitched flatly After this has been done, the pretty 
rapery you see is added. There are four pieces in it, and the 
pper pair are somewhat smaller than the lower ones. They are 
»wed at their upper edges to the dress, so that their upper front 
orners meet just at the bottom of the closing and the front edges 
are apart. The lower pair are sewed to the dress below them in 
ie same way, and the back edges of all of them are sewed in with 
ae side-back seam. The dress is made of momie cloth, and the 
dges of the draperies are bordered with narrow bias bands of plaid, 
ad little bows of ribbon are fastened over the meeting of the 
orners. The bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a side-plaiting, 
eaded by a plaid band. Two very narrow bands trim the wrist 
{ the pretty little coat-sleeve, and a rolling collar, like the stylish 
road collars ladies now wear, crosses the shoulder seam and forms 
oints at the center of the front and back. Its edges are bordered 
vith plaid, and little bows 
ré fastened over its ends 
oth back and front. The 
nly thing now remain- 
ag to be done to com- 
lete the is to sew 
se little, straight, stand- 

w collar to the neck and 
omplete its edges with a ~_, 
iping. Of course, you 
now that in order to 
ave any garment look 
icely, you must be very 
sreful to lay the patterns 
pon the cloth according 
) the directions and cut 
xactly by the edges. 
‘ke up the darts care- 
uly. and when you find 
mething you do not un- 
erstand, be sure to ask 
1amma or somebody who 
: older than yourself to 
xplan it to you. Any 
md of material suitable 
3 a dress for yourself 
ill make a pretty dress : 

; Dolly, and, if you like, the draperies may be of some other kind 

goods. 

Lavy Dotis’ Wrap.—This wrap is different from any of the other 
‘rapa issued for Miss Dolly. It is made of cashmere and looks 
moething like a dolman, but is differently constructed. It has 
seam down the center of the back and three little darts to fit it 
ver each shoulder, and an opening is cut for an arm’s-eye in each 
de. A seam commences at the lower part of the arm's-eye and 
raches to the bottom, and this makes it appear as if the front and 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 59.—Conststrxc oF A Princess WALKING-DRESS AND WRaP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 58.—CoNSsISTING OF A PRINCESS COSTUME AND TRAIN PETTICOAT. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


back were separate. Two narrow sections, sewed together at their 
ends, form the sleeve, which is sewed to the arm’s-eye and finished 
with a silk band. A band also finishes the bottom, and three narrow 
bands commence at the neck and extend half-way to the bottom 
upon the center of the back. There is a little straight collar edged 
with piping about the neck, and pretty bows of ribbon are fastened 
over the closing. 

Flannel, camel’s-hair, velvet, corduroy or any material that may 
be left from your own coat makes up prettily into a wrap of this 
If you finish it in the way it is trimmed in this 
instance, it will be very 
good practice for you 
to sew the bands en 
neatly. You should lay 
them over strips of crin- 
oline that are just the 
width of a seam nar- 
rower at each side, and 
then they will not be apt 
to wrinkle. Fringes, laces, 
braids or pipings are also 
suitable trimmings. On 
page 3)2 of this DeE.in- 
EATOR at Lady Dolls’ figure 
No. 2, another handsome 
view of the dress and 
wrap may be observed. 

Set No. 59 is in seven 
sizes for lady dolls from 
twelve to twenty-four 
inches tall. Of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
a yard and three-eighths 

. are needed in making the 
dress for a lady doll twenty-two inches tall. Three-fourths of a yard 
of goods of the same width will suffice for the wrap. Price of Set, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


style for Dolly. 
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LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 58, 
CONSISTING OF A PRINCESS COSTUME AND TRAIN PETTICOAT. 
(For Ihiustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 58.—Every little girl will want her lady doll to have at 
least one costume and one petticoat cut by these models, which are 
very pretty, but not at all difficult to make. 

Lapy Dotzs’ Princess Costume.—There are two materials used 
in making this costume, one of which is brecaded and the other 
striped. The striped goods are used for the front and sides of the 
skirt, which are composed of a front-gore and two side-gores that 
are sewed to a short belt. 
Over theese falls the out- 
side front of the dress, 
which is very much like a 
polonaise. There is a dart 
in each side, and between 
these two darts it is cut 
off in vest style and then 
lengthened and prettily | 
shaped in two curves at 
each side. Side-back 
gores reaching to the 
shoulders, and a hollow- 
ing center seam, fit the 
back, which forms a long 
and very graceful train, 
and when the under-arm 
seams are closed, the out- 
side fronts and the gores 
are joined to the side- 
backs. Under the bottom 
of the gores is a very nar- 
row box-plaiting of satin, 
and under the train is a 
row of lace headed by.a 
piping, which is continued. 
about the drapery-front to 
the vest. The piping alone edges the bottom of the vest, and but- 
ton-holes and buttons are used in closing. A frill of lace, set on 
under 4 piping, outlines a Pompadour upon the waist, and the sleeve 
ig turned up at the bottom, faced with satin, and has a frill of lace 


at the wrist. Two little buttons are placed on the facing upon the 
upper side. 
t is not at all fashionable now to trim the rich dresses of ladies 


very much, and as Dolly’s fashions, are very, much like those 
of ladies, it would not be thought stylish to put)much trimming on 
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such a pretty toilette as this. It is very fashionable to make the 
narrow plaiting of some bright color, and if you have not silk or 
satin for the purpose, a piece of narrow ribbon is just as suitable. 
You can use one kind of material for the entire suit if you wish, 
but it is more fashionable to have a contrast. When Miss Dolly is 
going to wear her pretty dress to some very fashionable assemblage 
of dolls, you can cut the neck out square. Another representation 
of the costume may be seen by referring to Lady Dolls’ figure No. 
3 on page 352 of this issue. 

Lapy Douis’ Train Petticoat.—With a trained costume a trained 
petticoat is necessary; and, of course, it is important that Dolly 
should have one to wear with her trained costume. This one is 
made of cambric, and is formed of a front-gore, a gore for each side, 
a back-breadth and a yoke-por- 
tion. The yoke is in one piece, 
which fits smoothly at the top 
and is turned under in hems at 
the ends, The gores and breadth 
are joined to the yoke without 
any fullness, and the breadth is 
lengthened to form the train. 
Two rows of Italian lace trim 
all the lower part, and two rows 
extra are added upon the train, 
giving a beautiful effect. The 
yoke is bound at the top, and is 
closed with a button-hole and 
button. 

Muslin, linen, nainsook or any 
white wash goods makes nice 
petticoats of this description, and 


bust dart in each side of the front and side-backs and a curving cen- 
ter seam at the back. The side-bodies and the fronts, instead o 
extending the full length of the coat, are provided with an extr 
skirt-portion at each side, which has a little dart to fit it over the hip 
and is sewed to the central portion of the front in a continuation of 
the bust dart seam. ‘The center-fronts are sloped off diagonally 
from the termination of the closing to this Seam and are much shore 
than the rest of the coat, looking very much like a little vest. The 
back.edges of the coat-skirts are not joined to the center-backs, and 
the center seam is left open from a little below the waist-line, so ths 
the center-portions of the skirt fall in two, long, narrow tabs. Ther 
is a little pocket-lap with slanting ends upon each side, its upper 
edge being sewed in with the skirt seam, and at the termin- 
tion of each side-back seam is 
' fastened a button, and betwee 
the two are suspended loops « 
cord just as they are arranged 
on ladies’ coats. All the skin- 
portion is lined with plain mate- 
rial, which shows very prettils 
through the open seams. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, just like 
your own very likely, and at the 
wrist is faced with plain materia 
in the outline of a cuff and las 
two little buttons at the outside. 
A little, standing collar, having 
its ends rounded off, finishes the 
neck exactly as if the coat wer 
intended for a grown-up ladr. 
Button-holes and tiny buttons 


ruffies, Hamburg embroidery or LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 56.—ConsIsTING OF 4 WaLkIneG Skint anp Close the front. 
cotton edgings will trim them Coat. You can make this costume 


prettily. You can derive a ° 
great deal of valuable practice 
in sewing or hemming ruffles. 

Set No. 58 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches tall. To make the costume for a lady doll twenty-two 
inches tall, will require a yard and three-eighths of brocade, together 
with half a-yard of striped material, each twenty-two inches wide. 
It will also require seven-eighths of a yard of cambric thirty-six 
inches wide for the petticoat. Price of ot, 10d. or 20 cents. 


es 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 56, 
CONSISTING OF A WALKING SKIRT AND COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


Set No. 56.—It is now quite a while since Dolly was favored with 
any new models for her garments, but so beautiful are those that 
have just appeared, it seems as if the designer must hive spent a 
great deal of time in preparing | 
especially handsome models. The 
Set here represented comprises 
a walking skirt and a coat, and 
the materials are plain and bro- 
caded suit goods. No doubt, 
Dolly will be as pleased with her 
new styles as your mamma and 
young-lady sisters were when 
pretty short skirts became fash- 
ionable for street wear. 

Lavy Do.is’ Warxine SErrr. 
—This skirt is exactly like those 
worn by ladies—that is, it is 
short enough not to touch the 
ground all the way around, and 


(For Description see this Page.) 


out of any material that woud 
be suitable for a dress fot your- 
self, and you may make both gar- 
ments of the same kind of goods if you wish, though it is consid- 
ered a little more stylish to have them of contrasting fabric 
Another dainty view of both patterns combined may be seen a 
Lady Dolls’ figure No. 1 on page 352 of this magazine. Itewouid 
not be in good taste to trim the coat very much, but you can pip 
or stitch its edges or border them all around with cord. If you have 
a piece of bright-colored silk, satin or woolen goods large enough to 
line all the skirt-portions of the coat, the effect will be very pretty. 
If you have not will tell you how you can manage—use wide rit- 
bon or a piece of light or bright-colored Canton flannel, and the 
effect will be just as pretty. : 

Set No. 56 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches long. To make the costume for a lady doll twenty-twe 
inches long, will ew five-eighths of a yard of plain material, 
with five-eighths of a yard of brocade, each twenty-two inche 
wide. It will also require one 
fourth of a yard of contrast- 
ing material twenty-two inche 
wide. Price of Set, 7d. or li 
cents. 
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GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 5%, 
CONSISTING OF A WALKING SKIRT 
AND POLONAISE. 

(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 57.—There are just 
as pretty costumes devised {ot 
girl dollies as for their lady-doll 
sisters, and this is one of the 
newest of them. And why should 
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it has a front-gore, a gore for GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 57.—Conststing oF WALKING Sxret ann _—s there not be? The material used 
each side and a_ back-breadth. PoLoNAISE. is cream-colored suit goods, and 


The gores fit smoothly at the top, 
and the back is gathered and 
has a placket-opening through 
the center. Tapes or strips of lining are sewed under the side-back 
seams and tied together to hold the skirt closely about Dolly’s figure, 
and the bottom is turned up three-quarters of an inch just as if you 
were going to hem it, and under this hem isa little box-plaiting of the 
goods only just as deep as the part you have turned up. This plait- 
ing may be either double or single, or, instead of having such a 
plaiting, you may leave the skirt its full length and arrange a nar- 
row ruffle or plaiting or a straight or bias band upon the outside. It 
is also very stylish to leave the skirt entirely plain. 

Lapy Douts’ Coat.—The coat forming a part of this costume is as 
jaunty as it can be, and, when your dolly is attired in it, you will 
almost imagine she is a very elegant, live young lady going out for 
a promenade. It is made of brocaded material and is fitted by a 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the trimmings are formed of the 
same and a pretty brown suiting 
that contrasts very nicely. 
Girt Douis’ Watkine Sximmt.—This skirt is made the same # 
grown ladies have theirs, not being long enough to touch the ground 
anywhere, and it has a front-gore, a gore for each side and a back- 
breadth. The breadth is cut open through the center for a placket- 
opening for a little distance from the top, and both # and the side 
gores are gathered, and then a belt is sewed to the top. Two nar 
row box-plaitings of the goods are on the bottom, and above the +o 
one is a narrow band of brown. You may sew on 8 hook and eyé 
or a button and button-hole to fasten the belt. | 
Girt Dots’ Potonaise.—The polonaise is very pretty. It % 
folded under in straight hems at its front edges, and closed wi 
button-holes and small pearl buttons about half-way to the botio 
It is draped by two, little, upward-turning plaits in the back edge 
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each front, and above the topmost plait there is a shorter drapery- 
piece that makes the fronts look like a basque and over-skirt. These 
pieves are sewed to the front so that their tops are even with the lowest 
button-hole and button, and then they are turned over to conceal the 
seam. The back is fitted by side-back seams and a curved center 
seam. These seams only reach to a little distance below the waist- 
line, and there are extra widths allowed at the end of the center 
seam which are folded under for hems, and then the left half is lap- 
ped over the right and tacked in place. The fullness at the end of 
each side-back seam is folded in a plait turning backward, and when 
vou have done this, you will see that the back falls in two, long tabs. 
Now two strips of the goods are sewed to the back edges of the 
fronts to hold them under the backs, and the tabs are lined with th 
dark material and all the edges 
of the front are bordered with 
narrow bands of the same. A 
tand also passes up each side of 
the front over the dart and, 
crossing the shoulders, forms a 
point at the back. A little, stand- 
ing collar is sewed to the neck, 
and a bow is fastened at the cor- 
ners of the short front-draperies. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, and 
is neatly trimmed with a band of 
the dark goods. 

Now, it may take some time 
for you to do all this as we have 
described, but it is not difficult 
at all, and if you are patient and.» 
take plenty of time, you will 
make a pretty costume, no mat- 
ter what moterial you use. Any 
color and any material that is 
suitable for you will do for 
dolly’s dress, and you may arrange the trimming in any other way 
you like better. We are quite sure your trouble will be repaid 
when you can look at Girl Dolls’ figure No. 5 on page 353 of this 
book and say, “this is a picture of my Dolly, and I made her pretty 
costume all myself.” } 

Set No. 57 is in seven sizes for girl dolls from twelve to twenty- 
four inches in length. Of material twenty-two inches wide, a yard 
and one-fourth are needed in 
making the costume for a girl 
doll that is twenty-two inches 
tall Price of Set, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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HRL DOLLS’ SET No. 60. 
CoxsIsTING OF A PRINCESS DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 60.—As this is the 
season when there are a great 
many parties and festivals to 
which girl dollies and their little 
Mammas are invited, it is ex- 
pected that the dollies, as well 
& the girlies, will have pretty 
inky dresses to appear in, and 

re ia the prettiest model for 
such a dress that it was ever the 
good fortune of a good dolly to 

Girt Dotts’ Princess Dress. 
—You understand, by the name, 
that the dress is in Princess style. 
lt is made of white Swiss, and 
hag a bust dart at each side of the 
front and side-back seams in the 
back which fit it beautifully. It is 
turned under in hems at the clos- 
ihe, and is fastened about half-way to the bottom with button-holes 
and little pearl buttons, and then the hems are lapped for the remainder 
of their length and sewed together. Around the bottom of the skirt 
isarow of Italian lace headed by a row of Swiss and one of lace 
insertion, and above these are another row of lace and two rows of 
nsertion. A very pretty drapery, made of a long strip of the 
naterial bordered with lace, is gathered through the center under 
ibbons and sloped off at the ends, and then ite center is placed 
ver the center of the front and the top is sewed to the skirt. The 
:nd3’are laid up in plaits at the end of the closing, and below these 
daits they fall in sash style. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is 
‘immed with a frill of muslin gathered for a heading near the top 
and edged at the top and bottom with lace. A little, standing 


tiful, 


GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 60.—ConsistiIna OF A PRINCESS DRESS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


GENTLEMEN DOLLS' SET No. 61.—Bustress Surr:—ConsIstiInG OF 
A Coat, PANTS AND VEST. 


° (For Description see this Page.) 
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collar, concealed by a double ruffle of lace, finishes the neck, and a 
Pempadour of insertion, edged with lace,. ornaments the front of the 
waist. 
Now, my dear little girls, before you commence such a dress as 
this, make up your minds that you will have to sew very neatly and 
be very particular about the way you apply the lace in order to have 
it look well. You may see just how your Girl Dolly will look 
dressed up in this way, by finding page 353 of this DeuingaTor and 
selecting figure No. 6, which is a good illustration of the style. Plain 
and dotted Swiss and nainsook are among the prettiest materials fcr 
such dresses, and if you have enough silk or Silesia in some pretty 
color for a little, plain slip to wear under it, the effect will be beau- 
Any other goods may be used for such a dress, however, 
and you can trim it according to 
the material used. 

Set No. 60 is in seven sizes for 
girl dolls from twelve to twenty- 

ur inches long. To make the 
dress for a girl doll twenty-two 
inches tall, a yard and one-eighth 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide will be needed. Price of 
Set, 7d. or 15 cents, 


—_—_ 


GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ SET 
No. 61. 
Business Suit:—CoNSISTING OF A 
Coat, Pants aND VEST. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


Set No. 61.—Have you ever 
thought how nice it would be to 
have some young gentlemen dolls 
and boy dolls, as well as girl 
dolls? Well, it is very easy to get them and just as easy to make 
clothes for them, for here are models for a gentleman doll’s business 
suit—coat, pants and vest complete. 

GENTLEMEN Do.is’ Coat.—The whole suit is made of mixed cloth 
and finished with machine-stitching, and the coat is cut like the style 
worn by real, grown-up gentlemen, and is called a frock coat. It is 
turned back in little lapels at the top of the front and cut away 
slightly below them. There are 
four buttons and _ button-holes 
upon the front, but you. need 
button only one or two, as gen- 
tlemen hardly ever use them all. 
There are side-bodies and a cen- 
ter seam to fit the back, and 
while the side-bodies are of 
only the same length as the 
fronts, the center-backs are con- 
siderably longer. The front and 
side-bodies have skirt-portions 
added to them, which make 
them as long as the center- 
backs, and at the back edge of 
each skirt-portion there is a little 

lait, while the left half of the 
ack overlaps the right just as 
you see it in your papa’s or 
brother's coat. There are little 
pocket-laps sewed in with the 
skirt seams, and these and all 
the edges of the coat are finish 
ed with one row of machine- 
stitching. The sleeve is in coat 
shape and has two rows of 
stitching just above the wrist. 
The notched collar has a seam 
at the back and is finished with 
one row of stitching. 

GENTLEMEN Dots’ Pants.—These pants are just as stylish in 
shape and finish as if they were made by a regular tailor, and if you 
carefully follow the directions on the label, you will have no difficulty 
in providing your young gentleman doll with a pair that will look as 
well. The legs slope off towards the ends and are turned up for 
hems, and there are openings near the top for pockets. There is a 
little dart in the back of each leg at the top, which gives a nice fit 
over the hip, and the fronts close with buttons and button-holes on 
afly. <A belt is sewed to the top, and on this belt you may sew but- 
tons to fasten the pants to a pair of little suspenders. Along the 
outside seam of each leg is one row of stitching, which makes it 
look very neat and stylish. 

GentLeMEN Do.is’ Vest.—The vest is turned) under for hems at 
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its front edges and closed with button-holes and buttons, and below 
the closing it is cut away. The neck is cut out quite low in front 
and is finished with a row of stitching. There are openings for side- 
pockets, and higher up in the left side a little breast-pocket may be 
imitated by a row of stitching or a little welt. The back has a 
seam through the center, and straps are sewed in with the side 


seams and lapped over the center so as to make the vest tighter or 


looser, as you may find it necessary. 

Pieces of goods that are left from your brother's clothes or from 
your own dark dresses will make pretty suits for a gentleman doll. 
If there is not enough of one kind to make the whole suit, it does 
not matter, as the coat and vest may be alike and the pants of a dif- 
ferent material, and the suit will be just as stylish. If you will 
turn to page 354 of this magazine and find Gentlemen Dolls’ figure 
No. 8, you can see just how pretty your little man will look dressed 
up in the entire suit. Velvet, flannel and corduroy are also fashion- 
able materials for such suits. Be careful to press every Seam care- 
fully, because a great deal of the fine effect depends upon this. 
You can make the back of the vest of Silesia or any lining goods, 
as gentlemen’s vests are always made in this way. 

Set No. 61 is in seven sizes for gentlemen dolls from twelve to 
twenty-four inches tall. To make the Set for a gentleman doll 
twenty-two inches long, will require one yard of goods twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of Set, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—-__. ‘ 


GENTLEMEN. DOLLS’ SET No. 62, 
CONSISTING OF A PRINCE-ALBERT CoAT, PANTS AND VEST. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


Set No. 62.—It seems funny to hear of a coat, pants and vest for 


a doll; but it is true : 
that gentlemen dolls 
may now be dressed 
as stylishly as lady 
dolls, and every little 
girl will rejoice that 
among her family of 
dolls she may have 
some spruce young 
gentlemen. If the 
girl dolls could, they 
would also rejoice. 
GENTLEMEN Do tts’ 
Princr—ALBERT Coat, 
—This coat is quite 
long and is very ele- 
gant. It is a very 
fashionable style for 
young. gentlemen, 
and so, of course, Master Doll will appreciate it. It has a seam 
over the breast to fit the front nicely, and side-bodies and a cen- 
ter seam to adjust the back. The center seam only reaches a 
short distance below the waist-line and has a lap at the end, which 
passes from the left half over the right and is stitched to place. The 
fronts and side-bodies have skirt-portions sewed to their lower edges 
to make them as long as the back, and there are little, backward- 


GENTLEMEN DOLLS’ SET No. 62.—ConsISTING OF A PRINOE-ALBERT CoAT, PANTS AND VEST. 


(For Description see this Page.) . 
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turning plaits folded at the back edges of these skirt-portions. Th 
fronts are faced and turned back at the top, and the neck has a reguia 
coat-collar sewed to it. All the edges are finished with a binding o: 
fine braid, and the sleeve is completed with a row of braid stitched 
far enough from the wrist to outline a cuff. A button is placed a 
the end of each side-back seam. The material used for this coat is 
fine black cloth, and the facing on the lapels is composed of silk. 

GenTLEMEN Do.is’ Pants.—These pants are made of striped cle), 
and are nicely shaped by seams down the outside and inside of ue 
legs, and by little darts at the back. They have pocket-openi:s 
near the tops of the outside seams, and close in front with buttor 
and button-holes on a fly. The bottoms of the legs are turned uy 
for hems, and the top is sewed to a belt, on which are butte: 
that may be used in fastening the pants to the suspenders. A row 
of stitching is made down the outside of each leg, and little stra; 
are sewed over the seam of the back and fastened together with a 
button and button-hole. 

GENTLEMEN Dotis’ Vest.—Material of the same kind as is use:i jor 
the coat is used for the vest. The fronts are cut quite low to stow 
the shirt bosom, and the neck is provided with a rolling collar, bel«« 
which it is turned under for hems and closed with button-holes ar 
buttons. Below the last button and button-hole, the edges are cu: 
away diagonally—you know that means “slanting ’—and then cure 
upward a little over the hips.) The back has a seam through th 
center and is rounded a trifle below this seam, while over the wai-t- 
line are straps inserted in the under-arm seams and fastened toge't«: 
with a button and button-hole. Side-pockets and a breast-puck.: 
are imitated in the fronts by stitching. | 

Do you know how you can get just such material for these c:- 
ments as gentlemen's suits are made of? Why, ask mamma for: 
coat that papa or your brother has laid aside, and rip it to piece 

; | Select the best pie-- 
—very small ore 
will answer—and i. 
ter you have brush+i 
them nicely, thet 
will be just the thin: 
The pants may » 
like the rest of t 
suit or not, just asi 
most  convenief' 
That you may 
the stylish effect o 
the entire  costur 
on a gentleman do 
@ picture has bre! 
made of him for vo: 
and you can gee k: 
dollship by just tut 
ing to page 354 0 
this book and finding Gentlemen Dolls’ figure No. 7. 

Set No. 62 is in seven sizes for gentlemen dolls from twelve t 
twenty-four inches long. To make this Set from twenty-two-ine 
wide material for a gentleman doll twenty-two inches long. wi 
require three-fourths of a yard of plain goods for coat and vest. a: 
three-eighths of a yard of striped fabric for the pants. Price of S«: 
10d. or 20 cents. | 
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FASHIONS IN PERFUMES. 


A fashion in perfumes seems something impossible, something that can 
not be believed, and yet it surely exists. Our foremothers, when beauties 
und belles, found much joy in patchouli and musk, two perfumes that to- 
day are very properly ostracised; but how they would laugh at the taste 
that preferred delicate heliotrope, faint-scented violet and the strange, sweet 
odor of the white rose! Just now, as heliotrope governs in the world of 
color, so it governs in the world of perfume. It is essentially (pardon the 
pun) a refined odor, and one that seems especially suitable to the lady. 
And that is why the more strongly-scented perfumes, while they may seem 
pleasant for an instant, are disliked eventually. To draw a comparison, 
they are like the hoydenish manners of a boisterous coquette—we tire of 
her and turn with delight to receive a greeting from modest beauty, en- 
shrined in the form of a true lady. Violet has been, since the days of 
Napoleon, a favorite perfume with the French, particularly the French who 
adored Napoleon. , 

Individuality in perfumes may be made a charming caprice if it be prop- 
erly attended to. Who does not admire and grow to look for the delicate 
odor that will pervade the presence of a fair one, almost speaking in its 
intensity and yet not overpowering enough to displease or surfeit you? 
This cannot be produced by the liquid perfume; the dried flowers, ora 
powder formed of them, must be put in innumerable little bags and thrown 
ad libitum among the lingerie of the good dame. Small bags, which are 
pinned to the costume at the sleeves, in the pocket and under the ruche, 


will aid in disseminating the perfume over the person of the wear? 
A noted antiquarian traces the use of perfumes back to the early das 
of the Chinese Empire, and mentions among his other curious discoveri 
a strange method the Chinese women had of perfuming themselves. The 
had a round ball made of amber, musk and sweet-scented flowers, :nd th 
they rubbed continually between their hands. The Greeks—that m- 
luxurious nation—did as do ous modern belles: that is, they carr 
sachets of scent in their dresses; but, not content with this, their din 
rooms were filled with incense and their wines were impregnated w'! 
decoctions made from flowers and sometimes with the flowers themae!v*: 
more particularly roses and violets. The most effeminate of the Athenia: 
had pigeons tamed and then anointed with a powerful perfume; th 
birds flew in a constant and unweaned round about the dining hall, u 
perfume emanating from their wings and delighting the invited guests. 
In making scent-bags, the proper material to use 1s the -thin :!! 
known as the Florence silk; the powder or dmed blossoms should be la 
evenly between thin sheets of wadding, and the whole pressed into a 
about three inches square. As the perfume evaporates, open the bi: 
place fresh leaves or powder in the place of that which has lost its vay 
remembering to retain as long as possible the same silk and cotton, wl. 
will have become thoroughly impregnated with the odor. In using vice: 
the dried flower will retain its odor longest; but for white rose or bei 
trope, the powder is the better, as it, does not lose its odor so soon. 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


carelessly over a foun- 
dation or cap frame. 
Its only decoration 
consists of a large, 
full plume curling 
over the top, and 
ties of broad satin 
ribbon. Velvet, plush, 
brocade, etc., will be 
selected for making 
such a bonnet in 
many instances, if 
satin be not consid- 
ered wintry enough 
in effech In_ this 
event, plush satin or 
brocaded ribbon will 
be chosen for strings. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Fiecre No. 2.— 
Tne eagraving illus- 
trates a stylish bon- 
net of the season. It 
is formed of deep gar- 
net velvet, with a 
broad binding of gilt- 
beaded galloon about 
its edges. It is en- 
circled with a wide 
fold of garnet plush, 
drawn down at the 
center of the back by 
x close knot of the 
same, from under 
which commence 
satin ties. <A large 
git pin is thrust 
through the plush at 
the right side and 
constitutes the only 
ornament on the 
bonnet. The latter 
is very becoming to 
most ladies, and may 
be worn as far front 
or back as it looks 
best. Black, brown 
green, cardinal and 
plum bonnets are 
made up In this way, 
and many have tips 
or blossoms added to 
the decorations. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficure No. 3.— 
This is a dainty little 
shape in felt, over- 
lad with a net-work 
of beaded cord. A 
‘rip of brocaded 
nbbon, bordered with 


push, passes over the | 


‘rown and falls at the 
Sides in ties. The 
brim is lined with 
gay plush, and a 
lage grébe wing is 
aranged upon the 
left side. Itis avery 


stylish bormet, and may be duplicated in any color or material. 


LADIES’ SATIN BONNET. 


FIGURE No. 1.—Lapies’ SaTIn BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘Hats and Bonnets,”’ on 
this Page.) 


FiaguRE No. 2.—Lapigs’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on 
this Page.) 


4n ostrich plume or tips may take the place of the wing. 


LADIES' PLUSH BONNET. 


Fiaure No. 4.—This handsome bonnet has a crown of lovely 
white plush and a brim of rich cardinal plush, a combination just 
Fiaewre No. 1.—This bonnet is made of satin, folded softly and now highly favored by many ladies of fashion. A wide scarf of 
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FIGURE No. 3.—LApDIEs’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ** Hats and Bonnets,’’ on 
this Page.) 
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FigurRE No. 4.—Laprigs’ PLUSH BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


and outside decoration. If desired, ties may 


embroidered Surah 


silk is carelessly 
twined about the 
crown, and is caught 
together at the back 
of the bonnet under 
a trio of handsome 
white ostrich tips, the 
ends passing forward 
and tying in a large 
bow over the bust. 
Feathers alone may 
adorn the bonnet, if 
preferred; and the 
ties may be of rib- 
bon, satin or silk, as 
most pleasing to the 
taste of the wearer. 


LADIES’ LACE TUR- 
BAN. 


FieurrE No. 5.— 
The turban illustrated 
is very simple to 
make, and will be 
taken advantage of 
by belles to wear to 
the theater, opera or 
concert. Only a tur- 
ban frame and a ker- 
chief of black or 
white lace are needed 
to complete the article 
as represented, al- 
though manv ladies 
like to add a cluster 
of gay roses at one 
side to droop low 
upon the neck or rest 
coquettishly over the 
ear. Sometimes white 
or black beaded scarfs 
are used, and they 
are very brilliant and 
effective. Metal bugs 
are also very pretty 
to pin the folds of 
lace in place with. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficure No. 6.— 
This bonnet is a very 
stylish affair, It is 
of felt in a deep gar- 
net shade, and is lined 
with pale yellow satin, 
though plush may be 
used for the facing, if 
desired. It is in poke 
shape, and its only 
trimming consists of 
a large Alsacian bow 
of fancy ribbon com- 
bining garnetand pale 
yellow. The bonnet 
may also be found in 
furry felt and in vel- 
vet, and any color 
liked or considered 
becoming may be se- 
lected for the facing 
be added. The plain- 


ness of the mode is one of its highest recommendations to favor. 
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; velvet, in whose folds are mingled three rows of thick cable-cord 
Poe eee At ihe left side of the back are fornied cord ornaments that suppor 
Ficure No. 7.—The engraving illustrates a bonnet of white two tassels of silk—an addition to millinery that is very effective 
plush, decorated with a full white tip laid Black, garnet, dark-green, blue, old-gold ang 
over the front, and a cardinal satin ribbon cardinal velvets and plushes will be madg 
passing about the crown and falling in loops Ma up into this style of hat for young ladie, 
and ends from the back. All white may 
used in making this bonnet, if desired; and 
for youthful wearers, the choice between 
pure white and white enlivened by a gay 
color is about equal, Fur-beaver hats in 
the bear shades are seen in this shape, and 
are daintily trimmed with p‘ush, together 
with an owl’s head or the paw of an animal 
with gilt claws. The result is odd, but very 
stylish. 


LADIES’ “TAM O’SHANTER” HAT. 


Figure No. 10.—The hat illustrated has 
robably received its name from its resem- 
blancs to the Scotch bonnet worn by Higi- 
landers, and is one of the popular styles of 
the season. The shape is also known as the 
“baker’s” cap, and the mention of either 
name will probably secure the selection cf 
the proper article by the dealer. The circu- 
lar top is flat, and is fulled into a stiff band, 
which is here concealed by a row of ostrich 
tips, all curling downward. The top is jet- 
ted in floral design, and the cap is set upon 


LADIES’ EVENING BONNET. 


Ficure No. 8.—The engraving represents 
a dressy bonnet designed for evening or to 
wear to ay entertainment requiring a dressy 
toilette. The hat is of felt, and the shape is 


Figure No. 7.—Lapres’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) : 


- 
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Figure No. 5.—Lapres’ LACE TURBAN. YU ASSae 
(For Deecription see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
Page 850 


FigurRE No. 9.—Lapres’ TVRBAY. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” 
this Page.) 


small and close. Three, large, full 
ups and an aigrette are grouped low 
down and quite far back at the left 
side, while the opposite side of the 
bonnet is left untrimmed, except 
where the scarf of brocade is fast~- 
ened on under a Brazilian beetle. 
The scarfs are of brocaded silk 
which may be doubled, or hemme 
at the sides, as preferred. Each 
is shirred near the end in Turkish 
sash style, and finished with a frill of 
lace. The tone of the bonnet is pearl- 


the head a little back, so as to show 
the parting of the hair. A stylish 
way to make these hats is to places 
coil of plush, velvet or satin sbout| 
the band, and at the left side to 
fasten two tips to fall upon the hav. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 
DECORATION FOR A DRESS-WAIST. 


Ficure No. 1.—This waist is made 
of fancy brocade, with a vest of sati 
of the color of the ground in the bre 


FiGcuRE No. 10.—Laptes’ “Tam 
O’SHANTER”’ Hat. 


Fiaurge No. 6.—LApDIES’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ _ § 
on Page 359.) (For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” @ 
this Page.) 


gray, and the Brazilian buf and 
a facing of cardinal plush furnish 
its only glimpses of cvlor. 


cade. The vest is outlined with! 
ruching of three shades of silk, tht 
: darkest being like the vest in coldf 
LADIES’ TURBAN. A Ss eee one o it ghee i 
Fieure No. 8.—Lapres’ EVENING Bonnet. of the brocade,'and the third bei 


Ficure No. 9.—This is a very a eo lighter than the second. The thre 
jaunty as well as generally becom- OS Peart ae paeeye Ne are set on under a cording of tht 


ing hat, and if a lady be possessed middle color. The effect is dressf 
of the least bit of ingenuity, she can save the expense of millinery and may be made brilliant when gay brocade forms’ the waist. Mul 
work by making it for herself. The frame is made of foundation or dsse may be arranged temporarily in the vest-outline and edge! 
and is like a brimless cap. Over it is carelessly placed a covering of with lace, when a fresh effect for some gala occasion is desired 
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DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 
Ficurr No. 2.—This engraving illustrates a dressy and simple 


method of completing a plain waist or basque of any style. 
of satin, shirred lengthwise so as to form a series of pe 


A piece 
ndicular 


puffs, ia cut in heart shape and arranged upon the center of the front 


below the standing collar. To its edges and 
also to the back of the neck is joined a deep 
lapel-collar of plush, whose outer edges are 
apparently fastened to the waist with but- 
tons and silk-bound button-holes. A pretty 
knot of satin ribbon is fastened between the 
ends, which almost meet at the closing. 
This decoration may be permanently attached 
to the waist, or it may be adjustable. 


WAIST FOR AN EVENING DRESS. 


Ficcre No. 3.—The waist illustrated 
matches the front-gore belonging to an even- 
ing dress elaewhere described. The front 
is shaped in a point, and a stomacher is sim- 
nlated with shirred satin and pearl passemen- 
terie, The rest of the waist is of the brocade, 
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Ficure No. 1.—DEOCORATION FOR A DRESS- 
WalIst 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 360.) 


FiguRE No. 2.—D2ECORATION FOR A WAlST. 
(Yor Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
this Page.) 
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with satin. 


Its ends meet at the top of the bust. Plush, satin, silk 


or any contrasting fabric may be used to form the collar, if desired. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 


Figure No. 6.—The engraving illustrates a front-gore cut from a 
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Figure No. 3.—Waist FOR AN EVENING — 
DRESS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 
: this Page.) 


and has a low, square 
neck bordered with 
a quilling of ilfusion 
and a row of passe- 
menterie. The sleeve 
is formed of two frills 
of lace, one of which 
extends only half- 
way around so as to 
form a thick covering 
for the shoulder. The 
waist is laced at the 
back by a silken cord 
and hand-made eye- 
lets. A _ cluster of 
blossoms is placed on 
the right shoulder, 


. and another one is 


attached to the left, 
side of the point. 
Any combination of 
fabrics suitable for 
evening wear may 
be combined in this 
manner, and the same 
variation is allowable 
for the skirt. 


FUR-DECORATION 
FOR A WAIST. 


Friaure No. 4.—The 
engraving illustrates 
a charming Winter 
style of completing a 
dress-waist with fur. 
A suit, with this kind 
of finish about its 
neck, wrists and 
edges, is more ap- 


and wax beads are 
used to enrich white 


and creamy brocades. - 


FRONT-GORE FOR AN 
EVENING SKIRT. 


FieureE No. 7.— 
Ivory satin, pale-blue 
brocade, pearl passe- 
menterie, Languedoc 
lace and a short gar- 
land of roses are all 
combined in the 
evening dress, the 
front-gore of which 
is illustrated by this 
engraving. The lin- 
ing, which is white 
cambric, is overlaid 
nearly to the top with 
a shirred section of 
the satin, with a frill 
below the lowest 
gathering that falls 
over a frill of Lan- 
guedoc lace passing 
entirely about the 
skirt. A curtain-drap- 
ery of the brocade is 
then laid over the 
gore and extends also 
over the side-gore, 
across whose lower 
edge the satin is 
continued in a frill. 
‘The edge of the drap- 
ery is bordered with 
pearl passementerie, 
and along its left 


novel and expensive brocade. The ground 
is of satin and the brocade is of Gavel in 
fuchsia pattern, with the stamens of the 
fuchsias produced by strings of jet beads. 
A strip of passementerie is laid down each 
side over the seam joining the front and 
side gores. The latter may be overdraped 
to suit the taste, and, with the back-breadths, 
may be narrowly trimmed at the foot. The 
brocade is used only for front-gores, plas- 
trons, cuffs or panels, and satin de Lyons, Su- 
rah silk, or satin is used for the rest of the 
dress, either alone or in combination with 
plain velvet. Sometimes the brocade illus- 
trates roses or sunflowers, whose hearts are 
formed of jet beads, and frequently a natural- 
looking lily-of-the-valley feat will have a 
bead at its tip to representa dew-drop. Satin 


Fiqure No. 4.—FUR~DECORATION FOR A 
W Aalst. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
this Page.) 
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FiacurE No. 5.—DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 


(For Description noo + Drosamaking at Home,*’ on 


propriate for the street than the house, and should be warmly lined. 
A deep, round collar of fur is about the neck, and a narrow strip 
extends down the closing edges. The cuffs may be formed wholly 
of fur or simulated with a band of the same. 


DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 


_ Ficure No. 5.—The engraving represents a simple method of fin- 
ishing a dress-waist or basque. A lapel-collar of velvet is sha 
0s illustrated, lined with silk, interlined with crinoline and piped 


edge is fastened the floral garland. The back of the skirt is a satin 
train, with intermingled brocade drapery. This gore matches the waist 
to an evening dress described in a preceding portion of this article. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fiaure No. 8.—A neat but stylish cuff-effect is formed upon 
this sleeve with the at-present popular plush. It is composed of 
two sections, each lined with silk and interlined with crinoline; and 
the two are so arranged that a wedge-shaped opening is seen upon 
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the upper side of the sleeve. 


fancy bow of ribbon. 
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This opening is partly overlaid with a 
This bow may be omitted in favor of a lacing 


of cord. Velvet, satin, brocade or any contrasting fabric or color may 
be developed in a finish like this, with good results. If preferred, 
the cuff may be all in one piece, with the ends fastened on the upper 


FIGuRE No. 6.-—-FRONT—GORE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dresamaking at Home,” on 
Page 361.) 


side to form the 
opening, within which 
may be inserted a 
fancy facing of some 
bright color. 


FANCY SLEEVE- 
FINISH. 


Ficure No. 9.— 
The sleeve illustrated 
is made’ of cashmere 
and completed with 
satin and plush, A 
deep, narrow section 
of the latter goods 
is bound with satin 
and ornamented at 
the sides with two 
buttons. It is placed 
over the inside seam 
and fastened down, 
while the wrist of the 
sleeve is bordered 
with a narrow plait- 
ing of satin. A bias 
strip of satin is then 
passed around the 
wrist to head the plai- 
ting, and at the side 
edge of the plush sec- 
tion the satin is shirr- 
ed by three threads 
into a very narrow 
space. The effect is 
extremely pretty, and 
a variation of . the 
combining materials 
will produce any 


number of pretty results. The lace in the sleeve may be Breton, 
Languedoc, Duchess, Valenciennes or any of the laces now in vogue, 
many of which are beautiful without being expensive. Antique de- 


siyns and mellowed 
shades are the most 
admired in them. 


CUFF FOR A SLEEVE. 


Ficure No. 10.— 
This engraving illus- 
trates a charming yet 
exceedingly simple 
method of complet- 
ing a sleeve with a 
plush facing and silk 
cable-cord. The plush 
is arranged in the form 
of a deep, round cuff, 
being interlined with 
crinoline and_ lined 
half-way down with 
silk to give body and 
finish to the cuff. At 
the top three rows of 
thick cable-cord are 
fastened as a border. 
The'cord may, how- 
ever, be omitted, and 
the edge of the cuff 
turned under by a 
silk facing to repre- 
sent a hemmed edge. 
Silk, satin, cloth and 
suiting sleeves will 


all be garnitured after this stylish method. The cord will usually 


match the prevailing color. 
FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fiaure No. 11.—This finish is very simply made, but is also very 
effective. It may be applied to any costume and formed of silk, 


lush or other contrasting fabrics, as well as of velvet. A round cuff- 
higine is first cut, with its back half nearly twice the depth of its 
front portion. The long, upright edge is held in place by a row of 
buttons and simulated button-holes, and the corner of the short one 
is cut off to allow the addition of a tiny triangular revers formed cf 


brocade. An extra 
cu ff-section, corre- 
sponding, in shape 
with the narrow por- 
tion of the cuff, is 
finished with a tiny 
triangle of brocade 
and slipped under the 
top of the narrow 
section and there 
fastened, thus com- 
pleting the details of 
construction, Small 
passementerie pend- 
ants may be fastened 
upon the reversed 
corners. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fraure No. 12.—A 
plain coat sleeve of 
suit goods ishere illus- 
trated. The outside 
seam of the sleeve is 
left open for two or 
three inches and lined 
as far as the top of 
the opening with the 
goods. The upper side 
of the sleeve is then 
turned up on the out- 
side like a revers, and 
under it is laid an- 
other revers of. bro- 
cade. Lace may be 
added, if . desired; 
though, if a lady has 
a pretty arm, she puts 
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FicurE No. 7.—FrontTGore FOR AN Eveyise 
SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 361.) 


her bangles or bracelets upon it and wears no lace to hide either the 


arm or the jewelry. 


If lace be added, the effect is brightened by 


increasing the fullness toward the back of the arm and eatching t 


Figures Nog. 8, 9,10 anp 11.—NOVELTIES IN SLEEVE-—GARNITURES. 
(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Pages 861 and 882.) 


up quite short at the 
outside seam of the 
sleeve. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE 


Fiecre No. 13.— 
This sleeve is com- 
pleted in a dressy 
manner, and yet the 
effect is plain. It's 
made of two shaces 
of goods, which mey 
be either silk or wool. 
A section of the light- 
est. shade is shirred in 
melon puffs and lad 
over the. ‘outside’ 
seam, reaching hiaii-! 
way to the inside 
seam. The space re 
maining ia then cov- 
ered by a plain facing 
of the darker goods 
straight at the top an4 
bottom, but notched, 
at the end. This facinz. 
is edged with cord 
that is formed into 
an ornament at the 
point of the notch 
An ordinary cording 


or piping may take the place of the cord illustrated, if desired; and 
&@ passementerie ornament may be tastefully applied where the 


loops are located. 


SLEEVE-DECORATION. 


Ficurs No, 14.—The decoration illustrated is very pretty for’ 
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costume combining three fabrics, as it consists of sections of satin or 
silk and velvet and brocade. The velvet and plain fabric form the 
widest sections, the velvet one of which crosses the inside seam 
and the plain one the outside seam, while the brocaded strip under- 
se the cern ere the latter. The sections are first lined 
wl crinoline an | 
then along their edges 
with tbin silk, and 
applied as follows: 
The plain one is sew- 
ed on, turned up and \N 
tacked along its side | es 
edges ; then the bro- UMA i 
cade; and lastly the A 
yelvet one, which is NINH, 
only invisibly caught 
at the corners. 


Why i\\ 
i} \ \ \Y 


A FANCY FINISH FOR 
A SLEEVE. 


FiecvreE No. 15.— ' 
This sleeve is com- wi, 4 il" 
pleted in a very dressy wil ‘ll 
manner with three arin i A \ 
different varieties of AN ANN 

materials, brocade, ’ 
' plain satin and plush, 
with accessories of 
.lae anda button. A 
‘ deep band af brocade 
;1s about the wrist, 
! which is also piped 
with satin and bor- 
dered with two frills 
of lace. Puffed pieces 
of satin are then set 
‘on, so as to form a triangular effect over each seam. Then a section 
of plush, cut and applied like a pocket-lap, is turned down over the 
decoration below; and a button is sewed on the point. Velvet, satin 
and silk will combine 
prettily in a sleeve 
of suit goods, 


Y ’ 


FRONT-GORE FORA 
SKIRT. 


Fiaure No. 16.— 
For evening and 
dancing dresses espe- 
cially, this way of em- 
bellishing the front- 
gores of skirts is in- 
deed beautiful. The 
foundation or lining 
has a knife-plaiting 
of delicate-hued satin 
stitched about its 
lower edge, the plait- 
ing usually continu- 
ing about the entire 
lower edge of the 
skirt. Above this it 
is completely covered 
with the same fab- 
ric, which falls in a 
deep frill over the 
plaiting, and is very 
effectively shirred to 
form deep tucks alter- 
Re A nating with clusters 
ti Ah A of tiny puffs. Over 
the center of the gore 
falls a deeply pointed 
section of satin or vel- 
vet of some strongly 
contrasting tint, the 
port being smooth- 
y shaped to the out- 
lines of the gore at the top and falling almost to the lower edge. 
A contrasting piping ahd a row of handsome tassel fringe adorn 
its edges beautifully.’ Lace of any variety, and beaded or not as 
referred, may be use] instead of fringe, with very elegant results. 
The effect of beadedflace is very attractive, and if a lady have the 
leisure, she can bead ft herself at very little expense. 
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Figure No. 16.—FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
this Page.) 
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FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT 


Ficure No. 17.—An elegant method of decorating the front-gores 
of satin, velvet, silk or other handsome skirts, is pictured in this 
engraving. The bottom of the gore material 


Fieures Nos. 12, 13, 14 anp 15.—NOvVELTIES IN SLEEVE-GARNITURES, 
(For Descriptions see ‘“‘ Dreasmaking at Home,” on Pages 382 and 38638.) 


is cut in deep, regular 
points, which may 
be embroidered, em- 
bellished with ap- 
pliqué passementerie, 
or painted, as pre- 
ferred. A deep kilt- 
laiting is set on the 
ining, and the points 
fall effectively over 
it. The plaiting may 
contrast with the 
gore in texture or col- 
or or both, as deemed 
most pleasing to the 
taste. A thick cord, 
tipped with rich tas- 
sel-ornaments, en- 
circles the top of the 
gore, and is very ar- 
tistically disposed in 
loops and ends at one 
side of the center. 
This accessory may 
be omitted, if not 
desired. 


LADIES’ SLEEVE. 


Fievre No. 18.— 
The engraving illus- 
trates a new meth- 
od of cutting a 


sleeve from handkerchief goods: The pattern is laid bias, so that 
the corner of the square or handkerchief will come at the center of 
the top of the upper side of the sleeve, thus forming a sort of cap- 


effect. A straight 
strip of the border is 
arranged about the 
wrist like a euff, with 
the intersecting: por- 
tions at the back. 
The model is familiar 
in shape, haying a 
dart seam to the el- 
bow, and a eurying 
inside seam. It is 
No. 6506, price 5d. or 
10 cents. 


SKIRT-TRIMMING. 


Figure No. 19.— 
This pretty trimming 
may combine’ two 
or three fabrics, as 
preferred; but three 
are here illustrated. 
It consists of clusters 
of three velvet side- 
plaits, each alternat- 
ing with © slightly 
shirred or gathered 
sections of satin of 
the same depth; and 
the two fall over a 
narrow side-plaiting 
of silk. In evening 
tints or black, this 
is very effective, and 
can also be developed 
in two shades of any 
other fabrics desired. 
The velvet sections 
may be joined be- 
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Figure No. 17.—FRontT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on 
this Page.) 


fore they are plaited, and are attached by ordinary seams to the 


other portions. 


SKIRT-TRIMMING. 


Fieure No, 20.—This decoration is very dressy, and will be found 
very convenient in making over an old, costume,.as it will use to 
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advantage small remnants of silk and any bias flounces too good to 
throw aside. The plaiting is not made in the ordinary way, but in 
short strips that are laid on in 
curves, thus producing the 
effect of a fluted shell. This 
arrangement is headed by a 
wide, bias strip shirred three 
times near each edge to form a 
frill. This shirred piece is applied 
perfectly flat, although it may be 
arranged to show a slight round- 
ness of outline. Two fabrics 
can be employed in making this 
decoration, if desired. Satin and 
silk will harmonize nicely, mak- 
ing the puff of satin and every 
alternate plaiting of the same, or 
making the plaitings in alternate 
clusters of the two materials, 


HEADING FOR A FLOUNCKE. 


Fiavre No. 21.—Two or 
more strongly contrasting fab- 
rics or eolors may be beautifully 
commingled in a decoration of 
this style. The trimming is espe- 
cially beautiful in silk and satin, 
and, though quite elaborate in effect, is really simple in construc- 
tion. A broad strip of the material, faced at the top and bottom 
with a contrasting color, is laid in large box-plaits, which are shirred 
tightly across the center and caught down in “shell” style at both 
the upper and lower edges, to display the lining. A strip of the 
lining fabric is then shirred lengthwise at intervals and set on over 
the center of the decoration, thus representing a series of small and 


Figure No. 19.—SKirt-TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 368.) 


large puffs or knots. Black and old-gold or cherry, peacock-blue 
and cream or old-gold, dark-blue and shell-pink or cardinal, and 
bottle-green and pale-blue, are all stylish and pretty contrasts for a 
decoration of this kind. 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


Figure No. 22.—This trimming hardly needs a description, as it 


FigurRB No. 20.—SKIRT-TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dresamaking at Home,”’ on Page 368.) 


is not only familiar in style but very plainly delineated. It consists 
of a side-plaiting, cut crosswise of the goods and hemmed by hand. 


Fraure No. 18.—Lapres’ SLEEVvE.—Cut from Handkerchief Goods 
by Pattern No. 6506, Price, 5d. or 10 cunts. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dresemaking at Home,” on Page 363.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Over its top falls a tiny knife-plaiting, while some distance above 
a similar plaiting is arranged in a standing position. The space 
between is then overlaid with 
a puffing made by running 
‘three gathering-threads near 
each edge of a hiss strip, which 
may be turned under or hen- 
med, as desired. The fullness 
of the puff is then caught lower, 
so as to produce a pointed effect 
Two fabrics, two colors or two 
shades of one color may be used 
for this trimming, the selectioz 
depending on personal taste, 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


Ficure No. 23.—A sort of 
double flounce is illustrated by 
this engraving. It is composed 
of suiting and velvet, and is 
made as follows: The suiting 
flounce is cut crosswise of the 
goods, turned down at the top 
for a heading and hemmed at the 
bottom by hand. The velvet iz 
cut in sections, each large enough 
to make a plait with an extra 
width at each side, and being finished like the wool flounce. 
The velvet plaits are then set on with spaces between, the distances 
being calculated so that a box-plait of the suit goods may be made 
between every two to cover their edges. The dotted line and small 
crosses show how to lay the wool plaits over the velvet ones. The 
plaits are then tacked to the skirt below the tops, and the center 
of the latter are caught down upon the outside. The trimming may 


FiGuREB No. 21.—HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on this Page.) 


be developed in any two fabrics preferred, and is pretty upon any 
suit. 


TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT OR OVER-DRESS. 
Ficure No, 24.—This is a very dressy decoration when done in 


satin, with silk plaiting, lace or fringe to fall from beneath. It 
may be cut from fragments of satin, and is therefore economical, 
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Ficure No. 22.—Sxmt-Dg0oRATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,’’ on this Page.) 


and does not require any great_amount of satin in the piece. Dee 
scollops of satin are cut, lined with thinycrinoline and bound wit 
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thesame. In the square end of each a side-plait is laid, and after the center, and at each edge of every plait it is closely gathered and 
the scollops are lapped as seen in the engraving, reversed rows are tacked down. The effect is very pretty, especially if the lining is 
sewed to a strip of the crinoline gay. Two shades of any material 
and their edges concealed by . oe : or two varieties of goods may 
overlaying them with a band of me | i il be combined in such a trimming, 

menterie, This arrangement with a good effect. Silk and 


forms a deep heading to a knife-. Ws Auk NAR 7h We My} satin, velvet and silk or satin, 

plaiting of silk, for which may HANH WM i il SAMA WKAR A , HN or suit goods with satin or silk, 

be substituted a frill of lace or a LS TAN RUS i AAA), AL HI will make up very neatly in such 

fall of fringe. Other combin- Ni i | MMA a trimming. Sometimes the de- 

ations of fabrics may be made, a : ANAT | coration is used for the bottoms 

although satin and silk will prove 3 | i Qi of skirts, with no other trimming. 
1 


most effective. 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


DE ee cee ere | F 1 MAM | it Ficure No. 28.—This trim- 

Ficurr No. 25.—A __ stylish ! ll NAN ANA Hi ming is easy to make and styl- 
decoration for a skirt of plain il an ‘iii ih ish in effect. A straight flounce 
goods is here illustrated. The ——. is cut and hemmed, and then laid 
foot of the skirt is edged with Fieure No. 23.—SkKIRT-DECORATION. eee of two bide ree each. 
the two tiny plaitings represent- , be second strip is cut either bias 
ed, the owes one Of Glick 18 len, Description seo: Drosmaking at Homer) co raeo ve or straight, se preferred, lined 
knife-plaiting and the upper one With satin and laid in clusters of 
box-plaiting. Each is not over an inch and a-half or two inches three side-plaitseach. The top between the clusters is caught down 
wide when finished, and the top one may be lined with thin crino-  inshell fashion, the top of the strip at the plaits being also tacked to 
line to save hemming. Sct on above the ruffles, after the manner the skirt. Two fabrics, two shades or two colors may be united 
of a heading, is a band of brocade at least eight inches wide. It in forming this decoration. 
is cut bias, and while the lower edge a sewed on in an ordinary : 
seam over the top edge of the upper ruffle, its upper edge is turned 
under and sarctally b indeatitohed to position. Gay brocade, hand- Sgt Oat es pear ae 
kerchief goods and striped fabrics are all used in this way on plain Ficure No. 29.—Plain and brocaded goods are combined in the 
skirts Upon a straight, full skirt a crosswise or lengthwise band  flounce represented, which is formed as follows: Straight widths of 
may be arranged, if either display the pattern of the trimming the plain goods are joined, and to their edges is sewed a deep facing 


fabric better than the bias strip. of brocade, whose upper edge 
The lower plaiting may contrast = ee gs i> aca : is cut in wide notches that are 
with the upper one. l. WN IN NV W/W NW). We W neatly blind-stitched to position. 
‘\ “ { \ fa The flounce is then ready to be 

: ¥ . plaited, the plaits being so form- 

eT DBO | : : ed ia the brocade will show a 
Ficcre No. 26.—This decora- 2° IBS.) Bt Od 0 NAS Ml. SS 4_ row of saw-teeth points at its 
tion is very easily made, though Pit pad os enna re sR, TONS tga, ites Behn te upper edge. The small crosses 


its elaborate effect would lead AVE 7 bs eg SOS asta: and dotted lines show how to 


to a contrary supposition. The A lay the plaits. The top is turned 
| \ i} | down before the plaits are laid, 

so as to form its own heading; 

NAG and the flounce is stitched on 


skirt material is slashed all 
around to shape deep, square . 
about an inch below the folded 


tabs, which are each shirred 


tightly a few inches above the 7 ib} : Oe A | 

ends. The latter form pretty i| \ | | I ill VEE A \ : Nt ii i i edge. It will be well to stay the 
frills which are spread out in i i \\ lik s ii “ae Ape plaits with atape just under the 
the attractive round-fan style saw-teeth points. Two shades, 
pictured. The skirt-lining is then Fieure No. 24.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT OR OVER-DRESS. two fabrics or two contrasting 
timmed with rows of knife-plait- (For Description see “D king at Home,” on Page 384.) colors may be prettily arranged 


ing to the tops of the slashes, in this manner. A combination 
the plaitings being very effect- of plaid and plain goods, devel- 
ively exposed betweer the slashes. The plaitings may contrast oped in this manner, will prove very effective indeed. 
with the slashed material in color or texture or in both, as con- 
sidered most pleasing to the taste. If a very elaborate effect be KIRT 
desired, Beaded lace or fringe may be added to the tab-ends. cies ii annie 
Figure No. 30.—The engraving illustrates a full trimming for the 
HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE. bottom of a skirt. Double box-plaits of silk or suiting are arranged 
at regular intervals, and between them are four rows of narrow 
Fictre No, 27.—This decoration is formed of astrip of dark satin, knife-plaiting, two standing and two falling. These plaitings are 
about four inches wide and lined with satin of a lighter shade. It partly concealed by sections of lighter goods, cut as wide as the 
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Figure No. 25.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. FiguRE No. 26.—SkirtT—DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,’’ on this Page.) (For Description see ‘‘ Dresesmaking at Home,’’ on this Page.) 


is then laid in clusters of two box-plaits each, with wide spaces double plaits and long enough to reach from one to the other. The 
between the clusters. A narrow band of the lining satin is laid over ends are fastened under the large plaits, and \the-center is closely 
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shirred. To complete the decoration, a tiny, standing plaiting 
crosses the tops of the plaits and also extends along under the upper 
row of the cluster-plaitings. Any two fabrics may be thus united. 


———-—— >. ——- 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Quaint effects seem to be the aim in all matters of dress, especially 
in lingerie. In fact, the belle 
of to-day looks like a charm- 
ing Quakeress, whose toilette is 
touched here and there with a 
bit of worldly vanity. Dainty 
edges to surplice-fichues, and 
snowy frills arranged in collar- 
ettes, destroy the original severity 
of both and lend a softness that 
even the pretty little Puritans 
could not object to as a sinful 
_concession to the temptations of 
the world. 


LADIES’ FICHU. 


Figures Nos. 1 anp 2.—These 
engravings illustrate the latest 
style of fichues, and one that is 
is becoming as it is pretty. The ; 
foundation is white mull, cut so as to have a rounding outline at the 
lower edge and a pointed one at the edge turning over at the center 
of the back. The pointed or upper edge is underlaid with lace, and 
the mull above it is laid in folds, after which the ends are crossed low 
beneath the bust. At the left side is fastened an immense bow of 
wide satin ribbon—a late fancy that is considered extremely stylish. 
The fichu, with its embroidery and lace, is all white, either a snowy 


FiagurRE No. 27.—HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE, 


(For Description see ‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 365.) 


or a creamy tint, as preferred. In the point at the back is embroidered 
a sprig of blossoms, which adds greatly to the quaintness of the 
whole effect. 


LACE COLLARETTE AND JABOT. 
Ficure No. 3.—This collarette is made of fine Languedoc lace, 


FIGURE No. 28.—SKIRT DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 365.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ARTISTIC EMBROIDERY. 


In our article last month on this subject we gave a list and 
explanation of the fabrics and working materials used in embroider- 
ing fancy articles, hangings, coverings, tidies, etc. In this we intend 
to give directions for and illustrations of various stitches. With the 
exception of two or three, they are all variations of the cross-stitch 

and are generally familiar, al- 
‘though there are many to whom 
they yet remain an unsolved 
mystery. 

The Alpha of all stitches is. 
probably the ‘“Gobelin” or 
“tapestry” stitch, but it is one 
which should not be taken up 
first by the beginner, for various. 
reasons. Therefore, we will pro- 
ceed to describe the ordinary 
sampler or 


i CROSS STITCH. 


Ficure No. 1.—This is the first 
to be learned in doing canvas 
work. It is made by a back- 
stitch movement, with the needle 
always pointing toward the left, 
as will be observed in the illustration, except sometimes in chang- 
ing the direction of the design. Of Java or ordinary canvas two 
threads each way is the limit for the stitch, one-half of which 
crosses diagonally from left to mght and the other half in just the 
opposite direction. Each stitch is completed before the next is con- 
menced, although in some instances a line of half-stitches mar 
be made from left to right and the other halves finished in the opposite 


Figure No. 30.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(Fer Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 365.) 


direction. The result is the same, but the effect is not so smooth, and 
consequently not so accurate. 
PERSIAN CROSS-STITCH. 


Fiaure No. 2.—It is said that in the irregiflarity of this stitch, and 
the Oriental colors selected for it, consists its beauty when it covers 


and consists of three slightly plaited rows sewed upon a foundation a design. By varying the length of the stitch, almost any design can 


of net, with a double frill to 
finish the neck edge. <A very 
wide piece of lace is then caught 
together carelessly so as to fall 
in the folds illustrated, and over 
the tacking is fastened a cluster 
of ribbon loops. This is a very 
pretty style of lingerie for any 
except street wear, for which it 
is not suitable. It may be made ~ 
of black lace with bright ribbon, 
and either black or white lace may 
be finished with beads of a cor- 
responding color, although the 
white is just as pretty without 
such an addition, 


THE “SARA BERNHARDT” GLOVE. 


Fieure No. 4.—The engray- 
ings illustrate a new style of glove 
said to have been designed by the noted actress and artist after 
whom it is named. As she is remarkably slender in person, there is 
no doubt but what it would better suit her than any one with a 
plump arm, the glove being intended to fit loosely and in wrinkles— 
a little artifice of a very slender woman to give the effect of 
plumpness. We presume, however, that it will be only a passing 
caprice; for the snug glove is the only one to show off a pretty hand. 


FiGuRE No. 29.—FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 365.) 


be copied. The silk or worsted 
is carried across two threads of 
the ground for the first half of 
the stitch, and is then brough 
up between the two threads 
and the cross is made over the 
upper half of -the long stitch. 
- The iilustration will clearly ex- 
plain the method and effect, 


TAPESTRY STITCH. 


Fievre No. 3.—It is in this 
stitch that the old hangings 
and pictures, now so valued from 
their antiquity, were made. Al 
though very simple, only those 
— some knowledge of the 
art of painting should attempt 
anything in this _ stitch, as 

the shading must depend upon 
the eye and not upon a counting of the stitches. Many of the old 
designs were painted upon the foundation canvas, which was of great 
assistance to the worker ; and we presume that some of the decorative 
art societies who are making a revival of Gobelin tapestry a specialty, 
would be able to furnish the same style of design. An artist im 
tapestry work can copy accurately from an oil-painted picture, with 
only the eye directing the coloring and shading. As we have before 
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mentioned, four threads of canvas—two each way—mark out the 
space for one ordinary cross-stitch, and in this space two tapestry 
stitches are made. They are worked from left to right, crossing four 
threads in height and one in width with a back-stitch movement, 
bringing the needle out toward the worker at the bottom of the line 
upon which she is working. The picture illustrates clearly the effect 
and the method of making tapestry-stitch. 


TENT STITCH, 


Fiecre No, 4.—This is simply a short stitch made over a single 
crossing of the canvas threads and all slanting from right to left, 
four tent stitches ; . 
occupying the 
space of an or- 
dinary Cross- 
stitch. It pro- 
duces a very fine 
grounding, and 
must be carefully 
and evenly done. 
The movement 
is the same as 
m the tapestry 
stitch, as will be 
seen by referring 
to the engrav- 
ing, which illus- 
trates “tent” 
stitch perfectly. 


STAR STITCH. 


FiaureE No. 
5—There are 
four varieties of 
this stiteh, which 
isseldom used to 
delineate a de- 
sign, unless upon 
coarse net or rail- 
road canvas, for 
which the or- 
dinary cross- 
stitch is not 
heavy enough. 
The illustrations 
delineate it very 
plainly, making 
it unnecessary to Figure No. 1.—Front VIEW oF LADIES’ 
~ a special FICHU. 

escription of it. (For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,” on Page 366.) 


IRISH STITCH. 


Ficcre No. 6. 
—This is a “ fill- 
ing in ” oO r 
“grounding” 
stitch, and 18 
nade with alter- 
nate long and 
short back 
stitches, the 
short stitches of f- 
one row com- eer 
mencing at the 
ends of the long 
ones on the row 
above. It is 
generally done 
With zephyr, 
which is not too 
thick, as every perpendicular thread of the canvas is not over-worked 
—only the spaces between. The engraving will give you the proper 
idea of the effect and the manner of working. the erman stitch is 
done in precisely the same way as the Irish, except that the stitch 
crosses the canvas diagonally. By exercising a a judgment and 
ingenuity, it will be seen that the worsted need only cover the sur- 
face. In doing it in the regular way, the under side, as well as the 
upper, is covered with the zephyr, a method which many condemn. 


Figure No. 2.—Back View oF LADIES’ 
FICHU. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on Page 366.) 


SATIN STITCH. 
Fieure No. 7.—Although, from time to time, designs in this stitch 


¢ 


have appeared in the DexrngaTor, no special instructions have accom- 
pou them regarding the manner of making, as it is an old and 
amiliar stitch. Since it comes under the head of artistic needlework, 
it must, however, have a special mention in the present instance. It 
is done in all sorts of flosses, embroidery silks, zephyrs and crewels, 
and upon silk, satin, velvet, cloth and canvas. The pattern must be 
stamped and then “run” along all the lines with silk or worsted, and 
each leaf and petal, if of good size, must be crossed and recrossed with 
the same, all before the real embroidery begins. There must be no 
break in the edge of a leaf or petal, atid consequently each stitch 
must be carefully and evenly set. In leaves, such as the one shown 
in the illustration, the center is defined by the meeting of the 
stitches, which 
must be exactly 
even. Satin 
stitch is simply 
an over-and-over 
stitch, and gen- 
erally both sides 
of the work 
look almost. 
equally well. It 
is very pretty in 
the new crewel 
described in the 
previous issue. 
This brifigs us 
to the elucida- 
tion of a stitch, 
about which 
much inquiry is 
and has been 
made, and which 
we hope to sat- 
isfactorily ex - 
plain and _illus- 
trate. Werefer 
to the so-called 


SOUTH KENSING- 
WN STITCH. 


FiagurE No. 3.—LacE COLLARETTE AND Ficure No. 8. 
Jabot. —At South 

(For Description see “* Stylish Lingerie,” on Page 866.) Kensington, 
England, some 
ladies of the 
nobility have 
established an 
art school, in 
which all styles 
of needle-work, 
antique and 
modern, are 
taught. One or 
two of these 
stitches have 
taken quite a 
hold upon the 
affections of the 
embroidery-lov- 
ing woman, and 
for the want of 
a better name 
each is called 
“South Ken- 
sington Stitch.” 
It will thus be 


Fiaure No. 4.—THE “SaRA BERNHARDT” seen that the ar- 
GLOVE. ticle “a” is the 


“ ” appropriate one 
(For Description see “Stylish Lingerie,” on Page 866.) |? mae. eae 
“the,” since 
there is more than one stitch belonging to the South Kensington 
school. The stitch, however, which has gone abroad in printers’ ink 
as the South Kensington, is clearly illustrated by the engraving, It 
will be seen that it is nothing more than a back stitch, the stitches 
being made to fit in between each other with no special regularity, 
except to produce perfect shading. The outline of the design is 
stamped, and must be perfectly even when worked; but the in- 
terior of the petal or leaf is to be filled in according to the shape, 
and shaded to the taste, or the pattern if there be one to copy. 
English crewel is the proper working worsted for this stitch. 
Another stitch, known in the school mentioned as the “Stem 
Stitch,” is here called the 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON OUTLINE STITCH. 


FicurE No. 9.—It cannot be clearly explained in words, but may 


be comprehended at once by an inspection of 
an unbroken outline, which appears like a 
It is very effective on satin, and is used for 


with flowing draperies, Cupids, game, etc. 


the engraving. It forms 
finely-twisted silk cord. 
such designs as statuary 
, looking when finished 


like a fine pen-and-ink drawing. One panel, done on old-gold satin 
with dark olive embroidery silk, is exquisite. There is no filling in 


or shading—it is simply the out- 
line that is followed, and also 
the strokes which would be 
made with a pen to represent 
drapery, or any of the other 
details of an unshaded sketch. 
It is very effective in foliage, 
butterflies, animals, etc. and 
may be made upon almost any 
article of fancy work, as well as 
used for marking linen. Sooner 
or later we hope to give a design 
or two in this stitch, although 
not for panels and such work, as 
they are somewhat too large for the space 
which we have to devote to such illustations. 


———_-_ ~~} - 
STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Bright, beautiful colors in fancy cesigns 
will be the fashion in neck-wear for this 
month, as they offer the only field where 
the monotonous colors of the suit, owing 
to the fashionably high-cut vests and coats, 
can be relieved. The colors and patterns 
will be very bright, and even the medium- 
toned will have a dash of some bright, Bey 
color in the pattern. The polka dot, after 
being a long time the favorite of the fash- 
ionable world, is gradually fading out of 
stylish neck-wear; its advent was sudden 
but its decline is gradual. The beautiful 
colors and unique styles presented this 
month in handkerchiefs are enough to sat- 
isfy all. Below are described some of the 
leading styles in these classes of goods. 


GENTLEMEN'S LINEN HANDKERCHIEF. 


Ficure No. 1.—The handkerchief here 
ortrayed is represented as made of linen. 
te has a fancifully-shaped border that is 
stitched in Mexican style, giving it a unique 
yet pretty effect. Along the border and 
up the spaces formed by the extended sec- 
tions of the hem-stitch, is a row of dots. 
This handkerchief is novel in effect, and 
can be purchased with the dots of any color. 


GENTLEMEN’S SILK HANDKERCHIEF. 


Fiaure No. 2.—The picture shown is 
that of a white silk handkerchief having 
a Mexican hem-stitched border, just inside 
of which a running vine with flowers in full 
bloom is embroidered in red and different 
shades of olive. Handkerchiefs of this de- 
sign will, without doubt, come infor a share 
of popularity; they are very neat and 
dressy, and will be elegant for evening 
wear. Those in lavender, with the hues 
of contrasting colors, are very fine. 


GENTLEMEN'S KNOT-SCARF. 


Fievure No. 3.—The knot-scarf here illus- 
trated is of the one De Joinville shape, 
which may be cal 


Wait 


ed the fashionable favorite. 
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(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Artistic Embroidery," on Page 366.) 
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GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Fiavre No. 4.— Scarfs of this design are now the favorites with those 
who incline to noticeable neck-wear. The one illustrated is formed like 
all flat scarfs, except that, instead of the laps crossing, they are turned 


back at the point of joining, to show the under side. 


It is here 


represented as made of silk, with the laps of bronze color, while the 
body and turned-back portions are of écru, with the figures in olive 
and bright-red. It can be found in almost any combination of coler. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—PERSIAN CROSS 
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FIGURE No. 3.—TAPESTRY STITCH. 
(For Description see ‘' Artistic Embroidery,” 
: on Page 366.) 


FiavrE No. 4.—Tent Stitcu. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Embroidery,” 
on Page 867.) 
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Fieure No. 6.—I rsx Stitcu. 
Description see ‘‘ Artistic Embroidery,’ 
a ptt on Page 387.) sks 
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It is here represented 


as made of silk, with polka dots in two strongly contrasting colors on 
a differently tinted ground. The different colors and patterns in 
which this scarf can be obtained, and the refined and elegant 
appearance it presenta when worn, tend to make it a popular favor- 


ite. 


It can be found in many colors, with stripes, dots, figures, 


spots and rings. Pretty and effective scarf pins and rings will 


serve to heighten the already fashionable 


appearance of this tie. 


as the satin. 


hem and blind-stitched to position. 


Scarf-pins will prove a stylish 
addition, although many will pre 
fer to omit such ornaments. 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Figure No. 5.—This flat scarf 
is named the “ Bernhardt,” aré 
is fast attaining a large degree of 
popularity, as much from it: 
name as from its comely shay. 
In the present engraving it is re- 
presented as made of silk, hav- 
ing the ground of navy-blue with 
figures in cardinal and pale-blue This scarf 
can be found in various combinations of 
colors in the Japanese and Oriental effects, 
which are much admired at present. 


—_.»—_____ 
THE WORK-TABLE. 


Qnite a variety is shown for the month of 
December in this department, and we trust 
that the illustrations selected will serve w 
gratify the taste for sesthetic employmen: 
which seems to be so widely disseminated 
among our readers. 


HAIR-PIN RECEIVER. 


Fiacre No. 1.—The horn-of-plenty, rest- 
ing upon its daintily decorated straw svp- 
ports, serves as a hair-pin receiver, being 
filled at the top with a soft worsted hall. ir- 
to which pins are easily thrust. The ball ig 
crochetted or knitted in finger-fringe stvle 
and then stuffed with curled hair, so that it 
will be compact as well aslight. The tal 
matches in color the bag of the hair-receive". 
Blue, cardinal, scarlet, pink and cherry sr 
used in finishing a pair of such articles. The 
foundation is the fancy straw braid-work 
so popular at present, and shades from straw- 
color to cream-white, — } 


HAIR-RECEIVER. 


FieurE No. 2.—This pretty article is fin- 
ished at the opening with a satin bag drawn 
together by a silken cord with  tasselled 
ends, It rests upon an ornamental suppor 
of straw, and is daintily decorated with 
grasses and a bow of ribbon. It may le 
purchased already trimmed or _ perfectly 
plain, as preferred, and is ornamental 3° 
well as useful upon the toilette-table of my 
lady. | 

LAMP-SHADE. 


Fiaure No. 3.—This engraving illustrate: 
a very handsome Jamp-shade, which may 
be made at home. A width of satin, large 
enough to slip easily over the most roundinz 
part of the globe, is turned in at the top and 
gathered so as to form a frill and fit the 
smaller portion of the globe near the top. 
The bottom is then turned up for a narrow 
A row of Irish lace of the 


width of the satin is then set on a little way below the top, and to its 


lower edge is sewed a border of sewing-silk fringe of the same colo’ 
Cardinal and blue are the two colors 
employed in making such shades, as they look the prettiest in the 
evening, and are not changed by the rays of lamp or gas lights int 
ugly and uncertain shades. 
be used, and the fringe may “be shorter or longer, as preferred 


generally 


Any of the pretty imitation laces may 
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DRIED ment as to the right of appropriation. The ribbon band consists of 
vee eee two strips woven ti to correspond with the rest of the construction, 
Ficurs No. 4.—This vase is made in straw work, and may be’ while the jaunty bow with tasselled ends confines under its knot a 
ioheeeage at any fancy store cluster of dried grasses, beautiful- 
eeping a stock of willow or ly colored leaves and a bunch of 
straw goods. It is decorated fey bright berries. The hat may be 
near the standard with a wreath purchased untrimmed or fully 
of fine, dried grasses and small, decorated, but most ladies prefer 
gaily-colored Autumn leaves, to finish up the article themselves, 
that have been carefully pressed ; to match the color of the rooms 
and a bouquet of the same in they occupy. Cardinal, scarlet, 
larger specimens and a few cat- cherry and pale-blue are the col- 
tails and bitter-sweet berries are ors most used. Silk or Silesia 
placed within its bowl or cup. may be used instead of satin, 
The gay and harmoniously blend- AY and the ribbon may be satin or 
ed cio of the leaves, the bright- ILE grosgrain, 
red berries and the sober tints of 
the grasses and cat-tails lend a 
cheery appearance to any room 
in which they are placed. In 
using cut flowers, a glass or tin 
vessel must be set within the vase. 


FAN FOR EVENING USE. 


Fieure No. 6.—The founda- 
tion of the fan represented is 
one of the ordinary, long-han- 
dled, Japanese fans, covered 
with satin of a pale or a gay 
tint. It is then overlaid with 
full frills of Languedoc lace and 
ornamented with a bow of satin 
ribbon of a tint contrasting with 


SCRAP-BASKET. 
Ficure No. 5.—The engrav- 
ing illustrates the popular “ bea- 
ver,” duplicated in straw braid 


and lined with gay satin, to do B the covering underneath. Some- 
duty as a basket, Whether MigdeE No tne Sin times the bow is omitted in favor 
the intended purpose of the re te of a dainty bird or a cluster of 
article can be considered a re- (For Description see ** Artistic Embroidery,” on Page 88.) blossoms, and a bow of ribbon 


flection upon the customary ; may be added to the handle. 
contents of an ordinary beaver or not, we do not presume tosay, but The introduction of colored laces and their intreasing popularity 
merely add it to the list of pretty fancy articles, without any argu- make feasible the using of a bright lace on a pale satin background. 


FASHIONABLE DRESS MATERIALS. 


As a rule, the knowledge that she is well-dressed produces in wise when she changed her robe of rags to a gorgeous ball-dress, 
woman 4 feeling which many writers and thinkers have tried to for the Prince would never have fallen in love with her beauty if 
analyze; but, so far, they have been forced to acknowledge the rags had formed the background. 
riddle as beyond their ken. That it is undefinable, is admitted; but On the counter of the merchant are displayed such goods as, in 
that it exists, is equally true; and what great pleasure is there that years gone by, we dreamed of as suitable dresses for ancient prince 


can be succinctly and plainly described? and came. Cloth of gold, beaded fretwork recalling the old pic- 
There need be but few ugly women in the world, if the tures of Leonardo da Vinci, and velvets and satins glowing in their 
fair sex would de- soft richness, are 


mM all there for the 
li, maiden and mat- 
ih SSS 26650502 SaaS ron to choose from. 
i Wy Hil = SS And then, equally 
} AAA A SSS Se ae SSS beautifal are the 
Alli VA S/S 6 SSS SSS soft, clinging 
29 AA Zi | | =— |. = ae = “"“~—___ serges, satins, cash- 
NN a i YH = Se eS meres and merin- 
oes, mingled with 
the checked and 
——— plain cloths that are 
SSS beautiful because 
— they are useful. 
= os Brocades, both in 
SS velvet and _ satin, 
= SS are remarkable for 
= SS SS SS the rich and start- 
=—— ling effects _pro- 
duced upon them 


vote a little more | 
time to the ethics } 
and culture of the | | | | 
beautiful in dress, i] 
or. at least, learn | 
their lesson well | 
from those who 
teach this science. 
For, is it not a sci- | oe. I eel 
‘nce that converts AAA NT le? = 
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face and figure into | HAAN 
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but it expresses 
just what almost 
every woman can 
be if she wishes, - 
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if 


and tries to become Figure No. 9.—SoutH KENSINGTON OUTLINE by singularly con- 
by taking advan- Fieure No. 8.—Soura KENSINGTON StircH. STITCH. trasting colors. 
tage of the means ‘i ” 4 ” Chaudron t 
Description see ‘‘ Artistic Embroidery, (For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Embroidery, arene 
Which art has plac- a ” on Page 967.) oe on Page 368.) be a special favor- 
ed at her disposal. ite, and a strange 


To-day, not only may a woman look elegant in gorgeous brocade yet elegant looking piece of brocade shows a salmon background 
stiff with gold and silver, but Dame Fashion explains how she may aging upon it large roses of chaudron velvet. The same pattern 
appear equally elegant in a plain costume of serge or cashmere. is produced in chaudron and mahogany, chaudron and pale-blue, 
In reference to dress, the term “elegant” need not imply expen- and chaudron and sulphur-green. 

siveness, but should suggest dignity and suitability. And here lies A magnificent costume for a rosy blonde is composed of helio- 
the true secret of a walledressed woman—her costume must be suit- trope and blue brocade and plain blue satin. The skirt is long. with 
able, not only to her form and face, but to her positio. and the asquare train finished with a balayeuse of Languedoc lace, and the 
places where she will be seen. Cinderella's fairy godmother was over-skirt and pointed basque are’of heliotrope brocade, with large. 

yt , 
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pee blue flowers heavily outlined with silver upon it. Fringe of 
erbyshire-spar beads, showing three distinct shades of heliotrope, 
finishes the edges of the drapery. The neck is low and pointed, a fall 
frill of Languedoc outlining it. Roman pearls of pale blue encircle 
the neck, and ear-rings and hair-pin to match are also worn. A fan 
of heliotrope satin and dainty slippers of pale blue, ornamented 
with heliotrope embroidery, are becoming 
and pretty adjuncts to the toilette. 


Beaded brocade, the most magnificent 
material imported, is shown in velvet and 
satin. Each tiny flower, leaf and bud is 
outlined with beads, that are white on 
‘white satin or velvet, black or cachemire on 


black, and of the various hues to suit either 
pattern or background on colored _bro- 


cades. A costume, intended for a wealthy 
bride, is of white beaded brocade and plain 
white satin. The front of the robe is of 


the brocade, and glitters and glistens with 
myriad lights thrown from the pearls that 


FIGURE No. 


Figure No. 1.—GENTLEMEN’'S LINEN HANI 
KEROCHIEF. 


(For Description see “‘ Styles for Gentlemen,”’ on 
Page 368.) 


rtud it. The bodice, drapery and long 
satin train are all finished with large pearl 
beads set on in rows, while the sleeves 
and body-trimming are of the brocade. 
Wherever it could be Pate with a seeming 
need of its presence, a Frenchy-looking bow 
of white satin mbbon, with long ends, was 
gracefully arranged. 

In brocaded velvets, all colors and con- 
trasts are seen; those in vivid colors being 
sold for jaunty-looking basques that are 
to be worn with plain, dark velvet skirts. 
A handsome street costume shows a skirt 
of claret-colored velvet, made full in the 
back by the arrangement of double box- 
plaits. A basque of claret and old-gold 
brocade, long and with a coat-skirt, needs 
no trimming save the buttons. The hat 
worn with this toilette is a baker’s cap of 

lain claret velvet, from the side of which 
falls, low on the hair, a full, old-gold plume. 
Long, claret-colored gloves without buttons, 
and a Sara Bernhardt tie, are the only ac- 
cessories. 

Plain-colored plushes are also used for 
basques to be worn with skirts of a differ- 
ent color in velvet, satin or silk. A stylish 
black velvet costume shows a full skirt, ornamented with black satin 
fans and a Turkish sash of black satin finished with jet barrels, The 
basque is of black plush and is closed to the throat with seeded jet 
buttons. A large Gainsborough hat of plush trimmed with plumes 
and a bright bird, and a tiny muff of plush ornamented with lace 
frills, are suitable and seasonable adjuncts to such a costume. 

A plain velvet costume is most elegant when entirely of velvet, but 


Saori Till TTI Tee 


3.—GENTLEMEN'S KNOT=—SCARF. 


(For Description see “‘ Styles for Gentle- 
men,’’ on Page 368.) 


FieuRE No. 4.—GENTLEMEN’S Fiat SCARF, 
(For Description see ‘Styles for Gentlemen,’’ on 
Page 9868.) 


Fi@uRE No. 5.—GENTLEMEN’S FLAT SOARF. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’ on 
Page 368.) 


if a combination be desired, velvet and satin will prove rich and fash- 
ionable. An all-velvet suit of the beautiful blue-black peculiar to 
good velvet displays a plain, round skirt, ornamented with a tiny 
knife-plaiting of satin headed by a shell-like trimming also formed of 
the satin. The drapery in front consists of a short apron, laid ae 
in plaits on the hips and edged with a deep fringe of jet. In the 
back the drapery is composed of several 
widths of the material, laid in double box- 
plaits and allowed to fall straight to the 
top of the skirt-trimming. The Velasquez 
basque is ornamented with jet passemen- 
terie in pointed sections. Ruffles of thread 
lace finish the wrists and neck. A shirred 
section of satin, that is adjustable, is in Van- 
dyck shape and adds to the appearance of 
the basque for house wear. The adjustable 
hood, lined with satin and finished with a 
fine tassel, is available for street use. The 
Fanchon bonnet of shirred satin is seeded 
with jets and has two black silk pompons 


FIGURE No. 2.—GENTLEMEN'S SILK Haxp- 
KERCHIEF. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen," on 
Page 868.) 


propery placed at one side. The effect of 
this toilette is rich in the extreme. 

Silks are so frequently combined with 
wool goods, that, with the exception of black 
silks, they seem to a certain extent to have 
lost their individuality. Every lady likes to 
possess a black silk, and many, alas! are 
they who, after having reached their desired 
aim, find it, like the famous Dead-Sea fruit. 

» likely “to turn to ashes on their lips,” the 
result of having gotten a poor silk or being 
disappointed in the manner in which it is 
made. Just now, the most desirable trim- 
mings for silk are jet passementerie and 
fringe. The good little woman, who has 
saved to sid her dress, shudders at the 
thought of these expensive garnitures and 
makes up her mind that her dress shall be 
trimmed with the silk alone. And, little 
woman, that is just where you are doing 
yourself and your dress an injustice—het- 
ter save a little longer and then be able to 
have your toilette look as it should. Of 
course, you need not cover it with jet, as so 
many magnificent dresses are finiched, but 
you will want a band of appliqué for the 
neck and wrists, another for your apron- 

front to head the jet fringe, and another for the edge of your basque. 

If, by a little waiting, some handsome jet tassels should also be forth- 

coming, it would improve your costume for you to possess your soul 
in patience for alittle while. Your silk is good, for you know how to 
buy it—the clerk saw that he had some one who had studied the ques- 
tion when he offered you a good quality. You noted the closeness 
and evenness of the rib and held it to the light.to judge better of this, 
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_ which shows its texture. Then you squeezed it closely in your extend nearly to the bottom of the skirt. A shirred piece of the 
hand, letting it go very suddenly, noting that it sprang out quickly silk in square outline furnishes a trimming for the front, and the 
and left no creases behind. As youare aware, silk, stiffened with jute, cuffs and collar are also of the silk. The muff is made of the serge 
will, when wetted, grow as unwieldy as brown paper. Being so lined with silk and ornamented with a gay bird, while the turban is 
wise, the salesman could not deceive you in the quality of the silk formed entirely of feathers showing kaleidoscopic glimpses of chau- 


you bought, after so long 


a time of saving and wait- 
ing. When your dress is 
all done, you will have 
a full skirt finished with a 
double box-plaiting and 
a bouffant drapery that 
makes your slender form 
look larger. The jet trim- 
ming is the greatest 
improvement imaginable, 
and, if you can, get a-silk 
hood lined with black 
_ Dlush—this will cost but 
little and will add to the 
stylish effect of your cos- 
tume. A black plush Di- 
rectoire bonnet, trimmed 
with Sear purple pansies 
and having broad satin 
strings bound with plush, 
acoompanies the  long- 
wristed black kid gloves 
that you will draw on 
with such satisfaction 
when you see the general 
result of your waiting and 
saving reflected from your 
large mirror in the shape 
of a pretty, well-dressed 
woman. 

In woolen goods, the 
line of colorings spoken 
of last month still holds 
sway. Bordered goods 


FiGuRE No. 1.—HatR—-Pin RECEIVER. 
(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,”’ on Page 368.) 


are increasing in popularity, and every day seems to send forthanew costs as much as a handsome silk—with 
product of the loom handsomer than the last received. A green In long jabois it is seen on suits on this 
camel's-hair shows a border a-quarter of a yard in depth, formed of these tend to improve a slender figure, 
polka spots of velvet and a pointed edge outlined in green beads. follow. Cashmere looks best when not 
This was to be made up over a green velvet skirt of the same shade, material; but when your cashmere dress 


In mourning goods, mo- 
mies, serges and cash- 
Mereg are imported with 
checked borders in black 
and white. Sometimes 
the check is the regular 
alternate block of black 
and white, and again the 
border is black, with checks 
outlined with a white silk 
cord, for which black silk 
is substituted in some in- 
stances, 

dMomie cloths, with heavy 
bourette borders, are nov- 
elties that will be apt to 
be popular in extreme 
cold weather. They con- 
vey an idea of warmth 
that is very pleasant to 
both spectator and wearer 
When Boreas makes his 
voice heard. 

Plaids are, if possible. 
growing gayer and gayer, 
the introduction of a great 
deal of orange among the 
bright colorings producing 
a nch and brilliant effect. 
A novel idea is shown in 
blue, claret, mahogany 
and chaudron. A plaid is 
formed by threads of or- 
ange silk, and a full-blown 
Tose of a contrasting color 


is stiffly arranged in each corner. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—HarrR—RECEIVER. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,’* on Page 368.) 


dron, blue and bronze. 
Black cashmere, serge 
and merino are essentially 
lady-like and consequently 
popular. The last two 
make very graceful house- 
dresses, so little trimming 
being needed for them. 
For evening wear at home, 
a costume of black serge 
is made long and full in 
effect. The waist is round 
and ornamented with a 
deep, round collar of jet 
passementerie, a broad, 
black satin ribbon is knot- 
ted around the waist, and 
a full ruching finishes the 


*neck and wrists. A short 


costume of bronze merino 
is made bright for house 
wear by the liberal use of 
cardinal pipings and plait- 
ings. 

Black cashmere is, to 
a certain extent, the cos- 
tume of the day—that is, 
itis more generally bought, 
and very few are the ladies 
who do not rejoice in a 
suit of this useful and 
graceful material. In Paris, 
just now, the modistes are 
trimming the finest quality 
of cashmere—that which 
quantities of French lace. 
side of the water, and as 
it is a pretty fashion to 
combined with any other 
has been worn much and 
the day to remodel it has 
arrived, combine it with 
whatever you think best. 
That is, if you have a satin 
skirt and want to use it, 
do so—it will look well. 
If the material on hand be 
silk, use it; but if-it be 
velvet, unless you are de- 
termined not to buy any- 
thing new, do not use it. 
Velvet and cashmere do 
not form a good contrast, 
a verdict that seems 
strange when velvet and 
camel’s-hair are consider- 
ed specially elegant. 

Your new cashmere you 
will have made with a very 
full skirt, ornamented with 
a box-plaiting and above 
that a rose-quilling of the 
same material. Then your 
apron-front may be trim- 
med with chenille or jet 
fringe, giving the prefer- 
ence to the chenille. The 
slightly-looped drapery in 
the back is square at the 
lower edges and needs no 
trimming; but no stitch- 
ing must show. The very 
stylish and nicely-fitting 
basque is ornamented 
with a jet plastron, or, 


if you do not wish that, your beaded buttons will suffice. Black 


claret, peacock-blue; on the mahogany, old-gold; and on the lace at the wrists, a muli tje edged with real lace at the throat, a 


chaudron, Delft blue. A pretty street suit of bronze serge is orna- 
mented with fans of chaudron silk inserted in the skirt, and long, 


Straight plaits of the same silk laid between the coat-lapels, which perfection for the house, but is, what the 


becoming bonnet and nice gloves; and you, oh! my lady, are 
arrayed to go any place in your black cashmere suit. It is not only 


Rreaghall, toute allée. 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


When in childhood's days we smiled at “the beggars in velvet 
gowns,” it was chiefly because with the wearing of velvet was sug- 
gested an idea of royal magnificence, which was partially attributa- 
ble to the oblivion into which it had been allowed to fall at that time. 
To-day, however, velvet in its plain elegance or rich brocading is a 
decided favorite of Fashion, and a costume of this material is the 
aim and ambition of many a fair maiden’s heart. 

In harmony with the old French proverb “ With the dinner 
comes the appetite,” so with the velvet comes the garniture whereby 
to increase its beauty and make it more luxurious and magnificent- 
looking. The greatest extreme . 
of elegance seems to have been 
reached by the manufacturers and 
designers of to-day, and if some 
of the old Florentine painters 
could awaken from the deep 
sleep into which they have fallen, 
certainly they would find the 

andeur of the reign they styled 

‘the magnificent”’ because of 
the elegance of the habiliments 
worn, far outrivalled by this 
great nineteenth century, that, 
with the prodigality of genius, 
outvies in sumptuous effects the 
bygone times from which it 
derives its inspiration. 

Sparkling Derbyshire-spar 
beads are shown in _ bands, 


stripes and plastrons, to be laid 
on velvet, satin and _ brocade. 
Pearl beads, milky in their clear 
whiteners, are produced in the ; ©, 
same shapes to be used on the —— 


same class of goods. Cache- 
mire, iridescent and jet beads 
are in so many shapes and for so 
many purposes and costumes, 
that they seem to possess in 
themselves a capacity for trim- 
ming everything. Plastrons, 
bands, girdles and cuffs of jet 
beads, mounted on net, are im- 
ported expressly for trimming 
black costumes, and while they 
are expensive, they are yet econ- 
omical—a decided contradiction 
and yet a positive truth. Espe- 
cially will you be satisfied of the 
economic results of your purchase 
if you happen to be the possessor 
of more than one black dress, for 
they are easily removed and so 
can be made to form a pretty 
trimming for more than one 
costume. Industrious ladies, 
with plenty of time and con- 
siderable ingenuity, bead these 
sets themselves. This is done 
by first obtaining the desired 
pattern stamped on paper. The 
net is then basted smoothly over 
it and beaded exactly to correspond with the stam 

An elegant walking costume of black velvet is heavily trimmed 
on the front-gore with cachemtre-beaded fringe. The long coat- 
basque is finished around the edge with pear-shaped medallions, 
that have at their pointed ends three long, drooping beads. A 
plastron of beads ornaments the body-portion, and the dainty 
plush chapeau and muff are also decorated with the beaded orna- 
ments. 

A graceful effect is attained in jetted fringe nearly a-quarter of a 
yard deep, by the formation of points, turrets and rounded sections. 
As it sways to and fro, sparkling brilliantly, it is wonderful to see 
it fall back to its original position and become a dead-black 
diamond or turret. Passementerie, to match this fringe, comes 
in bands for apron and body trimmings. 

An odd evening costume is a long-trained gown of chaudron brocade, 
the enormous magnolias upon which are formed of small pear! beads. 


design. 


LUMI 


LAE tT) 


(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 368.) 


At regular intervals on the lower edge of the costume are arranged 
magnolias formed of chaudron wax beads; the heart-shaped neck. 
cut very low, has # border of the same; and the “ vaccination sleeve” 
is completely extinguished under a smaller border of these brilliant 
flowers. Coffee-colored Languedoc in triple plaitings forms the 
balayeuse, and pearls constitute the only ornaments, 

By-the-bye, the triple balayeuse is increasing in popularity: 


modistes having discovered that it furnishes a charming finish for _ 


the favorite “incroyable” or four-gored short skirt. In many 
instances, instead of being arranged underneath the skirt, as is the 
ordinary balayeuse, it is securely 
placed on the outer part, the 
topmost plaiting being headed 


skirt-trimming a balayeuse form- 
ed of three distinct shades of car- 


pink rose-quilling. As the colors 


artistic and unique. A Delft blue 
has old gold toning down w 


favorite combination of three 
shades of heliotrope. 


one’s eye grows bewildered and 
one's brain confused. Shirring 
and interlacing seem the favorite 
methods, but there are hundreds 
of others dictated by individual 


remodelling costumes that were 
new in days gone by, this stvle 


will be found a great help; for in 
the many shirrings and puflings 
the use of numerous pieces will 
not be noticed. Of course, when 
made up in new goods, a skirt 


no other trimming, except a nar- 
row box-plaited ruffle or a triple 
balayeuse. 

Fans, inserted in skirts, con- 
tinue in as great favor as last 
season. On woolen goods, they 
‘are specially desirable when the 
fans are made of silk or satin of 
a contrasting color. A livery suit 
of momie cloth has arranged in 
the seams large fans that extend 
above the knee. These are of 
zesthetic red and bronze silk, a 
combination that is considered 
peculiarly artistic. On no other 
portion of the suit is there even 
a suggestion of these colors, 
save in the lining of the hood, 
which is of bronze silk having upon it a daintily painted cluster 
of dark-red poppies. A black cashmere toilette has smaller fans of 
two extreme shades of heliotrope—indeed one is évéque, or bishop's 
purple,—while the hood-lining is decorated with morning-glones. 
The decoration of the lining of a hood is a dainty piece of work that 
produces an artistic effect. So many of the girls of to-day have 
dabbled in art that they are capable of doing this pretty caprice for 
themselves, and its performance will also furnish another, if a very 
small, field for workers who toil “for love and for hase lucre too.” 

Embroidered bands in chenille and silk seem to have taken the 
fashionable world by storm as completely as if embroidering had not 
been an art of the past. Enormous prices are asked for these strips, 
made in many cases by the nuns in European convents. 
not, therefore, a likely thing that the fashion will become general— 
it will remain for the millionaire, and not for the million. 


by a narrow rose-quilling. A sap- — 
phire-blue costume for a brunette — 
with rosy cheeks discloses ax — 


dinal that culminate in a salmon- | 


are well selected, the effect is 


bronze, while a black shows the | 


The front-gores of short skirts — 
are trimmed and trimmed until — 


taste, which is in many instances — 
decidedly good. In altering and — 


of trimming the front of a skirt 


with a trimmed front-gore needs | 


It is 


A magni | 
ficent evening toilette of ivory-white velvetis garnitured with em- — 
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broidered bands that show annunciation lilies upon an old-gold back- 
ground of chenille. Fringe of old-gold chenille and ornaments of 
chenille are also used as trimmings. 

Lace is deservedly increasing in general favor as a garniture. 
Many, who, years ago, would have scorned machine-made Jace, 
now acknowledge that they wear nothing else. For the cas- 
cades, ruchings aud frills used on an ordinary evening toilette, it 
would take a fortune to sapply the required quantity in real 
lace, and so, very wisely, the belles have adopted the creamy- 
looking Languédoc and its many followers in the lace world. 
Woman-like, the fair wearers announce that they prefer them to the 
hand-made or real lace, though of this we have our doubts; but one of 
the legacies given to man, to make him uncomfortable, was unbelief. 
Long cascadés of Languedoc and French Jace are made to wear with 
any costume that needs a little trimming and freshening-up when 
evening comes, These cascades are mounted on net, and, starting at 
the throag are arranged straight to the waist; there they curve off 
and round down one side of the gown, terminating in a broad bow 
of satinribbon made to fall in straight loops and ends. 

Ribbon plays a large and important role in the trimmings of this 
season ch costumes show 
that,.wherever French taste 
deened there could be an ex- 
cuse for a ribbon loop and 
eng, it was arranged; and the 
mere négligé the effect, the more 
the designer was charmed. Of 
curse, this applies only to even- 
ing, house and carriage toilettes. 
Matimées, or morning house 
dresses, are almost covered with 
knotted ribbons with long ends, 
the full, shirred sleeves and neg- 

igent catching-up of one side 
owing opportunities for grace- 
fal and pretty ribbon ties. 

In fastening the large mull 
fichues now so much worn, a large 
bow of satin ribbon is placed on 
one side of the waist. The proper 
bow consists of three loops and 
two ends of ribbon nearly a-quar- 
ter of a yard wide. Pale green, 
pale blue and salmon pink, not 
forgetting ivory white, seem the 
most admired shades. 

An inexpensive and charming 
evening toilette for a débutante 
is of white tarlatan. The short 
skirt displays a triple balayeuse 
of mitation Languedoc lace, that 
is quite nice enough in combina- 
ation with tarlatan for evening 
wear. The numerous puffings 
and ruchings are cauyht here 
and there with bows of sal- 
mon-pink ribbon, and the low 
neck is partially covered by a 
fichu of Languedoc net and lace 
fastened on the left side under 
the regulation-shaped bow of 
salmon-pink ribbon. The sleeves 
are simply bands of ribbon tied 
onthe shoulders. The jewelry is 
formed of delicate pink shells set 
in silver, and a fan of salmon- 
pink gatin is carried. Long 
gloves trimmed with Languedoc 
lace, and white satin slippers, 
with salmon-pink stockings, are also worn.. An exact counter- 
part of this costume, trimmed with Nile-green and worn by a blonde 
who had those three blessings, youth, health and beauty, made her 
look as if she had come with Lohengrin in his wonderful boat drawn 
by the swans. 

As the season for festivities has arrived, it seems only proper to 
say that tarlatan, trimmed by itself and made as at any home it can 
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month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
the Detingator for January may be certain to secure coptes of that 
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be, is the most suitable and fashionable evening toilette for young 
girls, Mothers know that the time for velvets and satins will come 
only too soon and therefore show their wisdom by keeping their 
daughters in the “trappings” of youth as long as possible. 

On mull, lace forms the chief trimming, thougn in some instances 
satin is used with good effect for the tablier and sleeves. When satin 
is added, the gown is usually high in the neck, with long sleeves; the 
satin sleeves being puffed in the old Venetian style. | 

Machine-stitching and minute pipings constitute the only trimmings 
on cloth suits for business, shopping or travelling wear. Sometimes, 
when a hood is appended, a bright lining of satin, silk, satine or serge 
is noticeable ; but when the costume is really intended for active use, 
dark colors seem preferred. Bronze and dark blue, with the inevit- 
able checks and mixed goods, are included in this category. Hand- 


some buttons add much to their appearance, but they are by no means 
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Fiaure No. 4.—VASsE FOR DRIED GRASSES. 
(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,”’ on Page 369.) 


a necessity. A perfect fit, a jaunty appearance and a general air of 
suitability is what one desires to achieve in designing such a costume. 

Apropos of buttons, one sees a new fancy in large black silk buttons 
that are used on black silk costumes ornamented with colored balay- 
euses. The button, which is a mammoth, has worked in the center 
either a star or a flower of the 
color of the balayeuse, Being so 
large, this button is not to but- 
ton, but simply to adorn—as with 
many other ornamental things, 
active use- would only destroy 
its beauty. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for the girl who 3 a 
génius with her needle and not 
with her brush. As the work 
must be very smooth, it is best 
to embroider the silk after it is 
firmly and smoothly stretched 
over the mold. 

A becoming and stylish walk- 
ing suit is of bottle-green cloth. 
The skirt is trimmed with a nar- 
row box-plaiting of the mate- 
rial, and as the wearer stands 
firmly on both feet, instead of 
resting on one, her skirt hangs as 
the designer intended it should. 
The short fablier is finished with 
machine-stitching done in old- 
gold silk, and so well done that 
it isa work of art. The long 
folds in the back and the coat- 
basque are finished in the same 
manner, and cloth buttons, deco- 
rated with stars formed of gold 
silk, are placed in tailor fashion 
at the back of the basque and 
down the front. The pointed 
hood is lined with old-gold Su- 
rah silk and tipped with a green 
chenille tassel. A Lord Byron 
collar and cuffs to match, with 
a Surah silk tie, constitute the 
lingerie. The Derby hat is of 
green cloth made soft and quilted 
in the English fashion, while the 
long gloves of undressed kid of 
a dark green shade are sugges- 
tive of the fit that only a French 
glovemaker can reach. The cloth 
muff, a very Liliputian, is lined 
with old gold silk and quilted 
to match the hat; a gold cord, run 
through, shows that it is intended 
to hang from the neck. The tout ensemble is quaint and pleasing, and 
as the saucy wearer stands swinging her muff to and fro, and looking 
as satisfied as only a young, pretty, well-dressed girl can leok, what 
does she suggest to you? Not this great century—nay, she brings 
before you, as in a dream, Robin Hood and his merry men, and you 
see Rosalind, in all the bravery of youth and beauty, gazing at you 
from the green forest of Arden. 
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Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of December. We 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders received ai a later 
date; but we cannot always do so. This rule will continue tn opera- 
tion until further notice.—E. Butrerick @& Co. 
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FASHIONABLE MILLINERY. 


From time immemorial the bonnet has been denominated an “ airy 
trifle.” Just now, when the school of esthetics has recognized the 
fact that “ attention to trifles in dress secures perfection,” one becomes 
cognizant of the truth of their sermonette and sees that only by fol- 
lowing it exactly can the airy trifle reach the height of beauty. A 
neglect of small neatnesses in millinery results in too many compar- 
ative failures that the woman-world sneers at as ‘“ home-made.” To 
be truthful, however, quite as many elegant-looking chapeaux have 
been made at home as were ever created by milliners; but the suc- 
cesses are never branded as “home-made.” Neatness in sewing, 
and a dainty “knack” for putting feathers or flowers in just the 
right place, are the requisites needed to form a good amateur mil- 
liner; and if the fair one will only use her eyes to good advantage, 
not only in reading all about bonnets but in looking at other peo- 
ple’s, there is no reason in the world why a triumphant success 
should not crown her efforts. , 

In covering a bonnet frame, unless you have had considerable 

experience, it is better to first cut a paper or thin muslin pattern 
that will fit the frame, and then, in shaping your material from the 
pattern, allow for the 
necessary seams. The 
great favor with 
which fur and plush 
hats have been re- 
ceived this season, 
will do away with 
covering bonnets, 
save in the case of 
those who wish cer- 
tain bonnets to match 
certain costumes. 
Bonnets already faced 
with plush may be 
gotten at a reason- 
able price and, as a 
rule, will prove much 
more satisfactory and , 
stylish-looking than 
those faced at home. 
And more economi- 
cal too—for since 
plush is an expensive 
material, and as no 
hand can cut to such 
advantage as the 
manufacturer’s, your 
ready-lined frame 
will cost you even less 
than buying the frame 
and plush and after- 
ward arranging the 
facing yourself. 

Jet crowns and jetted lace increase in popular favor every day 
and, for the maiden who has the time and inclination, offer an easy 
and attractive piece of work that will result in a becoming and 
stylish head-covering. In many instances the lace is laid over a satin 
foundation of another color. 

A particularly becoming bonnet for a brunette is of maize-colored 
satin. The shape inclines something to the Cottage, though the 
brim lies flatter on the head and does not extend so far back. A 
jetted crown is laid over the satin one, and two rows of jetted lace 
are arranged onthe brim. A cluster of three maize-colored pompons, 
with jetted ends, is carelessly tied in on one side, and broad strings 
of maize-colored satin are finished with frills of jetted lace and fast- 
ened under the chin with a jet-and-gilt dagger. As is usual with 
most imported bonnets of this season, a small, satchel-shaped muff of 
maize satin, trimmed with jetted lace and a heavy gold cord by 
which to suspend it from the neck, accompanies this bonnet. A 
pretty caprice in the muffs intended to accompany evening bonnets 
is the fact of their being perfumed, and perfumed in such a way 
that the odor clings to them for a long time. Whole bags of sachet 
powder are laid between the thin sheets of wadding used, and 
consequently a delicate odor emanates from them. 

The silk pompons used in the late Summer months are still fash- 
ionable for use on Fanchon bonnets and children’s hats. They are 
just what the Fanchon needs, as feathers on these tiny chapeaux 
make them look almost infinitesimal. The pompons are shown in 
all the leading colors, in some cases combining two shades, such as 
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cardinal and sulphur or blue and sarin aes, and sometimes gor- 
geous in a multiplicity of colors to match the plaid costumes. 

A Fanchon bonnet of bronze-green satin shows at its edge a tiny — 
plaiting of very dark cardinal, and far back, drooping on the hair, © 
are tied two pompons—one of cardinal and one of bronze-green. 
The broad satin strings of bronze are finished at their ends by an 
inch-wide binding of cardinal plush, and are fastened by a loose 
knot. 

Very magnificent ribbons are introduced for strings, but most 
of them are so heavy with gold or silver thread that they are not 
available for this purpose. The favorite material for bonnet-strings | 
seems to be the soft, stringy satin, known as satin merveilleuse. This 
does not crease in tying, and is soft and graceful in appearance. 

In ornaments both graceful and grotesque, the designer seems 
to have exceeded his own expectations. As is proper, the market 
is overflooded with elephants and pigs, the cochon of the French 
struggling for supremacy with the sheep, representing the Golden | 
Fleece of Spain. This last was inspired by the fact that when the | 
youthful Spanish father presented his tiny daughter to the repre-_ 
sentatives of the na-— 
tion, out of compl- 
ment to the land in 
which she was born, 
the highest order, that 
of the Golden Fleece, | 
was stretched over 
the silver waiter on 
which the infant 
princess reposed. For 
some unknown rea- 
son, the sheep and 
elephants are gener- 
ally represented in 
gold, while the stol-— 
id-looking pig with 
his curly tail is shown | 
in silver, with rubies 
for his eyes. <A long. 
gold or silver hair- 
pin is another favorite 
ornament for the 
back of a bonnet. It 
is decidedly curving | 
in shape and ‘£0 fits 
nicely over the crown. 
A wine-colored plush 
bonnet of the Dire- 
toire shape is orna-. 
mented with three 
short plumes held on 
the crown by a loop. 
of plush, with a hair- 
pin holding it down; the under-facing is of sulphur, and the strings 
of satin are bound with sulphur plush and knotted some distance 
below the chin. 

Turban-shaped bonnets, formed of impeyan feathers, are in cardi- | 
nal and brown. No trimming is needed on them, save broad satin 
strings, and even they can be dispensed with if not desired. Those 
of grébe fur, which is in reality feathers, are specially pretty and 
becoming to dark-haired and dark-eyed per one of these attri- 
butes being necessary, or else the lack of decided color in the hat 
and face too will produce a negative effect. 

Black silk bonnets, intended for persons in demi-mourning, are 
finished in a plain style, having the edges defined with jet beads of 
the size of a small pea. A band of stiffened silk pompons, edged with 
jet, is arranged across the front, and the double silk strings are fin- 
ished with beads in the same manner as the edges of the bonnet. 
Leaves and flowers, made of black plush, are frequently seen on 
bonnets of this description, but as feathers are in better style than 
flowers and yet not allowable in mourning, the pompons, being 2 
near approach to them, seems to be the most desirable. Small jet 
slides are also used to fasten the strings in position, filling both an 
ornamental and useful part. 

Embroidered crowns, while very beautiful, seem to be dedicated 
solely to full-dress bonnets; most of them being shown on 
chapeaux that are of white, pale-heliotrope, nymphe-emeu, or ciel-blue 
satin. 

Hats and bonnets are so ¢losely\related this season and not con- 
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fined to any age, that, in many instances, it seems hard to distinguish. 


between them. A pretty-faced young girl, with vague ideas and 
tendencies toward high art in dress, buys a large, black felt Gains- 
borough and has itin a few minutes metamorphosed into a quaint- 
looking bonnet, by simply bending down the sides and tying it 
under her chin with a broad ribbon: Individual taste never 
governed more positively than it does to-day. And many a chef 
deuvre of Freych artists suffers under pushes and pinches until the 
wearer has defermined that the hat in question has lost its “ pat- 
tern” look agd gained a personal expression of its own—certainly 
of her own. 

The Monsagneur, or Abbé, hat is shown in plush and felt. It is, of 
course, of the shovel-shaped style so familiar to us in pictures repre- 
senting Italian priest-life. The crown is low and as nearly as possible 
partakes of the four-cornered character. Whether this hat will 
prove ag popular on this side of the water as it has on the other, 
remaing to be seen. Certain it is, that it will not be becoming to 
extremely tall or extremely small people; and equally certain is it, 
that 4 does not possess one tithe of the gracefulness of the Gains- 
boroagh or the Rubens. The trimming, as on most hats, is very 
simple, usually consisting of a plume drooping on the shoulder and 
fasfened under an ornament. Here at least the menagerie of 
animals does not appear, a silver dagger or hunting-horn being the 
favorite design. 

A toque of wine-colored velvet is made very full and encircled by 
a twist of bayadere-striped plush. On one side droop two short 
feathers fastened under a large, round ring of gold, a miniature repre- 
sentation of the kind in which 
cockatoos swing ; but, instead of 
this highly-colored and irritable 
specimen, there depends a gold 
ig with queer eyes, his corpu- 
ency making his appearance 
decidedly suggestive of the “ sas- 
sengers” that Mr. Weller loved. 
On the other side are the head 
and shoulders of a small, bright 
bird. Upon these toques the most 
elaborate trimming is. applied, 
the elegance of the large plush 
hats obviating any great amount 
of garniture. Bands of parti- 
colored feathers, as well as those 
of the ock, are much in use 
for these hats when they are to 
be worn by very young girls. 

Derby hats seem to be revived, 
with a slight difference in shape. 
The crown is much lower and the 
sides are rolled up tighter. An _. 
ostrich tip is often placed on one 
side, but, as they are ey to 
be business or undress hats, they | 
are much more stylish when un- . 
trimmed, save with the ribbon. 
The tiger claw with nails of gold _ 
is still used on these hats, and, as it is decidedly négligé, it does not 
seem so much out of place. 

Cloth caps to match costumes are made in the double-visored 
style spoken of before. Sometimes they are quilted, with the seams 
all starting from the center; this mode of finish seeming more popu- 
lar among ‘English than American ladies. 

The Tam O'Shanter, otherwise known as the “baker's cap,” is 
familiar in shape to all the world, and, would that we could say, 
becoming to all the female portion of it! But alas! this is not 
so. Made in handsome velvet or plush and decorated with 
plumes or gay birds, the hat is decidedly coquettish. Put it on 
@ roguish, round-faced girl, and she seems to have attained that 
desideratum of Eastern beauty—a moon face. Place it upon an 
oval-faced, slender girl and she appears to have suffered from an 
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eclipse, raat put out as effectually as a candle was by one 
of the old-fashioned extinguishers. And so it goeson. One face 
in twenty-five will prove just the face and will look so exquisitely 
beautiful that the other twenty-four Nata a vain desire to look 
the same, produce on themselves an effect that is—well, not the same. 
These hats are very little trouble to make, and so are largely de- 
veloped in materials that match costumes, velvet having the prefer- 
ence. A cream-colored velvet one, intended for evening wear, has a 
band formed of white satin, overlaid with large, purple pansies. A 
shaded purple plume droops over the hair, and the plush muff is 
elaborately trimmed with anpuedos lace and clusters of pansies. 
A blue velvet cap is trimmed with old-gold plumes, a wine-colored 
‘one with genuine sulphur tips, and a heliotrope with shaded purple 
tips. 

A novel evening bonnet is formed entirely of Autumn leaves of 
plush laid over the foundation in regular rows. The strings are 
of satin merveilleuse of a bright chaudron shade, and are tipped in 
a fringe-like manner with tiny leaves of are The muff is of 
shirred chaudron satin, trimmed with yellow Malines lace and orna- 
mented on top with a bunch of the plush leaves. Never were real 
Autumn leaves more exquisite or beautiful in their tints than these 
imitations of the tiny children of the forest. Deep crimson, gold, 
and fading brown, typical of decay, all were embodied and all aided 
in creating a perfection of beauty and detail. 

Beaded lace bonnets for evening wear are principally in white and 
cachemire tints. Spanish lace, heavily beaded with wax beads imi- 
tating the blue of the ocean-shell, almost cover the lace, and, 
peeping out from its folds, are 
exquisite sprays of maiden-hair 
fern, so dainty and delicate that 
one feels no doubt as to their 
reality, notwithstanding they do 
not droop or fade. Long strings 
of Spanish lace, edged with a 
beaded fringe, are fastened at 
the waist under a bunch of ferns. 
This fastening is necessarily loose, 
otherwise it would pull the bon- 
net out of place. Naturally, the 
combination of white and pale- 
green was intended for a fair, 
golden-blonde. For her darker 
sister, there was one that rival- 
ed it in beauty. A gold-colored 
satin was drawn in fine pufis 
by delicate shirrings. From each 
of these puffs depended a fall of 
cachemire lace, made magnificent 
by a seeding of amber beads; at 
one side were a bunch of amber 
berries and two or three brilliant- 
ly red Autumn leaves; the strings 
were of cachemire lace, and pear- 
shaped pendants of amber finish- 
ed the edge. A tiny muff of satin, 
trimmed with cachemire lace, and 
looking strange from the number of amber beads scattered upon it, 
fell from the neck, not by a golden cord, but by a string of fine 
amber beads that seemed like spirits embodied, thev were so spark- 
ling and so wicked-looking. Amber beads encircled the throat and 
finished the gloves of the fair wearer. Aniber drops were in her 
ears, and an amber hair-pin held her jet-black hair in position. 
What did she look like? Only one thing. Do you remember the 
poem that gave a man a fame almost world-wide? . The son of a 
great author, who inherited his father’s genius. Well, so my dark- 
haired beauty looked, and the poem describes it all, only this beauty 
had not lost, but was expecting, her Marquis of Carabas, when, 


‘* At Paris it was, at the opera there, 
And she looked Hke a queen in her box that night."” 


NOTICE. 
‘Messrs. BE. Burrerick & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to THe Der ingaTor began with March, 1880, desires 
her address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 
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A PEN-PICTURE OF CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
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The fire burns cheerily to-night. It does not sullenly resent 
the fact that the furnace performs the duty of giving forth a dismal 
yet abundant warmth throughout almost all the other wintry days 
and nights of the year. There is a subtle and potent something in 
the glow of the embers and in the frolicsome and whimsical conduct 
of the flames, that we all admire and enjoy most keenly. We feel 
kindly to all the world upon this night and in the presence of these 
ruddy flames, 

Even Miss Pussy Fantine and Master Doggy Touton cease to be 
actively irritable and discontentedly restless when the hearth is 
ablaze with fervor and brightness. They lie down by the flickering 
lights and watch the lapping tongues of fire which are thrust out from 
the burning heart of the yule-log, and they express a certain delicious 
contentment by their repose, which is never manifested when they 
lie by the ‘hot but dismal mouths of an opened furnace-register. 
Touton and Fantine have a higher judgment and_a finer. taste than 
to encourage such an unpleasant source of warmth. 

An open fire belongs to the sentiment of Christmas time, albeit 
invisible currents of warmth give forth comfort and do battle eon 
the cold during almost all the chillmg remainder of the Winter. 
Touton and Fantine are very quiet in their appreciation of its charms. 
Reprobates as they usually are in their walk and conversation, the 
influences of a beautiful, blazing fireside composes them into an ele- 
gance of manner that is highly suggestive and edifying. The refining 
influences of warmth, when combined with beauty, are unmistak- 
able with them. If composure be elegance, then can cats and dogs 
become aristocratic and high-toned. On the contrary, an open fire 
stirs the children into merry and even turbulent expressions of guile- 
less happiness, ‘But then it 1s the children’s night, and nobody rebukes 
them for recklessness of speech or fantastic airiness. Composure is 
left for those whose lives are chiefly behind them, and whose cheerful, 
backward glances catch pictures from many another glad Christmas 
eve which has been strewn along through their happy years. A 
memory that is tranquilly blissful is as sweet to the aged upon this 
happy evening, as a hope in the future is enchanting and alluring to 
the children of a pleasant household. 

Christmas eve is the night upon which the tree blossoms into flowers 
of loving-kindnesses, tender remembrances and sweet charities. It 
is the children’s hour and the season when generosities speak in elo- 
quent, practical realities. Animosities are all forgotton, and peace 
and good-will illuminate and bless every member of the family. 

The house, simply but delightfully homely and comfortable, is 
made captivating by every available adornment of flower and foli- 
age that the departed Summer nourished into beauty of form and 
brilliancy of hue, and that Winter has not yet scarred nor blighted. 
Holly berries, crimsoning upon never-fading wreaths and glittering 
branches of bristling green, grace the walls almost everywhere in 
homes where Christmas is a time of gladness. Mosses, fair and fresh 
from the woods, receive and support the stems of carefully pressed 
ferns and bright autumnal foliage. The windows bloom with 
tenderly nourished plants, and so the busy hands of youth gather 
into this one blessed day the favors which Nature herself divides 
among all the several distinct seasons of the entire year. Why 
should not Christmas be a gala day? In the annals of the Christian 
church it marks the day which made Heaven a possible haven for 
weary and troubled souls. 

Christmas night is entirely distinct from Christmas eve in its sen- 
timent and in its satisfactions to both the young and the old. 
The latter is to the children an hour of hope that is not certain 
of fulfillment, but Christmas night is as merry as perfect satisfac- 
tion can make it. Anticipation has become a reality, hope a 
fruition, and generous surprises have settled into peaceful posses- 
sion. The elders of the family have grouped themselves. The 
children are not postured at all like good little angels. They flit 
about, romp riotously, and are altogether as earthly as they should be 
while they have an earthly residence and a reasonable hope of its 
prolonged continuance. Angels in the household are seldom 
permanent. Perhaps they stay but briefly, because their natural 
forces are feeble. Very healthy and very young persons are never 
entirely seraphic. Repose of manner and an intent contemplation 
of the unearthly and heavenly is not conducive to children’s physical 
well-being. They should pean in the stirring airs as do the roses 
in a wholesome, sunny atmosphere. 

Let us see how the family are likely to look on Christmas night 
near the close of this prosperous year. Johnny is having a dance 
with Touton, who is Susie's little dog. If one may judge by the 
protesting expression of his tail, he enjoys the performance quite as 
little as does pussy-cat Fantine, who is prancing to the same old- 


fashioned jig which Grandmamma is playing upon the piano. Dogs 
and cats are not over-fond of the dance when it is performed with 
either boys or girls for partners, and especially do they lack enthusi- 
asm after a banquet of turkey-legs and chicken-wings. It is nota 
sufficiently sedate movement for them on Christmas night. Possibly, 
it would be less agreeable to the children than it appears to be, if 
they were dressed in garments which it was not so intense a pleasure 
to display. 

There is something in the Christmas attire of fortunate children 
that compels them to an appreciative activity. Since costumes 
with kilts have become the prettiest as well as the most fashionable 

ments which the small members of the family wear without the 
east regard to sex, it is really curious as well as charming to watch 
their gambols. Johnny tosses Touton aside, in order that he may 
stand on his head. He looks like an ambling umbrella that has 
been mounted upon two vibrating sticks. Everybody laughs. How 
easy it is to laugh on Christmas night! Johnny, when reversed, 8 
so great a success that Susie endeavors to become another umbrella, 
mde her failure produces quite as much if not greater merriment 
than if she were able to rival her brother in gymnastics. 

Miss Maggie is almost grave in the blissful dignity of her new pil- 
grimage costume, from which she has laid aside the pretty hood and 
cape. Of course, this wasdone quite reluctantly. The entire dress is 
so stylish and so like a full-fledged young lady’s attire, that the mis 
is by no means glad to part with any portion of its elegance. If it 
were not Christmas night, she would be unhappy about this separa- 
tion; but she remembers, with not a few consoling sensations, that 
it was enthusiastically admired by all her friends on the way to 
church in the morning. Besides, she knows she ought to be happy, 
and therefore she goes close up to Grandmamma and tenderly fumbles 
the tassels of the sweet old lady’s Christmas robe. 

This lingering saint is the real angel of the house, but years have 
brought feebleness to her and she never comes down stairs any more, 
except she be dressed in some closely outlined but always graceful 
gown, robe or wrapper. To-night she plays the tunes familiar to 
her fingers in girlhood, and the children dance to her playing. She 
touches the keys of the piano with as keen an interest in their plea- 
sure as she would if she knew she were likely to perform the same 
quaint and merry airs on many a Christmas night to come. In her 
heart she tells herself that there cannot be many more such epochs 
for her, but she is not in the least sorry. She will soon join the 
beautiful invisible majorities with as sweet a composure as if she were 
falling asleep, and with as eager an anticipation of welcome as if she 
were about to make the pleasantest journey of her life. Her dress is 
of seal-brown cashmere, is neatly shaped, and has as graceful a train 
and as pretty pockets and collar as if she anticipated a long lease of 
life. She determines to leave a pleasant memory of herself to her 
children and to her children’s children, and therefore she ig unmind- 
ful of nothing and careful of everything that her feebleness permits 
her to do. She did not even forget her train and its graces of posi- 
tion, when she seated herself at the piano. She tossed the pretty 
tassels that girdled her figure over her left shoulders as if she were 
a young girl, The laces about her wrists fall to her knuckles and 
hide the wrinkles that have gathered upon her delicate hands. Her 
throat exhibits no evidence of age through the filmy ruche about her 
neck, and her white hair softens the marks which time has pencilled 
upon her beautiful forehead. Age may easily be made the loveliest 
period of one’s life, as Autumn is always the most beautiful of the 
year. We have the most glorious Autumns in the world, and why 
should we not have the most delightful second-Summers to our lives? 

When the old lady rises to go back to her place of honored comfort 
by the side of the fire, two of her grandsons, in their boyish eager- 
ness to be of service to her, offer their support. Their gentlemanly 
suits of Cheviot give assurance that their mother is one of those 
symmetrically minded ladies who do not forget that holiday decora- 
tions for the persons of her children are as essentially and appropri- 
ately due to the season as is the ornamentation of the home itse 

By-and-by the fire-light is all the illumination of the room, and 
stories begin. They are old-time recollections of when Papa was 4 
boy and Grandmamma a young woman who wove the raiment 
in which Papa as a school-boy strutted as proudly as Johnny 
does to-day in his fashionably shaped blouse-costume with its 
stylish kilt.. Johnny wears soft, fine fabrics, but Papa's clothes. 
when he was a lad, were of fulled cloths that were neither fine nor 
glossy, but lasted far longer than Johnny’s and made him quite as 
nappy as if they were finer. 

randmamma explains that when she was_a young matron like 
their own handsome mother, she possessed but one silk gown. 
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hich was worn only u rare and important occasions. Her 
uchter on this blessed night is able to be thankful for many 
;tsh dresses, over the shaping and making of which there were 
sleepless nights of indecision, such as troubled Grandmamma 
ien she was 8 girl. 
“T had rather be Touton and wear a shaggy coat, even'if I were 
npelled to dance a jig now and then with a boy as wild and mis- 
vous as Johnny, than to feel that all the linen I must wear was 
ll unspun and my gowns were yet to be woven and made by my 
n bands, to say nothing of the really serious importance of de- 
ing whether or not I could afford more than one back-breadth in 
; petticoat and whether my waist was to be cut long or short, a 
ov-waist or @ bodice. In these better times all important affairs 
fashion are managed for us, and the fabrics are woven by steam- 
ven forces thet never get tired and are as much cleverer as they 
‘ fleeter than our slow fingers. I am thankful that I have lived 
til this Christmas day. Now I am entirely willing to lie down 
on my comfortable couch whenever it is time for me to fall 
ecp.” Thos the old lady talks, and one by one the children rise 
i kiss hersweet old face and say not a word, but she knows how 
d they would be to have her days extended across many a merry 
nstmas yet to come. 
[he day is not yet over, and the unbroken parts of the feast are 
hered together in one group, and the broken bits in another, and 
b groap is parcelled and labelled according to their destinations. 
-¢ tire boys and two girls, accompanied by Papa, start forth to 
ke it Christmas time for those to whom less capacity for thriving 
ibeen given, Little Johnny, with a funny cap and an ample 
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A woman, enwrapped in beautiful, soft furs, possesses a feeling of 
curious comfort that is never developed by the wearing of any 
er toilette, no matter how magnificent. The delicious warmth of 
‘fur and the soft richness of its appearance have probably much to 
with this sentiment of sensuous delight, of whose existence there is 
nty of evidence. Notwithstanding the rumors in regard to the 
‘geous costumes purchased by the famous Sara Bernhardt for her 
»to America, with the woman-world she seemed only to have 
caed perfection in the ethics of dress when it was announced 
her costume en voyage was entirely of seal-skin | 

rttainly; seal-skin is one of the most beautiful of furs, having a 
wing effect on the complexion of the woman who wears it; and 
Wiig this, one is not surprised to hear furriers again announce 
Pistically that seal-skin is the fur of the season. It is shown in 
mans, double capes, and sacks, which, by-the-bye, are not so long 
ey were last year. Even seal-skin Ulsters are exhibited, but 
s<arcely probable that they will be anything more than a curi- 
‘y. When a long covering of seal-skin is desired, the dolman 
ts the most graceful shape, and the tight-fitting Ulster, with an 
“ing inthe back in regular Ulster fashion, seems most unsuit- 
é Seal-skin sacks are made in lengths ranging from thirty- 
to thirty-eight inches, and sometimes even shorter for quite 
nz girls. It is not advisable to have a new sack trimmed; 
ituntul you have worn it for a little while, and then, when it is 
ived and re-lined, have a narrow border put on, of either 
tor silver-beaver. A very elegant seal coat, with regular 
tsleeves, is made to resemble the dolman in appearance by the 
ation and shape of the cape falling about the shoulders. 
1 bands of silver beaver trim the edges, and seal buttons and 
| loops hold the coat together. 

niver beaver bids fair to be a fashionable trimming-fur. It is dyed 
et black, and has inserted at close intervals long, silvery hairs 
tsiand out distinct from the black background. Qn the best brand 
tus fur each one of these hairs is sewed in separately, and on 
cleaner variety they are only gummed and must not be expected 
“main long in good order. Collars and muffs of this fur are par- 
Vary stylish, and are made and finished in a desirable manner. 
‘collar, which fits snugly around the neck, is not so deep as the 
chmnan’s collar, and the muff is of the medium size in which seal- 
1 muffs were made last season and which, notwithstanding the 
¢ for small muffs, continues the accepted size for expensive furs. 
sof the same style are also shown in grébe, chinchilla and 
vird-skin; but in these fancy furs the muff is much smaller and 
nany cases lined with old-gold, heliotrope or cardinal satin. 
“unchilla, which when real is of an exquisite light gray color, is 
tly ‘mitated by what is known as Russian chinchilla, This is 


ch darker than the real, and to an eye that has seen both, 


blanket upon which his sister Kitty has sewed many tiny bunches of 
cotton-batting to suggest that he is Liliputian Santa Claus, is sent 
alone into the various huts and houses upon his generous errand. 
“Fe, fi, fo, fum!” is all the little woolly man says, as he depos- 
its his parcels and scampers back to his party, after making so many 
happy by his funny generosity. 

hen these visitors all get home again, chestnuts are named and 
roasted in the open fire. Apple-seeds are made to tell fortunes 
which are gure to be brilliant; corn is popped, not parched in the 
ashes; and all the usual auguries are foretold for the next year, 
and hopes of the present one expressed; and then they all sing, 
half-regretfully, 


“Christmas comes but once a year."’ 


Touton howls! He is not charmed with the too unmitigated sop- 
rano of Johnny nor yet with the quavering of dear old Grandma. 
Fantine is quite ready to be put out for the night when she hears the 
“send off” which her day of bones and dances is receiving. She 
elevates the hair upon her pretty back and swells out her graceful 
tail, as if she would like to add the refrain 


‘“How happy would your kitten be 
If Christmas came never again."’ 


Such is the difference between the sentiments of cats and dogs 
and children upon this blessed Anniversary, which should always 
terminate with a peace that may be stirred, but not broken, by a song! 


IN FURS. 


presents but little beauty and very plainly announces its inferiority. 

The golden beaver is the beaver plucked of its heaviest growth of 
hair, an under-growth remaining of a shade similar to the otter. 
This is made into collars and muffs, and is frequently lined with 
bright cardinal satin. 

tter bands, pockets, cuffs, muffs and collars are shown for dress 
trimmings, and will be largely used on velvet, plush and corduroy 
suits. The cuffs are quite deep, and the pockets are large and 
square, so that with the deep band around the skirt an elaborate 
garniture is provided. There are many desirable qualities of otter. 
its softness generally grading it. The finest, the sea-otter, is very 
seldom seen in this country. 7 

‘“‘Coachman’s” capes and muffs of black fox are chosen because 
of their good style, but an artistic eye fails to find beauty in 
this fur, which has adorned, in a manner amounting to the ridicu- 
lous, 80 many of Du Maurier’s heroines in Punch, Still, it is a real 
fur, and certainly a warm one. 

Fur-lined garments are made of satin de Lyons, Sicilienne and 
silk, and lined with whole squirrels and squirrels’ backs. The latter, 
which are of a soft gray in effect, are the more expensive, as only the 
middle of the squirrel’s back is available. Ermine is seldom used as 
a lining, and is relegated entirely to evening wear. The borders on 
lined garments are narrower, but the collars remain of the same 
size as those of last season. Favorite borderings are silver-beaver, 
chinchilla and French-lynx; the preference being given in the order 
named. A closer fit in the back makes these garments present a 
more stylish appearance, and various designers have, with good effect, 
introduced jet passementerie upon them. One known as the Beatrice 
is a deep double-cape of satin de Lyons, lined with whole squirrel 
and trimmed with a border of chinchilla; the upper cape has the 
same bordering, but is simply lined with quilted silk. A pointed jet 
passementerie ornament is arranged down the center of the back, 
and the fastening is performed by long, drooping, jetted cords and 
pendants. 

A pretty novelty in muffs is the pocket-muff, made of otter and 
satin, seal and satin, chinchilla and satin, silver-beaver and satin, 
and numerous other fancy furs combined with silk or satin. These 
muffs are so designed that they draw together at the top, furnishing 
a safe place for pocket-book and handkerchief and affording suffi- 
cient room for the hands. They may be swung on the arm in reti- 
cule fashion, and are so daintily finished with lace ruffles and ribbons 
that it is safe to predict their frequent use at day receptions, 

A jaunty seal-skin cap, specially becoming to a young, coquet- 
tish face, is called the “polo,” being exactly the shape of the 
cloth polo caps. On one side is arranged a gray tiger’s claw, and 
from it, in startling but pretty contrast,»seems to jspring out the 
bright breast of some Brazilian) bird A helmet shape, inclining to 
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the Derby, is brightened by the use of a long, old-gold plume, while 
a Bernhardt bonnet is under-faced with seal, tied under the chin 
with brown ribbon strings and garnitured by the tasteful arrange- 
ment of aseal bird and dark-brown tip. The English walking hat 
is a thoroughly standard shape in seal-skin. 

For children’s wear, gray krimmer coats, trimmed with seal, or 
seal coats trimmed with the gray krimmer, are desirable. For a 
wee girl, a white Astrakhan, ornamented with bands of krimmer, 
is pretty and inexpensive. A seal-skin collar, terminating in a muff, 
is specially recommended for children who, being of a forgetful 
nature, are liable to leave their muffs behind them. Chinchilla 
and seal in sets of collar and muff are considered suitable for even 
the smallest child who is old enough to hold a muff. reébe is pret- 
ty and seems suitable to the liitle ones, but it soils so easily and will 
stand so little rough usage without causing all its feathers to fly, that 
mammas have voted it expensive and undesirable. The coachman’s 
cape will be found a comfortable style for little ones who wear 
heavy cloth coats and still need a little more warmth about the 
shoulders ; it comes sufficiently deep to cover them well, and not so 
deep as to interfere with the free movement of their arms. 
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Luxurious-looking carriage robes are of black bear, wolf-skin a: 
black fox. They are lined with bright, warm-looking colors, and + 
more expensive ones are ornamented with the tails of these anim: 
or a vicious-looking head. The white wolf-skins are certainly 4 
most beautiful, although they are not the most expensive. To be su 
they soil easily; but they look lovely and seem well suited « 
clear, Winter day or snow-covered ground and “the merry tinu 
nabulation of the bells,” The scene rises before one with a glance 
them, and gorgeous sleighs of all kinds are visible to the dreani 
eye, from the shell-shaped one of the gay. bachelor to the enorn. 
big one overflowing with children, and which the spectator is »: 
tain is ‘a family affair.” Down the boulevard they go, screan.: 
and laughing, the bright sunshine over all, which the hard, w:: 
snow defiantly reflects as if it feared not its melting smiles. Cove: 
up under the warm, white robes are young and old, boy and = 
maiden and lover. All appreciate the delights of the seasou 
which they never dream in the warm Summer-time, but which ti 
gladly remember when gazing at the furs and hearing in ima 
tion 

“ The eledges with their bells,” 


DOLLY’S DOMICILE. 


There is a keener and more prolonged delight, and a vast deal more 
usefulness, in the toys which have been made by the little hands 
that play with them, than in those with which they have been pre- 
sented. Idle children are often restless and irritable because they 
have no agreeable methods of using up their surplus energies, their 
abundant desire for activity and their exvesses of leisure. If a grown 
person, who may enjoy the pleasures of imagination, the sweet- 
ness of hope and the treasures of memory—which, of course, 
the child cannot possess—is always devising methods for killing time, 
which invaluable leisure is usually considered a torment, what must 
the little person suffer from idleness when it has nothing to look back 
upon and does not yet know how to dream either of possibilities or 
probabilities ? 

Industrial habits, self-helpfulness, self-reliance, ingenuity and con- 
structiveness are developed in the littleman and woman who are led 
to discover that they can devise and manfacture the articles which 
their young hearts crave. Generosity and thoughtfulness for the 
happiness of others are fostered by the occasional devotion of their 
labors to the pleasures of their friends. The delights of giving, 
which, after all, are the sweetest of human gratifications, are made 
not and possible, but easy, to the children, provided older heads, 
willing hands and patient brains explain to them methods of plan- 
ning and working out little industrial enterprises. 

To teach the little person to be skillful in little things, to over- 
come mechanical difficulties, to recognize the proportions and out- 
lines of true beauty and to understand the desirability of persistent 
effort, exactness, neatness and dispatch, is to show him the best 
methods of surmounting future impediments and of triumphing over 
adversities. It is placing and guiding the little feet of the child upon 
the only high road to future successes. 

This much for the significance of youthful domestic industrics, 
and now for a few suggestions about the work that is possible to 
small, dimpled fingers. | ; 

For a dolls’ house, a packing-box may be placed upon end, 
and its interior divided into two or three parts by inserting 
shelves to serve as floors. Partitions may be made at pleasure. 
The outside may be covered with brown or gray wrapping- 
paper, with fancy-colored paper strips pasted upon its upper edges 
as ornamentation. If a board a trifle larger than the top of 
the box be nailed upon it, an extended flat roof will be repre- 
sented. A chimney-top may be glued to it, if a block of wood be 
properly shaped and then painted with red ink. 

he inside of each floor or room should be covered with paper that 
has very small decorations printed upon it, each apartment having 
a different tint, color or pattern. The lower floor may be divided 
into adining-room anda kitchen. Thelatter may be appropriately cov- 
ered with oil-cloth such as is used upon kitchen tables, and the dining- 
room may be laid with abordered carpetmade of small-figured cretonne, 
thin felt or printed flannel. A strip of striped or narrowly figured goods 
may be selected for the bordering, and, after having sewed it to the 
center-piece, the carpet may be pasted to position or tacked down 
with the tiniest of upholstering nails. To instruct the child’s eye to 
recognize harmony and agreeable contrasts of coloring, attention 
should be given to a suitableness between the walls and floor 
of dolly’s villa. 


To make an oblong table, secure the cover of  segar-box or: 
other box of similar shape. If a square table be preferred, saw 
one end. If around one be chosen, show the child how to ms 
circle upon the wood and then to cut away the outer part. % 
some skewering-pins from the butcher's roast, or whittle prop~. 
shaped pieces from pine wood, and insert them in the top in gu: 
holes, to serve as table-legs. Always keep a little prepared ¢.u 
the room, as it will be needed frequently. To dip the upper et:: 
the table-legs into it before inserting them into the table-to 
advisable. If the child has a fret-saw or can carve with a kof 
narrow strip of ornament that is not too heavy or elaborate may 
shaped out and glued to the under edge of the top. The table sii. 
be neatly sand-papered and oiled or varnished, or else it sh: 
have a pretty cover of colored Canton flannel, with an edge of « 
wrought upon it with bright wools or filling silks in uneve 
taken button-hole stitches. 

For a round stand, the tin top of a mustard-box, fastened ts 
end of a large spool by two or three tacks, may have a round ci 
cover similar to the one upon the table. ‘ 

The stove and kitchen appurtenances cost but a trifle and an 
be found in all toy-shops. 

To make a fire-place and mantel, a sardine or other tin box, w: 
bit of thin wood nailed across its upper end by tacks, may bs' 
lambrequin like the bordering of the table and stand covers | 
piece of wood should be a trifle longer and wider than the t} 
the box, to secure an effective proportion between the mantel 
fire-place. Above the mantel-board, a bright piece of tin, cut at 
shorter, may be fastened against the wall, to serve as a mirror. 
may be bordered with strips of neatly-cut gilt paper, to appea 
if the glass were framed. 

To make a hearth and fender, another and still larger box-cove 
thin wood should be cut in half the longest way, and the two ri 
arranged along the sides of the fire-place as far back as the parti 
or wall of the room. Their upturned edges may be cut into poi 
scollops or squares, to secure a fashionable ornamentation about 
hearth. A little rug, to place in front of the hearth, may be m 
of flannel either printed or plain, with a band of contrasting we: 
braid or a bit of felt or flannel sewed about it and notched or s 
loped at its outer edges after the style of a border. 

Chairs may be cut from the soft wood pf small packing-bo 
Their joints should be glued together, and their seats made 
cross-lacings of embroidery braid in a basket fashion of weav 
Colored silks may be selected to give these frames a decorative ' 

Little woodcuts, tiny photographs and chromo cards, with fru 
of gilt paper pasted about them, may be hung against the wail 
colored threads suspended from brass tacks. 

Oblong pieces of tin, cut in proper sizes, may be fastened 
against the walls both outside and in the house, to appear as if t 
were windows. These tins should be divided into panes bv nar 
cross-pieces of carefully cut paper, and the edges of the wind 
may have paper casings in properly proportioned widths pasted 1 
them. Base-boards to the rooms may be added by strips of 
same paper. This bordering of cabinet-work may be done with 
kind of paper that looks like real wood, 

Curtains of, chintz, dotted or (plain muslin, dimity, silk, cot 
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jannel, ete., may be attached by a drawing-cord run into a hem and 
astened across the top of the windows by brass-headed tacks. This 
lrapery may be drawn from the center of the windows by tiuy rib- 
«ns tied about them and caught to brass-headed nails driven into 
he walls to serve as knobs. 

An oblong box, not too wide for the size of the apartment, may 
ave its top overlaid with cotton batting, and then the whole affair 
nav be covered with chintz, cashmere or silk, to serve as a sofa. 
‘wo or three square pillows, covered with the same or other mate- 
‘als and stuffed with cotton, are arranged upon this sofa and next 
he wall, to rest the back of dolly against. 

An easy chair may be made by cutting down half-way from the 
op one side of a square or a round tin mustard-box, stuffing it with 
otton and covering it entirely with the furniture goods. An extra 
ushion of the size and shape of the seat should be neatly made and 
dded, to give an easy grace tothe article. For fancy reception- 
hairs, strong wheat or rye straws, chosen from the barn or pur- 
hazed for a trifle in cut bundles at a stationer’s, may be neatly 
haped in basket work with colored worsteds, braids or ribbons. 
‘he seats should first be interlaced with straw, and the legs and 
sts be added to them by the help of worsteds and glue. 

Straws make dainty cradles, which may be lined with silk or 
ambric. The bedstead may be cut from the thin boards which are 
sed for small packing-boxes and which can be readily gotten at a 
rocery. A world of delight and no little instruction are secured 
iy the cutting and making of the various articles of bedding. Spools 
© tin spice-boxes, enclosed in little bags of silk or chintz, with little 
ibhon bows upon their tops to conceal the drawing threads, are 
tvlish as ottomans. They may have a cover cut round and edged 
vith a ruffle or tiny floss-fringe, if the top be large enough and 
b's method be preferred to the ribbon bow. Pill-boxes, cut down to 
he proper height, may be similarly covered for foot-atools. A wash- 
tand and toilette-table, the latter with a tin mirror above it draped 
0 correspond with the bed-cover, may be made of small, shallow 
oxes properly covered to correspond. The wash-bowl and pitcher, 
= well as the soap and brush boxes, may be purchased for a trifle. 
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A nurse-girl may be kept in the house and should be dressed in a 
sack-waist and petticoat, alarge apron and a ruffled muslin cap. Baby 
may be a tiny china doll dressed in long clothes, and should have a 
crochetted cap. <A tiny strawberry-basket may be lined with cambric 
or silk and overlaid with lace or muslin, to serve as a nursery-basket. 
A little edging and ribbons should trim it. A tiny pill-box, covered 
with silver or gilt paper, serves as a powder-box, and a puff-ball may 
be made of a scrap of down sewed to a silk-covered button. Little 
pin-cushions may be arranged on the inside of the basket, and a 
canute piece of sponge may be added. 

If an errand-boy or a man-servant be required, he may have 
whiskers to help out his chin, although the male domestic is usually 
required to shave when he enters a family of formality and fashion. 
But as the fuzz upon the serving-man’s chin is quite a finishing 
touch to his features, no little mistress of a doll family is likely to 
compel this person to omit his whiskers. Should this male creature 
be compelled to wear spectacles, they may be made of properly sized 
brass or tinned wires. 

The boy delights in building the house and in making the furniture, 
because he considers it a manly occupation; and the girl is'charmed, 
because she is able to furnish the other requirements of the estab- 
lishment; albeit it is a wise mother who teaches her sons how 
to sew, and her daughters to use the saw, hammer and nails, 
because there are exigencies in the lives of most men and women 
when it is needful they should perform certain services which 
are not customary to them. It is desirable for every child to learn 
how to do the work of both boys and girls. 

Decorative occupations, such as embroidery, painting. modelling 
and carving in wood, are sure to succeed the completion of the dolls’ 
house in the hands of the daughter; and the son will very soon be- 
come interested in various useful and beautiful mechanical arts, when 
he has discovered his own capacity for making toys. One of the 
most noted American inventors of machinery began his life's work 
at six years old, when he whittled out toys from wood, painted them 
and sold them on the corners of the streets of New York, to earn 
money for his food and clothing. 


THE CHRISTMAS TREE. 


The little men and women of to-day regret as much as did their 
orefathers that ‘‘ Christmas comes but once a year,” and, like those 
un-loving old people, they determine to make the short time allowed 
or the festivities as much unlike the rest of the year as possible. 
Vhere ig the home in which there are children, that does not have a 
-hnstmas tree? Ah, they are to be pitied! those little ones who 
ave not awakened on Christmas morning long before daylight to 
vok for the wonderful tree that bears such wonderful fruit and hear 
x:'h bated breath how Santa Claus, incited by the kind Christ-child, 
‘xcought them all these beautiful things. Fables, you say—why, to 
* sure they are fables; but what mother’s heart does not beat faster 
inl what mother’s love does not seem stronger when she thinks 
ow, in her childhood, these fables brought so much happiness? 
sive the little ones ail the beautiful ideals that you can, the cruel 
alities will come soon enough. . 

You are busy getting ready for your tree long before the time, 
‘or most of your home-made ornaments have to be manufactured 
while the ‘small fry” are at school or asleep. You have concluded 
6 have a pine tree that is to stand in one corner of your nursery; 
nat-is well, for it does not necessitate the decorating of the back 
vart of the tree. And you have to show as contributions from last 
vear only a Santa Claus for the top and a few, colored glass balls. 

Your tree must be peopled with all nations, so, going to a fancy 
‘tationery store, you-invest in a number of scrap pictures represent- 
nz the heads and busts of women and children. Then you 
cuy numberless sheets of gold and silver paper and the patterns 
‘arnished with them, by which to cut sleighs, gondolas, large 
‘:amnonds, hearts and crosses. Buy pink, blue and white tarlatan, 
and vou will soon have enough fairies to populate Fairyland itself. 

Take a pretty face, and cut for it in becoming color a tarlatan 
drvsz; flounce this, gluing the flounces on and edging them with 
A strip of narrow gilt paper; spangle with tiny gilt dots, and 
‘hen paste the half-figure on, with (that it should have to be) a 
inv ribbon glued at the back, by which Queen Mab is to depend 
rom her green and airy home. A great many of these fairies may 
x made at very slight expense, and the effect produced by them is 
wantiful. Blue, green, pink and white tarlatan will be found to 
ook best on the green tree. | 

‘Out of stiff pasteboard you cut from your pattern a gondola; 


this you people with the pictures as your taste directs, and 
behold, a Venetian scene is before yeu! A gondola made for 
a tree last year was of gilt paper, and seated in it were a young 
maiden and her gallant, with a sober-faced priest watching ‘their 
love-making. Hearts, diamonds and crosses, cut from pasteboard 
and covered with gilt or silver paper, must be the same on both 
sides. They look pretty when bright ribbons are used as a 
means of support. <A bonbonniére or, indeed, a tiny bag or work- 
basket is made by covering a rough, small basket with acorn cups 
and filling the spare places between with tiny cones; this may be 
lined with bright-colored satin or Silesia, which is drawn up in bag 
style. A narrow frill of white lace around the top will add to its 
pretty appearance. Tiny red crab-apples, placed here and there,‘add 
brightness and afford a pretty contrast to the dark background. 

Just about Christmas all house-keepers are making cakes, and, if - 
they will save some of the egg-shells, they can have dainty-looking 
ornaments for the bush. Break the shell at the top, letting the egg 
pass out through the smallest opening possible. Then paste tiny 
scrap pictures over the egg at regular intervals, not putting on too 
many. Cut asmall, circular piece of colored or gilt paper, drawing 
a string through the middle to form a loop; then paste the paper 
carefully over the opening, and you have your toy all ready to be 
hung up. If you are anything of an artist, a little of your time and 
brush may be devoted to the eggs, some personal name, motto or 
sentiment may be painted on each, and they are then suitable and 
charming presents to give to those who would like to preserve a 
reminiscence of your Christmas-tide. 

Cornucopiews you know how to make; getting your mold from 
the store, and covering ¥ before trimming it with the paper lace. 
By-the-bye, red, blue and lavender paper, studded with gilt spangles, 
will be found to look prettier than the all-gilt ones when made into 
these horns. 

Under the tree you have a space that must be fixed somehow, and 
you are not willing to go to much expense in its preparation. Well, 
buy some imitation moss and cover a distance about three-quarters of a 
yard square; in the center put your looking-glass pond, which has 
gaily floating upon it wax swans and frogs, the latter being equal in 
size with the former. Ata very slight expense you can have a whole 
drove of sheep, and a china doll, dressed, as, ayshepherd’s boy, will 
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will add much to the beauty and very little to the cost. As you 
think your tree still does not look dressed enough, take white pop- 
corn and string it, and then festoon it over all the vacant places. To 
make it appear still more inviting, hunt up all the raw cotton that 
you have, and, parting it in light flakes, scatter it over the tree, 
especially over the top where Santa Claus reigns supreme, not 
forgetting to cover him well, so that his broad face and red nose look 
jollier and redder by contrast. Gum it on, if it will not remain in 
position. Then place here and there any colored candy, apples or 
fruits that you may buy, or indeed any bright or brilliant toy that 
is small and happens t® strike your fancy. 

On a table close by, place the loving thoughts that you have 
embodied in presents to please little and big alike. For the boys 
you have skates and sleds, and for your book-loving girl there is the 
volume of poems for which she has hoped. Your hands have wrought 
miracles to please the little ones, who, being in the nursery, are 
given, not individual, but general, presents. An inordinate love 
displayed for the animals that were in the ark, and numerous fits of 
indigestion caused by sucking the red and blue paint with which 
they were once glorious, have induced you to make them such 
animals as will stand any amount of hard play and defy the most 
persistent of kissings. 

First, there is a fierce-looking elephant, developed in gray 
Canton flannel and gorgeous in a red flannel blanket. He is 
dignified-looking and impels one to thinking that he did know all 
about the ark, notwithstanding he is the outcome of this nineteenth 
century and was cut from pattern No. 6416, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
A woolly dog, the first love of a child, is made of white bourette 
cloth and modelled from pattern No. 6828, price 5d. or 10 cents. A 
whole family then stand waiting for approbation—a white Canton 
flaunel rabbit, mild and genial in appearance (pattern No. 6551, 
price 5d. or 10 cents); & tan-colored pig of such a dirty hue that 
it is hard to believe he has never seen the barn-yard (pattern No. 6609, 
price 7d. or 15 cents); and the sweetest-looking, most amiable of 
pussies that in light gray Canton-flannel looks smooth and nice (pat- 
tern No. 7346, price 5d. or 10 cents) and almost finishes the nursery 
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menagerie. <A cunning black mouse, designed from No. 6826, pr:ci 
3d. or 5 cents, is furnished to allow Madam Pussy to display her tru; 
feline propensity and agility in catching him. A rollicking boy 7 
four years demands a pony, and so a beautiful black one, with ; 
saddle-cloth of yellow Canton flannel, is given to him. This is c: 
by model No. 6827, price 7d. or 15 cents. To add to his joy: 
pretty set of harness decorated with a scarlet steed and heavy w:: 
jingling bells, is laid beside the horse; and the young romper h-. 
self may play pony with some gentle and obedient sister to dn: 
him. The harness model is No. 6398, price 7d. or 15 cents. Ir 
this way, you see, that for very little you can make the little on- 
have a merry Christmas that they will remember in the years: 
come, when the cares of life have grown upon them and the grea’. 
est happiness is achieved in ‘‘ remembering happier things.” 

Let the boys and girls dress the house for Christmas, going intot: 
woods and getting spicy-smelling greens, glorious holly, and « 
the bright berries they can find. Then each place may be trimm / 
the parlor, the nursery, the dining-room and bed-rooms, Cros-« 
crowns, triangles and diamonds may be arranged; deft fing-~ 
drawing and then eutting out the designs on pasteboard, wh. 
invaluable but ugly material is entirely hidden by the gre: 
that covers it. No matter if Christmas shows itself in no ot! 
way, have plenty of green holly and good-will—then, inde 
your Christmas will not be a poor one. In many housebny: 
this is the time for gathering all the family together, those who a 
far away coming home to join in the Christmas joy and the Chri: 
mas dinner. Old friendships are renewed, new ones strengthen 
and all unkindness blotted out. If in this world, as some phils- 
phers say, every man creates his own happiness, be very sure tia 
yours will be so great that you can increase that of others, if at vou 
home, at this glad time, 7 

Poser heir onite'e ba np ete 
And join in friendship now: 

Be links no longer broken, 

Be sweet eo spoken, 
Under the holly bough.”’ 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


Fairy-land? Why, of course, it is fairy-land! Where else would 
you find such wonders? Lady dolls, gentlemen dolls and baby dolls! 
Whole families of them, that include all sizes and ages, from the tiny 
infant with its attendant French nurse to the grandpapa receiving a 
glass of wine from the gray-headed butler. 

One cannot but wonder what children played with in the olden 
time; and then with this wondering comes the recollection of Queen 
Elizabeth’s wooden doll, jointed at the knees and esteemed such a 
luxury by the infant princess. The nineteenth-century child would 
scorn it, and who could be surprised, after being in a doll palace? 

The most popular dolls of to-day are those known as the indestruc- 
tible. They are jointed, and the best have beautifully formed bisque 
hands. Infant and lady dolls comprise the two varieties manufac- 
tured, and for their use are provided exquisite /ayettes and trouwsseaun. 
These are arranged in miniature trunks, and the layette includes 
everything that could be needed for an infant and also a supply of 
clothes for her when long robes are doffed and short dresses are put 
on. A dainty puff, brush, comb, sponge and bathing-cap are mounted 
on a card ready for use. The lady’s trousseau is that of a devotee of 
fashion, and, besides all the wonderful dresses, hats and boots, includes 
such minor articles as stockings, gloves, fans, hair-pins, and last, but 
not least, a hand-mirror. A wonderful doll, robed in a long infant's 
dress, is reposing on a pillow and calmly and deliberately imbibing 
milk from a bottle! After it has drunk it all up, a spring is touched 
and the lacteal fluid solemnly flows back into the bottle. 

Ah! here is an elegant couple—a lady and a gentleman ala Louis 
Quatorze; he in a full suit of pearl-colored satin, with his hair pow- 
dered and arranged in a dignified queue; she, resplendent in a blue 
and white satin robe, stiffly hooped out. They are touched, and lo! 
one hears a pleasant little waltz being played, and the couple dance 
it in the most dignified manner, reversing after the received style. 
Where is the music? Concealed under the lady’s train, and the key 
that starts it also sets the noble couple in motion. 

Most of these mechanical toys are made by the French, and as 
they seem to devise so many new ideas cach year, one concludes 
that the old inventions meet the fate of all toys—they are cut short 
in their earthly career. A fierce-looking elephant walks across the 
room and raises his trunk in an energetic manner, while a peacock 
slowly promenades and opens and shuts his beautiful train of gen- 


uine feathers in avain and conceited way that is wonderfully naturs 

A charming toy, and one that will delight a child that has ber: 
to think, is the talking book. This opens and displays the pictur: « 
some domestic animal in bright, attractive colors; on the opposi 
page is a verse telling something about the picture; and when 
spring is touched, the noise made by the animal emanates from tl 
book. The whole range of animals used by children is brought int 
use, and, iast of all, a cluster of boys and girls give the distinct at 
ofttimes repeated call of ‘‘ Papa,” Mamma,” The talking blocks 
of the same character as the books, only ingenious hands have | 
first form the picture and then pull the string attached to the bled 
A pretty fruit-seller passes by you and offers some of her grayrs. 
fiddler strikes up a tune, a monkey jumps, a lady plays the piam 
and a whole array of inanimate things become animated. It wow! 
be impossible to describe all; for, like the things of evil, their nam 
is legion. 

Little maidens, with an instinctive love for house-keeping. a: 
provided with true German kitchens, Everything is in readine= 
even to the fowls hanging in the store-room. The market-baske' 
are full, the numerous pots and pans glow in their newness, ai 
everything is so perfect in detail that it only wants a Liliputian t 
enter and cause disorder to reign. Full table-services of damask ar 
provided for house-keeping, and while fine serviettes and cloths a 
represented, the equally necessary glass-towels are not forgotten tv 
are marked by a fork and spoon laid crosswise. 

Whole sets of damask, satin and brocaded, are mounted in fav¢ 
woods for parlor furniture, and the cheval-glass, jardintére, artic« 
of bric-a-brac and antique candle-sticks are quickly found for 1: 
small woman who 3s a collector. 

Minute hair-pins, pins, combs of all kinds, perfume-bottles 7 
feathery puffs ornament the dressing-table in my lady's cham)« 
and provide for all the exigencies of the toilette. 

All sizes and all qualities of dishes may be gotten, from the fin: 
Sevres down to the ordinary china that must do for ordinary do’} 

The dear old Noah’s arks do not seem to change much in (} 
many years that they have been standard toys, and a blue Noes! 
green Shem and bright red Ham seem as popular now as they wet 
twenty years ago. : 

Woolly sheep, are seen, from merelambs to enormous muttons 
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nough for a child to ride; while cats and dogs are spotted and 
eaceful-looking, warranted not to appall the most timid occupant 
f the nursery. 

A funny little toy is atin boat. In it are seated the oarsmen, 
yur im number, and the coxswain at the end; it runs on wheels, 
od when it is pulled, the men row with all their strength and the 
sxiwain gravely nods his head. 

ror more thoughtful and older children, there are various games, 
w old, old game of Lotto and the still older one of Solitaire retain- 
ut the favorite places. 

Then, to go back to the tiny ones, there is a harlequin that is 
wunted like a rattle and when whirled about in the peculiar way 
avies consider conducive to the health of all toys, a wonderful 
\usie-box jingles forth a medley as if it enjoyed the motion as well 
:did the principal mover. This, which requires a thoughtless hand, 
ynes Just before an exquisite set of chess that requires, even in its 
andling, much care and deliberation. Beautifully and daintily carved 
:itis, one can easily imagine a long, slender white finger guiding 
i pieces, Of course, the sets of checkers and dominoes are not such 
‘orks of art, but they are beautified sufficiently to be attractive to 
ioxe Who love these games. 

Ulive wood is largely used in the manufacture of handsome ink- 
ands, pen-holders, racks and frames. <A folding frame of this 
‘autiful wood will receive eight photographs. Pancreuives are 
ast esteemed when encased in dagger fashion, while the pug’s head 


is used for portfolios and card-cases. 
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of olive wood and horseshoe-shaped. The pen, pencil, paper-knife 
and eraser all rest upon it, and as the handle of each is elaborately 
carved, it is desirable not only for use but also for ornament. 

Small receptacles of leather for dainty sewing-utensils are satchel 
and egg shaped, the latter being a miniature representation of the 
roc’s egg connected with the memory of Aladdin. Cork wood 
Hand-paintings ornament 
them, and the edges are bound with Russia leather. Albums, 
always desirable presents to those who have a large circle of 
friends, are made beautiful by bouquets of mother-of-pearl and 
velvet flowers inlaid on the cover. Autograph albums have not 
changed in any respect, the preference being given to those that 
contain fac-similes of celebrated signatures. But then one’s friends 
must be bold to write in them; for what man will have the vanity 
to place his signature beside Beaconsfield or Charles Dickens, or 
what woman beside Elizabeth Browning or Mary, Queen of Scots? 
Velvet odor-cases, with crystal panels, show cut-glass bottles and 
ga ‘sweet perfumes of Araby.” 

verything beautiful is to be seen, everything wonderful has been 
achieved, and, after seeing it all, there only comes one regret, and 
that is that some generous fairy god-mother, endowed with the purse 
of Fortunatus, does not appear and make happy the hearts of all the 
little ones at the blessed Christmas-tide. 

A large and varied assortment of toys and fancy articles may be 
seen at the toy bazar of Messrs. Schwarz, 42 East Fourteenth street, 


ems to remain the favorite model for ink-stands. A pen-rack is New York City, New York. 
— og 
ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Macon, Ga. :—A polonaise with straight drapery tends to make a stout 
rire look more slender. Trim your navy-blue material with silk of the 
me color. We have no purchasing agency. Except in the early Fall, 
tute chip bonnets are not, as a rule, worn. 

ILursoigs:—Your letter was received too late to answer in the last 
imber. Your silk will look well made up after model No. 7207, which 
tx ls. 3d. or 30 cents. Black satin will combine to advantage with your 
nierial, and will be inexpensive. With the shawl combine black cash- 
ere, and model the costume after No. 7209, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
n Ulster would be nicer than a circular for travelling, and would be of 
ore use afterwards. A soft, black felt hat, witha tiny tip or bright bird, 
oild prove becoming and suitable for travelling. If you can trim your 
it yourself, you ought to be able to get a very nice one for the sum men- 
»ned. A poke bounet of écru plush, with a brocaded scarf and a bunch 
damask roses, would tend to make your face look more oval than round. 
19 prettiest and most fashionable ties worn are those made of mull, hem- 
‘tched in various ways. These are inexpensive, and may be made at 
-ne. Kf you cannot hem-stitch, arrange a broad hem and finish the edgo 
ith a full frill of lace. If desired, place three or five tucks above the 
*m. The tie known as the “Sara Bernhardt” is much in demand. It 
nearly half a yard wide. is made of mull and is sufficiently long to allow 
r avery large bow. This is worn high on the neck, and is tied ina 
ids. Inrectoire bow, allowing the loop on the left side to spread a little 
rther than that on the right. Lace and tucks finish the ends. Spanish 
ve and net, in both black and white, are also a popular neck-dressing. 


~=HELTON, S. C.:—A charming model for your alpaca dress would be 
9. 7209, costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. For your black silk, we would sug- 
st model No. 7232. pictured in the October DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 
_ or 30 cents. 
Mes. C. W. H.:—Your letter arrived too late to answer in the number 
aind. A pretty and comfortable coat for your little girl would be one 
+i» of seal-brown cashmere, piped with cardinal silk and finished with 
«wn-and-white mottled buttons. As it is so very cold in your section 
she country, we would suggest your lining the little one’s coat with red 
unel, instead of with Canton flannel. A pretty model for the coat would 
» No. 7187, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


A SUBSCRIBER:— Wigan is not used as much as formerly, as it is not 
naidered desirable to have a costume stiff around the bottom. Facings 
# put on by hand, so that no stitches may be visible. Placing the braid 
iGer the skirt and blind-stitching it on, allowing a little of it to come 
‘ow the edge, is the preferred method. Unless machine-stitching be the 
‘coming, it is not allowed to show. 


Visetnta, Minn. :—Black velvet, or velvet a shade darker than the 
terial, will combine well with your silk. We would suggest model No. 
32, pictured in the October DELINEATOR, as a suitable one by which to 
1ke over your costume. As it is in polonaise style, your Princess toilette 
n easily be utilized. A pretty contrast would be produced by having the 
~se-skirt of velvet. The price of No. 7232 is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Let 
ur little boy wear sack costumes that allow freedom to the limbs and 
. not interfere with his endeavors to walk. If, however, he wears col- 
1 dresses, make them of dark blue flannel, which may be beautified and 
-ghtened by the addition of red pipings and red celluloid buttons. Do 
1t let him wear anything tight, taking care even to tie his sashes loosely. 


Puss:—Your black sample is very pretty, and will make a suitable travel- 
ling costume. For your black silk-and-brocade combination costume, we 
would suggest as the skirt model, No. 7166, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and as 
the basque model, No. 7165, price 1s. or 25 cents. As the drapery covers 
considerable of the upper part of the skirt, you need not make it altogether 
of the silk, thus economizing your material. For a cloak, model No. 7231 
will be stylish and comfortable-looking. Line with quilted red silk, having 
a sheet of wadding laid between the lining and the silk. Gray fur will 
trim it prettily. The price of the cloak model is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Mrs. A. W. F.. Onehama:—tThe short Princess costume model No. 7209, 
price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, would, we think, be suitable for your black cash- 
mere costume. Scelf-trimmings always look best on cashmere, neither 
black satin nor black velvet being in as good taste. 


MARIE ANTOINETTE:—Your velvet mantilla, if altered to a dolman 
shape, would, without doubt, be becoming to you. We would suggest for 
this, model No. 7022, price 10d. or 20 cents. <A graceful costume model 
for your stone-colored cashmere would be No. 7209, which costs 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents, 


HARRIETTE:—You can wear white ruching, even if you are in mourning; 
many putting it oun with the very deepest kind. The most becoming is 
that known as crépe lisse, which is soft and silky-looking, though very 
fragile. Dead-black silk will trim your Fall hat, with good effect. 


L. L. A.:—Combine very dark cardinal] with your purple, and it will be 
apt to prove more becoming. Be sure and get a very dark shade of 
cardinal, as the lighter tints would not have the desired effect. 


IRENE, Washington :—The following recipe is said to whiten and beau- 
tify the skin without injury:—Scrape a quarter of a pound of the finest 
Spanish oil soap, and put it into two quarts of boiling rain-water. When it 
is cold, add one pint of rectified spirits of wine, and a quarter of an ounce 
of spirits of rosemary. Mix the whole thoroughly, and bottle the liquid 
for use. 


Mrs. W. H. H.:—The following is said to be a good method of wash- 
ing black goods of any kind:—Take one-fifth of a pound of extract of 
logwood and one ounce of saleratus; put them in a boiler with ten gallons 
of water, stand the mixture over the fire, and when boiling hot put in the 
goods; let it stand twenty minutes, moving about occasionally; rinse in 
cold water until the goods look clear, and iron immediately on the wrong 
side. 


MapcE R.:—A charming costume would be one of dark wine-colored 
serge, trimmed with silk-and-wool brocade that shows some light-blue in 
its various colors. This would be suitable for all occasions, and at the 
same time quite inexpensive. Graceful patterns by which to make this 
costume would be skirt model No. 7294, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined 
with basque model No. 7295, price Is. or 25 cents. Illustrations of these 
may be seen in the November DELINEATOR. 


Miss MILDRED STEELE:—Use model No. 7256 in remaking your black 
cashmere. You may arrange trimmings as elaborate as you like on the 
edge of the skirt, three box-plaitings being considered especially desirable. 
The model may be seen in the October DELINEATOR, and its price is 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

Mrs. M. F. JonEs:—Dead-black silk, with a heavy cord, would be the 
most stylish and suitable trimming for your Henrietta cloth. 
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A SuBSCRIBER :—While surtout over-dresses are not, strictly speaking, 
house-dresses, they are nevertheless very often worn in the house. 


A Youne Winow :—Henrietta cloth, tamise, merino and cashmere are 
available as Winter materials. Model No. 7256, shown in the October 
DELINEATOR, will be a suitable one and, when worn without the cape, suf- 
ficiently plain. If desirous, arrange a narrow box-plaiting around the 
lower edge of the dress-skirt. The price of the pattern is ls. Sd. or 30 
cents. 


SUBSCRIBER S.:—A pretty model by which to make your garnet silk 
would be No. 7207, illustrated in the September DELINEATOR and costing 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents. Fora sack model, we would suggest No. 7257, cost- 
ing 1s. or 25 cents, and pictured in the October DELINEATOR. For combina- 
tion, use brocade or velvet. For answers to your other questions see the 
articles on Trimmings and Dress Materials in this number. 


Mrs. W.:—Full ruftes of lace. crépe lisse or point d’esprit are very gener- 
ally used for neck-dressing in the evening at home, or at parties, if high- 
necked dresses are worn. Spanish lace scarfs are a neck-dressing in 
themselves, for when one is worn around the neck, nothing else is needed, 
except a lace pin or a cluster of flowers. For the street, black lace scarfs 
and linen collars are in favor. Linen or cambric chemisettes are fashion- 
able and, to a young person, generally becoming. <A gold collar-button is 
the only ornamantal adjunct they need. Lord Byron collars will be much 
worn during the Winter, but unless the weather is comparatively warm, 
or they are worn very high, their use will be contined to the house. 


Caron:—A pretty screen for a grate, when not in use, may be made of 
one of the gaudy Japanese umbrellas with which we are all familiar. 
Open one, and, after measuring, cut off the handle so that the umbrella 
will fit right into the fire-place. When once fastened in this manner, it 
remains in position for a long time. 

Pictures are usually hung by wires or cords that depend from a molding 
placed for that purpose around the top of the wall. For suggestions in 
regard to curtains, see “A Love of a Cottage” in the October number. 


TERRELL:—Black brocaded satin is considered the most fashionable 
material to combine with black silk. Black cashmere looks best when 
self-trimmed; but if a combination be desired, black novelty goods, satin 
or dead-black silk muy be used. 


ALICE:—To make the polish for the nails mentioned in the October 
DELINEATOR, will require fifteen grains of ronge, fifteen grains of rotten 
stone, and oil sufficient to mix it to a creamy consistency. 


SarawH 3. B.:—We do not send samples of skirt-decorations. 


A CONSTANT SUBSCRIBER :—By referring to the article entitled “ A Morn- 
ing Wedding ” in the November number, you will find many of your ques- 
tions avswered. A charming model for your Jace grenadine and brocaded 
silk would be No. 7151, illustrated in the September DELINEATOR, and ‘cost- 
ing 2s. or 50 cents. Vails differ in length, as they are moreor less becom- 
ing to the face. Fasten your vail to the hair by silver or pearl headed pins. 


Mrs. SIDNEY KIRTLAND:—The hanging cornucopia may be gotten from 
any fancy store in « leading city. Wedo not give prices in this column. 
Girls of fourteen braid their hair, and either loop it or wear it hanging, 
tied with ribbon in Marguerite style. 

MINNIE S.:—The best way for you to arrange vour polonaise will be to 
drape it a little higher on the hips and a little more elaborately behind. 
Have a seal-brown skirt of either corduroy or velvet. Your sample is a 
bright shade of Marie Louise blue, that will be much worn later on. 
/£sop is pronounced E-sop, with a slight accent on the last syllable. 
Of the two humorists, it is a mere matter of taste as to which is pre- 
ferred: certainly Mark Twain has the wider reputation. Unless a gentle- 
man and lady are betrothed or married, they very seldom walk arm-in-arm 
in the day-time. Of course, there arise exceptional circumstances, such 
as a large crowd, a tired lady or something else, that would make it 
perfectly proper and kind for a gentleman to offer his arm. The proper 
arm for a gentleman to give is his left, a practice, we presume, based 
on the theory that he should retain the freedom of his right in order to 
protect the lady, should such a necessity arise. 


ExvizA:—Line your tamise wrap with Canton flannel, and wear a Cardi- 
gan jacket, and it will be found sufficiently warm. Your matelassé cloak 
will be perfectly proper for such occasions as you mention. In decp 
mourning no trimming is allowable save crape, and consequently that is 
most suitable as garniture for your cashmere coat. 


Rowena W.:—Your letter was received too late to answer in the 
desired number. Costume model No. 7256, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, will 
be found particularly suitable in remodelling your blue camel's-hair. If 
you can, press your kilt-plaitings perfectly smooth, and arrange them 
on the lower edge of the skirt in the form of two narrow box-plaitings. 
Place a balayeuse of red satin on the skirt, and, if possible, combine no 
other color with your goods. Smoked pearl buttons, mounted on shanks, will 
be suitable and inexpensive. Or, ivory buttons wi.h eyelets may be used. 
Dark blue flannel, trimmed with Titan braid or pipings of cardinal, will 
make & warm and pretty costume for your little girl. If your sister has 
sufficient basket-cloth, we would advise her to make a double-breasted 
coat after model No. 7297, price 1s. or 25 cents, and illustrated in the 
November DELINKATOR. It would be pretty to have it trimmed with velvet 
or silk a shade darker. 


Ranp:—A pretty model for a black alpaca suit would be No. 7256, 
price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. The cape need not be worn, unless desired; 
and as the lady “is fleshy and of good figure,” this costume will tend to 
improve her appearance. The costume model may be seen in the October 
DELINBATOR. Black is frequently worn by children over six years of age. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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§. B. M.:—For your black silk and crape costume we would sugvi# 
skirt model No. 7036, price 1s. or 25 cents, combined with over-akirt 1iiad 
No. 7264, price 1s. or 25 cents, and basque model No. 7263, price 1: ¢ 
25 cents. The general effect of this combination may be seen by refursg 
to Ladies’ figure No. 5 in the October DELINEATOR. Trim the over-kn 
and basque with crape, letting the dress-skirt be entirely of silk. Fort 
wrap, model No. 7234, illustrated in the October DELINEATOR, wil. i¢ 
found pretty and becoming. Its price is Is. or 25 cents. Unileas sin 
are purposely made very full, the average width of an ordinary wail: 
skirt is about three yards. 

S. A.:—Make a dove-colored cashmere wrap for your baby, lining - 
warmly and facing the edges with quilted, dove-colored satin. A sun's 
model for the costume of a fleshy girl would be No. 7244, illustrated in 1 
October DELINEATOR. Its price is 1s. or 25 cents. Keep your crus: 
colored goods until Spring, and then use it in a combination suit for +..2 
self. 

A CounTRY SUBSCRIBER:—Dress your baby girl in costumes of w!.+ 
piqué. This material is durable and pretty, will stand any amoun: ¢ 
washing and always look nice, which makes it inexpensive. From ti 
to time advice in regard to the dressing of children appears iu tl. 
DELINEATOR. Thanks for your very kind compliment. 


SUBSCRIBER:—Cashmere, delaine and merino are all available for the r: 
pose of muking a slip such as you desire. They will be found to sit m.«: 
better when lined. Dolmans are still in stvle. As you are not tall «. 
have broad shoulders, cloak model No. 6451 will be found suitable © 
you in every way. Its price is Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

W. B.:—Drop-fringe is the name given to a fringe that has aru 
at the bottom of each pendant a drop, either in the form of a larger s=. 
than the others used or a tiny passementerie acorn or ball. 

OLD SUBSCRIBER:—A pretty model for your little girl's flannel s. 5 
will be No. 7296, illustrated in the November DELINEATOR, and which ¥-' 
cost vou 7d. or 15 cents. 


EK. A. B.:—Pipings are narrow, bias strips arranged in the same w:* » 
cordings, but without the cord. 


A Patrox:—Have your camel's-hair travelling suit made up wi: : 
camel’s-hair skirt. The bride and groom should wear gloves to mate!) "3 
bride's costume. A black silk or satin de Lyons can, by the use of vs" 
adjuncts, be made to answer every purpose. We would suggest mai: 
a skirt of the old-gold brocade and using it for dressy occasions. At vary. 
times you can place a cardinal or lavender balayeuse under your bi 
skirt and wear trimmings to match it. Again, you can wear all blacs.: 
else black relieved with a white lace or mull jadot. 


A Country GirL:—A costume of black silk and jet will be in perfer: 
good taste in the third vear of mourning. We would suggest as the st: 
model, No. 7272, combined with basque model No. 7310, illustrated i: t! 
November DELINEATOR. The price of the basque model is 18. or 25 a<° 
and that of the skirt is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. For vour wrap, No. 7} 
pictured in the October DELINBATOR, will be found a pretty and sts 
model. Its price is 1x. or 25 cents. 


Mrs. E. W. STEPHENS:—We know of no method for removing 1s 
stains from seal-skin, but would advise you to take your muff to a fir 
and let him attend to the cleaning of it. It will then be done pror:: 
and the fur not injured, or as little injured as possible. r 


INQUIRER :—Your sample of figured silk is sufficiently in style to |» 
well, and, being black, its lack of novelty will not be noticeable. Guiy. 
lace is used on handsome costumes, and, it is predicted, will shoriiy 
worn more than ever before. Point lace collurs are always in good ta: 
— = latter what the shape may be, are allowable, because they 2 
real lace. 


MaGGiE:—Purchase some naphtha and wash vour kid glover wit 
in the same manner as you wash cotton gloves. After they are cr 
wring them out and hang them in the air until they aredry. Napili 
is preferable to benzine, as no odor is attached to it. After use, it ma\ 
bottled and used again several times. 


Daisy F.:—A very certain method for improving the memory i- 
write down whatever you wish to recall, doing it slowly and thinkin: 
it as you write; then, after a certain time, force yourself to repeat it. 
first you may not succecd, but in the end vou will conquer. We we: 
suggest as suitable books, Macaulay’s “ Essays.” Froude’s “ Histon 
England,” Ruskin’s works and Taine’s ‘‘ English Literature.’ fF. 
these books and force yourself to talk of them. Then for lighter re 
ing. take the English poets from Chaucer down to Tennyson, and st: 
ard novels. These will be found to improve the conversational po 
ers youregret not having. As to composition, an easy and graceful me! 
will only come by constant practice, a certain amount of native talent }» 
also a necessity. If, as you say, you have ‘patience, perseverance : 
ambition,” there is no reason in the world why you should not succceal 
what you so ardently desire, and become an agreeable conversations 
and a graceful writer. 


W. B.:—Your letter was received too late to answer in the number t 
you desired. Your wrap may be made of silk, brocade, Sictlienne, ca 
mere or any material desired. Lace or fringe makes the most sty: 
trimming. 

A SUBSCRIBER:—Make your brown cashmere after model No. 7256. 
ting the dress-skirt be of brown velvet or corduroy. Of course, yous 
not let it run all the way up the skirt. A pretty effect will be produ 
by trimming the cape with brown chenille fringe. The model mss 
seen in the October DELINEATOR, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 centa. 
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THE SARA BERNHARDT WAVE. 


The very latest Imported, Front Head-Dress, is light, handsome and 
stylish. Suitable for young and old, price $1.00. y new Illus trated 
Book, with Book, with prices of all kinds of Hair Goods, now ready, mailed free. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Seta, 12 pcs, 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, 44 pi feces, 

Fine Gold-band French China Tea Beta, 44 8 
Oee: ; 


ALSO ares HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
New Illustrated Catalogne and Price-Lirt mailed free 
on application. Estimates furnished. 
C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders boxed and Bees on Car or Steamer, free of 
c . Sent C. O. D. or P. O. Money-Order. 
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seven for illastrated circular; 
quote DerrxaTorn, N. Y. 
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Witsox ADJUSTABLE 
Mre, Co., 
661 Broadway, N. Y. 
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New Designs Now Ready. 


HAND-MADE TURKISH RUGS. 


Are made by drawing in Rags, Yarns, etc., into one of 
our Stamped Burlap Patterns. Easy and fascinating 
whats oe Ww pal. hook an ope Si sens 
sent ee rece oO. Send 
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Gro. ee entail Propr. 
TURKISH RUG PATTEEN CO., 839 Sixth Avenue, N. ; 
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Ho. #, Woven, Spoon Steci,... ........- 


This new and improved Abdominal Corset is so con- 
structed as to give a natural and permanent support to 
the abdomen. It cannot stretch, break or lose its 
shape, avoids all pressure on the chest and imparts an 
elegant aud graceful appearance to the wearer. 

For eale by all first-class dealers in the U. 8., or 

Samples sent by mail on receipt of price by 


LEWiIs SCHIELE & CO., 
SoLzE MANUFACTURERS, 
New York, 
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HYGIENIC UN DERGARMENTS TO 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


TAPE- MEASURES 


60 INCHES LONG. 


DESCRIPTION. 


No. 25-Cotton Tapes, - -. oH, i Og 
No125 “ “ - - - - 3d,or i 
No13h “ “ - - - 4 or & 
NO.235 “ “ - - - - Stl, or ley: 
No. J-Linn “- - - - 45d. or 10 
No.2 “ “ - - - - 60,0 1¥ 
Nn 3 “ “* - - Jd orl 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, - - $a, orl 
No92 “ “© « - Qd., or 18% 
No. 2—Sewed Satteea, - “As 104, or 45 
No 3 “ “ - - 28, oF 58h 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly} 
for us, and are of the very best quality. ~: 

A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measum: 
will last years in constant use. 

Any of the above will be sent by nah 
post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent St., London; 
or 555 Broadway, New Yo 
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T. B. BYNNER, ' 


Watches, Diamonds 2 fine Jely, 


AMERICAN AND SWISS WATCHES, " 


WHOLESALE axp RETAIL, 
Wo. 513 Broadway, 
(St. NicHoLas Hore.) NEW YORK, | 
Orders Solicited and Personal Attention given therete, 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: IT 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. I. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No. 2. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads.) 


[BXAMPLE. ] 


E. Butterick 


171 to 17? Regent St., London; 


& Co.., 


or 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furnished 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink reguired. The 


money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 


Address orders to 


Rubber Dater, No.3. : 


(With Movable 
Rubber Ty real 


Dating, 
Inkin Pads, 
and Ink.) 


Price of No. 2, 
$3.50. 


Price of No. 8, 
$3.50. 


A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing theee goods. — 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


ropean and American Fashions, 


STYLES 


“ 


And gontiimiug representations of all the LATEST 
and Novelties in 


DIES, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WItH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


w Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical 
Articies on Subjects connected with Dress. 


4 
SSUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Besiue each Subscriber to sclect as a premium any of our Patterus 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents, 


3?” To any one sending us 98. or $2. we will send the DELINEATOR for one 
“gr. also the Lapres" FASHION PLATE, issued quarterly, together with a certitl- 
te ntiding the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 28. or 50 Cents. 
- a Subseription is given to an Ageut, the Premium Patterns must be got from 
# \gent to whom the Snbecription was given. Prewtum PaTrerns are only 

—wi by cs when the Subscriptions are sent direetly to either of these offices. 
ay cations, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid; but charges 
“rearriage on the Plate. when forwarded by parcels-delivery fro rom our Office in 
, un are not prepaid. 


WE HAVE N) CLUB RATES. AND KO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIP “IONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 
"4 $3177 Begent Street, London ; or 555 mrsate ey? New York. 
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This MayuiGiceunt Publication is 15x1) Inches in size. and contalue over U4 
ages of uplendidly finiehed engraving=; a full exhibit of costumes—siandard. 
tderale or extreme—being displayed on its pager. It is issued in March and 
“yiember of each year: and every subscriber receives a Supplement 
actualy, until the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual, 


The Supplements will be fognd to ilustrate and fully set forth any New 
“ries whieh may become fashionable between the times of the publication of 
ri valuing and its successor. 


The Standard Edition of thia Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is fur- 
ished to yearly subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued respect- 
vely in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued 
anthir), de. or $1.00. 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to yearty subscribers in 
ny partof the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid by 
‘8. Charges for carriage or postage, by «xpress, parcels-delivery or foreign-muail 
etvice, must be paid by the recipient. 


Tue StaNDaBD Epition is printed on a superior quality of paper and Is 
- clally calculated for the uze of our Agents, though Dresemakers will find it 
f the yreatest assietance to them in interchanging ideas with their customers. 


("There ie aleoa Popular Edition, printed apon paper lighter in 
eight. Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for 1s. or 25 
Peatacuch, On reccipt of price, together with 5d. or 10 Cents addiional 
“ umretage, the Book will be sent by mail to any address in the United Sing- 
km the United Statea or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 
71 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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TOR, 1A0leS MONTHLY REVIEW 


| Luropean and American Fashions. 


The “ LApies’ MONTHLY Revirw" is devoted especially to the illus- 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning Dress 
Materials, Trimmings. Millinery. Livgerée and other subjects counected 

with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size of 114 by 164 


inches, 
Subscription Price, 2s. or 50 Cents a Year, 
Single Copies, 3d. or 5 Cents, 


(Postage prepaid by us to any address in the United Kingdom, the United States 
- or Canada.) 


t To any one sending us 2s. or 50 Cents, we will send 
. the LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 1a, 
vr 25 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
| Premium Patterns must be cot trom the Agent to whom 
the Subscription was given. Fremium Patterns are only 
given BY US whe the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
either of our Priucipal Offices in London or New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, CN SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
in to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S © 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 3 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Latest Novelties in Ladies’ Dress, 


I8 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


= ee 


This Plate is % by 30 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Mannfue- 
turers of Ladies‘ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costume- 
illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of THE DELINEATOR” 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR in ... 9s., or $2. a year. 


| 

Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 

2s. 3d. or 50c. 
| 


Single Copies of the PLATE only,.............. _...2%. or 40c. 
ee 2 

Pe To any one ending 9s., or $2, we will send THe DELINEATOR for 
one year, also the LApigs’ FasHIon PLATE, issued quarterly, tovether with a 
Certificate entitling the holder toa selection of Patterns to the value of 2s, 
or 50 Centa. If a ‘Subscription is given to an Avent. the Premium Patterns 
must be got from the Agent to whom the Subse ription was ¢iven, PREMIUM 
PATTERNS are only given by ca when the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
either of these Oflecs, Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any 


part of the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us, but charges for pos- 
parcels. delivery or forcign- 


tage or carriage on them. when sent by express, 
mail service, muet be paid by the recipient. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 565 Broadway, New York. 
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r INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS, 


our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price to any part of the World. 
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See that the measures are taken correctly and that Heer size nea on the Jabel corresponds with the measure. It is immaterial | 


“whether the party taking the measure stands before or behind the individiaal being measured. Both ways are represented in the picture | 


below. If properly observed, the following rules will insure satisfactory results ; 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be taken:— Put the measure around the 
body, OVER the dress. close under the arms, drawing 
it closely,—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape around the waist, OVER the dress. 

Ge"Take the MEASURES for Misses’ and LITTLE 
Grrts’ PATTERS THE ®AME A& FOR LapiEs’. Jn 
ordering. give the ager aleo. 


To Measure for a Boys Coat or Vest: 
—Put the meaeure around the body. UNDER the jacket, 
close under the arms. drawing it closely.—NoT TOO 
TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat i—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Measure for Pants:—Put the measurc 
around the body, ovER the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it cloxely.—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure tor a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck. measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch, —thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches. use a pattern marked 15 inches. For ane ; 
thegreast. measure the same as for a Coat. inf af 
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INOQTIOE!:—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot at once be procured. 


EH. BUTTMRICE & CO., 
171 to:377 Regent St., London ; or 565 nadie New York 


-MARCHAL | & SMITH PIANO CO. 


BY SENDING 


Direct from Factory to Purchaser 


Avoiding Agents’ commissigng, Middlemen's profits. and 
all the expenses and risks which add so largely to the 
cost of Pianos, we can furnish a Beautiful Rosewood 
Piano of the largest size.—6 feet 10 inches long. 3 feet 
4 inches wide. full 74 octaves, with Handsome Cover, 
Stool, Book and Music. for 


“—_ : 


CGuaranteca Six Wears. 
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Sent for trial and examination. Purchaser takes ne 


NO AGENTS. responsibility till the Piano is tested und approved in 


lus own home. 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA 


That offers a full size, First-class Rosewood Piano. Double Venecred throughout, with Solid Rosewood Mouldings. Full Tron Frame, Frencli 
Grand Action, Overstrung Bass, Capped Hammers, Agraffe Treble. Carved Legs. Carved Lyre. Triple Veneered Wrest PJank, Patent 
Covered Bass Strings, Resonant Sound Board. Solid Bottom, Patent Duplex Seale. and every improvement. with beautiful Cover, Stool. 
Musie and Instruction Book. innking 


A Complete Musical Outfit for $196, 


Aud securing to every purehaser facilities fora thorough miu-ical education, Tf vor do not send money with the order, send the guaranter 
of your bank. or some responsible business nan, that toe Piano will be paid: for promptly or returned to us, and we will ship it: te yer. 
for Sfteen days’ trial and exntuination. Tf Piano is returned, we pay freight both ways. 


PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY TILL THE PIANO IS TESTED AND APPROVED. 


Twenty Years? Experience, Not one Dissatisfied Purchaser. 7 


A Moment’s Couside tation will show the certainty of securing # superior instrument from us. Dealers can (rust to their own shrewdnes> 
nud the want of information of purchasers. to conceal defects in instruments they sell. We canot know who will test ours. and we must 
sem tustrament: se superior dwt their merits cannot be hidden. Order direct from this advertisement. You tike no re-ponsibility till 


Te eee ee MARCHAL & SMITH, 8 West Eleventh Street, New York 
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PRICE, 8% Pence, or 15 Cente: 


| cer ENTERED AT THE POS? OFFTOR AT NEW YORE NWN Y AS ARTNWN_OLARS MARY*O en 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 


CG GUNTHERS SONS, 


(Formerly 46 Maiden Lane.) (Late 502 & 504 Broadway.) 


’ NO. 184 FIFTH AVENUE, | 


Broadway and 23d Street, New “YWYork:. 
SEAL-SKIN SACQUES, 
- DOLMANS AND CLOAES, 


ENGLISH DYE; IN ALL SIZES, QUALITIES AND PRICES. 


FUR-LINED CIRCULARS and GARMENTS 


L =~ 
SILK, “SICILIENNE, ARMURE, SATIN DE LYON, 
GROS D'ECOSSE, DAMASSE, FIGURED VELVET, ete. 


OF SUPERIOR QUALITY AND MAKE, AND AT 
Is © Wy PRI OE Fs. 


Fur Trimmings of all kinds, various widths and prices. 
Mufis, Collars and Pelerines 


in all kinds of Furs. 


FUR ROBES AND MATS, 


ALSO, 


Single and Double Cloth Blankets, 


FOR DRIVING AND CARRIACE USE. 


N. B.—Orders by mail. or information destred will receive special and prompt 
attention, 
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A MonTHLty MaGaziIneE 


TLLUSTRATING J{UROPEAN AND AMERICAN J ASHIONS. 
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JANUARY, 1881. 
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pen 15 Cents, oR 84; PENCE. 
YRARLY, $1, on da. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Fresh attractions in the styles of our toilettes during a mid-season 
a.ways come upon us like unexpected pleasures, and they are there- 
"fore doubly welcome. Happily, these first issues of the New Year 
are ag charming as if they inaugurated a cycle instead of a season. 
‘Ladies usually begin the Winter with as many dresses as they 
believe they shall require, but accident or emergency often compels 
an addition to the number of one’s costumes, and in such cases 
tnese new and aes Br models are an especial good-fortune. 
They are well adapted to the materials that have appeared contem- 
poraneously with them, and somehow seem to have acertain holiday 
air about them which renders them doubly attractive. There sre 
two novel designs for 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTUMES, 


which are exceedingly stylish and distinctly contrasting in their 
appearance. One of them has a polonaise front that is fitted by the 
uaual under-arm seams and bust darts, which curve it to the figure 
with superior elegance. It is gathered up at its center below the 


closing buttons, and the side-drapings draw the garment apart . 


below these gathers to expose the skirt-front beneath. The skirt has 
front and side gores fitted with hip darts, and is joined to a belt. 
The back is beautifully fitted by seams to the neck, shoulders and 
-acms'-vyes, and is like a short basque. To its lower edge the back- 
ireadths of the skirt are box-plaited, these plaits being permanently 
uljuated by invisible tapes. Over the breadths is arranged a short 
-kirt, which is ornamentally shirred at the top and below this is laid 
ia plaits that are pressed into position. If the goods be of silk or 
other material that should not be pressed, these plaits may be held 
t position by under-tapes. For cloths or velvets, or for combina- 
tions of goods, or for dresses to wear while mourning, nothing can 
be more stylish than this costume. The lower edge may be simply 
trimmed in front and at the sides, or it may all be ornamented or 
finished plainly. 

The other dress is known as the “‘hussar costume,” and will doubtless 
rival the popular pilgrimage costume. It is so elegant in its plainness 
and so effective in its military decorations, that few ladies of taste can 
ewape a desire to possess a dress made in this historic fashion. Its 
skirt is narrow, and is nicely adjusted by gored seams and hip plaits. 
Arranged over the back-breadth is an extra breadth that is wider 
and slightly shorter than the one beneath it, and its ap is s0 shaped 
that ite fullness is thrown outward satisfactorily. The top of this 
breadth may be ornamentally shirred if desired, and its lower edge 
may be trimmed so as to entirely conceal the under back-breadth. 
The jacket or basque portion of the costume has but few seams, but 
each is so effectively arranged that the figure is perfectly fitted and 
finely curved. Its bust, sleeves and collar, and the sides of the skirt, 
are trimmed in regular hussar fashion with contrasting colora, which 
will oftener be of white, silver, gold or jet than of any other hues. 
Soutache braids of different widths, in silks, worsteds and metals, 


1 . 


PREVAILING AND [INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


will frequently be chosen for these handsome ornamentations. 
Fanciful embruideries in beading or floss will also be popular for 
them. The ample and graceful hussar hood will be lined to match 
the trimmings, and will be worg so as to fall toward the left 
shoulder in true military fashion. Cloths, velvets, satins, flannels, 
etc., will be appropriate and fashionable for this attractive style of 
costume. 


LADIES' DOUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 


This new polonaise will he much admired by ladies of superior 
taste, and they will wear it over new or old skirts, which may be 
similar or dissimilar in their fabrics and colors. The front is like a 
long, double-breasted frock-coat caught up at the sides, and is 
beautiful in its artistic adjustment to the figure. The long back has 
extra widths cut upon its center and side-form seams below the 
waist-line, and an added cross-drapery is arranged upon it in a 
stylish and novel manner. The hip-pocketa, collar and wrist-facings 
may be of a contrasting color. For fancy materials, soft dress 
goods, heavy or light fabrics, singly or combined, no polonaise 
model can be more attractive. 


LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 


A pretty cloak model, whose deep cape has darts upon the 
shoulders and a center-back seam that is discontinued near the 
bottom, is amang the novelties of January. It has sleeves and 
sidle-pockets, and a deep kilt is attached to its short and half-fitted 
back. For service and style combined, this ix a charming novelty. 
It will be made of cloths, heavy suitings, ete. 


LADIES’ CLOAK. 


A new model, for development in satins, Surahs, satins de Lyons. 
silks, brocades, Siciliennes, etc., is shirred to a fitted, yoke-like lining. 
and has a ruffled neck and mandarin half-sleeves. It is quite long. 
and its full back is shirred across and is held close to the figure by an 
under-belt or a tied ribbon. For dressy occasions, this will be a favorite 
garment. Its linings may be plush, fancy flannels or quilted silks or 
satins, Its front may be tied together with ribbons, or buttons and 
loops may close it. 


LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOOD. 


Every new model for this elegant and useful garment appears to 
be an improvement upon the last one issued, so that perfection is 
now about reached in its fashioning. The latest design has a double- 
breasted, short front, with a fitting seam at the center. To this boty 
are sewed deep side-skirts in frock-coat fashion, and pockets are 
upon the cross seams. The back is a long surtout, with waist-line 
buttons, and the neck of the garment is finished with a high, rolling 
collar, together with a Capuchin hood having a silk or satin lining. 
This charming model is certain to meet ,with immediate favor fer 
thick or medium cloths in plain, ‘plaid or-diagonal weavings. 


LADIES' SHIRRED WRAP. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


This dressy model is fitted to the shoulders and neck by shirrings 
arranged upon a yoke-like lining. Mandarin sleeves, decorated with 
lace, are sewed into its arms’-eyes, and its neck is also ornamented 


by a ruching of lace. 


For dressy occasions, in satins, cashmeres 


and plushes, with lace or other trimmings, this model will be much 
admired. Knots of ribbon may be added to its front, and the latter 
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cape of the same or of contrasting goods is added in the shoulde 
and arm’s-eye seams, and a rolling collar that reverses the front in 
long, narrow lapels completes the neck. The wrists are trimmed 
with cuff-facings, and the coat edges are plainly and neatly under. 
faced. The double-breasted front is very handsome and comfor. 
able. Cloths, velvets, suit goods, brocades, etc., are appropriate 1 
this shape, and its accessories, may be of plush, brocaie! fur or ant 
contrasting material. Quilted linings, either black or colored, will be 
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FictrE No. 1.—Lapies’ Hussar CosTUME.—(For Description sce Page 4.) 
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Fiaure No. 2.—LADIE8s’ COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 5.) 


may be closed with large hooks and eyes of metal overwrought by used when suit goods are selected for such coats. Bright hues 3 
button-hole twist. Hooks and eyes of cut steel, jet, or iridescent most fashionable. 
inetal of any kind are also fashionable fastenings for such garments. 


LADIES' COAT, WITH CAPE TO THE ARM’S-EYE. 


A nicely-fitted coat model, which is of demi-length, is beautifully 
curved to the figure by appropriate fitting seams. An overlap is 
upon jts back, which may be ornamented by handsome buttons. 


A 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


This is a dainty novelty. It is handsomely and perfectly shape 
by bust darts, and side-form, center and under-arm seams. It has! 
square collar and an applied; ornamental front of other goods. It 
wrists correspond, with; its very long sidée-backs, which are fact 
with the contrasting material and form(‘scarf-like pieces that are t« 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1881. | 3 


over the back in an effective and stylish manner. For all varieties 
of dress goods, with silks, Surahs or satins as accessories, this will 
prove a decided favorite. 


LADIES’ WAIST, WITH SHIRRED FRONT. 


A model with a surplice bigs alegre has shitrings at the shoulder 
seams and inits lower part where it joins the belt, man be much 
admired for soft 
goods, either thick or 
thin. It has a broad 
collar and a p'aiu 
back, and the wrists 
of its sleeves are left 
open at the inside 
seam and turned uf 
on the outside, where 
they are faced with 
contrasting goods and 
caught together with 
ribbon ties at the 
corners. For fancy 
Surabs or satins to 
wear as demi-toilette 
with other skirts, this 
style of waist will be 
in immediate fashion. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
A charming design 


for one or more va- 
rieties of material is’ 
among the models for 
the New Year. It 
has a double front, 
the under part of 
which is plain and 
pointed, while the | 
upper one has two 
points and is shirred 
at the center. It is 
draped in clusters at 
the sides, and its back wy 
ig quaintly and be- | 
coming e arranged in 
a novel and stylish ' 
manner. For plain 

goods bordered with 
plushes, no over-skirt 
can be more charmn- 
ing in outline and 
effect. 
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LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE 
TRAIN. 


A model for a de- 
tachable train, with 
plaits at its top, ’ where 
it is joined to a band, 
is among the useful 
elegancies. Buttons 

“ay be added beneath 


| a a 
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A i | 
the drapery of a walk- 
ing skirt correspond- 


ing with button-holes 1 : a . 5 : 


in the band, and by ——— 
means of these a 
Street-garment may 
he transformed into 
a formal and stylish 
house-dresa. Thistrain 
may be trimmed or 
plain, and under-de- 
rorations may be 
added. If it be satin or silk faced, no under-trimming need be 
worn with it. 


FIGURE No. 


LADIKS’ APRON. 


A pretty and useful little apron, for wear when sewing, should be 
kept in the work-basket. A new apron model, that fits the belt by 
darts and is a; simple as it will be found useful ‘and lady-like, is just 
issued. It is equally appropriate for silks or muslins, linens or 
cambrics. Swiss and naingook will also be used for it. 


3.—LapDIies’ STREET COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 5.) 


LADIES’ JERSEY COLLAR. 


A collar, that is not unlike a yoke in its shape, is among the things 
dressy and desirable. It may be made of puffs and insertions, or of 
alternate Swiss and lace insertions. Its edges may be ruffled with 
laces or wrought mulls. Cuffs of similar fabrics may be made 
to wear at the same time, if cuffs be desirable and prove becoming 
to the hands. When the collar is to be worn with the Jersey 
costume, it should be: 
made of velvet or 
other rich material 
and finished with 
perfect plainness. 


LADIES' FRENCH 
SLEEVE. 


A long, close and 
beautifully fitting 
sleeve is illustrated 
in this issue of the 
magazine. Its un- 
der-part is narrow. 
Its elbow is smooth 
but easy, and it can 
be added to almost 
any style of dress- 
body now in vogue. 
It will be found a 
convenient a8 well as 
fashionable improve- 
ment to many figures, 
the fitting of the 
sleeve being one of 
the most important 
considerations in 
dressmaking. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES, GIRLS AND 
CHILDREN. 


The models issued 
this month for misses’, 
girls’ and little folks’ 
garments are equally 
pretty with those in- 
tended for ladies’ 
uses, and the supply 
of them is also equal- 
ly generous. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 


j { 


cial bill Tan 


_A new and charm- 
ing style of misses’ 
costume has_ ruffled 
and tucked shirrings 
& WM “applied to its front 
| and side gores, and its 

over-dress portion ex- 

hibits a double-breast- 

ed, basque front and a 

ee back. The 
latter is fitted by side- 

form, center and un- 
der-arin seams, On 
the middle three 

‘ seams are cut extra 

widths, which fold 

under ana_ provide 
fullness for a lower- 
part that is simply 
and beautifully ar- 
ranged into a becom- 
ing draping. The collar, the sleeve finish, and indeed every detail 
of the design is charmingly appropriate for a misses’ holidaz dress. 
It may be made of one, two or even more than two varieties of 
materials, and can be a3 plainly finished as its wearer may desire. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 


A novel and attractive, over-dress’ model) tliat may be used for 
two or more dress fabrics, is among the (generosities of January. 


4, THE DELINEATOR. 


Its back is beautifully shaped by under-arm, center and side-form 
seams. On the middle three seams are cut extra widths that fold 
under and provide ampleness to the drapery. The front is nicely 
fitted in the usual manner, and is reversed in lavandierre fashion at 
the bottom, from which gores are cut to leave openings that may 
be laced together with cords and tassels. When the front is made 
of contrasting goods, the reversed sections may be faced with the 
material of the back, and the jacket-fronts, which are attached at 
the shoulder and under-arm seams, may also be of the same. Rib- 
bon bows with cross-straps of ribbon having buckles at the center, 
or lacings of narrow ribbon, may take the place of the cords and 
tassels. For wear over a skirt of corresponding or contrasting 
goods, this style of gar- 
ment will meet with im- 
mediate popularity. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


Little girls are still the 
favorites of the designer. 
There is a new and stylish 
model for a girls’ dress, 
that may be of one or 
more sorts of fabrics. It 
has a deep, _half-fitted 
front, which is triple- 
pointed and falls over a 
center ang side gores that 
form the front of the skirt. 
The back is cut in one 
length, with side-form 
seams, and has a triple 
box-plait descending from 
the neck to the bottom. 
This back is attached to 
the jacket-front by shoul- 
der and under-arm seams, 
the latter also confining 
the back edges of the 
skirt gores. Double lapels, 
a standing collar, wrist- 
facings and asash complete 
this beautiful little robe. 
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GIRLS’ ULSTER. 


A model for an Ulster, 
that is double-breasted, 
has side-pockets, a rolling 
collar, a Capuchin hood, 
and coat-laps at the hack, 
is so very like a lady’s 
Ulster of reduced size, 
that it will charm the wee 
lady while it also keeps 
her warm. Its _ sleeves 
also have laps with but- 
tons upon them, and all its 
edges are finished as neatly 
and plainly as possible. 


GIRLS’ COAT. 


There is a new model 
for a_half-long, half-fit- 
ted, single-breasted coat. 
It has a large, oval collar 
and stylish side-pockets, 
and ornamental laps are 
provided for the three 
seams that curve its back 
into a graceful suggestion 
of its wearer's chubby 
person. Its wrists may be prettily over-faced, and its lining may be 
of gay plush or flannel. Its style is suggestive of warmth without 
clumsiness, and its finishing 1s neat and plain. 


CHILD'S COSTUME. 


A beautifully shaped dress, to be made of one or more tints or 
‘textures, has a dainty new model. Its back is cut with five curved 
seams, and its front is in blouse form. After it is closed upon the 
bust with buttons, its left side overlaps toward the right and fastens 
low down at the end of its shaw! collar. A proper depth is secured 
to the costume by a skirt, in which single large plaits alternate with 


Figure No. 4.—LabiEs' COSTUME.—(For Description sce Page 6.) 


clusters of small plaits. The larger plaits may be overlaid with 
plaided or other fancy material. A more charming little costume 
model it would be almost impossible to devise. 


CHILD'S HOOD. 


A tassel-tipped, pointed Capuchin hood, with a standing collar 
about its neck, has a pretty and convenient model. This article of 
fashionable elegance and comfort may be added to any garment, as 
the weather suggests. It is tied at the front by ribbons, or it may 
be clasped. For delicate children, no provision could be wiser or 
prettier. It may be drawn up over the head when the wind blows, 
and thrown back as ap 
ornament when not re- 
quired. 


FASHIONS FOR DOLIS 


These vain little cres- 
tures have as_ carefully 
graded and as fashionable 
clothing as their small 
mamma. There are two 
new Sets of models for 


LADY DOLLS’ COSTUMES. 


One Set includes a dem- 
trained skirt, with side and 
back draperies and an or- ° 
namented front-gore. It 
is accompanied by aneaitly 
shaped coat-basque, which 
is trimmed only by but- 
tons and pipings. This 
basque is as finely out- 
lined, and has its seams — 
as carefully curved ao! 
placed, as if it were i- — 
tended for a fashionable 
lady. 

The other Set comprises _ 
a carefully gored walking 
skirt that may be trimmal 
or plain at its hem, ard 
a.most stylish polonaise 
with side and back drap- | 
ings. These two Sets of | 
models are devised for all 
sorts of seasonable dres | 
goods, with fashionable 
trimmings. 


GIRL DOLLS’ GARMENTS. 


Two lately designed Sets 
for dolls that are still too 
young to go into society. 
are just published, Qxc_ 
Set provides a_ French 
yoke-slip, to be tied to the - 
figure by a sash. Fancy-— 
colored cashmeres and _ 
cambrics will be the fav- 
orite materials for it. A 
half-fitting sack, with 
deeply scolloped edges 
and a broad collar, accom- 
panies the slip. For gay 
flannels with buttons and 
bindings, it will suit dolly 
exactly. 

The other girl dolls’ Set has a walking costume, with long tabe at 
the back and a cross-drapery in front. A dressing sack and a bib- 
apron belong to this Set. 

These four Sets are all pretty in shape, and explicit direction: 
accompany the models. Each Set is graded in seven sizes for dolls 
who are from twelve to twenty-four inches tall. 


_ +S 
Figure No. 1—LADIES'’ HUSSAR COSTUME. 
(For Hlustration see Page, 2.) 
Fioure No. 1/++Thiscengraving ‘illustrates one of the latest 
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caprices of the mode, and a very stylish costume it is. Broad- alternate arrangement of two plaits of each fabric. If preferred, 


cloth is the materia! here selected, and the ornamentation is of gilt 
cord and lace and olive buttons, while gold-colored satin is used 
in lining the jaunty hood tied about the neck. Less expensive cloth 
and quieter decorations may be selected for development in this style, 
although one of the noticeable features of present costumes is their 


gay elect. 


The skirt is of four-gored shape, but is quite narrow, and its 
only decoration consists of a strip of gold lace laid over the seam 
The back-breadth is over-draped by 
a broad, straight section of the cloth, whose sides are sewed to posi- 
tion on the skirt, and whose lower edge, like that of the skirt, is 


of the front to the side gore. 


neatly hemmed, though 
the model shows it with 
a plaiting of the goods. 

The basque is deep and 
round, and is_ perfectly 
fitted by the ordinary 
method of darts and curved 
seams. The lower front 
corners round prettily 
away, and the closing is 
discontinued at the waist- 
line. This closing is first 
effected with hooks and 
eyes, after which a mili- 
tary closing of gilt frogs 
serves a8 an ornament to 
that part of the basque 
from the neck to the waist- 
line. A gilt cord is sewed 
about the edges of the 
basque-skirt, and a gilt 
cord-ornament is arranged 
on the skirt portion of the 
side-back seam. The cuffs 
are simulated by an elabo- 
rate combination of gilt 
lace and cord, the collar is 
overlaid with gilt lace, and 
the hood is secured about 
the neck by knotted gilt 
cord. This hood is all in 
one piece and is shaped 
by short dart and center 

5, and is arrranged 
differently at the corners, 
so that it will fall grace- 
fully toward the left. 
The effect of this disposal 
of the hood may be seen 
upon page 8, where two 
views of the garment are 
given. 

Dark-green, navy-blue, 
lum, garnet, slate and 
lack cloth, flannel and 
camel's-hair will be used 
for such costumes, and 
cords and ornaments of 
silk cord or braid will be 
used in decorating them. 
Costumes of this descrip- 
tion may also be trimmed 
with bands of plush or fur, 
and in this event will 
loose their military charac- 
teristics and become suit- 
able for ladies of all 
ages. The model to the 
costume is No, 7370, price 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents, and 
is in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 


es 


Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 2.) 
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to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
_ The cap is a plain, round crown, trimmed with a band of falling feather. 
ups, for which long plumes may be substituted. 


however, the skirt need not be trimmed in this manner, but may 
have one or more tiny plaitings about its lower edge. The model tc 
the skirt is No. 7267, price ls. or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The over-skirt has a deep, pointed tablier at the center of the 


front, that is over-draped by a slashed and shirred tablier, which 
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Figure No. 5.—Lapbies’ CostumMEe.—(For Description see Page 6.) 
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——__@——_—_____- 
Figure No. 3—LADIES’ STRBET COSTUME. 


falls away in wing-drapery fashion, forming a deep point at each 
side; each of the three points being bordered along its loose edges 
with a broad band of the fancy goods. The back-drapery is 
quite intricate in arrangement, although it is all in one piece. 
It is slashed at the center, and the left side-section is then bor- 


dered with the contrast- 
ing fabric, after which 
the draping is pér- 
formed by carrying the 
left side to the right 
and sewing it in with 
that side. The right side 
is caught up on itself, and 
ig plainly hemmed. A 
Turkish sash of the fancy 
goods is also fastened at 


the left side, and its ends 


supply 2 completion of 
the drapery. pon page 
13, two views of the 
garment may be seen. It 
was cut by model No. 
7358, price 1s. or 25 cents, 
and is in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 
The basque is fitted in 
the customary manner 
with double bust darts, 
under-arm ores, _side- 
backs and a center seam. 
All the portions are short, 
except the  side-backs, 
which are extended in 
long tabs to tie over the 
back in a coquettish bow- 
knot. The tabs are lined 
with the fancy material 
and effectively complete 
the back. A sailor collar 
and a plastren section of 
the contrasting material 
are used to finish the waist, 
while a narrow, military 
collar stands about the 
neck. Cuff-facings of the 
trimming fabric are upon 
the sleeves, and the front 
closes with button-holes 
and buttons. The basque 
may again be seen upon 
page 13. It was cut by 
model No. 7357, price Is. 
or 25 cents, and is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust mea- 
sure. The model is suit- 
able for any material made 
up into basques, and for 
the contrasting fabrics of 
the whole costume, plush 
and satin, velvet and plaid 
goods will be used. The 
edges should be under- 
faced to simulate hems. 


The hat is of plush, and is trimmed with satin and an ostrich 


(For Mlustration see Page 38.) 


Ficure No. 2.—Camel's-hair suiting and fancy wool goods are the and a wrap. 


two materials united in the costume illustrated, which includes three 
garments, a skirt, an over-skirt and a basque. The skirt is narrow, 
short and four-gored, and is trimmed to represent a kilt with an 


s 


Figure No. 3.—The costume illustrated by this engraving is made 
of two shades of brown satin and consists of a walking skirt, a basque 


The skirt has a front-gore, a side-gore at eachside, and three back- 
breadths, which latter are to be left perfectly plain, a hem being 
their onlv finish, The gores are crossed by a wide section of the 
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lighter satin shirred into five puffs, with the fullness of the tiny frill 
at the top and the wider one at the bottom each laid in fine side- 
plaits. If preferred, the skirt may be left plain about its entire mar- 
gin, or a very narrow plaiting may be arranged around its foot. The 
model to this skirt is very popular for all narrow-width goods, as 
well as for the wider fabrics, and is No. 7301, price 1s. or 26 cents. 
It is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. 

The basque has a short, pointed front, and asquare back-skirt that 
is laid in large box-plaits. There is a punier portion of the lighter 
satin shirred over the hip, and cuffs of the same are simulated by 
fancy facings and shirrings. The basque is fitted with all the usual 
darts and seams, and was cut by model No. 7322, price 1s. or 25 
cents. The pattern to this basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and may be used for 
any fabric made up into costumes with perfectly satisfactory results. 

The wrap is one of the 
latest novelties, and is 
very becoming to slen- 
der figures. It is cut so 
that each side is all in one 
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portion is shirred across the top and set over the cross seam, after its 
fullness has been formed and pressed into three box-plaits to match 
those in the skirt under it. he bottom of the costume is under- 
faced and then completed with five rows of machine-stitching, and 
the edges of the draperies are piped with silk and then finished with 
rows of machine-stitching. Deep facings of the goods are arranged 
to simulate cuffs, which are completed by buttons, and piped and 
machine-stitched edges. A Byron collar is about the neck, and 
bows of ribbon are placed over the draping at the termination of the 
closing. A large cravat-bow of Surah silk, with lace ends, is fastened 
at the closing of the neck. Fur or bands of plush are added to the 
drapery edges in many instances, and again they are finished with 
hems alone. Sometimes the skirt is also decorated, as may be seen 
by referring to page 9, where two views of the model may be 
seen. The pattern to the costume is No. 7361, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure. 

The muff may be of 
plush, fur, velvet or the 
cloth, and can be cut by 
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piece, and has a deep slash 
in each side to provide an 
opening for a narrow 
sleeve-portion and a short 
fitting seam under the arm. 
The front edge is straight, 
but the seam coming at 
the center of the back is 
bias. The wrap is shirred 
about the neck to form a 
sort of yoke effect, and is 
finished with a full frill of 
lace. The sleeve and low- 
er edge of the wrap are 
each, trimmed with a 
knife-plaiting of the lighter 
goods, headed by a ruch- 
ing of the same similarly 
plaited and set on under 
a row of cable cord. The 
latter decoration, supple- 
mented by tassels, is fes- 
tooned from the top of 
the under-arm seam to 
the center seam of the 
back above the top of the 
trimming, and forms a 
very stylish finish for the 
wrap. Fringe, .fur, lace 
or feather-bands may be 
used to decorate the gar- 
ment, if desired. In lin- 
ing this wrap, some soft 
twilled silk or satin should 
be used, so that the 
graceful fall produced 
by the shirring will not 
be disturbed. Upon page 
12 two views of the 
wrap, more elaborately 
trimmed, may be seen. 
Its model is in ten 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
is No. 7369, price ls. or 
25 cents. 


The hat is of plush, and is trimmed with satin, a cluster of ostrich 


tips, and satin ribbon ties. 
——__»>___—_——. 
FigurE No. 4.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 4.) 


I'icurE No. 4.—Cloth costumes are just now all the rage for 
eeneral wear, and such service does one give the wearer that she 
finds it a paying investment. The engraving illustrates a costume 
of homespun, a loosely woven cloth that is very popular and is 
found in mixed effects and invisible plaids and checks. The fronts 
are cut and fitted in polonaise form, and fall over a front and side 
gores in two deep points that are draped at the center and each side. 
The back is of basque length and is adjusted by long seams at the 
center and sides, and to its lower edge is attached a box-plaited skirt- 
portion that also joins the side-gores. A short, straight drapery- 


Figure No. 6.—Lapiss’ SHIRRED WAIST.—(For Description see Page 7.) 


pattern No. 7339, which 
is in one size and costs 
od. or 10 cents. 

For cloth suits, many 
ladies make caps or turban 
hats of the cloth, using 
plush, velvet or feather 
bands as decorations. In 
this instance a regular 
bonnet is worn. It is 
made of felt, with satin 
facings and an_ ostrich 
plume as its chief decors- 
tion. 

—_____.@______. 
FiguRE No. 5.—LADIE* 
COSTUME. 

(For Illustration see Page 5.) 


Figure No. 5.—A very 
jaunty costume for the 
street is here illustrated. 
It is made of satin and 
cashmere, with _ basket 
cloth for the coat. 

The skirt is very nar- 
row, the model being de- 
signed especially for cos- 
tumes that are to have fully 
trimmed skirts. It is cut 
from Silesia or any lining 
material preferred, and 
covered with three me 
flounces of cashmere, each 
arranged as follows: The 
flounce is cut bias, and 
deep enough to permit 
the top to be shirred into 

uffs for a_ self-heading. 

he bottom of the flounce 
is then edged with a tiny — 
knife-plaiting of satin, 
sewed on with an under- 
facing that is felled down | 
like a hem. The space of 
lining between the top of 
each shirring and the bot- 
tom of the one in the 
flounce above may be over-faced with cashmere, so that when the 
flounces fly up, the foundation will not be seen. If desired, the 
gores above the upper flounce may be over-draped by ashort, wrinkled 
apron of cashmere edged with plaiting; but if the basque be sc 
enough to meet the upper flounce, the apron need not be added. 
This skirt model is No. 7267, which is nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The basque is glove-fitting, having no extra fullness in its skirt to 
be disposed of in plaits, and all its fitting seams being arranged with 
a view to following the figure perfectly. The front forms a short 
point and the back a deep one, and a side-skirt fits closely over the 
hip, and the fronts are laced together, but may be buttoned. This 
basque model is No. 7312, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The coat introduces two new-features—one, the revival of an old 
mode, which is seen_in_the lone straight (fronts; and the other, the 
very jaunty arrangement of the cape portion across the back and 
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over the top of sleeve. The coat is fitted by a long bust dart and an 
under-arm dart at each side, while the back is shaped by side-backs 
and a center seam, each provided with pretty coat-laps or plaits. The 
front is double-breasted and turns over in lapels that are faced with 
fur, as is the coat collar continuing about the neck. The cape and 
coat are each bordered with fur, and a band of the same is used to 
simulate a cuff on the plain coat-sleeve. A button is placed upon 
the back corner of the simulated cuff, and one is also upon each 
corner of the pocket and at the top of the fullness at the side-back 
seam. Two views of this pretty coat may be seen upon page 12, 
where it is made up with a different method of finish. Its model 
is suitable for cloth of all descriptions, and is No. 7368, price ls. or 
25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies fram twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure. In the line of fur decorations, the 
silvery hare, fox and beaver-furs are largely worn. The first two 
are of a pretty, mottled gray tone and are used by many in prefer- 
ence to chinchilla. Silvery beaver is black, with scattering white hairs. 
The hat is made of vel- ; 
vet and is trimmed with 
tips and plush, 


—_—_—__—______.. 


FictrE No. 6.—LADIES 
SHIRRED WAIST. 
(For Illustration see Page 6.) 


Ficure No. 6.—A waist 
of this description is at 
present a desirable acces- 
sory to the wardrobe of 
the lady of fashion. It 
may complete a costume 
all of one material, or it 
may be made of a con- 
trasting fabric in which 
the general harmony of 
tone is preserved. As illus- 
trated, 1t is made of satin 
to Wear with a_ skirt of 
the same or of silk, as pre- 
ferred. The front is shirr- 
ed at the shoulder and 
again at the bottom, thus 
oe it over the bust 
unaided by darts. The 
back, however, is per- 
fectly plain, having no ad- 
justing seams except those 
on the shoulders and un- 
der the arms. A sailor 
collar of brocade is about 
the neck, and under it may 
be worn a cravat of lace 
or mull, or of both com- 
bined, as desired. A rib- 
bon belt encircles the 
waist, and is fastened at 
one side of the front un- 
der a cluster of pretty 
pompons. The sleeves are 
cut very long, and the in- 
side seam of each is left 
open for a short distance. 
The wrist portion is lined 
with brocade to the top 
of the opening, and is 
then turned up for half 
its depth, the remainder of the opening being laced together with 
asilk cord. No lingerie is needed, although it may be used if desired. 
A lace knot and a gold scarf-pin are worn in this instance. 

Upon page 14 two views of this waist may be seen. Its model 
is No. 7365, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Sometimes 
the collar and reversed portions of the wrist will be overlaid with 
lace, after being faced with cardinal red, sapphire blue or old gold, 
which arrangement will make a very dressy effect for evening wear. 
Velvet, plush and novelty goods will also be chosen as facings, and 
will serve to make a waist look rich or bright, as the case may be, 


— 
Figure No. 7.—LADIES’' JERSEY COLLAR. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 7.—The engraving is intended to illustrate the pretty 
collar or collarette called the “ Jersey,” which was originated to 


Figure No. 7.—LApDIEs’ JERSEY COLLAR.—(For Description see this Page.) 


wear with the costumes designated by the same name. It is, how- 
ever, used with any costume preferred, and may be made of a variety 
of pretty fabrics. As represented, it is made of velvet and bordere:| 
with fur, and fits the neck as closely as adress. It is lined with 
thin silk, and may have an interlining of crinoline, provided the 
lightest kind—that nearly like tarlatan—be selected. There are 
seams upon the shoulders, and the collar closes at the back with 
concealed hooks and loops. The fur is also arranged about the neck, 
making lingerie of any kind unnecessary, and lending a very soft 
and pleasing effect to the complexion of its wearer. Swan’s-down 
or feather-bands may also be used for trimming the collar in this 
style; but when it is to be worn with a Jersey costume, its edges 
are either left perfectly plain or piped with any color or fabric 
desired. 

For dressy wear, the collar may be made of beaded lace, black or 
white, or of mull and lace, as seen upon page 14 of this issue, where 
the model is again represented. The description of the r odel is 
followed by a number of 
suggestions for the mak- 
ing and uses of the collar, 
all of which will develop 
with the utmost satisfac- 
tion. The pattern to the 
collar is in one size, an: 
is No. 7371, price 3d. or 5 
cents. 

The hat is simply a crown 
covered with velvet, with 
a turban effect produce! 
by a band of the same fur 
as that trimming the col- 
lar. The trimming con- 
sists of a bias section of 
velvet, shirred at the cen- 
ter and arranged to lool 
like an Alsacian bow in 
front. A cluster of tips is 
at the left side, and pro- 
duces a graceful finish. 


————- > —-— —- 


LADIES’ HUSSAR 
TUME, WITH 
ADJUSTABLE OOD, 
(For Tlustrations sce Page 8.) 


No. 7370.—The hussar 
costume is one of the latest 
and most popular novel- 
ties in the realm of T’ash- 
ion. It derives its name 
and most prominent char- 
acteristics from the dash- 
ing and elegant uniform 
of the famous British hus- 
sars; but, though retain- 
ing the salient points of 
the latter, the effect is be- 
comingly softened an 
toned down to meet the 
approval of the most re- 
fined tastes. Cloth is the 
material selected for the 
model, and silk braid and 
cable cord, with satin fac- 
ings and pipings, comprise 

, its decoration. The skirt is 
quite narrow and is held closely about the figure by an elastic strap 
fastened under the side seams. It is composed of a front-gore, a 
gore for each side and a back-breadth. There is a little plait in each 
side of the front-gore and one in each side-gore, which fit them 
smoothly; and a placket-opening.is made at the center of the 
breadth, and the fullness is arranged in gathers at each side of it. 
A back-drapery, consisting of two straight breadths of the same 
length as the skirt sewed together and then turned under at tho 
front edges as if for a hem or plait, is gauged to the depth or 
several inches at the top between these hems or plaits, and then 
placed over the back and sewed with the skirt to the belt, the outer 
edges being run over the side seams and the left edge being 
detached for a short distance from the top. The bottom of the 
drapery is turned up in a hem about two inches wide, and a box- 
plaiting of the goods of the same width is sewed under the edge. 
The effect of the stripe upon the outside of the hussar’s pants is 
reproduced upon the skirt by a row of: braid, which extends 
down each side over| the) seam,conneécting the front with the back. 
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The basque is similar in many respects to the hussar jacket. It 
has curved closing edges and is fitted by the English method with 
only one bust dart in each side, a curved seam at the center of the 
back, and low side-bodies. It is slightly rounded at the front 
corners, and its lower edges are piped with satin. It is of even 
depth all the way around, and at the waist-line of each side-back 
seam is a large button-ornament of cord, with two rows extending 
from it nearly to the bottom, where they form a triple leaf-medallion. 
The front edges are faced and closed from the throat to the waist- 
line with large frogs of cord extending almost from side to side in 
true inilitary fashion. A standing collar encircles the neck, its ends 
flaring just enough to disclose the linen collar. The sleeve is 
elegantly modelled very close to the arm and has only a dart seam 
nt the outside. A perpendicular strip of wide braid forms a pointed 
cuff-cifeet on the upper side, and is fancifully decorated with heavy 
cord, 

As specified in the title, the hood is adjustable; and as the 
wdjunct of which it takes the place is only worn by the hussars 
when on full-dress parade and similar occasions, it is very likely that 
the ladies who wear the costume will omit the hood, except when on 
the street. Itis quite 
large and graceful in 
cffeet, and is made of 
one section of matc- 
rial, which is hollow- 
cd out to fit the neck 
ut the top and has a 
seam at the end, a dart 
seam being also taken 
up above this seam to 
produce the proper 
vutline. It is lined 
throughout with sat- 
in, and is finished 
With a narrow, bias 
facing at the neck. 
A heavy cord is run 
ucross the neck, and 
tassels are fastened 
to its ends. The 
hood is worn toward 
the left shoulder in- 
steal of upon the 
center of the back, 
and the cord is tied 
aud thrown over the 
right shoulder. 

Any kind of mate- 
tial in vogue for cos- 
tuincs may be made 
up im this way. Cloth, 
flannel, silk, satin and 
plain suitings are, 
however, the most 
appropriate, as figured 
goods do not carry 
out the effect so well. 
Black, dark _ rifle- 
green, lead-blue, 
navy-blue, marine- 
blue, old-guard blue, 
union-blue, seal- 
brown, very deep 
prune and the dark- 
est tints of garnet, are the first choice in colors, and then come 
the livery, wood and mode shades. The decorations may be very 
effective, without being too pronounced. The trimmings of the 
real hussar costume are gold lace and gilt cord, and many ladies will 
select them for their own costumes. They are, however, rather 
expensive, if French gilt be selected; and as it is the only kind that 
will not tarnish, it is the most desirable. Black silk or mohair braid 
and silk or worsted cord will, however, often be preferred, and upon 
any of the shades mentioned will have a tasteful effect. Jet will be 
often selected for silk, satin and similar fabrics. An exceedingly 
stylish representation of the costume may be observed at Ladies’ 
fizure No. 1, which 4s illustrated on page 2 of this Detinzator. A 
costume of black satin has the broad stripes upon the skirt of solid 
jet formed by laying rows of plain jet gimp together, the frogs und 
ornaments are of heavy jetted cord, and the remainder of the finish 
is the same as in the present instance. A wadded lining or a buck- 
skin jacket is worn under the basque to adapt it to the street, when 
the wearer wishes to appear without an outside wrap. 

We have pattern No. 7370 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six aches, bust measure. To make the costume for 
a lady of medium size, will require eleven yards and a-half of 
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_ Lapigs’ Hvussak COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 7.) 


material twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and an-eighth forty. 
eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


———_»—____—. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 9.) 


No. 7361.—This costume is sufficiently unique and graceful in 
construction to please the most exacting of Fashion’s followers, and 
it will be one of the leading modes for carriage and street wear. 
Dark-blue camel’s-hair is the material selected for the model, and 
plaitings of the same, machine-stitchings and a ribbon bow form the 
decorations. The front is in polonaise style, and is folded under in 
straight hems at the closing and has two bust darts and an under- 
arm dart in each side; while the back is basque-like in length, 
and has superbly modelled side-backs and an arching center seam, 
Buttons and button-holes close the front to a little below the waist- 
line, and then the hems are lapped for the width of a seam and 
shirred up for a few inches, falling apart in V-shape for the re 
mainder of their length. Five upturning plaits, folded in the back — 

, edges of the fronts, 
drape them grace. 
fully in panter style. 

The back is lengthen- 

ed by three straight — 
skirt-breadths, that 
are laid in large box- 
plaits and then seam- 
ed to the lower edge 
of the body. A short 
drapery, whose frilled — 
edge is even with the 
tops of these plats 
and is shirred several — 
times across, is placed 
over it and sewed 
with the side edge: 
to the polonaise-front 
and a separate front 
skirt-portion, which 
latter consists of three 
gores, one for th 
center and one for 
each side. Thee 
gores are fitted by 
darts at the top and 
sewed to a belt. 
which is long enough 
' to pass entirely about 
the waist and is tack- 
ed to the waist-line 
of the seams. Three 
rows of stitching fin- 
ish the edges of the 
SSS drapery, and a hand- 
SNES some bow of ribbon. 
peg aes Sy with long loops anc 
ends, droops from the 
top of the shimpy | 
in front. Upon the 
bottom of the skirt 
a narrow box-plaiting . 
of the goods stitched 
near the top, and 
above this is a deeper plaiting, in which each one of the plaits 
athered closely through the center, giving it a very pretty effect 
Fhe sleeve is in the prevailing close coat-shape, and its decorations 
are severely elegant, consisting only of a triple line of stitching at 
the wrist and three buttons in front of the outside seam. A rollirg 
collar, with slanting ends, completes the neck stylishly. It is edged 
with three rows of stitching. 

Two or even more than two materials may be united in this cos 
tume, with stylish effect. A plain finish is very fashionable upo? 
the drapery, but fringe, lace or plaitings may be adopted, if preferred 
Machine-stitching is an exceedingly stylish finish, and another vie¥ 
of the model, with this and darker pipings as ornamentation, may 
be seen at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 4 of this magazne 
The skirt may have an under-plaiting of bright color or a narrow 
ruffle, instead of the decorations illustrated. A costume of this style 
has the front-skirt of garnet corduroy and the back and drapery o 
camel's-hair in the same shade. The collar is of corduroy, and the 
sleeves have cuff-facings of the same. Large, ornamented buttons 
are used, and, instead of a bow.of ribbon, a heavy cable cord with 
tasselled ends is draped at the top of the, shirring. 

We have pattern No. 7361 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
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_ eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment, twelve yards and five- 
eighths will be required in its construction for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, five yards and five- 
eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 


cents. 
—_—__+> 


LADIES’ CLOAK. 
(For Diustrations see Page 10.) 


No. 7375.—The style of this cloak is a great departure from any 
of the modes that have preceded it. In London the garment is 
known as the “Mother Hubbard” cloak. It is very popular both 
in that city and Paris, and doubtless it will be as great a favorite in 
America. The garment is represented as being made of cashmere, 
and silk lining and ribbon bows comprise the decorative accessories. 
- There are no darts, and but one seam—that through the center of the 
- back—in the garment; the fitting being accomplished by means of 

shirring about the neck and at the back of the waist. The fronts fold 
. under in straight hems and close all the way down with ribbon bows. 
_ As before mentioned, 
the upper part of the 
cloak is adjusted to 
the figure by means 
of shirring, the whole 
being stayed by a 
piece of the goods 
seamed through the 
center and fitted to 
the shoulder before 
. Itissewed to positon. 
The top line of shirr- 
ing is about an inch 
and a-half from the 
upper edge of the gar- 
ment, thus allowing a 
sort of frill to stand 
about the neck, as 
may be seen by re- 
ferring to the engrav- 
ings. The back is 
alzo fitted by shirring 
stayed by a strip of 
the goods, and is 
drawn in to the figure 
bya band of ribbon 
that passes about the 
waist underneath and 
tes in front. The 
eeve, after being 
lined, is plaited at the 
Lottom and gathered 
at the top, and is 
then sewed to the 
arm's-eye as illus- 
trated, about an inch 
aid a-half being al- 


of a garment of this kind, and it is obtained in this instance with- 
out the loss of either grace or beauty. The material employed in the 
construction is dark-gray Ulster cloth, and the decorations consist 
of machine-stitching and large, polished wood buttons, as well as 
silk for lining the hood. The body of the front and side-back is — 
separated from the skirt by a crogs seam, and is double-breasted, the 
lapping portion being joined by a seam directly through the center, 
or where the closing of a single-breasted garment would occur. 
There is a bust dart in each side, which, with the under-arm gores, 
side-backs and.curved center seam, performs the fitting in an ele- 
gant manner. The center-backe are the only portions of the gar- 
ment that extend its full length. The center seam terminates a 
short distance below the waist-line, and below this the center-backs 
have narrow extensions allowed upon their edges, which are finished 
with machine-stitching and lapped from the left side over on the 
right. There are extensions also allowed on their front edges, and 
to these the back edges of the skirt-sections are joined, a backward- 
turning plait being folded on the seam of each. The skirt sections 
are of the same depth as the remainder of the garment, their front 
edges being machine-stitched and the bottoms finished in the same 
way. The tops of the 
added = skirt-portions 
are nicely adjusted 
over the hips, and in 
their seams are in- 
serted long pocket- 
laps, which are also 
finished with ma- 
chine-stitching. A 
button is placed at 
the top of each plait 
in the back, and a 
second row of buttons 
is also placed on the 
overlapping side of 
the front. A closely 
rolling collar, com- 
pleted in harmony 
with the remainder 
of the garment, fin- 
ishes the neck; and 
under the collar is 
adjusted a hood, 
which is one of the 
most useful as well 
as ornamental attri- 
butes of the garment. 
It is formed of a 
single piece of the 
oods, and is shaped 
so that the only seam 
occurs at the center 
of the under side. It 
is fitted to the neck 
at the top by means 
of gathers, and the 
lower part narrows to 


wed to stand out 790] SES a point. The inside 
for a frill, a comple- , 7361 is faced with silk, and 
ton harmonizing Front View. Back View. the edges are turned 
with that of the neck. LaDIes’ COSTUME. over considerably all 

Waterproofs and (For Description see Page 8.) around. It is adjust- 


Ulster cloths, satin de 
Lyons, Sicilienne, silk, 
satin and all kinds of seasonable cloakings make up stylishly by this 
model Fur will sometimes be used to trim the heavier materials, but, 
as a general rule, the decorations will not exceed those already men- 
tioned. The color of the lining may match or contrast with the 
material, as preferred by the wearer. A very elegant illustration of 
the mode, intended for carriage wear, is made of black satin and lined 
with cardinal silk. Another, less conspicuous but equally fashionable 
and better adapted to quiet tastes, is made of brown serge and lined 
with brown silk, the fronts being closed with brown ribbon bows. 

__ We have pattern No, 7375 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material thirty-six inches 
wide be selected for the cloak, four yards and a-half will be required 
in 1t8 construction for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, three yards and a-half will suffice for the pur- 
pose. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


——__-@-_—_—____—_. 
LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOOD. 


(For Illustrations see Page 11.) 
No. 7374.—Comfort is the main consideration in the construction 


ed under the collar 
by means of buttons 
and button-holes The sleeve is in coat shape, and is finished to 
accord with the rest of the garment. 

Ulster cloths, Cheviots, waterproof cloths and similar fabrics are 
often selected for the construction of such garments, and machine- 
stitching or some other plain finish will be the only decoration, 
except such as is supplied by facings, tassels and buttons. Such a 
garment is very ol Wiad Ma for travelling and general wear, and in 
wet or cold weather 14 is an exceedingly comfortable protection. 
Should occasion demand, the hood can be pulled over the chapeau 
to protect it. Plush or satin may be used instead of silk for lining 
the hood, if preferred. Sometimes the hood is made of entirely 
different material from the Ulster, soft silk in tartan plaid colors 
being especially favored for the purpose. In such instances the cord 
aud tassels are frequently woven to accord in color with those of 
the hood. A tiger’s claw is sometimes fastened at the throat, as if 
it were used as a means of closing. 

We have pattern No. 7374 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, eight yards and a-fourth are needed in making the 
Ulster for a lady of medium7sizedy If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, four yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 12.) 


No. 7369.—The adoption of shirring as a means of adjustment in 
_ Wraps may seem like a very novel departure from the methods of 
construction formerly practised; and, indeed, so it is; but recent as 
was the issue of the mode in Paris, it has already attained a great 
popularity there and will be just as great a favorite in New York 
and London, and all other places where fashion-loving woman is 
enabled to gratify her taste for novel and be ciate) styles of dress, 
Sicilienne is the material selected for the model, and Spanish lace and 
ribbon bows form the decorations. There are two sections united in 
the body of the wrap, and these are straight at their front edges and 
have broad hems folded upon them, while their back edges are bias 
and are seamed together. Instead of the usual adjustment by darts 
upon the shoulders, there are several rows of shirring run about 
half an-inch apart, which follow the outline of the neck and appor- 
tion the fullness elegantly. The shirrs are stayed underneath by a 
fitted section of the material, that, like the wrap, has a seam at the 
center of the back. A sort of dart-opening is made in each front 
where the hand 
would naturally pass 
through, and a short 
sleeve-portion is sew- 
ed into the upper 
part, and below the 
sleeve the opening is 
closed ina seam. A 
fr’l of Spanish lace 
borders the bottom of 
the wrap, and a cas- 
cade arrangement Of 
the same conceals the 
center seam of the 
back. Another row 
covers the standing 
collar about the neck, 
and ribbon bows | 
droop gracefully over 
the closing. The 
sleeve is entirely cov- 
ered by three rows of 
lace, and at its lower 
back corner is fasten- 
ed a bow of ribbon. 
Cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, suit goods of 
all seasonable grades, 
silk, satin, and all 
kinds of material not 
too heavy to permit 
of the gathers about 
the neck, make up 
stylishly in this way 
and may be trimmed 
with feather-bands, 
lace, fringe, marabou 
ruching, bias bands 
of contrasting fabric, 
jet in any form, or 
any other decoration 
the fancy may prefer. 
The wrap is also 1l- 
lustrated as a com- 


pletion to a handsome | 
walking costume, at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page3 of this DeE.in- 
EATOR. A wrap of this shape, which is noticeable for its stylish 


finish, is bordered upon the sleeves and lower edge with beaded 
Spanish lace, and small jet drops are arranged very thickly for 
about two inches on each side of the center seam and upon the 
upper side of the sleeve. 

We have pattern No. 7369 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the Me 
for a lady of medium size, will require three yards and a-four 
of material twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen for its construction, then a yard and a-half will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 


—_—_»—____——_ 


LADIES’ DOUBLE—-BREASTED POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 12.) 


No. 7362.—Some of the attributes of the surtout belong to this 
polonaise, but in addition to these it possesses other features equally 
deserving of admiration. The front 1s double-breasted, being curved 


Lapigs’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 9.) 


at the closing and finished with fitted strips of the goods. It has 
two bust darts in each side, and adjoining it are under-arm gores 
which, like itself, extend but a short distance below the waist-line. 
The remainder of the adjustment is pees by a center seam and 
side-back seams, all three of which terminate in a line with the 
lower edges of the remainder of the body. The extra width at the 
end of the center seam is folded in an under box-plait, and that a 
the end of each side-back seam in a backward-turning side-plait. 
Broad hems are folded below the under-arm seams on the front 
edges of the back-drapery, which is deep and square in outline and 
is also turned up at the lower edge inahem. The front-drapery 
comprises along section for each side, which has two upturning — 
plaits in its back edge and is hemmed at its front and lower edges 
in the same manner as the back. Lach half is sewed to the bodr, 
with its front edge even with the point where the closing wouli 
occur in a single-breasted garment, and with its back edge extending © 
for some distance under the back-drapery, which is tacked to1!s 
lower edge and again about half-way from the top. A graceful 
addition is made to the back-drapery in the shape of a three-cornered 
piece, which is bias at its upper edge and hemmed at the two straight 
sides. Its ends have 
plaits folded in them. 
and then they ar 
tacked to the back 
roper under the 
olds of the plaits a 
the extremities of the 
side-back seams. Thi: 
short drapery falls in 
pointed outline an 
with bouffant effect 
over the square drap- 
ery, and adds charn- 
ingly to the effect 
Novelty goods in 
pretty brocaded pat- 
tern are selected for 
the polonaise, and 
handsome Japanes 
buttons and velvet 
finishings constitute 
the decorations. The 
velvet is applied 4s 
facings upon larg. 
oblique _ pocket-lare. 
which are sewed in 
with the front-drap- 
eries over the hip: 
It also appears in the | 
shape of cuffs at the 
wrists of the clo 
coat-sleeves. Th 
back corners of the 
cuffs are sloped of 
bias and ornamented 
with two buttons 
upon the upper «ide, 
and a button is fait- 
ened at each upper 
corner of the pocket- 
laps. Buttons and 
button-holes close the 
front, and a row of 
buttons is added upon 
the overlapping side. 
The neck is stylishly completed with a narrow, rolling collar of 
velvet. Although the front-draperies are straight, they have 4 
diagonal effect, owing to the f ahenssa of two pairs of yan fastened 
at, their back edges and tied together to draw them closely to the 
figure. 

ox polonaise of this style is an elegant completion to a costume of 
any kind. In cloth, flannel, plaid or plain suiting or novelty goods 
of any kind, with a skirt of corduroy, velvet, silk, satin or woolen, 
it is very stylish and becoming, and, when worn with a skirt of the 
same, the effect is equally pleasing, The hemmed finish for the 


7375 


Back View. 


edges is a very fashionable fancy and renders the constructic? 


simple and economical; but, if preferred, fringe, lace or any similar 
decoration may be added. The model is an advisable selection fo! 
velvet, silk, satin or any rich goods, as its shape does not cause te 
material to cut badly. At the same time, however, it is none (0° 
elegant for the less expensive suitings in vogue and will be sure ( 
heighten their effectiveness. 

We have pattern No. 7362 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty: 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material »twenty-t¥? 
inches wide be selected for/the garment,‘eight yards and a-half wil 


‘ 
— 


: be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If goods 
. ‘orty-eight inches wide be chosen, three yards and seven-eighths 
_will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ COAT, WITH CAPE TO THE ARM’S-EYE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 12.) 


. No. 73868.—The peculiar arrangement of the cape, which is 
_Jartially explained by the title, forms a distinguishing feature of the 
_jandsome coat represented in the engravings. Camel’s-hair of a 
_ oft, heavy quality is employed for the model, and brocaded silk and 
andsome metal buttons comprise the decorations. The front turns 
_ jack in lapels at the top and, below the lapels, closes in double- 
__wreasted style its entire: length with button-holes and buttons. 
_ ‘there are a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side, and the 
, Jack is elegantly fitted by side-backs and a hollowing center seam. 
_ he latter 1s discontinued a short distance below the waist-line, and 
_ arrow extensions are allowed upon the edges below its termination. 
_ hese are each turned under one-half their width for hems, and the 
eft is then lapped 
“wer the right and 
~astened to position 
tinder a row of but- 
ons. 
_ The cape, which 
“3 made from the 
“wocaded silk, is all 
Done piece and is 
: itted to the neck at 
he back, its front 
“ge sewing in with 
~he shoulder seam, 
“Jelow which the cape 
-sextended about the 
“am's-eye as far as 
~ he inside seam of the 
~leeve. This process 
of shaping adds very 
~ fectively to the ap- 
yarance of the coat; 
jut, if the cape be not 
‘lesired, it may be 
mnitted without de- 
racting from the 
“ompleteness of the 
~ nodel. 
- The garment is of 
“wen depth all the 
Way around; and its 
- ower edge is finished 
‘jlainly. The sleeve 
8 modelled in close 
wat shape, and at 
“he wrist has a deep, 
ound cuff-facing of 
_mocaded silk. Three 
“yattons are placed on 
~he cuff in front of 
he outside seam. 


“the lapels are faced OE ERE 


mith brocaded silk, 
td a rolling collar of 
he same material is 
wed to the neck. 
Coatings and cloaking of all kinds, and also seasonable suitings, 
willbe very popular for this mode, and the decorations will in most 
Bstances be of the order illustrated—that is, they will consist of 
-lacings or similar flat trimmings. They may, however, be as varied 
‘s the texture of the material. Satin, silk, plush, velvetand novelty 
goods of all kinds are suitable for the purpose, and machine-stitch- 
‘ng and cable-cord are likewise feahionats decorative accessories. 
By referring to Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 5 of this Detinearor, 
-inother handsome illustration of the coat may be seen. The cape 
nay be made of velvet, silk, plush or other contrasting material, 


‘When the trimming consists of the same, or when the edges are to ° 


% plainly finished. The cape may be omitted, but seldom will. 

_We have pattern No. 7368 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
“aght to forty-six inches, bust measure. Four yards and a-fourth of 
-flain material twenty-two inches wide, with five-eighths of a yard 
of brocade in the same width, will make the costume for a baily of 

medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then two 
“yards and an-eighth of the plain material, with three-eighths of 
; &yard of brocade, will suffice for its construction. Price of pattern, 
> ls. or 25 cents. 
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LapIEs’ ULSTER, WITH ADJUSTABLE Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 9.) 


a3 


LADIES’ CLOAK, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 


No. 7372.—The exquisite grace of this cloak is only equalled by 
the simplicity of its construction. It is made of fancy cloth, and its 
decorations consist of machine-stitching and buttons. The fronts 
are the only sections of the garment that extend its entire length. 
They are fitted by two bust darts in each side, and are turned under 
in broad, straight hems and closed all the way down with button- 
holes and bone buttons. Side-bodies reaching to the shoulders, 
together with a slightly curved seam through the center, adjust the 
back beautifully. The back-skirt, after being laid in backward- 
turning plaits on the outside, is adjusted to the body portion of the 
back and stitched flatly to position, the raw edge being concealed by 
a band of the material. The front edges of the back-skirt are sewed 
to the back edges of extensions allowed upon the front sections, the 
joining at each side forming a continuation of the side-front seam. 
The front closes all the way down with button-holes and buttons, 
and machine-stitching completes the edges of the garment. The 
sleeve is in coat shape and is also finished with machine-stitching. 
Similarly decorated 
pocket-laps are ar- 
ranged upon the sides. 
A rolling collar, har- 
monizing in its mode 
of completion with 
the other parts of the 
garment, is sewed to 
the neck. 

The cape yet re- 
mains to be described. 
It is very simple in 
construction, having 
but one seam—that 
through the center of 
the back—which, 
however, does not 
extend its entire 
length, but termin- 
ates a short distance 
from the lower edge 
of the garment, thus 
allowing the edges to 
flare apart slightly. 
It is fitted smoothly 
by means of two darts 
over each shoulder, 
and is adjusted under 
the collar with but- 
ton-holesand buttons. 

All varieties of 
heavy suiting, as well 
as textures of ordi- 
nary weight that may 
be lined, make. up 
stylishly in this way ; 
and while the use of 
elaborate decorations 
upon such garments 
is out of place, still 
any neat, simple fin- 
ish may be adopted 
with pleasing results. 
If desired, the gar- 
ment may be worn 
without the cape, and, as it is close-fitting and nicely adjusted, it will 
present a very recherché appearance. 

We have pattern No. 7372 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the garment, seven yards and three- 
fourths will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, three yards and five- 
eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. 
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Back View. 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 13.) 


No. 7358.—Although ordinary suit goods, with inexpensive plaid 
trimmings, were used in the construction of this over-skirt, it presents 
just as stylish an appearance as if it were made of the finest handker- 
chief goods in vogue. This effect is due to the mode of construction, 
which is very graceful and withal quite simple. The front is a 
pointed tablier, draped by two uptirning plaits in.each side. Over 
this falls another sectior,'whicly\has—a ‘scanty*perpendicular cluster 
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of shirring through the center, commencing a short distance from The sash is merely an ornamental portion of the over-skirt, and 
the top. Below this shirring it falls away in two pone and at each may be omitted if not desired. Two materials may be combined by 
side it is gracefully raised by a short cluster of shirrings. Darts this model, with charming results. See Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 
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Lapies'’ SHIRRED WRap. LapDIgEs’ CoAT, WITH CAPE TO THE ARM’S-EYE. 


(For Description see Page 10.) (For Description see Page 11.) 

adjust both portions of the front, and when the shirred one isarranged 2 of this magazine, for another illustration Of the design. The 

over the other, they form three distinct points at the bottom. under-tablier may be of lining goods, and only the visible portico 
The back consists of a full breadth, with the fullness at the top faced with the material. Sometimes the space between the twe 


laid in plaits turning to- 
ward the placket-opening 
at the center and the 
right side draped by three 
plaits turning upward, 
two being paired at the 
bottom of the shirring in 
the front while the other 
one is a little below. 
There are but two plaits 
in the left side. A slash, 
extending from the bot- 
tom nearly half-way to 
the top, is made through 
the center of the breadth, 
and the back edge of the 
right half is laid in three 
upturning plaits and tack- 
ed upon itself just at the 
top of the slash. The lower 
edge of the opposite half 
is folded in several upturn- 
ing plaits overlapping each 
other, and is passed over 
the right half and the front 
edge of.the latter a little 


below the single plait men-' 


tioned asin itsedge. The 
back and front are then 


outside points is overlad 
with a shirred section of 
velvet, satin or other con- 
trasting goods, with sav- 
teeth panels of two ms 
terials, either or both of 
which may contrast with 
the remainder of the over- 
skirt. The effect of lace, 
fringe, or bias or straight 
bands upon the edges o 
the front, is always very 
elegant. 

re have pattern No 
7358 in nine sizes fo 
ladies from twenty te 
thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. To make th 
garment for a lady d 
medium size, will requ! 
six yards and _ seven 
eighths of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide. 
goods forty-eight inch 
wide be chosen, t 
yards and three-eigh 
will be sufficient. Priog 
of pattern, ls. or 26 cen 


joined together, the right “< —_—_—_»—__—_ 
half of _the back falling Ss LADIES’ BASQUE 
in a point below the re- SB (For Illustrations see Page 18) 


mainder of the drapery. 
A belt is sewed to the 
top, and two pairs of tapes 
are fastened under the 
side seams to regulate the 
closeness of the drapery. 
All the edges of the front 
are bordered with broad, 
bias bands of plaid; and a 
sash, formed of two 
straight strips of plaid, 
is fastened at the top of 


Front View. 
Lapies’ DoUBLE-BREASTED POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 10.) 
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No. 7357.—Novelty an 
beauty are essential fes 
tures of this basque, a0 
both are produced wit 
but little labor, the cot 
struction being quite silt 
ple, though very effect 
ive. The model is ae 
Oo in plain suit goods 
eh front is pointed # 
the center, the closing 


the right side seam, crossed in a knot about half-way from the belt’ edges folding under in straight hems. There are two bust darte i 


and then tied in a double knot, with pointed ends falling from it each side, and under each,arm is(a)gore, which gives a superb aia 


at the bottom, as shown by the engraving. ment over the hip. The back is fitted by side-backs and an archi 


g 


FASHIONS FOR 


center seam, and the side-backs are deepened from their front edges 
into long, pointed sashes. These sashes are faced on the under side 
with plaid goods and tied in a loop and knot with two short ends, 
and then fastened upon 
the bottom of the center- 
backs. The effect of this 
simple arrangement is 
charming. The sleeve is 
in coat shape and quite 
close. It has a round cuff- 
acing of plaid at the wrist, 
d 1s ornamented with 
ire buttons arranged in 
a row at the outside of 
he arm. A standing, mili- 
y collar encircles the 
eck, and below it is a 


ollar extend plastron- 
ike pieces, which, after 
loping away in heart 
hape from the neck, fold 
over the hems of the clos- 
ngand gradually taper off 
‘0 a pomt at the waist- 
ine. The back edyes are 
curved in vest outline and 
we finished with pipings. 
The buttons are applied 
apon one side of these 
ymamental sections, and 
che button-holes are work- 
~t through the other as 
‘ar as they extend. 

A basque of this style is 
varticularly adapted to a 
‘ombination with an over-skirt cut by pattern No. 7358, which costs 
ls or 25 cents, and is illustrated upon this page of the DeLinearor. 
At Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 2 of this issue, the combination of 
these two maodels may be observed. The basque is, however, none 
he less appropriate as the completion to asuit of which a trimmed 
skirt or any preferred style of over-skirt forms a part. Two mate- 
ials may be very stylishly united in the construction, the sailor col- 
ar, plastron-ornament and sash-facings often being of some rich 
'sbric or contrasting novelty goods. These portions may, however, 


ve like the remainder of the basque, if preferred. Personal taste or - 


‘ancy is the only arbiter in the matter of contrast, and is the safest 
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LADLES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 11.) 


guide, individuality being better than and above ordinary rules. 
We have pattern No. 7357 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 


JANUARY, 1881. 


Lapres’ CLOAK, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 11.) 


13 


lady of medium size, will require four yards and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide. If material forty-eight inches wide be 
selected, two yards will suffice for the purpose. It will also require 
a yard and three-eighths 
of plaid goods twenty-two 
inches wide for lining and 
facings. Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. ~ 


ee 


LADIES’ WAIST, WITH 
SHIRRLD FRONT. 
(For Dlastrations see Page 14.) 


No. 7365.—Waists of 
this style are very fash- 
ionable components of 
house costumes, and are 
great favorites with ladies 
who desire pretty, coin- 
fortable garmentsfor home 
wear. They are also a fre- 
quent choice with teach- 
ers and business ladies, 
who wish plain and _ be- 
coming garments to wear 
when engaged in their oc- 
cupations. The material 
selected for the model is 
cashmere, and the garni- 
tures are of satin. The 
fronts of the waist are 
lined, and the lining is fold- 
ed under in straight hems 
at the closing edges and 
has two short, skillfully 
curved darts in each side. 
The outside is also folded 
in hems at the closing, 
and is adjusted upon the lining at the bottom by means of a cluster 
of gathers in front of the first dart and another cluster extending 
from the neck to the arm’s-eye along the shoulder seam. There are 
three rows of gathers in the latter cluster and six in the waist-linc 
cluster. The back is entirely plain, deriving its adjustment from 
the seams upon the shoulders and under the arms. After these 
are closed, a belt about an inch and a-half wide is stitched upon the 
bottom, and a satin belt passes over this and fastens at one side 
of the front under a butterfly bow. Button-holes and pear! buttons 
are used in closing. The sleeve is in coat shape, modelled to fit the 
arm with fashionable closeness and having just enough fullness at the 


7372 
Back View. 
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Back View. 
Lapizs’ Basque. ; 
(For Description see Page 12.) 
. 


elbow to allow an easy, unrestrained movement. The outside seam 
is discontinued a short distance from the wrist,and> an extra length 


eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque for a allowed for the purpose is’ turned up-to form a‘shallow cuff that is 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


faced with satin. 


The neck is encircled by a deep sailor collar piped 


with satin, which adds a jaunty and becoming finish. 
Very slender ladies, as well as those of stouter physique, will 


find this model very improving. 


An exceedingly pretty view of 


the waist may be seen by referring to Ladies’ figure No. 6, shown 
on page 6 of this magazine. In the formation of a costume it may 
be combined with a round, full skirt, with a skirt and over-skirt, or 
with a trimmed skirt, and is pretty and fashionable with either. 
Waists made up in this manner will match and also contrast with 


the remainder of the costume. 

We have pattern No. 7365 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
' ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the garment, three yards and 
three-fourths will be required 
in its construction for a lady of 
medium size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, one 
yard and three-fourths will suf- 
fice for the purpose. It will 
also require five-eighths of a 
yard of Silesia thirty-six inches 
wide to line the front. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— — —___— 
LADIES’ APRON. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7378.—A pretty apron, not 
_ So large as to lose the charm of 


Front View. 
LADIES’ WAIST, WITH SHIRRED FRONT. 
(For Description see Page 18.) 


coquettishness, but sufficiently ample to keep threads or other sewing 
accessories from the dress, is one of the most attractive portions of 
a lady’s home toilette. A model for such an apron is here repre- 


sented. 
fitted at the top by darts and is 
rounded off at the corners to pro- 
duce a pretty outline. <A nar- 
row facing is sewed to the top, 
and ribbon ties are fastened at 
the ends and knotted in a bow 
at the back or side, while all 
the edges are bordered with a 
row of lace set on under a row 
of velvet ribbon. | 
Pretty’ suit goods, nainsook, 
muslin, cambric, print, alpaca or 
any material makes up tastefully 
in this way and may be rendered 
dainty and attractive by the, 
addition of wash laces, ruffling, 
tatting, rows of bright braid, 
embroidery or any other taste- 
ful decoration. A black apron 
may be very much improved by 


It is made of silk and is all in one piece, which is nicely 


7378 


on this account, a favorite accessory to the latter style of costume 
and, when worn with it, is usually of handsome velvet, plush or 
some perfectly smooth fabric, and has no trimming whatever upon 
it, unless it be a contrasting piping. The collar is here made of rows 
of mull puffs alternating with rows of lace insertion, and deep lace 
frills decorate all the edges handsomely. The front of the collars 
in one piece, and joins the two back sections by nicely sloping seams 
upon the shoulders. Concealed hooks and loops close the back 
edges. Button-holes and very small buttons may be used, if preferred, 

Frequently, collars elaborated 
in this way are made up ona 
foundation of some slightly stif 
material, such as bobbinet; tut 
this is not necessary if a litte it- 
genuity and neatness be exe- 
cised in its completion. A foun- 
dation takes away considerably. 
from the fairy-like beauty cf 
delicate laces and fabrics, snd 
if it be used at all, it should te 
entirely cut away after the a- 
ticle is completed. Anotte 
pretty illustration of the colla 
is shown at Ladies’ figure No.7 
on page 7 of this Degzingae. 
Beaded and unbeaded laces of 
any preferred variety, black 
cream, coffee-tinted and white 
will all belavishly applied to cl 
lars of this style that are nc 
to be worn with the Jerse 
waists. The puffings may ie 
: mull, illusion, dotted net, lis 
erépe de Chine, Surah silk, satin, tulle or any soft, or diaphancs 
fabric. Some pretty collars will be made of two kinds of insertions, 
with lace frills about the edges, and a cascade of lace intermingid 
with bright or delicately hued ribbons down the center of the front 
If suit goods or stockinet—tl« 
new Jersey fabric— be used, fe: 
or jet embroidery may be ip 
plied as a decoration. Cachemin 
bead-embroidery is also stylish 

Pattern No. 7371 is in one 
size, and calls for three-fourtl: 
of a-yard of goods twenty-twi 
inches wide, together with half: 
a-yard of- foundation matera 
of the same width, in makin 
a collar like it. Price of pst 
tern, 3d. or 5 cents. 
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7365 
Back View. 
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LADIES’ FRENCH SLEEVE. 


LADIES’ APRON. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the application of an embroidery or braiding design in bright-colored 
floss or soutache, and white aprons may have washable garnitures 


to correspond with their texture. 
handy to keep in the work-basket 


piece of needle-work that is 
liable to become soiled, or one 
that scatters threads upon the 
_ dress, is taken up. For this 
purpuse, material that folds 
into small space is most desir- 
able, Chinese silk being very 
en ate 

attern No. 7378 isin one size, 
and calls for one yard and one- 
eighth of material twenty-two 
inches wide in the construction 
of an apron like it. If material 
thirty-six inches wide be select- 
ed for its construction, then 


An apron of this shape is very 
, ready to slip on when a delicate 


Front View. 


LADIES’ JERSEY COLLAR. 
_ (For Description see this Page.) 


three-fourths of a yard will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 
a 
LADIES’ JERSEY COLLAR. 
(For Dlustrationhs see this Page.) 


No, 7371.—With all its elaborate rows of puffings, etc., the hand- 
some collar here portrayed is as perfect in its close adjustment as 
the upper part of the most carefully modelled Jersey waist. It is, 


(For lilustrations see Page 15.) 


No. 7373.—The aleeve tha 
clings closely to the arm isat pret 
ent a very popular shape, especially for street costumes and for ther 
possessing the clinging gracefulness of the Jersey waists. A 
example of this style, modelled in strict accordance with prevailin 
requirements, is portrayed in these engravings. Its upper porticn! 
much wider than the under par 
both sections being beautiful 
arched along the inner and ont 
edges, or, in other words, alcn 
the inside and outside seams. TI 
top of the sleeve is shaped to! 
perfectly into the arm’s-eye of 
costume, basque or waist, whi 
the lower part is made tof 
almost tightly about the wrs 
In the present instance a dar 
suiting is used in constructit 
thesleeve, and a silk piping atu 
the wrist is its only complet 
Any dress material in voy" 
from silk, satin and velvet to ordinary dress goods, may, howev#! 
be made up into most fashionable and comfortable sleeves by th 
superior model. The decorations may be simple or elaborate, 3 
preferred; a contrasting cuff, a plain hem, buttons, a piping or 12 
chine-stitching being the most admired completions for the sleet 
of street and promenade costumes. For dressy toilettes, the slecv 
may be elaborately garnitured_with laces, cords and tassels, plait: 
or whatever other ornament the fancy,of the maker may suggest. 

Pattern No.~7373-is in one ‘size, and calls for one yard ond 


FASHIONS FOR JANUARY, 1881. 


415 


eighth of material twenty-two inches wide for a pair of sleeves 
like the model. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
tive-eighths of ‘a yard will suffice. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


——_—_-@—______- 
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LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE TRAIN. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7366.—The festivities attendant upon this season of the 
year render such an accessory 
to an elegant costume as the 
adjustable train here represent- 
ed, an inestimable convenience. 
It may be attached to a skirt of 
walking length, and in a mo- 
ment's time transforms a street 
costume into a reception dress. 
There are three sections united 
in its formation, a back-breadth 
and a gore for each side. The 
gores are sloped off so as to fall 
gracefully and in_ conformity 
with the sides of the skirt to 
which the train may be attached, 
and the fullness of the breadth is 
retained in proper pose by means 
of a box-plait and two forward- 
turning side-plaits at the top. 
A band in which button-holes 
are worked is sewed to the top, 
and corresponding buttons are 
placed upon the skirt, by which 
to attach the train. The two 
views of the train represent it 
as composed of different ma- 
terials and presenting a different 
outline, but either outline 
may be reproduced with the same model. The view which 
represents it with square corners illustrates the material as plain 


7373 
View of Upper Side. 
LADIES’ FRENCH SLEEVE. 
(For Description see Page 14.) 
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View of Oval Train. 


is a light, brocaded silk while the plaiting is of plain satin. 
The oval outline is obtained by cutting the edges according to 
perforations which are given in the pattern. It would be incorrect 
to say that the train is more fashionable in one shape than in another. 
Both outlinés have their legion of admirers, and one is as stylish as 
the other. The edges may he finished plainly, cut in points and 
underlaid with full plaitings of tulle or with Languedoc, Breton or 
Spanish lace set under with a slight fullness, the effect of the latter 
variety being detracted from by plaiting. Several rows of plaiting 
or ruffles may be added upon the 
outside of the train, but when 
rich materials are used, simple 
decorations are fully as appropri- 
ate. An adjustable train is very 
convenient for many reasons, 
prominent among which is the 
fact that it can be removed when 
a dancing toilette is desired and 
added when a more ceremonious 
reception dress is required. 
When the front-breadth of the 
costume is cf plain or brocaded 
velvet or silk, the train may cor- 
respond with it or harmonize, in 
its decorations. For instance, a 
costume of garnet silk, designed 
to be worn both as a street and 
reception toilette, has a tablier of 
brocaded velvet and the adjust- 
able train of the same material, 
so that when the latter is attach- 
ed to the bhack-breadths, it ap- 
pears to be an inseparable portion 
of the costume. 
Pattern No. 7366 is in three — 
sizes, twenty, twenty-eight and 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
To make the train for a lady of medium size, will require two 
yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide. If 


7373 


View of Under Side. 
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View of Square Train. 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE TRAIN.—(For Description see this Page.) 


black silk and the plaiting about the edges as black satin. The 
other view presents an oval, outline, and the material pictured 


av? To insure the filling of orders for DeE.ineators for any 
specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue, For instance: parties wishing 
the DetingaTor for February may be certain to secure copies of that 


goods forty-eight inches wide be selected for its construction, then a 
yard and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cent:. 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of January. We 
shall, of course, us far as possibie, fill ull orders received at a later 
date; but we cannot always do.so, —Thiscruléjwill continue in opera- 
tion until further notice.—E. Butterick & Co. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


FieurE No. 1.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
. (For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fiaure No, 1.—Certainly, the miss has recently had no jauntier 
costume designed for her special benefit, than the one illustrated in 
this engraving. It is graceful, stylish and novel, and is excellently 
sa ek to the combination of two strongly contrasting materials. 

The skirt is four-gored and of 
a pretty walking length for a 
young miss. It is made of plain, 
dark-blue camel’s-hair, and is 
trimmed at the bottom with a 
ruching of the goods, cut cross- | 
wise, laid in double box-plaits 
and stitched on through the mid- 
dle. It may be trimmed with a 
broad band of plush or velvet 
placed about two or three inches 
above the lower edge, if the 
plaiting be not desired. The 
model to this skirt is No. 7314, 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 

The over-dress is in polonaise 
form, with extra jacket-fronts, 
and closes about half-way down 
with button-holes and buttons. 
Below this, the hems are lapped 
and invisibly tacked together. 
The fitting is aecomplished in 
the usual manner by bust and 
under-arm darts, which are taken 
up through the jacket and polo- 
naise fronts at the same time. 
The back edge of the front-skirt 
and the adjoining edge of the 
back-skirt are draped by up- 
ward-turning plaits; while the 
extra fullness left at the termin- 
ation of each of the three fitting 
seams of the back, is folded un- 
derneath in box-plaits. The cen- 
ter ef this prettily disposed drap- 
ery is also raised a little, and 
completes the details of draping. 
The bottom of the front is cut ° 
in deep “ wall-of-Troy” tabs, 
which are faced with velvet, 
turned upward and _ fastened 
under large fur buttons with 
pendent balls of the same. The 
jacket portions are made of vel- 
vet and are bordered with fur, 
a band of the latter also being 
arranged about the wrists to 
simulate cuffs. In the model, 
two views of which may be seen 
upon page 18, the jacket-fronts 
and the squares are laced toge- 
ther by acord; but the effect 
here illustrated is quite as pleas- 
ing. The model to this over- 
dress is No. 7367, price ls. or 25 cents, and is in eiglit sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age. 

The cap is of plush, in turban style, and is jaunty and becoming. 


> S___—_—““— 


Figure No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 17.) 


Froure No. 2.—Plain and brocaded goods are made up in the 
dainty little costume here illustrated, and the combination may be 
of any inexpensive wool goods desired or of the richer silken tex- 
tures. The skirt is four-gored and is made of the plain goods. The 
front and side gores are nearly covered with a shirring of the fabric 
arranged in tuck or frill style. A pattérn for the shirring, with 
accompanying directions, comes in the model, so that the maker 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Figure No. 1.—Musses’ CostuME., 
(For Description see this Page.) 


will have no difficulty in producing the effect illustrated. The 
lower frill falls over a narrow ruffle, and a wider one, shirred at the 
top to produce a standing ruffle, crosses the breadth as a finish fur 
the back portion of the skirt. | 

The upper part of the costume is in double-breasted basque 
style at the front, the back edges of which are draped to pro 
duce a panier effect. A single bust dart and an under-arm dart 
adjust the front, while the grace- 
ful polonaise-back is shaped by a 
center seam and side-back seams, 
and is ae at each side, a por- 
tion of which is confined by the 
seam of the side-gore to the 
breadth, so as to hold the drap- | 
ery in position. A line of jaunty | 
little bows is arranged down the — 
side seam of the costume, ani 
the edges of ita draperies are 
neatly hemmed or under-face! | 
A rolling collar completes tl — 
neck, and a shirred ruffle of the | 
plain goods encircles the wrist, 
affording a tasteful finish. 

Upon page 19 two views of 
this costume may be _ seen, 
where it is made up in a di- 
ferent combination. Personal 
taste and ingenuity must be de- 
pended on to a certain extent 


the costume, although it is no" 
advisable to finish 1t in any othe: 
manner than that illustrated. 
The model to the costume i: 
No. 7360, price lg. or 25 cents. 
and is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of 
age. Two fabrics, or two shades 
ae or colors of the same or contrast- 
ii al) ing fabrics, may be used in mak- 
| "yi ing up this costume, with charn- 
ih Hil ing results. Satin shirrs beat- 
tifully for a skirt, and lends 4 
<i brilliance to the costume difficult 
WT mu to obtain with any other mat-- 
| rial. 
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FiecvrE No. 3.—GIRLS' COS 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 18.) 


Figure No. 3.—A very stylish 
little costume for a girl is here 
illustrated. It is made of cash- 
mere, and is trimmed with braid 
and silk tassels, and has a broad 
silk sash knotted about the waist. 
The front is in polonaise form. 
and is fitted by a bust dart and 
an under-arm dart at each 
side, and in the present cos- 
tume closes to a little below 


in selecting or arranging any 
other style of decoration upc. 


the wuaist-line with button-holes and buttons, after which the remain- 


der of the hems is lapped just enough to tack them invisibly 
together. The skirt portion of the polonaise-front forms three 
points, which fall over regular skirt-gores, and the back edge: 
of the parts join side-backs, which assist in adjusting the plaited back. 
All of the skirt portion is finished in a perfectly plain manner, but 
three rows of braid are used to border the polonaise-front, which ha- 
a tassel sewed to each of its points. Five rows of braid encircle 
the wrist of the plain coat-sleeve, and a double lapel-collar is 
arranged upon the front, commencing at the shoulder seam. The 
under portion of the lapel collar is bound, and the upper or reverse® 
section is crossed by diagonal rows of braid. Upon page‘20, two 
views of the costume may be seen. The model is suitable for any 
material made up into such costumes,.and the trimmings may be 
selected and applied! to-suit/ the taste’ The ‘pattern to the costume 


+ No. 7364, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in seven sizes for girls from 


three to nine years of age. 


The hat is made of felt, faced with shirred satin and trimmed with 


he same and ostrich feathers. 


— ——_ 
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FiecureE No. 4.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 19.) 


Ficcrt No, 4.-This engraving illustrates a very charming cos- 
ume for school or general wear, and one that may be made up in 


ny other fashionable combination, with satisfactory results. The 


cust and skirt are made in this instance of plaid suiting, and the 
wket is formed of basket cloth; and the combination is very effective. 
. The skirt is in the favorite 
_ yle, having a front-gore, a gore 
teach side and a back-breadth, 
id is simply turned up at the 
-yttom fora hem, which must be 
lowed for in cutting out the 
ument. The gores are fitted 
- the belt by darts, and the 
-ick-breadth is gathered. Trim- 
_ing may be added, if desired; 
it just at present it is not ad- 
gable, unless it consist of a 
fy narrow box or side plait- 
_§ This skirt model is No. 
OL price 7d. or 15 cents, and 
_ in eight sizes for girls from 
'0 to nine years of age. 
. The waist is plain and round, 
' di closes at the back. It is 
"2d by one dart at each side 
. the front and by the usual 
. der-arm and shoulder seams. 
8 best to join the waist and 
. Tt as unless they are firmly 
’ ured, they will draw apart 
_ the waist-line. A belt of the 
_ wis may be added after the 
‘Ment is adjusted, but a Turk- 
. eh of some pretty color in 
_..0F Wool is preferable. The 
, del to this waist ia 7278, 
_. 25d or 10 cents, and is in 
" a sizes for girls from three 
~ ‘Une years of age. 
fhe coat is a jaunty little. 
ar, with a sack-front closing 
” -angle-breasted style and 
" Bding away at each side. An 
@r-arm dart removes the su- 
_ hoons fullness and makes the 
Mt nearly close-fitting, while 
(~ back is adjusted by a seam 
center and regular under- 
7s! Seams, A lap is sewed in 
_1each side-back skirt seam, 
"4 flat lap overlies the lower 
of the center seam. A row 
_, Uttons fastens the center lap 
* Nsition, and a small patch- 
~ 118 on the side of the front. 
;, beck is completed by a 
_, 0%, tam-down collar, while 
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; if and those of the skirt- Farner No 2 a est CosTuME 


(For Description see Page 16.) 


wn and laps are bordered 
|, 18 row of’ binding braid, 
bt cond row above it. 
Fe sieges bound, and its pone’ lap is faced with a bit of silk 
treet overlaid with the braid in diagonal rows. Three rows 
"ud encircle the wrist, and.a cravat of silk is at the throat. 
5 Re is suitable for any fabric made up into such garments, 
- ee 1377, price 10d. or 20 cents. It is in seven sizes for girls 
e rn nine years of age, and may again be seen on page 21 


a ie hat is of velvet, with a scarf of Surah silk tied at the back in 
z° W-knot, 
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‘ FictreE No. 5.—GIRLS’ STREET COSTUME. 
fe - (For Tllustration see Page 20.) 


y¢ StRE No. 5.—The Ulster illustrated by this engraving is the 


ee een or wrap to a street costume, the concealed dress- 
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portion of which consists of a polonaise and a gracefully shaped skurt- 
Both of the latter garments are cut by one model and unite in 
forming a pretty costume for home or general wear. The polonaise 
is cut after the Princess style, and closes at the back with buttons 
and button-holes. The skirt comprises the customary gores for 
the front and sides, and a breadth for the back. The dress is made 
of plain goods and neatly trimmed with plaid, as may be seen by 
referring to the engravings,of the pattern on page 345 of the Decem- 
ber Detineator. The model to the costume is No. 7333, price 10d. or 
20 cents, and is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. 
The Ulster is made of mixed cloth of the variety used for such 
garments, and has a graceful hood lined with plaid and decorated 
with buttons, machine-stitching and a tassel. The fronts are double- 
breasted, and close in the usual manner with button-holes and buttons. 
The back is shaped by English 
side-backs and a center-back 
seam. Extra widths are left on 
the side-back seams near the 
waist-line and are turned for- 
ward underneath, to make a 
backward fold on the outside. 
There are also extra widths left 
near the lower portion of the 
center seam, each being partly 
folded under for a hem and the 
left one then lapped over the 
right under a row of buttons. 
A button is also placed at the 
top of the plait in the side-back 
seam, and two are arranged upon 
a short lap cut upon the under 
side of the sleeve and fastening 
over the upper. A deep, roll- 
ing collar encircles the neck, and 
large patch-pockets are upon 
the fronts. All the edges are 
machine-stitched, although they 
may be plainly completed with 
hems or a border of fur. The 
model to this Ulster may be 
again seen upon page 20 of this 
fy. issue. It is No. 7359, price 10d. 
* np or 20 cents, and is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 
years of age. The garment may 
be made of waterproof, if Ulster 
cloth be not desired. Indeed, 
any material adapted to cloaks 
of any kind is suitable. 
, The hat is made of velvet, and. 
is neatly trimmed with satir. 
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FigvRE No. 6.—CHILD’S Cos- 
- TUME. 
(For MNiustration see Page 21.) 


Figure No. 6.—This natty lit- 
tle costume may be worn by a 
boy or girl, but somehow seems 
more appropriate for the former. 
The waist portion is in diagonal 
style, with a sort of blouse effect, 
although it is partly fitted by 
side-back seams, a center seam 
and an under-arm dart. The 
fronts are straight for a short 
distance downward from the 
throat, and close with button- 
holes and buttons. Below the 
end of this closing each slopes outward in a diagonal line, thus lap- 
ping the remainder of the two sections in double-breasted style. 
Long bretelles are sewed to the diagonal edge, and to the front above 
it and about the neck of the baek. They are faced with velvet, and 
buttons are arranged along the outer edge of each in front of the 
shoulder. A narrow military collar is sewed to the neck edge, and 
cuff-facings of velvet, decorated with buttons, are about the wrists. 
of the plain coat-sleeves. A wide velvet band also decorates the. 
lower edge of the waist portion, being added after the skirt is joined, 
so as to conceal the seam. The skirt is laid in clusters of three smal] 
plaits alternating with large plaits, each of the latter being overlaid 
with velvet and having three buttons placed at the lower portion of 
its outer edge. The effect is very pretty, and sos thatoof the whole 
costume. Two views of the model to this costume, similarly made 
up, are to be seen upon page 21. It.is No. 7363, price 10d. or 2C 
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cents, and is in five sizes for children from two to six years of age. 
Cloth, camel’s-hair, flannel, suiting or velvet will make up very made of contrasting 
handsomely in this manner ; and whenever cloth is used in its 


construction, machine-stitching 
alone will be found a pretty 
and stylish finish. 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Dlastrations see this Page.) 


No. 7367.—Plain and brocaded 
goods are united in this polonaise 
in the most charming fashion, 
the construction affording oppor- 
tunity for the development of a 
beautiful effect. The fronts 
proper are of plain goods and 
are turned under in straight 
hems at their closing edges, 
being lapped and sewed flatly 
one upon the other for about a- 
quarter of a yard from the bot- 
tom and then cfosed all the rest 
of their length with hooks and 
loops. Upon them are over- 
lapping or jacket fronts of bro- 
cade which reach to within a few 
inches of the closing, and the 
adjustment is effected by means 
of a bust dart and an under-arm 
dart taken up through both at 
once. The jacket-fronts extend 
but alittle below the extremities 
of the darts, and below them in 
the back edge of each front are 
clustered three upturning plaits, 
which drape this portion very 
gracefully. A center seam and 
side-back seams, all of which ter- 
minate a short distance below 
the waist-line, fit the back beau- 
tifully; the extra width at the 
bottom of each being folded in 
an under box-plait to provide 
adequate fullness to the drapery, 
which is square at its lower out- 
line and raised at each side by 
three upturning plaits a little 
below those in the front. Three 
pieces in inverted V-shape are 
cut from the bottom of the front, 


and then the spaces between are _ 


turned up and faced with bro- 
cade, and between the edges are 
arranged lacings of cable cord 
having its ends tipped with tas- 
sels and tied at the bottom. The 
front is ornamented with a simi- 
lar lacing extending from edge to 
edge of the jacket-fronts as far 
as the bust, and a straight, mili- 
tary collar of brocade finishes 
the neck. The sleeve is in coat 
style and has a brocaded cuff- 
facing, the edges of which part 
in V-shape at the outside of the 
arm and have a lacing of cord 
with tasselled ends’ between 
them. 

Although the disposal of the 
trimming upon this polonaise 


is quite simple, yet it produces - 


a most attractive result, and 
the arrangement will often be 
copied exactly as it is here rep- 
resented. Any variation which 
it is desired to make will not, 
however, affect the general style 
of the garment. See Misses’ 
figure No. 1 on page 16 of 
this issue, for an illustration of 


the polonaise completed in a different fashion. The closing may upturning plaits, which produce a pointedypanter upon the hip. 
be performed in the usual manner, if preferred. Any goods make are a center seam_and.side-back(seamsiin the back, which fit it 
up satisfactorily in this way, and the jacket-fronts may be omitted _ tifully and terminate a little below the line of the waist, the ex 
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FIictrRE No. 3.—G1Rg1Ls' CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 16.) 
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Misses’ POLoNnAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


We have pattern 
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if there be 8 scarcity of material; but as they can always b 
ds, they will usually be retained. 
o. 7367 in eight sizes for misses from eigt 


to fifteen years of age. Thre 
yards of plain material twenty 
two inches wide, with thre 
yards and a-half of brocade 
the same width, will make th 
polonaise for a miss of twely 
years. If goods forty-eigt 
inches wide be used, then on 
yard and a-fourth of the plai 
material, with one yard ap 
a-half of brocade, will suffic 
for its construction. Price « 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


ee 


MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 19.) 


No. 7360.—Although this cos 
tume is rich and elaborate, it i 
made of suit goods of only me 
dium value and the model is jus 
as well adapted to this class o 
fabrics as to the richest in vogu 
for misses’ wear. The skirt o 
the costume has a front-gorr, : 
gore for each side and a back 
breadth, and while the gores an 
smoothly fitted by darts, th 
back is gathered quite full, : 
placket-opening being finishe 
at the center. Before the seam 
joining the side-gores to tu 
breadth are closed, a handsom: 
drapery is arranged upon tk 
front and sides. It consists ¢ 
three breadths of the got: 
sewed together and then tum 
in at the top and bottom abo: 
three-quarters of an inch fo 
hems. About two inches froz 
the bottom are three rows 0 
shirring, not more than a-qua! 
ter of an inch apart. Quite 
wide space intervenes betweg 
these and the next shirring, # 
then a row is taken up, by w 
a tuck or welt about an t 
wide is formed. Above this 
a deeper tuck and three row 
shirring, and then another 
space, a tuck about an inch 
a-half wide, and one a 
three-fourths of an isch w 
Above this there are three 
of shirring clustered togethe 
at the bottom, then an int 
of an inch, and lastly the 
row of shirring, which gives 
top its ruffled finish. The 
of this drapery reaches to wi 
a-quarter of a yard from 
top, and the bottom exten 
within four or five inches of 
bottom of the skirt; the : 
between it and the lower 
being concealed by two ro 
ene PMEne which ex} 
entirely around the skirt. 

The body of the costume 
a double-breasted basque- 
and a polonaise- back, the 
forming the back-drapery. 
fronts curve away di 
from the closing, which ex 
only alittle below the waist- 
and each side is fitted by a 
dart and an under-arm dar 
the back edge is draped by 


— = ———- 


less at the extremity of each being folded in an under box-plait. 
‘he polonaise portion is of an oblong outline before it is draped, 
ut is arranged to fall in a deep point by laying five overlapping 


laits in the right side and one 
urning downward in the left 
ide. The edges of the polonaise, 
elow the under-arm seams, are 


ncluded in the side seams of the’ 


kirt as far as the bottom of these 
laite, and a handsome bow is 
astened at each side. The edges 
f the basque and polonaise are 
iped with a contrasting color, 


nd the front is closed with but- 


on-holes and pearl buttons, a 
ow of buttons being added 
pon the overlapping side to 
erfect the double-breasted ef- 
ct. A fine side-plaiting ex- 
nds from under the wrist of 
1e coat-shaped sleeve, and a 
wling collar, finished with a 
iping, completes the neck. 
It 1s very easy, by examining 
ve engravin to imagine a 
‘eat many charming combina- 
ons and variations that may be 
veloped with this model. 
nother handsome illustration 
' the costume may be seen by. 
ferring to Misses’ figure No. 2 
1 page 17 of this issue. The 
ont-drapery, collar, sleeve- 
immings and pipings may con- 
wt with the remainder of the 
stume; or the body and drap- 
y may be alike, but different 
ym the skirt. A very pretty 
stume of this style has the 
vnt-drapery of velvet and the 
nainder of serge suiting. 
1other has a velvet ruffle 
on the skirt, which extends 
high as the bottom of the 


mt-drapery; and the collar and — 


eve-trimmings are also of vel- 
t, the body of the costume 
ing of plaid goods. . 

We have pattern No. 7360 in 
‘ht sizes for misses from eight 
fifteen years of age. To make 
»costume for a miss of eleven 
ars, will require eight yards 
i three-eighths of material 
enty-two inches wide. If 
wis forty-eight inches wide 
selected for the construction, 
no three yards and: seven- 
hths will suffice. Price of pat- 
a, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ ULSTER. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 20.) 


To. 7359. —The graceful fitting 
‘shapely outlines of this gar- 
at render 7 suitable for any 
asion requiring such 8 wrap, 
its amplitude and simplicit 

onstruction make it especial- 
lesirable for school and gen- 
_wear. Ulster cloth of a 
#d brown shade is selected 
‘Yhe model, and a ailk hood- 
‘4g and pretty buttons con- 
tte the decorations. The 
.£ is double-breasted and has 
ight hems at its closing 
ts, which are united their 
re length with button-holes 
«composition buttons, 4 row 
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Fievrse No. 4.—GIR1Ls’ CosTuME 
(For Description see Page 17.) 
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MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 18.) 
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and the center seam is discontinued a short distance from the bottom, 
narrow extensions allowed at its termination being folded under in 
hems and lapped from the left side over the right. The side-back 


skirt seams have folded laps upon 
them, surmounted by buttons. 
A square patch-pocket _ rests 
upon each side, and a button 
decorates each of its upper cor- 
ners. A rolling collar, which 
in shape is a becoming modifi- 
cation of the ‘ Byron” style, 
encircles the neck, and in the 
same seam with it is sewed a hood 


‘in the stylish Capuchin shape. 


The hood is constructed of one 
section of material, lincd with 
silk and seamed together through 
the center. The ends are turn- 
ed over about an inch and a- 
half, which turns the edge over 
all around; and the lower part 
falls gracefully, without any set 
arrangement. The sleeve is of 
the coat shape, with extensions 
upon the lower part of its out- 
side seam, that are lapped un- 
der a row of buttons. 

Ulsters of this style are not 
rainy-day garments alone—they 
are just as desirable for fair 
weather, and may be trimmed 
with fur, braid, stitching or any 
decoration in vogue for girls’ 
cloaks. Bands of plush, velvet 
or novelty goods of any kind are 
very pretty upon them, while a 
plain finish is equally stylish. 
The hood may be lined with 
bright-colored silk, satin or 
plush, or with material match- 
ing the goods in color. Plaid 
goods are selected for this pur- 

ose with good results, as may 

seen by referring to Girls’ 

figure No. 5 on page 20 of this 
DELINEATOR. 

We have pattern No. 7359 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. Of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, 
three yards and a-half are need- 
ed in making the Ulster for a 
girl of five years, If goods 
forty-eight tiches wide be used, 
a yard and three-fourths will be 
sufficient. It will also require 
three-fourths of a yard of silk 
twenty-two inches wide, to line 
the hood. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 20.) 


No. 7364.—Suit goods and 
silk—the latter being employed 
for the sash and trimming—are 
combined in this costume. The 
construction is extremely sim- 
ple, but it is also particularly 
effective. The front of the body 
is in jacket style, with straight 
hems at its closing, and a tiny 
bust dart and an under-arm dart 
in each side. Button-holes 
and buttons close it from the 
throat to the bottom. and the 
lower edge is shaped to form a 
point at the extremity of the clos- 
ing and half-way between it and 
the.under-arm,seam. The center- 


trons being added on the overlapping side to carry out the back islaid in a box-plait, with two narrow side-plaits turning from 


e-breasted effect. Side-back 
e back beautifully, without pro 


ores and a curved center seam 
ducing too close an adjustment; 


each side of it. all of which are stitched in thei folds to a little below 
the waist-line. The remainder of the adjnstiiici:i is performed by nar- 
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posed of a front-gore and side-gores, which are sewed without full- 


ness to a belt that passes under 
the back and is tacked to the 
body at the waist-line of the fit- 
ting seams. <A broad band of 
silk borders the lower edges of 
the jacket-fronts, and from each 
point falls a silk tassel. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, and at 
the wrist is a round cuff-facing 
of silk, with three buttons at | 
the outside of the arm A 
straight collar, piped about its 
edges, completes the neck, and 
extending from the shoulder 
seama upon each side of the 
front is a lapel-ornament, which 
appears double, but is formed of 
a single piece of the material 
piped all around and faced with 
sik upon its reversed front 
edge. The sash is carelessly 
arranged low down about the 
waist and is tied in a handsome 
bow at the back. 

Velvet, plush, brocade, satin, 
braid or any similar decorations 
may be used in the manner in> 
which the silk is applied in the 
present instance, and the tassels 
may be omitted or retained at 
the pleasure of the wearer, They 
are very fashionable decora- 
tions, and, when selected in 
bright colors or in tints to match 
the material, they add very much 
to the beauty and novelty of the 
costume. At Girls’ figure No. 
3 on page 18 of this issue, the 
costume is again prettily shown. 
Any material makes up elegantly 
by the model, plaids, flannels, 
camel's-hairs and all similar suit- 
ngs being especially admirable. 

Ve have pattern No. 7364 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
for the costume, four yards will be required for a girl of six years. 


If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and five-eighths 
It will also require two yards and three-eighths of silk 


will suffice. 
eighteen inches wide for a sash. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee ee 
CHILD’S HOOD. 


(For Dlustrations see Page 21.) 
No. 7376.—The stylish little hood represented by these engrav- 


359 
Front View. 


GrRLs’ ULSTER. 
(For Description see Page 19.) 
ing is, indeed, a jaunty and comfortable addition to the costume, 


wraj or coat of a wee maiden. It is made of suit goods and 
t  Jwith cherry alk and hac a thiepk taceel fastened to its Gpoirt. 


FIGURE No. 5.—GIRLs’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 17.) 
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its beauty as well as its utility. 

All varieties of cloakings, suit- 
ings and fancy materials will be 
made up into coquettish little 
hoods of this shape, and the lin- 
ings may be fancy or plain, gay 
or sober, costly or inexpensive, 
according to the taste of the 
maker and the quality of the 
material. Plush is muchusi 
for lining hoods and wraps of 
all descriptions, red being the 
favorite color. The hood mar 
be adjustable, or it may te 
permanently attached to the gar- 
ment for which it is intended. 
Instead of ribbon, cords and ta 
sels may be used for ties, with 
very fashionable results. | 

Pattern No. 7376 is in one sz, 
and calls for seven-eighths of 4 
yard of any material rangi: 
from twenty-two to forty-eight 
inches in width, in the constrn 
tion of a hood like it. It wil 
also require seven-eighths of : 
yard of silk twenty-two inche 
wide, for lining. Price of pat 
tern, 3d. or 5 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 21.) 


No. 7377.—A very pretty cos 
model, adapted to any coatin 
material, is represented in the: 

ictures. It has straight cle 
ing edges from the throat toa li 
tle below the waist-line, and the 
the fronts round away toward the back.something in the sar 
manner as the “Continental” style. The back is slightly roundir 
at its lower edge, and the adjustment of the coat is performed by : 
under-arm dart in each side of the front and slightly arching cen‘ 
and side seams, and is close enough to be both comfortable and sty 
ish. Upon the center seam, below the waist-line, is arranged 
pointed ornament, which is piped with satin that contrasts nice 
with the soft finish of the cloaking composing the model. A row 
buttons is placed down the center of this ornament, and in t 
lower part of each side seam is inserted a long lap, which 
finished with a piping. A pretty little pocket, turned over at 
top in a pointed lap, is placed on each side of the front, and the 


71364 
Front View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 

(For Description see Page 19.) 

| 

is faced and the edges piped with satin,<the-bottom of the coat } 
also piped with satin. The sleeve is in ccat shape and is Qeac 
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upon the upper side. About the neck is a rolling collar, which 
harmonizes agreeably in outline with the bottom of the coat, being 
rounded away from the ends and piped with satin. 


and rubber buttons are used in 
closing the front of the coat. 
Beaver, fancy cloth, Ulster 
goods, heavy suitings with lin- 
ings, and indeed any seasonable 
materials make up prettily in 
this way and may be trimmed 
with velvet, fur, braid, machine- 
stitching, plush or any decorative 
material Another view of the 
jacket, where it forms a portion 
ofa pretty street toilette, may 
he seen on page 19 of this mag- 
wine at Girls’ figure No. 4. A 
wetty little coat of this style is 
nade of corduroy, and the de- 
‘orations are of brocaded plush. 
\nother is of velvet and has silk 
nmmings. Smooth cloths in 
ivery or mode shades are much 
dmired for such garments as 
his, and silk or mohair braid, 
vith small ivory, silk or braid 
attons in bell shape, form very 
retty decorations or them, the 
raid being applied as bindings, 
nd in loops or straps extending 
ack from beneath the binding 
about two inches and havin 
reir edges stitched down all 
round. Silk in a contrasting 
‘lor may be applied in the same 
‘ay, but braid is preferable, 
ecause it does not show wear. 


We have pattern No. 7377 in seven sizes for girls from three 
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style and lap from the left side over the right, as represented. 
The skirt is in kilt style, the plaits being laid in clusters of three 


Button-holes narrow ones, with a single broader plait intervening between 


a) iy 


pk Mt . 


FiectrE No. 6.—CHILpD’s COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 17.) 


every twoclusters. Itis seamed 
to the bottom of the waist, and 
the seam is concealed by a bias 
band about the width of a belt 
stitched down at both edges. 
This band, and also the broad 
plaits, are of plaid; and a lapel 
collar of the same rolls away from 
the neck at the back and, en- 
closing the straight edges of the 
front in heart shape, extends 
in gradually tapering ends to 
the bottom of the double-breast- 
ed portion. A little, straight, 
standing collar completes the 
neck, and pointed cuff-facings 
of plaid ornament the close coat- 
sleeve. Button-holes and metal 
buttons, painted in the same 
colors as the plaid, close. the 
straight edges of the front; and 
a button and simulated button- 
hole are placed upon the end of 
the bias band at the top of the 
skirt. 

Such a costume as this is as 
convenient as it is stylish and 
simple. Any material makes up 
prettily by the model, and the 
construction of the skirt and 
the arrangement of the body 
afford ample opportunity for the 
development of charming con- 
trasts. Velvet, plush, figured or 


novelty goods of any kind may be applied in the same manner as 


) nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two the plaid in the present instance, and with ed pleasing results. 


ards and a-fourth are needed in making the coat for a girl of six In the formation of the skirt, straight bread 


WN 


zara. If goods forty-eight 
‘ches wide be used, one yard 
idan-eighth will suffice. Price 
‘ pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


a 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7363.—This costume illus- 
ates a new mode of construc- 
m, which, without being at 
(intricate or difficult to accom- 
ish,is highly attractive. The 
terial selected for the gar- 
ont is plain suit goods, and the 
miming consists of plaid hav- 


Front View. 


7376 


CniLp’s Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 20.) 


7376 


Back View. 


are joined together 
until the requisite width is ob- 
tained, and then the bottom is 
turned up for a hem, after which 
the plaits are laid and pressed 
flatly on the wrong side. A 
pleasing variation of the mode 
is illustrated at Child's figure 
No. 6, on this page of this 

LINEATOR. By illustrating the 
same garment in different mate- 
rials and with different styles of 
trimming, we endeavor to show 
how the effect may be varied 
without detracting from the 
original grace of the model. 
From a study of these differ- 
ences of effect may be derived 


z the same tint for a ground shade and bars of bright color in suggestions, by which still other variations can be obtained. 


oken squares. The body of the costume is quite long-waisted, 
d is adjusted in a loose and fashionable manner with a dart under 


six years of age. 


e have pattern No. 7363 in five sizes for children from two to 
Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yards 


7377 Bier 


; 1369 
Front View. Back View. Front View. 


Grats’ Coat. CHILD's COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 20.) (For Description see this Page.) 


h arm, side-back gores extending to the shoulders and acurved will make the costume for a child of five years_ | If material forty- 
mdown the center. Its closing edges are straight for afew inches eight inches wide be selected;two yards will-be required for the 
n the throat, and then they commence to widen in double-breasted purpose of construction. Price of pattern,-10d. or 20 cents. 


' bottom. 
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STYLES FOR DOLLS. 


Figure No. 1—LADY DOLLS’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Ulustration see this Page.) 


Figure No, 1.—Madamoiselle Dolly is here dressed very stylishly 
and looks as if she were perfectly conscious of it. There is no doubt 
but that she feels a little vain, and you can scarcely blame her, she 
is so prettily arrayed. Her skirt is dan pated, and is trimmed with 
a wide flounce below a narrow one, each laid in kilt-plaits, and 
the top one stitched down close to its edge. You need not put 
so much trimming on the skirt 
unless you want to, as it is just 
as stylish with no trimming at 
all or with a very narrow one. 
The suit is made of cashmere, 
but the top flounce is of silk. 

The polonaise is of the pretty 
Princess style, and is neatly fit- 
ted, and draped high at the sides 
to form the side-points seen in 
the picture. The edge is trim- 
med with lace, which is headed 
by a tiny silk plaiting, while the 
wrist of the sleeve is finished to 
correspond, A dainty collar, 
also edged with lace, is about the 
neck and meets over a pretty 
cravat of ribbon. 

The polonaise and skirt are 
separately illustrated on page 
24, where you may see another 
method of making them up. The 
two models are in Set No, 65, 
which is in seven sizes for dolls 
from twelve to twenty-four inches USE TL “a 
tall, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. ———S=——ea—r—r—n—oe—— 

The lovely little bonnet is of 
velvet, trimmed with ribbon and 
an ostrich tip. 
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FigurE No. 1.—Lapy DOLLs’ 
WALKING COSTUME. 

(For Description see this Page.) 
——>——— 


Fieu,r No. 2.—LADY DOLLS’ 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 2.—Here is a 
dolly who looks very matronly, 
and who knows but she heads a 
family of doll boys and girls? 
Anyhow, she is dressed just as 
your mamma is and has a long 
skirt of plain silk daintily trim- 
med with a narrow plaiting of 
the same. To this skirt are at- 
tached ashirred and plaited side- 
drapery, and a gc back- 
drapery with deep scollops at the 
The side-drapery is 
prettily trimmed with fringe, 
and the back-drapery is crossed 
by astrap of the brocade to hold 
it in place. There is a part of 
the front-gore between the two 
draperies that may be left plain 
or you can cover it with rows 0 
fringe, lace, plaiting, puffing, etc. 

The basque has a oi front and a pretty coat-tail back, and is as 
snugly fitted as yon could wish. Its edges are finished with un- 
der- facings, and the neck and wrists are bordered with ruffles of lace. 

You can use all one material or two or three fabrics in making up 
this costume; and by turning to page 23, you will see another pretty 
way of decorating the garments, The patterns to both basque and 
skirt are to be found in Set No. 63, which is in seven sizes for lady 
dolls from twelve to twenty-four inches long, and costs 10d. or 20 
cents, 
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FIGURE No. 3,—GIRL Dots’ Sire 
COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


——_—_ ->- —— 


Figure No. 3.—GIRL DOLLS’ SLIP COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
BRraner Non 2 —A hahv oir) ar hag alwave laake verv cunnine in 


FiaurE No.-2.—Lapy DOLLs’ 
CosTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


a short, full slip with a gay sash of silk or ribbon, and so does the 
dolly whom you play is a baby or a very little girl or boy. Ther 
is nothing elaborate about the making of the Sean's as there are 
only two yoke portions and two skirt-and-body portions gathered 
to the yoke, and neat little sleeves finished with lace and insertion, 
The joining of the yoke is also concealed by a frill of lace and a roy 
of insertion, and there is a jaunty little bow of ribbon at the throst 
The slip is trimmed at the bottom with two frills of lace and a row 
of insertion, and you may add a few tucks if you like. 

: Cambric, Swiss, lawn or lines 
may be used for this little slip 
which you can trim with white 
and colored lace or embroidery, 
or make perfectly plain. Th 
model to this costume is foul 
in Set No. 66, which is also | 
lustrated on page 24. It cos 
7d. or 15 cents, and is in seven 
sizes for girl dolls from twelve 
to twenty-four inches tall. 


——— 


Fiectre No. 4.—GIRL DOLIS 
STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page) 


Figure No. 4.—This charming 
and stylish little costume is mail 
of flannel, and is very plaisl 
completed. It consists of « ski 
and basque permanently unite! 
so that both garments are pf 
on at once. e skirt is fou 
gored and is hemmed up at th 
bottom, while the top of its bed 
breadth is neatly shirred belt 
the belt isadded. A strip of m 
terial is sewed across the gor 
and turned up in the “washe 
woman” style of drapery. 7 
basque is fitted in the same W 
that all the dolls’ basques & 
having a dart at each side, 3 c# 
ter seam and side-back seal 
The back and side-back skirts4 
divided into two tabs, and e@ 
is plaited or gathered at the & 
tom and tacked to the skirt 0’ 
the end of the drapery str 
knotted and tasselled cord bel 
fastened over the ends. 

You may line the tabs, t 
drapery and the wrists of t 
sleeves with gay silk, and plact 
knot of the same at the thro 
where the standing collar mee 
if you want the costume to 
a little showy. You may 4 
place a narrow plaiting of £ 
satin under the hem of the 
if you like; and bows of ¢ 
ribbon may be used in place 
the cord and tassels. If you 
to page 23, you will see bi 
pretty the suit looks made 
of striped goods. The model to the costume will be found in! 
No. which also contains a cosy little dressing sack and 4 \ 
dainty little apron. The Set is in seven sizes for girl dolls i 
twelve to twenty-four inches tall, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The hat is of the Derby style and is made of felt. 


FiguRE No. 4.—Girt DoLLs’ 
STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


———— 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 63, 
CONSISTING OF A CoAT BASQUE AND DEMI-TRAIN SKIRT. 
(For lustrations see Page 23.) 
Set No. 63.4+How fortunate for dolly that these pretty patt? 
are ready just in season for the holidays, when all good dolls! 


vaad cairls have nrettvy thince sent ta them The easthime romp" 
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in this Set is composed of a coat basque and a demi-trained skirt, and 
will be suitable to wear to any festivities to which dollies are invited. 
Lavy Dous’ Coat Basque.—The material represented is suit 
of the blue tint you see in a peacock’s feathers, and the trim- 
mings are little gilt buttons and silk pipings) The closing edges of 
the front are turned under in straight hems and are slightly pointed 
at each side below these hems. There is a tiny dart in each 
side, and at the back are side-gores and a curving center seam, 
which perform the fitting. The center seam is not closed from a 
ttle below the waist-line, and has narrow extra-widths allowed on 
its edges, which are folded 
under for hems, The cen- 
ter and side-backs are a 
iar deal longer than the 
nts and fall in long coat- 
tails which are made to 
look very pretty by hav- 
ing buttons arranged in 
rows upon the side-back 
seams. All the edges are 
piped with silk, and the 
pretty, coat-shaped sleeve 
is finshed at the wrist 
with piping and decorated 
with three buttons. The 
collar is a straight band 
sloped off at the corners 
ind edged with piping. 
Lapy Dotts’ Drm-— 
Tracs Sxrrt.—Perhaps 
sou may think it is diffi- 
sult to meke this skirt, but 
t really is not. This is 
he way it is done. A 
ront-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth are cut and 
oined together, and then the draperies are added. Upon each 
ide there is a piece, which is laid up im plaits at its back edge and 
hirred twice about an inch from the front. It is placed upon the 
dart, with the tops of the parts even and its back edge over the 
ide-back seam of the skirt, and is stitched there and along the 
hirring. The back-drapery is formed of a piece that is slashed 
hrough the center for a placket-opening in the same manner as the 
kirt and is shaped at the bottom in a broad tab between two nar- 
ower ones, Itis sewed over the skirt so as to conceal the seam of the 
ide-draperies as far as the 
econd plait from the bot- 
om in each of these; and 
I its edges, as well as the 
ide-draperies, are finished 
vith pipings of silk. The 
op is gathered, and so is 
be breadth of the skirt, 
nd a belt is sewed to 
he skirt and draperies at 


mee. Straps of the ma- 
erial, pl with silk, 
re sewed just above the 


jlaces where the seams 
nd that join the back- 
rapery to the skirt, and 
he ends of these straps 
re pointed and fastened 
ogether with a_ buckle. 
‘hree pairs of ribbons are 
astened under the shirr- 
d edges of the side-drap- 
ries and tied together in 
ows at the center, Just as 
ou see them in the picture. 

Now you see how easy 
- is to make the whole 
uit. On page 22 of this 
ook, at Lady Dolls’ figure 
lo. 2: may be seen another preety illustration of this skirt and 
asque, ag worn by dolly. ou can put a_ tiny plaiting or a 
iffe on the bottom of the skirt if you like, but it is just as fashion- 
jle to have it plain. Any kind of material is suitable for such a 
sstime, but, of course, if you have a piece of silk or velvet or some 
ther rich goods, so much the better. If you have only enough for 
1¢ basque, you can use it for that, and make the skirt of something 
ee, and it will also be very fashionable. 

Set No. 63 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from twelve to twenty- 
var inches tall. Of material twenty-two inches wide, a yard and 
veeighths are needed in making the costume for a lady doll 
eontv-two inches tall. Price of Set. 10d. or 20 cents. 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 63.—CoNsISTING OF A CoaT BASQUE AND Demi- 
TRAIN SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 22.) at 


GIRL DOLLS' SET No. 64.—ConsistiInc OF A WALKING CosTuME, DRESSING 
SACK, AND APRON. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 64, 
CONSISTING OF A WALKING CostuME, DreEssina SACK, AND APRON. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 64.—It seems as if the dolls’ dressmaker were doing her 
best to design charming styles for the girl dollies, and many of the 
most beautiful ones she has provided are like those furnished for your- 
self. . Of course, it pleases you to have dolly’s toilettes like your own. 

Girt Dots’ Watkine Costume.—This costume is really com- 
posed of a skirt and a long basque, but the two are tacked perman- 
ently together, so that 
they are lege slipped on 
or off Miss Dolly at once. 
The material selected for 
thedress is striped cambric, 
and pipings of cardinal 
cambric and ribbon bows 
form the trimming. The 
skirt is composed of a 
front-gore, a gore for each 
side and a_ back-breadth. 
After the gores are joined 
together, the flat scarf- 
drapery you see is placed 
over them and run along 
ite lower edge and then 
turned so that the seam 
cannot be seen, and the 
ends are sewed in with the 
side-gore seams. The 
back-breadth has six rows 
of gathering across the top 
distances of about 

three-fourths of an inch 

apart, and this forms what is called “gauging” and is very stylish. 
Very likely, some of your mamma's dresses are made this way. 
The left side seam is open for a short distance from the top for a 
placket, and the top of the skirt is sewed to a belt. The basque is 
folded underneath for hems at the closing and is closed with button- 
holes and little porcelain buttons, and below the last button and 
button-hole it is cut away diagonally. There is a dart in each side 
of the front, and the back has side-backs and a curving center seam, 
which fit it beautifully. The center seam is closed only to a short 
distance below the waigt-line, and the ends, of each center-portion - 
: and the side-back next to — 

it are plaited in a long tab, 
which reaches far below 
the front of the basque and 
is fastened upon the skirt 
at the bottom of the scarf- 
drapery under a nibbon 
bow, showing the gauging 
very prettily. The sleeve 
ig In coat shape, and the 
neck is completed with a 
little standing collar. The 
top of the scarf, the wrists 
of the sleeves, the collar 
and the edges of the basque 
are all piped with cardinal. 

Hither woolen or cotton 
materials make up nicely 
into dresses of this style, 
and if you have two pretty —— 
varieties of goods, you can 
make the skirt of one kind 
and the basque and drap- 
ery of another. If you pe 
fer trimming on the skirt, 
you can add a tiny ruffle 
or plaiting under or over 
the lower edge, but much 
trimming is not fashionable 
upon such skirts, and, of course, you do not wish your dolly to be 
unfashionably dressed. A picture of Miss Dolly, with this costume on, 
may be seen at Girl Dolls’ figure No. 4, on page 22 of this magazine. - 

Girt Dotts’ Dressing Sack.—When Dolly wants to be comfort- 
able in an “at home” sort of way, she needs a dressing sack, and 
here is one so pretty that it seems suitable for any occasion requiring 
her company. It is made of Swiss and is fitted by seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms, and a seam through the center of the 
back. The fronts are sloped away a trifle, and all the edges are 
finished with a row of lace|headed \byra row of Swiss insertion, the 
same being continued aliout the neck. The center seam is concealed 
by a row of inaertiin td. + - two rows of lace. and a little bow of 


23 ~ 


24 
bright ribbon is fastened at the throat. The sleeve is a shape that 
we sometimes call the “ angel” sleeve, because it is so wide at the 
wrist. It has but one seam, and is trimmed with lace and insertion. 


Nainsook, lawn, muslin, print, cambric and bright or delicately 
tinted flannels and cashmeres make up beautifully into dressing sacks 
of this style, and if you trim them with embroidery, narrow bands, 
lace, tiny ruffles or velvet, your dolly cannot fail to be pleased. 

Girt Dots’ Apron.—“ Such a cunning little apron,” you will say, 
“Just what I need to 
Well, it is very easy to make, 


-when you behold this charming little model. 
make Dolly appear neat and tidy.” 
and asmall piece of nainsook will 
form avery pretty one. The top 
is shaped to form a heart-shaped 
bib, and the bottom is gracefully 
curved. All the edges are border- 
ed with narrow lace edging, and 
ties of the material are sewed to 
the corners and buttoned at the 
back. 

Lawn, Swiss, muslin or plain 
or figured wash goods of any 
kind will make pretty aprons, 
and the only trimming they need 
is @ Narrow edging, a ruffle or a 
little band. 

Set No. 64 is in seven sizes 
for girl dolls from twelve to 
twenty-four inches tall. To 
make the costume for a girl doll 
twenty-two inches tall, will re- 
quire five-eighths of a yard of 
material thirty-six inches wide. 

It will also require three-eighths 
of a yard of material for the sack, and one-fourth of a yard for the 
apron, each thirty six inches wide. Price of Set, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—~<~——__—_—_- 


LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 65, 
CONSISTING OF A WALKING SKIRT AND POLONAISE. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 65.—In this Set there are two pretty and useful garments. 
The polonaise may be worn with any other style of skirt, and the 
skirt with any other over-dress, The material used in making them 
in this instance is white cashmere, and the trimming consists of 
ruffles of the same and black velvet ribbon. 

Lapy Dots’ Waxrxine Sxirt.—A front-gore, a gore for each side 
and a back-breadth are used in making the skirt, and the front-gore 
is fitted smoothly, while the side-gores and breadth are slightly 
gathered at the top before being sewed to the belt. The placket- 
opening is made at the center of the breadth. Three, narrow, bias 
ruffles trim the bottom of the 
skirt, each of them being gather- 
ed at the top, with the upper one 
just far enough from the edge 
to form its own heading. 

Lapy Dots’ Potonaisz.—The 
polonaise folds under in hems at 
the closing edges and has a dart 
in each side of the front, and its 
back is fitted by side-back seams 
and a center seam, all of which 
end just a little way below the 
waist-line. There is some extra 
fullness at the ends of these 
seams, which is laid in plaits that 
make the back just full enough 
to be stylish and pretty. There 
are two upward-turning plaits 
folded in each back edge of the 
front, and two turningdownward 
in each edge of the back; and 
tapes are fastened under them 
and tied together to hold the 
drapery gracefully about Miss 
Dolly’s figure. Another tape is fastened to the plaits below the 
waist-line at one end and to the skirt lower down at the other. 
The back of the polonaise falls in two deep points, and all the lower 
edges are bordered with a band of velvet ribbon, which continues 
up each side of the front to the shoulder seam. The sleeve is in 
coat shape and is trimmed at the wrist with a band of velvet ribbon, 
and the neck is finished with a little standing collar. 

If you add a row of lace under the velvet, it will enrich the suit 
very much; but either one is a pretty trimming when used alone. 
Any material suitable for yourself or your mamma is advisable for a 
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LADY DOLLS’ SET No. 63.—ConsIstiING OF A WALKING SKIRT 
AND POLONAISE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


GIRL DOLLS’ SET No. 66.—Consistine oF A YOKE SuiP AND JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


skirt and polonaise made by these models, and it is just as fashion. 
able to make the polonaise of one kind and the skirt of another x 
to have them alike. Sometimes the skirt is made up perfectly plain 
and the polonaise is cut in scollops and bound with bright coke, 
You can see just how your own Dolly cad look by turning to page 
22 of this DetiveaTor and selecting Laay Doll’s figure No. 1, wher 
both patterns unite in forming a pretty street toilette. 

Set No. 65 is in seven sizes for lady dolls from twelve to tweny- 
four inches tall. To make this stylish costume for a lady dd 
twenty-two inches tall, will require a yard and a-fourth of matend 
twenty-two inches wide. Price 
of Set, 10d. or 20 cents. 


———_@—____—. 


GIRL DOLLS' SET No. 66, | 


CoNSISTING OF A YOKE-SLIP As? 
JACKET, 


(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


Ser No. 66.—One of the pre- 
test dresses for either a real lin 
girl or a girl dolly is a slip, ad 
we are sure you will think wi 
you make a yoke slip like tk 
one here illustrated. 

Girt Doris’ Yoke Sur- 
The material is Swiss, and th 
body of the slip is formed d 
the parts joined by seams unde 
the arms. It is gathered atte 
top and sewed to a yoke, whid 
has seams upon the shoulder 
and is open at the center of the back, where its ends are tumd 
under for hems. The back of the slip is also open for some incha, 
and its overlapping edge is turned under for a hem. The yok 
is made entirely of strips of Swiss and lace insertion, and is edge 
with a row of lace set on under a tiny band. Upon the bottomd 
the slip is a row of Swiss insertion between two rows of lace inser 
tion, and below is a row of wider lace. The sleeve is in coat shay 
and is trimmed at the wrist with a row of lace headed by two row 
of insertion. Button-holes and little pearl buttons close the back 
A sash of pale blue ribbon is gracefully arranged low down sho. 
the slip, and is tied in a large, double bow -knot at the back. 

Lawn, nainsook, plain or figured cambric, fine muslin or, indeed 
any kind of dress goods makes up prettily in such slips for girl do 
lies, and embroidery, narrow ruffles, bias bands and other ne 
trimmings are pretty upon them. You can tuck a piece for th 
yoke, or you can make it of plain cloth, and in either event it wi 
be pretty. Another pretty representation of this elegant little gu 
ment may be seen by referring to Girl Dolls’ figure ft 0. 3, on pag 
22 of this DELINEATOR. | 

Girt Douis’ Jacket.—A com 
fortable jacket for dolly to wes 
upon cool mornings over her sli 
or any other dress, forms the r 
mainder of this Set. It is mad 
of blue flannel, and is pretti: 
fitted by seams under the arm 
and a seam through the cente 
of the back. It is cut in dee| 
scollops around the bottom au 
bound with white braid. Th 
fronts turn under for hems am 
are closed with button-holes an! 
pearl buttons, and the neck! 
finished with a little sailor colla 
bound all around with braid 
The sleeve is in coat shape, am 
is rounded off a little toward th 
outside seam and is finished wit 
braid and daintily ornamenté 
with a button at the end of tb 
seam. Cashmere, silk, flante 
of any color and a great mat} 
other materials are useful in making such sacks as these, and as th 
model only requires a small quantity of goods, no doubt you wi 
make. your doll happy by providing her with two or three of di 
erent colors. Narrow lace, bias bands or pipings are pretty dec 
rations for such a sack. 

Set No. 66 is in seven sizes for girl dolls from twelve to twent! 
four inches tall. Of material twenty-two inches wide, half s-: ar 
is needed in making the jacket for a girl doll twenty-two ate 
tall. Three-fourths ofa yard, of) goods thirty-six inches wide ¥ 
suffice for the yoke slip.’ Price of Set) 7d. or 15 canta } 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


made to match a costume of handsome suiting, the crown may be 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Often the query comes to us, “ How shall such and such a bonnet 
or hat be worn?” A lady’s mirror seems to us a more reliable 


source of information than the opinions or 
dictates of people one has never seen, and 
we should advise every lady reader who is 


in doubt about such matters to consult this . 


friend of so much reflection, and arrange 
her bonnet upon her head before it, until 
she is satisfied that she has hit upon the 
most suitable position. We can only give 
general directions, and as what agrees 
with one face is not becoming to another, 
we must let the wearers themselves decide 


of the latter. 
LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficvre No, 4.—The engraving illustrates a very stylish bonnet 
suitable for ladies whose years are beyond 
the teens. It is of fine, soft felt, and its 


brim is lined with shirred satin and bordered 
on the outside with a row of beaded gimp. 
A large bow of satin ribbon with fringed 
ends is fastened over the top of the tie-string 
at the right side of the bonnet, and the tie 
for the other side also commences under it, 
crosses the back and is fastened at the prop- 
er place at the left side under a fancy pin. 
A large, full tip is laid about the front of the 


the weighty matter of becomingness. 


crown and completes the bonnet very hand- 
somely. The crown is square, and the brim 
wide and drouping, with several dents at 


EVENING HEAD-DRESS. 


Ficore No. 1.—This engraving is only 
intended to represent a pretty method of 
arranging a Spanish lace scarf or fichu upon 
the head, to wear with full dress to the opera 
or a ball. A long scarf may be crossed at 
the back, or it can be pinned back at each 
side with fancy hair-pins. Obtain the effect 
and let personal ingenuity direct the details. 


LADIES’ EVENING BONNET. 


FIGURE No. 1.—EVENING HEAD-DREs8s. 


Freure No. 2.—A small cap frame, with 


a narrow brim, forms the foundation of this 


bonnet. The brim is covered smoothly, and is ornamented at the 
edge with a fancy gilt braid. The crown is covered with carelessly 
a wreath of roses encircles it in a charming 


arranged satin, an 
manner. The ties are 
of satin ribbon of the 
color of the crown 
satin. The brim may 
be lined with bright- 
colored plush or satin. 
Plush or velvet may 
be used in the same 
maaner in making an 
evening bonnet; and 
while cream or ivory 
white will be the gen- 
eral favorite, rose, 
pale-blue, heliotrope, 
garnet, old-gold and 
straw-color will be 
selected by those 
liking a hint of bright- 
ness in their bonnets. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Fieure No. 3.-- 


The engraving illus- 
trates a dressy, stylish 
bonnet, suitable for 
young and_ elderly 
ladies. The brim is 
lined with shirred 
satin and covered 
With loeps of satin 
ribbon arranged in 
three rows. The 
crown is in cap shape, 
and is loosely covered 
with plush. The ties 
are of twilled satin, 
fastened near the back 


£iGURE No. 2.—LapiEes’ EVENING BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on this 
Page.) 


under a cluster of cherries and foliage. The fruit may be omitted 
in favor of tips or blossoms, and in some instances nothing at all 
lg added, but the ties are set on under fancy pins or ornamental 
hooks andeyes. The crown may be of velvet; or, if the bonnet be 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


the back. It is found in white, black, gray, 
brown and dark-blue and green felt, and also 
in the black and bear-colored beavers, and is 
very generally becoming. In smooth hats 
the brim.may be lined with plush of some 
gay tint becoming to the wearer. 


LADIES’ POKE BONNET. 


Ficure No, 5—The bonnet illustrated is 
made of felt and lined with shirred satin. 
The back brim is very narrow and sits closely 
to the head, while that at the front flares 


forward over the face. <A breadth of soft, 
twilled satin is cut through the center, and each half is hemmed to 
form the ties, and a similar scarf is wound about the crown and 
caught down at each side under a gilt clasp. The shape is nearly 


FiaurE No. 3.—LapDIEs’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘* Hats and Bonnete,"’ on this 
Page.) 


like that called the 
“Sara Bernhardt," 
and is becoming to 
many faces. 


LADIES' DRESS HAT. 


Ficure No. 6.— 
White felt is the foun- 
dation of this bonnet, 
which is suitable for 
evening wear or for 
any dressy day occa- 
sion. The brim is lined 
with cardinal plush 
and overlaid with 
two rows of plaited 
Valenciennes lace. A 
satin scarf passes over 
the front’ of the 
crown and continues 
in a tie end at the 
right side. The left 
side tie is fastened on 
under a cluster of 
roses, and the two 
are tied at the left 
side. Drab felt may 
be trimmed with gar- 
net in a similar man- 
ner, and will prove 
effective and pretty. 


LADIES’ BEAVER HAT. 


a” 
Fiaure No. 7.— 
The engraving repre- 
sents a hat at present 


having quite a popular run. It is simply & large, broad-brimmed, 
square-crowned, soft hat with a long, furry nap, and can be worn in 
the shape illustrated, or turned up~at one side or at the back, or 
bent down or caught jup, here; and there to suit the taste and face of 
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the wearer. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


It might almost be called adjustable, since it is in sub- 


jection to the caprices of the milliner or wearer in the arrangement 


of its brim and decorations. 


hat, as desired. The 
former disposal is 
now the most stylish 
and lends a pleasing 
effect to the face. 


LADIES’ SATIN BON- 
NET. 


Figure No. 8.—A 
stiff buckram frame, 
smoothly covered 
with black _ satin, 
forms one of the most 
fashionable bonnets 
of the season. The 
shape illustrated is 
one of the most styl- 
ish, and the decora- 
tions have a tendency 
to soften the effect. 
The brim is lined with 
soft, furry plush, and 
a loose twist of the 
same is about the left 
side of the crown on 
the outside. Three, 
full, French tips are 
fastened at the right 
side, and complete 
the decorations. The 
crown is low and 
round, and the brim 
is in poke style. Col- 
ored satin does not 
make up as satisfac- 
torily as black in this 
fashion and is seldom 


used, but may be selected in seal-brown, biscuit and silver shades. 


Figure No. 4.—Lap1es’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
Page 25.) 


As represented, it is plain, rich and 
genteel, being trimmed with three rows of heavy cable-cord and a 
long ostrich plume, which latter may cross the front or back of 


work of the kind. 


ROUND HAT FOR A GIRL, MISS OR YOUNG LADY. 


Ficure No. 9.—This jaunty felt hat has a moderately high crown 


and a soft, irregularly rolling brim, which is 
not finished by binding of any description, 
although it may be, if preferred. A hand- 
some cable-cord is wound twice about the 
crown, and at one side is a cluster of pom- 
pons, which may be of either silk or feathers, 
both ad very popular at present. As a 
rule, this hat is trimmed with the pompons 
at the left side and is worn off the face, but, 
as represented, it may be worn either way 
or square upon the head. Personal taste and 
judgment must govern the pesition of the 
hat or bonnet upon the head, in a majority 
of cases, 


LADIES’ HAT. 


Ficure No. 10.—This engraving illustrates 
a dressy hat for youthful ladies. It is of 


light-gray felt and has a broad binding of _ 


gray beaver plush, beyond which on the in- 
side appears a shirred lining of cardinal satin. 
The outside decoration consists of two long 
plumes, one of them curling along each side 
and falling at the back, and a cluster of three 
small tips fastened over the tacking of the 
plume at the left side. The mixed gray- 
and-white or, as they are called, “natural” 
feathers are very dressy upon light hats and 
not so expensive as colored ones. They 
are even used upon black, blue, brown and 
green velvet caps or bonnets, and upon the 
light heaver hata, with stylish results. The 


position of the hat as shown by the engraving is the proper one for 
it upon the head; but, as we remarked in the introduction, the hat 
If desired, or if the hat be ren- 
dered more becoming in consequence, ties of ribbon or hemmed 
Surah satin may be added to it, either over or under the brim. 


must be arranged to suit the face. 


Figure No. 6.—Lapres’ Dress Hat. 
(For Description see ‘“‘Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
Page 25.) 
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FIGURE No. 6.—LADIES’ POKE BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hata and Bonnets," on 
Page 25.) 


or skirt decoratiou. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Broad collars, with cuffs to be worn outside the sleeves, are just now 
the fashionable in dressy toilettes. Collars closing high about the throat, 


and those in_ heart 
shape, are equally 
fashionable, and must 
be selected according 
to personal taste and 
judgment. Of cours. 
the preference must 
be guided by the 
plumpness and youth 
of the wearer, as the 
low collar is scarcely 
suitable for  eitker 
thin or elderly ladies. 


SET OF FANCY LIN- 
GERIE. 


Ficures Nos. 1] axp 
2.—The foundaticn 
for the collar and cuff 
in this set is linen. 
The collar is very 
broad and, like the 
cuff, is round. Both 
are overlaid nearly 
their whole depth 
with strips of inser- 
tion, which may te 
embroidered in white 
or colored floss. The 
edges are  bordereé 
with lace, set on fali 
enough to form a fnll. 
Sets of this kind may 
be purchased at any 
store keeping a line 
of lingerte, and it i 
not advisable for any 
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one to attempt to make one for herself, unless she be accustomed to 


SET OF LINEN LINGERIE. 
Fieures Nos. 3 anp 4.—The collar of this set is shaped like a 


small fichu, and the cuff is made pointed to 
match it. The edges are bordered with 
Languedoc lace set on to form a frill, and 
above the frill is a pretty, embroidered vine. 
This vine is done in natural colors and also 
in white, thus leaving a choice for all tastes. 


CHEMISETTE FOR EVENING WEAR. 


Ficure No. 5.—This engraving illustrates 
a chemisette for evening wear, that is very 
dressy as well as dainty. The front or cen- 
tral section is made of mull shirred in tucks, 
the latter being opened into puffs by run- 
ning a pencil through them. It is shaped in 
a decp triangular outline, with the point ex- 
tending to the waist-line. The top is finished 
by a narrow, standing ruffle of lace, while a 
wider ruffle stands about the remainder of 
the neck and passes down each side of the 
puffing in a cascade, finally terminating un- 
der a bow and a cluster of blossoms. The 
opening may be left at one side, or the edges 
of the puffing half-way down may be left 
loose, so that the chemisette can be clippee 
on over the head, and the puffing pinned in 
place. 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


There are oftentimes so many ways of &l- 
riving at the same result, that we hope none 


of our readers will imagine that the method suggested in the 
description is the only proper one for arranging or completing a waist 
Those who-are absolute amateurs, would 40 | 
well to literally follow. the instructions; \but dressmakers, or those 
well informed in the art of dressmaking, may use their own digcre- 
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tion so far as the details of completion are concerned, as Jong as they 
arrive at the result represented. 


SCARF DECORATION FOR AN EVENING WAIST. 


Ficure No. 1.—Scarcely anything of this stylish arrangement is 
left to describe, the engraving so thoroughly delineates it. Striped, 
twilled ribbon of gay tint and soft texture is used, the latter 
quality being requisite to make it fold closely about the neck. A 
collar or a ruching of lace, or no lin- 
gerte at all, may be worn with it. 
The bow is in a separate piece, and 
the ends of the other piece are closely 
gathered or plaited. They are crossed 
once at the throat in a single knot, 
and then drawn closely over the bust 
and pinned at the center of the waist 
under the bow. Almost any soft rib- 
bon may be used in this way, and so 
may long scarfs of mull and lace. 


JSABOT DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 


Fraure No. 2.—This illustration is 
only intended to show the latest style 
of making and 
wearing a jaboi. 
The jabot, with 
its neck-ruching 
and bow, may be 
purchased ready- 
made, and, un- 
less a lady has 
some fine lace 
which she desires 
to use for the 
purpose, it is bet- 
ter to buy it all 
made. The ruch- 
ing about the neck 
is formed by sew- 
ing two rows of 
narrow to- 
gether over and 
over, slightly 
gathering them 
and then opening 
the ruche quite 
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Figure No. 8.—Lapres’ Satin 
BONNET. 


FIGURE No. 7.—LADIEs’ 
BEAVER Hat. 


FigurE No. 9.—RouNnD Hat ror a Girb, Miss on Youne Lavy 


DECORATION FOR AN EVENING WAIST. 


Ficure No. 4.—This engraving represents a dressy way of finish- 
ing the neck of a dress for evening wear. If the dress is to be worn 
at no other time, the neck may be cut out in this shape and the 
decoration sewed permanently to it; but if it is a day dress to be 
made dressy for evening by the assistance of lingerie, it need only 
be turned in, and the decoration formed upon an adjustable bias 
band of dark crinoline. A row of ribbon loops, with notched ends, 
and pale-blue, pink, old-gold or car- 
dinal in color, is tacked at regular 
intervals along the outer edge of the 
foundation or on the dress itself, and 
then alternate frills of black and 
white lace are arranged to form a 
full, rounding ruche that is wide at 
the back and narrow in front, where 
its ends meet in apoint. All black 
or all white lace may be used for the 
ruching, and a bouquet of blossoms 
may be fastened over the apuee ends 
of the ruching. The band may be 
basted to the dress or pinned, as most 
convenient; the former method being 
the most secure and therefore most 
advisable. If not. 
basted, small 
safety-pins will 
secure it firmly. 


FRONT-GORE 
FOR A PLAIN 
AND BROCADED 
SATIN SKIRT. 


Front-gores 
to handsome 
dresses are now: 
very prettily 
and richly ar- 
ranged, and al- 
low quite a mar- 
gin in the mat- 
ter of economy, 
since half-worn 
toilettes may be 
remodelled _ at 
much less ex- 


Figure No. 10.—Lapres 
Hat. 


flat. Two wide - . pense in this 
rows are first (For Descriptions see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on Pages 25 and 26.) way than in 
gathered and then almost any other. 


sewed together over and over, after which the seam may, if desired, 
be stayed by a narrow bit of crinoline or net, over the end of which 
is fastened a large rosette bow of ribbon. The top of the jabot is 
sewed to the end of the ruching at one side, and, when adjusted 
over the dress, is secured by a fancy pin. If preferred, the three 
portions may be wholly independent of each other, but it is better 
to have them connected. The bow usually comes at the left side, 
but can be worn at the 
right or immediately in 
front, if desired. 


DECORATION FOR A VEL- 
VET WAIST. 


Ficure No. 3.—The 
waist illustrated is trim- 
med with passementerte 
points arranged in a sort 
of military style upon the 
front and sleeves. The 
waist- may be invisibly 
closed with hooks and 
loops or with a fly and 
buttons, or button-holes 
and small jet buttons may 
be arranged between the points. The latter come by the yard ina 
regular passementerie trimming, and can be separated and applied so 
as to appear graduated, by turning the inner ends under the hems 
of the waist on approaching the waist-line. The sleeves are trim- 
med before the outside seams are closed, and are perfectly plain at 
the wrists, where ruffles of lace may be added. Jet, cachemire and 
steel-beaded passementerie may be applied in this manner, with very 
good effect. To produce another military trimming, this arrange- 
ment may be copied in cord, the latter being coiled in ornaments. 


al 


FiaurRES Nos. 1 aND 2.—Setor Fanoy Lingerie. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,”’ on Page 26.) 


Ficure No. 5.—After the back-breadth of the foundation to 
this skirt has been covered with plain goods, and the gores have 
been faced up on the outside for the width of the ruffle, a box- 
pune of plain goods is laid about the bottom of the skirt. The 
ront-gore is then covered with a breadth of plain goods that is 
shirred or gathered at the sides and hemmed at the bottom, and 
then a brocaded breadth is hemmed at its front and lower edges 
or lined with gay. silk or 
satin, and laid over the 
side-gore at each side, 
thus wholly covering the 
foundation, A back- 
drapery of the plain and 
brocaded goods inter- 
mingled, may be added to 
suit the taste. This ar- 
rangement is suitable for 
any combination and pro- 
duces a dressy effect. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SILK 
AND VELVET SKIRT. 


Fieurr No. 6.—The 
| whole foundation of this 
skirt is seamed together before the gores are overlaid, but not until 
the back-breadth has been wholly or partly covered, and the gores 
faced up a short distance with the material. A knife-plaiting of the 
silk is arranged all about the bottom of the skirt. A second plaiting 
crosses the front-gore, after which the side-gores are overlaid with 
plaited breadths of the goods. The front-gore is then covered with 
velvet, whose edges are under-faced, with, silk and bordered with 
deep, black lace laid ‘onlike passementerte-or insertion. This velvet 
gore or panel is blind-stitched on, and, if necessary to preserve its 
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a CeCe 


shape, it‘may be lined with thin crinoline. The back-drapery may 


be straight or looped, as desired. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SILK AND VELVET SEIRT. 


Ficure No. 7.—The side-gores and back vf this skirt may be 
perfectly plain, or may be arranged in any manner in keeping with 
the front-gore illus- 
trated. The latter is 
covered with narrow 
box-plaitings of silk 
for two-thirds of the 
distance to the waist. 
Over it and the side- 
gores is draped a 
diagonal tablier of 
velvet, and the ftad- 
lier is decorated with 
fancy fringe. The 
drapery forms a deep 
point at the left side, 
which is a very grace- 
ful arrangement for 
softly clinging or any 
richly draping fabric. 
Less expensive goods 
may be thus com- 
bined with happy 
results, provided the 
wearer desire to economize or prefer another combination of fabrics. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SATIN AND BROCADE SKIRT. 


Ficcore No. 8.—Plain and brocaded satin are the fabrics united 
in the costume of which the front-gore is here shown. This gore is 
made of brocade, and the remainder of the skirt, with its drapery, 
is of the plain satin. The sash or short tablier is of satin and extends 
to the side-back seams, where its ends, if it have any, may fall at 
the sides or be knotted over the back-drapery. The skirt is left 
perfectly plain around the bottom, but may be trimmed across the 
back-breadth and side-gores with narrow plaiting in one or three 
rows. The lower row of plaiting may 
also be carried up the side-front seams, 
provided it be not too wide; but the 
front-gore must be left plain. When 
carried up, it should be sloped to a nar- 
row width at the top. The tablier may 
be bordered with fringe, lace or plaiting. 


FANCY CUFF FOR A SLEEVE. 


Figure No. 9.—The cuff illustrated 
suggests the coachman’s-cape effect, and 
is similarly arranged, except that each 
underlapping section does not extend to 
the wrist, but only far enough to produce 
the same result. The sections crossing 
the inside seam are curved, and those 
at the back are oblong and have square 
corners, ach is lined with crinoline 
and bound with satin, and upon each 
ef the plain back-sections two but- 
tons are arranged. Velvet and silk, 
Satin or wool are very handsome made 
up in this way; or two shades of one 
fabric may be similarly arranged, with 
satisfactory results. it a lady have the 
time, she may embroider the cuffs. 


CUFF-FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


FieurE No. 10.—The_ cuff-facing 
upon this sleeve is made of velvet, 
but it can be made of silk, satin, plush 
or any suitfabric desired. The picture 
fully illustrates its shape, which is 
higher at the back than at the front. 
It is cut with the narrower portion to 
extend around the wrist and underla 
the wider one, which is left on the end coming at the upper side of 
the sleeve. Three buttons are upon the wider part, and lace is 
basted in by the ordinary method and then turned up on the outside 
and tacked to position to look like an outside cuff. The cuff should 
have a stiff lining of either crinoline or Wigan, and should be deeply 
under-faced or else lined throughout with thin silk for a proper finish. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Fieures Nos. 3 anp 4.—Set OF LINEN Lingerie. 
(For Description see *‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on Page 26.) 


Fiecre No. 5.—CHEMISETTE FOR EVENING 
WEAR. 
(For Description see ‘‘Styligh Lingerie," on Page 26.) 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Figure No. 11.—The engraving shows a finish for a sleeve, which 
outlines a cuff with lengthwise bands of finely striped velvet. The 
arrangement is plainly pictured, and needs no description. The three 
buttons seen in the engraving may be arranged in front of the 
upright band, if that method be preferred to the one illustrated 
The bands may be of 
satin, silk, suiting, 
plush or velvet, as 
preferred. 


A bias strip of bro- 
cade, closely shirred 
at each end, is wrap- 
ped about the wrist 


arranged that the end 
coming up over the 
outside seam is tucked 
under the folds on 
the upper side of the 
sleeve, thus leaving 
only one shirring ex- 
posed, A frill of lisse 
completes the sleeve, 
but may be omitted in favor of lace or a linen cuff. The combination 
may be reversed, and the brocade may be used for the sleeve and the 
plain for the twist. Or, velvet may be used for the twist in a cos- 
tume where velvet is one of the combining fabrics. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fiacure No. 13.—A sleeve of any material desired may be con- 
leted in the manner here represented, with very stylish results 
e button-holes may be real or simulated. If they are real, the 
seam should be left open as far as they extend, and a lap should be 
cut upon the adjoining edge of the under part to support the buttons 
This method allows a sleeve to be made 
very tight, as it can be buttoned after 
it is on. The lace may be black or 
white, as preferred. 


DECORATION FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fiaure No. 14.—The engraving illus- 
trates a very rich-looking sleeve of plush, 
with decorations of satin. The outside 
of the sleeve is cut off diagonally, slop- 
ing shorter toward the back; but the 
lining is left of the ordinary length 
and shape, and its exposed portion is 
covered with narrow side-plaitings of 
satin. A fold of satin, laid in plaits at 
the middle and gathered at each end, 
is fastened over the sleeve where the 
plush and plaitings meet, and thus com- 
pes the decorations very prettily. 

ometimes a passementerte ornament 
is fastened over the shirred ends, and 
is very effective. Two fabrics contrast- 
ing in texture and color, or one fabric 
alone, may be made up in a sleeve of 
this kind, with satisfactory results. 


- DECORATION FOR A SLEEVE. 


FicureE No. 15.—The finish repre- 
sented is both rich and dressy in effect, 
without being very expensive. The 
sleeve may be of silk, satin, cashmere, 
camel’s-hair or any fashionable fabric. 
In this instance it is of silk, and has 
an ornamentation of satin shirred in 
tuck style about its wrist. Above this 
is a band of plush, for which fur ors 
band of imitation seal-skin is substituted in some instances, 


METHOD OF FINISHING A SLEEVE. 


Fiaure No. 16.—This sleeve is.very simply though effectively 
finished, and may be. worn with orcwithout Ungerte of any kind. 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. | 
Ficure No. 12—_ 


of this sleeve, andso | 


: 
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The outside seam is left open for a couple of inches, and the wrist is 


.. lined with satin and the corners are then turned up on the outside 


and tacked to position. Any fabric desired may be used as lining. 
Gay colors are at present preferred, and are very generally used. 


SHIRRED FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 
Fioure No. 17.—The engraving illustrates a pretty flounce, which 


- develops most successfully in satin or silk, but may be made in suit- 


ae 


ing. It is cut bias, hemmed by hand at the bottom, and turned 
under at the top for its heading. At regular intervals at the top, 


well as pretty. 
It consista of 
clusters of satin 
side-plaits,  ar- 
ranged upon a 
brocaded skirt 
Im such a way 
that the spaces 
of the lower row 
will come under 
the clusters of 

© upper one. 
Or, the clusters 
may be connect- 
ed by strips of 
brocade of the width of the clusters, and then arranged upon a skirt 
of plain goods, if desired. The actual effect will be the same in both 
cases, provided the drapery upon either comes to the top of the deco- 
ration. Silk and satin, or velvet with either of these fabrics, or any 
combination of suit goods desired, may be developed in this manner. 


Fiecre No. 3.—DECORATION FOR A VELVET 
W AIST. 


DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 


Fiocre No, 19.—Two styles of plaiting compose this trimming, 
and the engravings fully explain the details of the arrangement. 
ounce is cut crosswise, and hemmed by hand at the lower 

Be. The top of the wider flounce is turned under to form its own 


a 


(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dresemaking at Home," on Page 27.) 
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heading. The lower flounce is laid in wide box-plaits, with spaces 
between, and the other one is laid in clusters of fine plaits, which 
come directly over the tops of the box-plaits. The top flounce is 
stitched on so as to form its own heading. Two varieties of goods 
or two colors will combine very prettily in this style of decoration. 


DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 


Figure No. 20.—This style of trimming is suitable for a silk or 
satin skirt, and aside from being dressy, it is well adapted to 
using for the second time decorations that have in some other form 


and again near done service on 
the middle, clus- a another or the 
ters of shirr- Pe same dress, A 
ings made by A narrow,  cross- 
four gathering are Te wise flounce of 
threads are {| the goods is 

- produced. The age hea hemmed at the 
| to be left Fes: bottom and then 
plainand the sec- | i j laid in wide box- 
tions to be shirr- . laits. A wider 
ed should be -~ ias section is 
measured and —- cut in tongues, 
marked before E v which are bound 

_ the shirring is g— with the same 
begun. A piece Em or a contrasting 
of tailor’s chalk ARSE F fabric. The ma- 

is beat to mark Wits terial above the 

_ with, and each RAPS tongues is then 
- line for the gath- shirred by sev- 
~ erings should be % eral gathering 
- Marked, so that threads, the first 
it will not be of which is in- 
erased before serted at the 
the gathering tops of the 

_ Is done. Some tongues. Two 
_ Inark the goods shirrings are 
_ upon the surface made by taking 
and some under- up tucks with 
| neath, but it the gathering 
_ makes no differ- threads, while a 
ence which, so FiguRE No. 1.—Scarr DECORATION FOR AN FieuRE No. 2.—Jabot DECORATION FOR A fourth shirring 
long as the Evenine WaIst. Waist. is made so as to 
marks can be (For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dresemaking at Home,"' on Page 27.) _ appear just 
effaced after the above the top of 
work has been the upper tuck- 
performed. shiring. The 
top is turned un- 

der and shirred 

tegen to form a stand- 

: ing frill, which 

Frours No. is stitched down 
18—A simple over a narrow, 
but stylish deco- standing _side- 
ration is here il- plaiting. If the 
lustrated, and material will not 
will be found permit a strip 
economical as wide enough to 


be cut to form 
the puffing, nar- 
rower sections 
may be used— 
one for the 
tongues, another 
for the tucked 
portion, and a 
third for the up- 
per puff and frill. 
Combinations of 
fabrics, shades 
and colors may 
be satisfactoril 
developed in this 
style. Black satin and silk, or the same goods in colors, are the 
fabrics which develop most satisfactorily in this style of trimming, 
as satin shirrs very handsomely and silk plaits stylishly. 


FIgurRE No. 4.—DECORATION FOR AN EVENING 
W AIST. 


HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE OR DRAPERY-DECORATION. 


Ficure No. 21.—The engraving illustrates a trimming eauitable for 
either of the purposes mentioned in the title. It may be made of 
silk, satin, plush or suit goods as well as of velvet, and consists of 
a wide bias fold of velvet tied in knots at regular intervals and bor- 
dered with fringe at the lower edgg@ between the knots. If tying 
the knots take up too\amuch! material, or_prove—unsuccessful, they 


30 


may be made of separate sections, with the ends arranged on the 
outside to represent a knot. The fold alone, without the fringe, 
proves a stylish heading to a flounce, and is eapecially rich in velvet 
or plush. Sometimes, as an effective substitute, three or five rows 


of melon shirring 
are made for each 
knot. 


DECORATION FOR A 
SKIRT OR DRAPERY. 


Fiaurge No. 22.— i ®\ 
The trimming _illus- a Eo, 
trated is novel and Nw 


very stylish, When 7 ei ee 
Be —, 


used upon an over- 
dress, it may be made 
narrower than the 
cut represents; and 
when used for a skir 

it should be arrange 

above a narrower 
knife-plaiting, so as 
to preserve the fringe 
from immediately be- 
coming soiled and 
tangled. The skirt 
fabric itself is cut in 
the tabs or blocks 
seen in the picture, 


with narrow spaces 5 é We 
‘2 c ¥ we 
Ql 


between them. These 
tabs are lined, and to 
the lower edge of 
each is sewed a row 
of fringe. A flounce 
of silk, reaching from 
the top of each space 
to the bottom of the 
fringe, is plaited and 
arranged underneath 
the tabs, so that the 
plaits appear through 7 
the spaces and pass under the fringe. An- 
other way to arrange the trimming and 
economize in the material, is to cut the tabs 
as deep as the plaiting and set the fringe up- 
on them, so that the lower edges will be 
together. Then cut sections of silk or satin 
for the plaits, just wide enough for them to 
fill in the spaces, and after the plaits are laid, 
blind-stitch the plaits underneath the edges 
of the tabs, It will at once beseen that any 
combination of fabrics or colors will develop 
stylishly in this decoration, and personal taste 
. supply all the suggestions necessary for 
either. 


FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 


Ficure No, 23.—But little description is 
necessary to explain the details of this flounce, 
which is so perfectly delineated by the en- 
graving. 
of the width desired, and is turned up at the 
bottom for an inch-wide hem. It is also 
turned down at the top to form its own 
heading, and is then laid in large, double 
box-plaits with spaces of the same width 
between. It is fastened to the skirt by 
blind stitches, and half-way down a passe- 
menterie ornament is placed, so as to decorate 
the flounce and at the same time afford a 
means of securing the plaiting flat to the 
skirt. The ornament is not necessary, but 
isrich and dressy. Silk, satin, cashmere and 
caynel’s-hair are suitable for this decoration. 


TRIMMING FOR AN OVER-DRESS. 


Figure No. 24.—Since the introduction 
of picquets or spikes, jet balls and the Turk- 


ish-sash finish, many decorations in fringes formed of ribbons are 
The engraving illustrates one of the prettiest styles, and is 
composed of two shades of ribbon, each about an inch and a-half 
wide, sewed together in a flat seam, as seen by looking at the loose 


seen. 
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FiauRE No. 5.—FRONT-—GORE FOR A PLAIN 
AND BROCADED SaTIN SKIRT. 


(For Descriptions see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 27.) 


The flounce is cut erosswise and. 
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Fieure No. 7.—FRONT—-GORE FOR A SILK AND 
VELVET SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,’ on 
Page 28.) 
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Fieure No. 6.—FRONT-GoRE FOR A SILK AND 
VELVET SKIRT. 


AW 


end at the right of the engraving. The ribbons are then cut into 
five or six inches long, and the lower end of each strip is 
gathered and sewed into a picquet, or may be tipped with a of 
jet, steel or cachemire beads. A tiny plait is laid in the top of half 


of every strip, and 
all the strips are then 
sewed to the drapery 
to be trimmed, so that 
their adjoining edges 
touch. They may be 
set under a hem or 
may be headed by a 
band, as preferred. A 
pretty fringe for a silk 
and satin dress is to 
make one half the 
strip of grosgrain and 
the other of a If 
a lady wish to use 
two shades of silk, 
satin or velvet in this 
way, she may cut a 
emp of each of the 
width the joined rib- 
bons would be, and 
sew them together as 
she would if she were 
going to line one with 
the other. After turn- 
ing the strips right 
side out, pee the 
seams together where 
the seam of the mb- 
bons come, and the 
Piao ae ep effect will be thesame, 
Sa TeTRRTT aT TN with a finish also for 
MAAN’ =the back of the tab. 
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DECORATION FOR AN 
OVER-DRESS. 


Ficure No, 25.— 

A trimming for plush 

or velvet drapery, or to be used with either 
material as a heading, and one which is also 
suitable for any other fabrics, is here repre- 
sented. It may be made of double-faced 
ribbon attached so as to alternately show 
both sides, or of strips of two colors of satin 
or silk arranged to present the same effect. 
If dress goods be used, each strip will have 
a lining of the other color, and after the ends 
have been fringed out, they will be shirred 
to form a sort of tassel. The effect is very 
pretty, and may be made elaborate by sew- 
ing a spike, a jet drop or a tassel in each 
gathered end. Two shades of silk, suiting 
or velvet may be employed for this deco- 
ration, and the strips may be of all one color 
on the outside, with all their linings alike. 


TRIMMING FOR AN OVER-DRESS. 


Fiatre No. 26.—This engraving simpl 
illustrates a method of applying fringe, whic 
has in it nothing new, except that the band 
used for the heading is of very light brocade 
and is cut lengthwise instead of bias. Striped 
goods are at present all cut lengthwise for 
bands or headings, provided any of the same 
fabric is elsewhere displayed in the costume. 
The plain strip seen above the brocade 1s 1° 
tended to represent the drapery or garment 
to which the decoration is sewed. 


TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 


Ficure No. 27.—A novel decoration for 8 
skirt is here illustrated. A wide, straight 
flounce is cut and then turned under at the 
top for a heading, and also at the bottom for 


ahem. The top is then laid in box-plaits that are stitched to position 
on the skirt, and the bottom is gathered to form a frill which reaches 
to the hem of the skirt. It is a pretty though odd decoration, and 
may be formed of silk, cashmere, satin or any softly draping texture 
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KILT-FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 


center of the star is a diamond, which causes it to emit radiating 
flashes as if it really were an etherial body. This pin can be found 


i Fours No. 28.—The pa ae 8 represents an eld favorite, and in gold, silver and other suitable materials, and the stone can be such 


b one about to be revived again, al 
peared from the assortment of fashionable 
q skirt-decorations. As almost every one 
§ knows, a kilt-flounce is cut crosswise of the 
© goods and‘the breadths are then joined and 
4 the seams pressed open. The bottom is then 
¥. turned up about an inch for a hem, which is 
a felled or blind-stitched, and then slightly 
t pressed with a not very warm iron. The 
: top is turned under and basted, and the 
» plaits are next laid and arranged to ’slightly 
+ lap, and are also basted, after which they too 
are preased, and a ataying-tape is tacked 
underneath at the middle. The flounce is 
stitched on an inch below the top, thus form- 
ingaself-heading. Kilt-plaiting is never cut 
' bias, except in plaid goods, and then only 
: foreffect. Sometimes striped goods are cut 

lengthwise when the flounce is to be nar- 
' row, but deep flounces like the one illus- 
. trated, and all flounces of plain goods, are 
- cat crosswise—that is, straight across from 


_ selvedge to selvedge. 


TY ef we 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


With the new year it was belicved we 
should receive something entirely new in 
neck-wear, but again we have to record that 
the styles which we possessed for months 
back still hold sway in this department of 
fashion. But, although we have no novelties 
in shape, except a few that are but modifi- 
cations of other forms, we have presented 
tous beautiful designs and patterns in all 
_ combinations of color, which amply make 

up for deficiency in variety of outline. In 
_ scarf-pins we illustrate this month some very 

elegamt specimens. In handkerchiefs for 
general use, the col- 
ored border is still 
the predominating 
favorite, 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT 


SCARF. 
Fours No. 1.— 
The scarf represented 


in the engraving will 
be found to answer 
allrequirements when 
high-cut vests are 
worm. It is here de- 
picted in blue and 
wine-colored goods in 
zigzag lines, with the 
small, irregular lines 
of old-gold and car- 
dina. ~The colors in 
this pattern form a 
very attractive scarf, 
but’ other combina- 
ions can be obtained 
that will also prove 
Very satisfactory. 


ough it has never wholly disap- as will suit the owner’s purse as well as his fancy. One pretty 


exponent of this class had the crescent stud- 
ded with diamonds, while the star held a 
magnificent ruby. 

he second of the group is spherical in 
shape, and is also a great favorite. When an 
all-black tie is worn, a satin-finished silver 
pin in this form presents an elegant and re- 
fined appearance. It can also be found made 
of silver, gold and celluloid. 

_ _ The third in the group has a pear-shaped 
head in gold filagree work of Persian design. 
This pin, when procured in cut agate, will 
prove extremely satisfactory. 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Fiaure No. 3.—The article of neck-wear 
illustrated by this engraving is well known to 
all who use this style of goods. In shape 
it resembles the Claudent, except that the 
upper corners are cut off. In the present 
instance it is represented as made of black 
silk, with the figures which give it so ele- 
gant an appearance, in old-gold and cardinal. 


GENTLEMEN’S LINEN HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Fiaure No, 4.—The handkerchiefs repre- 
sented in this group will attain no small de- 
gree of popularity, which will be due to their 

. pretty designs and the unique arrangement. 
rovided for the distribution of their colors. 
hey represent the general run of linen 

goods, and their patterns are as pretty as 
any that can be devised. 

Figure No. 8.—FRont-Gore FoR A SaTIN One has a border showing triangles of 

AND BROCADE SKIRT. ‘ blue and cardinal, with the former on the 
“Dressmaking at Home,” on outer edge. 

a als Page 28) Another has what appear to be balls sus- 
pended from the hein 
stitch. These pen- 
dants, with their sup- 
porting strings, are 
of shaded olive. 

Another has a 
double border, with 
the colors in blue 
and garnet. This is 
a very pretty hand- 
kerchief, and will be 
much admired. 

The last has a fan- 
cifully made _ border. 
while inside the hem-_ 
stitch is a row of 
polka dots; and the | 
odd effect created by 
this combination bor- 
der _ will certainly 
bring the article into 
immediate favor. 

These _handker- 

chiefs can be obtain- 
ed in all the fashion- 
able colors, and will 
be found in a great 
variety of patterns. 


GENTLEMEN'S SCARF- Pen 
PINS. 
Mevre No. 2.— ARTISTIC 
This picture shows NEEDLE-W ORK. 
very plainly some of 
the present prevailing Fiaures Nos. 9, 10, 11, 12 anp 13.—NoveELties IN SLEEVE-DECcORATIONS. The collection of 


styles in this line of 
goods. First and fore- 
most among all pins 


stitches here offered 
as a nominal con- 
clusion to the assort- 


(For Descriptions see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 28.) 


will be found the crescent, which is supplanting the pig as the god of ment issued last month, is quite large, and will no doubt contain 
the fashionable world. In this instance it is supported on one prong some that are new to many, and others that are as “ old as Time.” 
of a forked pin, while on the other a star is ere ae anexact The new ones are especially pretty,and if not asyuseful as the others © 


counterpart of the symbols embiazoned on the Tur 


Sty 


ish flag. Inthe for many purposes, are,;more)ormamental) in most needle-work. 


Co 
NS) 


- JANINA STITCH. 


Figure No. 1.—This stitch has recently appeared, and is worked 
wholly on the surface, except where the short back-stitch occurs 
along the outline, in making the stitches. A back-stitch is taken at 
each side, inserting the point at the next to the last thread and push- 
ing it through to the outside again below the Jast thread. An ex- 
amination of the picture will make this clear to the reader, as the 
needle is set for one of the back-stitches described. The embroidery 
is suitable for toilette articles, small mats, and stand or table covers, 
and, in fact, for any purpose for which satin or any other surface 
stitch is used.: silk floss 
or English crewel is used 
in this embroidery, 


WOUND STITCH. 


Ficure No. 2.—This isa 
pretty stitch for embroid- 
ering grain, small leaves, 
or flowers having small 
petals. The accompanying 
design shows the method 
by which the cord is form- 
ed, After the needle is 
wound, the thumb of the 
left hand is held firmly over it until the needle 
is pulled through and the coil is firmly drawn 
in place. Two stitches only are necessary 
to form each kernel. The tiny stitches seen 
at the ends of the kernels may be length- 
ened to represent the barbs on real grain, if 
desired. Linen or silk floss may be used in 
this style of embroidery. 


COVERED KNOT STITCH. 


Ficure No. 3.—Knot stitches are much 
used in embroidering upon linen and cam- 
bric, and are usually done in linen and Mora- " 
vian flosses, The engraving of figure No. 3 represents one style of 
knot stitch made by taking an ordinary back stitch, winding the floss 
twice about the needle and then drawing the latter through, with the 
left thumb held closely over the coil. The needle point is then thrust 
to the other side almost exactly where it came to the surface, so 
as to locate another knot. This stitch is frequently adopted in mak- 
ing initials, handkerchief-corners, or any fine embroidery of that kind. 


WOUND KNOT STITCH. 


Fiaure No. 4.—This is used for the same purposes as the stitch 
previously described, and is made as follows: The needle is set 


FiguRE No. 17.—SHirrep FLOUNCE FOR 4 SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 29.) 


wound and drawn through the same as in the first stitch, and is 
then thrust through the outside at the place indicated by the dot 
above the needle. This draws the wound thread into the knot 
illustrated, which is just as pretty as its predecessor. This style of 
stitch appears universally in all fine French embroidery. | 


PLAIN CHAIN STITCH. 


Fieure No. 5.—The engraving represents the old-fashioned, plain 
chain stitch, which is still used for many purposes, such as fastening 
the edges of appliqué work, embroidering slippers, mats, stand-covers, 
tc. Each stitch is made in the same way as the one for which 


a 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Figures Nos. 14, 15 AnD 16.—NOVEL GAR- 
NITURES FOR 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"' on 
Page 28.) 4 


Eee ee —_ 


the needle is set. The engraving explains the method better than 
any description can. 
TWISTED CHAIN STITCH. 


Ficcre No. 6.—This stitch is made on the same principle as the 
plain stitch, except that the needle, instead of being set back into 


the preceding stitch, is set at the lef? side of it. The engraving 


does not do full justice to the beauty of the stitch, as will be seen 
by making a few stitches for a trial, with single zephyr. It is used 
along edges as headings to fringe, and sometimes to outline a design 
in Grecian or scroll work. Hems and tucks in flannel skirts may 
be stitched in this way in 
preference to machine or 
plain hand sewing. 


VINE CHAIN STITCH. 


Ficure No. 7.—This 
stitch is often used upon 
hems, as are both the other 
styles, and sometimes 
above bindings of ribbon. 
It is often used to complete 
plain blankets, flannel 
ticoats, little under-shirts, 
or any article for which it 
seems a suitable finish. The stitches are 
made to the right and left alternately, and 
are longer and more open than the other 
varieties, 


EMBOSSED BUTTON-HOLE OR TONGUE 
STITCH. 


Figure No. 8—Thuis style of stitch is much 
used in making borders on canvas or other 
materials when fringe is to be the completion 
for the edge, and also in embroidering mon- 
ograms and initials. Two rows of running 
stitches are made wherever the border is to 
be located, and over these the button-hole stitch is made. The 
engraving fully explains the method of formation and further sug- 
gests the peculiar adaptability of the stitch to the purposes mentioned. 


SLEEVES. 


BORDERS IN ORDINARY BUTTON-HOLE STITCH. 


Ficures Nos, 9, 10, 11 anp 12.—These four samples show as many 
different methods of setting button-hole stitches along the edge of 
flannel, canvas, linen or whatever fabric or article requires a border 
of this style. The eftects are produced by changing the direction of 
the needle when making the stitches. Silk floss, crewel, zephyr or 
any of the Saxony or German wools may be used for the purpose. 
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FiguRE’ No. 18.—DEOORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description eee ‘‘ Dresesmaking at Home,” on Page 29.) 


In doing fancy-work or bordering any useful article that needs to 
be gay, shaded silk will be very effective in the leaf style illustrated. 


HERRING-BONE STITCH. 


Ficure No. 13.—This is a stitch used for joining the seams of 
flannel in a flat manner, instead of by the usual way, thus doing 
away with the ridge a fell makes, Being ornamental as well % 
useful, it is also used for decorative purposes, and is seen upon tidies. 
towels, and bands of applied ribbons or fabrics. While the work 1s 
done from left to right, the needle-is set in the usual way in a sor! 
of back stitch, as will-be_seen, by_referring‘to the engraving. 


| 


FASHIONS FOR 


STITCH FOR FLANNEL, OR FOR ORNAMENTAL USE ON CANVAS. 


Frourr No. 14.—Although this stitch isillustrated upon canvas, 
where it is sometimes used in a decorative manner, it. is especially 
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Ficcre No. 19.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”* on Page 29.) 


adapted to flannels which require a neat finish and will not permit 
of an elaborate one, It can be done in white silk floss or in colored 
worsteds, as preferred, and is very pretty above a hem. 


— 
THE WORK-TABLE. 


Very pretty as well as useful articles are shown in this month's 
offerings in this department. The engravings themselves so plainiy 
delineate the details 
{ construction that 
but jittle is left to the 
writer to explain. 


- JEWEL-CASKET OR 
SCRAP-BASKET FOR 
THE TOILETTE- 
TABLE. 


Ficcre No. 1.— 
There is but little to 
deacribe about this 
pretty article, as it is 
similar in style to the 
fancy straw articles 

Ulustrated in the De- 
cember DELINEATOR, 
and leaves the purchaser only the trifling labor of lining it with satin 

or ailk in any color desired. It represents a large pipe resting on 
supports, and is trimmed with dried grasses, ribbon, etc. Florida 
and California grasses, colored and in natural tints, are often used. 


BON-BON BASKET. 


Fieore No. 2.—Since English ladies discovered that an old silk 
hat could be utilized in making a pretty work-basket, the beaver 


_ Figure No. 21.—HEADING FoR A FLOUNCE, OR DRAPERY-DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘*‘ Dresemaking at Home,” on Page 20.) 
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of ribbon, and a full bow of the same is attached at one side to or- 
nament it. Scarlet, cardinal, cherry and light-blue are the colors 
usually selected for the bag and bows. The hat may be purchased at 
fancy stores and decorated at home, urfless a lady be pressed for 
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FicctRE No. 20.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dresemaking’at Home, * on Page 29.), 


time or is willing to pay a yood price for the article all completed. 


HOUR-GLA8S TABLE. 


Ficures Nos. 3 ann 4.—These two engravings illustrate a dainty 
little table or stand to place in the corner of a sitting or bed room. 
Figure No. 3 shows the frame-work, which may be made of pine 
or any soft, light wood, and can be prepared by amateurs as well ax 
regular workmen. The top and bottom are formed of two circular 
pieces of wood, fron: 
fifteen to eighteen 
inches in diameter 
and of equal size. 
The diameter must 
depend upon the 
space allotted to the 
table, the size of the 
room, or_ personal 
taste. Widths of 
cloth are joined, and 
then tacked around 
the edges of the top 
and bottom so as to 
wholly enclose and 
conceal the standard. 
which is to be of the 

height of an ordinar 
stand or table. The top is smoothly covered with the goods, whic 
may be cashmere, flannel, cloth or felt tacked down on the edge of the 
top board, essa for a toilette table, a stand, covered with blue or 
pink cambric or Silesia overlaid with dotted Swiss, is the perfection of 
daintiness. A flat plaiting of the covering fabric, set on under a ruch- 
ing of satin ribbon, finishes the bottom of the stand, and a band of 
wider ribbon is fastened about the center under a cluster of blossoms, 
for which a bow may be substituted. The curtain or lambrequin 
about the top is formed as follows: Enough wedge-shaped sections, 


Fieure No. 22.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT OR DRAPERY. 
@or Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 30.) 


has teen duplicated in willow, straw and fancy braids, for all sorts 

of purposes. The one here illustrated is made of fancy braid, and 

completed with a satin drawing-bag sewed to the top, by which 

addition the hat becomes a bon-bon basket. The drawing-string is 
8 


FIGuRE No. 23.—FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see **‘ Dreaxmaking at Home,’ on Page 30.) 


pointed at the widest ends, are cut to go half-way around and are 
each bordered with cable cord of a harmonizing or contrasting color, 
as preferred. At each corner of the wide, endja tassel is fastened. 
Other wedge-like pieces are then cut to complete the circle where 
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the two are alternately joined, but they are straight across at rolled into little tubes, in the same way as home-made lighters are 


both ends, and each side is gathered to make such a puff as is often 
seen in lambrequins. The nar- . | 
row end is then trimmed with 
fringe, and the gathered sides 
are fastened under the corded 
edges of the flat tabs. This cur- 
tain is tacked around the top 
with strong thread, and a fancy 
heading of ribbon and rosettes 
ig attached by means of silver- 
‘headed tacks. Blue, cardinal, 
olive, old-gold and drab are used 
for the tables in wool goods, 
and the curtain, ribbon, band, 
roses, tassels and fringe are gen- 
erally of gay, contrasting tints. 


MATCH-RECEIVER. 


Fiaures Nos. 5 anp 6.—These 
engravings illustrate a pretty 
match-receiver and the method 
of stringing the lighters from which it is made. The lighters are 
chocolate-brown in color and are formed of thin shavings of wood 


FIGURE No. 24.—TRIMMING FOR AN OVER-DRESS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 30.) 


rolled. They are strung on wire or coarse thread near the bottom and 
also near the top, and a bottom 
of card-board, covered with silk 
or satin, is fitted tightly in at the 
lower stringing thread. A satin 
ribbon is run in near the top 
and bottom, crossing under 
every fourth lighter and over 
the next three. Above and be- 
low the upper and lower ribbons 
a silk cable-cord is fastened, the 
upper one serving as a founda- 
tion to which to attach the sus- 
pending cords. Each cord ix 
fastened inside, and over it on 
the outside is caught a knot of 
cord with a tassel attached. To 
the cord at the bottom corte- 
sponding tassels are fasttned, 
and tassels terminate the cords 
when they pass over the nails 
or hooks supporting the baskets 
when finished. Lighters, made from different-colored papers, make 
handsome baskets, and may be rolled at home. 


STYLISH DRESS MATERIALS. 


Nature is always changing her robes, and each new one we declare 
more beautiful than its predecessor. As the seasons come and go, 


Fiaurr No. 25.—DECORATION FOR AN OVER—DRESS. 
(For Description see ** Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 30) 


we find an untold beauty in the snow revelations, the Spring 
outcome, the Summer sweetness, and the Autumnal decline, the 
bidding-farewell that is in itself exquisite in its loveliness. It 
therefore requires but little reflection to discover that from our 
mighty mother Earth the capricious goddess, La Mode, first learned 
the desirability and attractiveness of constant change. Now she 
delights you with a fair, pensive-looking maiden demurely clothed 
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FiguRE No. 27.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dreesmaking at Home,” on Page 90.) 


after the style preferred by the monks in their long pilgrimages; 
again she teaches you what a luxurious century this is, by showing 


you a bright-faced coquette radiant in a costume that would have 
pleased Watteau and made the wearer the envy of the French court ; 
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FIGURE No. 26.—TRLIMMING FOR AN OVER—DRESS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 30.) 


and again, to make the comparison more startling, you see a bright- 
eyed girl “with lids downcast,” apparelled like the home-keeping 
Dutch fraulein. And so we could go on, counting a hundred phases 
of costume that remind one of just as many t of womanhood. 
Picturesque dressing is alike a blessing and its opposite. Carried to 
the extreme it is by some of its adorers, it becomes ridiculous; what 
looks well on a pictured woman, in a certain position, being by no 
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Figure No. 28.—KILT-FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT. 

(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 31.) 
means desirable on a living, moving woman. Still, sister-woman, 
the picturesque allows),an, immense amount of economy, as every- 


thing old, and even startling, may be utilized by her who finds it 
good policy to enroll herself among the army of zsthetics, so that 


she may with impunity array herself in all 
dresses, be Jaughed at for her new craze, 
and yet be doing a very praise-worthy deed. 

Elegant materials in brocaded velvets and 
satins are shown every day, until one won- 
ders when the height of magnificence will 
bereached. As little trimming is required. 
these velvets are frequently used simply for 
the front-breadth of a costume, and yet the 
dress is made gorgeous by this one portion. 
A dancing toilette is of pale pink satin, with 
a front-breadth of pink brocaded velvet, the 
flowers of which are a deep, coppery chau- 
dron, A plaiting of Breton lace forms the 
dalayeuse and defines the pointed bodice. 
The full, pink satin skirt has no trimming 
whatever. ‘“ Vaccination sleeves” allow the 
lung-wristed gloves edged with swan’s- 
down, and the high neck is finished with a 
band of swan’s-down caught with a diamond 
pin. Louis Quatorze slippers, made of pink 
satin like the dresa and worn with cheudron 
silk stockings, are proper attributes. A 
dainty fan of white marabou feathers, and 
a cluster of pink velvet roses on the left 
shoulder, are the finishing touches to a toil- 
ette that is in perfect taste. 

For débutantes and young girls, white is 
the favorite evening dress; and as there are 
many tints, it is best, before choosing, to 
compare the material with the future wearer 
under the gaslight, An inexpensive and 
youthful costume is made short and in 
Princess style of white silk—but this is only 
the foundation. Then upon this are ar- 
ranged frills upon frills of Languedoc lace, 
until the gown looks like an etherial gar- 


FASHIONS FOR 


of Grandmamma’s old 


FIGURE No. 2.—GENTLEMEN’S SCARF—PINS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,”* on 
Page 81.) 
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plush, and steel-gray gloves with a band of plush trimming their 
edges, are also worn. The same design, when produced in black 
camel's-hair, may have plush trimmings of royal purple. 


The lovely, fine materials, with borders 
formed of striped tinsel, make charming and 
becoming house-toilettes, but are scarcely 
admissible for the street. The use of tinsel 
on a street costume, -no matter how elegant 
it may be in effect, will always leave in the 
mind of the looker-on a vague idea of stage 
trappings and a general feeling of unsuita- 
bility. A long, full skirt of évéque is trim- 
med a short distance from the hem by its 
bordering, which shows an Oriental design 
in gold; another band of it encircles the 
waist and trims the sleeve; but the plain 
body is untrimmed, displaying, as was in- 
tended, the beauty of the material and 
the figure of the wearer. House toilettes 
of this style will be found becoming not 
only to the tall, slender figure that needs the 
full skirt, but also to the matron of expan- 
sive proportions. The latter must have her 
skirt scantier and let the trimming run 
lengthwise, which will take away the effect 
of embonpoint. 

Cheviot suiting increases in favor as the 
season advances, and as it is usually simply 
trimmed and made, it is scarcely likely to 
have arival. These cloth suits are stylish 
and proper for ordinary walking suits, while 
no other costume can vie with them in meet- 
ing the requirements of the woman of . 
business, who wants always to look well 
and yet has good sense enough to rebel 
against silk or any of the fine goods that 
may be gotten at the same price. Machine- 
stitching and handsome buttons trim these 
costumes, and in most cases a jaunty double- 


FieurRE No. 1.—GENTLEMEN’S 
Fiat ScaRF. 


' (For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentle- 
men,’’ on Page 81.) 


that emanate from it, steel-gray 
and black are the favorite colors. 
Of course, there are some more 
decided tints also worn, but these 
are the outcome of individual 
taste and caprice. A toilette of 
steel-gray came}’s-hair, which 
has this season a faint blue tinge 
over it, is made with a closely 
plaited front-width. From the 
sides atart large revers of plush 
of the same shade, which ter- 
minate in the back under a vol- 
uminous but clinging drapery. 
The double-breasted coat-basque 
is finished at the edge with ma- 
chine-stitching, and is ornament- 
ed with plush cuff-facings and 
atraps of plush across the breast 
in hussar fashion. The round 
shghtly-gathered- hood is hne 


ment formed entirely of lace. 
A white satin sash, trimmed with 
lace, is tied at the left side in the 
proper fashion of three loops and 
twoends. A bunch of mignonette 
is worn at the throat, or flowers 
of brighter tone may be used. 

A late fancy is for cloth or 
camel’s-hair suits, trimmed with 
plush or velvet. They are very 
seasonable-looking and so es- 
sentially proper that one cannot 
but admire the taste that chooses 
them. Dark seal-brown, bronze, 
bottle-green, all the mode shades, 
claret and the various dark tints 


breasted coat, with or without a 
hood as desired, furnishes the 
necessary wrap, while a few 
minute pieces of the cloth sent 
to the hatter’s will return a be- 
coming and seasonable head-cov- 
ering. Linen is the preferred 
lingerie; but where wash-bills 
are an item, it is well to know 
that dark silk scarfs, fastened 
with a lace-pin of jet or silver, 
are also permissible. 

The smaller folks of to-day 
are allowed almost as much 
magnificence in color and mate- 
rial as their larger relatives. 
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FieurE No. 4.—Grenr_EMEN’s LINEN HANDKEROHIEPS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” on Page 81.) 


Figure No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’S 
Fiat SCARF. 


or Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentle 
- bgeti on Page St) 


Some French confections (in this 
case confections is the best word 
in more senses than one), are so 
burdened with lace and over- 
done with trimmings, that we 
cannot think of the wearer, save 
as an animated puppet intended 
to show off the gorgeousness 
of the tiny costume. Happily, 
mothers do not take to these 
costumes, Dut prefer the more 
sensible styles that allow free- 
dom not only of thought but of 
movement. How in the world 
ean a child think of anything 
but dress, when its whole atten- 
tion has to be paid to taking care 
of its clothes? Not that children 
should not be taught to take care 
of their dresses, and very early 
at that; but they need not be 


with plush, and the Bernhardt bonnet is of flush trimmed with forced to attempt it with very impractical clothing. 
feather bands, and an owl’s-head in miniature speaks wisdom for 


itself as well as for the designer of the recherché toilette. A muffof flannels in cheerful, warm colors. 


Becoming suits for,boys_and girls; ane \of) soft, firm cloths and 


Kilt-skirts and jaunty coat- 
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waists, and for extra wraps, double-breasted coats, are sensible designs, remembering that the coat must be cut according to the 
and stylish, The little sisters generally have a brightly-lined hood cloth. Ah! you have taken a trimmed skirt and a coat basque— 
attached to their coats, while the wee, sturdy brothers are semi- that is well, for among the innumerable trimmings your piecing 
dignified in coats that partake something of the Ulster style. will not be so noticeable. You have determined to have a trim- 
Beaver hats, or cloth turbans to match their costumes, recommend med front-gore, and so are selecting long strips of cashmere to be 
themselves to cover little heads that are often puzzling out questious woven basket-wise for this purpose. You find the work trouble- 
of ue ht and wrong that are still questions to older brains. some, but, like most things that take a little time, it pays. A box- 

en plain skirts are made, tucks may be introduced for useful plaiting, or, better still, a knife-plaiting, trims the lower edge. Shirred 


if not fashionable reasons. 


the indignity of letting 
out a tuck, can under- 
stand the feeling a child 
has in enduring it. A 
doubtful conflict is at 
work in the mind, as to 
whether there is most 
reason to rejoice because 
of growing tall or to 
mourn for losing a deco- 
rative adjunct. 

When the Winter has 
fully set. in, the mother, 
who has delayed purchas- 
ing the numerous new 
dresses until she has seen 
what is best for her pur- 
peers has to fit out a 
amily, thinking of the fu- 
ture as well as the pres- 
ent. In the first place, 
she knows that there is 
etinag in buying the 

but again, if she buy 
‘the ag be base latest style, 
it will be an abomination 
next season. So, there 
comes a wise thought— 
when you buy a decided 
style, as for instance one 
of the plaids so generally 
worn, It is not wisdom 
to get the most expensive 
for the girl of fourteen, 
who rejoices in it this 
season and next year will 
not want to wear it to 
school. Therefore, by buy- 
ing an inexpensive but 
pretty piece, she will, 
when it is fashionably 
made, be very happy in 
her pretty dress, and next 
year you will feel no com- 
punction in ae it up 
to make a kilt for the 
three-year-old boy. A 
good quality of light cloth. 
dark in color, is best for 
girls rangingin years from 
six to twelve; for the 
youngest it may be made 
bright by pipings of scar- 
let ; but for the older ones, 


it is best trimmed with. 


machine-stitching and dis- 
playing its one bit of color 
in the hood-lining. No 
eye will tire of this dress, 
and when it is partly 
worn out, it may, with 
very little trouble, be trim- 
med up with laid and 
made to look fresh and 
bright for school-wear. 

n the previous number 
of the DELInaTor we gave 


Only those who have submitted to sections trim the sides, and a looped drapery, scant but nicely draped, 


covers the back-breadth 
A little fringe would look 
very nice on it, or a plait- 
ing of lace; but these 
are not necessary. The 
basque is finished in your 
best style and fits well, so 
it lacks nothing except 
the buttons, which are 
plain jet bars. Why, wiih 
all these pieces of gros- 
grain mbbon, my amateur 
dressmaker, you can make 
SNe an ornamental appendage 
iy <a for your dress—no mat- 
sf ter if they be of differ- 
ent widths, smooth and 
i sort them. Take a piece 
of black leno, and cut it 
r i about the length 
would like your Sabot like 
adjunct to be, ae it 
y four inches wide. Then 
as “ 0. A nl FiecrRE No. 2.—Wovunp Stitcx. by - aa widest joo 
* ¥ whic oes not ex 
(For Descriptions see * Artistic Needle-Work,” on Page 32.) two inches, and lay stiff 
loops, and, when they fail 
short, a straight end. Do 
not let them look like a 
tied bow, but plain, stiff 
foldings. Do this until 
your piece is covered, and 
then arrange it on one 
side of your costume. 
Ah! you have an idea— 
they come with labor. 
You unearth a box of jet 
é beads, and proceed to 
pant Nos. 3 anD 4.—Kwor SmTcHES. make long cleats that 
(For Descriptions see ‘“ Artistic Needle-Work,” on Page 82.) you scatter here and there 
among your flots. The 
old-fashioned gimp that 
you possess may also be 
beaded for a neck-orna- 
ment, and then the good 
style of your old dress 
will surprise you. The 
consciousness comes, that, 
with a little thinking and 
considerable determination 
to think the right thing, 
you can do almost any- 
thing you want. With 
this knowledge, you have 
gained a belief in your 
own powers that will 
keep from you that espe- 
cial enemy of amateur 
dressmakers, the doubt 
that things are never 
going to be right. “To 
go ahead” is good ad- 
: ——— vice, and, though one or 
Fieures Nos. 5, 6 AND 7.—CHAIN STITCHES. two failures may be the 
(For Descriptions see “‘ Artistic Needle-Work."’ on Page 82.) dn an hel See ay 
material—cover them with 
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suggestions for making up new cashmeres, ies in this issue it may trimming. You will become so proud of your successes that the 
perhaps be well to supplement them with a few hints as to remodel- desire for things you cannot get will leave you, and your attempt at 
ing partly-worn dresses of the same texture. You have an old womanly work will result in rooting out the demon of envy, and you 
black cashmere—indeed, the best parts of two or three—and you, can regard with complacency her who stands in 

being of a saving turn, desire to make them look as well as new. 

Rip them apart and smooth out all the creases, and then select your “A robe of tissue, stiff with golden wine.” 


(8 Spectra, Nortice.— When remittances are sent to us by Matl, Postage-Stamps of One or Two, ea VOTE” will be scsi 
as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if you can conveniently do otherwise—E. Butrerick &| Co, 3) . 


Decided contrasts, which often produce a charming effect, are 
displayed in the trimmings of the day. The rustic from the Forest 
of Arden would gaze in surprise at some of the elaborately trimmed 


garments of the period, not 
knowing where the trimming 
began and ended, and then he 
would wonder at the excessive 
plainness, almost puritanical, ot 
the next toilette which passed 
before his bewildered vision. 
And indeed, even the educated 
eye feels more or less surprise at 
these two extremes of Fashion, 
but is satisfied as long as the sim- 
ple, plain outlines are confined 
to wearers whose figures will 
alow such trying, truth-telling 
lines and the be-trimmed gowns 
to those to whom Daine x ature 
has not been bountiful in be- 
stowing beauty of form. 

There are elegant materials 
that require sauaily elegant trim- 
minza, and there are others quite 
as clegant that look best with no 
trimming atall, Any goods that 
partake of the silky texture need 
something to bring out and beau- 
tify their silkiness, and any in- 
clining to the nature of velvet 
or plush are best left untrimmed, 
unless a jetted cord and tassels 
or a long lace jabot be the garni- 
ture used. One of the most charm- 
ing pictures of the famous Bern- 
hardt represents her in a long 
velvet gown, that lacks all trim- 
ming, save a lace jabot that ex- 
tends from the throat to the low- 
er edge of the dress, curving 
slightly so as not to add to her 
height, The woman judged of 
the softening effect of the pile 
of the velvet, comprehended its 
exceeding loveliness and con- 
cluded that it needed no extra- 
neous garniture. And the wise 
photographer knew how it would 
all look in the picture. 

To meet the demand for hand- 
some trimmings this season, de- 
signer and workman have sur- 
passed anything produced within 
the memory of the present wo- 
man, and reached a height of 
beauty hitherto unparalleled. 
And how has this been done? 
Chiefly by the loveliest desi 
in beads and embroideries that 
ever delighted the artistic eye or 
required the deftest and daintiest 
of fingers. The beautiful Der- 
byshire spar, the sparkling jet, 
the bright and dull steel, the 
many-hued iridescent, and the 
varied shades of the cachemtre 
bead, all aid in producing these 
wonderful results, Long, pear- 
shaped pendants, round, tassel- 
shaped ones and oddly designed 


scarabei are all used to tip the ends of the swinging trimming. 
Beautiful bands, representing in faintly-tinted wax beads the growth 
alike of the field and the hot-hotse, are used to adorn full-dress 
ificent specimen of this work shows the scarlet 
poppy, the bright bluette and the snow-white daisy, all glowing 
from a background of pale salmon beads. 
on adress of salmon velvet for a lady who was sufficiently matronly 
in rile wie to warrant the use of the velvet and yet youthful 

to be able to wear so trying a color. But this style of trim- 


toilettes. A m 
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FASHIONABLE TRIMMINGS. 
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FiagurE No, 8.—EMBOSSED BuUTTON-—HOLE oR TONGUE Srrro#. 
(For Description see ‘“‘ Artistic Needle-Work,”’ on Page 32.) 
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Figures Nos. 9, 10, 11 AND 12.—BORDERS, IN ORDINARY BuTTON-HOLE 
STITCH. 
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(For Descriptions see “ Artistic Needle-Work,” on Page 88.) 
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Fiecures Nos. 13 anp 14.—ORNAMENTAL STITCHES FOR FLANNEL OR 
CANVAS, 


(For Descriptions see ‘ Artistic Needle-Work,”’ on Pages 82 and 83.) 


at home.” 


And this was to be laid 
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ming, while very magnificent, is only for grande damea, and does not 
meet the demands of the every-day world. 
The garniture in most general use is jet passementerte and fringe 


—it has many grades of excel- 
lence, but even in its lowest 
does not become out of place. 
It is used on velvet, satin, silk 
and cashmere. In many cases 
where an inexpensive dress is 
bought to last for one season 
only, the trimming is made to 
redeem it, the wise wearer know- 
ing that after the dress has van- 
ished into the depths of the rag- 
bag, she will yet derive a certain 
use from the trimming. 

The fancy hoods so much 
worn, which in themselves 
amount to a garniture, are 
daintily lined with bright plaid 
Surah silk, the most decidedly 
Madras of the Madras plaid, 
showing the bright combination 
of orange and scarlet that made 
that peculiar pattern so dear 
to the heart of the Southern 
“mammy.” On a cloth costume 
of any dark shade the effect pro- 
duced is very good and _ necessi- 
tates no other spot of bright- 
ness, and no other trimming 
save the unequalled machine- 
stitching. Yes, unequalled; for 
there has never been any method 
of trimming that answered the 
universal need in so simple and 
withal so stylish a manner. 
Every now and then one sees 
a cloth costume trimmed with 
rows upon rows of machine- 
stitching of a shade contrasting 
decidedly with the material, bu- 
this is a style best confined te 
very young girls or small chil- 
dren. 

Combinations still form their 
own garniture in the innumer- 
able puffings and shirrings, which 
in many cases are the style 
chosen to develop them. A sin- 
gular costume displays a front 
width of dark green velvet, with 
a tiny box-plaiting at the edge. 
The sides are of green camel’s- 
hair laid on in innumerable 
shirrings, and the back-breadtn 
is formed of plaid Surah laid in 
long kilt-plaits The double- 
breasted coat is of velvet, the 
hood of camel’s-hair lined with 
the Surah silk, and the bonnet 
of Surah silk with green velvet 
strings lined with the velvet. 
Of course, this is a remarkable 
combination, perhaps rather 
outre; but the arrangement 
and general style of it 1s such 
as to provoke admiration rather 
than animadversion. Such cos- 
tumes, while they are elegant, 


must of necessity belong to the fair one who, like the maiden of 
old, could count “ sixteen dresses of rich silk in her closet hanging 


Last month we spoke of the French caprice for trimming fine 
cashmere with cascades of lace, and, really, the combination is so 
good that no one can dispute its propriety. For a cashmere dress 
that is being made of new material) a good quality of French lace 
should be gotten for the) trimming—but how economical women can 

‘fix the lace to be used in remodelling an old dress! 


For this pur- 
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pose, get, if you can, the old-fashioned imitation Guipure (the best 
ig that in which a woolen thread is used), and bead it fully with 
jet beads. This will not be hard to do, as the lace has its pattern 
heavily outlined. Then make your cascade, which will not need as 
much fullness allowed as if beads were not used, and you will be 
surprised at the “thing of beauty” that has resulted from your labor. 

Large circles are formed from narrow silk braid as ornamental 
adjuncts for the coats of ladies and the wearing apparel of tiny men. 
A perfect circle is cut in leno, either black or white, and the silk braid, 
commencing at the middle, is then placed in proper position, the 
stitches being taken on the wrong side, which the thinness of the 
leno makes practicable. 

Piping, save in the case of fine basques, seems to be principally 
used on the clothing of children, and there it runs riot. Biue, 
green and black cloth suits are piped with bright scarlet and have 
their narrow Turkish sashes lined with material to match the 
pipings. Bright tassels or barrels finish the ends of the sash. A 
novelty for confining a sash is a ring twice the size of an 
ordinary bracelet, made of strings of jet beads wrapped in slanting 
fashion. A unique effect is produced when this is used to confine a 
black silk, satin or velvet sash. 

In children’s clothing the use of Russian lace is almost universal. 
Months of wear and weekly visits to the laundry only increase the 
general approbation given it by fond mammas who admire elab- 
orate garnitures on 
their little. ones’ 
clothing. 

On most street- 
costumes two sizes 
- of buttons are used; 
one size closing the 
front, while a larger 
one ornaments the 
back, cuffs and pock- 
et-laps. When un- 
trimmed brocade or 
plaid basques are 
worn with plain 
skirts, an effort is 
venerally made _ to 
have their buttons as 
handsome as possible. 
Carved metal, dull, 
hammered silver, tor- 
toise-shell and enam- 
~ elled pear] are the pre- 
ferred styles. For 
aouse wear, secded 
jet and embroidered 
buttons are consid- 
ered most desirable. 
Quite as dainty but- se 
tons may be em- Se 
broidered at home as ae 
those that are seen nee ee 


— 


For trimming visites of drap d été, camel’s-hair, silk, satin de Lyons, 
satin sublime, etc., jet and lace are preferred. In some instance 
both are used, in others only one. Ifa light jet fringe is preferred, 
it looks best over a lace plaiting; but if a heavy fringe be selecte/, 
no lace is needed. JBeautiful cut-jet clasps, and clasps formed «i 
passementerie and jetted cords, arg in use for closing, and fon: 
decidedly handsome ornaments. 

At this time of the year it is well known that we have reachei | 
the epoch distinctively known as “the party season,” and many 
are the young hearts looking forward to perfect pleasure, pla: 
little anxiety about their dresses. And it is just in the matte 
of party dresses that trimmings come forward and rescue frou. 
faint praise a dress that is decidedly passée. There are offerei 
clouds of illusion or tulle to hide badly-marked or stained sik 
dresses, but this is a well-known and general expedient, ani 
besides it there are hundreds of little things that effect the win- 
derful transformation of converting an ordinary house-dress int: s 
pretty ball-costume. Your old black silk will have its sleeves ripje. 
out and Spanish lace ones inserted; the neck will be turned unde | 
in surplice style, and the space filled with a floral necklace—a piece 
of chenille that goes around the throat, from which depends a pointei 
section of bright but tiny scarlet rose-buds. A high frill of Spall 
lace will be above the tulle. The economy of this black and scaré 
is wonderful, for it does not. necessitate white gloves or white boots 

Black net, draped — 
high on the hips ax — 
terminating in a flutit — 
bow behind, will hie 
all signs of the shins 
or cut places in your 
silk. our black 
Frenchslippers are«- 
namented with hiue 
bouquets to matt 
your necklace, ani 
your black silk stock- 
ings are_ pretul 
clocked with tei. | 
Your black glove. 
long and finished « i 
Sara Bernhardt, 1, 
you well; and yur 
black satin fan 
matches your co+ 
tume exactly, and 
when you hold it uf | 
to your face in 3 
coquettish way, 
makes your comples- 
ion look all the clearer 
for the contrast. [n- 
deed, your black cos 
tume is a very salt 
one, and it is tm 
trimmings that have 


on imported suits, a (For Description see ‘The Work-Table,” on Page 33.) made it so, the bes 


little trouble being 

all that is needed. Exquisite home-embroidered buttons were 
produced by a deft needle-woman, who took a button off an imported 
costume, ripped it to see how it was made, and then produced imita- 
tions that were fully equal to the original. 

The visite, or dolman wrap, has been accepted as a favorite 
carriage and opera wrap, and magnificent ones of plush are exhibited 
trimmed with ostrich-feather fringe a-quarter of a yard in depth. A 
visite of lavender plush is lined throughout with quilted chaudron 
satin. and the deep fringe that edges it is a mingled mass of lavender 
feathers and gold tinsel. These wraps are so elegant in themselves 
that little garniture is needed, but that must equal them in grandeur. 


part of all being thst 

they may be used many times more and to good advantage. 
Advice worth following is, when you are trimming up an old dres 
—a ball dress particularly—and have to spend any money, think over ° 
the condition of your wardrobe and get something that will com- 
bine with your other toilettes. Do not buy nbs that will stand 
one wearing and only be suitable for evening gloves; but, if possille. 
get a pair that, if the necessity arose, could be worn on the street 
It is just these little economies in regard to your trimmings that wil 
furnish you with the means of finding out how to make that artistic 
use of them which at present is chiefly derived from the study of 
good books and better pictures, 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packacrs of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount. must be ordered at one time. In 
ordering, specify the patterns by thetr numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 
16s., 1n Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 
£1. 8s., in Patterns. 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a selection of $15.00, o 
£3., in Patterns. 

Patterns; when sent by Mail, are post-paid ; but Parcels- Delivery 
or Kapress charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, 1f possible, send by Draft or Post- Ofic 
Money-Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without Register 
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WINTER 


The favorite hat of the day is called by the esthetic world the 
Leonardo da Vinci, who wore one shaped just like it; by those of a 
 poetigal turn of mind, after Burns’ hero, Tam O’Shanter, who also 

wore one; and by practical people, the bakers’ cap, because they also 

wear caps of the same outline. It is said 
that the Princess of Wales brought all her 
influence to bear against this particularly 
jolly-looking cap, and behold! as a proof 
- that women love best what is forbidden, its 
popularity has increased ten-fold. Certain 
it is, that, as the season progresses, there 
are more “bakers’ caps” seen, and equally 
certain is it that, by numerous pinchings and 
indentations, they have been made more 
becoming to the general face. 
A bakers’ cap of dark blue velvet is orna- 
mented with a head-band of golden pheasant 
feathers, and has accompanying it a round 
muff trimmed with the same feathers. Fre- 
- quently, m making these caps to match spe- 
cial castumes, the full crown is composed of 
the dress material and the head-band is of 
plush or velvet of a decidedly contrasting ZN 
shade. From the full effect of the crown, Pea 
little or no trimming is required; some fair ae 
ones have a feather at the back that droops 
on the hair, others admire tiny birds nest- 
Img at one side, while those who prefer 
litle garniture use only a silver or gilt or- 
nament. An opera hat of white plush has the crown almost cov- 
ered with pearl pendants of the pear shape; the band is of heavily 
headed gimp, and the marabou feather that falls at the back glistens 
and glows brightly, the effect of having been literally bathed in 
‘pearls, The plush muff is sachel-shaped, and, instead of a lace 
tumming, has a deep bead fringe and is ornamented on the top 


with two thick tassels of beads. Dark-blue, bottle-green, golden- . 


brown or dark-cardinal caps may with good taste have a feather 
head-band, the universal peacock and impeyan feathers being most 
popular for the purpose, though grébe bands are frequently observed. 
The large Rubens hat is so seldom worn 
in the way the painter preferred, that it 
seems to have lost its individuality, and the 
reflection of his greatness and good taste 
is inerged in that of the fair maiden who 
has bent and arranged it tosuit her face. In 
most cases the effect is good, in some it is 
not. A favorite method of wearing one of 
theae large beaver hats ig to put it on the 
head like a bonnet, turning it up behind so 
that it sits easily and comfortably on the hair. t 
and then tying it under the chin with broad i 
strings in the old-fashioned, stiff bow that U 
characterized the pictures of the good ma- i! 
trons of the reign of Queen Anne. A dark | 
green bonnet, worn in this way, is orna- | 
mented at one side with a small golden 
breast, from which springs a green and gold 
up. The strings are of satin therveilleuse 
bound with plush, so that ant are easily 
tied. A black one with a very long nap has 
a scarf wound around the crown and ter- 
Minating at the back under a jet dagger, 
the strings starting from under the knot and 
dagger. The very simplicity of this hat 
makes it excessively stylish, but, to be able 
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FIGURE No. 3.—FRAME-WoORK FOR Hovur- 
GuLass TABLE. 


to have this simplicity, one’s hat must be ~ (For Description see “The Work-Table,” on Page 88.) 


elegant. It is an artistic truth that sim- 
plicity in costume is only beautiful when the best material of its kind 
isemployed; it may be cheap, but it must be the best of a particu- 
lar species. | 
A complaint, not unfounded, goes abroad that there is no 
bonnet or hat that meets the wants of a certain type of women— 
those who, without being forty, are “fat and fair.” On such 
women the large beaver hats look ridiculous, the poke bonnet is not 
always becoming, the Fanchon should be ignored and the Tam 
_ O'Shanter is too youthful. To such we can only say that, by con- 
stant looking until you are successful, can a becoming bonnet, be 
achieved. ere and there among a large stock do you find the 
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FIGURE No. 2.—Bon-Bon BASKET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,*’ on Page 33.) 
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properly shaped bonnet for such a woman, and generally she does not 
get it. At any rate, from the four styles just mentioned, if you must 
make a choice, take the poke bonnet. It will make your face appear 


more oval, and, though not just the right thing, still, by its judicious 


arrangement, other people may become 
blinded to the fact of which you are so pain- 
fully conscious. 

he “Sara Bernhardt” has the pointed 
front of a poke bonnet, without the back. 
By all laws in regard to the becoming, it 
ought to be the last style suited to a slender, 
oval face, and yet, by some wonderful con- 
tradiction, it is one of the most becoming. 
For evening wear, a dark plush or velvet 
bonnet of this shape will be found to look 
more stylish by the use of tulle or lace 
strings, the former of the widest kind hay- 
ing the preference. A black bonnet of this 
shape has the crown of sinooth beaver and 
the brim of very full plush, which is a style 
much in vogue with the Parisians. Four 
bright-yellow birds are perched on one side 
near the back, and the broad strings of black 
plush are lined with yellow Surah and edge: 
with café-colored Languedoc lace. A seal- 
skin bonnet of the same shape is trimmed 
with a grebe band and has, as a strange con- 
trast, broad ties of very yellow and very 
heavy Spanish lace. 

The tigers’ claws so popular on the hats of young girls are giving 

way to a new caprice—i. e., the claws of a turkey gilded and repox- 
ing on a downy nest of fur. Such things may possibly be regarded 
as ornamental, but they are decidedly suggestive of very practical 
and everyday topics. 
_ The general use of birds, feathers and ornaments, so character- 
istic of this season, has, it 1s said, almost ruined the flower-manu- 
facturers, who, finding that flowers are seldom used, except on even- 
ing bonnets, have been forced to make none, save the kinds that 
are suitable for such chapeau. Of course, the flowers used are mag- 
nificent, but the belles of society neverthe- 
less linger and debate a long time before 
they use these imitations that surpass Na- 
ture. Plush and velvet offerings are shown 
with the daintiest and richest of colorings, 
but apparently even this additional beau- 
tifying does not-attract as it should. 

Beaded laces are so much admired ou 
evening bonnets that they have taken the 
place formerly occupied by dainty montures 
of flowers. When the lace is used, a fringe 
and a beaded pompon or bow supply all other 
necessary ornament. 

The Fanchon bonnet is undoubtedly the 
favorite of the season, and one can only 
wonder at its popularity, because of ita com- 
parative insignificance. One want it meets, 
is that it is one of the few shapes that sit 
properly over the low coil of plaits, which 
is the way most ladies dress their hair just 
now, And perhaps its comfortable fit may 
be the solution of the riddle. Pompuns. 
birds, short tips and scarfs are the only gar- 
nitures used on these bonnets, excepting 
the gilt, steel, silver or jet ornaments which 
are placed in any position that the fair 
dame herself most desires. A black plush 
Fanchon is almost covered with frills of 
beaded lace; the plush strings are fastened under the chin with a jet 
dagger, and the plush muff is suspended from the neck by a silk cord 
heavily seeded with jet beads. A more dressy bonnet is of pale 
heliotrope satin, and évéque, or bishops’-purple, plush. The satin 
forms a puff around the edges, and the plush is cut in points and 
edged with gilt lace. This piece falls over the crown, and from 
between the points the pale tint peeps out, making the bonnet 
show the shadings of a pansy. The strings are of the contrasting 
materials, edged with gilt lace and fastened under the chin with an 
enormous gilt May-bug. As is usual this.season,a small muff to 
correspond accompanies ‘the bonnet: 


40 


A coquettish little bonnet is a combination of the Marie Stuart 
and the Fanchon. It fits the head like the latter, it has the pointed 
front of the former, and then, as an individual characteristic, has a 
sh point cut out in the back. Plush is the favorite material 
siiployed for covering these shapes, and the trimming ie similar to 
that of a Fanchon. The strings are very wide and are tied in a bow 
flaring so far back that it frequently touches the cheek of the wearer. 

An evening bonnet of this stylish outline is first covered with 
chaudron satin. A perfect sun of cachemire beads overlies the found- 
ation, and the only trimming is an inner frill of cachemire lace and 
broad strings of chaudron satin edged with a fringe of cachemire beads. 
When worn in the evening, as was intended by the designer, this 
chapeau appeared magnificent. It was totally unsuited for the sweet 
blonde maidenhood we all admire, but the most desirable bonnet in 
the world for the dignified brunette matron. 

The pretty yet odd-looking bonnets covered with chenille are 
quiet favorites. They are, as a 
matter of course, shown in the 
dark shades of red, blue, green, 
brown and black, They are not NN 5 
so expensive as the best plush 
bonnets and are really quite as 
pretty. <A large velvet or plush 
bow arranged immediately in 
front, with broad strings fastened 
under the chin with a fancy 
pin, forms the usual garnivwre 
on these bonnets. 

A black plush bonnet of the 
Directoire shape is shot with 
gold, and in the intricacies of 
the twisted plush scarf numer- 
ous gold May-bugs are appa- 
rently having an enjoyable game 
of ‘hide and seek.’’ On the 
under edge of the brim a band 
of gold galloon is laid flat, and 
the black plush strings are 
edged at the sides with galloon 
and finished at the ends with 
gold lace. <A muff to match ac- 
companies this marvel of French 
taste and fancy. 

Mourning bonnets, when a 
vail is not worn, are largely 
trimmed with black breasts of 
yrébe or impeyan; while a la- 
vender flower may be worn on a 
demi-mourning bonnet in the 
Summer. Dame Fashion posi- 
tively forbids the use of any- 
thing save black on a Winter 
mourning bonnet, so that no 
plaitings of any of the helio- 
trope shades, nor breasts shading 
from black to purple, nor dark 
purple velvet flowers are con- 
sidered in good taste for those 
who still consider themselves 
in mourning. 

The use of silk pompons has 
given rise to a new departure 
in mourning millinery, these 
pretty decorations being con- 
sidered perfectly proper on all save crape bonnets, An inexpensive 

and yet pretty little Fanchon for a lady in light mourning, is of 
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dead-black silk. The binding is formed of a puff, the crown. being 


covered smoothly. A scarf of silk is shirred in the center of the 
front and at the back, two jetted pompons being placed low on the 
left side. Ribbon strings are fastened by jet May-bugs, and this result 
of a little thought and much thriftiness would have satisfied the econ- 
omical soul of Mr. Gradgrind and the airy fancies of Mrs. Skewton. 
There are hundreds of the fair sex who may practise a rigid econ- 
omy in the millinery line and yet have a great variety. Small pieces 
of material may be utilized in making Fanchon bonnets, and if much 
piecing be required and the maker be an adept with needle and 


thread, she may have, at no expense, save that of time, a shirred 


bonnet, which, by-the-bye, is the acme of many a belle’s aspirations. 

Cloth hats, to match business and walking costumes, are being 
developed in new shapes every day. The Derby, the double visor 
and the regular cap were the first that were worn, but now ther 
are regular turbans of soft finish, and round polo caps made more 
jaunty by a band of fur or plust:. 
The twisted toque of cloth haa 
been noticed, but it is not sut- 
able to ladies—only to children. A 
cloth hat should never be worm 
on the back of the head, and a 
this shape necessitates such « 
method of wearing, there can 
be no doubt of its incompaubil- 
ity with the purpose intended. 
A cloth hat is an undress hat 
and an undress hat is alway: 
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cover the front of the hair. No 
trimming is desirable, but if ur- 
gent desire claim some garnitur. 
have it in band form. 

‘A great number of the low- 
crowned Derbys have.a alk 
scarf around them and tied ina 


ille tassels. This takes a way 
much of the masculine look, 
which made this hat objection- 
able to some and dear to the 
hearts of others. Really, though. 
if a hat of this shape is becom- 
ing at all, it looks prettier and 
appears more proper without an 
trimming, save the ribbon ban‘. 


ing popularity. 
— 


give a 
complexion and have the strange 
effect, totally past explanation. 
of apparently brightenin 
eyes. Youthful faces look odd 
and quaint shining from its dim 
halo, and elder! 
youth by the influence of a simple frill of web-like, yellow lace. 


FINGER RINGS. 


Of to-day ? There ix very little of to-day! The bangle ring that the 
pretty belle wears on her little finger and assures her enviou3 sister is 
“entirely new” is only a copy of one worn thousands of years ago by the 
fair maids who attended so faithfully upon Cleopatra. Indeed, in those 
davs they understood even better than we the meaning of every ring they 
wore. The lover, departing from his fair lady, gave her a ring set with a 
jewel, generally a diamond, while she gave him a plain gold circlet. If he 
proved unfaithful, his ring fell from his finger; if she forgot her vows to 
him, the diamond was lost from hers, and all she had to show was the 
empty setting. The carliest rings worn were made of gold, but were very 
thin and narrow. 

Tho Romans, with increasing wealth and luxury, enlarged the size of their 
riugs, and added so many jewels to them that a man’s wealth was often 
represented un his fin What an invaluable ring must have been the 
farnour one said to belong to Gyges, king of Lydia! This made its wearer 


supposed to shade the face and — 


knot near the back, the ends — 
being tipped with silk or chen- — 


The pretty fashion of arrany- | 
ing full frills of lace inside thr - 
poke bonnet will find favor — 
with many. As yet itis scarcely — 
noticed in the street, but artists — 
in chapeaux know of its increa- | 
Lace has al — 
ways been a wonderful softener - 
to the face of woman, and she © 
who is wise knows this, The - 
full, black, cream or white frills _ 
peach-like look to the — 


the 


ones are made to appear beautified and nearer — 


invisible, and so taught him who were and who were not his friends. A — 
superstition, never dropped by the Venetians, attributes the fall of ther 

Republic to the fact that when the last Doge wedded the Adriatic, the ring — 
dropped therein was swallowed by a fish and afterwards served at his © 


table. , 

For a number of years, pearls, turquois, emeralds, rubies, sapphire 
and other precious stones were excluded from rings; the diamond 
seeming to have the preference above all these; but now, a revulsion in 
taste has taken place and the use of them all presupposes an influx of rings 
on the hand of beauty. Many ancient designs are copied, and ¥* 
would not be surprised to see a belle’s finger looking like the one thst 
Martial made immortal when he wrote 


** Sardonyx, emeralds, jasper, diamonds, all, 
My Ste is sports upon one point so small."* 
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VARIOUS COSTUMES 


SKATING DRESSES. 


To the invention of man there appears to be no limit. The last 


_ one that draws gratitude from young hearts 
is artificial ice. Roller skating was pro- 
nounced better than no skating when warm 
Winters had fallen like personal chastise- 
ments upon our sport-loving youths, but 
the dissatisfied remarks of vigorous lads 
zrved as perpetual protests against such 
poor imitations of the real thing. At last 
is discovered a perpetual ice and no end of 
fun. Frosty eara, red noses, and stubborn 
fingers that tingled with pain when thrust 
into steaming mouths to find comfort, will 
zo out of fashion along with the days when 
the latent genius of man had not yet ex- 
pressed itself in glittering surfaces for the 
feet of swift skaters. 

All Summer long the roller skating-rink 
of New York was kept open, and no lofty 
waltzing of the mercury in the tube of the 
thermometer was sufficiently giddy to put 
a pause upon the rollicking amusement of 
euthusiastic skaters. With this fact in mind, 
‘imagine the endless delights of perpetual ice! 
This invention and the wide-spread adop- 
uon of roller skates compel the young lady 
and her smaller sisters to reflect seriously 
upon skating dresses. Formerly, the uncer- 
tainty of such a need, because of the untrust- 
worthiness of Jack Frost's behavior, caused 
many a longing young girl to relinquish her 
desires for a pretty skating dress. Now, 
hewever, a proper toilette for this health- 
giving exercise has become a necessity. It 
should be made of thick woolen goods, vel- 
vet, corduroy, Pekin, plush, or something 
ele that is soft, warm end not too flexible 
and clinging. Its skirt should not be too 
wide, two yards or two yards and a-quarter 
about its hem being quite enough breadth 
fur a trimmed costume. A superior, nar- 
row skirt model is No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 
centa. This garment hangs handsomely 
whether trimmed or plain, but is especially 
attractive for decorating with plush bands. 
Three narrow plush strips of équal width 
or of graded width, with the lowest upon 
the extreme edge, are effective and fash- 
lonable, and not at all difficult to arrange. 


A jacket, coat or basque of suit goods completes the costume. It 
may have a plush collar, and plush lapels also, provided the garment | 
be double-breasted. Broad cuffs or wrist-facings of plush, and for 


ladies whose hips are not too 
large or too high, pocket-laps of 
plush also, may be added. The 
lower edges of the upper gar- 
ment should be finished plainly, 
for the figure while skating 
‘lould appear to be as lithe as pos- 
sible. A model fora neatly fitted 
roat is No, 7321, price Is. or 25 
cents. A narrow skirt of seal- 
brown plush and a basque or coat 
of the same make a superb skat- 
ng suit, A skating dress need 
hot be cut so short that it cannot 
te worn as a street-garment with 
perfect modesty and good taste. 

A wide skirt for woolens 
that are untrimmed and not too 
heary, is No. 7301, price 1s. or 
2) centz. It is a stylish skirt, 
ts fronts and sides being neatly 


fitted and its back-breadths hanging in graceful amplitude 
pecially becoming to ladies who are tall an 


model is es 


mutable for wear with the same upper-garments as the narrow skirt. 
A turban of plush or other material may be made to wear with 


the costume. 
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Figure No. 5.—MATCH—RECEIVER. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”* on Page 384.) 
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Figure No. 6.—MRsTHOD oF MAKING THE RECEIVER. 


(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on Page 84.) 
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FOR THE SEASON. 


A muff should also accompany the suit, and may be 
sha arta of plush, or may be made of the dress goods, with bands 
ush upon it. If the suit be all of plush, a satin muff with plush 


bands about it will add a stylish charm to 
the outfit. A model for the muff is No. 7339, 
price 5d. or 10 cents, Pretty gaiters of plush. 
to button over the skater’s boots, are also 
fashionable and comfortable. 

The same models and the same fabrics 
will be equally fashionable for 


WINTER PEDESTRIAN DRESSES. 


Parties for cold-weather walks have al- 
ready been arranged in New York. While 
pleasurable in themselves, they will also 
serve as counter-influences to crowded rooms 
and late suppers during the gay season. 

The pilgrimage costume will be one of 
the favorites for ladies who walk but do 
not skate. Its kilted lower edge, its long, 
elegantly draped over-dress, its palmer’s 
girdle, its monastic hood, its fitted cape, 
its high collar, and its pretty and coquet- 
tish intermingling of gayety and ecclesias- 
ticism are certain to make this model one 
of the charms of the season. Its fabrics 
should be the rough, warm goods that are 
suggestive of poverty or asceticism. One of 
the curious qualities of many fabrics that 
suggest frugality, is that they are really lux- 
uries of the toilette—the less their appar- 
ent cost, the more expensive and comfort- 
able they really are. The pilgrimage cos- 
tume model, including a cape and hood, is 
No. 7334, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. A sim- 
ilar model for the miss is No. 7338, price 
ls. or 25 cents. 

These elegant styles of dress will also be 
the fashionable traveller's choice, and that 
of the bride for her wedding tour. 

For very superb costumes, the collar, the 
cuffs, and the front bordering of the over- 
dress may be of beaver, otter or seal-skin. 

For the very small lady skater, who really 
is a little girl, but who scorns her immatur- 
ity quite as much as the miss does her in- 
ability to be a young lady, there is also a 
pilgrimage dress model, the shape of which 


‘will make it available for rambles in the 


parks on wintry days. This elegant model 


is No. 7336, price 2U cents or 10d. 
There was a time when the feminine part of the family dreaded 
a shiver and huddled themselves over the fire upon a frosty or 


‘stormy day; but we are wiser 
now, and rosy cheeks and high 
spirits are the returns developed 
from the use of this wisdom. 
The pilgrimage dress is. also a 
charming drese for the skater, 
if its kilt-trimmings be omitted 
or if the dress be made of a fab- 
ric that is not too burdensome. 


EVENING DRESSES. 


- As time advances, the earliest 
fashions of the season have 
taken variations that only give 
them a firmer hold upon the ad- 
mirations of the pleasure-loving 
world. 

Short evening toilettes, for 
those who are young or young- 
ish, and also for those who feel as 


if they were still young, are almost universal. The stately lady who 
does not dance at all or who prefers the grace of a train to the move- 
ment of the waltz, wears a brocade, a velvet or a satin, with a visible 


If she -be|fond of. the slight and sinuous, she 
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will have no crinoline placed in her train, but will under-face it with 
satin and take no heed whether it turn over or not. Perhaps she 
may choose an apparently artless method of reversing its outer part 
and thus give her satin lining a shining effectiveness, For evening 
dress, many ladies select a basque model that has a full back-skirt, 
and then shape its neck into a wore or less deep square, and cut the 
sleeve .off at or near ite elbow and perhaps make diamond-openings 
at the outer part of its upper portion. These openings are neatly 
finished, and may be filled in with beaded laces laid smoothly under- 
neath, or they need not be closed at all. Ribbon bows connect the 
points formed by the openings, or they may be joined at their tips 
by buttons of white or colored jets. Tiny tassels of jet may be 
added at pleasure. Sometimes clusters of flowers are placed upon 
the outer arm over these points, but they are considered less effective 
and becoming than other styles of finishing. 

An attractive basque model for ladies who are broad, and who 
like their fitting seams to extend to the shoulders, is No. 7322, price 
Is. or 25 cents. For those who prefer side-form seams, No, 7298, 
price ls. or 25 cents, is a superior model, which may be cut dewn 
at the neck, 

Pointed waists are very much admired this season for wear in the 
evening, whether the skirt be trained or short. Basque model No. 
6887, price ls. or 25 cents, is in excellent style to have its front and 
back made to a point of the proper length for its wearer. It should 
be made shghtly shorter at the hips than when it is intended as a 
basque for other than evening wear, 
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Surplice waists are also among the fascinations ot the season, ther 
open necks being not too narrow for a fashionable display of tl: 
necklace or for a band of velvet with a pendant. They are ex:+- 
cially liked since very low-necked dresses have fallen into fashior- 
able disfavor. A surplice waist model is No. 6882, price 7d or 1i 
cents. It is worn with a belt or sash. : 

Oriental fabrics, or those that have Oriental patterns, are popuiu: 
for festal robes. Nor is this taste in the least a retrograde sens:- 
ment. It is but simple justice to people whose knowledge of t+ 
arts of color at one time ran far ahead of our own, and to who 
exquisite applications of form in their interminglings we owe mor 
than we are sometimes willing to admit. When we carrry our imi- 
tations to excess, we are unjust to say that we follow an Orients- 
barbarism, because the Orientals are not excessive in coloring 
Some of our modern writers upon this exhaustless topic of color 2. 
its symphonies and inharmonies mention our self-indulgent uses «! 
brilliant hues as a brutality instead of a barbarism. It is as difficult iv 
understand the last injustice, as it is to comprehend the first. Brite 
are not pleased with intense colorings, and certainly they are n.1 
tinted with it. A sight of it exasperates them. Only mankind !ix- 
it in excesses, and he is becoming reformed and more enlightened 
to its proper uses. | 

Evening dresses will be in showy contrasts, but the short dres 
will not be as rich in its hue as the train, no matter how extravagin! 
it may be in filminess of texture. This fact does not limit tix 
selection, as delicate and half tones abound in numberless variety. 


FASHIONS IN FURS. 


A subject prolific of luxury, be it for mind or person! To attempt 
a recapitulation of the reveries it incites, would at once dispel the 
illusions and bring them back to their portals—tales of Northern 
empires, Where sable and ermine universally and most royally en- 
wrap even the humbler inhabitants of those snowy regions. So, 
leaving dreamers to their visions, we join the more practical throng 
and with them return to the developed facts and fancies of our 
own countries, with the purpose of providing our readers with infor- 
mation regarding the same. 


GARMENTS OF SEAL-SKIN. 


For sacks, dolman wraps, Ulsters and even dresses of fur, seal- 
skin is, as it has been ever since the first sack appeared, the most fash- 
ionable. To be sure, the latter three garments are the outgrowth 
of only a single season, but their star is not likely to set until some- 
thing richer, more expensive and more becoming can be found to 
lavish on the person of that feminine creature poetically described 
as being “uncertain and hard to please.” But such a discovery 
does not seem at all probable, although this is an age of progress. 
Trimmings or linings in fur may fluctuate both in value and style, 
but seal-skin has become a standard favorite, and while the length 
or shape of garments made of it may slightly change from season to 
xcason, its popularity as a fabric, if such it can be called, is fixed, 
not only at home but abroad. 

Handsome garments of seal-skin are lined either with quilted 
satin grecin the same shade, or with quilted satin in old-gold or 
cardinal, and sometimes with plush. Those found in general stock 
do not, as a rule, have any other than satin grec linings; the excep- 
tions being only shown as samples of what Fashion endorses. Many 
ladies have these garments made for them, and then exercise their 
own taste or discretion in the matter of linings. | 

Dolmans are either three-quarters or the full length of the figure, 
and are of the sack shape, with dolman or wing sleeves. Ulsters are, 
of course, in full length and fit the figure as closely as consistent with 
the fabric. Dresses are rare and are only made to order—and we 
helieve the extravagant caprice was born in Paris, the gay and beloved 
metropolis of France. Seal sacks are shorter this year than last, but 
all lengths from thirty-three to thirty-eight inches are made, so that 
a lady may disregard fashion sufticiently to provide for the future, 
ere her sack is worn out, by having it of a conservative or medium 
length, or by buying it long enough to permit its being cut off a 
trifle to freshen it, and yet keep it of a fashionable length. While 
trimmed sacks may be the most fashionable, it is both wisdom and 
economy to purchase a plain sack; for, after a season or so, when 
the garment gets a little worn, it may be made to look as good as 
new by the addition of a trimming border, cuffs and collar. 

The nap or pile of a seal-xskin garment. always runs upward, as this 
causes the fur to fall open, thus displaying its thickness and depth. 


If the pile be smoothed the way it grows, the observer will at onc 
see the reason for making it up the other way. After seal-skin ha 
been exposed to inclement weather, it should never be dried lx 
artificial heat, but should be well shaken and then exposed to cold, «rv 
air, Although not as likely to suffer from the ravages of moth s- 
other furs, it should, for fear of an accident of the kind, be protecte: 
in the following manner: Beat it well with a small rod, and her- 
metically seal it in paper or linen, first placing among its folds camp!" 
yum tied up in small parcels of tissue paper. Without the paper, ur 
gum is apt to fade the fur. Some ladies add pepper, tobacco or snui 
to the camphor, to make doubly sure; and it is advisable to take out 
the sack, or whatever furs are protected, at least twice throug) tiv 
Summer, and closely inspect and beat them before sealing then: 1p 
again. Although Shetland seal is the handsomest, Alaska is tr 
most durable, and costs much less than the former. Both, howevt:. 
are higher in price than they were last year, on account of 
increase in the demand and the decrease in the supply. 


FUR-LINED WRAPS. 


In fur-lined garments, those considered the newest and most el- 
cant in fabric are made of black ciselé velvet, brocaded satin an: 
Surah, Plainer wraps are made of satin de Lyons, Armure silk 
Sicilienne and grosgrain silk; and, to be fashionable, they mu: 
have the luster of satin. The shapes are the same as last year, wi! 
a few improvements, and are in the main like those shown in sea~ 
skin, As a name gives but little idea, it is well to state that they 
are all full or three-quarters length and have dolman sleeves of min 
varieties, Circulars are still admired by ladies for carriage wear, au. 
like the more stately wraps, are lined with squirrel either in the 
“lock” or whole skins. The “lock” consists of the under parts“ 
the skins joined,and is lighter and less durable than the other. White 
is the prevailing color in a “ lock” lining, and gray when whole sk:n: 
are used. 

Before passing on to the mention of trimming furs such as are 
used upon the garments above mentioned, perhaps it will be well 
to give some of the styles of sets of fur now used: 


SETS OF FURS. 


Last Winter collars and muffs of various furs began to be agait 
fashionable, and this season has greatly advanced their populanity. 
There are plain, round collars, those that are deeper with the fron! 
ends cut off square over the bust, the écharpes or collars with lens 
tabs, the shorter victorines, and the stylish pelerine, which is like 4 
coachman’s cape in shape and size. With a number of these fu 
cuffs are worn, and ara something like the old-fashioned cuff, exer} 
that they have no rubber at the wrists. Mufis are small and rourd 
but there are indications, that by another season they may be wer 


FASHIONS FOR 


larger, Pelerine capes lead, and are made of black-fox, monkey, 
hare, and plucked and colored beavers. In gray furs for collars and 
muffs, there are the inexpensive Grecian lynx and bleaute lynx. 

Among the furs for sets for young girls, misses and young ladies, 
are the spotted leopard-skin, fawn, hair seal—a striped gray and 
slack fur—and the soft and exquisite chinchilla, the fur from a 
~mall South-American animal about the size of a squirrel. Although 
called a “refined” fur, chinchilla is very showy and is exceedingly 
iecoming to blondes. It is of a light gray shading to a pearly lead 
rolor, and ig quite expensive. The tiger-cat, badger, viciina, coon, mar- 
tin and others are also appropriate for and are made up into such sets. 

For mourning uses, there are sets of black fox or hare, and for 
cluldren’s wear sacks and sets of ermine or minever, cony, krimmer, 
Astrakan and seal, In some countries ermine is restricted to the use 
of royalty and other nobility, and in certain places is the distin- 
vaushing mark of the sovereign. The Astrakan lamb is valued for 
its silky coat, whose curly look is sometimes preserved by the 
eruel practice of sewing the animals up in bags directly after they 
are born. 


BORDERINGS OR TRIMMINGS. 


For seal garments, plucked and unplucked beaver, silvery beaver 
—the natural fur, with long white hairs sewn in at close intervals— 
cecrasionally otter, and chinchilla in all its gradations of shade, are 
fashionable, and are cut in borders from four to eight inches wide. 
These borders, together with those of the fox, lynx, marten and 
nare, are fashionable for trimming fur-lined garments. Fox fur 
trims handsomely, and may be dyed to match any costume. <A 
costume of rich garnet velvet was trimmed with this fur, which had 
owen dyed of the samé color. The effect was very softening, 
although there was not the slightest contrast. 

To show how undyed seal-skin is utilized as trimmings, here is a 
description of a costume seen on the street. It was of cloth of the 
same shade as the fur—a sort of golden brown, with a dash of olive. 
The skirt was short and about two yards and a-half around, and was 
bordered directly at the foot with a band of the fur five or six inches 
wide. There wasno back-dravery, and the short tablier was bor- 
dered with fur about three or four inches wide.. A deep, round 


TONES AND 


_ Fashion is most potent. She sometimes rules us arbitrarily, mak- 
‘ng us transform our raiment into something against which, at first 
“ight, We proposed to rebel. -At the sanfe time, she very judiciously 
morganizes our tastes, opinions and convictions, so that we become 
a enchanted with the very things we had made up our minds 
ty abhor. ; 

Qur mental adaptability to forms of all kinds, and our capacity for 
discovering graces even where we fail to find fitness, are among those 
ruriosities of human nature that can never be explained. All the 
same, we are glad that we have the talent to be remodelled year by 
Year and season by season, and that we are always provided with 
the very best of reasons for disagreeing with previous standards of 
teauty, grace and elegance. In nothing are these varying enthusi- 
ams of tne human mind so marked and so prominently noticeable 
ain our likes and dislikes of certain colors and the various shades 
of these colors. Dyes wax and wane with the years. Not that 
they are regular in their ebbs and flows of popularity, but they 
tnter and leave our raiment and our houses in a most. mysterious 
Nanner, 

But lately we found the greatest enjoyment in such hues as were 
‘vdued in their natures and dulled and made pallid by the processes 
‘fart. Indeed, when the dyer was unable to secure the exact tints 
required, they were sought in fabrics the colors of which had been 
ripened by age or softened by usage. 

The most admired blue was that of the raiment of the soldier and 
‘aor after it had been worn to tatters. New clothes, such as could 
rouse the vanities of the man of the musket or him of the tarred rope, 
vonld have shocked the sensitive eye of the recent lover of the 
mllow, the ripened and the faded. No, refinement was only satis- 
bed with tones like those once in vogue with the Venetians, 
who knew not how to keep pace with the industrial arts of the 
“eotiry and had never heard of the transforming brilliancy of 
troleam residuums nor yet of the aniline family, whose gorgeous 
hues procured for them such general admiration. 

Greens drifted out from the affections of those who once wanted 
the trees, the grasses and the seas to give color to their garments. 
Olive in its somberest hues became a favonite. Not the olive as it 
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collar and wide cuffs of the fur, and buttons of the same, completed 
the costume. 

Seal-skin, dyed, may be used upon seal-brown costumes, and short, 
smooth furs of a cheaper class may also decorate costumes. Dyed furs 
are generally preferred to the natural ones, and some are exquisite in 
effect. One of the styles appearing on many of the elegant plain 
and brocaded, fur-lined silk wraps, is called plucked silvery hare. 
The long hairs are all removed, leaving only the undergrowth of soft. 
fur. This is dyed, so as to present a mottled white and reddish iron- 
gray effect that is really very handsome. 

Upon walking jackets are seen collars, cuffs and pocket-laps of 
fur, and a very recent, and therefore not yet popular, style has a 
border of fur all about the skirt of the jacket. Walking jackets of 
silk are also lined with fur, but are prettier with only the acces- 
sories above named of fur and the lining of gay, quilted satin or 
smooth plush. 

Short furs are also cut into panels to decorate skirts of dresses in 
place of front-draperies, but the style is not likely to become general, 
on account of the universal expensiveness of good fur-trimmings, and 
it would be very poor policy to buy cheap ones. 


ITEM. 


Ladies, possessed of mink coats with a fringe of tails, now wear 
them in that “ peace of mind which even the consolations of religion 
cannot give,” as they are again in fashion, after a forced retirement 
of many years. Mink sets also are again popular, ard as they are 
always valuable, in style or out of it, no doubt the heart of many a 
good wife will beat with pride over the possession of a set of this 
fur, long banished from the pale of popular modes. Sets with 
collars will be more fashionable than those with boas, although the 
latter are not yet deposed, but will sooner or later be doomed to the 
exile long suffered by the reappearing collars. But, as one can 
scarcely be out of fashion at the present time, boas will not depre- 
ciate in favor to any great extent with possessors of them. 

A large and beautiful assortment of furs and fur goods may be 
seen at the elegant establishment of Messrs. C. G. Gunther's Sons, 
184 Fifth Avenue, New York City. | 


MONOTONES. 


grows upon the trees on the sunny slopes bordering the blue Medi- 
terranean,but the olive of the brine, the bottled and labelled olive 
that had lost its life, its color and the largest part of its flavor. 
Reds were also low-toned and somber, or else they were pronounced 
vulgar or garish. Purples that bore the hues of the morning-glory 
were tabooed. White ceased to be white, but ivory; and blacks not. 
black, but deep tones of rust that suggested a vast antiquity. Yel- 
lows—unhappy bits of cheerfulness that they were—were compelled 
to take on a tinge of old, very old, tawny gold, before Fashion, artis- 
tic taste and intelligence could be made to accept or adopt them. 

Lo, the transformation! It was suddenly made. It came like an 
order for the instant march of armies in times of international trouble. 
The command was issued, and we instantly obeyed. Not only did we 
turn backward and take up our old fondness for clean, fresh pigments, 
but we did it with alacrity and most willingly. We accepted the 
brightest of colors again with an enthusiasm that was genuine and 
eager. ° Indeed, we have already almost forgotten that we ever gave 
our superlative exclamations of delight to dulled tints and textures, 
or expressed a genuine dislike for the very colors which we are now 
welcoming with sincere eagerness. 

Such is the potency of Fashion. To be sure, our conduct reminds 
us of poor, old, afflicted Polonius. When Hamlet said to him that 
the cloud was like a weazel, the accomodating old man saw the 
weazel as he was expected to behold it. When he was desired to 
see it as a cloud, he was equally capable of discovering the resem- 
blance. And yet we do not blush at our want of steadfastness. On 
the contrary, we are delighted because we possess such powers of 
mental accomodation and such capacities for transformations in our 
tastes or rather in the standards of beauty which we had set up in 
our minds. These are touched by the scepter of Fashion, and in a 
twinkling they have become—well, other than they were. This is 
a delicate, but not too delicate method of stating our disloyalties to 
our former affections for certain dyes, but it is just as true as if our 
fickleness were mentioned in a less gentle manner. 

Positive colors were accepted last Spring in lilacs and heliotropes, 
and thence onward through the entire gamut of»purples to the 
most glorious of these royal'colors.’ In this family are the malvotsie, 
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which is a greenish purple, the amaranth, which is a purple with a 
tone of red bleoming through its own rich color, and the amethyst, 
which is a clear, pure but pale purple. All these dyes contrast pleas- 
antly or agree perfectly with the many members of the yellow 
family, the several depths of ivory and cream-white, and every 
shade of black. Besides, they are in tashionable harmony with 
thern, which is the most important agreement. The purple of the 
plum appears this Winter in its natural perfection. The tints 
of decayed or withered fruit are no longer reproduced in fabrics 
for the lady of fashion. Under her breath she wonders how 
she could ever have been enchanted with such stupidities, whenever 
she remembers that she was once profoundly devoted to these sub- 
dued, not to say depressing and sullen, appearances. 

When we write of dahlia color, it is to the bright red hue of the 
flower that we refer, and not to that of the less brilliant blossom, 
though why “dahlia” should not also signify white, pink, yellow, 
etc., it is as impossible to discover as it is to find out why “cherry” 
should always signify red. 

Afaletot is blue with a haze of purple upon it. It is much admired 
in plushes, velvets and cloths, and will be decidedly fashionable. 

Azelan is a brown, into which much yellow has been mixed. We 
once culled it golden brown, but, with an unwillingness to continue 
our fondness of a color, without discovering some novel quality or 
other in it, we introduce our old acquaintance by a new name. 

“ Florentine” is a bronze-green, which is always a favorite, let 
what dyes may, come and go, fade and be forgotten. It is a favor- 
ite tint this season in all qualities of goods, and looks cheery and 
fresh and not at all dusty and dingy, as it was made to appear but 
lately. In cloths, it is stylish for fair-faced women. 

Peacock-green has returned to favor again, and this beautiful tint. 
also has a new name. It is known as “ Mikado,” or rather it is called 
Mikado, and recognized and remembered as the beautiful hue of the 
peacock’s bosom. No lover of the antique need criticize this superb 
color and insist that it requires years of subduing, because Nature 
never makes mistakes in the qualities or mixing of her pigments. 

For linings, cedar hues are popular and are called ‘“‘copper”’ colors. 


FASHIONABLE LACES. 


An old piece of real lace is an heir-loom much prized now-a-days, 
more especially, if, when it is worn, there can be combined with it 
an mre jewel or cameo. To manufacture the fine point, the 
beautiful Flemish and others of the filmy, real laces, the peasant 
woman of France diligently works at her lace pillow, until, almost 
blinded, she finishes for beauty’s use a web that in fineness com- 
pares with that of the spider, and yet so thoroughly and perfectly 
made that, with care, it will last for centuries. You would not believe 
it, and yet there is shown in exquisite real point a mouchoir, on 
which are depicted roses in full and half bloom, and flying among 
them the gay butterflies that lead such a happy, airy existence. 
You touch one, and behold! his wings fly up! You doubt it, and 
yet it is true. 

To-day, the quantity of lace used by the fashionable belle neces- 
sitates the employment of thousands of people and keeps the busy 
looms at Calais and Nottingham running day and night. At Calais 
the finest laces are said to be made, though within the last few years 
great improvement is noticed in those made at Nottingham. These 
are, of course, machine-made laces. 

Duchesse lace is stilt the favorite in the world of fashion: It is 
shown in dainty neckerchiefs, jabots, gilets, pendants and flounces, 
and in lovely pieces that tell one they are intended to make the wrist 
and throat look ivory-white when laid in full ruffles against them. 
Lappets of Duchesse lace improve the appearance of elderly matrons. 
When they are arranged in graceful loops as a substitute for caps, 
they are fastened on with the small silver or pearl-headed pin so 
much in use for securing laces. 7 

Point d’ Auvergne, a new inspiration something after the style o 
point d’Alengon, is a lace that, from its beauty, ought to be a gen- 
eral favorite. It is fine-looking, displaying the floral or Pompadour 
designs, with an occasional instance of the Rennaissance. Being 
Inexpensive, soft and graceful, and consequently becoming, it is 
probable that it will be largely used for neck and waist trimmings, 
as well as for full evening dress. 

The Mirecourt lace, of which we spoke some time ago, seems to be 
adopting the slow and sure method of winning the hearts and drain- 
ing the purses of the lace-lovers, It is shown in the same floral 
designs, slightly enlarged. 


Of Valenciennes lace, it seems scarcely necessary to speak ; for it 
is ranked among the “standards” for which there is always a 
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Leaf-brown is again admired and produced in many fashionsh 
fabrics. During some seasons when it was a favorite, it w: 
called “russet.” This year it is named “mouse.” It is the san 
soft, lady-like, serviceable and universally becoming color that_ 
always was. Its tints have been given to many a grade of dre 
materials this year. From velvets brocaded upon satins, plain v¢ 
vets, striped velvets and on through all the fine wools to comm: 
fabrics, even down to the least costly of mixtures and intermingli; 
of fibers, this beautiful color is noticeable. | 

There was a time when callow-green or Nile-green was a favor! 
tint for evening toilettes. It was also called ‘canary color” durir 
some of the seasons of its popularity. This Winter it has returre 
to us again, bringing all the fervor which it once roused, Eut it ne 
bears the name of soufre. It lights up beautifully under artic: 
illuminations, but is somewhat trying to many faces. Combine 
with leaf-browns in delicate shades of satin, or with iridesce 
trimmings that are inclined to browns and bronzes, it is a sure 
hue by gas-light. Brown possesses a quality that tones and disp 
fies pale, greenish yellows, By themselves, they are thought ti: 
pant and whimsical variations of a too dignified color, And yet, «t 
yellow should not command respect when it is the principal coler ¢ 
a toilette, it is impossible to explain by any sensible process 
reasoning. ’ 

Seal or mouse brown garments, with outer accessories of ott 
fur, and Indian red or maletot blue in its cheeriest shades as liring 
for them, with here and there “peeping bits of the same color 
form a most lady-hke combination. 

Blues in velvets or cloths are handsome and stylish with se’ 
linings in Surah satin or plush. Black may be lined with any br 
that suits the complexion, but green looks most elegant with som 
near or remote kin to orange added to it. There are hues of gray 
and cendre du rose (ashes of roses) that illuminate greens and ai 
refinement to their shades. Dark hues should always be the prem 
inent ones for the serviceable costume and the one to wear in th 
street, while an opposite combination of colors is in refined and pre 
vailing taste for the house. } 


demand, and yet it is never the rage. It is so decidedly auie 
and refined-looking, that almost everybody likes to possess som 
frills of fine Valenciennes, a neckerchief, or a handkerchief to b 
used as one. After the novelties have become too generally wort 
refuge may always be taken in this unostentatious, yet beautiful lace 

It seemed almost like a’new reading of the old cry “ Le &a « 
mort, vive le Roi,” when the Breton lace became among those tha 
have been and the Languedoc usurped its place. At first, the Brett 
seemed to be an experiment among the lace-makers, as to whether: 
lace could be made with a straight edge. After the proof that! 
could, interest in straight-edged laces ceased, and very little of the 
style of Breton lace was thereafter made. Languedoc lace, while | 
costs a little more at the time, is, as most ladies know, more econ 
mical to use than Breton, as it does not require so much fullness in‘ 
arrangement. During the Summer months the cream shade wa 
poe but for Winter months the deep café au lait will be worn 

aving a much more elegant effect than the other when laid ov 
dark, rich-looking colors. } 

Point @esprit is shown and looks odd, with a ground of the ol 
time, silky blonde. 

Spanish lace, possibly asa result of the furore it created dur'r; 
the past season, is being imported in large quantities, not only by th 
piece, but in Bertha and scarf form. Jn Spanish net a design scme 
what newer than the floriated shows charming!y disposed petit-)“: 
or polka-dots arranged at proper intervals. These dots are almost # 
large as a penny. By-the-bye, in addition to the fact that the: 
Chantilly lace vails will again be used to hide the human face div:n 
from the curious eye, these large polka-dots, made thick and cl 
together, will be seen upon the Brussels net intended for vailing. — 

Russian lace increases in favor and shows a decided tendency ( 
geometrical figures arranged in a slanting manner across tke lace 
Fashionable modistes are using this lace to outline dark hovs- 
dresses. Its effect on black velvet is wonderfully rich and unigte. 
Sometimes a band of it outlines the flat drapery on one side, or, 
the case of the wearer possessing an immaculate figure, an outline“ 
it from the neck to the edge of the garment is artistically arranged. 

Smyrna and Torchon seem dedicated to underwear and children: 
wardrobes. They are durable wash laces, and, when carefully 
handled, will look well for a jong time. | 

In black lace; importers, aver there(is a *evival of Guipure, on 
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ouse alone claiming to have already sold over a thousand pieces 
€ it this season. It will be used on black silk and velvet more than 
1 anv other materials, its silky texture making it specially suitable 
1 costumes of elegance. French real thread and Spanish are the 
ack laces most in use for ordinary wear. They can be gotten at 
«asonable figures, look very nice, ard, because of their low price, 
2 be replaced hefore they become as ragged as the clothes of 
uw beggars so celebrated in nursery rhymes. 

An idea, that seems charming, is the creation in Duchesse lace of 
ie letters of the Alphabet made after woodland designs. While they 
‘ fine, they are strong, and would last for some time if appliquéed 
1 an entire bridal trousseau ; or, if this were thought extravagance, 
ev might be placed on the handkerchiefs only. 

Tatting can scarcely be called a lace, and yet just now it is occupy- 
z positions formerly filled by lace. Mull ties are trimmed with its 
ie-iooking yet strong wheels, and children’s collars are made of it, 
id though they look as if they might do for a festival day, yet we 
iow thev are able to withstand the energetic wear given to any 
namental adjunct worn by the denizens of the nursery. 

Here, where we do not see the making of lace, it is almost impos- 
jle to imagine the reverence shown among the Flemish peasants 
ra fine piece of lace-work and ‘the maker of it. With untiring 
iience, a young girl will begin a spread, that, perhaps—and only, 
‘rliaps—ehe may see perfected in time to cover her grandchild as 


it is carried to church to be christened. In some remote French 
provinces, stored away in chests belonging to peasant households, 
are laces that queens have desired to possess, But these people, 
knowing the skill and the years required in making the wedding 
vail, the christening cloth, or the pillow cover for the dead, will 
cling to them and refuse to sell them at any price. To be sure, they 
will sell willingly and charge exorbitantly for any piece of lace not 
made by one of them for one of them; but the feeling, to which we can 
give no name, unless it be family pride, and that poorly expresses it, 
seems to have such a decided hold upon them, that no matter how 
valuable or who wants it, the lace remains with them. Probably, 
the grandame who made it commenced it as a bride and wove into 
it all her sorrows and joys. Each spray and each rose to her meant. 
something unknown to others, and this may be what the stolid peas- 
ant realizes, and which strengthens his determination when he declares 
his unwillingness to part with the life-work of one who belonged to 
him. Stories have been related, showing, that after refusing to 
accept money, these people have generously given what they 
would not sell, or else, in a fit of rage occasioned by persistent re- 
quests, have torn to pieces before amazed eyes the yellow, fairy-like 
web, not thinking for the moment that the hands that labored at. it. 
could do so no more, being 


‘* Two hands upon the breast; all iabor done."’ 


OBSERVANOE OF NEW YEAR’S DAY. 


New Year’s. Day should be as fair and pure in its record as it is 
»xsible for household authorities to make it. It should bear a white 
ark in the year’s calendar. If one is not aware that he himself 
iall receive especial blessings, he may, though himself the least 
rtunate of individuals, be able to confer them. A strong desire to 
ake the day a pleasure to everybody, will find expression in some 
anner er other, even when the purse is empty and the hands are 
‘Ipless. Those who are happy should share their delights with 
ners, and those who are sick at heart and shadowed in spirit can 
ear a smile upon this one day of all the year, even if they be 
iatle to feel the warm spirit of the pleasant season enwrapping 
em with tenderness. ; 

Percival was a most sensitively suffering poet, whose very exist- 
ice was a burden to himself while he made it a blessing to others. 
ne of his priceless lessons of a grand though enforced cheerfulness 
embalmed in the following rhyme: 


**T saw on the top of a mountain high, 
A gem that shone like fire by night, 
It seemed a star that had left the sky 
And dropped to sleep on the lonely height. 
I climbed the peak and found it soon, ; 
“Twas a lump of ice in the clear cold moon. 
Can you its hidden sense impart ? 
as a cheerful look and a broken heart.” 


A pleasant face should always greet the New Year morning, 
owever clouded one’s own life may be. To give a smile is to 
reate another. To greet the world cheerfully is to aasist it to be 
anpy, and there is always a reflex action in pleasant expressions, 
iat 18 sure to be felt by the one who is compelled to make a 
istasteful effort toward their utterance. All self-controlled 
tusimpts at giving happiness bear compensating frnitage. A per- 
tent endeavor to keep one’s own wearisome and painful burden 
-1n rolling over upon the shoulders of another always develops a 
atiiency of strength to enable cheerfulness, if not content, to 
rally return and abide with the thoroug!ily unselfish spirit. 

No individual, however, is able toconquer all things. One cannot 
o «hape his own existence or control his own surroundings, that all 
arieties of unpleasantness shall be averted on New Year’s day; but 
. can, if he strive for it, surmount and subdue all temptations to 
xrresg his dissatisfaction. He can hinder his own vexations and 
iscontents from casting their shadows across the pathway of his 
-llows. No individual has any more right to blot out the sunbeams 
vnich fall across the path of his friend, by crowding his own 
uiseries before happy eyes, than he has to defraud him of any other 
ne of his most valuable possessions. 

This law of common justice is in especial remembrance on New 
fear's day. Those who are not quite certain that they will be able 
vy triumph over their own sorrows and banish their own haunt- 
oy shadows for this brief and sugyestive season, should retire from 
wong their fellews to hide the sight of their troubles from al] eyes. 


Sorrow should be borne in utter solitude on New Year’s day, albeit. 
that retirement may be only a mask of smiles and the loneliness of 
an assumed cheerfulness. 

This is true generosity. 
Leatitudes., 


It. should have been recorded among the 


‘* Blessed are the sorrowful who wear a smile on their lips.’’ 


In ancient times, long, long before the Christian Era, the first day 
of the year was made glad by beautiful spectacles and personal deco- 
rations, and by expressions of peace and good-will to every human 
being. Enemies were forgiven, feuds were transformed into peaceful 
reconciliations, criminals were pardoned whenever the safety of the: 
community made such amnesties possible, the poor were fed and 
clothed, the sick comforted, the banished were called home, and 


joy-bells and laughter rang everywhere. The Ancients were even 


conscientiously careful to be as beautifully clad as their circum- 
stances or their social, political or ecclesiastical positions permitted. 
Jubilant sounds announced, as the ringing of bells do in this country,. 
that the young year was born, and that everybody was expected 
to rejoice. Each happy beam of sound meant then, as it does now, 
‘* Peace on earth and good-will to man.” 

In that olden time the young year commenced in Tisri, an Autum- 
nal month, when it was easier and more beautiful and comfortable 
to make the rejoicing season an out-of-door festival, than it is at the: 
modern date, which falls during the coldest part of the year. Doubt- 
lesa, to this chilly fact we owe in part the falling into disuse of many 
of the pleasant formalities of which we read in connection with the 
birth of a baby year. : 

The folk-lore of early centuries, as hanced down by legend, faet 
and historian, proves to us that even the ancient idolators possessed 
and uttered not a few sentiments that are quite worthy of being 
repeated by the wisest and purest of modern Christian instructors. 
The bestowal of gifts on New Year’s morning is a custom that 
really originated long before the days of the Hebrews, and, later 
on, the Romans likewise beautified the occasion by giving suitable 
presents to each other. They also offered sacrifices to their gods on 
this day, the ceremony being regarded in the light of a New Year's 
gift to the powers that controlled their destinies. The Romans, 
however, did much more that was ennobling than simply to bestow 
presents, wear festal garments, look happy and forgive their enemies. 
They spent every moment of the initial day of the year in the 
establishment of a sample of exemplary conduct, in which ele- 
vated sentiments and noble and generous intentions toward their 
fellows should make the occasion a model of conduct for all 
the days of the year to come. The offering of sacrifices to the 
mysterious beings who were supposed to control the destinies of 
man led to the giving of costly presents to those who were in 
authority. The Hebrews followed this custom, of paying annual 
tributes to their superiors, in the unspoken but no-less clearly com- 
prehensible expectation ‘of ‘securing favors and benefits in returz.. 
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The establishment of Christianity taught a nobler reason for the 
practice of these annual expressions of kindness upon a certain day. 
The utterance of a wish, which signified that all days of a fresh, 
young year should be filled with happiness for your friend, and that 
all his enterprises should be crowned with success, is itself beauti- 
ful; but a confirmation of this wish by the conferring of a present 
or a pleasure, convinces the recipient that this uttered benedic- 
tion is meant in all sincerity. The expression of sentiments of 
good-will, and the conferring at the same time of seasonable gifts 
upon our equals and inferiors rather than upon those whose favors 
are purchasable, are a development of the later and grander theory 
of social relationship. 

History relates that, as late as the time when Henry ITI. reigned, 
the English monarch exacted New Year's gifts from his nobles and 
did not hesitate to make known to each of them what he desired to 
receive and of how much value the tribute ought to be. Queen 
klizabeth, “that improvement upon female sovereigns,” as some 
modern writer has styled this most lively compound of worldly 
wisdom and small vanities, hardly evacted gifts from her courtiers 
and nobles, in the severest sense of that arbitrary term; but it is too 
well known to admit of contradiction, that the largest share of her 
jewels, her “ fine spun” under-clothing and her Oriental stuffs were 
at least presents, without which the smiles of the Virgin Queen 
would have been less warm and the ambitions of aspiring men less 
likely to attain fruition. 

When the custom of being generous to equals was in its infancy, 
gilded fruits and small coins that were “to be kept for luck” were 
the favorite tokens of good-will. In the land of fruits and spices, an 
orange, which was stuck full of cloves, was a frequent present. 
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When pins were a luxury and two pairs of gloves a year betokened 
a lavish prosperity, a single pair of gloves or a dozen pins were 
considered a generous present. As the color of the gloves desired 
or the size of the pins sought admitted of question, money that wa 
equivalent in value was often given toa lady on New Year's mor- 
ing—hence the term “ pin money.” The early gilding of figs, date. 
and other dried fruits gave rise to the late extravagance of cost 
bon-bon boxes to hold confections. It is only a sentiment of respe+ 
for traditions that retains this absurd outlay of money upon suc 
a perishable gift as a gilded box. 

The custom of paying visits of congratulation among the Dutch i 
said by unamiable writers to have been the consequence of penunio::- 
ness. The visit was understood to take the place of a gift, but it ix 
only kind to doubt this. It is more probable that the Dutch, wh. 
were notable for their fondness of good living, established 
custom of visiting on New Year’s, because the entire occasion cou) 
thus be devoted to eating and drinking and a continuous expressi:t 
of the very spirit of generous hospitality. | 

To remember the poor, to make beautiful the home and to gladder 
the children and tie close to the hearth-stone their little, warm bo:!: 
with strong cords of pleasant memories, is or should be the fix: 
thought of mothers at New Year's. For the aged, whose lives have 
become only one long looking-backward, each New Year should b 
made a season of grateful expressions and beautiful kindnesses. [1 
igs compensating the old for the pleasures which they bestowe: 
long ago, to be tenderly remembered at this season; and of evel 
more value than this thoughtfulness to the aged, is the worth of th: 
softening and ennobling influence such respectful and loving exan.- 
ples have upon the lives of children blessed by witnessing them. 


TASTEFUL DOMESTIC APPLIANCES. 


The most weighty obstacle to a development of individual artistic 
taste is the very general reverence for antique authorities. This is 
especially true of house-furnishing. Many people not only do not 
think for themselves or devise for their own needs and circum- 
stances, but they do not wish to. They are not so timid in other 
things, but in decidedly personal matters of house-decoration they 
demand a precedent for whatever charming article or appliance their 
imagination or condition suggests to them. If only they could find 
even a picture of the chair, couch, buffet or mantel their space 
requires and their own fruitful fancies have suggested, how happy 
and gatisfied they would be to admire it and give an order for it 
immediately. Perhaps they fear that somebody, who knows all the 
lore of the bric-a-brac shops and old-furniture collections, will sneer 
at them behind their backs or perhaps inform them with an ill- 
natured smile of conscious superiority that no such shapes in house- 
hold art as those of their devising had ever been approved of by 
historic or artistic eyes. 

Never mind the professional, the views of the house-furnisher or 
the dilettante, nor yet those of the person who assumes to know just 
what the correct thing ought to be. Weare upon the hither borders 
of a century when originality and individuality are to be liberated 
and given leave to express themselves, 

Of course, experiments are prone to be mistakes ; but it is through 
discovering just how these failures occur,.that one learns the most 
direct and easy pathways to success. This is true of all efforts in 
untried directions, and is especially true with the works of artists 
and artisans. 

In furnishing a house, a prudent person considers his present and 
not his prospective income, the location of his home, its size, its 
shape, the height and size of its rooms, their relations to the sun- 
light, their distances from the street, and other peculiarities that must 
of necessity bear serious relations to the fashioning, fabrics and colors 
of the house-furnishing articles to be selected. 

Many persons purchase an old-fashioned house, because they 
btappen to be fond of quaint, old-time forms and finishings, as well as 
of historic associations. Others prefer an elderly dwelling through 
their belief that new houses are unhealthy residences, being too 
recently built to be likely to be seasoned into wholesome uses. 
Others take them by inheritance or because of their locations, and 
some through an affectation of reverence for partially tumbled-down 
houses. For the last-mentioned individuals, few sensible people feel 
the least respect or even sympathy. They are too absurd to be 
entitled to either sentiment. 

This chapter is devoted to houses of moderate size, from which were 
omitted many of those conveniences and attractive accessories that 
should become a part of all modern houses of comfortable fashioning. 


For instance, some of the rooms of inexpensively built residences 
have no mantels, because there are no fire-places to receive them. 
although it is admitted that no economy announces itself more 
emphatically than this omission or gives a living room or indeed ant 
apartment a more unhome-like suggestion of narrow means. Herr i! 
is that taste, ingenuity and enterprise may come into play and tran~ 
form the space thus left into something even more attractive thar 
the cabinet-made mantel of the ordinary home-builder. 

It may be done in this wise: Select a fabric of erctonne, raw 
silk, felt, jute or colored cotton-flannel, and use as many breadths a 
will be needed to form shallow side or box plaits of a width sufficient 
to cover the portion of the wall that the fire-place should have occu- 
pied. Of course, this space should be proportionate to the extent of 
the room, remembering at the same time that the recent very smal 
fire-places are no longer approved by superior tastes. The artistir 
mantel is tall, or. else has surmounting shelves that provide height 
for it. To meet the demands of this development in household art, one 
or more shelves of wood like that of the furniture, or possibly cu‘ 
from pine and carefully oiled, should be made, with brackets of the 
same wood underneath the ends to form a support. A square or 
rounded border or moulding may be arranged along the ends and 
front edges of the shelves, or the border may be of octagonal shay 
in Queen Anne fashion, and the supports of the upper shelving 
formed of diminutive columns of the same shape, provided the styles 
of this sovereign’s reign be admired. 

The shelving surmounts the drapery, which is cut to extend to 
the base-board or the floor, and the back edge of the topmost shelf 
conceals the nails that fasten the upper edge of the fabric against 
the wall. The supporting brackets are placed just outside the drapery 
and enclose it. That is, the curtain Js suspended just inside of these 
supports. In front of the drapery may be placed a desk or table. 
but the most attractive article to arrange in that position is a pretty 
couch or settee. 

The latter bit of antique furniture is always in fashion, as it must 
always be a handsome convenience and a picturesque comfort vf 
which the weary will be perpetually covetous. The elderly fash- 
ioning of this piece of furniture may be much improved by modern- 
ized views and estimates of bodily comfort, but the best of its char- 
acteristics are sufficiently attractive give pleasure to the mot 
sesthetic of tastes. Its shape is like a bench, with high ends that are 
not unlike cross-rails. These rails may be turned or have flat tops 
and should not be too high for the elbows to repose upon them. 
The seat should not be very much longer than the hangings agaiv-' 
which it is to be placed. Its slat, wire or canvas-bottomed sea! 
should have a tufted cushion upon it, constructed after the style of 
the upholstering of cam old+fashioned ‘country.church. To the fron! 
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md ends of its frame, should be attached a curtain or valance of the 
ipuulstery goods, the lower edge of which may be hemmed, 
uibroidered, or finished with fringe, galloon or whatever suits the 
vueral tone and style of the room. The material of this upholster- 
ng should be unlike the hanging upon the wall, and yet not inhar- 
nonious With it. If the hanging be plainly woven, the settce may 
ave plain, brocaded or printed materials upon it. or the reverse 
nav be the case. 

Ateach end of this oblong seat a small pillow of the same goods 
nay be leaned against the arm. In the center of the couch is placed 
u oblong pillow, that is ornamentally printed, brocaded or embroi- 
-red upon a lighter-colored fabric than any other in the group of 
rticles. A Surah silk or silk-faced Silesia pillow covered with lace, 
gray linen embroidered in color, or perhaps a plain nankeen with an 
mbroidered, semi-transparent linen tidy upon it, forms a pleasant 
iture against the domestic-made and elegantly effective substitute 
or a mantel. 

No matter what color the walls may have received, a hanging of 
live-green is always in harmony with it. Suppose the mantel be 
t dark or light wood, blue vases, pluques, caraffes or other orna- 
iental trifles may be placed upon it, with charming results. Some- 
mes a narrow strip of the same wood, or a piece of mirror of equal 
‘ngth and width, with its ends and upper edges concealed by a bit 
{ brucaded galloon, an effective band of crétonne or a narrow strip 
{ embroidery, is placed above the mantel. This arrangement com- 
els the wall to be in harmony with the blue, no matter how obsti- 
atrly it may reject this color when seen directly behind its naturally 
nda tints, 

Tue settee may be in some one of the medium tones between old- 
old and a light sunset, or it may have a combination of these 
nailes, with touches or tints of Indian red uponit. The square end- 
illows may be of the goods or of the Canton blue and white of the 
helf-ornaments. The central oblong pillow that lies against the 
uve-green drapery may be of buff, upon which are embroideries 
{ cream and primrose-yellow, with delicate and reversed inter- 
unzlings of blue in their arabesques and scrolls, 

The window-draperies may be of cream-white lawns, laces, Can- 
on flannels or crétonnes in delicate hues and figures. 

The chairs may be of wicker or bent wood, or else they should be 
f woods that are almost rigidly plain in their construction and 
‘uple in their outlines, to sympathize with the form of the settee. 
‘sere should be no studied concealment of their frames, the latter 
urageously announcing that straight lines cut in grooves are all 
av decorations which they are willing to receive. Their shapes and 
izes should suggest their adaptability to use, and their curves and 
gles sho "' be a “study of fitness” for the repose of the human 
om. Th .« woods may harmonize or contrast with the mantel- 
Lelf, the «.d-fashioned supposed antagonism between the various 


SOME 


You ait in a cheery-looking library, idly gazing into the bright 
te and seeing there three women—are they imaginary? What is 
te volume in your hand? Shakespere! And did Shakespere 
ver give to the world imaginary women? Ah! my friend, your 
mile 1g guficient answer. The women delineated in the works of 
‘iskespere are living, breathing women—he reached, in describing 
vm, the height attained by no other man; for he showed the 
“aan as seen by a man and the woman as she was. Can one 
‘onder that he is worshipped above all other poets, and that the 
rading of his writings is the Alphabet of a good literary education ? 

People nowadays discourse of types, and try to find in every not- 
‘le woman the type of an unclassified or misunderstood race of in- 
viduals. In Shakespere’s day the subject of types was not so 
nich discussed, and yet one finds many distinct individualities 
wong his female characters, And these women live to-day. Cor- 
‘la, the type of a good daughter; Portia, the intellectual, culturea 
coman of the salon ; Juliet, the loving, passionate woman, swayed 
tly by her love and her lover; Desdemona, the loving wife, who 
*tlacked the wit to be anything else; Cleopatra, the wily coquette, 
‘ho after all was ruled by love; Lady Macbeth, whose terrible wick- 
‘inesa we are forced to believe was caused by her husband's lack 
! nerve to carry out that which he conceived and desired—are not 
ll these individual types? And does not each one show not only 
@ womanly nature, but also her nature as viewed by a man? 
‘hen take those merry plagues, Mrs, Page and Mrs. Ford, in the 

Merry Wives of Windsor.” Is not their wit keen? And yet 
“hat a difference exists between them! One trenchant and cut- 
ng, and the other showing a kindlier nature behind her sarcastic 
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fibers of the forest having at last become a discarded superstition. 

Of course, the carpet or rugs and flooring should always be darker 
in their general appearance than the walls and the larger draperies 
of the apartment. There was a time in less enlightened days when 
people believed that in one color only could a room be upholstered 
in order to make the result a highly artistic one. Happily, we have 
outgrown such rigidity of belief, and sometimes we become bewil- 
dered and confused with the excess of our recent liberty. If 
house-furnishers would only give heed to Nature and make a study 
of her ripened perfections of color and the harmonious methods she 
has of intermingling them, they could never make any great mis- 
takes. It was Nature that suggested “‘schemes of color’ to observing 
eyes, and kindly lifted us out of our stolid depths of monotones. 
She would have performed the service for us long before, but we 
were blind to her beautiful examples and her winning pictures. 
It was believed that no two greens could be arranged in close 
relation, without offending or breaking the laws of art; but some- 
body awoke to the fact that Nature herself was guilty of thus 
arranging her pigments, and that intelligent somebody announced 
to the world his discovery. 

Dependence was placed upon inherited prejudices instead of 
upon open-eyed intelligence, or we would long ago have learned 
many a beautiful lesson about the relations of colors to each other. 
It was thought, whenever thought was given to it at all, that our 
beliefs 1: regard to the commingling of colors were those of a modern 
and higuly-respectable enlighteninent. Instead of this, we only pos- 
sessed a legendary ignorance that was altogether discreditable to our 
times and our intelligence. The East-Indian, the semi-barbaric 
Mexican, the fire-worshipping Persian, the savage Navajo, the 
benighted Turk and the nomadic Arabian for centuries gathered 
together the least sympathetic tints, and, with their superior and 
more advanced knowledge of their relative influence, they always 
triumphed over our boasted knowledge. The successes of these 
semni-barbarians in reconciling apparently feudal colors is a rebuke 
to our boasting age and also to ourselves as individnals. To find 
out how little we do know, is the first step toward obtaining wisdom. 

This chapter began with mantels, andits ending is mantels. More 
or less elaborate or extended, a shelf or shelves such as we have 
described should be placed in every room. They add comeliness to 
disproportion, and a delightful homeliness to the least cosy of apart- 
ments. To create an elegance that is simple and practical, and a 
beauty that is neither ostentatious nor yet too expensive, has been 
the motive which inspired our writing. If its instructions be fol- 
lowed, with such variations as the different locations and shapes of 
rooms shall suggest, few need weary of their unpretending homes. 
Beauty and grace are possible to the simplest of rooms, and quaint- 
ness is often more charming to cultivated eves than the costliest of 
furnishings. 
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retorts. Mankind avers that two women cannot form a lasting 
friendship, but the great master knew better and was above such 
peuy saat al he showed us such friendships as those of 

eatrice and Hero, Rosalind and Celia, and Helena and Hermia. 
Then, to prove that no matter how bad a woman is, she still has a 
touch of kindliness about her, he shows the Queen in “ Hamlet,” 
having a sympathy and love for Ophelia that was true and from the 
heart, To win a woman’s heart is by some thought an easy mat- 
ter, and yet how was won the heart of Desdemona? Othello says: 

e 


“T spake of most disastrous chances, 

Of moving accidents by flood and field ; 

Of hair-breadth ’scapes i’ the imminent deadly breach: 

Of being tuken by the insolent foe, 

And sold to slavery. 

* * * * * 

My story being done, 

She gave me for my pains a world of sighs: 

She swore,—In faith ’twas strange, 'twas passing strange ; 
"Twas pitiful, 'twas wondrous pitiful: 

She wished she had not heard it; vet she wished 

That Heaven had made her such a man: she thank’d me; . 
And bade me, if I had # friend that loved her, 

I should but teach him how to tell my story, 

And that would woo her. Upon this hint I spake; 

She loved me for the dangers I_had pass’d: 

And I loved her, that she did pity,;them. 

This only is the witchcraft I have used.” 
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Could there be a more simple and yet more subtle course of court- 
ship? The weak woman who loved the man for those deeds of 
bravery which she could not compass herself, and the strong man 
demanding the admiring love of a subject instead of the equal love 
of a wife. And lise all sovereigns who fear the weakness of a sub- 
ject, he soon doubted his wife’s fidelity. 

Cordelia, whom one is forced to respect, was wooed when most 
despised, loved best when cast aside; and can there arise any wonder 
that this love was best appreciated? The love showered upon pros- 
perity does not give a tithe of pleasure compared with the love that 
comes “like the gentle rain from heaven” to those in adversity, 
truly blessing “those who give and those who do receive.” 

What one of the fair sex would not delight in the way Orlando 
made known his love to Rosalind? The novelty of seeing her 
beauties and fascinations carved on every tree in the Forest of Arden 
could not but please her. Every woman likes the world to know 
she is loved, that some one thinks her the queen among her sex, and 
Rosalind, while denying the imputation, yet felt the triumph and 
soon loved the gallant who thought of this way of laying siege to her 
unruly heart. Can you not see her hiding coquettishly behind the 
tree, listening to her lover as he discourses with Jacques on the qual- 
fications of his love? s 


“ JACQUES.—' [ pray you mar no more trees with writing love-songs in 
their barks.’ 

ORLANDO.—'I pray vou. mar no more of my verses by reading them ill- 
favouredly.’ 

JaQ—' Rosalind is your love’s name.’ 

OrL.—' Yes, just.’ 

Jaq.—'I do not like the name.’ 

OrL.—' There was no thought of pleasing you when she was christened.’ 

JAQ.—‘ What stature is she of ” 

Ort.—‘ Just as high as my heart.’” 


Can you not believe that the fair listener was gratified at her 
" lover's quick wit and his devotion to her? But she would admire 
the wit first. 

You are gazing intently in the coals, now so dull-looking, and 
what do you see there?’ The somber court of Denmark, the young 
Hamlet once so eager in his love-making but now forgetting it in 
graver thoughts, the fair Ophelia, she who in her love forgot all else 
and was drowned in consequence. Rather a proof of her weakness 
than of her love. Thank God for the woman who can live and strive 
for love’s sake, rather than for her who is only strong enough to die 


for it! With no thought save that of his love for her, Ophelia does not - 


imagine that any other. matter‘ean trouble Hamlet when he comes 
to her in his great distress, and, weak and pterile, she can only 
guess that he is ‘mad for love.” Which do you think would most 
engage a man’s mind? The thought of a murdered father, or the 
love of awoman? That many men have forgotten vengeance in the 
love of woman has been proved, but not in the love of such a woman 
as Ophelia. An obedient daughter, she repelled his letters and vows 
of love; but do you believe he did not know she did it under protest ? 
Do you know, as Ophelia walks by her father’s order in Hamlet’s 
way, methinks her nature looks so small beside that of Hamlet that. 
one is tempted to feel he would be only right’ to scorn her?) And 
then, you say she scts a trap to catch a declaration of his love, and 
when he’s gone, giving her no assurance of what she asks, look how 
she wails his so-called madness. I cannot love Ophelia—she is the 
type of woman that, in her anxiety to gain her lover’s heart, takes 
parents and friends alike into her confidence to aid in giving her the 
wit she herself lacks. And then, in the depth of her despair, she 
loses, what one is prone to think she never had, her wits. Grief for 
her father is supposed to have aided in this, but love for Hamlet 
seems the preatest cause. And then she’s drowned, the play tells 
us, by accident, in trying to hang her crown of flowers upon a wil- 
low tree! ° 

The play of Hamlet hinges on Hamlet himself, and for Ophelia 
one feels no thanks, save in that she gives Hamlet opportunities for 
making his finest and most eloquent speeches. To him, in his great 
nobility, one wishes there could have been ceded for love a nobler 
woman. Ophelia is a magnificent example of weakness in contrast 
with the Queen’s strength—one Is good because she is weak and has 
never been tempted,:the other.is wicked in her strength and quiets 
her conscience while she comnits unnatural sins, And yet, after 
Ophelia’s death, Hamlet claims to have loved her; is that unnatural? 
Have not thousands loved the dead and idealized them, who did not 
care for the living? You say, the world at large would not agree 
with me about Ophelia, for all unite in thinking her a much-to-be- 
pitiod lady. Well, what if the critics do think so? Liberty of 
thought is certainly allowed, and one can say, with an easy con- 
science, “Great Shakespeare, we can but thank thee, that thou didst 
not create another type like unto Ophelia, and from a woman like 
her ‘angels and ministers of grace defend us.’” 

Now. the coals are burning with a steady, serene light that 
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warms, yet does not flicker and fly about; and out of this clearn~> _ 
arises the form of the “noblest of them all”—Portia, the intellectus, 
cultured wife of a good husband and a good friend. You love bu. 
and how ue one’s pen would fain linger over her virtue:' 
Can you not see her, when, as a maiden, she stands waiting for ber 
fate to be decided in the choice of caskets ‘‘my lord Bassanio” 
should make? How her heart must have beaten as she look, 
knowing that whatever bis choice might be, she loved him! 
Maiden-like, she ‘scarcely dared confess it to herself. Unhke 
Ophelia, she had no confidant, though she did occasionally let Nerisss 
see the way her heart turned. Think of her gentle kindliness whet, 
with woman’s tact, during Bassanio’s choice, she said, 


‘Let music sound, while he doth make his choice ; 
Then, if he lose, he makes a swan-like end, 
Fading in music: that the comparison 
May stand more proper, my eye shall be the stream, 
And wat'ry death-bed for him. He may win; 
And what is music then? Then music is 
Even as the flourish when true subjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch; such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds in break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom’s eur, 
And summon him to marriage.” 


Is not this a dainty thought? But yet, when he, the one ste 
loved, had chosen aright, did she, like Ophelia and Juliet, overcome 
with happiness, forget her dignity ? No, my lady Portia, after 
being saluted by her rightful lord, gives herself to him in such word: 
as Shakespere never excelled, 


‘You see me, lord Bassanio, where [ stand, 
Such asIam. Though, for myself alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my wish, 
To wish myself much better; yet for you, 
I would be trebled twenty times myself, 
A thousand times more fair, 
Ten thousand times more rich: 
That only to stand high on your account 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account; bud the full sum of me 
Is suin of something ; which, to term in gross, 
Is an unlesson'd girl, unschool'd, unpractised ; 
Happy in this she is not yet so old 
But she may larn; and happier than this, 
She ts not bred so dull but she can learn ; 
Happiest of all, is. that her gentle spirit 
Commus itself to yours to be directed 
As from her lord, her governor and her king.” 


Could a woman have given herself more entirely ? She had none 
but herself to do it—she stood alone, and yet, in her loneliness, at the 
hour when a maiden most wants a mother’s tenderness, Portia is 
grand in her solitary nobility. 

Then, when her husband’s friend demands assistance, unlike 8 
weak woman or a jealous one, she bids him haste to help the one 
who loved him. No petty nature ever did this—for alas! many 
woman has been meanly jealous of her husband's friend. Bu 
Portia, secure in her lord’s love, never dcubted him. Then, lef! 
alone with Nerissa, they concoct the plot by which to save Anton 
and deceive the world at large. In the court-room her wonia-— 
nature shows itself at°constant war with the stern law that te _ 
yentle lawyer knows she can enforce. Shylock is an old man, a0¢ 
to such a woman, age, no matter how wicked it may be, calls for + 
certain amount of sympathy. How she appeals to him before she 
tells him what the law willdo! First, to his merciful qualifications, 
but alas! he has none—he is as hard as the typical rock, Ther. 
knowing the nature of the man, she tries to touch his avarice. '' 
offering thrice the money; but no, for once the desire for vengest'* 
has overcome the desire for money. Then, with what cunning Wi 
does she lead him on, until just as he thinks he has reached the 
happiness he has longed for, lo! she annihilates him—then will sl 
give him nothing but his pound of flesh, and that he cannot tak. 
Indeed, well might this woman have been called “a second Daniel. 
You think, you say, a man would have done this differently. So be 
would, my friend. In his great delight at being able to overeo 
Shylock, he would have launched at once the bolt that shatter 
him. But she—well, a woman, even the best, bas something a lit 
feline in her nature, and so, by seemingly agreeing with the Je 
she startles him all the more by her closing sentence. And alte’ 
the arrival at home, the by-play about the ring, that. Bassat!' 
has given to the pseudo-doctor, is coquettish, and shows how, alte! 
doing a great deed, the woman is not unsexed, but still love 
the pretty ways and vagaries of her kind. And then, thougt 
Shakespere tells us not, we think they ‘lived happy ever afte’. 
To think of such a-pair living anything but)a happy married life sec? 
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appropriate, for the refined, intellectual, cultured woman would 
_ know well when to submit and when to command. 

But, oh dear! look at the fire! What does it mean—now cold, 
now warm, now bright and now dull—for a moment burning and 
snapping, and then just as quickly quiet and cold—at last a face is 
ren—ah! Kate, the merry shrew, the scolding maiden and the 
quiet wifle—no wonder the fire was changeable in its welcome to 
ner, And just here you may say what you are thinking—that 
Kate was a spoiled child, and her sister Bianca ouly an example of 
the country wife’s proverb, “that skim-milk is not much account 
—for when it turns sour, it turns awful sour.” The whole story of 
the wooing of the fair Kate 1s a story that in a quieter way is exem- 
plified every day. There are thousands of women who want in 
husbands, not slaves or equals, but masters that shall command and 
force them to obey. And this species of the weaker sex is gen- 
erully found among those who, like Katherine, talked much, made a 
great deal of noise and did much commanding. Disgusted with 
weaker wills which thev have ruled perhaps from infancy, they want, 
for a constant companion, one who has a stronger wil and can make 
them conscious of it. Ah! you laugh! But, indeed, these cases 
are no rarer nowadays than when Shakeapere wrote. Petruchio 
soon saw the way to gain her—he tells her father, 


“Tam as peremptory as she proud-minded; 
And where two raging fires meet together, 
They do consume the thing that feeds their fury, 
Though little fires grow great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will blow out fire and all 
- So I to her, and so she yields to me; 
For I am rough and woo not like a babe.” 


And this was the secret of his success. Each man who had dared 
to woo had done it with faint heart, but this one commanded with 
such violence that there was nought left for her to do but obey. 
Then, when she comes before him, Petruchio can not help but slip in 
a little praise as he calls her 


‘““ Bonny Kate, and sometimes Kate the curst, 
But Kate, the prettiest Kare iu Christendom, 
Kate of Kate-hall, my super-dainty Kate, 
For dainties are all cates.” 


And so the course of wooing speeds with contradictions and with 
quarrels, until the wedding morn arrives; and then Kate shows a 
litle womanly nature whan the bride-groom does not appear—she 
ems for once to dread the tinger of scorn, and behind it all you 
ean but think there lurks a tiny speck of love. She stands and frets 
simat the absent groom, “who woo'd in haste and means to wed at 
leisure.” At last Petruchio comes, but in what garb! Strange 
enough ty shock the taste of all and make some expostulate with 
him. He answers well when he says, showing the good part of his 
nature : 

“To me she's married, not unto my clothes; 
Could I repair what she will wear in me, 
As I can change these poor accoutrements, 
*Twore well for Kate, and better for myself.” ° 


Think of his mad behavior when neither priest nor sexton received 
any respect from him. Katherine, apparently overcome by shame, 
save nothing, but when they return to her father’s house, makes a 
teehle etfort to stay at her own bridal feast. But here again 
Petruchio overcomes her, and with bold words and bolder acts 
takes her to his home. There she undergoes some severe treat- 
ment, and one is tempted for a time to hate Petruchio, especially 
vhen he lets her go hungry. But he is far-seeing, and at last 
Kate is willing to acknowledge herself mastered! Met upon a 
hattle-field and matched with weapons of her own selection, she 
isovercome. And Kate yields, and yields entirely. 
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Now, you are sitting and thinking, and before you nass and re- pass 
in the glowing coals the faces and characters you have just seen 
singly, Ophelia, Portia and Kate. The first you tire of su quickly, 
she becomes but a shadow, as indeed she is only, when compared 
with the other two, “like as moonlight unto sunlight.” But 
Portia, yes, you cannot deny it, Portia is your friend—your well- 
beloved, who, in giving the submission forced from Katherine, shows 
by her actions that her words are true. ‘So shines a good deed in 
a naughty world.” Portia, the maiden, the lawyer and the wife, is 
yet always the woman, and reaches an intellectual height that never 
lessens her in your esteem or makes her like unto aman. She took 
a woman's right in time of need to usurp the position and occupu- 
tion of a man, uniting with the legal lore she so hastily obtained a 
quick and ready wit that will forever make lady-lawyers, at least on 
the stage, decidedly agreeable. You are loath to let Portia go, but 
Katherine demands another thought: Did she not in her last speech 
tell what a woman -should be? Define her rights and privileges? 
Giving to her the right to be the wife, but not the ruler—the right 
to enjov but not to provide, save by helpful prayer—the right to 
love and to obey. Look at the faces of her companions, who gaze 
at her with surprise, as she stands, with cap at foot, her head thrown 
back, love shining from her bright eyes and satisfaction beaming 
from her whole appearance—the shrew is tamed and transformed 
into a loving wife—a wife who in her very submission still retains 
her wit and flow of language. At the command of Petruchio, you 
hear her exclaim. 


“A woman moved, is like a fountain troubled, 
Muddy, ill-seeiing, thick, bereft of beauty; 
And, while it is so, none go dry or thirsty 
Will deign to sip, or touch one drop of it. 

Thy husband is thy lord, thy life, thy keeper, 
Thy head, thy sovereign; one that cares for thee, 
And for thy maintenance commits his body 

To painful labor, both by land and sea; 

To watch the night in storms, the day in cold, 
While thou liest warm at home, secure and safe; 
And craves no other tribute at thy hands, 

But love, fair looks and true obedience ;— 

Too little payment for so great a debt. 

Such duty as the subject owes the prince, 

Even such & woman oweth her hefSband; 

And when she’s forward, peevish, sullen, sour, 
And not obedient to his honest will, 

What is she, but a foul, contending rebel, 

And graceless traitor to her loving lord? 

IT am ashamed, that women are sv simple 

To offer war, where they should kneel for peace; 
Or sevk for rude supremacy and sway, 

Whero they are bound to serve, love and obey.” 


And so Kate, the inerry Kate, by this makes amends for all that 
she has said and done, and while you may love and respect Portia, 
surely you also love and enjoy the bonny Kate. You would not be 
a woman if vou did not—and your love of Portia and distaste for 
Ophelia proves vou to be one. So the wood slowly burns out, and 
all vou can now see arc the decaying embers of the fire that told you 
so much and made you dream a day-dream in the hour that is 
“between the darkness and the davlight,” the hour that makes 
dreams to which sometimes we can aptly apply Puck’s apology: 


“If we shadows have offended, 
Think but this, (and all is mended), 
That you have but slimber’d here 
While these visions did appear, 
And this weak and idle therne, 
No more vielding, but a dream, 
Gentles, do nogreprehend ; 
If you pardon, we will mend.” 
—Hi.ary Minuars. 


NOTIOB. 


“Messrs. FB. Butterick & Co.:! 


Mrs. Johu Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to THe Deurinearor began with March, 1880, desires 
her address changed to Manchester, Del..-are Uo., Iowa.” 


EK. BUTTERICK & CO. 
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SOME POINTS OF ETIQUETTE. 


Occasionally in this world, composed of opposing temperaments, 
we find people who, for some unknown reason, object to the rules 
and ordinances of Madame Etiquette. Yet, to-day, and under a 
republican form of government, we can no more afford to laugh at 
her than could Marie Antoinette, who, when she jested and trifled 
with her, made old traditions appear unnecessary and foolish, and 
thus did much to hasten the French Revolution. 

A celebrated writer has said, “If we only visited people who 
spoke well of us,cach man might retire to his cave and become a 
hermit.’ There is a certain amount of Christian virtue in being pleas- 
ant to an enemy in the house of a friend. To make our friend un- 
happy would, indeed, be sad, and if, by either disregard of or a con- 
temptuous manner toward the man we dislike, we cast a chill over the 
company in her drawing-room, can you wonder if another time our 
friend should pronounce us ‘“‘a bear” and decline to subject herself to 
a second infliction of our rudeness? So, then the first lesson to learn 
in etiquette is forbearance. And better still, a pleasant forbearance, 
not that which just endures, but that which endures with a smile. 
You will be bored, my friend, many times; but you will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that you are polite. 

The old Apostle’s advice “Be all things to all men” is the 
heart of politeness, and yet may be attained without untruth. It is 
not necessary to agree with everybody, but, if you disagree, do not 
give an opinion, unless it be in a laughing way. A woman generally 
knows how to do this well. And just here remember that politics 
and religion are two subjects best avoided in the drawing-room, 
unless all be of the same opinion. 

So much of the kindly thought and expression of society is con- 
veyed by means of invitations, that it seems well to speak of them. 
Previous to the sending-out of wedding invitations, which should 
always be done two weeks before the ceremony, the bride-clect and 
her mother leave visiting cards for her most intimate friends. The 
wedding cards should be issued in the name of the bride’s parents, 
parent, or, lacking these, guardian or nearest relative. As a lady is 
narricd ¢o a gentleman, the Tollowing is the proper style of invitation: 


Mr. AND Mrs. CHARLES CARROLL 
request your presence at the marriage of their daughter. 
MISS BARBARA, 
to 
MR. GILMORE MEREDITH, 
on Tuesday Afternoon, January Eleventh. 1881], at four o'clock, 
St. Thomas’ Church, Fifth Avenue and Fifty-Third Street, New York. 


If a reception is given, a separate card is encloscd for it, a simple 
form being the following: 
RECEPTION 
from half-past four until ten, 891 Fifth Avenue. 


After the return of the bride, unless a full-dress reception is held, 
she receives on certain evenings for one month. Cards are issued 
for these receptions, the form being thus: 


MR. & MRS. GILMORE MEREDITH, 
At Home, 
Tuesday Evenings in February, from eight until ten o'clock, 
790 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


After a quiet wedding, it is customary to issuc cards announcing 
it to those friends whom the wedded couple wish to retain. In some 
cases the bride simply sends visiting cards with her own and hus- 
band’s name upon them, accompanied by a smaller card having 
engraved upon it her maiden name. Another form is on note- 
paper, and is an announcement of the time and place of marriage. 

Anniversary weddings or celebrations are growing more and more 
in favor, though persons of good taste, in issuing their invitations, 
have the words ‘“‘ No presents received” engraved on the lower right- 
hand corner of the sheet. A wooden wedding is celebrated to com- 
memorate the fifth anniversary of the wedding; a tin one, ten; a 
crystal, fifteen; a silver, twenty-five; a golden, fifty; and a diamond 
(one seldom heard of), seventy-five. Cards, representing tin, are 
engraved and worded in this form: 


1871. 1881. 
MR. & MRS. CHARLES VAN VLEEK, 
At Home, 
Wednesday Evening, January Tenth, at Eight o'clock. 
555 Broadway. 
No gifts received. 


A young lady, having no brothers old enough to accompany her 
to parties to which she has heen invited, is at liberty to request a 


gentleman to be her escort. She should, however, select one who 
will do honor and he acceptable to the hostess as well as to herself. 
An informa! note of invitation is sufficient. 


Miss Randolph requests the pleasure of Mr. Beverley’s escort to 4 
Reception, to be given by Mrs. William Rogers, 955 Madison Avenue, 
Tuesday Evening, January Fourth. Carriage will call for Mr. Beverley 
at eight o'clock. 

December Twenty-Highth. 


A gentleman, in asking a lady to dance, must remember the re- 
spect due to her mother or chaperone, and ask her permission also. 
In the supper-room a lady can accept no attcntion from any gentle- 
man, save her escort or the host. This is strict etiquette, and a 
gentleman should never infringe upon it. 

Within ten days after an entertainment, cards are left with the host- 
ess. Gentlemen generally call on the lady whom they have escerted, 
upon the evening after the entertainment. 

To all invitations a written note of acceptance or regret is sent. 
So general is this custom, that many persons no longer have RS. V. P. 
engraved in one corner of the card of invitation, for polite people 
never forget to notice courtesies and impolite people soon cease 
receiving them. 

The following initials and French es are in in constant usc, 
so it may be well to explain them: 1 Masqué—Masquerade Ball: 
Le Cotillon—The “German;” Costume de Rigeur—Full dress in 
character; Féte Champétre—A Garden Party; P. P.C.—Pour Prendre 
Congé—To take leave; R. 8S. V. P—Repondez s'il Vous platt—The 
favor of an answer is requested; Soirée Dansanie—Dancing Party. 

For all except business use, dainty letter-paper is universally 
thought a necessity, and for formal purposes, it is really. Many, by 
their choice, make it speak a charming individuality. The artistic 
monogram and subdued color have something intangibly attractive 
about them. Violet, shell-rose, sea-foam, moss-green, French-gray, 
cream and white are the favorite tints. Monograms, by many supposed 
to be of modern invention, may be traced far back in ancient history ; 
and to-day in the archives of the Vatican is a letter from Charlemagne 
to Pope Leo III, dated A. D. 800, and bearing the monogram of the 
sender. Many have engraved, in contrasting colors to the mono- 
gram, their street address or the name of their country place in the 
upper left-hand corner of the sheet. Besides being quite attractive, 
it is a certainty that the recipient will have the proper address. 

After a death, it is customary to leave cards, calling in person at 
the same time; turn down, in this case, the lower left-hand corner of 
the card. Intimate friends should write notes of condolence aud 
sympathy. In Catholic countries it has for many years been the 
custom to issue cards “in memoriam,” and these contain the name 
and the dates of birth and death of the departed. It is a loving 
and tender thought, and our English cousins have been practising 
this gentle courtesy for scme time, and it is gradually being intro- 
duced into America. If the dead one has been a person of eni- 
nence in the army or navy, dates of victorious affrays are inserted. 
After the death of a near relative, the visiting or receiving of 
cuests formally is not admissible. A widow or widower wears dcep- 
est mourning for one year. Mourning for father, mother or child is 
for the same length of time, the gentlemen of a family remaining in 
mourning as long as do the ladies. Children are usually put in full 
mourning for six months, and in half mourning another six months. 
During the time of mourning black-bordered cards and paper should 
be used, the depth of bordering decreasing as the mourning is light- 
ened. While no visiting is done during the months of deepest mourn- 
ing, yet cards must be sent, cither by messenger or mail, to those 
who have made calls of condolence. For very light mourning, silver 
borders or silver-and-black mixed borders are considered proper. 

There are some minor points of etiquette that have been fre- 
quently discussed, but that it would be well to refer to at this point. 
It is not considered good taste for two ladies to each take the arm 
of one gentleman, “sandwiching him” as it is funnily called. A 
gentleman should never offer to shake hands with a lady until she 
has made the first movement in that direction. A married lady 
should always offer her hand to the stranger in her house, as the 
token of a cordial welcome. A lady should not rise in bidding adieu 
to a young man, unless he be an old friend; that courtesy should be 
reserved for age and position. All these matters may be regarded 
as of small importance, but they go to make up and mold the societ 
in which you move. Generally, as you are, your friends wil be. A 
well-known writer on this subject sums it up best, when he saya, “A 
knowledge of etiquette is a knowledge of the customs of society at 
its best. There is no one who may not,be,instructed in some points 
that it is for his advantage to know.” 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


FANS. 


Acharming boudoir hung in dim, dark tapestry, with a beautiful wornan 
dressed, a8 & woman should be, in perfect harmony, and wiclding a fan, 
forms a picture that a great artist has lately painted. Some think the sub- 
ject trivial, and others, who look at it long, decide that from the “hem of 
her garment” to the poise of her fan the fair one is a species of intellectual 
coquette. And it is the poise of the fan that tells this! It is an exquisite 
carving of ivory, and one almost scents the perfume that emanates from it, 
and yet it is only an ideal fan! How much more will a real fan do?) Dur- 
ing the Summer months beauty sought cooling airs in fans that were light 
to hold and easy to use, thinking litule, except when they were used for 
fullsiress occasions, of their artistic beauty and worth; but as the scason 
progresses, my lady fair will dally a long time selecting the toy which she 
knows will improve her toilettes and brighten her fascinations. 

And the fans? Well, they are of silk, satin, feathers, tortoise-shell, 
ivory and lace. Point lace is generally seen laid on white satin with pearl 
sticks, but point appliqué is shown simply mounted on ivory or pearl 
sucks in the same manner as silk. These are, one naturally concludes, 
very frail; but then the purchaser is so enamored of their web-like beauty 
that she rarely thinks of that. An exquisite fan is of black satin, with 
carved ebony sticks. The upper portion is embroidered in white silk to 
perfectly simulate lace, while two plump Cupids are dancing upon it, one 
looking heart-broken at the rent he has made in the lace. 

Oriental designs continue popular, being generally shown on silk fans with 
ivory sticks. A fan of ivory, smooth and yellow, one of tortoise-shell in its 
_ many changing hues, and one of clear amber, are not only beautiful, but are 
_ exponents of the costly that show their costliness. An artistic painting on 
silk of a Nile-green shade delineates Circe in all her beauty and witchery, 
her mouth just open enough to be coquettish and attest that it was by her 
voice she attracted her adorera. 

English ladies, when they incline to xstheticism, refuge to use any fans, 
save those made in Milan. They are generally of silk, covered with em- 
’ broidery in imitation of the ancient work at Delhi; being Oriental, the 
coloring is as gorgeous and the design as intricute as only Oriental work 
can be. One made at Milan, the work of the celebrated Fenelli, was pre- 
_ sented to Adelina Patti. It is extremely large, and is finished with a fea- 
ther edge and long tassels of scarlet silk. Italian sentiment felt that for 
once the unities must be sacrificed to pay a tribute of regard to the song- 
stress, The Eastern artist would have known how to have told this in 
towers and delicate symbols, but the Milanese desired to make it distinctly 
_ understood, for he paintel on the back in illuminated letters, “Adelina? 
— “Pia pul” Which, being translated, means, “After Adelina, nothing 
more”-—a compliment that could not possibly be misunderstood, and re- 
minds one vaguely of the cclebrated woman who said, “After us, the 
deluge.” And her fan is in existence, too—prized highly and carried by a 
beauty equal to her physically, if not intellectually. It is faded, discolored, 
and has been mended many times; but, even then, think of possessing 
the fan that has awed dignitaries and forced respect and obedience from 
the most unwilling. Now it looks a mere piece of lace, satin and pearl 
sticks, joined here and there by silver pieces that keep it in position. A 
faint odor of patchouli clings to it: but while we like to imagine it has 
hung there for many years it is, of course, an impossibility, and we know 
_ that it is only a little touch of to-day in memory of the historic past, with 
_ which the clever young beauty has endowed it. Whose was it? 
Austin Dobson can best tell you:— 


‘* Where are the secrets it knew? 
Weavings of plot and of plan; 
Bat where is the Pompadour, too?— 
This was the Pompedour's Fan!’ 


THE CUP THAT CHEERS. 


The “cup that cheers ” is certainly the fashionable one now, and every- 
body thinks they know how to make it. At the fashionable kettle-drum the 
_ quality of the tea is proved by the quantity imbibed, and a keen hostess 

*oon notices this. She knows when gentlemen demand more than one cup 

- drink with delicious wafers, that she has acquired perfection in the 
art; for the masculine element does not care for tea, unless it is just right. 
Clear aa crystal, the color of amber, and delicious in its pungent taste and 
smell ag ever was ambrosia! Who would not want to know how to make 
it juat right? Hawthorne, the celebrated American writer, called the 
making of good tea “an angel’s gift.” It was such tea as this that Miss 
Mitford ssid she could lay awake all night drinking, and by the continued 
oe of which Dr. Johnson earned his terrible reputation as a tea- 
er. 

But how to make it? Oh! well, first of all, your tea-pot must be clean; 

tea was never made in a dirty tea-pot, or in one in which the leaves 
had been allowed to accumulate. Never boil your tea, but have your water 
boiling hot. After the boiling water has been poured on the tea, set it 
- on the back of the atove, allowing it to simmer for a few moments. Or, if 
you make it in the drawing-room, wrap it in a comfortably wadded cosy 
that will retain all the warmth. And you must allow the old measure—a 


teaspoonful of tea for each person, and one for the tea-pot. Any less than 
this will make only a weak tea, and that, of course, you do not want. 
Then your tiny cups may be of Satsuma or some odd Japanese ware, unless 
you are fortunate enough to possess a set of real Delft, in which case it must, 
of course, be used. Dainty tea-spoons, suggesting from their slightly worn 
appearance that they have attended tea-parties held a hundred years ago, 
add to the sensuous charm of the tea. “Of course, these are outward 
surroundings,” one says, “and good tea would taste just as well from 
atin cup.” ‘“ But, indeed, my friend, it is not 80. Beautiful surroundings 
make beautiful and elevating thoughts accompany even the mere drinking 
of a cup of tea, and after it has been artistically made and mounted, one 
may agree with De Quincy in wishing for “an eternal tea-pot.” 


BUCKLES. 


The old, old fashion of catching a loop with a buckle, fastening a bow 
under one, or, indeed, placing one wherever it can be put, is among the 
coming novelties. Buckles of fine cut jet and steel, buckles of celluloid in 
its various colorings, buckles imitating all the precious stones, and real sil- 
ver and gold buckles, are eagerly sought. But most highly prized are those 
made of silver and set with brilliants. Buckles wrought of pearls, imita- 
tion or real, are elegant on brides’ costumes and brides’maids’ hats. 

This fancy for buckles seems to be one that arises every now and then, 
creates a furore and then subsides. Evidently, Dame Fashion has a fancy 
for the quaint oddities, else she would not revive the mode so often. How 
solemnly the following protest, copied from a newspaper printed in 1693, 
reads: ‘‘Certain foolish young men have lately brought about a new 
change in fashion. They have begun lo fasten their Shoes and sleeve- 
bands with buckles instead of ribbons, wherewith their fore-fathers were 
content, and, moreover, found them more convenient; and, surely, every 
man will own that they were more decent and modest than‘ those new- 
fangled, unseemly clasps or buckles, as they call them, which will gall and 
vex the bones of those vain coxcomhs beyond sufferance and will makv 
them repent of their pride and folly. We hope all grave and honor- 
able people will withhold their countenance from such immodest orna- 
ments. It belongeth to the reverend clergy to tell these thoughtless youths 
in a solemn manner that such things are forbidden in Scripture.” But, not- 
withstanding this appalling denouncement, the fashion of wearing buckles 
waxed so furious that a mob arose, debating whether these ornaments 
should be very large or very small. A poet of the time gives tho best 
answer when he says: 


** Why large buckles ? Why the amall ? 
Why no buckles now at ? 
Of the matter, right I take— 
A la mode—for Fashion's sake." 


CAPRICES. 


Every woman who thinks knows that dainty little bits of coloring 
or ornament greatly help to make her what just she most desires to 
be, “a perfect picture.” And there are so many forms in which theso 
charmingly feminine caprices appear, that the best thing each woman can 
do is to find out the one that suits her best and cling tenaciously to it. 

That was an artistic idea of the Princess Royal, when, seeing alike the 
beauty and the ugliness of a long, slender neck, she began to wear, instead 
of ruching or collar, a band of white swan’s-down! This gave her such a 
lovely, soft look and at the same time made what artists call “a filling-in.” 
Now what one woman can do to improve her looks is an advantago 
given to a hundred other women who are like her in form and style. For 
the plump, short neck, the black lace scarf tied smooth, or the jaunty 
“stand-up” linen collar, while not so picturesque, is certainly moro 
becoming. 

Large amber and tortoise-shell’ hair-pins are carelessly stuck through 
the Grecian plaits of blonde and brunette alike. Occasionally you 
see a gold one, but thev are rather loud-looking and consequently not in 
good taste. Long-handled fans, about the size of a silver dollar and sold 
as Japanese hair-pins, are worn by fair maidens who consider them- 
selves dilettante in Japanese art. But these are, as a matter of course, 
coafined exclusively to the Japanese boudoir, in which the belle takes her 
ense in a modern Sleepy-Hollow chair in striking contrast with the 
Celestial appearance of the room. But then, the Japanese chairs are 
not comfortable, and if man ever has learned how to make a comfortable 
chair, he has achieved it in the Sleepy Hollow. 

With the use of the spinning wheel in the “‘ sanctum,” came, as a proper 
successor, the making of patchwork; and oh! such lovely work as it is! 
Silk, of course. This generation is too luxurious for anything else. All 
sorts of expedients are resorted to to get a strange color or a new pattern, 
but newness is, after all, not the desideratum in the pattern. Those that our 
grandmothers knew as the diamond, log-cabin and square-blocked, are the 
favorites. The lining is usually of silk or cashmere, and three of the edges 
are, after being bound, finished with a deep silk fringe. A beautiful old- 
gold color may be had by taking green horse-radish leaves and steeping 
them in water to form a strong dye; inthis liquid dip your silk or satin 
well, and then wash it in)soft_soap-suds and iron it)while it is still wet. 
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; GLOVES. 


A neatly fitting and stylish glove is to the Frenchwoman, or indeed to 
any woman who understands the art of dress, the sine gua non of « perfect 
toilette. While each season displays some novelty in gloves, such as 
lace tops, lace insertion and embroidered or painted backs, still there is a 
eertaiu chic attached to the plain, long kid glove that is always sought 
after. 

In fashionable colors there are just now some startling tints, the 
various shades of heliotrope, pale-blue and apple-green being wonderfully 
odd-looking when compared with the dark shades that we have been 
wearing and which still continue in fashion. Mastic, seal, olive, bottle- 
green and dull-gray may be cited as colors that will be generally used for 
street wear. A black glove has the wonderful faculty of inaking a hand 
look so much smaller and slenderer than any other glove, that it is, after ail, 
the most fashionablo. 

Six buttons are the number generally worn on gloves of all kinds, save 
the kid-lace tops, which from their gauntlet-liko attachment, need only 
three, or even two, buttons. 

The Sara Bernhardt glove is very long—indecd, if it were pulled over the 
arm, it would reach almost to the elbow. but it is not worn in that man- 
ner. Lacking buttons, the hand portion is nicely fitted, the upper part being 
drawn on only a little below the wrist and the rest ruficd up there, giving a 
very singular and, one is tempted to say, after secing a perfectly fitted glove 
cf the ordinary kind, a very ugly and ‘inartiatic, appearance. While these 
gloves may bo worn fora certain time and by a certain few, the time will be 
short and the wearers not many. 

Embroidered gloves, while they are pretty to look upon, are not so upon 
the hand, producing from the width of the work a wide and unshapely 
uppearance. Still, there are people who have excessively slender hands, 
and they aro advised to wear these gloves. To her who suffers from a badly 
shaped hand, with short tingers and broad palm, the only glove that should 
be offered is a long, six-buttoned black kid, dressed or undressed, as she 
ray desire. For evening wear, very few dead-white gloves are worn, ivory 
and erecam whito being preferred. 

An old fashion, that of trimming the edges of evening gloves, is being 
revived, and, as it i3 pretty, one wonders that it has been neglected so long. 
Lace like that used on the gown, gold lace, swan’s-down, crepe lisse or 
silver fringe may be noted as among the preferred garnitures. The effect 
of swan’s-down and crépe lisse, the very full being used, is, we think. the 
prettiest of all. When the arm is left bare, these materials have a 
pretty, softening effect on the flesh, toning it down if, unfortunately, it 
should be too red. The use of silver fringe brings strongly to mind the 
old pictures of Vandyck, who had a great fancy for painting his cavaliers 
as if they were toying with their ladies’ glove, said glove being invariably 
trimmed with silver fringo and buttons, 


FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE EARTH. 


Thoso who are interested in art and were made happy by tho sight of 
the di Cesnola collection, may find a certain amount of enjoyment in read- 
ing of the beautiful discoveries made by Baron Spinelli. They are for the 
most part jewelry and vases of the finest grade of excellence, and were 
disinterred from ancient tombs near Naples. Some of the bracelets, which 
have been polished, are of a decp red gold and are perfectly elastic; to 
their valuc us antiquated jewels is added worth in the fact that they are of 
solid gold. The rings, like the bracelets, are spiral and must have covered 
the fingers to the extreme tips. Indeed, the truth of this is easily proved. 
for Nexpolitan peasant women still wear such rings. From the number of 
jewels and vases of fine workmanship in the toinbs, it is evident that the 
Neapolitans werc as anxious to give their dead a magnificent burial as were 
the ancient Egyptians. This, of course, again gives rise to the old, old 
question, was it done in order that the departed ones might be able to pay 
Charon for taking them across the deep, dark river Styx? 

Mothers’ hearts aro the samo “yesterday, to-day and forever,” and 
where man least expects does ho find evidenco of this truth. Beside o 
tiny skeleton, evidently that of a young child, stood a wonderful vase with 
an exquisitely carved top; when this was lifted, there were found no 
jewels inside, only a miniature pair of scales. The arms were of wood, 
and tho plates were the two halves of 1 nut. Even the antiquarians, who 
are said to partake largely of the nature of fossils, could not have failed to be 
touched by this little incident. At least, one thinks so; for each woman’s 
heart responds to the awakening chord, thinks of how many happy and 
unhappy mothers there have been, and, drawing her own litt'e one close 
to her, feels that even in the Neapolitan tomb “one touch of nature makes 
the whole world kin.” 


AT THE TABLE ROUND. 


Why, of course, it must be that, else it would not be socisble, and the 
happy guests would not feel a bit like King Arthur’s knights. But then 
they have a grent many things King Arthur never dreamed of; or, if he 
did, would have thought pure folly: for quantity, not qualitv, was the virtue 
most esteemed in the eye of a bon-vivant in the early Fnglish days. Why. 
what would King Arthur have thought of those lovely linen serviettes 
With etchings of Jack and Jill, tho Old Woman that went up to sweep the 
sky, or deur, delightful King Cole, done most beautifully in red crewel 
and the outline South-Kensington stitch? Very likely, he would have 
secn no beauty in thom, as he lived before that famous dame, Mother 
Goose, And then, in comparison with his heavy tankards, what disdain- 
ful glances would ho have cast at tho tall, slender wine-glasses, showmy 
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storks (those queer German birds that bring good-lnck and ood babies 
to the home), cranes and sphinxes, as well as flowers and vines, tnelr 
eut in them! Then, the blue-cdyed ovster-plates that so well rescinbic 
the succulent dainties they are to hold; some are pink-edged, but the blue 
seem: more proper, though the delicate green recall those oysters of 
Ostend that the French enjoy so much. 

Table-cloths in Arthur's time were not of this lovely damusk. and so hi: 
necded no glass rests to keep his knife aud fork from staining their immict: 
late whiteness. By-the-bye, the glass rests are much better than the ailve- 
ones in a household where the bright metal cannot be kept ever cla. 
and free from stain. A dip in a pan of clear, Pright soup-suds. and wo! 
your ylass rests are reflecting a thousand different colors. And there ar 
“erackle” glass leaves of a delicate salmon tint. to hold bright, mov 
jellies; and greenish ones also, to hold clear, translucent yellow swe:t- 
ineats that suggest the golden quince and apple. The after-dinner cotlec 
ig black and Arabian-looking, served in tiny cups with spoons so sins. 
and so exquisitely carved that a curious desire to be for once a victun of 
kleptomania possesses one. 

Ok! King Arthur, King Arthur. you do not know what you missed by 
living so long ago: you had no such Inxuries then; but—but at the table 
round of to-day one wonders if the vow of truth and faith is kept as it 
was at yours of so many hundred years ago. 


SILVER JEWELRY. 


The age thal was known as “the golden” would seem to havc its 
prototype in this, which we might call ‘ the silver,” if we judged frov. 
the amount of the bright metal used in fashioning jewelry. To-day, the arzs 
in silver goes to the East for his designs, and he reproduces in all their 
beauty the carved rosaries, crosses, remembrance-rings and relic-boxes that 
bring before one the olive-wood treasures brought from the Holy Lanc. 
Then, over the wide ticld allowed to all artisans in precious metals, he leaj- 
from one c2ntury to another and produces comtit-boxes such as woul. 
have delighted the soul of Louis Quinze, little watches modeled after 
Madame Pompadour’s, and pins like those found on the toilette table 
of the Pompeian maiden. These are great latitudes, but they are fash- 
ionable and consequently adinired. 

Beaten silver, looking like alligator’s skin, is made into pocket-book: 
and tiny flasks for perfumes; while melted silver is in long purses thst 
swing from chairs at each end and are secured with three large silver 
rings, as well as in pitcher-shaped purses that are saved from over-flowing 
by rings securely fastened to the handle. Long, silver hair-pins are 
oftenest worn by brunettes, as they do not afford a good contrast with the 
hair of the blonde. Bracelets of silver aro truly fetters, being heavy | 
chains that are often fastened with a key. A shopping bracelet has s 
pencil attached, giving a certain air of utility to it. Lockets are made to 
look as if they had seen severe service in some true-love cause, and are 
indented as if they had been struck by a bullet. Will they ever te? 
Broad b-.nd rings of silver, with an affectionate sentence in black enamel. 
French being generally the language used, arc intended as true-love 
souvenirs. They are pretty and inexpensive, and who does not see the 
lover putting it on the slender finger of his ludy-love and rapturous.r 


gazing upon it on his return, feeling that . 
‘Tt had been worth the while of parting, 
To look in those sweet eyes and take an anxwering look again." 
STOCKINGS. 


Stockings form an important item in the wardrobe of the belle of to-dav. 
and beautiful ones are made to gratify her desire for the elegant, artistic 
and luxurious. Embroidered stockings, while still worn, are not as popu. 
lar as they were several seasons ago, for the simple reason that machine- 
work achieved a certain amount of popularity and cheapness, and cons.- 
quently the fashionable belle discarded her hand-embroidered stockings. 

Silk and fine Lisle thread compose the favorite stocking. the lutter 
being in some instances as expensive as the fomner. Pale-green, Javen- 
der, nymphe emeu, bisque, French-gray and black are the colors mast in 
vorue. An exquisite product of the hosier's art is of pale lavender si:k. 
and has interwoven across the instep broad bands of black that cross cach 
other like the strings of a sandal and terminate in a saff bow midway ci 
the length. When the Germuns last season introduced the all-lace stack- 
ing, their French brethren seized upon and, as is their way, improved it 
They scattered here and there sprays of embroidery or tiny dots of color. 
and now they call it with truth the embroidered lace stocking. 

The stamped stockings came originally from Germany, and their popn- 
larity is wonderful. They are of the best quality of cotton, and sre 
stamped not only in the fashionable Pompadour designs, but display Orien- 
tal-like figures and long-etemmed flowers suggestive of zeathetic art. 

Solid-colored stockings are most in vogue: favorite shades for strian 
wear being ¢7éq7e or bishop's purple, dark cardinal, seal-brown, navy-blu- 
and bottle-green. Of the last color it is best to beware, as even im the 
mast expensive brands it is apt to turn a very ugly shade after the tir-t 
launderinz. 

Very elegant black silk stockings are clocked with gold thread, and t)n- 
extrome of luxury is specially noticeable on the hosiery of gentlemen, 

The coquettish maiden, in costuming herself for a dance, where her low 
slippers bring her stockings into view, puts on a pair of red silk ones, an- 
over them carefully draws a@ pair of lace ones embroidered in tiny na 
rosea, ‘The effect is very pretty, and that it_must have gained the pou 
opinion of many is/presumed{from the fact that itis so often done, 
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ANSWERS TO 


CanaDA:—If your silk be very handsome, it will not require much trim- 
mjng on the dress-skirt. A narrow box-plaiting, with a satin balaycuse, 
will be quite sufficiant. Jct fringe will be most desirable as garniture for 
the other portions. 


Mississrprp1:—The following prescription is said to impart health and 
vigor to the hair: Glycerine and tincture of capsicum, each two ounces, 
aad, if desired, one drachm of oil of bergamot for perfume. It is well to 
shampoo the hair often, as the rubbing necessitated will produce a healthful 
glow and impart activity to the roots of the hair. A dentifrice, said to be 
efficacious and harmless, is composed of the following ingredients: Pow- 
dered Castile soap, mixed with twice its weight of cuttle-tish bone. Pow- 
dered charcoal, used once or twice a week, will be found to whiten the 
uweth; but it is not advisable to use it oftener. Avoid shocks to the teeth. 
either of heat or cold, as they destroy the enamel. In brushing your 
eth, not only brush them across, but also up and down. Brushes of 
the necessury shape can be gotten for thix purpose. 


Do.tuiez, writes that she has ‘tan unusually large head, a round face. 
thick, brown hair, a fair complexion and small features,” and wishes to know 
how to arrange her hair becomingly. <A suitable way would be to draw 
itia a loose French twist to the top of the head, und there coil it around 
and fasten with a high jetor tortoise-shell comb. Wave the front hair and 
pull it apart, letting the waves be slightly fuzzy, @ la Sara Bernhardt, on 
the forehead. If they will not remuin in position, wear a hair net. The 
comb will increase your apparent height and make your face appear more 
oval than round. 


Mi. W.:—Combine a pretty shade of gray with your blue goods. It is 
mther bright in color, and therefore would be prettiest for an evening 
dress or for wear at home. Suppose you make it up after costume model 
No. 7151, using the blue where the brocade is represented. The price 
uf this model is 2s. or 50 cents. 


Ayn OLD SuBSCRIBER:—Shirring is still considered a very fashionable 
method of trimming. The Princess costume is worn quite as much—par- 
‘iculurly for evening toilettes—as the basque and skirt. It is specially 
coming to stout figures, and so will not be readily allowed to go out of 
st:-lc. Draperies on some suits are short. on others Icng. One must be 
coverned entirely by the general style of the costume. Plain skirts iu 
velvet. are much worn, but a narrow box-plaiting is frequently arranged 
Velvet is not as popular for trimming as it was. 


A. SvescrRiBER:—Combine black silk with vour figured silk, and muke 
ou after model No. 7256, using the figured goods for the over-dreas. 
[his model may be seen in the October DELINEATOR, and its price is 1s. 
vt, or 30 cents. 


Mi DALINE:—A charming and inexpensive wedding-dress would be one 
made after model No. 4160, which costs 2s. or 50 cents. Use ivory-white 
cashmere for the material, and trim with Languedoc Jace. 


k. K. W.:—Dull, dark reds or bright yellows are the colors moxt fash- 
ionable for Canton flannel window-curtains. 


LovinG MoTHER:—On the fourth page of the cover in this month's 
sue of the DELINEATOR, we publish an advertisement of organs manufac- 
circa by Marchal and Smith, of No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York 
City; and of the various articles you mention as being within your means 
and desires as a New Yeur’s gift, rou certainly could not select a more 
wlpropriate or sensible present than one of their organs or pianos. Read 
uicir advertisement carefully, and if you have any idea of purchasing for 
vour daughter such an organ as the article described therein, do not fail 
to avail vourself of their very favorable offer. 


MW. M.:—A very desirable bridal costume is one of mull and satin 
combined. The color preferred is an ivory-white—not a dead white,—and 
the hundsomest garniture is Languedoc lace. 


A SvuBScRIBER:—As braids aro not betoming to you, a pretty way for 
som, to arrange your hair would be in a soft French coil—not the stiff 
-le worn a year or so ago, but drawn up to the top of the head and then 
iumed over in a soft, puffy manner and fastened with a comb. 

A gentleman should ask the permission of a young lady when he wishes 
to correspond with her, or his first letter should contain such a request. In 
whiting to @ gentleman, the manner in which a lady addresses him must 
pe decided by tho strength and length of their friendship. 


Kk. H.:—Trim your myrtle-green cashmere w'th silk of the same shade, 
or with novelty goods that will contrast weli with 1t Probably, the pret- 
test ornament for a window is a hanging-basket kept in good order. It 
isa little bit of nature that is a wonderful rest to tired eyes. 


Miss Hatrig L.:—The flannel would look very well combined with 
black velvet, but do not put any kind of lace upon it, as it would not be 
mn yood taste. We would suggest skirt model No. 7223, price 1s. or 25 
cents, combined with basque modcl No. 7222, price 10d. or 20 cents, as 
suitable for your coxtume. Trim with bands of velvet in the same manner 
as illustrated at Misses’ firure No. 4 in the October DELINEATOR. The silk 
simple shows, we fear, too large und brilliant a pattern to look well when 
made into a hasque. 


Mattie: —The stripes for an Afghan are often arrar ged in the following 
manner: Black. orange, blue, scarlet, green, orange and black. Oriental 
arabesques are considered the newest patterns by which to embroider them, 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


A NEw SUBSCRIBER:—If the muslin that you wish to remain yellow i8 
soiled, first give it a good washing in ordinary soapy water; then boul it 
in a clear solution of coffee, the strength of the coffee being graded by the 
color you desire. If the muslin is not soiled, the washing in coffee will be 
sufficient. 


SUBSCRIBER :—The model that you suggest would be very pretty for a 
black costume. It might be brightened a little by having a balayeuse of 
old-gold arranged at the lower edge of the skirt. The hat may be worn a 
litde back from the face, if desired. 


ALINE: —A hat is perfectly proper and in good taste for a bride to wear. 
A hood made by No. 7157, price 3d. or 5 cents, and lined with a bright 
color, may be added to costume No. 7209, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, and 
none could cavil at its being worn when travelling. 


PEACE :—Coibine cardinal satin with your lavender silk, and make it up 
after model No. 7270, price 2s. or 50 cents. This may be seen ip the 
November DELINEATOR. Ry using this model, vour square-necked waist 
may be utilized. As pressing injures silk, it is best to let the creases 
caused by folding fall out themselves—this they will do in a short time. 


Mra. C. P., Waco:—Combine silk of the same shade with the two 
samples of purple bunting. The black material is old-fashioned, and noth- 
ing would combine as well with it as alpaca. Brown cashmere will look 
well with the brown-and-white sample, und a cheap black silk with the 
black-and-white. _Smoked-pearl buttons in different shapes will be suit- 
able for all the costumes. Short dresses are worn by ladies of all ages, 
trains not being seen on the street at all. Short costumes are full dress 
for young girls, who seldom wear any othcr style at dancing parties. 
Hoops are very little worn. Combine blue satin with the cream bunting, 
pink bunting with the blue, and light vellow silk with the lavender. Langue- 
doc or Breton lace is considered the most stylish trimming for evening cos- 
tumes. For suggestions in regard to black dresses, see the article on 
“Stylish Dress Materials” in this DELINEATOR. Use the lace and beaded 
trimming on the grenadine, lining it with silk. See tho article on “ Winter 
Millinery ” in regard to hats. 


O. A. K.:—Your circular is sufficiently in style to need no alteration. 
Trim it with a deep band of gray squirrel fur—the decper the band, tho 
prettier the effect will be. If d¢ésirous of shortening the hood a little, 
remodel it by No. 7157, price 3d. or 5 cents. 


Miss FLo.:—We would suggest as models for a blue flannel costume 
xkirt pattern No. 7299. price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque 
pattern No. 7298, price 1s or 25 cents. Both models may be seen in the 
November DELINEATOR. ‘Trin with machine-stitching. using silk of the 
same color. <A stylish clonk to accompany this costume would he one 
modelled from No. 7311. price 1s. 3d. or 30. cents. The general effect of 
this cloak with its pretty hood is very good, as will be seen by reference 
to the November DELINEATOR. 


IGNORANCE:—Of the four combinations, we would onlv advise cashmere 
and silk. Model No. 7280 is stvlish, and, when developed in this comhi- 
nation, would produce a charming result. It wiil cost 1s. 3d. or 30 centa, 
and may be seen in the November DELINEATOR 


Eco :—Suitable models for your velvet and cashmere costume would be 
skirt pattern No. 7245, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and basque pattern No. 
7217, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both patterns may be seen in the October 
DELINEATOR. Combine gray corduroy or velvet with your gray poplin. A 
combination of models for it is skirt No. 7202, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
and basque No. 7213, price 1s. or 25 cents. _ Tilustrations of these models 
may be seen in the September DELINEATOR. 


Miss PERPLEXITY:—A young lady, with dark brown hair, blue eves and 
a light, pale complexion, may wear cardinal, and dark and light blue, avoid- 
ing sapphire, which takes away all color. She may also wear dark green, 
some shades of lavender and, with a black costume to form the back- 
ground, almost any shade she wishes. Old-gold is trying to neither blonde 
nor brunette, so that, if you wish, you can wear it as a rimming, or as & 
costume with dark trimmings. 


HopreE:—Combine novelty goods showing old-gold and scarlet with your 
blue cashmere, and also with your bottle-green cashmere. Make the 
bottle-green by model No. 7280, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Let the akirt be 
of corduroy and fnished in the usual plain manner dedicated to velvets, 
corduroys and other heavy goods. Suitable models for the blue costume 
are skirt No. 7299, price Is. 3d. or 30 cents, and basque No. 7298, price 
1s. or 25 cents. Illustrations of all the models mentioned may be seen in 
the November DELINEATOR. 


E. H.:—Combine brown camel’s-hair, serge, cashmere, satine or mormte 
cloth with your novelty goods. Jet passementerie is the most desirable 
trimming for a handsome black silk dress. 


B. M.—There are numerous depilatories warranted to remove hair from 
the face and arms, but as there is generally more or less danger in using 
them, we do not consider it advisible to recommend their application. 


J. A. F.:—Novelty goods, showing considerable old-gold, would make 
a pretty trimming for the wine-colored cashmere dress. A stylish costuma 
for a miss of fourteen could be formed by the combination of skire model 
No. 7223, price 1s. or 25 cents, with basque model No. 7222, price 10d. or 
20 cents. This combination may be seem im)the October DELINEA1UR 
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PrEACH-BLossoM:—Who it is best to marry is a question that is hard for 
a stranger to decide, but we incline to think you had better choose the 
man that you “ honor and respect,” and whom your parents are willing to 
The impulse of a young, ungoverned heart fre- 
quently causes a girl to think she loves when in reality she is only fascin- 
With 
your hair and complexion, you can wear almost any of the colors now in 
lf vour friend is very pale, lavender will 
Your writing seems to indicate youth and a 
changeable, erratic disposition, that will be greatly influenced by those 


see wed their daughter. 
ated. With honor and respect to start with, love will soon follow. 


fashion, excepting deep yellow. 
not be becoming to her. 


you best love. 


SUBSCRIBER:—-Your purple material is much in vogue this season. If 
necessary to combine or trim it with something else, use goods a shade 
durker or lighter, as you like best. A suitable model by which to make 
it over would be No. 7329, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. The gray silk would 
combine well with cashmere a shade lighter: and No. 7355, price 1s. 3d. 
Combine plaid 


or 30 cents, will be found a pretty and stylish model. 
with the garnet material for your daughter's dress, and make it by model 
No. 7313, price 1s. or 25 ceuts. 

wear during the Winter season. 


ANXIOUS :—Your question in regard to an outtit ix too general for us to 
The way for you to behave is to act in the most 
natnral manner possible, and if any litue mistakes occur, console yourself 
by thinking that in a large hotel there are too many guests for them all to 
Small matters of table etiquette can only 


know how to answer. 


be occupied in looking at you. 
be learned by observation, and if you are ignorant of them, a stilted, 


affected manner will only draw attention to your ignorance, whereas a 


natural, quiet air of ease will cause people to entirely forget you. 


M. 8S. H.:—A stylish model for « blue flannel dress would be No. 7329, 
price 1s, 3d. or 20 cents, illustrated in the December DELINEATOR. A 
suitable cloak, and one not likely to go out of fashion soon, would be one 


of mixed Esquimaux cloth, trimmed with machine-stitching and made 
after model No. 7347, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is also shown in the 


December DELINEATOR. 


IGNORANT V. G. E.:—Your sample is a very pretty shade of bright car- 
dinal, and will be perfectly suitable for house or street wear. If you have 


sullicient material, do not combine anything with it; but, if not, silk of the 


same color would be most suitable. A stylish model by which to make it 
would be the “ pilgrimage” costume No. 7334, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
and which may be seen in the December DRLINEATOR. Enamelled pearl 
buttons would be in good taste. White mull or silk Wusion ties will look 
best with this costume, 


Mrs. A. T. D.:—Wool brocade, showing considerable old-gold, will 
combine well with your prune-colored material. 


G-ARDENER:—We take pleasure in calling your attention to the adver- 
tisement in our columns of the Sced House of D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, 
Mich., whose business hus been largely built up through the quality and 
purity of the Seeds they supply, and who have obtained the very general 
contidence of the public as reliable seedsmen. Their Seed Annual for 
1881 contains a vast amount of useful information suited to all who have 
a flower or vegetable garden, nnd can be obtained from them /ree on 
application. 

CLEOPATRA :—Cardinal in its various shades will be found a safe color 
to wear if you have a sallow complexion. The adjustable train costume is 
No. 6920, and its price is 2s. or 50 cents. Have a gray plush bonnet 
trimmed with wine color, and pale gray gloves, to wear with your wine- 
colored costume. A scarf of white mull trimmed with Languedoc lace, 
or, if you are very sallow, a black lace tie, will be suitable neck-dressing. 


M. EK. S.:—A suitable model for your velvet cloak would be No. 7311, 
price ls. 3d or 30 cents, and illustrated in the November DELINEATOR. 
Your lace is an imitation of point appliqué. 


JANET:—Trim your blue flannel skirt with a deep knife or kilt plaiting 
of blue fannel a shade darker. 


ConsTaANT READER, Sf, Louis:—Combine your green silk with dark 
bottle-green cashmere, and make it up after model No. 7329, price 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. Illustrations of this model may be seen in the December 
DELINEATOR. 


INTERESTED,—A stylish model for your velvet would be No. 7322, price 
1s. or 25cents. A plush collar, pocket-laps and cuffs would prove the most 
desirable trimming. For reply to your question in regard to furs, see the 
article on ‘‘ Fashions in Furs” in this number. 


PERPLEXITY.—The “pilgrimage costume,” without cape or hcod, would 
we think, answer your purpose for house and street wear. A polonaise 
may be worn without whalebones better than a basque. The model to 
the pilgrimage costume is No. 7334, and may be seen in the December 
DELINEATOR, and will cost 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. Home-made picture-frames 
of casy construction are those composed of clear, white straws tied 
together with bnght ribbons. 


Lovise.—It is in perfectly good taste for a bride to wear any costume 
she thinks suitable. The feeling in regard to black being objectionable, 
is due to the fact that it is the garb of mourning. The groom’s gloves match 
those worn by the bride. A vail is never worn with a short costume. 

Miss F. L. F. :—Your pepper-and-salt cloth sample will be a perfectly 
suitable material to use in Ulster form for a middle-aged lady. 

TWENTY-TWo.—We would suggest as a cloak model No. 7356, price 1s. 
6d. or 35 cents, which will oe found becoming to a tall. slender figure. 
Iilustrations of this model may be scen in the December DELINEATOR. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Lace bunting is only suitable for house- 


MapGE.—A!! shades, save yellow, lavender and pale pink, would prod 
ably be becoming to a person with brown eyes, fair \umplexion and light 
brown hair. In the ‘Answers to Correspondents ” in the September Deuy- 
EATOR you will find a receipe for removing freckles. Your maters',s 
greenish gray, will be more becoming to you if you wear cardi:alj 
trimmings with it. 

EL_ta M.—Make your navy-blue cashmere after model No. 7355, pring 
Is. 3d. or 30 cents, which, from its flat drapery, will have the etfe; ff 
making vou look taller. It may be seen in the December DE.ingane} 
If you wish a combination, use scarlet and old-gold novelty goods. 


A. M. H.—A favorite method of trimming the edge of cashmere drayn 
that is to have no fringe finish, is to turn a hem on the wrong side andq 
blind-stitch it in a very neat manner. 


F. E. H., West Laurens :—Cloaks inclining to the dolman shape are much 
worn, but all the other shapes are also seen. Indeed, in these, as in otue 
garments, Fashion allows a wide latitude to individual tastes and form. 
Trim your navy-blue flannel with machine-stitching or with piping: 
cardinal. 

N. M. L.:—<A pretty method of arranging the thin green costume ft 
evening wear would be to draw the over-dress high and “ puffy ” over te 
hips, arranging a full panier in the back and trimming with Languedo- cf 
Breton lace and green satin ribbon. Use a short, round body. harry 
ribbons to tie over the arm instead of a sleeve, if the young lady hav: af 
pretty, plump arm. These ribbons should, of course, be much wider u. 
those used on other portions of the toilette. A cheap quality of pale be 
satin will freshen up the figured blue-and-white silk for evening wear 
Wear rose-colored ribbons and a corsage bouquet of roses with this cos 
tume. The combination of silk and cloth is good, and consequent: i 
would he advisable for you to use it again. An all-velvet costume is much 
more stylish than a combination. We would suggest as models, skirt pit 
tern No. 7272, price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, snd basque pattern No. 7310, preal 
1s. or 25 cents. Both of these models may be scen in the Novem‘t’ 
DELINEATOR. 1 


LizzigE R.:—Bias folds on woolen costumes are sometimes atitclel: 
on with the sewing-machine; but for silk, satin or velvet, they are vhsi-, 
stitched to position. Silk is frequently used for trimming purposes. Pip 
ings are more in use than cords for finishing the edges of basques. 


STELLA:—-A pretty way for a miss of fourteen to arrange her hair is tv 
draw it in smooth waves off the forchead to the back, where it may ™ 
curled in two short, full curls that are held together by an ornament! 
hair-pin, @ ribbon bow or a small comb. 


8. A.:—Your sample verges on the mahogany shade, and we woul. 
advise you to make it up without having it dyed. A graceful modei tv 
which to remodel it would be No. 7284, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, whict 
may be seen in the November DELINEaTOR. The fringe. and a smi! 
amount of silk a shade darker than the dress goods, would be the onis 
trimmings needed. 


DILEMMA:—As you wish to wear your striped black-and-white silk is 
the Winter, the only material that you can combine with it will be black 
silk or black cashmere. Black lace bunting would be perfectly proper 
wear to a small evening entertainment. 


ALICE:—As long, double-breasted cloaks will be much worn this sc:son 
there seems no necessity for any alteration in yours. Why not fresheu st 
up with trimmings of passementerie and handsome buttons? Combi 
with your brown goods a bright plaid showing scarlet and brown, and misk* 
it up after model No. 7269, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which may be seen 
in the November DELINEATOR. When out driving or visiting with 2 
gentleman, he will, of course, wait for you to suggest the time to retur: 
home. 


Mrs. J. R.:—A very becoming head-dress may be made by twisting : 
silk handkerchief in turban shape. This will not heat the head, and i- 
bright and pretty-looking. Let the knot formed by two of the ends cour 
immediately in front. 


Mrs. N.:—For combination with your striped silk, chaudron cashme> 
would be pretty and stylish. .For a model, No. 7207, illustrated im th 
September DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, will be foun 
suitable and pretty. A wrapper made of the Paisley shawl would be pe: 
fectly proper and in good style. 


DRESSMAKER:—In using the trimmed front-gores, there is no necessit 
for the same elaborateness of trimming at the side-gores. They are usual 
garnitured in the same manner us the back. In many instances skirts «r+ 
seen with heavily trimmed front-gores and only a narrow box-phaitin 
around the lower edges of the sides and back. The contrast between th 
simplicity and elaboration is considered very stylish. 


A. B. C.:—Your material, with a little careful economy, will be suff 
cient to cut a coat after the model desired. 


H. E. F.:—By combining black velvet with your scarlet-and-blac 
striped goods and making the dress after polonaise model No. 7302, pric 
1s. or 25 cents, and skirt model No. 7314, price 10d. or 20 cents, a ver 
charming costume for a miss of fifteen would be the resulu The mode 
may be seen in the November DELINEATOR. Basques are more favored {< 
street wear than round waists, which in the Winter season aro only sui 
able for house dresses, so that we would not advise you to make a wali 
costume with a round waist as a completion Black is the most advis 
ble color for a street dress, especiully uf it is to be much worn. (ns 
mere, satin, serge and momée cloth offer a wide field from which to chuas 
Combine brocade or..satin with yourygarnct dress, 
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deem objectionable. Advertisements will not be 
received for less than an entire edition. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
655 Broadway, New York. 


WHITE AND DECORATED 


French China and English Porcelain 
AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pes. 

White French Chiva Tes Seta, 44 pieces, rs 
Fine Gold-band French China Tea Sets, 44 rh acon 8. 
Richly Decorated French China Tea ee 2, 
Chamber Nets, 11 pieces, $4.25: whi 8 
White English Porcelain Dinner Se a ‘too pieces, 14. 
Silver-Plated Dinner Knives, per dozen, 3 


ALSO ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOODS. 
New Dlustrated Catalogne and Price-List mailed free 
Estimates furnished. 


on application. 


C. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y. City. 


Orders boxed and on Car or Steamer, free of 
charge. Sent C. O. D. or P. O. ey ee 


| 
| 
| 
| 


eR —AL 
DM FER BCo Co G 
DescRlP— Lie zm 


Will be mailed rms to all ys gs my and Rhy pe mt 
ordering it. It contains five co ored plates, 600 engrav ( 
about 2 200 pa es, and full dex criptions, prices and directic ons f ir 
pane ng 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plans 


808, €lc. Invaluable to all. Send for it. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich 


by sending for our new FASHION GUIDE. 
containing 280 Ilinstrations, combine 
with Catalogue and Price I of our 
Homan Hair Goads, embraring 8 
Cc ns Street and Stage W kes, are 
nang , ete. Beantiful aod manifold 
in invisible Front Coiffures. The = 
and eee in ite line ever 
published In the U. 8. No Lady cad po 
fi lair Ne-ler cbanld he without a 
Mailed by HAUSSER & CO., 300 
Street, N. Y. City. Goeds sent C. O. D. with privilege of rete 


SPECIAL . NOTICE. 


—~-e6o— 


When remittances are sent to us 


by Mail, Postage-Stamps of One' 
or Two Cent Denomination will be 


accepted as Cash. Do not remit 
Three-Cent Stamps, if you can con- 


veniently do otherwise. 


E, BUTTERICK & CO.. 


555 Broadway, Nete Fork. 


Vest and Drawers in One, 
FOR 


Gadies # Children. 


Hygienic Under-Garments., 
MES. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., NV. Y. Che: 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP. No. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads.) 


[BXAMPLE. J 


E. Butterick 


171 to 177 Regent St., London: 


|. Price, $1.50. 


& Co.. 


or 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These Stampe and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Bubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furniahed 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 


money Must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. 


Address orders to 


Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


‘With Movable 
Rubber Type for 
Dating, Two 
Inking-Pads, 
and Ink.) 


Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 


Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 


A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


if Union Under-Garments.. 


G7" Send for Descriptive Catalovne of 


| 


| 
| 
WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO AKY 
: 


ee ee ee ee 


Tae 


& MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


Luropean and American Fashions, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES, MISSES & CHILDREN'S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practieal 
Artteles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of our Patterns 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents. 


year. also the Lapres' FAsHION PLATES, issued quarterly, together with a certifi- 
cate entiding the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 2s. or 50 Cents. 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns must be got from 
the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. PREMIUM PATTERNS are only 
given ‘by vs when the Subscriptions are sent directly to either of these offices. 

blications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid; toot charges 
on the Plate, when forwarded by parcels-delivery 


<#To any one sending us 9s. or $2, we will send the De_rearTor for one 


for ce in 


London, are not prepaid. 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 665 Broadway, New York. 


THaE 


i Ualaag at Fashion, 


Thies Magnificent Publication fs 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 60 
pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full exhibit of costumes—standard, 
moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issuedin March and 
S<pternber of each ycar; and every subscriber recelves a SEpErcmont 
monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual. 


The Supplementa will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication of 
each volume and its succcssor. 


Tho Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, ts fur- 


_ nished to yearly subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued reepect- 
ively ic March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (isaned 


monthly), 4s8., or $1.06. 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to yearly subscribers in 
any partof the United houvdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid by 


us. Charges forcarriag: or po-tuge. by oxpress, parcels-delivery or foreign-muil 
service, Muct be paid by the recipienr, 

Tes Stavparp Forrron ia printed on a@ superior quality of paper and is 
epectally Galculatou for the nse of cur Avenis, though Dressmakers will find a 
of the ereatest ae rance fo them uo ueterctar cing ideas with their cnetomers 


ear There ig aleoa Popular edition, printed upon paper lighter i: 


weigh’. Copies of thie beoccon a ill be sold at the Counter for Is. or 25 | 
Cemts cach Ou receipt of go: cetosther with od. or 10 Cemts additional 
for po-tuye, the Book wil been by mail to any address in the United Kiny- 


dom, the Uniued States or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES. AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


EK. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
i71 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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TH BH 


DELIN ATOR. |ADIE LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


European and American Fashions. 


—~>- - -—— 


The “ LapiEs' MONTHLY REvIsw” is devoted especially to the illus- 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning Dress 
Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other subjects connected 
with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size of 114 by 163 
inches. 


Subsoription Price, 2s. or 60 Cents a Year. 
Single Oopies, 3d. or 5 Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any =e oe United Kingdom, the United States 
or Can ) 


ey" To any one sending us 2s. or 50 Cents, we will send 
the LADIES? MONTHLY BEVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF Is. 
or 25 CENTS. Ifa Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subseription was given. Premium Patterns are only 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
either of our Principal Offices in London or New York. 


WE HAVE §O CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, OM SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 655 Broadway, New York 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 


Gatest Novelties in Ladies’ @ress, 


Is PUBLISIED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


This Plate is 94 by 30 inches fu size, and is of exceptional value to Manufac- 
turers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costme+ 
illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of ‘THE DELINEaTOR”™ 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR is........ 9Os.,-or $2. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATK and DELINEATOR, 
2a. 8d. or 50¢. 
Single Copies of the PLATE only, ...........-.-... 2a. or 10c. 
ayaa } aes te. 


ta To any one sending ne de. or $2, we will se nd Tre DELINFATOR for 


out Vear, alo the LADIES Faridon brated coed quarterte tovether with e 
Cerificate entitiing the holder toa selection af Llatlersna@ ia the yvalie of vs 
ari Cente. Poa sabseription is even to nna Agent. the Promium beth ris 
must be got fromthe Avent to whom the Sabseription wires given, PichwoM 
PaTIERNs ure obl. given by ts when the Subscriptions are sent diree iy te 
either of these Offices, Plates. sent dy mad from our New Vark Office to mY 
partof the United State: or Canada. are post ye by as. bat chacves for Pas 
‘tage or carnage on them. when sent be express, parcels-delivery or foreign. 
mail service, must Ine paid by the m cipient, 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES. AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York. 


. -_ 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS, 


‘7 
at the size printed on the label_eorresponds with the measure. It is imroste 
stands before or behind the individual being measured, 


below. If properly observed, the following rules will insure 


4 
<™ 


Both Ways are represented im the pi 
satisfactory results : ‘ _ = 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be taken:—Put the measure sround the 
body, over the dress, close under the arms, drawing 
it closely,—nor Too TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape around the waist, over the dress. 

f""Take the Measures for Misses’ and LITTLE 
GIRLS’ PATTERNS THE SAME AS FOR LApres’. Jn 
ordering. gite the ages also. 


To Measure for a Boy's Coat or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body, UNDER the jacket, 
close under the arms, drawing it closely,—nor Too 
TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat :—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


‘To Measure for Pants«:—Put the measure 
around the body, over the Pants at the waist. draw- 
ing it closely,—nor Too TIGHT. 


To Measure tor a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck, measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


RAPA ARENT 
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NOTICE *—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot at once be proct 
our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price to any part ofthe World, 


BE. BUTTERICK & Co. : 


‘ 171 to 177 Regent St., London ; or 565 Broadway, New Ye r 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR GO Days OnLy 


By Sending DIRHCT FROM FACTORY $ 6 me. 
Wi i, 
Lai 


TO PURCHASER, 
a my «With Solid Walnut Case, § Qotaves, 15 Store, 4 Sets of Reeds, 


WA eg MU LUN wvoiding Agents’ commissions, Middlerien’s profits, + 
as Ne | | eg eae —_ wn all expenses, we can sell this beantiful Organ for 


: Aa eee Seat my 6Coutaining the Grandest Combination of Power, Purity, Variety and § 
D y WS SCUDIIUAUN I SS at ; } " : th 
{eA ea Tone, with every Mechanical and Musical Excellence. 


iS Beautiful Stops, 
(1) Diapason, | (5) Celeste, (9) Vox Humana, | (43) Flute, 


—— 


(2) Duleet, (6) Clarionet, | (10) Diap’n Forte, (44) Flute ort 
(3) Dulciana, (7) Sub-Bass, | (41) Aeoline, (45) Gand Org; 
(4) Echo, (8) Coupler, | (42) Celestina, Knee Stop. 
: “a | 6.8 9.6 q / . No, 375; 70 inches high, 45 inches long, : 
~y oe 240. 8.9.53.3..8.9._ 
Pro ami 


? 


PC RERERTLT ITT feet re ie 4 SETS OF REEDS, as Fotiows: 
WT TH) LH AAALLLAL AU PHI} 


uy . And 2'» octaves each of reguim 
/ Ty One set of powerful One set, & octaves, % 

OT saa sel | DIAPASON REEDS, _ 

| | sf EN al al IMS, «—-SUB-BASS, =| VOXCELESTE, | with coupler which doubles the pows 
Qi = Suen 


SS eee 


We are determined that every one shall have an opportunity to test this ificemt- Org: 
We therefore put the price at @60 and SEND ON FIFTERN DAYS TRIAL. We set 


with every Organ a STOOL, MUSIC and INSTRUCTION BOOK, 


t= Making a Complete Musical Outfit for $60. en 


t# PLEASE SEND IN YOUR ORDER AT ONCE. Remit by Post-Office Money. 
Order, Express es, or by Draft on New York. MONEY REFUNDED and FREIGHT 
CHARGES PAID both ways if any way unsatisfactory, or you may pay only after you have 
fully tested it at your own home for fiteen days. If you do not send cash with order, deposit. 
the money with your bank, or any responsible business man, to be paid to us when the rym 
is received and approved, or to be returned to you if the Organ is re(urned to us. Sen 
certificate of such deposit with order, (4 The reason we offer this Organ so low is ¢ nave 
itINTRODUCED EVERYWHERE. Hence this unparalleled offer. OR AT ONCE 
Every Organ we manufacture, when introduced in a new locality, sells many more, 7° 


THE ONLY HOUSE IN AMERICA _— 
That offers a Five Octave-O , Four Sets of Reeds, having 
let 


Bb-Bass, Coupler, Celeste and: Grand Organ PO 


With Stool, Music and Instraction Book complete. Sent for trial and examii 
anteed Six Years. You take no responsibility till you receive and vet 


TWENTY YEARS WITHOUT ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER. 


A MOMENT’S CONSIDERATION will show the certainty of 
strument from us, ers can trust to their own shrewdness 
to conceal defects in the instrarents they sell. We can 
: : 3 must send instruments of a quality so superior that their 

— =="- direct from this advertisement. You takeso ponsibility. Nath 


MARCHAL & SMITH Noy8 


— esse une 


ee 


— >. 
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PRICE, 8% Pence, or 15 Cente: 


ta ENTERED Af THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., AS SHOOND:OLASS MATTER a1 


| 


THE 


DELINEATOR, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


European and American Fashions, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in. 


LADIES, MISSES’ & CHILDREN'S FASHIONS 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practieal 
Articles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of our Patterns 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents. 


Ge To any one sending ue 9s. or $2, we will send the DELmmeatTor for one 
year, also the LADIES’ FasHION PLATE, issued quarterly, together with a certifi- 
cate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 2a. or 50 Cents. 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns must be got from 
the ore ent to whom the Subscription was given. PREMIUM PaTTERNs are only 
een y us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to either of these offices. 

ublications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post- ye but ee 
for carriage on the Plate, when forwarded by parcels-delivery from our Office in 
London, are not prepaid. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York. 


"THE 


Metropolitan Cala ot Fashion, 


This Magnificent Publication ts 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 60 
pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full exhibit of costumes—standard, 
moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued in March and 
September of each year; and every subscriber receives a Supplement 
monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual. 


The Supplements will be found to {illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication of 
each volume and its successor. 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is fur- 
nished to yearly subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued respect- 
ively in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued 
monthly), 4s., or $1.00. — 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by mail to yearly subscribers in 
any part of the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid by 
us. Charges for carriage or postage, by express, parcels-delivery or foreign-mail 
service, murt be paid by the recipient. 


Tne STANDARD Epition is printed on a superior quality of paper and is 
specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will find it 
of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their customers. 


te There is alsoa Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter in 
weight, Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for 1s. or 25 
Cents each. On recelpt of price, together With 5d. or 10 Oents additional 
for postage, the Book will be sent by mail to any address in the United King- 
dom, the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 655 se ee ee New York. 


TH 


LADIES MONTHLY REVIEW, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


European and d American Fashions 


The “ Lapigs’ MONTHLY REVIEW ” is devoted senscially to the illus- 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, Misses 
and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning Dress 
Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lengerte and other subjects connected 
with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size of 114 by 16} 
inches. 

Subsoription Price, 2s. or 50 Cents a Year. 
Single Copies, 3d. or 5 Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any address in the United Kingdom, the United State: 
or Canada.) 


ee To any one sending us 2s. or 50 Centa, wo will send 
the LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDERB TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 1s. 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whom 
the Subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only 


If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the | 


given BY US when the Subecriptions are sent directly to. 


either of our Principal Offices in London or New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


REPRESENTING THE 


atest Novelties in Ladies’ Oress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


——_ 


This Plate is $4 by 80 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manofsc- 
turers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the costnmes 
illustrated upon ft are fully described in the number of ‘‘THE DELINE«TOR” 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR is........ Os., or $2. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 
2s. Sd. or §0c. 


Single Copies of the PLATE only,.............-..-. 2s. or 40¢. 
——— eS SS 


ge To any one sending us 9., or $2, we will send THE DeLmmgaror for 
one year, &Slso the LapIEs' ASHION PiatE, issued quarterly, together with & 
Certificate entitling the holder toa selection of Patterns to the value of %. 
or 50 Cents. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Paftem 
must be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premit™ 
PATTERNS are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent direc!ly t 
either of these Offices. Plates, sent by mai] from our New York Office to ar; 
part of the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for po- 
tage or carriage on them, when sent by express, parcela- delivery or foreizt 
mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 
171 to 177 Begent Streot, London; or 655 Broadway, Yew xo 


oa. \ 
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HE DELINEATOR: 


A Monrnty Macazinve, 


 TuLusTRATING J{UROPEAN AND ‘AMERICAN JP ASHIONS. 


VoL. XVII., No. 2.] 


FEBRUARY, 1881. 


Pricz, 15 Cents, on 84% PEXCSE. 
[ YRARLY, $1, oR 56. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


February is a time in the year when few entire wardrobes are 
prepared, except when they become necessary on account of mar- 
riages or funerals that occur in the family, And while it is a period 
when warmth is the most absorbing thought associated with one’s 
raiment, yet what lady of refined and exacting tastes could feel in 
the least comfortable if she wore an ugly wrap or cloak? She had 
almost as soon suffer the discomforts of deficient clothing on a Win- 
ter's day as endure the consciousness of unfitness in her attire. To 
meet the requirements of the mid-season, we provide the present 
variety of superb models for out-of-door wear, a8 well as a few 
designs for other portions of the wardrobe. The smallness of the 
latter number is fully compensated for by the exceeding elegance of 
the models themselves. They are the crystallized and perfected 


_ tesults of the earlier modes of the season, and perfectly adapted to 


' Tage and travelling pu 


—- 


any of the goods at present in fashionable use. 

There are five different novelties in outer-garments for street, car- 
ses. It is impossible to say that one of 
these designs is more stylish than another, because each of these new 

ions will have its proper uses. 


LADIES’ ULSTER. 


The newest model for this indispensable article 1s cut with a sack 
front, and is single-breasted. It has patch-pockets with laps. There 
are under-arm, center and side-form seams, and yet the model is not 
curved too closely to the figure. The stylish ecclesiastical hood 
appears in front as if it were an under and deeper collar than the 
one that rolls handsomely and reaches high up about the throat. For 
either heavy or light goods, this shape is equally elegant. Very 
Tae and rough cloths are the favorite materials for fashionable 

ters, 


LADIES’ LONG CLOAK. J 


This garment has grace and ampleness, and bears a slight resem- 
blance to the pelisse of our grandmothers, which quaint suggestion 
will heighten its attractions with ladies of sesthetic tastes. It will 
usually be made of satin, satin de Lyons, satin Surah, brocaded goods 
or Indian cashmere, A deep shirring is made about its neck, which 
forms a standing ruffle; and the sleeves, which are cut on the gar- 
ment, are shirred to correspond. Cloaks of this description are lined 
With silk, satin, plush, flannel or fur, and require no ornamentation, 
except that the closing buttons should be handsome. 


LADIES’ FRENCH CLOAK. 


A stylish cloak, half-fitted by long seams that are grace itself, is a 
hew and welcome model. It has pockets and is double-breasted, 
but the overlapping front is not extended very far across the breast 
toward the left side. A Russian collar and wide cuffs provide for a 
becoming, fashionable and comfortable use of fur or plush, and the 

1 ; 


pockets and outer edges of the garment may also be trimmed with 
these stylish materials. This is an elegant model for cloths, silks, 
plushes and satins. ; 


‘LADIES’ SHOPPING WRAP. 


This garment is a decided novelty. It has the ampleness of a 
shawl, with the convenience of added sleeves that are each made of 
a broad puff with ruffled edges, It is shirred across the belt-line of 
the back and is drawn toward the figure by under ribbons that tie in 
the front. These gathers provide a picturesque place for loopings 
of cords with added tassels. A deep, pointed hood and a turn-over 
collar finish the neck, while a tuck-shirr shapes the wrap over the 
shoulder. The garment requires no ornaments, except its cords and 
buttons and the lining of the hood and sleeves. It will be much 
admired upon stylish figures. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 


A beautifully shaped wrap to wear with a dress of contrasting 
easy tg to complete a suit, is a issued. It is half-long, with 
hes 1 shawl-sleeves, a pointed hood and a high-rolling collar. 

or plaids to be trimmed with bands of the same fringed out at one 
edge, it is one of the stylish novelties of the season. It may be 
lined with flannel, plush, sitk or sateen. It is double-breasted, and 
its buttons may be in general harmony with its colors. 


LADIES’ OPERA CAPE, WITH HOOD. 


A comfortable cape with hood, to be made of any soft, fancy 
goods and warmly lined, has a new model for February. The hood 
portion is not unlike the histotie riding-hood, and the cape is large 
and has a fichu front that ties in a single knot over the bust. It is 
shirred about the neck with ribbons run through a casing. To wear 
over a hat-or bonnet when sleighing or driving in cold weather, the 
garment is quite as appropriate as it is for wear to parties, concerts 
and operas after a lady’s hair has been elaborately dressed. 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACK. 


A charming device for Surahs, printed or plain cashmeres, French 
flannels, etc., to be fancifully trimmed with laces, embroideries, etc., 
is one of the new models, It has curved shaping seams at the sides 
and a cluster of shirrs at the waist-line and top of the back. It has 
fancy pockets, a high-rolling collar with square corners, and two or 
more sets of ribbons to tie it together in front. It iselegant enough 
for wear with a skirt to form a breakfast or receiving dress in the 
early part of the day. In fancy colors, to accompany a plain white 
or dark skirt, it is very effective. 


LADIES’ COAT BASQUE. 


A basque model, with curved front edges and single bust darts, 
represents a favorite French method.of fitting. , A model for such a 
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basque, double-pointed in front and with deep dress-coat skirts in 
true swallow-tail fashion, is just published. Many ladies have de- 
sired it, and its welcome is already assured. It has a turn-over collar, 
and a deeply pointed and becoming hood that may be separately 
completed for removal at pleasure. To wear with either a long or 
short skirt, this handsomely fashioned basque is equally elegant and 
appropriate. Its goods may be plain or otherwise, costly or inex- 
pensive, and in any event the beauty of its outline will apne the 
appreciation which the attractiveness of the garment so richly de- 


. 


= tiauRE No. 1.—Lapi&s’ CostuME.—(¥or Description see Page 60.) 


serves, Bright-colored linings will often be selected for the skirt 
portions of the back. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A nicely shaped and perfectly hanging walking-skirt is gored at 
the front and piper ace its full back is laid in two double box-plaits 
that are held in cient permanence by cross-tapes arranged upon 
the under side, For plain or trimmed skirts of Winter goods, this is 
& most attractive design. A pointed ¢adlier and tassel-tipped sashes 
of the goods are among this model’s stylish characteristics, 


LADIES’ NIGHT-DRESS. 


A pretty night-gown, the daintiness of which is easy of attain- 
ment by inexperienced fingers, is just what many ladies have desired. 
A new model supplies this reasonable demand. It has five box- 
plaits folded in the back. They are stitched to position as far as the 
waist-line, and then they fall loosely in easy ampleness. The fron 
has a deep, inserted yoke formed of puffing and insertion, below 
which a cluster of tucks is made at each side of the closing. The 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapigs’ WaLKING OCOSTUME.—(For Description see Page 61.) 


neck may be completed by a standing frill, and the sleeves by falling 
ruffies, aoove which may be added puffs or tucks and insertion to 
correspond with the yoke. This model is suited to cambrics, linens, 
wash silks, etc. | 


LADIES’ SACK NIGHT-DRESS. 
A simple and practical design for a night-dress to be plainly com- 
pleted, is also among things seasonable. It is not too wide nor ret 


too narrow. It is comfortable inmsize and length, and its front cluses 
its depth with buttons and /button-holes ‘after it has been hemme! 
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and perhaps slightly trimmed. Many ladies will close it permanently 
part of its depth. Its back is over-faced with a pointed, yoke-like 
section, for which a pattern is furnished in the model. This facing 
provides a place for decorations when they are required, and it also 
increases the durability of the garment. Its coat sleeves may be 
trimmed to satisfy the fancy, but for laundry work in the Winter 
time, the plainer it is made up the better. 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 


A full chemise, especially desirable for slender ladies, has just 
been devised. A row of puffing between two rows of insertion 
may form the front yoke, 
which is deep and oval in 
outline and _ contrasts 
nicely with the band con- 
fining the upper part of 
the back. This band may 
be composed of a row of 
insertion or puffing, as de- 
sired, The arms’-eyes ma 
be trimmed with lace fri 
or may be in harmony 
with a similar finish at 
the neck. The yoke and 
bands may be ornament- 
ed to please the fancy, 
whether the chemise- be 
of linen, cotton or wash- 
able silk. To form part 
of a trousseau, no fashion 
can be prettief or more 
novel. 


ae : | i iG Hitt 
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This new model pro- 
vides for the lady who 
prefers to appear as slight 
as possible. It has three 
darts cut out from its 
back, and two are taken 
upinitsbust. It has tiny 
sleeves and an oval neck, 
which may be as plainly or 
ornamentally finished as 
its wearer prefers. For 
cotton, flannel, linen or 
silk, it is equally appro- 
priate, 


LADIES' PETTICOAT. 


A petticoat that is nicely 
shaped for cottons, lawns 
or silks, has its front and 
side gores attached to a 
fitted yoke. Its back- 
breadth is gathered to the 
belt, and under-tapes tie 
its fullness in proper posi- 
tion. Flounces or deep 
ruffes may comprise its 
wet To this skirt 

a similarly trimmed oval 
train may be added oy 
buttons arranged beneat 

e lower flounce of the 
Walking skirt. This is a 


be much liked. It is comfortable about the hips, and in the top of 
its somewhat wide band is a shirr, in which a tape is run to adjust it 
to the figure and make it loose or tight, according to the wearer's 
convenience. Wash silks, flannels, cottons and linens will be cut by 
this improved model, and trimmings to suit the taste will be added. 


FASHIONS FOR MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


The young maid who is growing is liable to require new clothing 
at any season, and consequently fo or her there is a never-ending 
effort to produce pretty and novel designs. For her may be 
developed fancies which 
might perhaps seem too 
pronounced for more ma- 
ture years, and the modifi- 
cations sometimes neces- 
sary to adapt for her the 
modes that first appear for 
ladies only render them 
all the more attractive. 

For out-of-door comfort 
and pleasure there are 
two novelties for misses’ 
wear. There is a beauti- 
ful design for a 


MISSES’ HAVELOCK 
CLOAK, 


4 ‘i i rf which is charming. It is 

; i a half-fitting sack of me- 

4 dium length, with deep, 

round half-capes that are 

aa fitted by shoulder darts 

ry 7 uy" and fall over the coat 

i — i sleeves. The narrow space 

= between the capes at the 

TATU center of the back may be 

ff wa laced across with cords 

i= and tassels, or may have 

other ornaments arranged 

upon it. The under-arm 

pieces are cut off to form 

points below the hips, and 

Ws i ih then fall over the tops of 

ii rH inserted kilt-plaitings that 

Li lengthen the sides to a 

proper depth. These plait- 

ings may be of contrasting 

goods with pretty effect, 

and so also may the hand- 

some, high-rolling collar 

and the wrist-facings. For 

suitings of medium weight, 

cloakings, velvets, etc., this 
is a beautiful model. 


MISSES’ STREET JACKET. 


This pretty, double- 
breasted model is excel- 
lently adapted to the ac- 
tive life of a young miss, 
It is beautifully shaped 
and has a high, rolling col- 
lar and a ong, narrow 
hood. A lining of con- 
trasting fabric may be add- 
ed to the hood, and the 
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superior design for hand- gre Fieure No. 3.—Lapres’ BPD. apn (For Deseri oe see Page 61.) vs same goods may be select- 


some skirts, and now that 

both short and long dresses 

are ha upon full-dress occasions, the model will be in large de- 
mand, 


LADIES’ FLANNEL PETTICOAT. 


A neatly shaped petticoat, that is fitted to a close yoke and yet is 
of convenient dimensions, is just what ladies desire for Winter wear. 
For flannels to be embroidered or fancifully trimmed, and also for 
plain petticoats, this new model will be very much liked. 


LADIES’ OPEN DRAWERS. 


A new and superior model, with ampleness of body and leg, will 


ed for facings upon the 

cuffs. Silk, piqué, mate- 
lassé, lined suitings, corduroys, etc., will be chosen for this model. 
Its buttons will be ’ ornamental, and of the same size on both the 
back and front. 


MISSES’ SPANISH WRAPPER. 


A new model forthe breakfast hour, invalid days and the chamber, 
is just issued. Its front is a short, narrow sack, with an under-arm 
dart taken in it. Its back is of the same length and has five curved 
seams to shape it slightly to the figure. To give the wrapper a 
proper depth, a Spanish flounce, with a standing ruffle at its top, is 
added, Tubbons may) be attached undér the armé to tie in fromt, and 
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other ribbons may ornament the back. The garment is complete figure. 
without trimming, or it may be decorated with bias bands of any 


contrasting goods. 


The prettiest costumes of the year are those of the little girl. 
The latest model for her confirms the assertion. 
row sack of proper costume depth, and a dart is taken under each 


arm to shape it to the figure. 


cross-drapery and ex- 
tend over the shoul- 
ders to terminate in 
two points. Short 
revers finish the front 
of this drapery. The 
back of the costume 
is nearly close-fitting, 
and a generous extra 
width is cut upon 
the edges of the parts 
at the center and side 
‘seams and neatly dis- 
posed underneath so 
as to give a pretty 
plaited ampleness to 
the skirt. This is a sim- 
‘ple and elegant style 
of costume, that is 
more elaborate in its 
‘description than it 
is in completion, In 
two sorts of goods 
nothing can be pret- 
tier for a gala-day 
dress for a girl. 


GIRLS’ DOUBLE- 
BREASTED JACKET. 


A dainty little gar- 
ment, with a sack 
front, a half-fitted 
back with overlaps 
at its center, a wide, 
rolling collar and 
square lapels, -is just 
issued, It is a su- 
perior device for vel- 
vets, cloths, cordu- 
roys, suit goods and 
Tweeds. Its edges 
may be _ bordered 
with bands of plush 
or fur, or with wide 
or narrow braids. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 


' A new, half-fitted, 
sleeveless apron, with 
curved under-arm 
darts, a square neck 
and ample side-pock- 
ets, is pretty enough 
in its outline to be 
selected for Swiss or 
mull to wear over. a 
somber or fancy-col- 
ored dress. Its neck 
is open, and the back 
is closed with tabs cut 
on the back edges. 
It is the most attrac- 
tive apron model of 
the season. A dainty 
finish of Smyrna or 


Italian lace may be added without increasing the expense materially, 
Tiny ruffles, plain or lace edged, are also pretty upon it. 


There is a new drawers model which will provide comfort for the 
child from two to six years old, whether boy or girl. 
in such a form that they are not cumbersome, and are alike both 
back and front. Their bands have openings at the sides of the 
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CHILD'S DRAWERS. 


Of course, the sensible mother attaches them to the under- 
waist by buttons, They are equally proper for cottons, flannels or 


linens, and their edges may be finished to please the taste. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


Its front is a nar- 
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FiguRE No. 4.—Lapigs’ SHOPPING COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 62.)' 


MEN'S WORKING SHIRT. 


A superior shirt model for flannels, denims or other strong goods, 
is just devised and issued. Its opening is at the side-front, and a 
piece is attached to one of the openings to cross the breast beneath 


and fasten at the top 
on the opposite side 
under the turn-over 
collar. This provides 
for a double material 
to cover the chest, 
which arrangement 
huntsmen, pedes- 
trians, workmen, etc., 
will properly appre- 
ciate, he sleeves 
are not too wide, and 
have wristbands with 
two buttons upon 
each, 


FIGURE No. 1.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
(For see Cag see Page 


Ficure No. 1— 
One of the latest 
wraps introduced is 
represented upon this 
figure. There is noth- 
ing very new about 
the shape, except a 
slight change in the 
fitting of the sleeve 
and back, which will 
be a further 
on. raps of this 
description are made 
up in plaid cloakings 

a camel’s-hair fin- 
ish and gay colors. 
Orange, brown, red 
and white are seen in 
one plaid; brown, 
white and a_ trifle 
of red or yellow in 
another; drab, with 
blue, red, yellow and 
white in another, each 
color and plaid being 
distinct. As a rule, 
all are trimmed from 
the bottom to the low- 
er edge of the sleeve 
with from two to five 
rows of fringe, ac- 
cording to the length 
of the - wrap, the 
sleeves having one 
row, and the collar 
none; but in the pres- 
ent instance, as also 
in the model, which 
is illustrated on page 
66, other methods of 
applying the fringe 
are given. The fringe 
used is made from the 
fabric, Which is cut 
in crosswise bands 
about an-eighth of 


a yard deep and then ravelled a little more than half their depth, so 
that a heading remains by which to stitch it on, 


In this wrap the 


collar and sleeve are both bordered with a row of the fringe, three 


additional rows being added above the lower edge of the sleeve. The 


front is in deep, double-breasted sack shape, but in this case it closes 


They are cut 


with but one row of button-holes and buttons, although two rows 
may be added, if desired. The back joins the sleeve by a long seam 
to the shoulder, which necessitates,a short dart back of the shoulder, 
which fits the sleeye and continues in(an ordinary seam in front of 
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the shoulder seam, where the front joins the sleeve. The latter is 
in dolman style, with an under gore which joins the arm’s-eye as 
far as the back. These wraps, when made of the regular cloth for 
them, are not lined; but their seams are pressed open, and either 
bound at each side or entirely covered with bias strips of silk or 
Farmer satin The model to the wrap is No. 7386, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, and is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
aix inches, bust measure. 

The dress worn underneath the wrap is also very popular. It is 
known as the “hus- 
sar” costume, and 
appeared among last 
month's models. It 
is here made up of 
velvet and camel’s- 
hair, the former fabric 
being used for the 
skirt and the laiter 
for the basque and 
min tah The model 
to the costume is No. | 
7370, price 1s. 3d. or HAN 
30 cents, and is in 
thirteen sizes for la- 
dies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 

The hat is made of 
beaver plush, and is 
trinmed with silk 
pompons and ostrich 
plumes. 
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Figura No. 2.—LA- 
DIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME. 

Mlustration 
(For a) see Page 


IKieurzs No. 2.— 
The costume repre- 
sented by thisengrav- 
ing is very appropri- 
ate for the street, and 
consists of a cash- 
mere dress and a 
cloth coat. The dress 
is composed of a skirt 
and s round waist, 
with no drapery ex- 
cept two wide sash- 
ends of the fabric, 

laited to a belt and 
ing at the back; 
and even this addi- 
tion is an individual 
caprice, and not a part 
of the model. The 
skirt is narrow and 
round, and is trim- 
med with a kilt-plait- 
ing of the goods cut 
twelve inches deep, 
hemmed at the bot- 
tom, turned in at the 
top and stitched on 
to form its own head- 
ing. This skirt model 
is so proportioned 
that it is generally se- 
lected ‘when the skirt 
is to be trimmed, and 
is No. 7267, price 
ls. or 25 cents, and 
is in nine sizes for 
ladies who are from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The waist has a plain back that is seamless at the center and a 
shirred front cut in Spencer fashion, a style very pretty indeed for a 
round waist. It also has a deep sailor collar, Stich may be made 
of velvet, and cuff-facings of the Jatter fabric may also be applied to 
the sleeves to match. The model to the waist is No. 7365, price 
10d. or 20 cents, and isin thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The cloak is simply a long, half-fitting sack, with only shoulder and 
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FIGURE No. 5.—Lapigs’ Mornina Cost 


under-arm seams and a center-back seam to fit it. The front is 
slightly double-breasted and closes with one row of button-holes 
and large buttons, and the latter also decorate the large pockets and 
deep cuffs of plush, which, with a collar of the same fastened by an 
oxidized clasp, complete the cloak in an extremely stylish manner. 
A reference to page 63 will disclose a rich-looking and withal, 
very simple method of decorating a cloth cloak of this shape, Tbe 
model to the cloak is No. 7398, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is 
graded in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. 

The muff and hat 
are also made of 
plush, The hat is 
trimmed with a bow 
of satin and an os- 
trich tip. The muff 
is decorated with silk 
cord and tasse!s, and 
was cut by pattern 
No. 7339, which is in 
one size and costs dd. 
or 10 cents, 


— 


Fieurs No. 3.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 
Tustrati P 

(For Illus oie see Page 


FiavrE No. 3.— 
Costumes displaying 
no back-drapery are 

- still fashionable and 
are chosen by many 
ladies in preference 
to those with full- 
draped skirts. ‘The 

resent engraving il- 
ustrates one of the 
latest of these styles 
developed in cloth 
and completed with 
machine-stitching, 
a sash of plain silk 
and a_ hood-lining 
of plaid. The skirt 
has a front-gore with 
a gore at each side, 
together with three 
straight back- 
breadths. The gores 
are fitted to the belt. 
by darts, and the 
three breadths are 
laid in two, large, | 
double box-plaits— 
one at each side of 
the center. A deep 
hem is about the bot- 
tom, though if the 
quantity of material 
be limited, a facing 
may be used instead ; 
and several rows of 
machine-stitching are 
made at the top of 
the hem, to hold it in 
place and form the 
ornamentation of the 
skirt. If desired, a 
plaiting may be added 
to the gores, as seen 
in the model, which 
is again illustrated on 
pege 68 of this issue. 
he tablier or front- 
drapery forms a oid point near the center, and is cut bias. The lower 
edges are widely hemmed, and are finished with a number ef 
rows of machine-stitching. The right side of the tabdlier has 
four upward-turning plaits, and the left side only two or three, 
thus producing an irregularly wrinkled effect. The sash, consisting 
of two sections of silk, each plaited at the top and gathered at the 
bottom, where a tassel is fastened, is in this instance attached at the 
right side, but in the model is secured on the left. _It is carelessly 
knotted half-way down and slightly tacked)to the skirt to hold it in 
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lace. The model to the skirt is suitable for any material made up 

into such garments, and is No. 7389, which is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

The basque is fitted by one dart at each side, side-back gores and 
a center seam, and is a modification of the coat or habit basque. The 
front is single-breasted, short, and notched at the bottom of the 
closing; while the back forms a sloping coat-tail with a lap at the 
center. The hood has a seam down the center of the under side, 
and has the edges of its upper half cut away to permit the addition 
of revers./ The latter are faced with plaid silk, and the hood is lined 
with the same, the plaid, the cord laced over the center of the point, 
the tassel at the point of the hood and the machine-stitching being 
the only gleams of color about the whole costume, which is made 
of cloth suiting of a rich olive shade. The sleeves are perfectly 
plain and are completed with buttons and machine-stitching. The 
rolling collar about the neck may be lined with plaid silk, if de- 
sired. The model to this elegant basque may be seen in two views 
on page 66, where it is shown as being made up in brocaded suiting. 
It is No. 7388, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is graded in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The hat is made of 
plush, and is simply 
but stylishly trimmed 
with a long ostrich 
tip. 

—_—_—_—__@—__—_— 


FigurE No. 4.—LA- 
DIES’ SHOPPING 
COSTUME. 

(For ears see Page . 


FiaeurE No. 4.— 
Although the above 
title is rather distinc- 
tive, yet the costume 
may be worn upon 
any ordinary occasion 
on which a lady re- 
quires to be nicely 
and stylishly dressed. 

The dress worn un- 
derneath the wrap is 
in the Jersey shape— 
that is, it has a long 
body-portion of cash- 
mere, which is shaped 
by single bust darts 
and under-arm seams 
and is attached to a 
velvet skirt-portion 
cut as usual, except 
that it is not of full 
length, being joined 
to the bottom of the 
waist. This seam is 
concealed by a scarf 
of cashmere like that 
in the waist, which 
is laid in folds and 
closely wrapped about 
the figure, with the 
ends falling at the 
back. The waist may be cut to close at the front or back, as prefer- 
red, and, if made of stockinet, need only have an opening left at the 
top of the front at the center, as the fabric mentioned is sufficiently 
elastic to allow the waist to slip on over the head. Jersey 
costumes often have three fabrics in their composition—stockinet 
for the waist and sleeves, brocade, plain silk, satin or cashmere 
for the scarf, and plain silk, satin or velvet for the skirt. Some- 
times plain satin is used. for the waist and drapery, and brocade 
for the skirt. The model to the costume is No. 7348, price 1s. 
3d. or 30-cents, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The wrap is a novelty and is exceedingly stylish when made of the 
Cheviots and flexible cloths so popular for outside wraps, or when 
composed of soft, heavy camel's-hair. It is formed of two sections 
of the goods, joined by a seam at the center of the back, which 
is bias from the neck to below the waist. The fronts are straight 
at their hemmed edges, which close with button-holes and buttons; 
and at each side the garment is cut to permit the introduction of a 
shirred sleeve-section. Below the latter the edges are lapped and, after 
being flatly tacked, are ornamented towards the bottom with a row 
of buttons. The neck is shirred to a Byron collar, and a shirring in 


LapiEs’ Lona CLoAK. 
(For Description see Page 68.) 


tuck form is taken up about the shoulders to simulate a yoke. A 
shirring is also made at the waist-line, and below it upward- turning 
plaits are laid, which, with the assistance of ingenuously tacked 
under-tapes, prettily drape the garment. A pointed hood, lined 
with striped satin, is fastened under the collar and falls at the back, 
its edges and center being decorated with a silk cord, which is orna- 
mented with silk balls, below the point and is caught over the 
draping at the center. Other cords are festooned over the back 
from the ends of the waist-shirring to the lower corners of the 
sleeves, and are very effectively disposed. The sleeve frills are aiso 
lined with silk, and a cord and tassel are knotted at the ends of the 
collar. Upon page 65 two views of the ent may be seen, 
where its stylishness is fully illustrated. Plaids, stripes and plain 
goods will all of them develop handsomely by this wrap model, 
which is No. 7393, price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, and is in ten sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. The 
shape is one that will long retain its popularity ; and, for Summer, 
Molin. linen, alpaca, and all kinds of repellants, and, in fact, every 
variety of material adapted to traveling wraps, will be made up by 
it. Soft, yielding textures are well adapted to its outlines. 

The hat is of Bearer plush, elegantly trimmed with satin ribbon 
knotted up at one 
side and forming 
handsome ties, 


—— — —<—_—_—_—_—. 


Figure No. 6.—LA- 
DIES’ MORNING 
COSTUME. 
a see Page 


Ficure No. 5.— 
In their own homes 
many ladies make a 
hasty toilette for the 
morning by donnin 
a pretty petticoat sal 
dressing sack, and for 
this especial costume 
a very handsome pair 
of models have been 
combined with the 
effective result shown 
in theengraving. The 
petticoat is cut with 
a front-gore, a gore 
at each side, and a 
back-breadth, and is 
of walking length, 
with an adjustable 
train. The addition 
of the latter makes 
the garment avail- 
able for house wear 
without a dress skirt, 
or under a long dress. 
The petticoat is made 
of fine muslin or cam- 
bric, and is trimmed 
with a deep flounce 
composed of a ruffle 
of the goods bordered 
with Hamburg edging 
and set on undera row of Hamburg insertion. The train has a wide 
band, in whose upper and side edges button-holes are worked to pass 
over buttons sewed to the breadth of the skirt under the trimming 
flounce. A short breadth, witha gore at each side, is attached to this 
band, and the three sections are trimmed with two wide flounces set 
on to follow the outline of the train. Sometimes the skirt portion is 
still more fully trimmed, and the train also, as may be seen by refer- 
ring to page 68, where two views of the model are given. Torchon 
lace, crochetted trimming, needle-work, tucks and ruffles are all used 
in decorating garments of this description. The model to the petti- 
coat is No. 7390, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. 

The jacket is something entirely new, and is as graceful as it is 
stylish. It is made of fancy figured goods, and has a plain front 
fitted at each side by a single bust dart, and a beautifully shirred 
back, the shirring at the waist-line serving to adjust it to the figure 
and that at the neck making an ornamental effect. There is a 
dainty pocket at each side in the model, but a graceful bow is substi- 
tuted for it in the present instance. A row of Hamburg embroidery 
decorates the collar, and turns back in cuff form from the wrist; 
while another row commences under the (Collar at each side, and, 
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Back View. 
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turning backward from the closing, extends to the bottom of the 
sack. This effect is exquisite in lace, but is also very handsome in 
the decorative material described. For these jackets, raw silk, cash- 
mere, flannel, cambric, muslin, linen and lawn will all be used, and 
the decorations will consist of lace, embroidery, tucks and ruffles. 
This jacket model is again illustrated in two views on page 67 of this 
It is No. 7391, price 1s. or 25 cents, and is in thirteen sizes 


issue. t 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
—_»__—_— 
LADIES’ LONG CLOAK. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 62.) 


No. 7397.—A style of cloak destined to receive a large share of 

pularity is represented in these engravings, The material selected 
for the construction of the model is cloth, and silk facings and bone 
battons cumprise the decorations. The fronts of the cloak fold 
under in wide, straight hems and are closed all the way down in 
single-breasted style with button-holes and buttons, their shape at 
the back conforming to the outline of the quaintly fashioned sleeve. 
After sloping out in the shape mentioned below the elbow, each 
side is extended to 
form the under half 
of a sleeve that re- 
sembles somewhat 
the mandarin shape. 
The corresponding 
half is cut on the 
back, and when the 
two are joined, lines 
of shirring are run 
all around, drawing 
the sleeve to the pro- 
per size and produc- 
ing a particularly nov- 
el effect. The shirr- 
ines are commenced 
far enough from the 
edge to produce a 
stylish ruffled finish. 
The seam which joins 
the lower part of the 
back ard front is 
continued in a dart 
for afew inches back 
of the shoulder; the 
graceful curve of the 
seam, together with 
the shirring about the 
neck, adjusting the 
upper part of the gar- 
ment neatly to the 
figure. This shirring 
18 made with several 
gatheringthreads, and 
the firet row ig com- 
menced a few inches 
below the neck, the 
latter thus forming 
8 high, standing ruff 
that is as becoming 
ax it is fashionable. ' 
When the seams are 
all closed and the 
garment adjusted, the sleeves conform gracefully to any position of 
the arms, without interfering with the elegant adjustment, a fact 
that is appreciated by ladies who find it troublesome to put on their 
bonnets when attired in a close-fitting wrap. 

Waterproofs and Ulster cloths, as well as all seasonable cloaking 
materials, will make up stylishly in this way, and the decorations 
may be varied to suit the fancy of the wearer, always remembering 
that the more simple and chaste they are, the more stylish will the 
garment be. The ruffled edges of the wrap or the entire garment 
may be lined with silk, satin or any preferred fabric. The touch of 
Jrientalism developed in the construction is enhanced by the addi- 
tion of Chinese or Japanese silk for facings. Satin, in all the shades 
of red, gold and purple, is also very much used for the purpose, and 
may be quilted or applied plainly. 

We have pattern No. 7397 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Six yards of material 
twenty-seven inches wide, or four yards and one-half of goods thirty- 
81x inches wide, will be needed in making the garment for a ord of 
medium gize. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then three 
yards and a-fourth will be suffiicient for its construction. 
pattern, Is, 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LaDiEs’ FRENCH CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ FRENCH CLOAK. 
~ (For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7398.—A more elegant cloak than this it would be difficult to 
imagine, though the chief charm of the mode lies in its simplicity. 
The model is developed in cloth of a handsome variety, and is trimmed 
with plush. There are seams upon the shoulders and under the 
arms, and a curved seam at the center of the back; and these perform 
the adjustment in the most perfect manner possible. The cloak is 
quite deep, and its proportions are regulated in the most symmetrical 
fashion. On each side is a large Hungarian pocket bordered all around 
with plush, and the sleeve, which is in coat shape, with a graceful 
arch over the shoulder, is completed at the wrist with a deep cuff- 
facing of plush, The front closes with buttons and button-holes on 
a fly, and the overlapping side is trimmed with a band of bape 
while around the bottom of the cloak is a much deeper facing of 
plush. The neck is high and close at the throat, and is trimmed 
with a wide collar-facing of plush. 

Any material adapted to the season makes up elegantly in this 
way. Another stylish illustration of the model may be seen on 
page 58 of this Dezineator at Lédies’ figure No. 2. Such cloaks are 
: suitable for the car- 
riage and promenade, 
and are worn with 
short or trained toiJ- 
ettes with equal pro- 

riety. Feather 
banda silk, satin, vel- 
vst, passementerv, 
fringe and fur will 
be used for trimming 
them, If linine be 
used, it is usually of 
some fancy texture 
and in a bright tint. 
A very stylish cloak 
is made of serge silk, 
with a cherry-plush 
lining, and is trim- 
med with bands of 
rich brocaded satin, 
the pockets and col- 
lar being overlaid 
with jet passemen- 
terie. Another is of 
woolen goods figured 
with large, satin- 
faced polka dots. 
Owing to its sym- 
metrical outlines, 
such a cloak is ex- 
tremely comfortable. 

We have pattern 
No. 7398 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the cloak for 
a lady of medium size, 
will require five yards 
and three - eighths 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
two yards and five- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 


cents. 
——_____—_— 


LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH HOOD. 
(For Dlastrations see Page 64.) 


No. 7399. —The engravings illustrate one of the newest styles of 
that most useful garment, the Ulster. It is constructed of Ulster 
cloth, and machine-stitching and bone buttons comprise the only 
decorations, except the silk used in lining the hood. The fronts are 
loosely fitted, having no darts or other means of adjustment, and are 
turned under in broad, straight hems and closed all the way down 
with button-holes and buttons. The back is elegantly fitted by 
side-back gores to the arms’-eyes and a curving seam through 
the center, conforming it to the outline of the figure and completing 
the means of adjustment in the most elegant manner. The border of 
the garment is finished with machine-stitching. Upon each side o 
the front is a large pocket, which is rounded and reversed at the 
top to form a lap, and is stitched all around. The sleeves are in 
regular coat shape, finished with several rows of _machine-stitching 
and modelled to affordjar-easy movement ‘to the arm. A rolling 
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collar, finished in harmony with the remainder of the garment and 
having square ends, encircles the neck; and under the collar the hood 
is permanently adjusted. This hood is a prominent feature of the gar- 
ment, and adds much to its usefulness, for, should necessity require, 
it can be used as a protection to the chapeau. It is formed of a sin- 
gle piece of the goods, and is so shaped that the seam, which is 
quite short, comes in the center of the outside. 
Such a garment as this should have a place in the wardrobe of 
every lady, for it may be used either as a travelling wrap or as a 
rotection against the inclemency of the weather. Waterproofs and 
Ister cloths, Cheviots and all varieties of cloaking materials make 
up handsomely in this way, and though excessive trimming is in no 
case allowable, yet the decorations may be varied to suit the fancy 
of the wearer, if it be remembered that the plainer the finish the 
more stylish the garment will be. The buttons should always be 
large-sized though plain, as otherwise they would destroy the uni- 
formity of completion so necessary to make the garment present a 
neat appearance. Silk, satin, plush or any similar material may be 
used in lining the hood, and the color of the lining may match or 
contrast with the material. If plush be selected, it should not be of 
a very heavy quality. 
We have pattern 
No. 7399 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment 
for a lady of medium 
size, will require eight 
yards of material 
twenty-two inches 
wide, or three yards 
and _ three-fourths 
forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, 
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LADIES’ SHOPPING 
WRAP, WITH AD- 
JUSTABLE HOOD. 
(For a ag see Page 


No. 7393.— The 
“shopping wrap” is 
a garment that re- 
ceived its earliest 
welcome in Paris and 
London, and which 
bids fair to become 
as popular in New 
York as in either 
European metropolis. 
It is usually made of 
soft, pliable goods, 
and in this instance 
is represented as con- 
structed of light cloth, 
with fancy buttons, 
heavy silk cord deco- 
rations and plaid silk 
facings. The method . 
of construction is par- . 
ticularly unique and charming. The adjustment is loose and in 
principle something like that of a circular cape. Wide, straight 
hems are folded under upon the front edges, and the back edges, 
which are bias for nearly half their length, are united in a seam. 
Two darts, commencing at the neck, fit each shoulder gracefully ; 
leaving, however, a little fullness about the neck, which is arranged 
in gathers. The upper portion of the garment is given a yoke effect 
by means of a narrow tuck or welt taken up ina line with 
the terminations of the darts, the thread being drawn enough to 
gather the extra fullness and leave the wrap only wide enough to fit 
easily to the figure. Of course, as the amplitude of the garment 
increases toward the bottom, there is more extra fullness, and this is 
disposed in a cluster of shirrings at the waist-line of the back, and a 
stay is sewed under them, which passes about the waist and is tied 
in front. There is an opening made in each side of the front where 
the hand would naturally pass through, and sleeves are sewed to 
these openings. Each sleeve consists of a section that is quite short 
and is sloped off toward the ends, which are run together in a seam. 
The upper side is shirred twice about an inch and a-half from each 
edge, and then the sleeve is sewed to the wrap, the under edge 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ ULSTER, WITH Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 68.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


joining it in an ordinary seam and the upper overlapping it as far as 
the shirrings. The sleeve, owing to the shirringe: is not much wider 
than the ordinary coat shape, but it allows perfect freedom of move- 
ment to the arm, the effect being something like the “mandarin” 
style. Below the sleeve the front and back are separate, and, instead 


‘of being joined in an ordinary seam, the front is turned under nearly 


half an-inch and then lapped over the back about the same distance 
and stitched flatly upon it, a row of large fancy buttons being 
placed upon it for ornament. Similar buttons, with button-holes, 
close the front nearly to the bottom; the lower three sets being left 
unfastened. The bottom of the wrap is finished with stitching. Just — 
below the shirring at the waist-line, three upturning plaits are folded 
at the center seam, giving the back a very graceful and somewhat 
bouffant effect; and over these plaits falls a handsome, but simply 
arranged, cord-ornament disposed in the following manner: the 
cord is doubled and loosely knotted together at intervals, and is 
fastened at one end to the bottom of the right sleeve and at the | 
other to the left end of the waist-line shirrings. It is also fastened 
loosely to the right end of the shirrings, and then its remaining 
length is caught carelessly to the plaite and falls in loops below them. 
A strap, having its | 
_ ends fastened at the 
bottom of the sleeves 
and its center at the 
center of the back, 
completes the ar- 
rangements for nold- 
ing the wrap in the 


graceful illus- — 
: trated. the edges 
N of the sleeves are 
\ under-faced with 
~ plaid silk, and a hand- 
SS some adjustable hood, 
< lined with the same, 
‘ is attached to the 
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neck under a stylish, | 
rolling collar. Only — 
one section of mate 
rial is employed 
the construction of 
the hood, this being 
reversed at its front 
edges and shaped in 
a@ point at the back. 
A row of cord bor- 
ders Heceversed cdges | 
and is arranged in 
lacing design upoo 
the point, falling be- 
low in loose ends, 
which are crossed m 
a knot and _ tipped 
with ball ornaments 
A tiny facing finishes 
the top of the hood, 
and jins or hooks 
See and loops may be 
Q- used in adjusting it 
It will be seen by 
the description that 
- soft goods not too 
heavy in texture to 
shirr nicely are the 
Most appropriate for 
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wraps of this style, but this fact does not limit the variety of fabrics to 


a small number, as there are numerous kinds of camel’s- hairs, cloths, 
flannels, etc., which are just suited to the purpose. Not much 
trimming is permissible, as it would destroy the effectiveness of the 
outline and adjustment. Braids, fur bands, contrasting borders and 
numerous other flat decorations are, however, in good taste. The 
name does not by any means limit the useg of the wrap to actual 
shopping purposes. It is so pretty and graceful that it will as 
often be assumed for carriage wear, or for occasions when it is 
desirable to ae the outer wrap off.for atime. Neither will the 
popularity of the mode wane with the departure of the present 
season. It is one of those styles which, like good friends, is valued 
all the more highly as our acquaintanceship with it increases, and 1t 
will divide honors with the Ulster for mohair, linen and otber 
Summer wrap materials, For another handsome illustration of the 
pattern, see Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 60 of this DELINEATOR. 
We have pattern No. 7393 in ten sizes for ladics from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material forty-eight 
inches wide be selected for the garment, three yards and a-half wil 
be required in its construction (for a lady of medium size. If goods 
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fifty-four inches wide be chosen, three yards and three-eighths will 
suffice for the Bde se. It will also require one yard and three- 
eighths of plai silk twenty-two inches wide, for hood-lining and 
facings. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 66.) _ 


No. 7386.—An elegant wrap, so constructed that it is easy and 
comfortable as a walking garment, and at the same time superb for 
carriage wear, is represented in these engravings. It is illustrated as 
made of homespun ae cloaking, but, as the adjective describing the 
material may ibly be misunderstood by those not well acquainted 
with fashionable nomenclature, we will further explain that “ home- 
spun" refers to a class of handsome woolens of good value, woven, 
however, with the rough, knotty finish similar to the homespuns 
of long ago, one of their chief attractions being their similarity to 
the latter fabrics. The trimming, though simple, is quite novel and 
will be described further on. In general effect the wrap is like the 
dolman style. It is quite deep and exhibits a double-breasted closing, 
the fronts being turned under in broad, straight hems, lapped from 
the right side over 
the left and closed 
with button-holes 
and large metal but- 
tons. The back pro- 
per is narrow, and is 
beautifully curved by 
a seam through the 
center. Between the 
front and back is the 
sleeve, which is in 
the graceful wing 
style, and, besides 

ing its original 
design of protecting 
the arm, is so modi- 
fied as to contribute 
very effectively to 
the adjustment. Each 
sleeve comprises two 
sections, the under or 
amaller one merely 
performing the office 
of holding the outaide 
or larger portion over 
arm. The arm’s- 
eyeis quite large, and 
the other portion of 
the sleeve arches high 
over the shoulder in 
conformity with its 
outline. At the shoul- 
der seam the sleeve 
broadens so as to ac- 
tually form a part of 
the back, being sew- 
ed with it to the 
front. A tiny dart 
is taken up in the 
top of the sleeve 
back of the shoulder seam, and this allows the upper edge to be 
held a little full while being sewed to the body of the wrap. The 
back edge of the sleeve extends to within a short distance of the 
bottom of the garment, and its lower edge is nearly straight. The 
upper part is tacked to the under one at the front corner of the 
tter and is sewed to it along the inside of the arm. The edges of 
the sleeve and the bottom of the wrap are bordered with strips of 
the material cut crosswise and ravelled, so that the warp forms a 
fringe an inch and a-half wide, with a heading about two inches 
wide. We have previously called attention to the beauty of this 
trimming, and we are sure its attractiveness will be increased by the 
fact that it costs but a trifle and is easily arranged. A handsome 
hood, falling in a deep, narrow point and turning forward in double 
points, is slightly gathered at the top and sewed to the neck under a 
p, rolling collar, with square corners. The collar and hood are 
plainly finished at their edges, but the hood is amply enriched by the 
addition of a heavy cable-cord having heavy tassels attached to the 
ends, which are knotted upon the point. 

Among the most popular materials for wraps of this style are 

rics woven with a border, outside of which the edge is already 
frayed into fringe. There are many varieties of handsome black 
goods woven in this way, the borders being in some instances woven 
with a silk finish. Colored fabrics also have numerous representatives 


LapDIEs’ SHOPPING WRAP, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOop. 
(For Description see Page 64.) 


in this line. At Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 58, another picture 
of the pattern is shown. Cashmere, camel’s-hair, silk and all other 
wrap materials will also be made up by this model and trimmed 
with fringe, plush, jet and other fashionable 7 dead og 

We have pattern No. 7386 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, will require six yards and three-eighths of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen for its construction, then two yards and seven-eighths will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT BASQUE, WITH HOOD. 
(For Illustrations see Page 66.) 


No. 7388.—The descriptive portion of the title explains the 
similarity of this basque to many others of the reigning styles, 
but a glance at the engravings show how different even this very 
attribute of similarity makes it from any that have preceded 
it. The material selected for the representation of the model 
is brocaded suit goods, and satin facings and pipings contribute the 
decorations. The fronts are slightly curved at the closing edges and 
are united with but- 
ton-holes and enam- 
elled buttons. Be- 
low the closing each 
side forms a shallow 
point and then curves 
upward slightly over 
the hip. There is a 
bust dart in each side, 
which, with under- 
arm gores and a 
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v curved center seam, 
3 performs the fitting 
he according to the latest 
a French method. The 
<< basque begins to 
= deepen at the gn 
3 arm gores, an e 
{= back falls in long 
S— coat-tails after the 
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manner of a gentle- 
man’s dress coat. The 
center seam is dis- 
continued a short 
distance below the 
waist-line, and an 
extension is cut upon 
each edge below its 
termination, that 
upon the left half 
being pace with sat- 
in and lapped flatly 
over that on the 
right. All the lower 
edges of the basque 
are similarly piped, 
and the neck has a 
rolling collar, with 
square corners, finish- 
ed in the same way. 
The sleeve is in coat shape and is modelled elegantly, but not too 
closely, to the arm. It is slightly rounded upward in front of the 
outside seam, finished with piping and ornamented with three but- 
tons of the same size as those used in closing. The hood is one of 
the most charming features of the garment, and, as previousy men- 
tioned, is different in effect from any of its predecessors. It has a 
seam along the center, and is long and deeply pointed, the upper 
side being cut out so as to expose a satin lining. Satin-faced revers 
are sewed to the edges of the opening and turned forward, and a 
long, fluffy silk tassel is attached to the point. The hood is sewed 
to the neck in the same seam with the collar. It may, however, be 
finished with a tiny binding or narrow facing and fastened under 
the collar with hooks and loops or pins, so as to be removed at the 
pleasure of the wearer. 

Flannels and soft cloths and camel’s-hairs will be favorite selections 
for basques of this style, and plaid silks and woolens will often be 
used for facings and pipings. All the shades of suit goods are also 
appropriate for the construction, and plush, velvet and various other 
contrasting fabrics will be used for decorations, the arrangement 
being usually after the same style followed in this instance. This 
basque may be worn with any variety of skirt, and is especiall 
appropriate for combining with one cut by pattern No. 7389, whic 
is illustrated on page 68.,o0f this, Detingrator.) The two models, 
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united in a handsome costume, are also shown at Ladies’ figure No. 
3 on page 59 of this issue. 

‘We have pattern No. 7388 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material 
twenty-two inches wide, four yards and three-fourths are needed 
in making the garment 
for a lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, two yards 
will be sufficient. It will 
also require three-fourths 
of a yard of silk twenty- 
two inches wide to line 
the heod. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—— 
LADIES’ OPERA CAPE, 


WITH HOOD. 
(For Illustrations see Page 67.) 


No. 7401.—Though this 
garment is called an opera 
cape, it is not intended 
that it should be relegated 
to the use of the fair, 
theater or opera goer 
alone, for it is adapted to 
a wide range of fabrics, . 
and numerous, indeed, are 
the opportunities when it 
can be worn with pro- 

riety. The material se- 

ected in this instance is 
white, embossed opera- 
flannel, and the decora- 
tions consist of a crimson 
lining and mbbon bows. 
The construction, though 
simple, is very effective. 

The garment is all in one 

piece, being cut on a lengthwise fold of the goods at the center, 
and is adjusted about the neck by means of a ribbon inserted in an 
inside casing, which is drawn up and then fastened in a handsome 
bow-knot in front. Ribbons are also attached to the top of the 
hood to draw the fullness into proper position, and are likewise tied 
in a bow-knot. The back of the cape descends to the waist-line 
and the front is shaped in long, oval ends, which are loosely crossed 
upon the breast and have their tips closely shirred and tied about 
with ribbons. The decoration is completed by tacking a ribbon bow 
composed of loops and ends of medium length, at the back of the neck. 

When made up in rich 
materials, this model will 
be found very suitable to 
wear when going to the 
theater or opera, and when 
made of less expensive 
goods, it will be found al- 
most invaluable in going 
to an entertainment when 
it is desirable to save the 
coifure from the disar- 
rangement necessarily pro- 
duced by wearing a hat or 
bonnet. Flannel, cashmere 
and other soft fabrics will 
generally be selected for 
the development of the 
model, and the lining 
and finish may be applie 
ag the wearer desires. 
Swan’s-down, fur and 
feather trimming, and ma- 
chine and hand embroid- 
ery are all suitable decora- 
tions. A very handsome 
illustration of this model 
is developed in cardinal 
satin, lined with quilted 
satin of the same color, 
and having all its edges bordered with a heavy band of seal fur. 
Silk plush is a beautiful material for such wraps as that here shown. 

Pattern No. 7401 is in one size, and calls for one yard and an- 
eighth of material forty-eight inches wide in constructing the model 
as represented in the engravings. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


LapDrEs’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 65.) 


LaviEs’ CoAT Basque, WITH Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 65.) 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED HOUSE JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 67.) 


No. 7391.—A more graceful and becoming style of house jacket 
than the one here illustrated, has never been issued. The model 
is represented as made of 
chalis and trimmed with 
imitation Dwehesse lace and 
insertion and ribbon bowa 
As may be inferred from 
the title, shirring forms 
quite a prominent feature 
of the jacket. The back 
is all in one piece, and, 
except for the fitting 1 
derives from the seams 
upon the shoulders and 
under the arms, owes its 
superb adjustment as well 
as its ornamental effect to 
a cluster of five rows af 
shirrings at the neck aad 
a cluster of six rows at the 
waist-line. These shir- 
ings extend for a short 
distance at each side of the 
center, and about three- 
quarters of an inch is a- 
lowed between every two 
rows, 8 piece of the mate- 
rial or lining goods being 
placed under each cluster 
to serve asa stay. Ther 
is a skillfully arched best 
dart in each side of the 
front, and these complete 
the fitting in an elegant 
manner, without render- 
ing it too tight for con- 
fort. The fronts are 
turned under in wide, 
straight hems, and the neck is completed with a deep, square-cor- 
nered, rolling collar. A row of lace is set with considerable full- 
ness upon the edge of the collar under a row of insertion, and upoo 
each side of the front is a row that is caught down at intervals in 
shell style, while the bottom of the jacket is trimmed with another 
row headed by insertion. A pretty pocket, with octagonal corner, 
is placed on each side and bordered all around, except at its upper 
edge, with lace and insertion. The sleeve is in coat shape and is 2 
the full length of the ordinary style, but the engravings show it 4 
cut off to a point at the center, with the edges flaring apart at the 
wrist. This is a cute fancy 
for showing a pretty arm 
and permits the applicatica 
of lace and insertion ina 
very tasteful outline. Rib- 
bon ties are used in fast 
ening the front, being sew- 
ed under the lace and tied 
in bows. | 

The adjustment of thé 
garment is very becoming 
and very easy to accom: 
plish. The shirring con- 
stitutes a very fashionable 
feature of its construction. 
and is particularly effec- 
tive in whatever material 
it is developed. Cash- 
mere, in vivid, hight of 
dark tints, makes up 
handsomely in this way 
and so does flannel, de- 


_ laine, Canton flannel 
7388 Turkish dress goods 
Back View. any materials commonly 


used for house toilettes 
A very pretty sack 
made of blue-and-whité 
Turkish material, the bl 
showing only faintly through the surface, which is white, 
woven in a8 floriated pattern. It is trimmed with bows of n 
bon only. Another is of navy-blue cashmere, and is trimmed as? 
the present instance with Smyrna lace and insertion. By referrti 
to the Ladies’ morning, costume, figure’ No. 5 on page 61, anothel 
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pretty style of making the jacket may be seen. Canton flannel, in 
dark and light blue, gold, brown, black and various shades of red, is 
very popular for such garments, and is always made up with the 
fleecy side out. It washes well, and may be trinmed with embroid- 
ery or any decoration that will endure laundering as well as itself. 


We have pattern No. 
7391 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, To make the 
garment for a lady of me- 
dum size, will require four 
yards and a-fourth of ma- 
zgrial twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and 
bree-fourths thirty-six 
aches Wide, or two_yards 
ad an-eighth forty-eight 
nches wide. Price of 
attern, 1g. or 25 cents. 


——_—<——____—- 


_ LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
(For Dlastrations see Page 68.) 
No. 7389.—Although 
quite simple in construc- 
‘ion and represented in 
omparatively inexpensive 
aiting, this skirt is ex- 
remely elegant in effect. 


teing in walking length,” 


ia also adapted to a great 
ariety of occasions, from 
Je promenade to dancing. 
tere is a front-gore and 
gore for each side, and 
1ese have darts at the top, 
rhich fit them smoothly. 
‘bree straight bread 

ompose the back. They are 
ud in two, broad, double 
ox-plaits at the top, and 
efore they are joined to 
xe gores, the latter are 
verlaid by a handsome 


tapery. The drapery is bias through the center and falls in a dee 
oint at the right side, slanting upward toward the left edge, whic 
‘draped by only two, shallow, upturning plaits. Four plaits are 
lustered closely together in the right edge, and two darts are taken 


pat the top to conform 
he drapery to the shape 
f the gores. It is then 
laced over the gores with 

corresponding edges 
ven and is sewed with 
hem to the back, a plack- 
opening being finished 
t the left side. Theskirt 
aod drapery are sewed to 
he same belt, and tapes 


we tacked under the skirt © 


laits to retain them in 
heir folds for more than 
wlf-way from the top, 
‘hile toward the bottom 
bey are allowed to flare 
at gracefully. Plain suit 
joods are employed in the 
onstruction of the skirt, 
ind a broad band of bro- 
ade borders the drapery, 
rhile a narrow box-plait- 
og of plain goods, headed 
Ya similar band, trims 
he bottom of the gores 
rettily, A charming ad- 
met in the shape of a 
Turkish gash of brocade 


8 arranged over the left side seam. Two straight strips are 
losely plaited at the upper ends and sewed under the belt, and 
it the bottom of the drapery they are crossed in a knot, one end 
eing caught loosely to the lower edge of the drapery. The loose 


7401 


Front View. 


LavrEs’ OPERA CAPE, WITH Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 66.) 


LADIES’ SHIRRED HOUSE JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 66.) 


-Back View. 


7391 
Back View. 


ered slightly at the center. 


If it be not desired, or if there be a scarcity of material, the sash 
may be omitted without detracting from the completeneas of .the 
model; but it is such a distinctive, pretty feature, that it will always be 
retained when possible. Any material makes up handsomely in this 
way. Sometimes the skirt will be of velvet or satin, with a brocaded 


drapery and sash. Again 
it will be of cloth or flan- 
nel, with the remainder 
of lighter-textured suit 
goods. Fringe, lace or 
plaitings may border the 
drapery, but hems, ma- 
chine-stitching or flat 
bands are equally suitable. 
This skirt combines cha:m- 
ingly with a basqne cut 
by No. 7388, which is 
illustrated on page 66, and 
costs ls, or 25 cents. At 
Ladies’ figure No. 3, 
shown on page 59 of tkis 
Deuingator, this combin- 
ation may be seen. 

We have pattern No. 
7389, in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 
To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, 
will require seven yards 
and five-eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches 
wide, If goods forty-eight . 
inches wide be chosen 
four yards and a-half will 
be sufficient. Price of 
pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


ar EE EEEEEERS “Somme em 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT, 
WITH ADJUSTABLE 
TRAIN, 

(For Dlustrations see Page 68.) 

No. 7390.—A trained 
skirt is often a necessity 
when a trained costume is 


worn, and every lady should be provided with at least one. A model 
that may be adjusted to train or walking length is represented in 
the engravings, and the description will show how much more 
convenient such a one is than a regular trained petticoat that can 


only be worn with dresses 
of corresponding lergth. 
Bleached muslin is the ma- 
terial made up, ard m ffes 
of the same, H:mturg 
edging and insertion fom 
the trimming. ‘There isa 
gore for the front. one for 
each side, a back-breacth, 
a yoke and a train yor- 
tion, comprised in the for- 
mation of the fetticoat, 
The front and side gcres 
are sewed toa yoke that 
is fitted with fertect 
smoothness by mears of 
four darts, and the tack- 
breadth is gathered three 
times across the top and 
cut through the center for 
a placket-opening. A telt 
is sewed to the top, and 
the garment is now a 
walking skirt of uniform 
length all the way around, 

The train, as previously 
expressed, is adjustable 
It consists of a straight, 
plain foundation, a breadth 


and two gores. The gores are simply small, curved sections, which 
serve to regulate the outlines in graceful proportion to the increase 
in length and are sewed to the sides of the breadth, which is gath- 
The gores ad breadths are now joined 


nds are then shirred in circles, and a tassel is fastened to each one. to the straight piece, and | the latter is provided with button -hoies, 
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which fasten over corresponding buttons sewed upon the _ back- 
breadth and side gores of the petticoat. The train is covered with 
gathered ruffles edged with embroidery, and the petticoat is trim- 
med with a deep ruffle surmounted by a narrower, overlapping ruffle, 


both being edged with 
embroidery and headed 
by a row of wide inser- 
tion. Two pairs of tapes 
are fastened under the 
side seams and tied toge- 
ther to retain the fullness 
in position at the back. 
The three views given of 
the garment fully display 
its separate divisions; one 
illustration showing it 
without the train, another 
with the train properly ad- 
justed, while the third re- 
presentation exhibits the 
train itself. At Ladies’ 
figure No. 5 on page 61 of 
this issue, still another il- 
lustration of the model 
may be seen. 

It will be seen that the 
train is easily added or 
removed in a moment's 
time, thereby rendering 
the petticoat fit to be 
worn with either a short 
or along dress, and mak- 
ing the process of wash- 
ing and ironing very much 
easier than if the train 
were inseparable. Muslin 
is the material usually se- 
lected for such garments, 


with cambric for the ruffles, 
better suited to the application of fine trimming than a coarser tex- 
ture, but is not so well adapted to the construction of the entire 
Tucks in any arrangement preferred, embroidery, and 
Italian or Smyrna lace are tasteful garnitures for such a skirt. 

We have pattern No. 7390 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 


petticoat. 


thirty-eix inches, 
waist measure. 
To make the 
garment for a 
lady of medium 
size, will require 
four yards and 
a-fourth of ma- 
terial thirty-six 
inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
ls. or 25 cents. 


a eed 


LADIES’ 
NIGHT-—-DRESS. 
(For Tilustrations 
see Page 69.) 

No. 7383.— 
This night-dress 
is very dainty as 
well as comfort- 
able without the 
application of 
expensive garni- 
tures or much 
elaboration in 
its arrangement. 
The material se- 
lected for the 
coustruction of 
the model is 
Lonsdale cam- 
bric, and Tor- 
chon lace and 
insertion and 


tucks and puffings constitute the decorations. 
ment has a Pompadour section inserted at.the neck, and below it the 
front.edges fold over on the outside in broad hems. Inside of each hem 
is a cluster of fine tucks, and from a short distance below the Pompa- 
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Front View. 
. LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 67.) 


The latter material, being quite fine, is 
about half-way between the Pompadour 


a 5 


Front View of Petticoat. 


Side-Back View of Petticoat, with Train Attached. 


LADIES’ PETTICOAT, WITH ADJUSTABLE TRAIN.—(For Description see Page 67.) 


The front of the gar- 


for an inch or two by a few plaits or gathers, as may be 
Muslin will be more frequently selected than cambric for nich: 

dresses of this style when they are intended for constant wear. 

Pompadour may be tucked throughout and edged all around wit! 


dour the hems are lapped one upon the other and stitched together. 
There is a little fullness in the body of the front, which is gathered 
to the bottom of the Pompadour, and five box-plaits are folded i 
the back and stitched in their folds to a little below the waist-line 


from here falling out plain 
ly to give the requisit 
fullness to the lower pa: 
of the night-dress. Th 
seams upon the shoulder 
and under the arms ar 
regulated to give an eas 
adjustment, and the bac 
is enough deeper than th 
front to give a graceft 
outline, the bottom bei 
turned up in a deep he 
The Pompadour is in thi 
instance composed of al 
ternate rows of insertic 
and fine cambric pufi 
arranged so that the c 
responding rows meet f 
V outline at the clos 
Encircling the Pompad 
is arow of insertion bor 
dered by a row of edgi 
the insertion being sep 
ated from both Pomp 
dour and edging bya ra 
band of the goods. Bu 
tons and button-hole 
close the front as fara 
the hems, being arrange 
on a fly-facing under 1b 
Pompadour portion. U 
the overlapping fly is ar 
of insertion, with a 1 
band and a row of nator 


insertion at each side of it. These decorations terminate in a poin' 


and the place where th 


hems are lapped, and a band about an inch wide finishes the nec: 
A box-plaiting of the wider variety of edging used is stitched at th 
lower edge of this band under a tiny band not more than one-fourt 
of an inch wide, and a similar plaiting is stiched under its uppe 


edge, producia; 
the effect of : 
double frill ¢ 
lace about t! 
neck and entre 
ly hiding «% 
wide band. Th 
lower row a 
lace is  caugh 
loosely to 
upper one ar 
is thus retaine 
permanently t 
its upright pcs 
tion. The sleet 
ig In coat shap 
and is encircle 
by a band form 
ed of strips 
puffing and m 
sertion arrangé 
in alternate dis 
gonal lines . 
tiny band | 
stitched upon th 
lower edge, an 
& frill of dee 
lace, stitched | 
its lower ed 
is applied as 

finish, beit; 
sewed plainly! 
within a shit 
distance from th 
outside of th 
arm and_ ther 
made quite fr 
referred 
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Hamburg embroidery, or it may be elaborated with Hamburg inser- 
tion and tucks, arranged sander get perpendicularly or in the same 
nanner in which the lace and puffing are disposed in the present 
nstance. Stout Irish lace is one of the most fashionable decora- 
ions for such garments at 
he present time. Itis very 
lurable, and while the 
orice is rather high, it does 
rot seem out of propor- 
ion with its real value. 
iny variety of ornamen- 
ation in vogue for under- 
lothes may be applied to 
he garment, but simpli- 
ity is preferable to over- 
laboration. 

We have pattern No. 
383 in ten sizes for la- 
ies from twenty-eight to 
»rty-six inches, bust mea- 
are. To make the gar- 
vent for a lady of medium 
ze, will require five 
ards and an-eighth of 
isterial thirty-six inches 
vide. Price of pattern, 
3, 3d. or 30 cents. 


———__q___—__- 


ADIES’ SACK NIGHT- 
DRESS. 
‘or Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7394.—This night- 
ress is made of muslin, 
id is fashioned in a style 
1at is comfortable to wear and easy to attain. As the title explains, 
ig in sack shape, which means that it is plain at the top, having 
o yoke and no gathers. The fronts fold under in wide, straight 
2ma, and close their entire length with button-holes and porce- 
in buttons. The back is lined to about the middle of the arms’- 
yes with a piece of the material, which is pointed at the cen- 
1 and has the effect of a plain yoke, being stitched upon the out- 
de. The adjustment of the garment is performed by seams 
pon the shoulders and under the arms, and the arm’s-eye is large 
10ugh to permit of a roomy coat-sleeve shaped by the usual seams 
, the inside and outside. A straight, narrow band completes the 
eck, and this band, the wrists of the sleeves and the overlapping side 
f the front are all of them edged with narrow Hamburg embroidery. 
Muslin is the material most commonly selected for night-dresses, 
iough Lonsdale cambric is also used to quite an extent for Sum- 
er wear, linen being likewise employed by some ladies on account 
; its coolness. Smyrna 
id Italian laces and in- 
tions, embroidery and 
iting, cotton edgings , 
1d narrow ruffles are all ae 
>propriate garnitures for WY 
ese materials, and the 
mplicity or elaboration 
ith which they are ap- 
ied is regulated by the 
mcy of the maker. We 
ivise simple trimmings 
® garments that are to 
+ frequently worn and 
undered. This model is, 
owever, very advisable 
« night-dresses that are 
1 form part of a trous- 
au, gs it permits of the 
plication of trimming 
' any form, without 
aodrance from gathers, 
c. Sometimes the up- 
x portion of the back 
id front are composed 
itirely of rows of lace 
id Hamburg insertion, 
‘of either one combined 
ith clusters of tucks. 
We have pattern No. 7394 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
ght to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
dy of medium size, will require four yards and three-fourths of 
aterial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern,1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Front View. 


Lapres’ NiIGHT—DREss. 
(For Description see Page 68.) ° 


Lapiss’ Sack NigHtT—DRgss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ PRINCESS CHEMISE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 70.) 


No. 7400.—The neat adjustment of this chemise, combined with 
the fact that there is an 
entire absence of super- 
fluous material, is des- 
tined to make it a favor- 
ite model for the con- 
struction of such gar- 
ments. The fabric illus- 
trated is fine bleached 
muslin, and lace edging 
comprises the decoration. 
The front and back of the 
chemise each consists of 
one piece, and are joined 
by a slightly curving seam 
under the arm. The gar- 
ment is adjusted to the 
figure by means of a dart 
in each side of the front 
and back, as well as a dart 
seam passing down the 
center of the back and 
terminating a short dis- 
tance below the waist- 
line. This means of fit- 
ting makes it of comfort- 
able width in the lower 
part, while it does awa 
with all unneesesary full- 
ness in the top. The short 
sleeves are smoothly fit- 
ted at the arme’-eyes, and 
are finished with an edg- 
ing of lace. They are not only neat in appearance, but very com- 
fortable to wear. The neck is low and rounding, and is finished 
in harmony with the sleeves, The chemise is closed in front to a 
suitable distance below the neck with button-holes and buttons, the 
edges having.a hem or doubled band stitched to them. The folded 
edge of the band is bordered with a row of lace to harmonize with 
the remainder of the garment. The lower edge of the chemise is 
finished with a broad hem, and all the seams are neatly felled. 

Muslin, linen, lawn or any of the materials appropriate for ladies’ 
wear will prove suitable for this model, with lace, embroidery, tucks, 
puffing, edging or insertion for the decoration. If preferred, studs 
of any style may be used instead of the buttons for closing. Ladies 
of slender figure admire this model, because, having no unnecessary 
fullness, it permits the dress to be fitted closely and elegantly. Stout 
ladies also appreciate the fact that it does not add unpleasantly to their 
size, while its adjustment is just as comfortable as the fuller modes. 

We have pattern No. 
7400 in ten sizes for la- 
dies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust mea- 
sure. To construct the 
garment for a lady of me- 
dium size, will require two 
yards and three-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ FLANNEL 
PETTICOAT, WITH 
YOKE. 

(For Illustration see Page 70.) 


No. 7402.—This_gar- 
ment is fashioned after 
one of the most conve- 
nient and practical models 
ever devised, and is very 
simple in construction. 
There is no fullness what- 
ever at the top, the upper 
part consisting of a yoke- 
portion, which is closed 
in the back with button- 
holes and buttons. The lower part of the skirt consists of a front- 
gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. The gores are sewed 
plainly to the yoke, but the top of the back-breadth is laid in three 
backward-turning plaits at ‘éach side of the center before being 
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joined. The placket-opening is made at the center of the back, its 
edges being turned under for hems before the joining with the yoke 
is effected. In this instance flannel is selected for the lower portion 
of the skirt, but, to avoid bulkiness, the yoke is made of muslin. The 
bottom of the garment is scolloped, and is finished as represented 
with floss embroidery. 

Skirting materials of any kind are easily and satisfactorily made 
up by this model, which is especially adapted for wear with the 
prevailing style of dress. A more elaborate finish than that de- 
scribed may be applied to the garment, but one should never 
forget that underwear of any 
king designed for constant use 
is best finished when simply 
finished. Colored flannel is 
. now fashionably completed with 
white embroidery, and white 
flannel with bright colors, and 
the effect is novel and pretty. 
Appliqué werk is also a stylish 
finish tor such garments. 

We have pattern No. 7402 in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist mea- 
sure. To make the garment for 
a lady of medium size, will re- 
quire two yards and five-eighths 
of material twenty-four inches 
wide, or one yard and seven- 


eighths thirty-six inches wide, 
together with three-eighths of 
a yard of muslin thirty-six 


inches wide for the yoke. Price 
of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
—__~»>—__——— 
LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For lustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7395.—A simple and 


comfortable model for a chemise 
is here represented. The gar- 
ment is made of Lonsdale cam- 
bric and trimmed with Torchon 


Lapres’ FLANNEL PETTICOAT, WITH 
YOKE. 


(For Description see Page 69.) 


lace and insertion, and puffings 
of nainsook. There are separate 
front and back sections, the 
front being a little lower in the 
neck than the back. The under- 
arm seams are curved so as to 
produce a shapely outline, and 
the upper portion of the chemise 
is sloped to fit closely to the arm 
and do away with the necessity 
for separate sleeves. The fullness 
at the front and back is reduced 
to the requisite space by gath- 
ers, which extend for some 
inches at each side of the cen- 
ter. A curved band, which, 
from its width, might be called a 
yoke, is then joined to the front; 
and an inch-wide band, similar 
in outline, is sewed to the back, 
the two meeting at the shoulders, where the deeper one is sloped 
off to the same width as the narrower. A row of lace finishes the 
arm's-eye, and a puffing of nainsook, between two rows of insertion, 
overlies the front band or yoke, the upper row of insertion being 
continued over the band of the back, and the neck edge finished 
with a row of edging. 

In joining the two kinds of trimming to each other or to the 
chemise, the seams are strengthened and concealed by stitching over 
them little bias bands of cambric not more than a-quarter of an inch 
wide. By this means the material of the neck-bands may be all cut 


Lapres’ CHEMISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


away from under the decorations, producing a beautiful effect; bu 
for every-day garments, a less elaborate finish than that illustrated 
is advisable, as constant laundering is apt to wear out the trimmin 
before the material. Torchon lace, Hamburg embroidery, sta 
braid edging, tatting or any similar decoration is commendable for 
finishing under-garments. Italian lace edging and insertion are usd 
with exquisite effect upon nice under-garments, but are not desirable 
for those that are- intended for constant service. Muslin is more 
used than cambric for the latter, but the model is appropriate for 
any material in vogue. Washable silk in white and delicate coio:3 
is one of the latest fancies in the 
way of materials for undergar- 
ments, It will often be selected 
for at least one set in a frousseaz 

We have pattern No. 1395 
in ten sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the garment 
for a lady of medium size, wil 
require two yards and three. 
eighths of material thirty-sz 
inches wide. Price of patter, 
7d. or 15 cents. 


—— EQ 


LADIES’ OPEN DRAWERS 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7379.—Muslin is the ms 
terial selected for these drawer 
and Irish lace and insertion snd 


7400 


Back View. 


LADIES’ PRINCESS CHEMISE. 
: (For Description see Page 69.) 


tucks constitute the decorations. 
The garment is shaped by seams 
on the inside of the legs, and 
has gathers at the top which ad- 
just the fullness properly. Be- 
low the knee, between two 
clusters of four tucks eagh, is a 
row of insertion, and below the 
lower cluster is a ruffle of the 
edging. The two portions of 
the garment are lapped one over 
the other at the center and 
stitched together for a short 
distance at the top, and then a 
belt is added. A row of stitch- 


| 
LapDIEes’ OPEN DRaWERS 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ing is inserted about thre 
eighths of an inch from the tq 
of the belt, forming a casing 
through which tapes are ru 
and tied together at the back t 
adjust the drawers as close, 
about the waist as may be & 
sired. 

If tucks are taken up in th 
legs, allowance must be m 
for them in cutting out w 
drawers. Cambric, linen, fiat 
nel or any material in vogue fo 
under-garments may be mad 
up by this model and trimme 
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WP NEO with ruffles of the materia 
9395 Hamburg embroidery, Torcho 
or Italian lace, cotton braid, sé! 

Back View. pentine or star braid, edgini 


tatting or any variety of decors 
tion usually applied to under-ea! 
ments. There are several Ins 
laces which are very popular fc 
decorating underwear, the most durable being the crochctte 
variety. Raw silk in the palest unbleached shade is often ma4 
up into undergarments and trimmed with floss embroidery. Italit 
and Smyrna laces and insertion. It is quite fashionable to ms* 
at least one complete set of this material when a troussean is be® 
designed. | 
We have pattern No. 7379 in nine sizes for ladies from twentv 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the garment for a's 
of medium size, will require one.yard and, three-fourths of ge 
thirty-six inches’ wide.” Price of-pattern, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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STYLES FOR MISSES, GIRLS AND CHILDREN. 


Ficure No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 1.—This very pretty costume may be made all of one 
material if desired, although it is considered stylish to have the 
jacket of plaid or some other contrasting fabric. ‘he materials here 
employed are cashmere for the skirt and waist, and plaid cloth for 


price 7d. or 15 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. 

The jacket has a double-breasted, loose front, and a shapely back 
adjusted by center and side seams. A velvet Byron collar is about 
the neck and affords concealment for the attachment of a long, 
pointed hood falling at the back. This hood is lined with velvet and 
otherwise decorated with a silk cord and tassel. Broad cuffs of vel- 
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FiguRE No. 1.—MIsses’ CostruME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


jacket. The skirt has a front-gore, a gore at each side and a 
ngle back-breadth. The bottom is trimmed with a narrow knife- 
lating of the cashmere, above which is arranged a deep flounce of 
same laid in large, double box-plaits. This flounce is headed by 
wide velvet band lapped at the center of the front, where it is 
stened under two buttons. This one flounce alone, or the narrow 
aiting only, may be used, if the two be considered too heavy. 
be model to the skirt is No. 7314, price 10d. or 20 cents, and is in 
Rt sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 

he waist, which is of the Spencer style and is buttoned at the 
ik, is shirred to the belt, while its shoulders are plain like those of 
\ordinary waist. The sleeves are in coat shape and are completed 
ith velvet bands, while a velvet collar is about the neck and a vel- 
t belt encircles the waist. The model to this waist is No. 7076, 
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FIGURE No. 2.—MIsses’ CosTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


vet are on the sleeves, and, like the band on the skirt, lap under two 
buttons. Upon page 72 the model may be seen developed in fancy 
cloaking for wear with any costume from the church to the school 
dress. The pattern to this jacket is No. 7385, price 10d. or 20 cents, 
and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age. 

The hat is of felt, and is prettily trimmed with silk cable-cord and 
pompons, 
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Fi@vRE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 2.—A pretty costume_of cloth is here illustrated. 
Now-a-days the term “cloth” includes pressedjand>twilled flannels 
and any thick, heavy ‘suiting’ witha ‘cloth, finish, and not the 


72 


fabrica alone which are used for gentlemen's wear. The color 


represented is one of the wood 
shadea, and the contrasting fab- 
ric is brown satin. The skirt 
has a front-gore and a gore at 
each side, all three of which 
are overlaid with strips of the 
goods folded to look like box- 
plaita and blind-stitched on at 
regular intervals, so as to appear 
asif the skirt was plaited at the 
front and sides. Strips of satin 
of the width of the plaits are 
pointed at the ends, neatly lined, 
and then fastened over the plaits 
from the belt nearly to the bot- 
tom, a button being placed upon 
each point to complete it pret- 
tily. The back of the skirt is 
composed of two full breadths 
and is gathered so as to fall in 
handsome folds, thus requiring 
no decoration. If preferred, 
however, any finish may be used. 
The model to the skirt is No. 
7314, price 10d. or 20 cents, and 
is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. 

The basque worn under the 
cloak closes at the back, where 
it is fitted by seams to the shoul- 
ders. The front has a curved 
center-seam and a single bust 
dart at each side, and to the 
rather short body-portion a nar- 
row kilt-plaited skirt is attached. 
A satin collar and cuffs complete 
the basque, which was cut by 
pattern No. 7237, price 10d. or 
20 cents. The model may be 
used for any material, and is in 
cight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 

The cloak is of a style just 
now very popular, and is indeed 
very comfortable and graceful. 
It has a Joose sack front, a short- 
er side-back whose lower edge 
is pointed and falls over a kilted 
section, and a wide back whose 
center seam terminates in extra 
widths just below the waist-line, 
the widths being turned under in 
broad hems. 
fitted to each side by shoulder 
darts, and their back edges, as 


far as the waist-line, are stitched to 
is a coat sleeve to the sack, and a 
All the edges are completed with rows of machine-stitching, but- 
tons are upon the lower corners of the side-backs and the outside 


seam of the sleeve at the wrist, 
and a handsome ribbon bow is 
fastened over the top of the ex- 
tra widths. Upon page 75, two 
views of this pretty cloak may 
be seen. The model is suitable 
for any material made up into 
coats, and the cape may be lined 
with Farmer satin, flannel, cash- 
mere or silk in any pretty color 
desired. The pattern is No. 7387, 
price ls, or 25 cents, and is in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. 
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Figure No. 3.—MISSES’ HOUSE 
DRESS. 
(For Mlustration see this Page.) 
Fravre No. 3.—Many ladies 
dislike to see their young daugh- 
ters dressed in the ordinary plain 
wrappers, but do not object to 


the style represented, as its identity as a 


cape portion is . 


osition on the back. There 
yron collar about the neck. 


wrapper is partly des- 
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FigurRE No. 3.—MIsses’ House DREss. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


MIssES’ STREET JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 78.) 


Back View. 
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sizes for girls from-two, to_nine 


troyed by its pretty construction. The front is in sack shape and 


is drawn in to the figure by 
wide, striped ribbon ties that 
are sewed in with under-am 
darts which slightly adjust the 
sides. The back is shaped brs 
seam at the center and side-hack 
seams extending to the shoul 
ders. The upper portion of the 
dress extends nearly to the 
knees, where it is met by s 
deep Spanish flounce gathered 
and set on to lengthen the gar- 
ment to the required depth 
This flounce is bordered bys 
broad, bias band of plaid goods, 
blind-stitched on after bein 
lined with crinoline. The sleer 
is in plain coat shape and hass 
cuff formed by applying a se 
tion of the plaid in tnangulis 
shape upon the upper side. T 
front closes with button-hok 
and buttons from the flounce t 
the neck, where it is completed 
with a scarf-bow of striped nb 
bon. Upon page 74 two view 
of this wrapper may be si 
Its model is No. 7380, price ls 
or 25 cents, and is in eight siz 
for misses from eight to fiftee 
years of age. 

Cashmere, flannel, suit goods 
cambric or any material desire 
may be made into wrapper ¢ 
this kind, with charming resul: 
Decorations of brocade, plaid ¢ 
striped fabrics, or of silk, sit 
or velvet may be used up 
them, according to the discnm 
ination or convenience of ts 
maker. Bands, cuffs, collar 3 
pockets of quilted silk or sat 
would trim a wrapper very &. 
ishly. ) 

FigurRE No. 4.—GIRLS’ (o> 

TUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 72) 


Ficure No. 4.—This chart 
little costume is composed of 
velvet coat, and a cashmere # 
satin under-dress consisting of 
skirt and Spencer waist 
coat has a double-breasted. « 


away front, and -a neatly adjusted back having a center seam 
side-forms, with a hemmed lap at the center of the back. | 
the edges are piped with satin, and, to carry out a late caprice. 
notched gailor collar is faced with satin and bordered with lace. 


sleeves have simulated cufls 
satin, with lace at the top. 1 
effect is very dainty, but a pla 
er garment may be made by ! 
model, which is again illustret 
on page 75 of this issue. T 
pattern to this coat is No. 13 
price 10d. or 20 cents, and 35 
seven sizes for girls from th 
to nine years of age. 

The Spencer waist is shin 
to the belt at the front and ba 
and was cut by pattern No. i- 
which is in seven sizes for £ 
from three to nine years of 3 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 

The skirt is four-gored, an 
trimmed at the bottom wi 
narrow plaiting of satin, sb 
which is a deep ey eal 
the goods. Any other med 
of decoration desired, hee 


adopted. The model to this a 
is No. 7154, which is in e 


years of age, and costs 7d. or 
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cents. The costume may be of any other fabric, and is as pretty in hema upon their closing edges and oP from the right side over the 
t 


one material as intwo. The skirt 
may have a narrow decoration 
or none at all, as desired. 

The hat is of felt and is neatly 
trimmed with cord and a bird's 
wing. 

a 
Fieure No. 5.—GIRLS’ COS- 
TUME. 

(For Ilustration see this Page.) 

FicurE No. §.—This most 
charming little costume is made 
up in a combination of cashmere 
and velvet, with decorations of 


brocade, and silk cord and tas- - 


sels The lining of the main 
portion is in loose Princess form, 
closing down the center of the 
front, where it is ateney fitted 
by under-arm darts, while its 
back is adjusted by center and 
ade-back seams, at which extra 
widths are left on and folded 
under in plaits. The sides of 
the skirt portion are covered 
with plaited: drapery, which is 
finished at each front edge with 
a revers of brocaded goods. Bre- 
telles of the same, commencin 
at the top of the revers, exten 
up the front at each side, over 
the shoulder and a short dis- 
tance down the back, where 
they are laced together with a 
tasselled silk cord. As will be 
ohgerved, that portion of the 
front outside of the bretelles is 
overlaid with or composed of 
cashmere to correspond with the 
back, and the section between 
the bretelles and below the te 
of the drapery is overlaid with 
velvet, thus giving a front effect 
ata polonaise opened and drap- 
od over a velvet waist and skirt. 
The back, however, looks like a 
es Princess, and is very grace- 

in its long lines and soft folds. 
The sleeves are in plain coat 
shape and have deep, round cuffs 
ofbrocade. A silk cord with tas- 
lg tied in a bow-knot, is tack- 
ed over the meeting of the revers 
ind bretelles, and forms a pretty 
mate for the corresponding de- 
“ration at the neck. The gar- 
ment may be made of one ma- 
terial, as will be seen by referring 
© page 74, where two views 
4 it are given. The skirt may 
so be trimmed in the manner 
there represented or in any other 
tyle preferred, and the costume 
will remain, as it is here, dainty 
fnough for the darling of any 
xousehold in the land. The 
model to the costume is No. 
384, price 10d. or 20 cents, and 
& in seven sizes for girls from 

ee to nine years of age. 

The hat is made of velvet in 
larban style, and is trimmed with 
‘row or band of ribbon loops. 


noe 


MISSES’ STREET JACKET. 
(For Iustrations see Page 72.) 

No. 7385.—This pen street- 
farment is made of fancy cloth, 
ind its decorations consist of silk 
acings, machine-stitching and 
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Fieurg. No. 4.—Guirzs’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 72.) 
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(For Description see this Page.) 


lett, closing with button-holes 
and buttons, and having a row 
of buttons on the overlapping 
ade to carry out the double- 
breasted effect. Side-backs com- 
mencing at the arms’-eyes and 
a curved seam passing down the 
center regulate the adjustment 
in the most becoming manner, 
and a long, pointed hood, ex- 
tending nearly to the bottom of 
the garment, enhances very 
much the ornamental effect. 
There are two sections, an up- 

r and an under part, comprised 
in the formation of the hood; 
the upper one being cut out in 
V shape at the center, and both 
tapering to a point at the bot- 
tom. The hood is lined with 
silk, and its edges are bordered 
with cable cord, which, below 
the opening, is continued in ser- 
pentine design along the center 
to the point and tipped with a 
heavy silk tassel. The hood is 
placed even with the neck and 
sewed to the garment in the 
same seam with a stylish col- 
lar, which is bordered with cord 
and rolls over and conceals the 
seam. It is held in position by 
being tacked to the jacket at 
the point and again a few inches 
above it. The sleeve is in coat 
shape and is completed with a 
plain, round cuff of silk edged 
with cord at the top. A row 
of stitching finishes the lower 
edge of the jacket, and a line of 
buttons, arranged below the 
waist-line upon each side-back 
seam, completes the decoration. 

Such a jacket as this may be 
as appropriately made of suit 
goods as of cloth, if the texture 
be adapted to the purpose. A 
lining may be added, if neces- 
sary. Brocade, satin or any con- 
trasting material may be used 
for facings, and piping or braid 
may take the place of the cord 
about the edges. At Misses’ 
figure No. 1 on page 71 of the 
magazine, another view of this 
stylish garment may be seen. 
The hood may omitted if not 
desired, but its attractiveness so 
far outweighs its expense or the 
trouble of making that it will 
usually be retained. 

We have pattern No. 7386 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. If mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide be 
selected for the garment, four 
yards will be required to make 
it for a miss of eleven years, If 
goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, one yard and seven- 
eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ SPANISH WRAPPER, 
GORED TO THE SHOULDER. 
(For Illustrations see Page 74.) 


No. 7380.—One of the most 
charming attributes of this 
wrapper is its simplicity, and 
this quality renders it especial- 
lybecoming to young misses. 


ik cord and tassels. The fronts are double-breasted, have straight Plain suit goods are represented,in the model,(and plaid bands and 


2 
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ribbon bows fourm the trimming. The adjustment is loose and 
‘comfortable, but very graceful, being accomplished by an under- 
arm dart in each side of the front, side-back gores reaching tv 
the shoulders and a curved center seam. The body of the wrap- 
per extends only about to the knecs, and the remainder of its 
length is supplied by a deep, straight flounce formed by joining 
breadths of the material together, turning up the bottom for a deep 
hem, and turning the top down and gathering it to form a heading. 
Button-holes and pearl buttons close the straight-hemmed front edges 
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Front View. Back View. 
Misses’ SPANISH WRAPPER, GORED TO THE SHOULDER. 
(For Description see Page 73.) 


as far as the flounce, and a pointed pocket, reversed at the top to 
form a lap, rests upon each side. The sleeve is a coat shape of com- 
fortable width, and the neck is finished with a straight, standing 
collar, A band of plaid commences in a point at the center of the - 
back a little below the neck and, crossing the shoulder seam, extends 
down each side of the front back of the closing nearly to the flounce, 
being continued above the latter entirely around the front to the 
under-arm seam. A similar band crosses the front between these 
bands and outlines a pretty Pompadour. The pocket-laps are faced 
with plaid, and the sleeve is ornamented with a band which outlines 
a round cuff that is decorated with two buttons. Ribbon ties are 
inserted at the waist-line of the under-arm darts and knotted in 
front or at the side, and a cluster of ribbon loops with floating ends 
is fastened at the point of the trimming-band at the back. ; 

Plain and plaid flannel, merino, cashmere, Canton flannel and all 
kinds of suitings, as well as calico, gingham and cambric, will be 
made up in this way and trimmed with bands of contrasting fabric, 
velvet, silk or. plaitings or narrow ruffles. A very pretty wrapper 
is made of red Canton flannel, and the sleeves and lower edge are 
cut in scollops and bound with black braid. Such a wrapper may be 
as eusily laundered as a piece of muslin. Another illustration of 
the wrapper is shown at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 72 of this 
DeELINEATOR. 

We have pattern No. 7380 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, five 
yards and a-fourth are needed in making the soe for a miss of 
twelve years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards 
and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. | 
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GIBLS' COSTUME. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7384.—This pretty little costume is made of cashmere and 
trimmed with brocaded facings, ribbon bows and heavy cord and 
tussels. The front of the costume is in loose Princess style, having 
wide, straight hems at its closing edges and an under-arm dart in 
cach side, and the back has a seam at the center, which is discon- 
tinued a short distance below the waist-line. The extra fullness at 
the termination of the latter is folded in a double box-plait on the 
under side, while at each front edge there is a wide extension, which 


ee ee 


ix turned under in a side-plait, thus poe a graceful fullness in 


the skirt. The front is closed about 


its length with button-holes 
and buttons, and the hems are lapped and tacked together for the 


remainder of their length. A pretty drapery is now arranged upon . 


each side and is laid up in three cross-plaits, with the upper corners 
meeting at the termination of the closing and the front edges sloping 
apart diagonally, while the back edges are concealed under the 


| 


plaits of the back. A revers of brocaded goods 3s sewed to the front 


edge of each drapery portion, and its broadest portion is fastened to 
position under a button and simulated button-hole. A deep, plaited 
flounce of the material, whose plaits all turn backward from the 
center of the front, trims the front of the costume, while the back 
ix finished plainly. A bretelle-like collar of brocaded goods, formed 
of two parts which are widest at the back, where their upper cornex 
meet at the center seam a few inches below the neck, is extended 
across the shoulder and down the front, gradually becoming narrower 
and approaching nearer to the closing, until the parts terminate s 
the top of the front-drapery, a bow of ribbon with floating end 
being fastened over their ends’) Between the terminations at tle 
back is a lacing of silk cord, which is tied in a bow at the bottorz 
and has small silk tassels fastened to its ends. The sleeve is in cca! 
shape, and is completed with a pointed cuff-facing of the trimming 
material, ornamented with three buttons just in front of the outsid: 
seam. <A straight military collar encircles the neck, its edges being 
tinished with a piping, which also adds the finishing touch to the 
garment. 

If it be desired to complete such a costume as this a little legs elat- 
orately than in the present instance, the bretelle collar may be omi- 


ted; or, if it be retained, the lacing may be omitted from its ends — 


There is no necessity for trimming upon the front of the skirt, if it 
desired to still further simplify the decorations. None of the« 
omissions detract from the completeness of the costume, though thr 
items mentioned add to its beauty and effectiveness, and will gea- 
erally be retained when a “best” dress is desired. The costume 1: 
again handsomely illustrated at Girls’ figure No. 5 on page 73 of th: 
Deurneator. Any material makes up prettily in this way, and ven 
often the revers and collar will be of velvet. or silk. 

We have pattern No. 7384 in seven sizes for girls from three t 


nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yard. 


and a-fourth are needed in making the costume for a girl of fire 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards and av- 
eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 7.) 


No. 7381.—There is no more jaunty or graceful style of wrap 
for girls’ Spring wear than the jacket pictured in these engravings 
In the present instance it is represented as made of navy-blue cloth 
and trimmed with ivory-white braid, and the adjustment is performed 


' Front View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


by seams upon the shoulders and under the arms, together with 
side-back seams and a center seam. The center seam terminates 
a little below the waist-line, and narrow extensions are allowed 
below its extremity, which are folded under one-half their width 


for hems and then lapped from the right side over the left i 


coat style. The fronts are cut out in heart shape at the top anf 
lapped broadly and closed in double-breasted fashion for a short dir 
tance, sloping off in cutaway atyle below the closing and presenting 
a uniform outline around the-bottom. A rolling collar, broadeuing 
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into notched revers at the ends and having a seam at the back, is 
sewed to the neck. The sleeve is in coat shape and has a row of 
braid stitched flatly far enough from the wrist to outline a plain, 
pound cufL A row of braid. borders the collar and all the edges of 
the jacket below the closing, and extends up the hems at the back, 
completing the decorations in a simple but appropriate manner. 

Such jackets as this will be made of velvet, flannel and all kinds 
of suitings and Spring cloakings. The trimming will usually be 
quite simple, but it may be varied in any way the maker pleases. 
Bias or straight bands, machine-stitchings, pipings, cordings, etc., are 
all in good taste upon such a garment, By referring to Girls’ figure 
No. 4 on page 73 of this issue, another, representation of the model 
inay be seen. 

We have pattern No. 7381 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards 
and five-eighths are needed in making the jacket for a girl of seven 


years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and 
-a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
$< = 
MISSES’ HAVELOCK CLOAK. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7387.—The ‘“ Havelock” cloak is one of the favored modes of 
the season, and its popularity pervades not only the zeae for 
ladies but also extends to those intended for misses’ wear. Indeed, 
it seems as if the modifieations made to adapt it to the wants of 
young demoiselles rendered it all the more attractive, The engrav- 
ings show it in its most graceful shape. Fancy cloth of a dark livery 
shade is selected for the model, and machine-stitching, silk cord and 
tassels form the trimming. The cloak is of medium depth and turns 
under in wide, straight hems at the closing edges, which are united 
from the throat to ‘he lower edge with button-holes and carved but- 
tons, Side-backs and a center seam fit the back beautifully, the cen- 
ter seam being discontinued a little below the waist-line, where extra 
widths, cut on its edges below the point of termination, are turned 
under for hems. The side-backs, instead of being joined to the front 
and back in the ordinary manner, aré united to than only to a little 
below the waist-line and fall loosely in pointed outline the remainder 
of their length, the space thus left at each side being filled by a side- 

.plaited section, which is sewed flatly at the top under the pointed 
aru of the side-back and is joined to the front and back at its 
ends, 

_ The portion of the cloak from which the garment derives its name 
k now added. It consists of two cape-sections, each of which is 
fitted by two darts over the shoulder and is turned under in hems 
at its front and back edges. The parts are placed upon the cloak 
with the edges even at the neck and the hems of the back almost 
touching the center seam, and then they are stitched through these 
heme as far as the termination of the center seam of the cloak, the 
front hems flaring stylishly apart. A lacing of silk cord is arranged 


7381 
Back View. 


738) — 

Front View. 

GIRLS’ DOUBLE-BREASTED JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 74.) 


pon the back hems, and its ends are tied in a bow near the bottom 
ad tipped with medium-sized silk tassels. Three rows of machine- 
itching finish the bottom of the cape and cloak, and the same num- 
*r are inserted in the bottom of the loose side-back portions, a but-. 
on being also placed in the point and at each corner of the latter. 
€ cape nearly conceals the sleeve, which is of coat shape and 
kgantly modelled to the arm. It is simply but appropriately 
ished with three rows of machine-stitching. A stylish, rolling 
Olar, finished in harmony with the remainder of the garment, 
. nplete the neck. : 
oaks of this description will be made of all kinds of seasonable 
ga, fancy coatings and suit goods. The finish is never very 
laborate, though the decorations represented in the present instance 


may be adopted with any material, Flannel and lady’s-cloth are 
favorite selections for Spring wraps, and ailk or gatin bands, brai 
gimps or plain or stitched hems finish them fashionably. The mode 
is also handsomely illustrated at Misses’ figure No. 2 on page 71 of 
this issue. 

We have pattern No. 7387 in eight sizes for misses from eight tc 
fifteen years of age. To make the cloak for a miss of eleven years, 
will require four yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide.. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected for the 
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Front View. 
Misses’ HAVELOCK CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


construction, then two yards and three-eighths will suffice. Price 


of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—-—----$ -—- a 


GIRLS’ AFRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 7%.) 


No. 7396.—-The name of this litde garment explains its useful- 
ness, and a glance at the engravings proves that it is also very orna- 
mental. White goods are used for the model, which is extremely 
simple in construction. There is a dart under the arm and a seam 
upon each shoulder, which adjust it nicely; and two pointed straps 


- are cut on each back edge, which contain the buttons and button- 


holes for closing. The neck is cut out in square or Pompadour 
shape at both the front and back, and is edged with embroidery; and 
the arms’-cyes are similarly finished, there being no sleeves in the 
garment. The straps and the space between them are finished with 
a narrow binding, and all the remaining edges of the apron are 
bordered with embroidery. A little pocket, that is almost square, 
rests upon each side of the apron over the extremity of the dart, 


-and its top is completed with a row of embroidery. 


Print, lawn, calico, nainsook or any material commonly used for 
aprons makes up prettily by this model, and may be as daintily fin- 
ished as the taste of the maker directs. Narrow Italian or Smyrna 
lace, cotton edging, narrow ruffling and various other inexpensive 


' garnitures can be bought ready for application, and various others 


may be made at home for the purpose. Several aprons of this style 
may be made at slight expense, and they vary the effect of the litude 
wearer's costume quite prettily. 

We have pattern No. 7396 in seven sizes for yirls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the apron for a girl of seven years, will 
require three-fourths of a yard of material thirty-six aches wide, 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


po eee ee 
CHILD'S DRAWERS. 
(For Mlustration see Page 76.) 


No. 7382.—Bleached muslin is employed for this mudel, which is 
long enough to extend a trifle below the knees, but not to hide the 
pretty stockings so generally worn by the little folks. There is a sear 
at the inside of each leg and another seam at the center of the back 
and front, which assist in shaping the garment. In the top of each 
leg at the outside an opening is made, and the back edge is nar- 
rowly hemmed, while the front has a straight facing or band sewed 
to it, which Adel the back an inch or two below the opening 
and is stitehed firmly across the extremity of the opening. There is 
a little fullness at the top, which is grouped in gathers over the hips 
at the back and distributed, about.evenly,in front, and the front. and 


76 


back are sewed to separate belts, which have button-holes worked 
in them to attach the drawers to an underwaist. The bottom of 
each leg is turned up fora hem, and above it is a cluster of fine tucks. 


Co, ae y 
73596 
Front View. Back View. 
Girts’ APRON. 
(For Description see Page 7%.) 


Linen and cambric are both used for underwear, but neither of 
them to the same extent as muslin, though both are employed for 
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ruffing. Sometimes the tucked portion is made of cambric when 
the upper part is constructed of muslin, the joining being effected 
under the upper rows of tucking. ’ Hamburg, embroidery, Italian 
lace edging, and all kinds of cotton trimmings are used for trimming 
such drawers, the arrangement being usually quite simple. Ins 
lace is one of the most beautiful garnitures for such garments, and 
is frequently selected for such as are to be only occasionally wom. 
When the hem and tucks are used as decorations, allowance rus 


CHILD'S DRAWERS. 
(For Description see Page 75.) 


be made for them in cutting the garment out, as none is made for 
them in the pattern. . 

We have pattern No. 7382 in five sizes for children from two 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of four yearn 
will require three-fourths of a yard of material thirty-six inche 
wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


MEN’S WORKING SHIRT. 


MEN’S WORKING SHIRT. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7392.—Comfort is the main consideration in the construction 
of a garment for those who toil, and it is accomplished in this 
instance in the most satisfactory manner. The model is developed 
in denim, and is of easy width, but with no superfluous fullness across 
the shoulders. The back is a little longer than the front, and both are 


rounded off at their lower corners, the seams at the sides, which aid ma- - 


terially in producing the shapeliness 
of the garment, being discontinued 
a few inches from the bottom. There 
is an opening at the right side of the 
center of the front, and a fly is sewed 
to the left or overlapping edge, while 
to the opposite side 1s sewed an un- 
derlap that extends as far to the left 
side of the center as the opening is 
from the right. Two rows of stitch- 
ing sre made in the edges of the fly, 
arf the underlap is stitched at its 
lower edge to the outside and also a 
little above, the upper row of stitch- 
ing ascending in a point at the cen- 
ter. Button-holes are worked in the 
fly,and buttons are placed correspond- 
ingly on the shirt for closing it. A 
button-hole is also made in the shirt 
at the left side under the collar, and a 
corresponding button is sewed to the 
corner of the facing coming under it; 
and the two are used to hold the top . 
of the broad facing in place. A collar 
of medium width, rolling about two- 
thirds of its depth and flaring apart | | 
at its ends, is sewed to the neck, a button and button-hole being pro- 
vided for joining the ends at the throat. The sleeve is modelled with 


Ee” To insure the filling of orders for Devingators for any 
specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
the DetingaTor for March may be certain to secure copies of that 


MEN’s WORKING SHIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


the same regard for comfort as the remaimder of the garment. Ity 
raised easily over the shoulder, without the aid of gathers, but wit: 
as much fullness as is necessary to obviate the possibility of a strair 
upon the seam from any movement of the arm. It is formed of one 
section of material, and has a seam at the inside. This seam term- 
nates a short distance from the bottom, and the sleeve slopes of 
narrowly toward the hand, sufficient width being retained, however, 
to afford a little fullneas at the lower edge, which is sewed to a plain 
cuff that may be worn its full depth or turned back for half its width 

The ends of the cuff are slighty 
slanted, and are closed with twe 
buttons and button-holes. Its edgvs 
and those of the collar are finished 
with two rows of stitching. 

Such shirts as this are made d 
dark-blue, red and gray flannel, ané 
of brown, gray and blue denim, and 
also of ain hati and other stout cot- 
ton and woolen shirtin The back 
may be and usually is lined to below 
the arms’-eyes, and unless the tex 
ture of the material be very heavy 
the collar and cuffs may be interlined 
The construction is easy and simple 
and is adapted to both Summer an 
Winter wear. Tiny guasets may bh 
used to strengthen the seams of th 
sleeves and sides at their termina. 
tions, or a few button-hole stitche 
may be worked over their extremi- 
ties. 

We have pattern No. 7392 in ter 
sizes for men from thirty-two to fifts 
inches, breast measure. Of materis 
twenty-seven inches wide, four yani: 
and a-fourth will be required in making the shirt for a man o 
thirty-six inches, breast measure. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents 


Edition by sending tn their orders by the tenth of February, Wi 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders received at a late 
date ; but we cannot always do so, This rule will continue tm opera 
tion until further notice. —E, Burrerice (& Co. 
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AscrE No. 1.—LapbIgES’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and 
Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 


Winter styles, it was not gener- 
lly adopted, as it looked too 
yvarm for the beginning. of the 
eason; but now it is seen in 
ull force, in all shapes and sizes, 
od is very becoming to most 
aces. Evening bonnets, too, are 
mong the dainties of millinery 
nd are seen in white, pale-blue, 
yory, silver, pearl and garnet 
dush and velvet, with decora- 
ions of tips, silk and feather 
ompons, grebe breasts and tigers’ 
laws. Ties of ribbon, silk or sat- 
bare used upon them. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficure No. 1.—Some shapes 
n beaver, especially in bonnets, 
re fully trimmed, as will be seen 
referring to the engraving of 
vhich this is a description. The 
onet has a small crown and a 
ort of “poke” brim, but the 
ack is capeless. A half-width 
{ satin of sufficient length 
' folded lengthwise, sewed 
ogether along the edges and 
rettily finished at the ends with 
mbroidered satin in edging and 
agertion form. A knot is tied 
ear the middle of the scarf and 

, {arranged at the left aide of the 


ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


knot on the breast. A>cluster of feathers, held under a long, fan 


buckle, is fastened at the right side and completes the bonnet btyl- 
Although the beaver hat was one of the first to appear among the ishly. Bonnets, made in precisely the same way, are also seen in 


= = SS 

SSK 
FiguRE No. 2.—LaDIEs’ PLUSH BONNET. 

(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 


Figure No. 4.—LaApDIEs' BEAVER BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on Page 78.) 


FigorE No. 3.—Lapies’ BONNET. 


Deecri ‘“‘ Hats and 
Oe hone owe Page.) 


felt, velvet, satin and plush, and 
are as stylish as those of beaver. 


LADIES’ PLUSH BONNET. 


‘Ficure No. 2.—The bonnet 
illustrated is one of the most 
popular and becoming shapes of 
the season, and is here made of 
plush arranged in straight folds 
across the front and laid on 
plainly at the back. A jetted 
border of velvet is placed about 
the edge of the front, .and large. 
full ties of plush ribbon pass over 
the crown and knot under the 
chin in a large, double bow. 
Three, soft, full tips curl forward 
toward the face and finish the 
bonnet in a charming manner. 
Usually, the bonnet and ties 
match in color, though some- 
times the ribbon has a bright 
under-surface which corresponds 
with the color of the tips. Vel- 
vet, satin, plush and felt are all 
seen in this shape and are very 
popular with young ladies. 


LADIES’ BONNET. 


Ficure No. 3.—This dressy 
little bonnet is made of pale blue 
lush and decorated with full- 


ifown at the front. The ends are then brought down at the sides, blown tea-roses. The ties are of pale blue satin and knot under the 


Nosed at the back under a fancy pin and tied in a double bow- 


chin or low upon the breast, as desired.. Any-of the evening tints 
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makes up stylishly in this manner, and the ties may be of Spanish 
lace or of illusion. Tips may be substituted for the roses. 


LADIES’ BEAVER BONNET. 


_ Fieurr No. 4.—A very stylish bonnet is here illustrated. 
hame indicates, it is of beaver, and is 
frequently very becoming, but not 
universally so. A long scarf, formed 


As its 


by sewing the edges of half a width 
of satin together, is brought over the 
point of the crown and down the 
sides of the bonnet to form the ties; 
and ostrich tips are artistically en- 
twined about the crown at the front 
and back. This bonnet is pretty 


Fiecke No. 5.—Laprss’ Rounp Hat. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," on 
this Page.) 


only in beaver or long plush. It may be made very brilliant by the 
use of gay plumage and bright buckles. Black, brown, gray and 
mixed beavers are the colors in which it is usually seen. The tiger 
and bear claws now used are pretty 
upon hats of this description, and may 
be used to hold the ties in place. 


LADIES’ ROUND HAT. 


Ficcrr No, 5.—The hat illustrated 
has a atiff, curving brim smooth] 
faced with satin, and jts crown is 
in soft cap shape and is also of satin. 


A long French plume 
extends around the 
crown and forms the 
only decoration, ex- 
cept two or three 
loops of large silk 
cord which are placed 
over the stem end of 
the plume. These 
loops may be omitted 
altogether or in favor 
of ribbon, plush or 
satin. Silk or ostrich 
pompens are frequently used in place of cord to fasten over the stem 
of the plume or tips upon a hat, and are very handsome. 


Figure No. }.—Lapres’ Lacr FIcwvu. 
(For Dexcription see ‘ Stylish Lingerie,”’ on 
this Page.) 


LADIES’ BONNET. 
Ficure No. 6.—The bonnet illustrated is of light beaver, and is 


Fieure No. 6.—Lapres’ BONNET. 


(For Deecription = and Bonnets,’ on 
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Figure No. 3.—Lapigs’ Pompapoctr Cor-— 
LARETTE. 
(For Dekcription see “ Stylish Lingerie,"* on Page 79.) 


dulges in the sanc- 


ages, 


| 
of the poke shape. The crown is nearly concealed by a aoft 
twist of brocaded silk, while two softly-curling tips are fastened 
under the twist and fall toward the back. Ties of satin ribbon are 
attached at the side and are knotted wherever they seem mot 
becoming to the face. No special direction can be given for posing 
the hat. Every lady must arrange it to suit her face. and when this 
| is done, she will have it in the proper | 
position. As a rule, it is set about 
as represented in the picture. 


LADIES' BEAVER HAT. 


Figure No. 7.—The beauty of 1 
beaver hat consists in one sense in 
the fact that little trimming and no 
facings are, required, and. this should | 


Fieure No. 7.—Lapies’ Beaver Hat 


(For, Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” os 
) ms this Page.) 


be taken into consideration by the purchaser who may think the 
untrimmed hat expensive. The hat, one or two plumes or large tiyy, 
and ties if desired, are all that is necessary to complete the chapea» 
stylishly. The one illustrated is of a 
pretty gray color, and is trimmed 
with a long, shaded plume of gray 
and white. 


—_—————~- <- -—__—-. 


STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Just now the fancy turns toward 
full lingerie of tine laces, and also in- 
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tioning of fabric col- 
lars and cuffs to be 
worn with any cos- 
tume desired. 


LADIES’ LACE FICHU. 


Fictre No. 1.— 
Fichues of this kind 
are very pretty and 
are very generally 
worn by ladies of all 
Spanish, Languedoc and Breton laces are most used in mak- 
ing them, in connection with corresponding net or mull. They ar 
cut long enough to pass about the neck and allow the ends to fall 
nearly or quite to the waist. These ends are sloped to a point from 
the center, which is round at one side and slightly pointed at the 
other. The rounding edge folds.over the other, and after the ends 


Figures Nos. 3 AND 4.—COLLAR AND Curr 
OF VELVET. 


For Description see ‘Stylish Li * on 
( P Page *) ngerie, 


————— 


crosa, they fall in a sort of cascade or jabot effect that is full and 


very dressy. | 
LADIES’ POMPADOUR COLLARETTE. 


Ficcrs No, 2.—The engraving illustrates a very pretty Pompadour 


lengerie, made to wear over a plain, high waist or under one cut out 
in the necx. The foundation is fine, strong net, over which shirred 
Yisge ig laid. Strips of narrow velvet are 
arranged over the gatherings, and the outer 
edges are bordered with a lace frill. A full 
ruching of black -and-white lace stands about 
the neck, which is cut in heart shape; und 
the outer row at one side continues down 
the edge of the opening to complete it. 
The article may be made all white or all 
black, if the combination of the two colors 
be not considered desirable. 


COLLAR AND CUFF OF VELVET. 


Ficcres Nos. 3 ano 4.—The engravings 
show acollar and cuff of velvet, a style of 
lingerie just now very fashionable. They 
are lined with silk and interlined with crin- 
oline, and, although here made of plaid vel- 
vet, they may be cut from plain velvet, satin 
or silk of any shade or color desired. Some- 
times those of satin or silk are overlaid with 
lace, or bordered with lace that turns up- 
ward from the edge all around. When made 
of black velvet, they may be prettily bordered with soft fur or swan’s- 
down, or may be elaborated with jetted lace or gimp, as preferred. 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 
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exactly in the center of the crose-lap is wrought a floriated design. 
Some may consider it “flashy,” but that will not detract from its 
general adoption. 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Ficure No. 2.—The scarf represented in this picture is especially 
adapted to turn-over collars, because of its formation at the tops of 
the laps. In this case they are made with 
very little fuliness, thus allowing the scarf 
to be inserted well up under the laps of 
the collar. Inthe present instance the scarf 
is represented as made of a fine quality of 
brocaded silk in dark garnet’ and medium 
blue. J4tan be found ina variety of colors, 
wee those in East Indian designs being the most 
popular, with the Japanese next in favor. 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Figure No, 3.—This handsome scarf is 
in the most novel and beautifying effects, 
and will be duly appreciated. It is known 
as the Gerster, and will, like its namesake, 
advance high up in the scale of admiration, 
among all lovers of neck-wear, presenting, 
as it does, a distingu4 appearance. In the 


Fietre No. 1.—GENTLEMEN'’s FLAT SCARF. present engraving it is represented with the 
(For Deecription see “‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” on 
this Page.) 


middle section and body of the scarf made 
of dark-colored silk and the outer sections of 
brocaded silk. The number of combinations 
of colors in which this scarf can be found, is very gratifying. Pretty 
pins act as additional garnitures to these handsome scarfs. 


GENTLEMEN'S COLLAR. | 
Ficure No. 4.—The distinguishing characteristic of this collar is 


We this month present to our readers several new shapes in the its rounded corners, Collars with such corners have been banished 


Fieure No. 4.—GENTLEMEN’S COLLAR. 
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Freums NO.-3:—-G0rrLeaen’s FLAT SCARF. ' (For Description see he hee a Gentlemen," on Figure No. 3,—GENTLEMEN'S FLAT Scanrr. 


‘For Deecription sete les ‘es Gentlemen,” on 


still popular flat scarf. The combination of colors and the designs 
in patterns would be wonderful to an eye which ig unaccustomed to 
' such embellishments in neck-wear. The number of new modifica- 
tons of this popular flat scarf is increased month by month, and it 
will be some time before this shape is succeeded by any other. The 
prevailing colors all incline toward the medium tints, with several 
threads or stripes of some brightening hue. The collar presented will 
become popular, from the novel- 
ty of its shape. The cuff is of a 
style that is generally admired. 


GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


Fieure No. 1.—The scarf il- 
lustrated is known as the Tour- 
hament, and, because of its de- 
viation in shape from the gen- 

-eralrun of flat scarfs, will doubt- 
less become a favorite with 


(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen," on 
this Page.) ; 


from the catalogue of fashionable neck-wear for a long period, and 
their return will be welcomed by those who wear turn-down collars, 
as offering a change from the square points so long worn without 
variation. In laundering, too, this collar will prove an acceptable 
innovation, as the round corners are not so liable to become ragged 
as are the square ones, The one represented in the engraving .has 
the ends close together, thus leaving a very small opening between the 
corners, The points are rounded 
gracefully, and a row of machine- 
stitching ornaments the edge. 


GENTLEMEN'S CUFF. 
Ficure No. 5.—The cuff here 
ictured is one that will be pre- 


erred by many to the reversible 
style now in vogue. It ts repre- 


| Fiaure No. 5.—GENTLEMEN’S CUFF. sented as made of linen, and 


is of medium depth. It has the 


. those who desire achange. The Bor Description nee ™ Styles: fos Gentlemen) om ue Paes) button-holes near the edge for 


shape is unique and is entirely 

novel, being the first of its kind issued by the designer. In some 
respects it resembles that of the knot-scarf, but is a decided im- 
' provement on that style. In the present instance the scarf is 
depicted as made of silk in steel color, with barred lines and dots 
of black in a sort of plaid pattern. It can be obtained in whatever 
combination a person may desire. One pattern, that will be admired 
Y Many, has anarrow row of embroidery bordering the edges, while 


sleeve-buttons of the chain style, 
and is garnitured by a row of machine-stitching. The means of 
attachment to the shirt is provided by a narrow band joined to 
the cuff and having its projecting portions furnished with button- 
holes, In the center of this added portion is placed another button- 
hole, which can also be used as a means of fastening. Cuffs of this 
style, made of a single, piece of, any goods \generally used for such 
articles, will be found satisfactory whetker they receive lining or not. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


As this occupation has become a household institution, and one as 
beneficial and instructive to the coming woman as it is economical 
for pater familias, we 
endeavor to keep 
pace with all the 
newest caprices of 
fashion in dressmak- 
ing, and present them 
as fast as they appear. 


LADIES’ EVENING 
WAIST. 


Frovrs—No, 1— 


trated is much liked 

by ladies who cannot 

wear waists cut low 

, : in the neck. It con- 
Se) AAS sists of a very full 

| AY tak nas ruche of Jisse, brought 

X dyn’ ai closely about the 

ee ’ neck, with the ends 

extending over the 

closing edges to 

the bust,where 

they termi- 

nate un- 

der a bow, thus producing a sort of Pompadour effect, 

The sleeves are cut only to the elbow, where they 

are completed with a band of the ruching, The 

waist is in this instance of »rocaded satin, and 

the sleeve is of plain satin. Any other combi- 

nation of fabrics preferred for evening wear 

may be used in a waist that is to have 

its lingerie decorations of this style. 


FIGURE No. 1.—LADIES'’ EVENING WAIS?. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"' on 
Page.) 


SLEEVE FOR A FULL-DRESS 
TOILETTE. 


Ficure No. 2.—This 
sleeve is made of brocad- 
ed satin, and is very 
charmingly completed 
with a velvet elbow- 
cuff above a shirring 
of lisse. The shirring 
is sewed to a foun- 
dation of silk of the 
lightest shade of tke 
brocade, and the ga- 
therings are conceal- 
ed by lines of narrow 
velvet. The cuff is 
simply a bias band 
of velvet lined with 
crinoline, sewed on 
over the top of the shirring and turned upward to conceal the seam. 
In the Lingerie department, a collarette of shirred lisse, matching 
the arrangement of this sleeve and suitable to wear with it, may be 
found. The velvet may be of any color desired, so long as it har- 
monize with the color of the dress, 


SLEEVE-FINISH. 


Ficure No. 3.—This engraving illustrates a very pretty sleeve- 
finish that may be varied in its combination in any number of ways. 
As represented, the sleeve is made of suit goods and satin—the sleeve 
being of the former and the trimmings of the latter goods. The 
sleeve is cut away at the back of the wrist, and the edges are piped 
with satin. Ruffles of the latter, laid in box-plaits and sewed to a 
foundation or lining, are laid underneath the space, and the founda- 
tion edges are sewed to position to complete the sleeve in close coat 
form. Two buttons and simulated button-holes are arranged above 
the top of the space, and complete the sleeve charmingly. Lace may 
be substituted for the satin ruffles, or the latter may be of gay 
shades or tints. 


TRIMMING FOR A BROCADED SLEEVE. 


Frourr No. 4.—This engraving shows a very pretty finish for a 
sleeve of light brocade for dreesy wear. The sleeve is cut in the 
wsual long, narrow coat style, and at the lower edge is under-faced 


The decoration illus-— 
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to make it look like ahem. A row of lace is then basted in, so that, 
it will be wider and fuller at the back of the arm than in front 
and over this lace is arranged another frill, which is festooned upon 


f 
| 


the sleeve at the outside of the arin, but does not cross the inside : 
It is headed by a bias strip of silk, gathered into little knots and - 


terminated on the upper side under a bow of ribbon. 
plush or of satin-bead passementerie may take the place of the knots 
if desired. 


FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 


Ficurt No. 5.—This arrangement may extend also over the side. 
gores, in Case no drapery is desired at the sides. 
front-gore only is covered with straight widths of black satin—one 
width being cut in two and joined to the sides to form fullness 
enough without a seam occurring at the center. These widths are 
gathered at the top and shirred by a cluster of gatherings half-way 
frem-the top to the bottom, thus allowing the fullness to fall below 
it in a deep Spanish fiounee.__ The latter is bordered at the bottom 


A band of | 


As illustrated, the - 


— 


by arow of jet passementerie, but knife-plaitings may be substituted . 


for the jet trimming, if desired. 
of pla 


In wool goods thix border will be ! 


or brocade - 


and in silk or satin it . 
will be as illustrated - 


ing fabric, 


EVENING DRESS, 


Ficure No. 6=— 
This engraving ill: 
trates a method of 
decorating or mak 
ing the front-gore of 
a dress copied from 
one worn by the great 
actress, Sarah Bem- 
hardt. The  plaited 
portion consists of 


material, shirred 
twice at regular in- 
‘tervals and so as to 
leave a flounce at the 


bottom. The fullness 
is then carefully di- 
vided and tacked so 
as to look like box- 
plaits—a fancy at 
present prevailing to 
a considerable ex- 
tent in all trimmings. 
The cross-trimming, 
which looks like fur, 
is composed of 
straight strips of rich 
silk ravelled out and 
laid in very close, 
thick, triple box- 
plaits, that are stitch- 
ed to the skirt through 
the center and thus 
round up into the full 
ruche _ illustrated. 
Shades are apparently 
used, but this is not 
the case, the shadow resulting from the effect ef the light. Any 


FicURE No. 6.—Front—GorE FOR A SEI 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ oa 
this Page.) 


or of some contrast 


FRONT-GORE FOR AX © 


straight widths of - 


color in silk or satin makes up elegantly in this manner: and, if 


desired, two shades of one color-or two contrasting colors may be 
used, with the darkest. at.the center or at(one(side. 
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DECORATION FOR A VELVET SLEEVE. 


Fours No. 7.—This sleeve is very prettily completed, and, while 
dreasy in effect, is very simply constructed. A wide bias section of 
brocade is turned under at the top and bottom enough for a finish 
and gathered slightly at each end. Thus arranged, the section is 
laid over the inside seam, and the gathered edges are stitched down 
under narrow panels of satin, which in turn are secured by three 
large, fancy buttons upon the upper half of the outside ones, and by 
blind-stitches along the under ones. Of course, any, combination 
desired may be used in place of the one illustrated, and, if preferred, 
jace may be basted into the sleeve at the wrist, should linen lingerie 
not be desired. 


- 


FINISH FOR A SLEEVE. 


Fiaure No. 8.—Of late, sleeves, whose wrists are faced or lined 
with a gay or contrasting color and turn back upon the outside, 
have become very fashionable, and indeed they are quaint and pretty. 
The one illustrated is made of brocaded satin, and the wrist is lined 
with plain satin and rolled backward for a short distance. From 
under the back of : 
the cuff start three 
standing loops of the 
plain satin, one ris- 
ing above the other. 
These may be omit- 
ted however, and the 
_wrist turned back to 
"a greater depth, if 
desired. Wool goods 
faced with embroid- 
ery or with satin or 
velvet, or either of 
_the latter completed 
with the other, will 
make up stylishly 
_with asleeve of this 
description. 


: SLEEVE-DECORATION. 


 Fievre No. 9.— 
’ Phe sleeve illustrated 
smade of satin and 
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biti ' Mi at the upper side is 
Rees neaay Re 


4); 
Ke cut from the seams 
| seus A to the elbow in a 
Hh i Tee triangular opening, 
Hi] Hh | 1 NN i\ which is: bordered 
SMU) Ie Islalilitite Ny ' with a row of narrow 


ee u jet. The opening is 
underlaid with a 
shirred section of 
satin, which forms a 
flat puff just above 
the wrist. The lining 
should not be cut 
away—only the out- 
side—so that it may 
serve to stay the 
shirring. Any com- 
bination of fabrics 
desired may be de- 
veloped in such a 
sleeve in a very effec- 
tive manner ; and, in 
| : place of the passe- 
, Rentrie, a cording or piping of contrasting fabric may be used. In 
, SMe sleeves the opening is underlaid with silk or satin laid in knife- 
Plaita, and a corresponding V is added at the top of the sleeve. 
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. “eurz No. 6.—Front-Gorz For aN EvEnine 
DRESS. 


(For Deseription see “ Dresamaking at Home,"' on 
Page 80.) 
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LADIES’ WAIST. 


Ficure No. 10.—The waist illustrated was cut by our “‘surplice ” 
waist pattern, No. 6882, price 7d. or 15 cents, The main portion is 
made of brocaded — 
goods, and the plaits 
are overlaid with 
satin. The neck and 
overlapping edge of 
the waist are then 
bordered with two 
standing frills of 
white lace under one 
of black, which forms 
a delicate and becom- 
ing finish, All white 
or all black lace may 
be. used, if preferred. 
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DECORATION FOR A 
SKIRT. 


Fievre No. 11.— 
A neat way to trim 
a new skirt or freshen ae 

a partly worn one, oe a . 
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is here repre- figure No. 10.—Lap1es’ Warst,—Cut by pat- 
sented, The tern No, 6882, price 7d. or 15 cents. 
bottom of (For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
the skirt this Page .) 
is cut in 


deep points, which may be lined with crinoline or 
silk, or piped with silk or satin after being lined 
with crinoline. A deep knife-plaiting, stitched 
at the top and again about two-thirds of the 
distance to its lower edge, is set under the 
points and secured to the skirt lining 

and to each point. Sometimes single, 

double or triple box-plaiting is used 

in place of the knife-plaiting and 

the plaits are so arranged as to 

come between the points. As 
a rule, the plaiting contrasts 
with the skirt, and any 
combination desired 

may be employed. 

Now that colored 
plaitings are used at 

the edges of skirts, 
lavender, yellow, car- 

dinal and pale-blue 
plaitings may be used 

in this way for even- 

ing skirts. 


SKIRT-DECORATION. 


Ficure No. 12.— 

, This flounce is pret- 
tily arranged, and is often used in place of kilt-plaiting. It is cut 
crosswise of the goods and as deep as required, and after the seams 
are joined and pressed, a hem is turned up underneath and e®her 
blind-stitched or herring-boned to position. Large, double box- 
plaits, widely spaced, are then made, and the spaces at the top are 
slightly gathered. Alternate sections of plain and brocaded goods 
are then joined, the brocaded ones being just wide enough to head 
the gathered edges, and the plain sections full enough to form into 
large, double box-plaits, whose edges are caught together in shell 
effect at the top of the plaits in the flounce. Any other combina- 
tion of goods desired may be used in making a trimming of this kind. 


SKIRT-TRIMMING. 


Fiaure No. 13.—This engraving illustrates a very dressy trimming 
that is easy to make and does not require any great amount of mate- 
rial, A narrow ruffle for the foot of the skirt is first made, being 
cut three or four inches wide and shirred at the top, and the fullness 
formed into narrow box-plaits that are caught to the skirt, between 
every two, to hold them in place. A bias or straight strip, as 
preferred, is then arranged above, after the top is gathered; and a 
tiny tuc-shirring is taken up on the under side near the bottom to 
form a frill. A seeond section, a little wider than the middle one, is 
then shirred similarly to form a ruffle at the lower edge, and at the 
top the fullness is laid in small box-plaits. The reversed on 
geen in the engraving shows how the plaits,and shirring are 
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hi shades, colors or fabrics may be united in making the trimming, 
if desi 
; SEIRT-DECORATION. 


Fiaure No. 14.—The engraving illustrates a very pretty, simply- 
made decoration for the skirt of a dress made of satin, eilk or any 
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Fraurg No. 11.—DEcORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 81.) 


suiting. It consists of a wide section that may be either bias or 
straight, as peat It is gathered into “melon” puffing, which is 
made by taking up a tiny tuck or gathering seam underneath, in the 
same manner as described and illustrated at figure No. 13 in this 
department. The tiny frill at the top and the wider one at the 
bottom are formed in box-plaits, which are tacked in place when 
the decoration is applied to the 
skirt. They may be pressed 
before tacking them. 


SKIRT-TRIMMING. 


Ficure No. 15.—There are 
two methods of producing the 
effect illustrated, and we will de- 
scribe both, leaving the choice to 
the discretion of the maker. Of 
course, there is but one way to 
arrange the two, narrow knife- NM 
plaitings at the bottom of the Ly met 
skirt, and, as the process is | ia 
familiar to every one, it will 
need no description. The vel- 
vet may be a flounce or the 
skirt itself, and may be cut in 
the tabs seen in the picture, or 
the points only may be cut along the lower edge. In either event 
the velvet should be lined with thin silk or fine crinoline. If 
the tabs are cut in the flounce, then the fringe should be set on the 
skirt underneath and between them, and the point of each tab 
should be caught down over the upper row of plaiting. If econo- 
my be no object, the fringe need not be cut in small sections, 
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FIGURE NO. 14.—SKIRT-—DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home," on this Page.) 


but can be carried underneath the tabs, and can then be used 
again in some other way in remaking the costume. If the points 
only are cut and the velvet extends to the top of the upper plait- 
ing, the fringe can then be cut in sections and sewed upon the vel- 
vet as illustrated, thus producing the effect of tabs. Like nearly all 
other decorations, this may be developed in any combination desired. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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FIGURE No. 13.—SkKImRT-TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 81.) 
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SKIRT-DECURATION. 


Freurs No. 16.—The engraving illustrates a novel method of bead. 
ing fine plaitings to be used at the bottom of a skirt or flounce. The 
plaitings are made and applied in the usual manner, and the heading 
consists of velvet sections cut to represent long, pointed slides, with 
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Figtre No. 12.—SKktrRtTDECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘* Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 81.) 


the middle portion of one side of each cut away, so that the ends 
may be slipped through openings made in the plaitings for the 
purpose. Each slide is lined with stiff crinoline and under-faced with 
silk, after which an edging of cable cord is applied. The ends lap, 
and thus a chain of slides is simulated. Satin may be used for the 
slides, and so may any contrasting or trimming fabric. For a coe- 

tume of black goods, the slides 
may be prettily lined with red 
or yellow. 


METHOD OF APPLYING SIDE OR 
KNIFE PLAITING. 


Fieure No. 17.—This engrav- 
ing Is only intended to showa 
method of sewing on fine plait- 
ing that is very popular at pres- 
ent, and stylish for basques and 
trains. The plaiting is made 

- and sewed by an _ ordinary 
seam to the portion of the gar- 
ment to be trimmed, with the 
plaiting turning upward and 
the right sides of the parts to- 
gether. It is then turned down 
to the seam and pressed flatly, 

thus leaving no heading. It may be sewed to the edges of garmenta 
in the same way, with stylish resulte, 


TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 


Fiourr No. 18—A pretty method of completing the gores of 
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FIGURE NO. 16.—SKIRT-TRIMMING, 
(For Description sce ‘‘Dressamaking at Home,” on this Page.) 


a dress skirt is here shown. The side-front seams are left open six 
or eight inches, and the gores are slashed at regular intervals to the 
same height to form blocks. One side and the lower edge of cach 
block are piped with contrasting fabric, and then underlaid with a 
narrow knife-plaiting of theysame. The trimmed edges are next 
lapped over the adjoining ones! enough to catch them together. 


FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY, 1881. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 
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16.—SK'R™DECORATION. 


(For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page R2.) 


nished us for this month's illus- 
trations in the Work-Table de- 
eataeae of the Deineator. 
lity and ornament are hap- 
ply combined in all of them, 
and the development of the ar- 
cles should not be considered 
's waste of time. Just now, 
tme hangs heavily on the 
pretty hands of many a lady, 
and the work here illustrated 
will be a charming substitute 
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or ribbon ig run over and under the splints near each wire, and wool 
or silk floss is also wrought about the splints outside of the velvet. 
Genius is still alert, it would seem, from the dainty designs fur- The two portions are connected by suspending ribbona, and ends sa 
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pica tte. 16. FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see “ Dreesmaking at Home,*’ on Page 82) 


FievrE No. 17.—MerrnHop oF APPLYING SIDE OR KNIPE PLAITING. 
(For Description see ‘“‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on Page &.) 


for that mischief idle hands are said to be always provided with. 


DUST-BRUSH RECEIVER. 


Ficurs No. 1.—This rece 
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Fieurgs No. 1.—Dcst-BrusH RECEIVER. 
(For Description see ‘The ok tee on this 


receiver is used for holding the feather- 


duster, and is made 
on the same plan as 
a whisk-broom re- 
ceiver. It may be 
purchased = untrim- 
med, and then de- 
corated to suit the 
. taste; or if any in- 
genious lady can form 
the basket of splints 
for herself, so much 
the more will she 
value the article.’ As 
represented, it is 
lined with cardinal 
satin and is trimmed 
at both the bottom 
and top with fancy 
fringe headed by 
box-plaited satin rib- 
bon. 
dinal ribbon crosses 
diagonally from the 
top to the bottom, 
and at the middle is 
eaught under a bow 
of ribbon. A cord 
and tassels suspend 
the basket prettily 


from the wall = in 
any convenient place 
desired. 


FANCY ORNAMENT. 


Figure No. 2.— 
The article illustrated 
has no special use, 
but may be suspend- 
ed from the chande- 
lier or in the window 
as an ornament. It 


is made of the wooden lighters which look like curled shavings of 
Walnut, and is strung upon wires in the same manner as the 


_ baskets illustrated in last month’s DeLineaTor were made. 


Velvet 


A band of car-_ 


tan, and the basket of willow. 


ribbon, completed by tassels, are 
fastened at the sides of the parte. 
Blue or red ribbon is most gen- 
erally used in making up the or- 
nament, 


WORK-BASKET. 


Fieure No. 3.—The basket 
illustrated may be purchased, 
standard and all, at any fancy- 
store dealing in such articlea 
The frame is of bamboo or rat- 

It may be decorated with any color 


desired, but blue and deep red are mostly used for the purpose. 
The basket illustrated ‘has a lining of ruby-red satin, and under its 
outer brim a row of ruby worsted balls is fastened, to form a sort 


of fringe. 
fully curved standard 
rods, but their actual 
service is only orna- 
mental. A_ heavier 
fringe may be added 
to the edge, if de- 
sired. The variegated 
fringes are very pret- 
ty, and come in ball, 
tassel and netted 
stylea, in olive, cardi- 
nal and other shades 


FANCY-WORK OR 
SCRAP BASKET. 


Ficcre No. 4.— 
This pretty basket 
may be used to keep 
the household darn- 
ing in until time ia 
found to do it and 
restore the articles to 
their regular places in 
the bureau or clothes- 
press; or it can be 
used for a scrap- 
basket or fancy--work 
basket, as may be 
preferred. Such bask- 
ets may be purchased 
at any fancy or wil- 
low-ware store,. and 
in a variety of shapes 
and sizes, either trim- 
med or untrimmed, 
the latter being most 
in demand, Satin rib- 
bon is then woven 
over and under the 
splints in basket style, 
and a bag of satin is 


Ruby satin mbbons ar peEcDlly tie together the grace- 
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FigGctRE No. 2.—Fancy ORNAMENT. 
(For Description see ** The Work-Table,”* on this 
Page.) 


next sewed inside the rim and gathered up at the top with a shirr- 


string of ribbon. 


Cardinal, cherry and-pale-blue_are the prettiest 


colors to use, and satin is the tnost fashionable fabric. 


84 THE DELINEATOR. 


ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


- As a fulfillment of promises made a few months ago, we have 
mtroduced the first of the designs with which this department will 
hereafter be devoted to producing, for the satisfaction of the many 
who write us for them, and for the others who do not ask, but who 
will no doubt appreciate their beauty and usefulness. 


DESIGN FOR A PIANO-COVER OR TABLE-CLOTH. 


Figure No. 1.—This engraving represents a very handsome 
design for a table-spread, piano-cover or stand-cloth. The model 
from which this illustration was copied is made on garnet wool can- 
vas with a rich, gold-colored floss, and is probably as effective a 
combination as can be suggested. However, personal taste, and the 
prevailing tint in a room where the article embroidered is to be 
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FigurE No. 3.—WoRK-BASEET. 
(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,"’ on Page 88.) 


used, must direct combinations. It is not unecessary to use canvas, 
as cloth, felt or Canton flannel may be preferred; but the meshes of 


canvas will be found of great assistance in following the pattern 
with regularity of stitch, The work is all done in a long, back- 
stitch or a sort of Kensington stitch, and is extremely effective. 


OUTLINE EMBROIDERY DESIGNS. 


Figures Nos. 2, 3, 4 anp 5,—All four of these designs, from 
the little darky dandy and the charming maiden making hay, to the 
music-master of the birds and the mischievous school-boy, are suit- 
able for embellishing tidies, screens, fans,mats, cushions, and table and 
other house linen of all descriptions. The outlines are generally fol- 
lowed in the Kensington outline stitch given in the December num- 
ber of the Detingator, but may also be wrought in shert back- 
stitch or fine chain-stitch. It is done with colored French marking- 
cotton in red, blue or black, the former being most often used. The 
darky faces are imitated with indelible ink, so that they will wash 
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Figure No. 4.—Fancy WorK or Scrap BASKET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on Page 838.) 


nicely; but if a sable face be desired, it must be cut from a bit of 
black flannel or cloth and arranged as represented. | 


THE METROPOLITAN CATALOGUE OF FASHIONS. 


This Magnificent Publication is 15 x 19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished Engravings; a full exhibit of Costumes— 
standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in March and September of each year; and every Subscriber receives a 
SUPPLEMENT, monthly, until the issue of the succeeding SEMI- 
ANNUAL. 

The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication 
of each Volume and its Successor. 

The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is furnished 
to yearly subscribers as follows: For Two Books (issued respectively in 
March roe September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued monthly), 
4s. oR $1.00. , 

~ These Books and Supplements will be sent by Mail to yearly subscribers 
in any part of the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid 


by us. Charges for carriage or postage, by Express, Parcels-Delivery oF 
Foreign-Mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 

THE STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of paper, and 
is specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will 
find it of great assistance in interchanging ideas with their customers. 

(a8™ There is also a Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter in weight 
Copies of this Edition will be Sold at the Counter for 1s. on 25 CENTS 
each. On receipt of price, together with 5p. OR 10 CENTS additional for 
postage, the Book will be sent to any part of the United Kingdom, the 
United States or Canada. 


(ar We have no Club Rates, and no Commissions are allowed to any om, 


on Subscriptions sent us. 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent St, Londen; or-555 Broadway, N. ¥. 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


Now that the real Winter weather, with its cold winds, snows and all this refers to the most fashionable and lady-like of. colors—to 
frosts, is with us, the heavier materials are eagerly sought for street wit, black. © 
wear. The French fashion of wearing fur costumes has also given 


an impetus to the use of plush and velvet, trimmed with soft, 


warm-lookin 
marabou. 
sive, and consequently are limited 


fur, heavy bands of 


ferior qualities of the materials, which are not advis- 


able, be used. 
Few people seem to 
ness Of plush, but in reality it is a 


ing material, and the fair dame who 
thinks all things becoming will be sur- 
prised at the effect she produces 


when arrayed in a plush dress. 
The reason of this is one of 
those numerous intangible 
things which we may ques- 
tion forever and forever 
without achieving an 
answer. Certain it 
is, that no one in- 
elining to em- 
bonpoint 
should in- 
dulge in a 
plush robe, 
for no mat- 
ter how 
tigh t-fit- 
ting it may 
be, or how 
straight in its $ 
outlines, it will * <p 
apparently make sa 
itg Wearer increase 
materially in size. 

_ Happily, velvet has noi 
-this effect, so that it may 
2 he recommended to all; for 
j upon the manner in which it 

i developed, depends altogether 

s the means by which it is made to 
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| croning costumes, and as the light 
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i are shown in very inexpensive’ qu 
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FievreE No. 2.—OvctTumg Em- 
BROIDERY DpEsi@n. 


Por Description ‘see Artistic Needle- 
. Work,” on Page 94.) 


but if, after 


These costumes are both elegant and expen- 


uestion the becoming- 


es effective upon. its wearer. 
atin is worn in combination only for 


alities, it 


chenille or bright, fleecy 


to a few, unless in- 


very try- 


colors 


is largely 
used for 
dress-s kirts, 
having as over- 
dresses tulle, mull, 
brocaded velvet, silk 
and brocaded - satin. 

Satin de Lyons seems to 
have momentarily usurped the 
place held by silk. One great 
point in its favor is that it does 
not become shiny, as do the 
heavier qualities of silk; and so 
it is specially desirable for toil- 
ettes that are to receive a great 
deal of real wear. And there is 
an immense amount of difference 
between the ordinary wear given 
to a costume and real wear. The 
one walking suit that often con- 
stitutes the “best dress” for 
the season must have much 
brushing and care, and the ma- 
terial gotten must be that which 
a sudden snow-storm cannot 
ruin, damp weather affect, or a 


_ crowded car convert into thou- 


sands of perceptible wrinkles. 
For this purpose satin de Lyons 
is good, better indeed than silk; 


all, the dress is to be worn, with alterations, for some 


. time, gilk is advisable, as rt never goes out of fashion. By-the-bye, 
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A magnificent gown of plush, worn at a matinée by a brunette, is 
of dark cardinal. The skirt is untrimmed, save by a cardinal 


w\S 


w& 
from un- 
der which 
shows a full 


plaiting of black 
satin. The polon- 
aise, sloping away 

from the front, is trim- 

med with chenille fringe, 

and s'lver bullet buttons close it 
to a short distance below the 
waist. The back is but slightly 
draped, and a shirred satin belt, 
starting from each side, clasps 
in front by means of an old-fash- 
ioned, indented-silver buckle that 
looks as if it were an inheritance 
from some dead-and-gone ances- 
tor, whereas in reality the only 
rough treatment it has ever re- 
ceived was from the silver-smith. 
A Directoire collar of salmon satin 
subléme, edged with Languedoc 
lace, is worn at the neck, and 
the sleeves turn back and display 
facings of the salmon. A vel- 
vet Fanchon ornamented with 
salmon-colored feathers, a tiny 
muff of satin and velvet, and long, 
black kid gloves are the only ac- 
cessories. The combination of 


silver and salmon seems unique, but-unique ideas are in vo 


satin balayeuse, which is almost invisible. 
over-skirt is a square tablier, laid almost smooth and fin- 
ished with a deep fringe of chenille of the same shade. 
Two widths constitute the back-drapery, and they 
are box-plaited to the band, the right side hanging 
long and straight, while the left is caught up, in 
the coquettish manner now so fashionable, to 
within a-quarter of a yard of the waist-line. 
The lower edge of the back-drapery is 
also finished with fringe. 

a tight-fitting cuirass, unornamented, 
save by a Louis Quatorze ruche of 
lace of the “bilious” hue that is 


The front of the 


The body is 


now most in favor. A silk 
wrap, lined with cardinal 
plush, is the outer-garment, 

and the Rubens hat of 
plush is trimmed with 
cardinal and sulphur 
feathers. Gloves 
of sulphur color, 
buttoning far 
up over 
the wrists, 
complete 
the outfit. 
This  toi- 
lette is an 
exception- 
ally elegant 
gy one, suited 
only for car- 

riage and theater 
wear, and even then 
one would tire of it 
very soon if seen too of- 
ten, for it has the singular 
effect of making the dark-eyed 


wearer look like a beautiful sis- 
ter of Mephistopheles in his famous 

scarlet and black. 

A plain, stylish costume of black velvet 

has the lower edge of the skirt cut in pointa, 


FIGURE No. 3.—OuTLINE Emu- 
BROIDERY DESIGN. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needie- 
Work,” on Page 84.) 


e, and 


how much more reasonable it is than cream-white and dull-steel ? 
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Two costumes of black satin de Lyons may be cited as expressions 
et very different in value while 
each possesses a stylish individuality of its own. One shows a skirt 
made full and short, and trimmed with a box-plaiting that is shirred 
The front-gore is shirred to form diamonds, and from 
each diamond depends a long ornament formed of steel beads. Strips 
of steel passementerie outline the sides, and the tablier, which is 
joined in with the side seams, is draped in panier fashion and edged 


of the elegant in dress that are 


at the top. 


with steel fringe. A Turkish 
sash, finished with long steel tips 
of thimble shape, is tied on one 
side. The basque fits the figure 
closely, and has an adjustable 
plastron made like the front- 
gore. The sleeves are orna- 
mented with a section of steel 
passementerie, reaching almost 
to the elbow on the upper side 
and finished at the wrist with 
a frill of Spanish lace. Origi- 
nality is evident in this toilette, 
and its wearer, to admire her 
own costume, must be willing 
to have, or at least to feign, an 
admiration for dull effects. 

A more inexpensive costume 
is also of satin de Lyons, The 
skirt is garnitured with two box- 
plaitings arranged above a helio- 
trope balayeuse. The drapery 
consists of an apron front dra 
ed high and two back-breadths 
caught up at one side. Spanish 
lace finishes the edgea. The 
basque partakes of the postillion 
design, and has accompanying it 
a heliotrope plastron, which may 
be worn or not, as desired. The 
sleeves turn back and are faced 
with heliotrope satin. 

The very general use of plas- 
trons, Directoire and Jersey col- 
lars has made variety in the toil- 
ette easily attained. Silk, velvet, 
satin, plush, satin de Lyons and merveilleuse are the favorite materials 
employed in their manufacture. Lace is pre-eminently the trimming, 
though fancy braids, fringe and swan's-down are in use. For the 
street, fur is the principal trimming ured. In almost every home 
there are pieces of silk or other material that are perfectly good 
and yet seem of no service. If they are large, a plastron may be 
made, which will aid in hiding the age of a bodice; but if they are 
not large enough for that, they may, with fhe addition of some 
trimming, be converted into be- : 
coming collars, which, my econo- 
mical little lady, will freshen up 
your partly worn dress for house 
or evening wear. 

The comfort of cloth dresses 
is experienced in these wintry 
days, and many are the blessings 
showered on Dame Fashion for 
havihg made them “the mode.” 
As the season progresses, the 
plaids seem to be discarded, the 
plain, dark colors or those with 
imperceptible colorings in them 
bemg preferred. Camel’s-hair, 
cashmere and merino are largely 
used for house dresses in the 
various bright and dull shades 
which are characterized as “ar- 
tixtic.” The reason for the use 
of this adjective is unknown, 
unless it be that they are gener- 
ally healthy -looking when bright 
and have a worn look when dull, 
suggesting use in times gone by. 

The pilgrimage costume meets with much favor and is specially 
becoming to young, slender figures. A very elegant exponent of this 
style is made of seal-brown camel’s-hair, The skirt is trimmed with 
a heavy kilt, and the polonaise has the front edge turned up and 
faced, a la laveuse, with écru Surah. The edges of the back are fin- 
ished with a deep, bias fold of the Surah. The girdle about the 
waist is of écru silk cord, and is carelessly knotted to show how 
‘many times the fair penitent has used it to flagellate herself. The 
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short cape is lined with Surah and negligently turned back, while the 
hood, as a matter of course, shows the same lini The bat tsa 
large Gainsborough of seal-brown, trimmed with a trailing plume — 
of écru. Long-wristed gloves of éeru, undressed kid are worn a 
proper accessories. 

he Midwinter season of parties and weddings is now at its 
height, and beautiful toilettes are shown for these festivities A 
novelty for bridesmaids consixts of costumes formed of plush and 
Surah in pale colors. eal aa 
heliotrope and pale-pink are 
oftenest chosen. With thee 
are worn furry hats of the Rv- 
bens or Gainsborough style, or 
else quaint-looking poke bonnets 
tied demurely under the chin. 

An elegant reception dress i- 
of pale blue brocade and mull 
The long train is ornamented 
with a triple balayeuse of old- 
gold, blue and heliotrope. (The 
reason for introducing the last 
color can only be ascribed to 
the prevailing fancy for oddities 
in combination.) The drapery. 
which is scarf-like, is of mull and 
is made to fall in large loope sx: 
ends over the train. Buckles «{ 

earl beads hold it in position 

he narrow, low, square neck is 
outlined with large pearl beacs. 
and a necklace of pearls ig al« 
worn. The slippers are of pale 
blue satin, the stockings of 
cream-white silk, and the gloves 
of the same shade ag the stock- 
ings. 

Au all-mull costume is made 
short for a young lady, and wor 
over a silk slip, white being the 
preferred shade. Swan's-down 
finishes the neck and _ forms 
the “ vaccination” sleeve, a ber 
of cream-colored ribbon bein 
placed in the center of it an 
allowed to fall in long loops and ends. The white gloves herve 
inserted in them bands of white silk embroidery, and are also edged 
with swan’s-down. The only bit of coloring introduced is the far, 
which is of Milanese workmanship and of pale blue. Cardinal. 
indeed bright red, is largely used as “color spots” and is found te 
be very becoming. 

A trained costume of black velvet, intended for a tall ma is 
made in Princess style and finished with a balayeuse of Languedc 
lace, and has a high Afedtect frill 
arranged about the neck. Thc 
drapery is of velvet brocade ex 
cislée, and is arranged in a quain! 
way suggestive of Florence and 
its dignified dames in the days 
of its grandeur. 

Trained toilettes of velvet are 
often found with the adjustable 
train, making them available for 
carriage and street wear. A 
short velvet dress is of dark 
purple and has trimmings of 

eliotrope plush, a dark blue’ 
garnitured with chaudion plush. 
and a bottle-green is finished 
with Nile green. Most of thee 
toilettes were iutended for ver) 
eleant “afternoon teas.” | 

Young girls are uot advised tv 
wear brocaded velvet, la Mode 


orduining that the velvet and 
xatin stripe is more suitable for 
them. Why is thie? Well, the 


Sphinx was afemale, La Mode ® 
one also, and the riddle of the Sphinx has never yet been solved. 
These striped velvets are particularly stylish in the dark blues, green: 
and purples most pope for there are popular shades even im thex 
dark colors, and the dark blue that is fashionable this year may 
tabooed: next. 

Corduroys are desirable in the numerous brown shades. x 
are good in these tints, and do not look like an imitation of vel,’ # 
A skirt of dark brown corduroy has an ov¥cr-skirt of Surah of, tt 
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same shade, and acoat of corduroy buttoned in double-breasted 
fashion with tortoise-shell buttons. A round hood, slightly gath- 
ered, ig of corduroy lined with red Surah, and the poke bonnet is of 
trown beaver faced with red Surah and trimmed with red and 
trown tips. The muff is sachel-shaped and made of the corduroy 
and Surah trimmed with browa lace. Gloves of dark brown are 
xlsa worn. 

Party dresses for young girls are in some instances such etherial 
aasses of tulle that one thinks some fairies from the Midsummer 
\izht’s Dream must be going to be robed in them, while others are 
~» quaintly and decidedly coquettish that one becomes certain that 
only the maiden of the nineteenth century may fitly assume them. 
Not that coquetry was by any means unknown before the present 
rra, but it seems just now to have attained a particularly winsome 
vrace and beauty. 

A tulle dress is of white covered with tiny pearl beads, or at least 
with imitations of them. Its trimming is Indescribable, but the 
veneral effect is that of puffs and puffs forming a wondrous whole 
‘Lat expresses intangibi Hye The neck is low and outlined with 
ivaded Spanish lace, which also trims the sleeves and long, white 
gloves, The fan is of white satin mounted on pearl, and the tiny 
white slippers are daintily seeded with pearl. Silver jewelry 1s 
worn, the necklace being wide and of fine fret-work, 
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A more ambitious costume, as it is intended to express more 
positively the prevailing ideas in reference to art, shows a front 
width of dull, sage-green satin embroidered in golden daisies 
and lilies. The train is of dark Venctian green velvet, and hangs 
in long, full folds that have ne trimming to relieve their straight, 
severe outlines, The neck is cut out in the deep, square style pe- 
culiar to mediseval pictures, and a stiff frill of gold lace edges and 
finishes it. The sleeves are long and pon Stand of satin being 
inserted between every two puffs. Old-gold kid gloves are worn, 
and a fan of peacocks’ feathers, mounted on tortoise-shell, is to be 
slowly waved to and fro in a graceful manner. The jewelry is of the 
Byzantine style. The fair wearer claims that her costume was 
copied from a picture, and that may be—but the picture must 
belong to this age; for the costume suggests the South Kensing- 
ton school in its embroidery, the Florentine Republic in its waist 
and sleeves, Catherine de Medici in its lace ruff, the Far East in its 
jewelry, and Burne Jones’ pictures in its combination of coloring. 
The dress, though, is lovely, like its wearer, who has the shade of 
hair most desired by painters, the Titian tint, and who is best 
pleased when told that 


‘she has trimmed her hair with the colors of Isis, 
Whilet thoee of the Cam glitter bright in her eyes." 
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To look at 8 dame dressed « la mode, one would think she had 
become infected with an Indian’s love for beads—they shine on her 
‘stume, encircle her neck, and, if she be robed for the evening, the 
cols of her hair are entwined with them. Black, blue, silver, gold, 
cardinal, pink and salmon’‘beads all vie for popularity, and, really, it 
is hard to tell which are the most used. On seeing the street 
tolettes, it seems certain that jet retains its position as favorite; 
‘ita glimpse at the evening toilettes, and lo! jet is forgotten. 

Several French dresses show pointed basques claborately trimmed 
with beaded fringe, a garniture that, for the edges of basques, had 
‘een forgotten for some time. An opera toilette is a combination 
of chaudron velvet and salmon satin brocade. It is made with a 
ong train, and above the balayeuse of Languedoc lace has medallions 
of white Derbyshire-spar beads. The pointed basque of satin bro- 
‘ade ig finished with a fringe more than an-cighth of a yard deep, 
teaded to match the medallions on the skirt. Deep ruffles of Lan- 
imedoe lace adorn the neck and sleeves, 

Tue elegant bead passementeries spoken of last month continue in 
favor, but they are noted only on elegant costumes. They are very 
‘Xpensive, and therefore limited to only afew. An ingenious girl 
could, if she desired, make the most elaborate trimming herself, by 
purchasing white net, having a design stamped or traced upon it, 
outlining it with beads, and then filling it in. After this is done, the 
caused net must be carefully cut away—very carefully too; for, if 
one thread be Sar ieee will soon be upon you, for your beads will 
tegin to fall off. The open-work embroidery done in silk or chenille 
may, of course, be also manufactured at home. It usually has a silk 
hand, by which to sew it on the costume A rich cardinal satin 
‘ostume, made short, is elaborately trimmed with embroidered bande 
of scarlet and gold. Gold buttons close the front and also the 
nght-fitting sleeve. 

Lace is growing in favor asa decoration. As pretty specimens can 
t readily gotten at a reasonable price, it is an advisable trimming, An 
“expensive and pretty street toilette has a satin skirt, trimmed with 
«Tost quilling and an old-gold balayeuse. The over-dress is of fine 
trench cashmere, finished with Spanish lace applied rather full. It 
draped high on one side, where a large bow of satin ribbon of the 
iwhionable shape seems to hold it in position. The coat basque 
Joses with enamelled buttons and has an adjustable gabot of Spanish 
cr that reaches below the waist. A silk wrap, fur-lined, is worn 
witu this suit, and a Fanchon bonnet of black satin, with Spanish 
we ties and silk pompons, forms a suitable and stylish accompani- 
Uett A muff of silver beaver.to match the cloak trimming, and 
nack gants de Suede, finish the picture. 

Ladies, who, by wearing chamvis or Cardigan jackets, are fully 
wupped against the cold and promenade all Winter with no heavier 
Wraps than their coat-basques or polonaises, have found the addition 
{the coachman’s cape stylish and advisable. The favorites are of 
ae beaver or the cheaper black fox, but plush and velvet are 
eqaently seen. As the capes may be made of plush without incur- 
if great expense, those who have many walking costumes prefer 
no the fur. Black and dark-brown are the colors oftenest used; 
¥ 


the latter, when it is heavy, strongly resembling seal-skin. In all 
cases a muff should be made to match the cape. Some capes of this 
shape are made of the fluffiest chenille imaginable, and they are really 
beautiful; but as they are almost as fragile.as a piece of fine China, 
it is not probable that they will be worn on the street until the 
early Spring. 

Deep chenille fringe is much used on wraps made of silk, satin,. 
satin de Lyons, Armure, drap @été, etc., and on these garments has 
largely usurped the place occupied by jet. A wrap of Armure, very 
heavy and rich looking, is lined with fuchsia-colored satin quilted in 
waves. The edges are trimmed with chenille fringe, very long and 
full; and the hood is tipped with a large chenille tassel. Looped 
cords, pendent from the middle of which are small tassels, close the 
front. 

Plush petticoats are chosen for evening wear with brocade over- 
dreases. These are called “petticoats,” and unless you give that 
name to them, the artistic world will think you very ignorant. 
Several ruffles of Languedoc lace usually comprise all the trimming, 
as these garments are such expensive luxuries that the wearer gener- 
ally wants to fully display the elegance of the material. Scarlet, royal 
purple and dark green are the favorite shades used for petticoats. 
Another combination is of plush and satin, the skirt being of the lat- 
ter material. The over-dress has a Watteau plait laid in the back, 
and along jabot of Duchesse lace is arranged down the front. This 
toilette was to be worn by a hostess at a kettledrum. 

The Scotch-plaid plush makes lovely hood-linings, revers and pock- 
ets, and will be found to brighten and make stylish some very ordinary 
suits, A pilgrimage costume of seal-brown camel’s-hair, the material 
oftenest used for these suits, has the cdge of the polonaise ornamented 
with it, and the silk cord knotted around the waist combines the 
various colors of the plaid. The Tain O'Shanter hat is made of the 
plush, and two seal-brown birds are supposed to give it the air of 
cravity So eypeopne in @ pilgrim, but alas! they do not succeed. Of 
the various large collars worn, the most popular are the Jersey, the. 
Directoire, the Medici and the Marie Stuart. The first two have 
already been described in these pages; the Medici stands up large and 
stiff around the neck, and should only be worn by slender, long- 
necked persons. It may be metamorphosed into a Marie Stuart by 
simply turning it down. It is oftenest made of beaded velvet or 
satin trimmed with frills of lace, and must have cuffs to match. 

A slight novelty shown on cloth skirts 1s the introduction of three 
or five silk, satin, velvet or plush tucks. The effect is good and suit- 
able, which may not be said of all the methods of trimming cloth. 
A dark-green cloth suit is made with a full, short skirt in which five 
tucks of sesthetic red plush are inserted, and, as the drapery is high, 
they show to good advantage. The edges of the drapery, basque and 
coat are finished with machine-stitching. The hood is lined with the 
red plush, and the pocket-laps are also made of it. A plush muff is 
carried, and the large green hat is decorated with red pompons, A 
blue suit has a darker shade of blue satin used for its tucks, a seal- 
brown displays écru Surah tucks, and a dark garnet exhibite chaudron 
velvet, the last forming a singular combination. 
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One or two cashmere walking skirts are finished with a narrow 
plaiting, and above it have placed, in the old-fashioned way, several 
rows of velvet ribbon about an inch and a-half wide. Whether this 
will be popular or not, remains to be seen—certainly merchants will 
rejoice if it is; for black velvet ribbon has been, comparatively 
speaking, “dead stock” for several years. 

Coats for children display linings of bright-colored Canton flannel 
that are pretty and comfortable to look upon, and suggestive of 
healthy, warm, happy children. When the lining is of a very 
pretty color, and the day warm and sunny, fond mammas turn the 
little coats back at the throat and so show a pretty contrast. Hoods, 
brightly lined, are on many of these coats; but a hood is not advisable 
on a chubby child of three or four years. No matter what your 
aspirations may be, if your darling be plump and short, do not, in an 
attempt to have her in the fashion, make her look out of shape. 

The principal lace used on children’s clothes for the street is the 
heavy Rassian, A charming cloak is of garnet velvet and reaches to 
the edge of the wee wearer's skirt. The fronts are closed with 
large and handsome pearl! buttons, and down each side is arranged 
a broad band of Russian lace. It does not trim the edges at all, but 
a deep collar of it is worn. And this, by-the-bye, is the favorite 
disposition of fur-trimming on long, cloak-like garments for ladies 
and children. The skirt is garnitured with a broad band of the fur, 
and the fronts of the polonaise are each trimmed lengthwise. The 
lower edge is machine-stitched, or the finish is invisible. Few but- 
tons are used, loops of cord passing from side to side and holding 
them toyether. 

Black beaver, silver beaver, chinchilla and black fox seem the 
favorite costume-trimmings in fur. Chinchilla is very artistic- 
looking on black, garnet or blue velvet. Black beaver and black 
fox look best on the various shades of gray and the lighter tints 
of brown. Silver beaver looks universally well, and, as it is very 
expensive, adds an air of elegance to any costume to which it 
may be applied. Leopard skin is not as fashionable this year as it 
was last, and seal-skin, as a trimming, finds a decided rival in seal- 
brown plush. 

A skating toilette is of dark blue velvet. The skirt is trimmed 
with a fine kilt-plaiting of blue satin, headed by a band of chinchilla 
fur. As this is very deep, no drapery is worn.. The easy-fitting 
hasque has a border of fur on the lower edge, and the collar and 
cuffs are also of the fur. The blue velvet polo-cap is trimmed with a 
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band of fur and an owl's head, and the muff is made of velvet lined 
and bordered with fur. 

Jetted cords, as a means of holding together lapel, revers and over- 
skirt openings, are pretty and stylish. As tassels are not a necessity, 
silk cord may be bought by the yard and fitted at home. By tne 
study of such little economies, the amateur dressmaker will, with the 
assistance of her fashion magazine and her patterns, achieve wonders 
in the domain in which she works, 

A little piece of advice that may not be amiss, is, do not, in | 
trimming a costume with machine-stitching, be induced to use any 
other shade of silk than that of the dress, La Mode has decided 
that it is not in good taste—machine-stitching is supposed to te 
the most unobtrusive of trimmings and should only attract attention. 
as does the quietly attired Quakeress, by perfection of neatness.’. 
The beauty and suitability of the trimming are lost when it thrust: 
itself into notice. 

Silk neckerchiefs are largely worn, trimmed with lace or fringe. 
They are specially becoming and so easily made, that, to lack of on . 
or two, is generally due to lack of desire for them. Black, pale- 
blue, Nile-green, heliotrope and the many tints of garnet are the | 
favorite shades, White—that is, cream-white—is exquisitely beaut:- 
ful, and, as a general thing, is very becoming. When wrapped hig: 
around the throat, it looks well with a dark street costume, mor 
especially if the material used be Surah silk. A full, Louis Quatora 
ruche, made of lace like the trimming, may, if the wearer have ; | 
slender throat, be worn, and will be found to give an artistic anc . 
becoming finish to the neck-dressing. 

It may be taken as a rule that all soft, fluffy-looking lingerie is 
becoming to slender figures, while flat, dead-white linen or smocth 
velvet, with lace laid on plain, is best suited to those who are inclire! 
to embonpoint. So the plump, partridge-like little woman must not, 
if she would look well, let her throat-trimmings be like those tha: 
belong to the slender, lily-like woman who may be standing next t: 
her. If the latter has her neck dressed with very full ruchings, ful 
jabot and lace frills, and the other displays only a linen collar turnci 
down and tied with a knot of ribbon, each will look as she ougit 
and will be an effective foil for the other. But if it all were reversed, 
then, indeed, would the lookers-on think they had gone back to thee 
days when only one thing was the fashion and everybody wx 
expected to wear that one thing, even if it made hundreds of beanti!.! 
women appear as awkward and ungraceful as the chief of the Fate:. 
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MODISH MILLINERY. 


The extremely cold weather which prevailed in France last 
Winter did much towards making plush and other furry-looking 
fabrics fashionavle for the chapeaux of this year. The French- 
woman, with her innate knowledge of the proprieties in dress, was 
perfectly conscious that soft silks and satins did not make the most 
elegant bonnets to be worn when the snow was frozen hard on the 
ground or when Boreas was howling terribly about one’s ears. Fur, 
beautiful as it is, 1s not becoming to all and, besides that, does not 
incline well to all shapes; and, therefore, plush. so long given over 
to upholsterers and stage-majestics, was brought out of its retire- 
ment and made into the most desirable bonnets of the season. And 
as it did not do to put flowers with plush, save on evening bonnets, 
feathers of all kinds and of all birds were eagerly sought and quickly 
converted into charming ornaments. 

So, the riddle of the sudden changes in the world of millinery is 
solved when the explanation is given that Paris was cold, and when 
the Parisians are cold, they dress, even to the minutest details, in 
garments that suggest warmth. No doubt, La Mode was consulted 
in regard to this; but then she is a woman, and women all love the 
gay capital of which Heine said, ‘‘When the angels in heaven 
grow tired, they open the windows of the sky and look out on the 
boulevards of Paris.” 

The individuality expressed by the bonnets of this season is quite 
as noticeable as the individuality shown in other wearing apparel, 
and no lady need mourn that she cannot find a bonnet to suit her 
face and general style. After all, the secret of a becoming bonnet is 
the manner in which itis put on, and we feel inclined to reiterate 
again and again the advice, “ Use your mirrors and study effects.” A. 
slight movement forward or backward will often transform an ugly 
bonnet into an extremely becoming one. 

The various shapes of the season have already been mentioned, 
the only novelty being the “ Bolero” hat, which, as may be imagined, 
is the shape worn by the Spanish cavalier. To make it thoroughly 
Andalusian in character, it should be trimmed with a scarf of bright 


scarlet satin falling in long loops and ends in the back. As the 
style is somewhat pronounced, it is only suitable to young faces ani 
to children. 

The large beaver hats have grown in popularity, ladies finding 
them very comfortable in extremely cold weather. Beavers ar: 
seldom worn back on the head, such a pretty, quaint look beinz 
produced when they are tied down in regular poke-bonnet fasli- 
ion. <A large, wine-colored beaver is trimmed with “scorched ” 
feathers—that is, with white feathers that have apparently been 
slightly scorched, Na enough to make the white écru and the ends 
acrisp brown. Broad strings of wine-colored silk, trimmed with 
café Languedoc lace, tie the bonnet securely under the chin; for, by 
the bending, all these hats are transformed into bonnets. 

Another hat, intended to be worn with a myrtle velvet costume. 
was of myrtle-green plush almost covered with myrtle feathers 
shading into blue. As the wearer had a short neck, no strings were 
used, but the hat was fastencd down by means of green May-bugs 
mounted on gold pins. 

Notwithstanding the cold weather and the neuralgia that. will cer- 
tainly be produced by them, the small bonnets are still the favorites. 
and millinerscan scarcely meet the demand for black plush. Very 
beautiful bonnets are made of real marabou—whith, by-the-bye, 
should be cut by a sharp knife, as scissors destroy the edge— 
and are preferred in some instances to plush. The marabeu wi!!! 
stretch very much, so that only a comparatively small piece is 
needed in making the bonnet. These tiny bonnets are gladly 
welcomed by those who are devoted attendants at the theatre and 
opera, as the stronger sex can see over the heads of the fairer and 
do not suffer as they did several years ago, when tie famous “ gig 
tops" were in fashion. A lovely opera bonnet is of ridged white 
plush, anda curtain is formed at the back by the artistic arrange- 
ment of two, small ostrich feathers. The front is ornamented witb 
a fall of beaded lace, and a circular bridle is composed of white plush 
trimmed with lace. A muff to match accompanies the bonnet. 
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Flowers are scarcely ever seen, unless it be on dark bonnets 
itended for evening wear, which are frequently brightened with 
«ep scarlet, orange, royal-purple or bright-blue velvet and plush 
owers, In all instances where they are noticed, bright, healthy- 
xoking colors are chosen in preference to dull, faded tints or any of 
ie very light shadings. 

The beaded crowns are as much worn as they were earlier in the 
son, 8 preference seeming to be given to dull steel and jet ones, 
ioagh gold is occasionally scen. A plush bonnet of the dark red 
iled “matador” has a crown of dull steel beads, and through the 
wricacies of the pattern the color shows in bold contrast. Scarlet 
umpons, tipped with steel, are placed on one side, and broad, scarlet 
qrah-satin strings are fastened with a dull steel ornament repre- 
oting a key of antique design. A very odd-looking Fanchon is 
' nymphe-Emew satin shirred very elaborately, cream-colored tips 
‘op over the hair at the back, and strings of the same mate- 
il ag the bonnet are shirred almost to the edge, producing a 
a¢uar but not very pretty effect. 

Astrenuous effort is being made to revive the use of gold braid 
i bonnets. Gold lace is largely used, and a certain amount of the 
aid; but the desire is to have the braid form the chief part of the 
imming. Blue, cardinal, purple and black velvet bonnets are shown, 
at have the entire shape covered with braid starting from the cen- 
r of the crown and winding around, ele! a space of half an inch 
tween the rows, until the extreme edge of the bonnet is reached. 
is not astyle to be strongly advised, as gold trimming of any kind 
comes loud in effect when indulged in to any extent. A row of 
id lage around a handsome bonnet worn by a brunette is often 
coming and pretty, but it should only be used when the bonnet 
one of many. 

Velvet and cloth toques, trimmed with bands of fur or plush to 
iich certain costumes, are i boca and stylish. Sometimes a.soft 
own is worn, again a cap inclining to the polo shape is made, but 
either cage the’ fur should be arranged in the form of a straight 
nd and no other trimming should be used. 

Seal-skin hats, except for skating parties, are not as popular as seal- 
in poke or Bernhardt bonnets. A seal-skin bird or robin red- 
cast, looking warm and bright, or a full, rich, brown feather con- 
tutes the only allowable trimming. 

The very large beaver hats are the ones worn by fashionable chil- 
on of all ; in the case of the baby a cap is, of course, placed 
der the hat, but with older children this is not necessary. Brown, 
ite and black are the favorite colors. If the little one have a face 
dining to the oval and what the poets call “ introspective eyes”, 
sure and tie her hat down in the poke style; but if she have a 
nning retroussé nose and a saucy-looking face, bang her hair in 
ny fashion and place her large hat well back on her head, letting 
ong plume fall on her hair, which, when her best hat is worn, is 
xen out of the Kenwigs plaits and hangs down her. back in charm- 
zdisorder. Seal-brown and black are more desirable than white 
rthese hats; for when the latter has gotten the least soil, it is not 
te endured. Wise mothers therefore get the dark colors. 

For boys, hats of the same shape, but of Lincoln-green felt, are 
vogue. Their prettiest garniture is a bunch of black cock’s- 
athers at one side. 

For the woman who has passed middle age and yet wants a 
coming bonnet, the small capote shape is most admired. It is 
naiderably } than the Fanchon, without the coquettish magni- 
de of the sore and has a faint suggestion of a curtain in the 
ines of a plaiting of plush that is arranged in the back. <A very 


elegant bonnet of this style is made of black plush, has its brim 
defined with large jet beads in front, and shows a frill of jet fringe 
drooping over the plaiting in the back. Two, small, beautifully 
curled tips are on one side, and the strings are of broad satin ribbon, 
very long, to allow for an ample bow. If one wishes to tie an easy 
and graceful bow, one string of a bonnet should be half a yard longer 
than the other, its position depending upon your method of tying. 

Shirred black satin bonnets, under-faced with erépe lisse, will be 
found lovely for the dear old faces that remind us of trials gone by 
and rest in the future. The Cottage shape, that worn by young 
Quakeresses, is the suitable one for this purpose. 

To return to the pomps, it is noticed that real point lace is being 
largely used on opera bonnets by its happy possessors, and that point 
lace handkerchiefs are made to do duty over tiny white plush 
Fanchons. Little trimming is then used, for the fair wearer wishes 
to display the beauty of her lace. A white plush bonnet has a 
handkerchief of old point lace laid over it, and the tiny square of 
mull in the center is hidden by a large pearl ornament that is 
supposed to hold it in position. The strings are of plush, lined with 
satin and edged with pearl bead fringe. 

Another elegant evening bonnet is of pale blue plush. Three frills 
of point lace are laid on it, and the plush strings are edged with point 
lace and fastened soine distance below the throat by three, large, pink- 
blush rose-buds. The effect on the fair wearer was such that she 
looked like a dream of the Watteau days developed in bisque. 

As the golden elephant superseded the golden pig, and that was 
ousted out of position by the sheep, now the golden rooster with all 
his majesty, or assumption of it, claims precedence among jewelry 
and consequently among bonnet-ornaments. From days immemorial 
he has been famous both in Biblical and legendary lore, but, as he is 
a conceited-looking fellow, one hopes that he may be thoroughly 
hen-pecked and driven out of the domain of the ladies—+. e., the world 
of fashion. The Empress of Austria suggested the pig by her adven- 
tare, the Indian excitement the elephant, the tiny Infanta of Spain 
the sheep, but the reason for the use of the cock has as yet had no 
explanation. Doubtless, one will be given ere long. 

Branches of holly, showing the leaves enamelled in green and the 
berries in red, are pretty bonnet-clasps and quite in keeping with the 
season. Large balls of flame-colored gold also form handsome and 
stylish ornaments, When any number of these ornaments are used, 
the addition of feathers is unnecessary ; and in such a case it is 
advisable to get good and odd ones of their kind. By odd, we do 
not mean the terrible army of bugs now prevalent, but rather the 
unique designs that partake of the Byzantine types—the ornaments 
that are copied from the Di Cesnola collection, and ones that will be 
suggestive of an artistic eye and cultivated taste. Ornaments for 
evening bonnets are frequently of strung beads, pearl, steel, silver or 
gold, as well as of dead gold and hammered silver. The pearl ones 
seem the favorites, but those of the hammered silver are most 
stylish and, it may be added, the most expensive. 

The old-fashioned paste buckles, of such paste as for some un- 
known reason cannot be made now, are really worth their weight 
in gold, and fortunate is the fair one with ancestors who possessed 
such “trappings” and handed them down to posterity. Without 
doubt, we may all claim ancestors; but we cannot all claim careful 
ancestors, who thought enough of future generations to desire to 
leave them some: of their “gawds”. And this may be used as a 
hint to the present generation, to save some valuables that their des- 
cendants may be thankful for them—in illustration of the Scriptural 
truth, that “we lay up a hoard, knowing not who will gather it.” 
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In finish, as in form, Fashion works many changes, and while in 
€ former the difference may be less perceptible, it is none the less 
portant. The work of “finishing up” is oftentimes more puz- 
ig than any other part of the making of a costume, and yet 
“ems and really is quite simple when one understands how to go 
outit. There are certain rules which never vary, but there are 
hers that depend upon the texture of the material, or the arrange- 
‘nt or effect it is desirable to secure. , 

‘Ik should never be pressed with a hot iron. The very best silk 
injured by such a process, ahd cheaper grades are sometimes 
lly defaced by it. 
ings it to the surface, producing the shining, greasy appearance 
uch js the very thing most dreaded in the wearing of silk dresses. 
hen silk with colored selvedges is to be made up in any way 
ere there is a possibility of the selvedges being seen by the dis- 
cement of drapery or by any other means, they should be cut off 
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f any oil remains in the texture, the heat — 


before making up. No hesitancy need be felt about doing this, as 
there is no danger that the silk will ravel enough to prove any 
objection. After the edges have been joined, flatten the seams 
between the fingers, but, we repeat, do not press them. 

In applying a facing to 8 skirt, the proper way is to lay the skirt 
upon a table or lap-board after having run the facing to its lower 
edge, and then turn the facing up on the under side, keeping it 
smooth under the hand and basting the top to position. It may 
afterward be run permanently by hand or stitched with a machine, 
but’ in every instance should first be basted. The slightest wrinkle 
or the merest drawing of one from the other is noticeable, particu- 
larly in a skirt that is to be made up plainly ; and it is very easy for 
such defacements to occur, unless the facing be smoothly basted at 
the top in the. manner described. If there is to be no trimming 
upon the bottom of the skirt, it is advisable to line it_ throughout or 
at least far enough from the bottom to allow the,drapery to conceal 
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the stitching of the top, and then sew the top of the facing upon the 
lining, so that no stitches will be visible upon the outside. It is 
always best to have the facing and iining as near like the mate- 
rial im color as may be convenient. If the goods be very heavy 
and you wish to avoid adding to its weight by a lining or deep 
facing, catch the top of the narrow facing so lightly to place that 
the stitches will be as nearly as possible invisible. A narrow 
skirt is more apt to retain its first outline if a narrow lining of 
Wigan or other fabric that does not easily lose its stiffness be 
inserted between the outside and facing. 

The matter of applying a braid binding is regulated chiefly by the 
fancy of the maker. The edge ts less likely to become frayed if one 
is added, but, nevertheless, they are often omitted. When a braid 
is added, the skirt and facing are placed edge for edge and the mar- 
gins are concealed by it. When the braid is omitted, they are joined 
so that the raw edges come upon the inside after the facing is sewed 
to place. 

How to finish a plain train is often a matter of considerable doubt 
to the amateur dressmaker, and the present season authorizes some 
new and stylish departures. Once it was considered objection- 
able to have the train “turn over,” and, to prevent its doing 80, 
well-stiffened, lace-edged ruffles or plaitings were arranged under- 
neath. Now, the favor with which classical draperies and outlines 
have been received has led to the edict that the train may turn over 
with the novement of the wearer, without violating any of the laws 
of Fashion. And, in order to have the effect as harmonious as pos- 
sible, the train is deeply under-faced with the same or a contrasting 
material. the under-facing always being of the richer texture if there 
is any difference. Sometimes a piping is inserted between the edges 
of the outside and facing, but fully as often they are run evenly 
together. This practice of adding a deep facing is only adopted with 
long, plain trains, but in every instance the edges should be under- 
faced for at least afew inches. When trimming is applied, lace-edged 
ruffles are also arranged underneath. The edges of a plain train 
should never be bound, but they may be piped, and, except in the 
instance of a contrasting lining, a lace plaiting or balayeuse is added. 

Trimmings are finished in such a multitude of ways that it would 
be impossible-to describe them all. Knife-plaitings are always cut 
crosswise of the goods, and are generally turned under at the lower 
edge in a narrow hem, which is caught down by long, running stitches 
or hem stitches. When the depth exceeds three inches, the hem is 
usually about an inch wide and is made in the same way or held in 
place by two rows of machine-stitching. The top is usually turned 
down sufficiently to form its own heading and is stitched from one- 
fourth of an inch to an inch from the edge, according to the depth 
of the trimming. - 

Ruffles are finished with blind hems—that is, they are turned up on 
the outside and slip-stitched so that a roll like a milliner’s fold is 
produced along the edge, and they are alao turned up narrowly 
upon the wrong side and invisibly hemmed. Whenever machine- 
stitching is employed. it is inserted so as to produce the effect of 
being selected to enhance as well as strengthen the decorations. 

Originality in the matter of trimming 1s a feature of the presert 
styles, and nearly every variety of skirt-trimming has its method of 
finish peculiarly adapted to it. Several prevailing fancies in this 
line are illustrated in the “ Dressmaking at Home” in this magazine, 
and an accurate description accompanies each of them. 

Shirrings are not strictly trimmings, although they are always 
decorative in effect and the manner of arranging them permits of sev- 
eral variations. Welt or tuck shirrings are formed by taking up a 
tack of whatever width desired and running it with stitches not more 
than an-eighth of an inch long—as much shorter as you can—and 
then drawing the thread to render them as full as may be desired. 
Plain shirrings are made by running short stitches flatly through 
the material; and gauging, which is the name of the shirring 
inserted in the backs of skirts etc., is, produced by running longer 
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stitches in parallel lines, withont seeking to have the stitches cm 
under and over the material uniformly in the different rows. Ou 
this latter precaution was considered imperative, but now the chi 
attraction of such work is in its irregularity. It is always best t 
to sew a stay under shirring of any kind, unless the part be strengib- 
ened by a lining. 

In conformity with reigning modes, it is quite popular to fin: 


_ the edges of draperies and basques to appear as if they were her: 


med and yet not allow the stitches to show. To accomplish ti. 
effect with draperies, it is often necessary to line them, the lin:r. 
being always very light in texture. The edge is hemmed upon t+ 
lining. and the means of finish is thus concealed. With basques 
edges may also be hemmed upon the lining. Very often, howet: 
the edges are turned up and machine-stitched twice, clearly detfinz: 
the hem. . 

Sleeves are now sewed in with only enough fullness at the wp « 
render the seam easy, and are often fitted as close to the am « 
they can be comfortably worn. Lace sleeves should not, howeve 
be fitted too tight, as a slight strain will tear the delicate mesh. 

We have mentioned the principal changes of finish occasioned tr 
recent variations of Fashion. In addition, there are several iter: 
relative to the cutting and fitting of garments, which, thors: 
always the same, we will repeat for the benefit of readers who hav 
not seen the preceding articles oh this subject published in ‘ve 
DELINEATOR. | 

In cutting any garment, no matter how well you may de. 
yourself acquainted with its shape, always read the directions cc 
tained in the label of the pattern. Place the pattern upon the ms- 
rial, cut the garment out according to the directions, and then vi 
can go ahead with the satisfactory feeling that you have mais 
good beginning. If the material is limited in quantity or of av 
narrow width, it may be best to first cut the lining and take adv.’- 
tage of what is thus saved in cutting the outside. After has... 
fitted the lining to the proper tightness, pull out the bastings, lav i- 
lining smoothly on the outside and pin it in position, so that the: 
responding portions will not slip apart at the edges. Baste the v.’ 
side upon the lining, and then baste the seams as before. We are .0 
favor, however, of cutting the outside and lining together wht. 
such a method of procedure is convenient, as it saves time, wer 
and any possibility of cutting two fronts for the same side, etc. 

There are many ways of finishing the edges of basque or ;o'> 
naise seams, but we know of none which gives such universal say 
faction as to open the seams and either overcast or blind-stitch !& 
edges, sewing casings upon seams that are to have whalebones. 4 
neater finish is produced by binding the edges. but if one be pres 
for time, overcasting will give equal satisfaction. It may be ake 
what seams should be whaleboned? All waist seams that do 1 
curve very much, and likewise all darts, may have these additior-. 

It is a good idea to sew on the buttons and work the button-hv- 
in a dress-body before stitching the under-arm seams, as the wi- 
can then be fastened with a certainty of knowing just how rz 
it is going to be. 

A few suggestions in regard to linings may save some from cor: 
mitting the error of using light linings for soft, dark goods, wh: 
pull out just enough at the seams to disclose the lining—onl\: 
thread-like line it. is true, but sufficient to mar the beauty of anv 
dress. If light lining must be used, a strip of thin silk should > 
basted along the edges of the seams between the lining and the ov 
side. Linings that are black on one side and white on the o1'« 
can be procured, if desired. : 

In cutting, save your hands and patience by using well-sharpenx 
medium-sized shears or scissors. ave at hand a colored pencil o 
a piece of chalk—French chalk is the best—, with which to mark jr 
forations. Let the needles for basting be longer than those us< 
for ordinary sewing. These details may seem trifling, but a lit 
attention bestowed on them will smooth your labore considerais 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packaasgs of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 
ordering, spectfy the patterns by their numbers. 

On receipt of $3.00, or 126.. we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 
16s., n Patterns. 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 
£1. 8s,, in Patterns. 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a selection of $15.00. 
£3., in Patterns. 

Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid ; but Parcels- Dei" 
or xpress charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, if possible, send by Draft or Post-U.” 
Money-Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without Reg'e 
ing tt. HE. BUTTERICK & C0. 
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THE LINEN CLOSET. 


There was a period in the history of womankind, and a happy 
ay it was too, when the linen closet afforded quite as profound 
n area for an expenditure of feminine enthusiasm as does the deco- 
tive-art interest of to-day. It may be said that the linen closet 
‘as bounded by narrow limitations, but that assertion is made by 
10se who do not know whereof they speak. 

Before the writer lies a pile of damask linen, just exhumed from 

camphor-wood chest for its annual inspection, and exceedingly 
recious because a loving tenderness was entangled in its fibers and 

‘oven in its warp and woof. ) 

A beautiful young girl, who was to be wedded when her sailor 
iptain had made one more trip to China and elsewhere and then re- 
uned to America by way of London Town, was the first possessor of 
is antique chest. The voyage occupied two years, a long time 
»mpared with the period required now; for in her day steam was 

useless, arrant idler, infesting only the clouds and wasting its 
imense energies in all-unconscious nothingness. This wedding 
as to take place, ‘God and the wild winds willing,” said the 

iptain, “before the termination of the year of our Lord 1795.” 
he wild wind was propitious, but God was not; for the ship came 
ome and brought the brave fellow to die in his Mary’s home of 
me relentless fever that caught him in the Indies, and, after consum- 
g his strength, relented sufficiently to permit him to waste away 

the last under the tearful sunshine of Mary’s eyes and be buried 

1a wild New-England promontory, where the winged head of a 
one cherub, which his unwedded bride had carved upon his tomb, 
uld always look out upon the sea which he loved, but which, in 
turn for his love, wrecked his life by its treacherous calms after 
| angriest storms had spared him many and many a time. 

This pathetic termination of an idyl of the sea left a chest of 
ten for this century to look upon with wonder. It is a large 
llectioa of napery, little of which has ever seen service. Its 
st owner was born in the upper ranks of middle life. She pos- 
ssed a respectable social position and: the education of a gentle- 
oman, but was without an inherited income from landed estate, 
d wrought with her own hands in many a grade of toiling that 
ould at this. moment be considered menial in the extreme. As 
any body had yet found out just where the lady-like leaves off and 
e menial begins in woman’s work! There are too many queer 
d unreasonable grades sige to toiling in our day and genera- 
. The significance of menial labor fluctuates from season to 
ason, rising and falling from one grade to another like the mercury 
a glass tube. We all see its variations, but we do not explain them. 
me time in the future the uses and abuses of thie variable term 
ill probably receive serious consideration and, if possible, be 
ade to take its own place and keep it. In the older days of our 
untry it was not only reputable to toil, but idleness or unremunera- 
re effort were treated with contempt. Successful industries were 
the very highest degree honorable to woman. The quality of the 
sults of her endeavors graded the glory which enolosed the busy 
ue, brown hands and the handsome, intelligent head of the belle of 
te colony. 

This girl’a father loved her well and tenderly, and he would have 
len cake: to glad to have enriched her, but there were many mouths 
feed beneath his roof. His lands were broad and fertile, but there 
asa limited market for his products outside of his own dwelling. 
ary asked her father for a ploughed field of proper soil for flax- 
owing and also for a supply of seed. This gift was her dower, her 
t aad hor trousseau. She hadher own deft and willing hands, and, 
r the rest, she asked of Heaven in simple daily prayer for the 
uurishing rains and kindly sunbeams. She sewed her flax seed 
hen the moon was of a propitious age and also in a friendly mood, 
oons in those days being exceedingly sensitive to respectful con- 
leration; and her father harrowed the field and covered over this 
en andeverps chest of linen with developing earth. The skies 
ere kind to the watchful girl Imagine how eagerly she looked for 
in that was not too heavy nor yet too scanty, and for suns that 
ould warm without breathing scorching airs upon her yet unseen 
musehold and personal fabrics. By-and-bye, after a favoring Sum- 
er was more than half-sped, the little, brown stalks of flax bore buds 
at opened like blue eyes to answer the young girl’s smiling. Closing 
‘ain, the blooms ripened to a russet tinge, and handful by handful, 
e flax was pulled up by the roots, tied in bundles, and its seeds 
aten out, tobe given back as compensation to her father. Then 
e spread out the stalks thinly upon the earth where they had 
own, and waited for Autumn suns and storms to waste the outer 
ells or husks of the stalks, and thus leave the linen fibers bare 
t further purifying processes, 


Then she carded and spun her flax into thread and wove it into 
damask for her table and into plain linen for other uses, against the 
time when her sailor should come home and complete their house. 
Can you imagine her pretty little figure bending, day after day, over 
the uprooting and the spreading and then che gathering of her flax? 
To-day, a new pattern of embroidery or one borrowed from ancient 
dames of the needle and tambour-frame, is eagerly sought, begged 
or pilfered, and then incorporated with the other productions of the 
delighted needle-woman who obtains it. In Mary’s day a novel 
way of drawing out the long threads of linen or wool through a 
flaxen twine harness, so that the weaver. could produce a newer 
and prettier pattern of damask or brocade, was the enthusiasm of 
the lady. During the Winter evenings by the great wood fire she: 
sat at her little flax-wheel, her fect busy with its treadle and her 
fingers twisting her flax into thread, her sense of touch more than 
her eyes keeping the card even in size and firm in its coiling. It 
was a pretty picture, as our most perceptive artists have believed, if 
we may accept the testimony of their pictures. To-day, in a fresh 
frenzy of fondness for old things, many drawing-rooms of New 
York, embellished with settings of untold richness and mdiscribable 
magnificence, have a tiny flax-wheel included among their articles 
of beauty. It is a picturesque object, with its distaff of tress-like 
flax, and its carved cocoanut water-cup that was wrought into 
beauty by some becalmed sailor whose thoughts were lovingly 
turned homeward. 

The before-mentioned chest of linen was never used by the girl 
who planted its flax, spun it, wove it, bleached it in her father's 
meadow under Autumn sun and shower, cut and made it up with 
deft neatness, and then wrought the cypher of her maiden name in 
every table-cloth, napkin, pillow-slip and sheet, though there were 
two dozen each of everything before the time came when bereaved: 
kins-people asked for just one piece of Mary's handiwork for sweet 
memory’s sake. 

Did this womanly and helpful young woman die because her 
sailor did? No, indeed, she possessed too healthy a nature; but 
she bore a tender and loyal soul for all that, and she did not do 
what romancers would expect of her. No, she married a good 
man who had been left with a brood of motherless little ones, 
and not to wed was considered a disgrace, because women were in 
an unpleasant minority—unpleasant, not for themselves—in those 
days. The linen she had made shé left in her mother’s house, and 
sometimes—not that she did not love her husband, but for reasons 
that women only can understand—she paid a special visit to her cam- 
phor-wood chest. Once a year she removed the damask treasures, 
touched tenderly and tearfully one by one the beautiful, strange 
fabrics and gems bronght by her first lover from far-off lands to 
be her bridal gifts, and then she folded up her linen, laid her young 
heart away in its lavender-scented folds, and went back again stur- 
dily and smilingly to her not unhappy life and its many duties. 

trangely enough, in her will she left this chest to a lad who was 
her nephew. It was his undivided own. This is the story of a 
woman’s work and worthiness in the times before women were born 
to ease and to ready-woven and bleached damask and bed linens, 

February is the month during which all careful housewives look 
after the interests of their closets. March is the beginning of the 
Spring publications of approved styles of human apparel, and the 
mother of children shesctore chooses February as the time for select- 
ing and making new under-garments and for remodelling and repair- 
ing old ones for the Midsummer uses of herself and her small de- 

ndants. February is essentially the house-month of the thrifty 

ousekeeper. The number of American housekeepers is less and 
less every year, who use linen upon their beds. Some of those who 
cling to it in Summer prefer the soft, fuzzy warmth of cotton in the 
Winter time. There are ladies again, who would prefer linen, if the 
first outlay required for its purchase were not 20 heavy, since, 
taking the years as they come and go in prolonged succession, hnen 
costs no more money than cotton, because the former has a superior 
endurance. But if chemicals are not safely locked away from the 
clutch of the indolent laundress, linens last little or no longer than 
cottons. 

Sheetings for double beds should be two yards and a-half wide at 
the very least, and their lengths, when finished, not less than two 
vards and three-fourths. A sheet of niggardly size is an abomina- 
tion to the tidy housewife, who loves to see the edges of her precious 
mattresses safely tucked away from the hands of restless sleepers. 
The hems of sheets are broad at the top and narrow at the bottom, for 
reasons unnecessary to mention. Fine sheets sometimes have a 
wrought. hem or a hem |that/ishemetitched, or. may be a cluster of 
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tiny tucks js added to a sheet close to its widest hem. If the latter inexpensive for the purse of even the most economical housewitr. 
ornamentation be selected, a provision for its tucks must be made Hand-towels should be looked over and replenished. Those fer 
when planning the length. The decoration of the sheet makes turn- the kitchen should be assorted: some of them should be divided ai 
overs or sheet-shams quite unnecessary, and there is something in doomed to the floor-cloth hooks, and others, always with a tape lc, 
, the very word ‘‘shams” that gives an unpleasant look to such bed- at each end of them where a roller is not in use, should take the pis: 
ornaments, be they ever so elegant. Sometimes, however, they of the old towels. A plentiful supply of kitchen-napery is a marie. 
appear to be requisite to the agreeable appearance of the sleeping incentive to housewifely tidiness in the busy part of one’s estst- 
room, but they might have a pleasanter name without injury to their lishment. | 
elegance. From the dining-room table-linen choose such table-cloths as az 
he ends of the pillow-slips should be finished like the tops of the very nearly worn out, cut them into large towels, hem them nie«!y, 
sheets, provided they be not closely fitted and buttoned over their and keep them to lay over accidents that befall a freeh tablecl:, 


cushions of feathers. or devote them to the uses of the children, who require almox 
It is well, when looking over the linen closet, to pick out such unlimited supplies of clean “ wipes.” 
sheets and pillow-cases as have seen the largest share of their days Of course, a careful shopper is always alert for pretty patterns a. 


of usefulness and yet are still unbroken, and lay them carefully aside good qualities of table linen, opportunities for good bargains com: 
that they may come into service when an unusual number of bed now and then within her reach all the heed round, but seldom -, 
changes are required. Supply their places with new ones and thus frequently or so satisfactorily as during Midwinter. Many lad... 
keep an abundance of fresh bedding for emergencies. ! prefer for their handsome cloths a plain, round-threaded and :: 

A practical housewife has found out by experience that the hand- too-fine linen, which they embroider in quaint patterns of trail: 
somest cotton sheeting, and by far the most durable variety, is vines, buds or blossoms in fadeless flosses) Sometimes above a|.: 
unbleached. Such of her family as once insisted upon having woolen border is worked a suitable quotation in large German text or“: 
sheets upon their beds at Midwinter are likely to take more than English lettering upon each of the four sides, each text bez: 
kindly to unbleached goods. They are soft, fuzzy and clinging, and selected so as to extend quite across its own side of the cis. 
everybody knows that white, as white, is no longer admired for any- Of the same sort of linen, pieces one yard by three-fourths oj 3 
thing. Unbleached cottons are among the elegancies of the lady's yard in size are frequently embroidered in similar patterns to wv 
wardrobe, and why not for the linen closet? If unbleached sheets over the cloth beneath the carver’s paraphernalia and also to su-iav 
are not pleasing to the eye, they certainly will be to the touch. the coffee or tea tray, or perhaps to receive the soup-tureen, whic: s 
Therefore the unbleached material, in fine, smooth texture, is neatly usually in the hostess’ care. , 
hemmed and brought into use in the chambers of domestics until Counterpanes and bed-blankets cost much less money toward t!: 
they are perfectly white, when they are promoted to the best shelves end of Winter than they do earlier in the season, because the m:- 
of the closet and a new supply of unbleached articles takes the places chant desires to make space for his new Spring goods, which alw.ts 
they have occupied. Pillow-slips of unbleached cotton are treated occupy more room than do the goods for other parts of the vew. 
in the same manner. Ladies are not always practical. They sometimes fail to take th 

The table-cloths of the kitchen, if they threaten to break, should matters into their minds with sufficient intelligence. If a lady x 
be cut up, hemmed and devoted to the dish-washing department, and secure a seven per cent. interest for her money, she considers here! 
new ones of unbleached linen damask made to take their places. exceedingly fortunate. If she secures the necessities of her hou: 
Glass-wiping cloths should not be of elderly linen, because of its tell- at ten per cent. reduction from their usual cost, it is equal to a‘. 
tale fibers, and because there is a linen provided for glass sufficiently per cent, investment, and is quite worthy her careful consideratio: 


EN MASQUE. 


Who does not enjoy with a keen sense of enjoyment a masquerade looks the best. It would he advisable for the stately Spanish |sj 
party? That scene, where bright and brilliant, sad and somber robed_ to practise mano’. vering with her fan a few days before the par 
forms tend to make a variegated picture that delights the eye and_ to be taken, if she wish to fill the character to perfection. 
excites the curiosity and renders each one desirous of knowing who A toilette that should only be worn by the possessor of a fine nz 
the other maskers may be! Oh! the quips and sarcasms that are al- ure and a handsome neck and arms, is that peculiar to the days wher 
lowed at this time! And oh! the love-making, that is as certain to ‘‘(treece was an empire.” This consists of a full dress of white ca! 
die out with the candles that illuminate the festivity! A fairmaiden mere, bordered at the lower edge by an embroidery in gold or si: 
must indeed be more than human if she cannot enjoy this scene of of some Grecian design (the walls-of-Troy is a special favorite! 
beauty and merriment, made more enjoyable by the air of mystery! Another band of embroidery encircles the waist, and the neck : 

As few like wearing hired costumes, it is well to know what can finished with a narrower band. The peplus or shoulder-mantle & 
be easily gotten up at home, be strictly correct and beyond the criti- the same bordering, and is fastened on the shoulder with ornaments 
cisms of the wondrous Fadladeen of society. clasps. The hair is parted and waved on each side of the fa? 

The costume of a peasant girl of Britanny is one particularly drawn back in a loose twist low on the neck, and ornamented wit 
becoming to brunettes. The skirt, short and full, is made of white fillets of gold or silver. White stockings and sandals are worn. _ 
flannel, trimmed with a bordering of scarlet a-quarter of a yard The Catherine de Medici costume is elegant, and, unless one: 
deep and neatly arranged above the hem. The jacket bodice is fortunate enough to possess the materials, expensive. It consists 0 
made of scarlet cloth or flannel, fits the figure closely, and reaches a full skirt of white silk, ornamented with large pearl beads - 
nearly to the throat. The sleeves are of the same color and material, pointed bodice of crimson silk displayed in the original wearer tp 
and are quite tight, turning back at the wrists in broad, flaring cuffs. thirteen-inch waist of which she was so proud. The sleeves 
The body and sleeves are both trimmed with a braid composed of of white satin, puffs of which are separated by bands of crimso 
black velvet embroidered in worsted, yellow being the favorite shade. silk. Three stiff frills of lace are arranged around the neck, stane:n: 
The coquettish little apron is of a deep mulberry color, fastened with out by the assistance of the fine wire which is run through tha 
a ribbon tied in a bow at one side. A cap of white linen fitsthe head A tiny cap of crimson velvet, ornamented with pearls, rests on tk 
closely, coming to a point at the top, and a necklace, composed of highest pinnacle of the highly dressed hair, and a fan of whl 
several rows of amber and jet beads, encircles the throat. feathers 1s slowly and proudly waved to and fro. . 

A German girl wears a white skirt below a black velvet jacket A Marquise de Pompadour has on a pink silk skirt, over whict! 
laced with crimson cords, White stockings, and low, black shoes, draped a black lace shawl; the pointed bodice of pink silk is timme« 
ornamented with crimson rosettes, are part of the costume; anda with black lace; the hair is drawn up high and powdered, a few look 
small velvet cap, coquettishly perched over long, flaxen braids, fin- of lace and three or four pink roses being placed slightly to one s#: 
ishes the picture. In this costume a maiden may, with all propriety, on top of the highest puff. Rose-colored stockings and high- heel 
style herself “ Marguerite;” for there is a certainty that there will black, French slippers, not forgetting the application of a few bis: 


be a Mephistopheles at every masked ball. patches on the rosy cheek, finish an almost irresistible character. _ 
The dress of the Spanish lady consists of the basquina, which is The “Seasons”, while a little passée, are still very pretty ou 


like the English gown, except that the neck is low and the full specially suitable for young girls. Spring wears a pale green tarlat# 
sleeves do not reach to the elbow. <A lace mantilla falls over a tall trimmed with tiny leaves and pale buds and blossoms. To look |: 
comb and is drawn to the left side, and the weapon of Spain, a season, she should be a very pale blonde. Summer is a blonde # 
large fan, is carried in the hand. All black is generally worn, but the the warmest type. She is arrayed in a rosy-red tarlatan, decorate! 
costume also allows purple, crimson, brown or green. Still, all black with full-blown flowers., Autumn is @ brane blonde, clothed in § 
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«rdinal tarlatan, over which ma 
iecorations are the brilliant-hued Autumn leaves, the purple grapes 
nd the various ripe fruits. Winter is a brunette. Her dress is of 
vhite tarlatan trimmed with swan’s-down—it glistens with a myriad 
f hghts that spring from the icicles (formed of crystal beads) that 
lepend from it. Strings of holly berries form her necklace, and in her 
owdered hair rests the bright bird of Winter, the robin red-breast. 

A small mask, just concealing the upper part of the face and 
aving a fall of lace that hides the nose and mouth, will be found 
ar more comfortable than those which, fully covering the face, are 
eating and apt to make the wearer appear with a very red visage 
‘hen she removes her mask. If no masks are worn, it would be as 
‘ell to use a little rouge on the cheeks, and, unless the eyebrows are 
erv heavy, to pencil them. 

The rage for everything emanating from Japan has made the 
haracter of a Japanese lady much in vogue. The costume consists 
f a green silk skirt ornamented with pink, purple and yellow bands, 
ade mysterious-looking by the application of Japanese hieroglyphics. 
he tunic is of yellow, covered with strange embroidery, and the 
ody is of the same, made very short-waisted and confined by an 
nbroidered Japanese scarf. ‘Two sets of sleeves, a tight one of 
ellow and a flowing one of purple, are worn. The hair is drawn 
¥ the forehead in a tight way, and is fastened with the tiny fans 
nown as Japanese hair-pins. A full frill of white finishes the 
sinted neck. A mirror is held in the hand. If a married lady 
sume this costume, to be consistent, her teeth should be blackened, 
y applying small pieces of black court-plaster to her front teeth. 

If it become necessary to have a certain shade of hair for a char- 


be draped russet-brown. Her 
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acter, a better way than hiring wigs is to get jute switches. These 
are inexpensive, and, certainly, more desirable to wear than hired hair. 

Everybody in the room will look better and the scene appear 
gayer, if the hostess have her rooms lighted with gaily colored 
Japanese lanterns. It is a wonderfully pretty picture to look at the 
masquers as they promenade, and oh! the ridiculous contrasts. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, with a gaily dressed harlequin, Elizabeth 
sociably chatting with a North American Indian, a peasant girl 
repulsing the admiring glances and expressions of Louis Quatorze, 
Marguerite smiling at Prince Hal, the Woman in White going to 
waltz with Mephistopheles, and Folly playing at love with Hamlet! 
What a delicious contradiction it all is! Cupid, in the form of a 
four-year old boy, has forgotten all about his arrows, and is being 
surfeited with sweets by admiring damsels. A nun is jesting with 
Lord Raleigh, and de Pompadour is in earnest converse with a priest. 
Lalla Rookh in her magnificent Persian dress does not seek for her 
minstrel lover, but seems satisfied with the devotion of Christopher 
Columbus, It is fairly-land, and one wants the masquers never to 
remove the masks nor come back to every-day life. It only brings 
to mind one thing, and that is the wonderful land of the East— 
unconsciously there sings within you the old, old poem that describes 
so well the delights of the Feast of Roses in the Valley of Cashmere, 
and, gazing around at the beauties of all lands met here, you wonder 
if Moore did not mean to apply his song to every place where youth, 
beauty and pleasure reigned, and believing so, murmur 
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‘“‘ And oh! if there be an elysium on earth, 
It is this, it is this!” 


PLEASANT PICTURES FOR SLENDER PURSES. 


. To the person who loves the beautiful in art, and has no mechani- 
ul resources to unite the capabilities of his hands and his brain, 
ere ig a world of discouragement, if not of utter helplessness, 
| reading over the vast sums of money which are daily being 
aid in New York for fine or notable pictures. The possession of 
leasant views upon their walls, which shall be like windows 
at open toward another, more beautiful ‘and less wearisome 
‘crid, appears to such personsto be quite beyond their fortunes. 
Levy have not argued this matter with Possibility, nor even 
ake] themselves, “ What is beauty?” or, “ What constitutes high’ 
ry’ They appear to have taken it for granted that the keen eyes, 
road and far-reaching perceptions and skillful hands of’a certain set 
{ artists have gathered in all that is most charming in the world, 
rd that nothing is left for less famous students and copyists of 
‘ature to discover or to repeat in different ways and forms. 

They have not yet found out that they live within a sphere where 
iere are endless varicties of loveliness. Color is beautiful; but it is 
ot beauty itself, nor yet is it even half of beauty, as Nature daily 
itkes manifest to searching eyes. She testifies to the seeking vision 
f her loving children that she has no limitations. Tdeualized flowers 
re infinitely more impressive than are the richest displays of object- 
xs color, else would human eyes never have brimmed with delicious 
2ars in the presence of sculptured perfection. The marble grandeur 
f madonnas, saints and cherubs, and of fauns, sibyls and sorceresses, 
nd of gods, heroes and warriors, would fail to stir the soul to its pro- 
vuindest depths if the beautiful in form were not infinitely more 
ofent im its influence upon the mind and imagination of man than 
re the most affluent colors, even in their finest hues and tones. 

When a reflecting person has become convinced of the superiority 
f rerfected outlines over perfected colors, as he is sure to be if he 
as familiarized himself with the noblest inspirations which have 
een expressed in marble by the cunning of man, he will no longer 
«| defrauded by fortune if he be compelled to accept “gray and 
ray” etchings, wood or steel engravings, or even ordinary photo- 
taphs as the destined windows through which to look out from his 
‘ber apartment into vistas of loveliness, The thought is just as 
ivid if the story be told by a few lines as if it bore the color of its 
nginaL Are we not enchanted by a moon-lighted landscape when 
ere are no colors to warm its picturesqueness? 

Indeed, Flaxman was as oval 
nd yet one gave the world the story of the gods by simply drawing 
is pencil about those grand tragedies in which his artist soul 
-velled, while Raphael was glorious in color, but far less spiritual in 
ie manifestations of his ideas. 

There are many who feel the enchantment of that grandest of all 
~ulptured women, the Venus de Milo. As soon as their faces are 
armed toward Paris, their first visit is sure to be made to her sacred 
tesence, and it is always one of half-loving and half-awed ceremony. 


y gifted with genius as was Raphael, - 


Just as a travelling prince pays his first visit of respect to the reign- 
ing sovereign and does it immediately, so does the traveller first offer 
his homage to the Venus de Milo at the Louvre. His congé to her 
is almost invariably his last act before quitting her city. This senti- 
ment of reverence to form proves its subtle control over the mind of 
man, and there has yet been no manifestation of color in the world 
that has and does thus hold him. 

Among the many pleasant and artistic things that are within the 
reach of most of us, are fine plaster-casts. Some of the richest 
galleries of Europe include vast collections of plaster reproductions 
of Greek and Roman statuary, which are softer and richer in tone 
than marbles. In the language of collectors, “ plaster is more sympa- 
thetic than stone.” Statuettes, in sizes appropriate to the apart- 
ments and to the positions for which they are demanded, may be 
purchased for trifling sums of money; and they are usually exact 
reproductions of the best masters which the world has known. If 
white be not considered as pleasant as bronze for statuettes, a liquid 
bronze will give them the required tone. A liquid gold is always 
within easy reach, and one sponging over by either of these two 
metallic washes is quite sufficient to lend the plaster the required tint. 

Among the finest and most effective statuettes in plaster are 
the winged Mercury, Antinous, Apollo Belvidere, Venus de Milo, 
Clytie, and others of like antiquity and classic association. These 
beautiful forms, mounted upon side or corner brackets, poised upon 
the tops of book-cases or upon the railed cornices that surmount the 
doors and windows of many modern houses, give life to many a 
pleasant inspiration or quaint and dainty fancy, and nourish a love 
for all things beautiful. They are benedictions upon the occupants of 
of the rooms which they both grace and consecrate. 

It was to pictures that this article was intended to be especially 
devoted, but the simple and graceful statuette is akin to the outline 
“gray and gray” picture, and it was almost impossible to pass it by, 
without loitering for a word or two. 

So effectively, so clearly, and, indeed, so charmingly are the land- 
scapes, marine views and picturesque groupings and happenings of 
men and animals expressed on wood at this epoch in the history of 
art, that one turns away from the old-time elaborateness and effem- 
inacy of line and stipple upon steel and copper plates. We are 
quite wearied of their characterless detail, and their petty and 
whimsical formalities. 

The London Gruphic and La Monde Illustre, and many American 
pictorials also, contain from time to time large wood-engravings of 
noted pictures, that are excellent translations from colors to ink. In 
many instances they are even more fascinating and effective on paper 
than their originals are upon canvas. If these pictures are cut from 
the page close to the outer margin, they may be transferred to 
thick, white, plain or embossed paper,or, if preferred, to embossed 
gray or gold paper, thatis-large enough’ to_provide a generous 
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eat'Margin for the engraving. 
‘required, lay the picture upon it at its proper place, and with a 
finely pointed pencil make a tiny dot at each of its corners upon 


is danger of tearing them. 


Have the thick sheet of just the size 


this new background, to show where it is to be attached after 
it shall have been properly prepared. Next turn the picture, face 
downward, upon a large, clean, smooth paper; hold it firmly, and 
brush its back evenly and rapidly with mucilage or fine paste. Lift 
the picture deftly and quickly, and lay it upon the thick paper as 
indicated by the pencilled dots. Smooth out the picture, and place 
it upon a flat surface beneath a pressure of any kind, until it is dry. 
Chromos and photographs should be mounted in the same manner, 
and chromos that are really fine sometimes fall in one’s way, but 


they are not very common. They occasionally suggest the fine 


beauty of a water-color picture. 

Photographs that are finished with narrow margins would fre- 
quently become really handsome if arranged upon a more extended 
and dignified surface. To remove them from their limited pieces of 
card-board, choose other and thicker papers of proper sizes, have 
them in readiness and mark them properly with a pencil. Lay the 
photographs, pictured sides downward. ina basin of clean, cold water. 
If they remain all night in their bath, no harm will be done. In 
any event do not remove the pictures with the hand, because there 
They can be readily shaken from their 
mounting when they have been in the water a proper length of time. 
Lift them carefully out of the basin, and lay them away to become 
dry or nearly so; at which time they are ready to be prepared with 
paste for mounting, just as if they were wood-encravings. 

Etchings never require remounting, and they are, if fine, as artistic 
as any pictures can possibly be. Their rank is far above that of 
chromos, while their cost is about the same. The frames, which are 
most approved and admired by artists themselves— albeit, to sell their 
pictures, they are too often compelled to violate their finest tastes by 
setiing their paintings in elaborate, costly and sometimes ostenta- 
cilously garish mountings—are of chestnut, ash or oak in native 
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colors. The frames may, if preferred, be bronzed or gilded. T:. 
crains of these woods are exceedingly handsome, their wavy lin= 
satisfying one’s ideals of beauty. rom one to four inches brow, 
according to the characters and sizes of the pictures, are the prore- 
widths for such flat frames. The glasses should be chosen free fri:; 
imperfections, but they need not be of expensive qualities. F:- 
rooms that have very light walls, cbonized wood frames in narz« 
widths or tiny moldings of black walnut are very effective and ir 
excellent taste about engravings. They should be hung by wires: 
copper or silver tints, the choice being made of the hue which w.. 
be the least observable when in position. 

There are rooms which require touches of color as illuminaticr: 
to dull lights. For such purposes, be sure to choose flowers and ti 
landscapes. For this, a cluster of cactus-bloom, a spray. of re 
roses, a bunch of carnations, a stalk of poppies or salvia, laid op:: 
cream-tinted or pale-blue paper, with a frame as inconspicuous :: 
possible, will produce an astonishingly satisfactory effect. If 1 
walls be dark, choose a light background for your pictures; bu: 
they be cheerful, choose French-gray or black, with apple-blossox. 
blush roses, yellow primroses or other delicate blooms upon it. 

These hints may be of use to those who believed that beauty ¥« 
bevond their reach. With a carpenter's tools to make the fram. 
and a little patience for the gathering and saving of the really mer- 
torious pictures which every person finds once in a while in tv 
ordinary weekly journals of art and literature, a home may te: 
soon be made to wear an appearance of refinement and artistic «+ 
gance, which often evades the hand that is lavish with money. 

Several art journals have charining etchings enclosed in their fu:- 
ings from time to time, and they may be purchased one by ct 
without bringing a sense of impoverishment. These will becws: 
genuine treasures by-and-by. Unger, Hammerton and other E:- 
ropean artists once wore the most of the etchers’ honors, but m:z: 
Americans are also proving masterly craftsmen in this departn::’ 
of fine art, 
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DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER I. 


They arrive in this world with needs and desires, and with capa- 
bilities of suffering, of gladness and of development—yes, and of 
repression also. Nature makes no difference between them and 
their baby brothers in their sensitiveness to pain or pleasure, and one 
of the serious misfortunes of little people is our mistaken habit of 
too early making a distinction between the sexes. If boys were 
bred with a proper respect for the refinement they are wont to 
disparage as purely girlish, and if girls were taught more self- 
assertion, there would be less difficulty in subduing the unpleasant 
boisterousness of growing lads and there would also be less feeble- 
ness of mind and body displayed among immature women. The 
mental possibilities of the girl are too often repressed in childhood, 
her character flattened out and her will effaced, and afterward she is 

ronounced inane, characterless and uninteresting, as if her unsatis- 
Pactory intellectual development were an evil due to herself alone. 

To find serious fault with happy young mothers in regard to 
their treatment of their boys and girls is unfortunately too easy to 
one who looks backward upon her own period of motherhood and 
remembers with infinite pain the tender children that should have 
been strengthened by intelligent treatment, instead of having: been 
enfeebled by foolish pride.and narrowed by inherited ignorance. 

One of the anomalies fof custom among average mothers is their 
way of giving their boy babies longer and more frequent outings 
than they provide for their girls. How many a young mother thinks 
that her boy must get early accustomed to an out-of-door existence 
and that the young lady will not be likely to require toughening ! 

Oh, short-sighted mothers! As if the demands for physical vigor 
were not as exacting upon womanhood as upon manhood. Woman 
May not require as tough tendons or as largely developed muscles, 
but she should possess quite as much vitality and as large a share of 
endurance, else bow can she in turn give to the world its future men 
of phyaical ability and of intellectual and moral worthiness? 

If mental and moral powers be valued in woman, 2 girl, quite as 
much as a boy, should be trained to physical perfection. These two, 
the moral and the intellectual forces, are able to move the world 
when bodily vigor provides the motor—the physical machinery. If 
the latter hie their work is inferior, If it works easily and 
perfectly, their possible achievements are almost limitless. The girl 
or the woman necd not necessarily be the actual instrument which stirs 


the natione, but she may oftener be its inspiration than the hustcr 
of the world would seem to give her credit for. 

To properly develop her daughter’s bodily vigor, should be the i 
consideration of a wise and far-sighted mother. Good health nev 
turned a woman into vicious ways, nor led her to choose unnat. 
avocationus. The more wholesome her entire system, mental 3% 
physical, the more natural will she be. She begins her existelo 
exactly as if she were but a tiny human vegetable that requir 
gun, air, nourishment, pruning, training and a perfect confder 
in the hand that shelters and guides it. Permit the girl = 
be free, natural and happy, and, above all things, never tell the it: 
thing that she must behave herself like a lady. Such conduct is 1" 
what a mother should not desire. Itis premature. She will of he: 
self feel the burdens of social formalities quite soon enough. Test: 
her to be a good, happy, lovable girl That is quite enough for te. 
to undertake while she is stilla little child. To bea lady, transform: 
her into a female prig. A boy prig is quite unpleasant enough. ' 
8 girl prig is a domestic abomination, a nuisance that one cant 
readily escape. Worse yet, the girl is unable to escape herself, eve! 
after she is old enough to ferceive and comprehend her mental ms 
formation. Premature women, precocious girls and little grow" 
ups are exceedingly poor works of art, inferior chromos of th! 
elders, and inexpressibly unpleasant, as all imitations are likely 
be. Just make the girl a healthy child, and never mind about b 
being a lady until she is old enough to be taught the duties ol 
woman, 80 shall she grow to be ax unconscious of herself asi! 8 
were a young fruit-tree or anything else that is certain to be a8 
ful and beautiful as possible whenever its proper hour arrives. }"~ 
vided it has been properly nourished and directed. 

There should be no recognition or mention of sex as a ‘i 
tinction in the treatment. of young sons and daughters. 7): 
unconsciousness of future differences in destiny is difficult 
the mother to maintain, be her ideals of perfecting her daught’ 
ever so noble and ever so clearly defined and her resolutions to re? 
up to them ever so strong. because there are so many other mote 
who view their children’s development from a different stand-po- 
and children’s ways are always imitative. | 

It is the boy’s nature to be dominant and autocratic, and 
spirit is much easier kept in proper abeyance if he is compelled ° 
admit an equality with his sister in the conduct of his every" 
affairs. Nor will the girl be likely to prove hereafter only o wet 
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seless leaf upon the surface of society to be tost and rent by the 
‘friendly storms of life, if she be made to believe in herself. Main- 
2in a strict equality and an unflinching justice between brother 
od sister while they are still very young, and neither of them is 
-kely to be unpleasantly aggressive at maturity. 

¢("amaraderie between small people is as advantageous to the 
‘haracter of one sex as to the other, and the most attractive, the most 
ritiuential and the best beloved women of whom history has made 
ender, reverent and loving record, have been termed good fellows 
»y men and were dearly beloved and honored mothers of noble 
ons. . Fraternities and cordial friendships between very small boys 
nd girls can seldom or ever exist if there is a difference made in 
heir attitudes toward each other in the nursery. Of course,, their 
“odencies and accomplishments must of necessity differ as they 
7row toward maturity, but these contrasts need seldom be more 
narked and decided between girls and boys than they are between 
:ome brothers or some sisters of the same household. If one boy 
oves art and the other commerce, one journalism and the other 
nechanics, the lads are not set in antagonism toward each other, but 
-ather an intimate sympathy is carefully and wisely established be- 
ween them, because of the differences which are to deepen and 
r~ecome extended inthe probable future. Why not encourage the 
«me genial fraternities between boys and girls? 

(yirls, who have been reproachfully called Tom-boys, frequently 
ievelop into women of superior characters and the wisest mothers 
t boys. They are very certain to become the dearest confidants of 
heir own children. With this relation of intimacy once established 
“tween the members of a household, there is exceedingly small 
langer of either boys or girls going out into the world by wrong 
ath ways. 

The girl begins to express her tastes by caressing a doll. Give her 
iny other attractive toy that she sees her brothers fondle, and she 
wul become as attached to that. The fondness grows by what it 
eeds upon. It is a taste that comes by observation and by exam- 
le, quite as much as by instinct. Give the boy a doll also, and he 
will be as proudly fond of it as his sister, especially if he has been 
weustomed to see his father fondle little children. It is just here 
where the sympathies of boys and girls diverge. The mother or the 
iurse cries “Shame!” to the boy if he cares to play with a doll, and 
‘alls him a girl, as if to be a girl were a matter of reproach and 
lishonor. The little daughter feels the same sting and, in an uncon- 
wions spirit of resentment: against fate and because she desires to 
ind satisfaction, she commences to look about for reason why she 
vight to dislike a boy, and she is not long in discovering an excuse 
or antipathy. Boys have quite enough disagreeable qualities 
when one sets themselves the task of discovering them, and espe- 
tally if the lads under observation have an excess of vitality and 
“gorous activity, which is and has been nourished in the open air, 
while their sisters were deprived of the same muscle-rounding, 
limple-deepening, rose-tinting, laughter-rousing and fun-exciting 
provision, The girl is often a plant that too often lives but,does not. 
‘nrive in the shade. 

Don’t call your daughter a Tom-boy. Don’t tell her to be a lady. 
fon't let her wear fine raiment, the care of which hinders her activi- 
tiex, Don’t choose one book for ber and another for her brother. 
Keep your boys and girls in the same style of kilts and costuires just 
atlong as possible. Don't curl their hair. If it be curly by nature, 
ne generous to the little creatures and cut their long hair away to a 
length of comfort. The vigor and beauty of its future growths will 
more than compensate a proud mother for the loss of to-day’s com- 
pliments to her children. 

Don’t permit either boys or girls to wear heels upon their shoes 
until they are at least ten years old, and then insist upon their being 
of only a trifling height, and broad and flat. Wise as we suspect 
ourselves of being, the estimate we place upon our own intelligence 
is oftentimes based upon an untenable foundation. Nature was our 
nother, and it is at least respectful to admit that she knew what 
was best for us. Had we really required elevations under our heels, 
they would have grown there during these slowly-moving centuries 
of persistent desire for such additions. At least, so declares the 
philosopher who accepts the theory of evolution and believes in the 
productive power of the human will. | 
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Hang the weight of all your child’s garments upon its shoul- 
ders and not upon its hips. Garter the stockings from the same 
supports and leave the active young limbs to become lithe and 
graceful, strong and beautiful. Al the fashionable models for 
children’s clothing have been designed with this purpose clearly in 
mind, and there is little or no distinction between the garments of 
the boy and the girl. Thus much has Fashion wisely and kindly 
done to assist intelligent mothers in keeping their little children 
without a consciousness of any distinction, so that they may grow 
up equally robust and happy. Their first lessons in books are always 
identical, and it is not from these but from their father and mother 
that the boy is likeliest to learn how to disdain if not despise his 
sister, and that the girl gathers a supposed feminine propriety in 
dishking boys. , 

The boy will not be the less a man if he learn to honor woman 
as he honors man, because always and ever “ the bravest. are the tender- 
est.” This sentiment inust be bred into the boy's life at its beginning, 
or it will never become an easy-sitting grace or a natural sweetness. 
To be the companion and comrade of man, a girl must never be 
taught to suspect herself of being a boy’s natural inferior. Conse- 
quently, when she fixes the boundaries of her own life and its inter- 
ests, she will include man within the sphere of her friendships, her 
aspirations, and her purposes. If she be reared to be natural, intel- 
ligent and womanly, she can never stray very far from that sacred 
center, a household warmed by the love of husband and children, 
any more than a properly constituted man can wander far from the 
same radiant heart of existence. Woman's activities have been 
bounded by the necessities of epochs, and if we have fallen upon a 
time when she must find a vocation for herself, still will she love best 
that for which Nature gave her a fondness, albeit the circumference 
of her life is widened by her necessities and not by a discontent because 
she isa woman. The girl should be so reared and instructed that she 
shall not suffer through fear of a world into which she is compelled 
to go to find her own proper place, where she may win her bread, 
and not that only, because she cannot live by bread alone. 

While the girl is learning a woman’s lessons in the present century, 
the boy should be as carefully taught that his sister has as clear a 
right to exist and to do whatever she can in the world as if she 
were to be aman. It is for the mother of to-day to wipe away the 
encircling lines of prejudice that have hitherto limited woman's 
tastes and remunerative activities, because it is only an eccentric 
womanhood that is refractory and unfeminine, and such women are 
curious under all circumstances. The wise woman will not demand 
immediate and radical changes in the established lines of life, either 
socially or in business ways. But she will assume the right to be 
herself, to have definite instead of indefinite aima, and to live up to 
her capacities and thus earn the respect of her fellows. She will not 
be in the least aggressive nor indelicate after she has discovered, as 
Heber Newton expresses it, that “the conventional boundaries of 
the sphere of woman's work have been drawn by no natural forces.” 
Charles Kingsley wrote, 


“ Man must work, 
And woman must weep ;" 


but this rythm need be but half true if woman would work also. 
They are idle women who recognize their own ability to do nothing 
but weep, and they are too, for the most part, unoccupied and 
teary because in their infancy their mothers told them to be ladies, 
and not to be active, energetic and capable, lest they should be 
too like that monstrous creature, who is, inconsistently enough, the 
mother’s pride,—a boy ! a 

This chapter is only a preface or key-note to a scries of articles 
upon daughters, how they should be treated, what they should be 
taught, how they should carry themselves, and what they ought 
to be and to possess, in order that they may be womanly women, 
with all the charming capabilities and attractions, and all the 
intellectual and industrial resources, that shall enable them to exist 
without performing over again a variation of Prometheus’ mis- 
erable part in existence, whether wedded or living in singleness all 
their lives. —Cameo. 


NOTLTLCEH. 


( Messrs. BE. Borrerick & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to Tae Detrveator began with March, 1880, desires 
her address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 
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SOME WOMEN 


Sarcastic talkers are prone to observe that the reason women act 
well is that their entire lives are too often but perfect specimens of 
acting, and so the assumption of different characters becomes no 
trouble to them. This may well be doubted. Indeed, the truth 
would appear to be in a tiny nutshell, and would seem to indicate 
that into whatever a woman undertakes, she is very apt to throw with 
iutensity her whole heart and the expression thereof. She becomes 
imbued with the tone of the characters she represents, and they 
influence her manners and mode of thinking. This was well exempli- 
fied in the spirited answer of the noted French actress, Clairon, 
who, hearing that her friends said she introduced into her every- 
dav life the royal dignity of the queens she so famously represented, 
said, “If I am only a vulgar and ordinary woman during twenty 
hours of the day, I shall continue to be vulgar and ordinary what- 
ever efforts I may make to be Agrippina or Semiramis during the 
other four.” And so it is, the woman that would be a lady on the 
stage must be one off, else the world will soon find out the sham 
and feel her effort to be but poor acting indeed. 

The actress who had the remarkable reputation of being the moat 
beautiful and least vain woman of her day, Margaret, or, as she was 
caressingly known to the public, Peg, Woffington, was born in Dub- 
lin in the year 1720. When quite a young girl, not more than fif- 
tween, it was her daily habit to go for water to a well some distance 
from her home. On one of these occasions, when returning with 
her pitcher poised on her head, and gaily jesting with some other wild 
Trish girls, the exquisite face and form, and the magnetic attraction 
she so fully possessed, made a certain Madame Violante stop and look 
at her. This person was the proprietress of a theater, and, following 
Peg to her humble home, induced her by promises of wealth and 
fame to go with her, little dreaming that her protéyé would ever 
attain the position she afterward assumed. 

A little training, a little study, and the beautiful Mrs. Woffington 
was the toast of Dublin. Then London claimed her, and she went 
thither followed by crowds of adorers. Contemporaries say that she 
threw herself, heart and soul, into the character she represented 
for the time being, and, in her favorite part of “Sir Harry Wildair,” 
was unfortunate enough to have 
love with her, who could not be induced to believe she was a woman. 
She loved, hated :.nd gave like a native of Ireland; was the bright- 
est, most poignant of all who have ever kissed the blarney-stone; 
and the world of London wept when she was obliged to leave the 
stage. 7 

She was acting Rosalind in “ As You Like It,” and had just said 
in her archest, most coquettish manner, “If I were among you, I 
would kiss as many of you as had beards that pleased me,” when the 
tongue that had uttered the words with so much piquancy was sud- 
denly paralyzed, and Peg Woffington had said her last words on the 
stage. She lived in seclusion for some years after, devoting her life 
to good deeds. The poor of London and Dublin to this day bless her 
name, because of the alms-houses she built and endowed for them. 
Probably, the best eulogium given on her was this: “Mrs. Woffing- 
ton is a downright cheat; she first steals your heart and then laughs, 
as if secure of your applause! There is such a prepossession arises 
from her form, such a witchcraft in her beauty, and, to those who 
are personally acquainted with her, such an absolute command, 
from the sweetness of her disposition, that it is almost impossible to 
criticize her.” She died in 1760, lamented by all who knew her. 

‘ust five years before the date just mentioned, a little girl was 
born, the first daughter and child of a strolling manager, named 
Roger Kemble. This child, christened Sarah, was put upon the 
stage when she could only lisp, and as the family of the poor man- 
ager increased until there were twelve children, each one had to 
learn to sing a little song or recite a few lines, to amuse a country 
audience and provide the growing family with increased comforts. 

At the age of fifteen Sarah was playing Ariel in Midsummer Night's 
Dream, and was also playing, on her own account, at Love’s Young 
Dream with a young man named Siddons, a poor player and a mem- 
ber of the company. The audience saw this by-play and heartily 
applauded it, and voung Siddons, coming before them, improvised 
the story of his love in a comic song, which, of course, was a source 
of great delight to the hilarious crowd. As he stepped from the 
stage, the stately manageress, Mrs. Kemble, boxed his ears, and at 
this insult both he and Sarah left; he to try and make a fortune in 
some other way, and she to be a lady’s-maid. This did not continue 
very long, however, and the fond lovers were soon united, Roger 
Kemble giving his consent very reluctantly. 

Mrs. Siddons made her débit in London and failed. Then she 
went back to the provinces, where she created a name for herself, 
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several noble ladies fall in. 
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and afterward returned to London to have the pleasure of finding 
the world of art, fashion and letters at her feet. Being intenely 
dramatic, it was nothing unusual for women to faint and be taken 
ont in spasms at seeing her represent certaim tragic character 
One night, when she was performing, in calling her lover, he ex. 
claimed, in the most beseeching manner, “Oh! my Byron, m: 
Byron”! This cry was taken up and repeated in a most heart-ren- 
ing way by a lady, Miss Gordon of Gight, who went into terntt- 
Spasms and was, with difficulty, restored to consciousness. A Vvear 
from that time Miss Gordon became the wife of Sir John Byron 
and, later on, the mother of Byron the poet. At another tiny. 
when a tragical, culminating point had been reached and an inten 
quiet reigned over the house, a man in the pit laughed out loudl:. 

| 


The enraged audience wanted him oe out, but relented when the: 
found that, from strained attention, he had hysterics. 

Mrs. Siddons’s experience with a Scotch audience was at fr 
rather singular. She was playing Lady Macbeth, and not a sou 
of applause had greeted the ears so thoroughly accustomed to th’. 
music. Just as she sepulchrally said “Out, damned spot!’ a man 1. 
the audience remarked, ‘“That’s nae bad,” so sententiously, that its 
once evoked the thunders of applause which the quiet Scotch natu: 
had been waiting for some one to start. Stateemen, poets and pan- 
ers honored this noble woman; and on the hem of ber garment. i: 
the picture where she is represented as the “Tragic Muse,” &: 
Joshua Reynolds was content to inscribe his name, telling her tr 
would be happy if it should go down to posterity in that way. 

- She made her débit in London as Portia, and her last appearanr: 
on the stage was as Lady Macbeth, her favorite impersonatice 
Mrs. Sarah Siddons died June 8, 1831, carrying to the grave: 
spotless reputation as a wife and woman. Her personal and ment: 
beauty remained with her until the last. Though her !oss ws 
deeply felt, yet such was the difference of feeling created by the tw 

natures, that with the popular grief was mingled none of the lov 

felt for Peg Woffington, but rather regret that so wonderful 2 
woman should have been taken away from the British stage. , 

The love of a populace seems to be evoked most readily amorr 
the Irish and French; both nations being enthusiastic over thet 
reigning favorite and according her a love that jealously protect 
her and resents her being taken away from them. Such was the 
love, despite her many faults and waywardnesees, that the Fren¢ 
had for Rachel, and such they seem to have for Sarah Bernhard: 
whose success has been so wonderful. Bernhardt possesses remarkali 
talent, is exquisitely trained and perfect in every movement and fe- 
ticulation. Her French is the French of Racine—pure and liquiu 
Her appearance is sufficiently singular to be attractive. Imagine 4 
tall, slender figure, an oval face with a chin and nose decided!’ 
pointed, exquisite clear, blue eyes, and a chevelure of blonde, fuzz‘ 
hair, A large, well-shaped mouth that when open displays pear 
like teeth, but when closed shocks one by the immense amount o' 
red put upon it, which gives to her face the ghastly look that seem: 
to be her ideal. Inthe play ? Well, inthe play you are delightet 
with her, but you never forget she is Sarah Bernhardt. She acts 
Dona Sol, but it is acting alone. She is never Dona Sol ‘Th: 
actress is not as great as the woman, and her love of her character” 
is not as great as her admiration for herself. When, as Dona So. 
she dies a mournful and sad death, her audience are in raptures ove: 
her ability as a die—er, and grief for Dona Sol is not once indulge! 
in. And then they compare her to Rachel? In one thing the two 
are certainly unlike. Eack came to America to make money, and 
Sarah Bernhardt, as the most advertised actress in the world, seem: 
likely to succeed in her wish, while Rachel, representing gentvu~ 
failed! | 

Eliza Felix was the child of a Jewish peddler, and as he ant 
his wife travelled from one place to another, it was while step- 
ping at a miserable inn in the small town of Munf, Switzerland, 
that this girl, who was to rule the dramatic world, was born on thr 
evening of March 24, 1821. As her parents were very poor, and ba: 
seven children, she early learned the hardships of life, its pleasure 
remaining vailed. Thin, small and dark, she was not prepossessin¢- 
looking, but her parents rejoiced because of her shrewdness. She 
went out singing ballads during the day, accompanying herself on 
an old guitar. One night when she was singing for her supper, tr 
founder of an academy of music happened to hear her, and, please? 
with her voice, inquired where she learned to sing. ‘“ Ah,” she 
naively said, ‘I hear ladies and gentlemen sing, and [I listen atten-— 
tively and so can do it myself.” He was interested, and, after he 
talked a little longer to the child, she said, ‘Oh! I can recite too!” 
and repeated portions of Racine and, Corneille to him. He was % 


struck with wonder at her marvellous talent, that he took her the 
next day to a manager whom he knew, telling him she would make 
his fortune. 

Rachel met with many disappointments, trials and hatreds; 
but she continued to study until she made herself the wonder 
of the dramatic world. When she first went on the stage, she as- 
sumed the name of Rachel Felix; but she became so celebrated that she 
is seldom called anything but Rachel, a Frenchman saying “There 
13, and only can be, but one Rachel.” Her début was made in 
Camille, and it remained her favorite character. 

Numerous anecdotes are told of the extremes of generosity and 
penuriousness in her nature: she would throw hundreds of francs 
away and then worry, fret and scold about a few sous. She was 
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she can only be described as, Rachel. 
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never well after her visit to America, and feared death with the 
most intense dread and horror, trying by her strength of will to 
fight it off until the last. A friend, M. Legouvé the poet, hearing 
that she was ill, hastened from Italy to see her, and, as he was 
bidding her a cheerful “Aw revoir,” requested her autograph. 
With a sarcastic mirthfulness, she wrote: 

“In a week from now I shall begin to be food for the worms 
and for writers of biography.—Rachel.” 

She soon became insensible, and died on the third day of January, 
1858. Her whole character seems a constant contradiction—always 
quarrelling with, yet loving with intense fervor, her family; passion- 
ate: yet gentle; seeking admiration, yet holding it as of little worth; 
—Hirary Muvass. 


—— —»eoe --—_ 


IN 


Oh! a many years ago, how handsome the men were! What? 
You doubt it? Well, come down in this picture gallery with me 
and see un chevalier sans peur et sans reproche, 

Upon looking at the ‘counterfeit presentment,” you note the 
beautiful eyes and lovely, curling hair. Then the Grecian face and 
slender fingers impress you; but suddenly you exclaim, ‘“ What a 
beautiful and artistic costume!” Ah! my friend, therein lies the 
secret. Dress does make the man, and no doubt this century could 
furnish juat as stately-looking cavaliers as did the days gone-by, if 
_ the stronger sex had the same costumes now as then. Lace, jewels, 
velveta, satins and silks are just as becoming to a man as to a woman. 
And oh! my hero of the Vandyck picture! If for one moment you 
coald look into this busy world, how you would shudder at the looks 
of your brothers! From gay, jewel-bedecked gentlemen they are 
metamorphosed into a sort of black, two-pronged fork, that is made 
-ull more hideous by the liberal use of white, starched linen. You 
would see that your point-lace tie had disappeared and given way 
to the white stock, the muslin cravat and the abomination known as 

the shirt-collar. 

_ My cavalier, those days of yours were enjoyable; for you knew 
not only how to play the gallant knight to perfection, but, when the 
time came, you could endure cold, starvation, battle and death for 
your master, the King, ‘who never said a foolish thing and never 
cid a wise one.” 

But you do not know my picture as well as I, so I must tell you 
how my bold and handsome Apollo is arrayed. He has on a very 
neh suit of dark plum-colored brocade, trimmed magnificently with 
gold and silver lace. Between the rows there is a band of gold or 
aver. Over the suit are gracefully arranged scarlet ribbons. The 
hose are of white silk, woven fine as spider's web and worn over 
another pair of scarlet. His low shoes are black with scarlet ties, 
and his bright scarlet garters are fastened with jewelled clasps. Deep 
rufics of Flanders lace are around the neck and fall low over the 
hands, and the drooping, black beaver hat is worn caught up at one 
ude under a jewel which tradition tells us cost twelve hundred 
pounds, He is loyal, as he should be to the heart’s core, and, to 
show it, around his neck is suspended, by a gold chain of Indian 
Hee the portrait of Charles II set in valuable diamonds. 
The gloves he so negligently holds, are trimmed with ribbons like 
those on his costume. 

He looks asif he enjoyed himself, and one can imagine him 
starting out in the morning, first stopping in the ante-room of the 
King (he was a gentlemen of the Bed-Chamber), and then strolling 
vither into some noted coffee-house to hear the latest gossip, or 
tle to the old Drury-Lane theater to speak approvingly to the 
iiantger and wonder what new play would next delight the world. 
Then to my lady's boudoir to drink chocolate and admire her—my 
knight knew how to pay a compliment and wield a’sword as well. 
He was not a carpet-knight only, for he could meet death with a 
“wile, a jest and a bon mot. 

But now he has reached the sanctum of “the fairest lady of the 
land,” the beautiful Miss Jennings. Here is progressing an important 
discussion, Standing before the large Venetian mirror is the fair 
one. Full, bunched-up skirts, peeping from under which is a scarlet 
shoe with diamond buckles; hair piled high in innumerable short 
nnglets; a soupcon of rouge (for what woman in those days went 
Without it?) on each cheek ; and, behold! a pretty pout of discontent 
on the scarlet, cherry lips! What does it mean? Around are many 
admirers, but one has announced the direful news that her patch is 
utbecomingly arranged! Ah! my knight has arrived in time to ar- 
range it. Aggrieved beauty says that if the tiny patch be taken off, 
scarlet spot will be there, which cannot be removed. “Take off 


says ‘“‘ Madam, the trace is removed.” 
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the patch” says my cavalier, “and J will promise to soften the skin 
till it is white.” A neat-handed Abigail removes the patch and trans- 
fers it to the other side. With hat in hand, my lord stoops down to 
the fairy form and, pressing his lips where the tiny scarlet spot glow 
The fair Jennings, delighte 
with his readiness, scarcely thinks of reproving his unparalleled 
impudence. For a while he is the favorite, and, wise man that he 
is, leaves before the lady’s fancy has changed, He knows too well 
that she is likened best to the moon—and 


“The fair moon Jooks on many brooks.” 


Then he hies him to other beauties, to those who are only beauties, 


to those who are wits and beauties, and, most engaging of all, to 


beauties deep in political intrigues. And so the afternoon passes, 


“In tea-cup times of hood and hoop, 
And while the patch was worn.” 


Dinner follows, and we fear our knight looks frequently “ upcn the 


wine,” when it is red, and is ever ready to carol a drinking song, 
tell a witty story or listen to the latest news. After dinner, a sleep; 
and then he undergoes, under the hands of his valet, a transforma- 


tion that only makes him handsomer than ever. 
He attires himself, or rather is attired, in a black velvet costume, 


upon which are ruffles of old, yellow, point lace. Curl upon curl rises 
in a pyramid upon his head, to descend in flowing ringlets down his 
back. Covered with jewels, and at his side a dagger whose hilt 
glitters with rubies and diamonds, he is prepared to win hearts 
and fight duels. : 


The play-house is a dark, dreary place, the entrance to which is 


muddy, and to-night there is a pool of water in front of the door. 
Lighted with candles, there is little brilliancy; but the footmen out- 
side make it tolerably light by means of the burning fambeaux they 
carry. Our gallant hovers around the entrance until the heavy car- 
riage of Miss Jennings arrives, and then comes his opportunity. 
While she is daintily picking her steps, he catches her in his arms and, 
as he deposits his fair burden, he whispers “‘ Would I might lift yon 


out of all disagreeable places.” You think, perhaps, that those knights 
so bold were very stilted. Indeed, no, but they were very gallant 
gentlemen. 


The time is approaching for the play to begin. Charles and his fol- 


lowers are roving over the house, interchanging a jest, a pleasant 
word or a smile with each voung and attractive maiden. 


But what 


a score! Two famous actresses are to play to-night. Piquancy and 
piquancy, beauty and beauty, youth and youth, mated against each 
other! 


The prompter'’s signal is heard, and here steps forward a graceful 


figure, attired in a page's habit of green and gold, and looking like 
Venus masquerading. Our cavalier is hidden from view by a cur- 
tain, but that he is busy making love is undoubtedly true, for he can- 
not help doing that whenever a pretty woman 1s near him. 
yet his glances wander from the beauty beside him to the fair 
actress, and it seems as if he were fascinated by her grace. 
while, the play is over, and the wild gallants go to the coffee-houses, 
the receptions of the fair, or else stroll the town, frightening honest 
citizens out of their wits. Perhaps my pictured love was not exactly 
what he should have been, perhaps he was gay, thoughtless and 
reckless; but it was his religion to love the King, first and the ladies 
next. 


And 


After a 


He lived up to his faith, and traditiom rélates to his descend- 
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ants some state intrigues in which he was involved for the King’s 
sake, that meant instant death to him if he were discovered. I love 
my gallant cavalier, and like to think of him after the day’s sports 
and pleasures going to his room in “the wee, sma’ hours,” and 
thinking of the little French maiden who loved him when he was 
not the favorite of a King, but the follower of a penniless Prince. 
She is coming to him soon, and then happiness will be assured. Do 
you think he dreamed of her? Ah! me, I fear not—some magic 
mirror tells that through his dreams floated the form of a beautiful 
woman clothed in green and gold, the lovely actress of the even- 
ing, who stood with forefinger coquettishly placed on ruby lip, 
as if commanding a silence that she knew would come. A toss 
of the head, a lash with a tiny whip, an eye that looks adoration 
and repulsion are following the dream, and in it he hears said, with 
saucy manner, the prologue of the play: 
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“ T’ll hold thee any wager, 
When we're both accouter'd iike young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace, 
And speak, betwixt the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing steps 
Into a manly stride; and speak of frays, 
Like a fine, bragging youth; and tell quaint lies— 
How honorable ladies sought my love, 
Which I denying, they fell sick and died; 
1 could not do withal; then I'll repent, | 
And wish for all that, that I had not killed them, 
And twenty of these puny lies I'l! tell, 
That men should swear I have not discontinued school 
Above a twelve-month.” 
—MaRi£ MICHELET. 


IN THE LIBRARY. 


Solitary? Oh, no! Who was ever solitary when surrounded by 
books and imbued with a love for them? And do you know that 
this very love is sometimes fraught with many dangers? But then 
with how many more blessings! Some happy people are born with 
it, others attain it by cultivation. And sometimes the cultivated 
affection is of more value than the inherent love. Disraeli says that 
the art of knowing how to read will yet be one of the practical sciences. 
But as each eye forins its own standard of beauty, so each brain de- 
termined “to read, learn and inwardly digest” must find by expe- 
rience the best method of reading, if a method can ever be adhered 
to, which is doubtful. Many are the learned scholars who have ac- 
knowledged that they drew up wonderful plans of books, which they 
ought to read and which were utterly forgotten in the delights 
offered by alien books. One good and safe rule is, never read any- 
thing in which you are not interested. If a book seem heavy and 
fail to give enjoyment, and you are yet determined to master its 
subject, read up to it by taking other and lighter writers on the same 
topic. 

Read the newspapers and magazines—not all, of course, for you 
could not do that in a life-time; but be sure to see two or three 
of the standard monthlies, a daily paper, and, if possible, several of 
the weeklies. You will then find that your conversatior will grow 
to be about “things” and not about people. Twelve very good 
rules are from the pen of Bishop Potter, in his “Cautions and Coun- 
sels to Students:” 

‘‘ Always have some useful and pleasant book ready to take up in 
‘odd ends’ of time. Be not alarmed because so many books are 
recommended, Do not attempt to read much or fast. Do not be so 
enslaved by any system or course of study as to think it may not be 
altered. eware, on the other hand, of frequent changes in your 
plan of study. Read always the best and most recent book on the 
subject which you wish to investigate. Study subjects rather than 
books. Seek opportunities to write and converse on subjects about 
which you read. Refer what you read to the general head under 
which it belongs; if a fact, to the principle involved; if a principle, 
_to the facts which follow. Try to use your knowledge in practice. 
Keep your knowledge at command, by reviewing it as much as you 
can. Dare to be ignorant of many things.” 

These seem really practical suggestions, and one in particular is to 
be recommended—that is, the one which advises conversation or 
correspondence about the subject which is being studied. Women, 
taken as @ mass, are fondest of history, poetry and fiction, and as 
this article is likeliest to be read by them, their tastes must be chiefly 
thought of. Allowing that each fair one has gone through a good 
“grounding” in history at school, she does not need to begin at the 
history of the world and trace out slowly the rise of each nation, but 
may, like a child plucking flowers from a blooming garden, select that 
which will best please her, until she has gathered a choice bouquet 
fragrant with knowledge. Alison’s “ History of Europe from 1789 to 
1815” is a clear, comprehensive work that is enjoyable and gives the 
tout ensemble of European history as viewed by an aristocratic eye. 
This book will, to the mind that desires more, give an appetite 
for stronger intellectual food, which is best procured from libraries 
or booksellers. Events connecting different countries will make 
the thoughtful reader want to know of those countries, and so 
special national histories will be sought and gladly read. It 
may be cited as a truth that the reading o. one good book 
as naturally leads to craving for another, a. the “little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump.” History, preseted in the form of 
fiction, is like a chestnut covered with sweet-meats; it becomes 


a delicious marron glacé. Of this class, those specially recom- 
mended are Bulwer’s “Last of the Barons” and “ Rienzi,” al: 
of Scott’s novels, Kingsley’s “ Hereward” and ‘“‘ Westward Hol,” 
Thackeray's ‘‘Henry Esmond,” George Eliot’s ‘‘ Romola,” and al! 
of the Mublbach series. 

Do not be afraid to read a book that may differ in its views 
of the world and its many theories from thoee entertained bs 
you—your belief cannot be very firm or strong, if it can be 
easily shaken. And yet, when one sees some of the unmitigatec 
trash that is published, one is tempted. to wish there were 4 
propaganda to burn some of it and forbid it to the people. Bu | 
sometimes, even this trash, where all the ladies are of high de 
gree and no man is below the order of a baron, does a good work. 
for it makes people forget. There arises the memory of two lone _ 
women, so poor that they often knew what it meant to be cold and 
hungry, and yet out of their pittance they managed each week, some — 
times by going without bread, to buy a weekly paper that was noto- | 
rious for its extravagant and magnificent as well as impossible stories. 
When expostulated with, one of them said, “Oh! we could not live 
without it! We only see hard work and starvation, but the nigit 
we get the paper one of us reads it aloud and then we lose our- 
selves. We forget cold and hunger, and live in grandeur until tr 
paper is all read. Would you deny us this one pleasure?” Whe 
could do it? And yet such things are often, if not always, pernicious 
because they give a false impression of life and its duties. And the 
woman who is absorbed in the woes of the dark-eyed Alfred Mort- 
morency too often forgets the dinner to be cooked for the ordinar+ 
James Smith. You may, however, read novels if you like them. 
(All women do.) But, my friend, read good ones; there are thou- 
sands of them—how will you find them out? Well, if you rea 
the magazines, the book-notices will be a guide, more certainlv i 
you read good magazines. And then, if you have not tasted o: 
the clear spring yet, you have Dickens, Thackerey, Bulwer, Georce 
Eliot, the Brontes, and hundreds of others, all ready to gratify your 
thirst for pleasure. | 

If you want books that will teach you how to be self-sustaining and 
self-improving, take Samuel Smile’s “Self-Help,” ‘‘ Character" ani 
“Duty.” Then, as you are a woman and interested in all tha 
women are doing, read Bushnell’s “Woman's Suffrage,” which : 
against it, and John Stuart Mill’s ‘“Subjection of Woman,” which i 
for it. This method of reading upon both sides of a question wi! 
be found to balance the mind well and teach you how to give s 
proper reason for your opinion and provide you with answers t 
views in opposition to your own. 

Political novels are not, as a general thing, attractive to women: 
so we will not recommend any with those proclivities; but, if any 
woman wishes to read a tribute to her sex, let her take Disraeli: 
new book, “Endymion,” and she will surely think how noble wa: 
the man who could tell to the world at large that his wonderful su- 
cess in life was due to the influence of good women. Surely, if th- 
book only tends to make one woman aim to help with heart ani: 
brain one man, it has done a noble work in the field of literature. 
“Vivian Gray,” another novel by the same pen, will give to the 
thinking woman a good picture of the London world of fifty year 

O. 

There is so much poetry which you may read, that the quantits 
uffered is almost too great to specialize. Avoid all maudlin poems. 
select those that are strong and beautiful, and do not force yoursei 
to read what is tiresome to you. The sad experience of parsing it 
at school has taught us individually, that‘ Paradise Lost "1s the mos: 
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stupid poem ever written. And yet it is admittedly the most sub- 
lime! In guch a manner are tastes perverted. There is a fashion 
in poetry as well as in dress, and just now Herrick and Waller seem 
specially sought after. Shakespeare is the king of your library, so 
of course he has been read and re-read. One needs no advice to 
“drink deep at this Pierian spring.” 

The most beautiful and instructive books are now-a-days provided 
for children, so that mothers can easily supply the “wee ones” 
with proper nursery reading. And the girls take special delight in 
the semi-novel, which shows to them girls of their own age, under- 
going almost the same trials and deprivations that they are, and yet 
being thoroughly “nice” with it all. A wonderful incentive to 
them to be just as nice. And boys? Well, boys certainly do appear 
to early develop a taste for books with such harrowing titles as ‘‘ Jim 
the Buccaneer, or the Pirate of the Bloody Hand,” and it seems that 
to cure this there are only two courses open :—one, to let the disease 
care itself, as it is not unlike the measles, the worse it shows itself 
the sooner it is over; the other is to supply them with harmless 
books of adventure that will delight them equally as well. It is 
useless to say that travels will suit, for this is not so; their heroes 
must converse, travel and have exciting adventures. Cooper’s 
works have been substituted with good results, and in the case 
of a bright, smart boy, Lever’s would not be objectionable, 
“Charles O'Malley" being allowable anyhow, as it gives the 
best description extant of the battle of Waterloo. Gahappily: 

the nature of a boy seems porcupine-like, and if you suggest any- 


thing, all the bristies of opposition stand straight out. So, do 
not interfere very directly with his reading, but in a diplomatic 
way throw good books where he will observe them, and, after 
a time, things will be. as they should. 

And now you know why there is no necessity for being lonely— 
what living, breathing people you may be intimate with, and what 
confidence they will repose in you by letting you know their heart- 
histories! What dear friends and kindred feelings you will tind 
among the great who have been, and how you will begin to see that 
they were only mortal like yourself! How you can sympathize with 
the motherly feeling that animated the heart of Marie Therese, with 
the hatred of Frederick the Great for his cruel father, with the 
loving devotion of Marie Antoinette to her friends, with the sorrow 
of Eugene of Savoy when they wanted to make him a priest, he who 
was the strategist and commander! Why, even if you devote all 
your attention to history, there opens to you a wondrous book, 
filled with real men and women, who are ready to have you suffer, 
sympathize and be happy with them. Wordsworth says, 


—“ Books are yours, 
Within whose silent chambers treasure lies, 
Preserved from age to age; more precious far 
Than that accumulated store of gold 
And Orient gems, which, for a day of need, 
The Sultan hides deep in ancestral tombs. 
These hoards you can unlock at will.” 


A MEMORY OF THE SEA. 


In coming across the wide sea, how well does one get acquainted 
with everybody on board ship! What sympathies are felt for 
suffering humanity, and what guesses (futile generally) are made in 
regard to our fellow-passengers. | 

e were a pleasant party; at least when we first started, we 
were not; but afterwards, when the general suspicion in regard to 
humanity had worn off, there was so much interest found in the 
study of mankind that it was quite as good if not more enjoyable 
than the best novel ever written as a sarcasm on society at large. 

We have been out four days, and a general feeling of satisfaction 
pervade: all, as they acknowledge they no longer desire the captain 
to throw ‘hem over-board. Last night, it was clear and cloudless— 
the old min in the moon smiled benignly upon us, and there and 
then arose i. feeling of general good-fellowship. Of course, the 
usual characters were on board, the lady who imagined the ship could 
be stopped whenever it hurt her head by its singular movements, 
the man who wished to be informed in regard to everything, and the 
child who seemed to have a mission in the world—i. e., tripping 
everybody up. That child’s movements were most remarkable—at 
one instant he would be under your feet, at the next away across 
the deck obstructing the mate’s movements. Indeed, the thought 
struck me several times that he was possessed of a demon or else 
made of india-rubber—still, he was a nice boy. His name was 
Bobby. One of the sailors said his name suited him, for he re- 
minded him of the song “‘ Bobbing around.” 

There was one person on board, however, who could quiet 
Bobby, and seemed to have a soothing effect upon him. At first, 
one thought her a little girl, so small, so quiet, so Puritan-like in her 
looks, as long as her eyes were cast, down; but when she raised them, 
those big, brown eyes danced, talked and-whispered of a woman 
nature there, that nothing could overcome. The effect produced on 
Bobby by this fair little dame was most singular—he brought all his 
_ Valuables to her, and then generally curled himself up on the deck 
with his head in her lap, and went to sleep—sleep that was gladly 
Welcomed by many. 

Do you know what my little Irish girl looked like then? I 
Will tell you—for years Raphael tried to paint a picture of the 
Virgin and the Child that would satisfy him, but, with all his art and 
all the beautiful results he produced, he was never satisfied. Well, 
if he could have seen those two, he would have painted them and 
been happy. Bobby was no angel; but, when asleep, with his long, 
dark lashes resting on his cheeks his curly hair streaming down his 
back, and one hand clutchin tight hold of my little lady's, he was 
etherialized. And she? Well, do you know how a mother looks? 
Can you not see the sacred fire that burns in her eye? It is soft 
and steady, not flashing and burning, but always there when a child 
comes near. 

My vg ber earag d with Bobby allows me to go near, and I speak 
to" y,” for by some poetic instinct that seems to be the 
- hame given to her on board ship by the sailors, and it is uncon- 


sciously taken up by the evap he We talk about Bobby and 
his cunning little pranks, his numerous brothers and sisters, and 
directly there joins us a tall, stately-looking man, whom “my lady ” 
introduces as her husband! Oh! here is a romance for me! And 
he is a Quaker, too; for, after a while, he says “ Elizabeth, dost thou 
not think the boy is too heavy for thee?” She eagerly disclaims 
this idea, but roguish Bobby, who has been awake for the last five 
minutes, is conscience-stricken and determines not to be a burden any 
longer. His mother has come to look for him; for, though he is 
one of ten, still he is of considerable importance. With true Irish 
volubility, the mother gives expression to her thoughts, “Shure and 
it was very kind of your ladyship to take so much care of that 
wicked boy (the wicked said with a terrible look at Bobby and a 
peculiar one at us); but then, you see, whin a body has tin to see 
after, it takes much time and more patience. Bobby came at a time 
when we had little to cat, and so he did not get much of a welcome; 
but Dennis said, ‘Niver mind, we'll soon be going to the land where 
goold grows, and if Bobby does ate a pratie more, he can say one 
nore prayer to the blessed Virgin!’ There spoke a good man, and 
no doubt Katie meant it too. They have gone, Bobby promising to 
return soon, which promise none of us doubt. 

Days pass, days of stormy and days of fair weather—each day, 
through the medium of Bobby, do I grow to know “ my lady” better. 
One pleasant day, with Bobby standing beside her, she tells me 
something of herself. She is a lady not only in heart but by inheri- 
tance, and the tall, handsome man who is her husband was her 
brother's tutor. She cannot say how it came about, how this love 
grew—for it had nothing to encourage it—; but one day both of them 
learned that they were all in all to each other. That for them the 
world meant each other, and then—well, he was a Quaker, and, with 
the strict purity of his sect, he went to her father and told him that 
before he knew it his heart had gone out to the Lady Elizabeth. 
Then her father in anger sent for her, and asked her what she 
thought of this impudence. She answered him in her placid, quiet 
way that love honorably offered was never an indignity, and then, 
with down-cast eyes, she added “ My heart also goes out to meet that 
of James.” ‘The father, indignant, ordered them to leave, and im a 
tew hours they were married and ready to sail for the new land, 
where they would find no friends, no home and no welcome. Just 
as she looked at Dublin for the last time and realized that it was the 
last, the little bride threw herself into her husband’s arms and sobbed 
with fear of the future. Can you wonder at it? He was now her 
all? Did it not behoove her to think 


“If I leave all for thee, wilt thou exchange 
And be all to me? shall I never miss 
Home-talk and blessing, and the common kiss 
That comes to each in turn, nor count it strange 
When I look up, w drop on_a new_range 
Of walls) and7floors—another home than this?” 
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But now she is satisfied, not only in her husband's love but in her 
belief in the future. Dimly she sees her brothers, forgetting what 
is past and coming to see her in her new home. 

A little grief oppresses her on our arrival in America. It is to 
find that Bobby is going out to the far West, and perhaps she will 
never see him again. Passengers and crew alike rejoice to think that 
Bobby is going some place where he will have plenty of room—he 
needs it, for he already tells his mother he thinks he will be the 
Pracedant, for such he renders the word. The last seen of him, un- 
fortunate wight, is at the wharf, where he is carried off by his con- 
siderate father. He yells and cries for the “angel lady,” and 
expresses his desire in emphatic language. His face is scarlet, and 
his eyes are pouring torrents of tears. But “my lady”? She is 
standing placidly by, with her hand on her husband’s arm. On her 
face is perfect contentment and real belief—no fear is there, confi- 
dence is thoroughly expressed even in the touch of the hand. 

They are gone to that pleasant, quaint city in the land settled by 
the descendants of William Penn. There they meet others of their 
own faith and live lives of truth, strength and goodness. Then, 
with their children’s children weeping for them, they are at last laid 
to rest in that quiet acre given to God, where no stone is placed to 
distinguish the rich from the poor. 


* * * * * * * 


This story, is it of to-day? Or, is it of yesterday? It isa 


ITEMS 


THE MINUET. 


This stately dance is being revived, to a certain extent, in society; and 
in contrasting the graceful attitudes, withal so proper and courteous, the 
low bows and the musical movement, with some of the so-called dances of 
the present, it is unfortunate that society is not welcoming the dance of 
the old time more enthusiastically. If it does nothing else, it teaches boys 
and girls how to bow in a dignified manner, and to the more experienced 
opens a vista of dancing that never degenerates into hoydenish play. 
The word-makers have quarrelled energetically about its name, but the 
majority (who always rule in a discussion) decide that it is derived from 
the French word menu—small, minute—,which name was given because 
of the precise, minute steps that were taken. It was long a favorite among 
the nobility of France and England, and is said to have originuted among 
the Anjou peasantry and to have been introduced in the Court of Louis 
XIV by Lully, his favorite musician, who was a native of Anjou. 
Teachers who thoroughly understood the dance asked enormous prices for 
teaching, and seem to have assumed airs of arrogance that surpassed those 
of any Court dame. Marcello, a famous teacher of the minuet in the last 
century, had no respect for rank or person. In the midst of a dance he 
would call out, ‘ Duchess, you waddle like a goose! stand upright!”, 
“Prince, you carry yourself like a street-porter!” and similar derisive re- 
marks, which his pupils bore with patience, because they wanted to master 
the art he so thoroughly understood. He became imbued with a great 
respect for what he called “the sublime portion of the art, la révérence,” 
and, out of devotion to it, gave up his dancing classes and only taught 
people how they should bow. He claimed to understand and teach two 
hundged and thirty-six different modes of obeisance, which expressed the 
station, the respect or the mood of the person bowing. Surely, he was a 
great man in the school of etiquette, and can it be doubted that, when he 
bade farewell to ‘‘ this bourne,” his departure was taken in a most digni- 
fied manner and was amply hallowed by the odor of sanctity? 


THE GLASS OF FASHION. 


For several years glass was voted ‘out of style,” but recently it has 
been brought forward in a thousand forms and devices by the lovers of art 
and the verdict against it most decidedly vetoed. Happy is the family 
who has preserved one of the large, heavy salt-cellars that were designed 
in remote ages! No more is it hidden in the depths of the pantry, but it 
ornaments the table, and if the guest is not educated to the point of notic- 
ing its beauty, some fair one will speedily call his attention to it by making 
him taste of the salt, under the plea that it is only hospitable to follow the 
old Arabian custom. 

Large, cut-glass jugs or slender, long-necked, glass pitchers have super 
seded the time-honored silver water-pitchers and are in some respects a de- 
cided improvement, for in how many houses was the silver pitcher always 
immaculate? Glass leaves for fruit are shown delicately veined with pale 
green, blue or scarlet, while the favorite “crackle” glass is noticed in all 
shapes and devices. Sweetmeats and preserves bave regular gluss ser- 
vices provided for them, and long-handled, shallow bowls are exhibited to 
be used for Roman punch and the various ices. 

Glass-making is proved to have been a very ancient art, from tho 
fact that the action of gluss-blowing is represented by paintings on 


THE DELINEATOR. 


yesterday of a hundred years ago, as written in a yellow, ol 
diary given to a woman of to-day. Ina Maryland home there j; 
also treasured with reverence and love the marriage certificate of 
“my lady.” Her children rise up and call her blessed, and when 
the story of her true love is told, there is one maiden, posess- 
ing the Spanish synonym of “my lady’s” name, Isabel, who hopes 
that she will prove just such a woman as her great-grandmother 
was and be as blessed in the choice of her love. t “my lady" 
was, a poet of to-day shall tell: 


‘Eyes not down-dropt nor over-bright, but fed 

With clear-pointed flume of chastity; locks not wide disepread. 
Madonnu-wise on either side her. head; 

Sweet lips whereon perpetually did reign 
The Summer calm of golden charity ; an accent very low 
. In blandishinents, but a most silver flow, 
Of subtle-paced counsel in distress, 

Bright to the heart and brain, though undescried; 
Winning its way with extreme gentleness 

Through all the outworks of suspicious pride; 
A courage to endure and to obey; 

A hate of gossip parlance and of sway: 
Crowned Isabel, through all her placid life, 

The queen of marriage, a most perfect wife.” 


—LAM 


OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


a tomb in Egypt dated and built at least 2000 B.C. Glase was largely 


used umong the Romans for personal decorations, as well as for orp: 
mental and useful household utensils. After a while, the Venetians be 
came known wo the world as the most famous artists in glass, and th 
fame seems to have clung to them. Wealthy and aristocratic families 
aimed at having a magniticent show of fine glass-ware at their meals, and 
this was specially noticeable at the wedding feast. Here etiquette de 
manded that every piece of glass used should be broken by the parnci- 
pants. One is apt to think that this was a religious rite similar perhaps 
the breaking of the wine-glass at a Hebrew wedding, but, as the religiouw 
ceremonies were over, it may have simply been intended as a peculiar ex: 
hibition of extravagance or may have sprung from a desire to aid the man- 
ufacture by increasing the demand. In 1600, Bohemian glass is said 
have rivalled Venetian glass in its clearness and to have excelled it in the 
depth and richness of the ruby-red coloring which it often received. 


COLORS. 


The outlines, fitting and appointments of a toilette may be perfect, but 
if its color is unbecoming to the wearer, the whole effect is ruined. Ac: 
the question naturally comes to each mind, “‘ What are the tints becoming 
various shades of beauty?” As in each distinctive type of woman, blond 
or brunette, there are hundreds of minor types, it would be impossibie to 
do anything more than give general suggestions, and the fair maiden wo 
is still in doubt must consult that most truthful of friends, her mirror. 

For the perfect brunette, possessing the clear olive skin that is a neces 
sity to attain this perfection, no colors are so suitable or produce % 
charming a contrast as vivid red and yellow. The old Rembrandt picture 
prove the truth of this; for the deep crimsons and gorgeous yellows ue 
by the painter resulted in producing those blackish-brown tints that are © 
wonderful ,in the hair, eyes and brows, and took away any swarthy lo 
that might otherwise cling to the complexion. 

Women with brown hat and eyes will not find these colors so becon.inz. 
Blue in any shade is not becoming to a brunette. It will always make 
olive skin appear sallow and black hair coarse-looking. The pure blonce. 
who has a complexion of lilies and roses, can best wear decided colorint>. 
An idea very generally held is that pale tints are in good taste on blond 
but this is not so. The effect produced is too much like that of a w' 
doll, and so is to be avoided. Yellow and pink are specially to be shunnel 
The most artistic tint for such a woman is sexl-brown; next to that, black 
and, if she insist on wearing light colors, she must always furnish a dart 
background, as neither her hair, brows nor eyes afford it. Above all things 
pale gray, indeed all grays, must be shunned. 

Probably, the most fortunate are the brune-blondes—that is, the fair one 
who combine the hair and eyes of a brunette with the complexion of « 
blonde. Almost all colors may be called on to aid in making the 
women beautiful. They can wear blue and green, the colors tabooed te 
the brunette—their complexions will not suffer. Lovely, soft grays aa 
any shade of white will be found expecially becoming to them. Arts 
say that dark blue should only be worn with a dead-white skin, and yet 
popular usage has made it becoming to women of all complexions. 

The Titian beauties, gorgeous in golden-red hair, should choose dark 
purple and deep-green, as well agthe peculiar wine-color identified with 
them in the pictures)of; the famous Venetian. 


-—_ 


- it off with warm water, letting it soften under the sponge. 
~ for three weeks, after which time, it is said, the skin will be found fine and 


_ which means from right to left, from hither to thither. 
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TO BE BEAUTIFUL. 
A proper amount of time and attention should be given by every woman 


to the care and preservation of her personal charms. In this world 


appearances go so far! And who does not remember the famous remark 
of 


Madame do Staél, that she would givo all her wit and intellect to be 


. beautiful. So we see how intelligence rates beauty, and thosé who are 
> pot blessed with it fully understand one another's sufferings. 
- guid that there was never created a woman who was absolutely and un- 


It has been 


redeemably ugly. She has always had some redeeming feature, and could, 
with wise treatmont of herself, succeed in making herself at least passable 
in appearance. A satisfactory result of course demands attention to details 
and things of apparently little importance, but which in time show a result 


_ as desirable as the work of the famous busy bee. 


In the first placo, most women want more sunshine, more energy and 
more cheerfulness. For each is laid out a life-work, and no matter if she 


_ bea lineal descendant of the Venus de Medici, the woman who has frowns 
for her work and smiles only for her play, will in a few years’ time grow 


as ill-natured looking as Medusa herself. Starting then with the under- 
standing that you have plenty of sunshine, give yourself plenty of exercise 
and never lend your face to a frown, and the result will be a complexion freo 
from wrinkles, even if it do need clearness and color. Try Dr. Cazenave’s 
recipe for this imperfection (he was a famous beautifier): Take three 
ounces of ground barley and the white of one egg, mix toa paste and 
spread thickly over the nose, cheeks and forehead before going to bed. 
Let it remain all night, laying pieces of soft lawn or linen over it. Wash 
Repeat this 


soit, and then it will only be necessary to usc the application once a week. 
In addition to this, bathe daily in a warm, soapy bath, and if your com- 
plexion is not made like unto a rose-leaf, then the traditions of the Romans 
in regard to the efficacy of this treatment, and the famous physician's ap- 
probation of it, may be laughed to scorn. 

The chief trouble with your eye-brows is that they are thick and bunchy 
—well, that is better than no eyebrows at all. Subject them to a course 
of treatment—brush them every morning with a nail-brush, and then care- 
fuly comb them with a fine comb; this will make them lie flat and 
smooth, Avoid oils of any kind on your hair—they are at present con- 
sidered evidences of very bad taste. If your hair is dark, mass it so it 


_ will look gloasy ; but if, without being pure blonde, it is yet light, separate 


the hairs so it may look as blonde as possible. Last of all, it is well to 
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remember what a French writer, who understood the fair sex, said in de- 
fense of beauty: “If a woman is rather clever and very pretty, it is her 
own fault if she do not secure a fair amount of social success.” 


POWDER. 


It is a natural consequence that, to agree with picturesque costumes or 
to copy them exactly, the dainty dames who wear them must powder their 
hair. The Wattcau evening dresses, so coquettish in effect, the stiff, dig- 
nitied Vandyck costumes, and the gorgeous Medici style, alike call fora 
powdered, elaborate head-dress. 

The first use of powder on the hair is said to have originated with some 
young French nuns, who, having to travel alone, and being pretty as well 
as youthful, feared they might attract unpleasant attention. In order to 
obviate this, they powdered their hair that they might appear gray-headed 
and so command the respect duc to age. But, instead of giving an elderly 
look toa young face, powdered huir makes even a passée face appear bright 
and blooming. If the excitement of the occasion do not, however, give 
the wearer a sufficiently bright color, she will succced in attaining the 
proper hue by rubbing her cheeks with the petal of a scarlet geranium. 

A cleanly hair-powder is made by pulverizing starch and sifting it 
through coarse Swiss. It may he scented or not, as desired; but, if a per- 
fume be used, oil of roses will be found the best. The proper amouut is 
twelve drops of the oil to a pound of starch. Do not apply yvour powder 
until you are completely dressed, and then, covering yourself entirely with 
a large sheet, let a sister, friend or maid scatter it regularly over the hair. 
A dredging-box, unless you have a regular powder-puffer, will be found 
most useful, as the snowy drifts fall regularly from it. 

Crystal and gold powder are very little worn, and are not good for the 
hair, and certainly not as becoming us the white powder, which displays 
by artistic contrast the brilliant hue of the cheeks and the sparkling 
brightness of the eyes. 

Marie Antoinette could not resist the temptation to occasionally powder: 
her exquisite blonde locks, and, notwithstanding the appeals of her huir- 
dresser, Leonard, thought she could improve on Nature and make herself 
more beautiful. She knew that her lips appeared redder, her lashes and 
brows darker, her skin more translucent, and her beautiful blue eyes mure 
penetrating, when she had her hair touched as with the snow of many 
years. If, as the poet says, ‘Beauty draws us by a single hair,” what 
matter if the gray hair of the evening shows brown in the daylight, the: 
beauty is still there. 
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BRIC-A-BRAC. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Bric-d-brac means so many little things of unsetiled value that it is hard 


- to define ita limits. The Satsuma, Kiota, Capo di Monti and other valuable 


Chinas, the old pictures, the odd books, the quaint nothings that you have 
picked up here and there, all constitute bric-d-brac. The word itself is 
said to be derived from the old French expression de bric et de broque, 
Just the way you 
have gotten your cabinet full of it, or them—which is it? The word bric 
in French signifies an instrument used to shoot arrows at birds; and some 


_ learned etymologists derive the word brac from the verb brocanter, to sell 


or exchange. The root of this is Saxon, and from it comes our word broker. 
For many years bric-d-brac in English simply meant second-hand goods, 


_ hut lately it means literally the most desirable, artistic and quaint articles 


of any kind that will please the cultured taste. This century is undeniably 
one of collections; for we range from defaced postage-stamps to rare bits 
of lace, queer-looking watches and China, and snuff-boxes of gold orna- 
mented with precious stones. A collection of snuff-boxes is an incompre- 
hensible desire, but George Selwyn, that devout lover of funerals and 
executions, boasted of possessing over a thousand, so the nineteenth- 
century collector is certainly not original in this mania, and in all proba- 
bility somebody has been seeking for the same things in all of the fields 
that to-day seem so redundant with delightfully old, new bric-d-brac. 


THE CORSICAN BROTHERS, 


The Corsican Brothers” was a play that delighted the hearts of our 
fathers and mothers, and now that it has been revived by the famous 
English tragedian, Irving, one remembers that its fiction is, after all, drawn 
from real life. We are very apt, in seeing a play, to forget the dramatic 
action that is going on in the world around us, and which is, like truth, 
“stranger than fiction.” 

The well-known Louis Blanc and his brother resembled each other in 
manner, person and feature, and, what was very strange, there existed 
between them such a mysterious sympathy that, when they were apart, 


_ the one felt and was aware of any suffering endured by the other. This, 


of course, is one of those inexplicable freaks of Nature that the Ger- 
man nation alone attempt to explain, all others being sufficiently prac- 
tcal to be assured of the existence of such sympathetic chords, without 
being able to give a lucid explanation of them. 
Among a gay party of friend: one night the brother of Louis was noticed 
to turn deathly pale. He reeled and complained of a terrible blow on his 
head, and was firmly convinced that Louis, who was in Paris, had suffered 


some injury. His companions laughed at him and made a jest ef it all,. 
but some, a little more curious, took the trouble to note the day and the 
hour. The next day it was discovered that at that hour, indeed at that 
very minute, Louis, who was walking the streets of Paris, was knocked 
down by a blow on the head delt by some one from behind. He fell 
senseless, and the criminal escaped, and the police were unable to tind 
him. As Blanc was known to be u Bonapartist, the attack was considered 
& political affair. 

From this story arose the famous play, and one cannot but wonder 
that in the days that came after, there did not ensue more warnings. 
Probably, twins having this magnetic sympathy are the true exponents 
of Goethe’s vague delineations termed “elective affinities.” Certainly, 
unless one were morbid and fond of mysteries, it would be disagreeable- 
to be guife so much in consonance with another nature. 


ST. VALENTINE'S DAY. 


At one time this day was of great repute, and then it sunk into degra- 
tion, squibs and sarcastic verses being the fruits of its observance. 
Happily, this method of celebrating St. Valentine’s Day has gone by, and 
it is just now most observed by those who wish to give delight to the 
hearts of the little ones in the way of. wonderfully colored, lace-edged 
billets, or by the young lover, who thinks it a suitable time to send bonbons 
marked “ Sweets to the sweet.” to his lady-love. 

Why it is called St. Valentiuc’s Day, is unknown—the saint himsclf 
seems to have no connection with it. He was a priest of the third cen- 
tury, who met the death of a martyr, being first beaten with clubs and 
then beheaded. Far, far back, when Romo was pagan, the festivities 
which marked the early Christian times were also observed, so there is no 
accounting for the name, unless it be that many couples were marricd in 
the church which held the remains of St. Valentine. 

In England one of the observances consisted in placing in a jar altps 
of paper, upon which were written the names of the persons present; 
then, blindfolded, each drew a slip and the name thereon was that of the 
Valentine. In this way a man drew a woman and another woman the 
same man, and he had the choice of two. Lookers-on declare, however, 
that the man was generally faithful to the one who drew him. Dances 
were then given, the gentlemen wearing their Valentines pinned on their 
sleeves. This practice was said to result in many marriages. 

On Valentine’s Eve the fair one got five bay leaves, pinned one on each 
bed-post and held one in her hand. Mystical lore tells that if she dreamed 
of her lover, she would surely marry him»before the year was out. 

In the Elizabethan times tho_tirst person (you mct inthe merning was 
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your Valentine, and services were due from him for a year. He could buy 
himself off by giving a handsome present, and Pepys, in his diary, speaks 
of an elegant gem received by his wife for thus loosing a cavalier from his 
bonds. Of course, the poets wrote of it—we all know Slakespere's 
addresses to his Valentine. Drayton, 4 quuint old writer, says, 


** Each little bird, this tide. 
Doth choose her loved peer, 
Which constantly abide 
ln wedlock all the year, 

As Nature is their ar 

So may we two be true 

This year, nor change for new, 
As turtles coupled were.”’ 


A COSMOPOLITAN APPETITE. 


Everybody—that is, everybody that is not afflicted with dyspepsia—is 
fond of ‘good cheer,” and it seems only right that they should be. So much 
was put upon this earth for one’s enjoyment that only a few can derive en- 
joyment from, that any special delight which reaches the hearts of all 
should be duly welcomed and rejoiced over. As every eye forms its own 
criterion of beauty, so every palate enjoys a certain ‘kind and style of 
cooking, and, to be all things to all men, it becomes necessary for us to be 
cosmopolitan in our tastes. The time spent in eating and drinking is 4 
considerable part of « life-time, and if people can be happy at that time, 
‘it is indeed a blessed and a good thing. 

He who would visit much, must have a catholic taste in regard to 
what he likes and how he likes it. Southey, in speaking of the Doves, 
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hest oxplains this—he writes, ‘‘He would have eaten sausages for 
breakfast at Norwich, Sully Lunns at Bath, sweet butter in Cumber. 
land, orange marmalade at Edinburgh, Findon haddocks at Aberdect, 
squab pie in Devonshire, sheep’s head with the hair on in Scotlanc, 
and potatoes roasted on the hearth in Ireland; frogs with the Frenct:, 
pickled herrings with the Dutch, sauerkraut with the Germans, maws- 
roni with the Italians, anise-seed with the Spaniards, garlic with anybod;: 
horse-flesh with the Turtars, dogs with the Northwestern American In- 
dians, curry with the Asiatic East Indians; birds’ nests with the Chine~., 
mutton roasted with honey with the Turks, and turtle and venison wit: 
the Lord Mayor. And the turtle and venison he preferred to all others, 
for his taste, though catholic, was not indiscriminating.” It is amusing 
to observe that, though taught by politeness to eat with all, he yet 
preferred the dish thut is most national. 

All remember Byron's refusal of the young lady he saw eat cabbuag:. 
and one cannot but think that she was eventually happier than if str 
had become the wife of the super-sensitive poet. Who does not connect 
Charles Lamb with his favorite dish of roust pork? And we all have 
laughea heartily at Sam Weller’s enjoyment of the “swarry” of muttos. 
“Why,” said he, “if they call a b'iled leg o’ mutton a ‘swarry, | 
wonder what a roast ‘un would be.” 

A cosmopolitan appetite has many advantages, and blessed is the mor. 
tal that has it. Different nationalities demand different food, and Thack- 
ary explained the Anglican desire when he said, 


‘** Dear Lucy, you know what my wish is. 
I hate all Frenchified fuse; 

Yonr silly entrées and made dishes 
Were never intended for us,” 


—_-—~—p-—___ 


ANSWERS 


” We would make the following suggestions and explanations to our cor- 
respondents: 

First—That, in addition to giving a fictitious name, the real naine of the 
correspondent be appended, so that in case the query arrive too late to be 
answered in the desired number of the magazine, an answer can be sent 
by mail, should the question be deemed of sufficient importance to need an 
immediate reply. 

Sccond—Correspondents, wishing advice in regurd to costumes, should 
state whether walking or trained lengths are desired, and whether they 
contemplate making up their dresses for street or house wear, or for both. 

Third—We should be happy to answer all questions that are worthy of 
reply; but, a8 our subscription list includes over one hundred thousand 
names, it is impossible to answer every lady’s question in the magazine 
desired, even if the letters arrive in time for the insertion of u reply. We 
hope that this will be kindly remembered, and that the fair writers will 
Jearn to ess their souls in paticnce, so long as the old and just business 
rule of “ first come, first served,” is fuithfully carried out by us. 


ANNIE:— When a gentleman begs your purdon for any accident that may 
have occurred, the answer most proper is “Certainly,” said with a pleasant 
expression. Of course, if he js not a stranger, any other agreeable anawer 
may be made; but if he is, this will be quite sufficient. 


A Supscringr:—The quantity of goods required to make a costume 
will depend entirely on the style of the dress. Select your model, and 
then exact quantities can be given. 

K. A. L.:—Your combination of dark-blue silk and velvet is very styl- 
ish and, without doubt, will prove becoming. 


A CONSTANT RBADER:—Dark-blue, bottle-green or black lady’s-cloth is 
the material most in use for riding-habits. Caps, made of the same goods 
as the,habit, are considered specially stylish. A suitable skirt model is 
No. 6180, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents; and the basque model to be combined 
with it is No. 6181, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


ANXIOUS ENQUIRER:—At a morning wedding it is customary for the 
groom to wear light pants and a dark-blue coat, and his gloves should 
match the bride’s costume. 


Mystic:—It is perfectly proper for a lady to invite a gentleman to come 
in when he has escorted her home, but unless he is a very intimate friend, 
he shows good taste in not accepting the invitation. 


ZENOBIA:—Combine heliotrope cashmere with your mixed silk showing 
heliotrope figures. If vour complexion is very light, you need colors that 
will give a glow to it, all the warm shades of brown and cardinal being 
especially desirable. 

Epitu L.:—Make the blue cashmere for the blonde bride, after model 
No. 7280, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. For the combination, use novelty 
goods that show blue and gold. For the brown-eyed bride, why not have 
a cluret-colored cashmere, trimmed with novelty goods showing « Persian 
pattern? Model No. 7284, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, would be stylish 
developed in this combination and having the ‘tebiiers in front formed of 
the novelty goods. Both of these models may be seen in the November 
DELINEATOR. 

NELL:—Ruffies of silk are generally slip-stitched. Knife-plaitings of 
silk, excepting very elegant qualities. are machine-stitched. A suitable 
basque model for a flesky person is No. 7225, price 1s. or 25 cents, which 
is pictured in the October DELINFAToR. The added skirt and the loug 
seams in the back will tend to make your figure appear more slender. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ZELLA:—At the reception given to a bridal couple, they should be in the 
room at the side of the hostess. In introducing friends, it is sufficient » 
mention only the names of the presented, as every one is supposed tv 
know the names of the recipients of the reception. The hostess personsly 
gives the introductions. 


MINNIE May :—As combinations are much in vogue for evening dress. 
we would suggest that you use lavender cashmere with your lavender silk, 
trimming with Languedoc lace and having bell-shaped, pearl buttons. 4 
suitable model for this toilette would be No. 7270, illustrated in the 
November DELINEATOR, and costing 2s. or 50 cents. For your brown goods 
with the blue polka dots, the only trimming necessary will be blue piping: 
These may be of silk, satin, satine, serge or cashmere, any one of the 
woolen goods being quite as fine as the material demands. Fancy-colored 
pearl buttons will aid in ornamenting the dress, and will prove inexpensive. 
Model No. 7284, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, will be found pretty and appro 
priate in shape. It is illustrated in the November DELINEaTOR. Com- 
bine camel’s-hair of the same shade with the brown silk, making it after 
model No. 7250, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, which may be seen in the Octo- 
ber DELINEATOR. Bell-shaped buttons, seeded with cachemtre beads, would 
be an attractive adjunct to this costume. 


Etta :—In regard to black cashmere costumes, see the article on “ Dres 
Materials” in the December and January issues. Balayeuse is pronouncel 
ba-la-yuse. A balayeuse is arranged around the lower edge of the skirt 
the intention being to protect that part of the costume from becoming 
soiled. It is sewed on the facing a short distance above the braid, and 1s 
allowed to show for an inch or two below the skirt, producing a vert 
pretty effect by its bright coloring. Cords and tassels range in price 
according to their quality, and may be purchased at any of the trimming 
or large dry-goods stores. 

A. M. A.:—Your silk sample is the shade known as heliotrope, one of 
the most fashionable colors of the season. A short dreas ia suitable for 
al] occasions, and, as you want this for church as well as ing weal. 
we would suggest skirt model No. 7309, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined 
with basque model No. 7308, price 1s. or 25 cents. Illustrations of both 
may be seen in the November DELINEATOR. An el t effect would be 
produced by the use of heliotrope brocade and heliotrope chenille frinze. 
and as the quantity required is not great, it would be found to be quite 
inexpensive. 

E. D. B.: —A pretty head-covering for your baby boy of twenty month: 
would be a close-fitting cap of French mualin, with full frilla edged with 
lace arranged around the face. Under this a lining of flannel or silk may 
be worn for greater comfort. A sailor hat of white felt, ornamented with 
a wing, a bird or a feather, may then be placed on his head just back of 
the frills, allowing them to show plairly. Bang his hairin Shetland pony 
fushion, and let it show below the cap. Passementerie will be an elegan! 
and fashionable trimming for your silk dress. 


Pansy:—Make your costume after the pilgrimage model, No. 7334, 
which appears in the December DELINEATOR. Let the body of the costume 
be of brown cashmere, and use your dotted material as trimming, lininz 
the cape as well aa the hood with it. The price of the pattern is Is. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

LELA:—Combine your gray-and-black silk with a light quality of black 
silk, and make it up after model No. 7289, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is 
illustrated in the November DELINEATOR. — Use your old materia! for the 
kuife-pluitings, and let tlie new) goods! form the ‘body and drapery portions. 


Mrs, R. E. B.:—Turn the blue side of your material outward, and com- 
bins with a dark, blue-and-groen plaid. 

Tit1A:— Finish your coat with cuffs, collar and pocket-laps of plush, 
bordering the edges with machine-stitching. 

Diana C.:—Have a navy-blue corduroy skirt for your blue plaid goods, 
and a brown cashmere for your brown plaid. Let the cashmere be 
srranged in » heavy kilt. Machine-stitching will prove the most stylish 
timming. Almost any color, save yellow, gray, very pale blue or very 
tright red, will be apt to prove becoming to a person with dark-blue eyes. 
fair complexion and light-brown hair. Washing crape in warm water 
ude dark by coffee grounds, is said to make it equal to new. It must be 
fuided while damp and laid under a heavy press. Suggestions in regard 
to cashmere dreases will be found in the Dress Material articles in the 
issues for December and January. 


Roxy:—Make up your navy-blue cashmere after model No. 7334, which 
costa ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and is illustrated in the December DELINEATOR. 
For the trimmings, use a bright plaid showing considerable gold and scar- 
lt in its colorings. A stylish hat for a miss of fifteen would be a navy- 
olue beaver, with a long, furry nap. A twist of plush may be twined 
sround the crown, and on the left side may be placed ore bright cardinal 
snd two dark blue silk pompons. This will be found inexpensive and in 
coord taste. 

A New SuBSCRIBER:—We would suggest cashmere of the same shade 
as 8 suitable material to combine with your brown silk. A stylish model 
for the purpose would be No. 7282, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. [llustrations 
of it may be seen in the November DELINEATOR. 


Mes BG. W.:—A pretty way of curtaining your bay window would 
be to have double curtains on the middle window and single ones on the 
silea, When looped back, a very pretty effect will be produced. 


Miss L. F.:—The polishing of gentlemen’s silk hats in the stores is 
done by the application of a hot iron properly shaped for the purpose. A 
home method, and one highly recommended, is the heating of a silk hand- 
kerchief and the passing of it very rapidly around the hat. 


Miss B. M.:—Suggestions in régard to black cashmere costumes may 
he seen by referring to the Dress Material article in the January number. 
Trimmed front-gores are very generally used for short costumes. The 
gore is sewed in with the skirt in the same manner as if it were untrim- 
ied. The sides and back may be plain or garnitured. Very fashionable 
rostumes have a trimmed front-gore and only a narrow box-plaiting on the 
-sideg and back. . 

" Wiup Brp:—White bonnets, except for matinées, are seldom seen on 
the streets. Light kid gloves are considered allowable with dark dresses 

when making formal calls. Silk porpons are very inexpensive. Tulle 
“trings are pot warn, save on opera bonnets, and with these lace has the 
yreference. Make up your black cashmere after model No. 7355, costing 
\s. 3d. or 80 cents, and illustrated in the December DELINEATOR. A per- 
‘ea with gray eyes, light hair and pale complexion, should avoid all light 
lors, unless a dark background be provided for them. Black, bottle- 
green, navy-blue, seal-brown, claret, cardinal and very dark purple will be 
apt to prove becoming colors. 

- Krrme K. :—Black will be perfectly suitable for your dress, even if your 
oak be faced with purple. It is the most essentially quiet and lady-like 
color adopted for dresses. 

M. F. H.:—Sann will trim your brocaded woolen goods very effectively. 


ARAMINTA:—As your face is round and your forehead high, we would 
“peat that you draw your back hair in a soft twist to the top of your 
head, fastening it with a fancy comb, and by this means make your face 
ippear more oval than round. Arrange your front hair in soft, not stiff, 
Montague waves; wearing them low on your forehead. 


Mrs. K. P.:—We would advise you to send a sample of your silk poplin 
to Barrett, Nephews & Co., 5 and 7 John street, New York city, and let 
bem tell you what color it would take best. 


A St. Louis SUBSCRIBER :—Your suggestions in regard to the pattern 
ire very good, and we would advise you to make the alteration in that 
Way. 

A New Supsoriser :—Black alpaca would probably combine best with 
vour black-and-white mohair goods. Make your costume after model No. 
‘269, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, using the plaid for trimming. As black 
6 40 generally worn, it will not be supposed that you are in mourning. 
Clustrations of the model may be seen in the DELINEATOR for November. 


UNCERTAIN :—It is not customary fora lady to give a gentleman an en- 
\zement ring, though it is sometimes done. It is a custom more particu- 
rly observed among the Germans than with anv other nation. 


Fr. A. N.—Suftable models for a dark calico dress would be skirt 
uwdel No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 cents, combined with basque model No. 
(45, price 1s. or 25 cents. The first may be seen in the November Dr- 
LNEATOR, and the last in the December number. Three small ruffles 
“ould be a pretty trimming for the edge of the skirt, and, if desired, a 
“lurt tablier, formed of a width of the goods and edged with a ruffle, or 
amply machine-stitched, could be draped across the front. 

Two Supscrisers :—Watch-pockets are seldom placed in very elegant 
dn-sses, They may be put on the outside or inserted tailor fashion a little 
'luw the waist-line. Dolmans and coats are both worn. 

<ate:—" A girl with blue eyes and black hair” is particularly blessed, 
as she can wear almost any color she wants to, unless her complexion is 
-itlow, in which case she should beware of lavender and light-blue. 
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Daltsy, has blonde hair, which in the mass looks golden; her eyes are 
dark gray, and her complexion is pale. The colors most becoming to her 
will be dark cardinal, bottle-green, seal-brown, royal purple and black. 
All pale tints must be avoided, and the very thought of lavender and yel- 
low must be shunned. A dark blue cashmere for a miss of fifteen, made 
after model No. 7338, price 1s. or 25 cents, and trimmed with blue-and-gold 
plaid, would be a stylish and pretty strect toilette. The model may be 
seen in the December DELINEATOR. Black velvet will look best with your 
light gray cloak. 

Rose :—Your hair is a medium shade of brown, and as you have gray 
eyes, you can wear almost any color, excepting very pale tints and the 
shades known as neutraL Your sample is cardinal, and light blue rib- 
bons would look best with it and would prove youthful-looking and 
becoming. As your face is long, wear your hair braided and laid cross- 
red low on the neck; this will apparently give greater breadth to your 

ace. 


Brown Eyes:—Curl your hair in two or three, soft, full ringlots, and 
hold them together midway with an ornamental pin, or with an amber or 
tortoise-shell hair-pin. 

W. AND B.:—yYour samples are bottle-green and dark garnet, and 
would not combine well at all. Myrtle-green has more of a bronze tinge 
than bottle-green. 


BrEuLAH, P.:—It would be best to have your material, if it ia goud, 
dyed by those who make it their business. Wear the light goods over a 
black silk, velvet or corduroy skirt. 


ELLEN C.:—Use dead-black silk to trim your cashmere dress and wrap. 
Your selections display very good taste. 


BRUNETTE :—White Swiss and black silk will be perfectly suitable us 
an evening toilette for » person in demi-mourning, but why not use white 
mull? It is newer and drapes more prettily than white Swiss, and is 
consequently more stylish. \ 

EK. V. H.:—Combine blue cashmere or camel’s-hair with your blue 
silk. If you prefer a slight difference in tint, have your woolen material 
a shade darker. 


LONE PINE:—A stylish model for your black silk polonaise would be 
No. 7332, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is illustrated in the December 
DELINEATOR. If desirous, trim the edges with jet fringe. Novelty goods, 
showing cardinal, old-gold and brown, will trim your myrtle-green dress 
to good advantage. 

A MINISTER’s WIFE:—A stylish model for your black silk would he 
No. 7355, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents. If possible, in remodelling your silk. 
do not iron it, but lay it under a heavy press. While this necessitates a 
little more trouble, you will find the silk will look much better. Make 
your seal-brown cashmere after skirt model No. 7320, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, combined with basque model No .7322, price 1s. or 25 cents. Tus- 
trations of the models mentioned may be seen in the December 
DELINEATOR. 


L. :—Sometimee,when goods have a rough and a smooth side, the rough’: 


side is turned out. In such cases it is a mere matter of taste as to which 
is considered the right side. Stiff felt walking hats and soft turbans are 
both worn. 


PEARL :—We would advise the brown silk. Wear with it a bonnet of 
brown plush having broad strings of plush lined with pale blue Surab. 
A tip will be the only trimming needed. Wear gloves to match, and « 
broad white mull tie edged with coffee-colored Languedoc lace. 


Mrs. IGNORANCE:—It is not necessary to shrink Torchon or other wash 
laces before using them. An infant’s white cambric or muslin skirt 
usually comes an inch or two below the slip. The pinning-blanket model 
is No. 4127, price 9d. or 20 cents. 


Lucy :—We cannot answer your question as to how Mr. Beatty can sell 
@ piano or organ for so much less than dealers living in your city, and still 
give you agood article. If you will read his advertisement on the lust 
page of the cover of this book, you will obtain all the information we are 
possessed of. ‘‘ That he manufacturers an endless variety of styles, fully 
guarantees them for six years, ships them on test trial, and doesn’t usk 
you to pay for one until you have examined the instrument at your own 
home and are satisfied that it is just as represented.” If vou think of 
purchasing, write to him for a catalogue before you decide. 


BrRiGHT Eres :—To prevent your skin from chapping, do not expose it 
to sudden shocks; avoid the use of very warm or very cold water for bath- 
ing purposes; and if it becomes a necessity to use something to heal the 
burning skin, avoid glycerine. It may ease the pain and take away the 
redness, but it will certainly leave the skin more sensitive than before. 
Get a few cents’ worth of mutton suet from the butcher's, and render jt’ 
yourself; mold it in a cup, and you will have a ball of pure suet, which is 
the best thing you can possibly use. It is healing, whitening and strength- 
ening in its effect on the skin. Soft castor or dog-skin gloves, that are a 
close fit, will also aid in whitening the hands. The growth of the eye- 
lashes is said to be hastened by the use of the following recipe: Mix two 
drachms of ointment of nitric oxide of mercury and one drachm of lard: 
anoint the edges of the eyelids night and morning, washing them after 
each time with warm milk and water. As long as the ends of your hair 
are split, it will not grow; carefully trim all the edges, brush it well, and 
have it occasionally shampooed. An old recipe to make the hair cur! is as 
follows: Put two pounds of common soap, cut small, into three pints of 
spirits of wine, and melt together, stirring with a clean piece of wood: 
add essence of ambergris, citron and neroli, about a-quarter of an ounce. 
each. Wear scarlet or nayy-blue-ribbons with your plaid costume. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. |. 


Our Great § J aegpu ae is 
these Beautifal a Raa Strong paling 
Plants, suitable pyie eal bloom, ibe Ae td rac 


at all post-offices, 5& Splendid Varieti 
choice, all labeled, for $1; 12% for 62) 
46 for $4; 35 for $53 75 for $105 2 00 for $13. 
Ag@~ Send for our New Guide to Cualture— 
60 pages. ee clegandly Arucrateds-and ches choose yen over 
Five H Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGHE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


19 for G3; 


S$" dsr FREE!—My new illustrated PRICE 


{ 


| (Ketablished 23 Years.) 


| 
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HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 
Just apanied--Coneeinng descriptions of the Latest 
’ Styles. The new Sana BERNHARDT WAVE only $1.00. 

Ee. JULIAN, 
$01 Canal St., N. ¥. City. 


CHOICE SEEDS! BEST OFFER YET! 


r a ee it. For 15c. or five 3e. soe pepg aap 1 will 
i hg d, 5 papers Choicest Seeds 

et 100 kinds), Double Crown Aster (mixed colors), 

te, Sweet William (finest mixed), 

; for 25e.theabove ands more: 

(15colors mix’d),Hven’g Primrose, 


oe, 
| Prize Aster(mixed colors), Fine A eratum, ean New 
IRustrated Catalogue. L W. GOODELL, ‘Amherst Mase. 


E. BUTTERICK & Co.'S 


REPORT BOY FANDOM 


Comprising a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, 
(Size 19024 inches,) 


wits A BOOK CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THB 


Latest Styles for Boys Clothes. 


a 
Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30¢ 
or 1s. 6d. Sterling. 


One Year’s Subscription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., 
or 28. 6d. Steriimy. 


INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Pilates, forwarded from our New York Office, are 


post-paid age on them, when 
ae 


prutnns, po s D a 
na iatter ter without registering tt 


E.. BUTTERICK & Co. 


1 i 177 Begent 8t., London; 
or 555 Broadway New York. 


WFERRY 265 


Pr USTRAT EP Drive KO 
{2 DesoR! ai E605 


Will be mailed » FREE to iy als and toc customers without 


ordering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 

shout 200 pag ges, and full descriptions, prices and directions for 

lanting 1500 varieties of Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Plants, 
etc. Invaluable to all. Send forit. Address, 


M. FERRY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


6 Gol 


Rail ele Coupler and ISGE 


Grand Oe wells. 
Guaranteed 6: 


= /BRAGKET SAWS AND LATED) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


$1.25a Year. SS ge 
Specimen Copy, 10c. — 


Trial Trip, 3 months, 2c. 
with chromo. 


A LARGE 16-PAG BE 


[Uustrated Journal, 
Devoted to Floral and Houschold Topics. 
The newest Music with each No, 
—Send for 'remium List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 


Box U5. » 46 Beekman St., N. ¥. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 
Monthly.” Apams & BIsHopP, 46 Beekman St., N. Y . we 

LADIES’ FANCY WORK.—A charming book, Azeoted to ‘Feather Work, Saha Flowers 
Fire Screens, Shrines. Rustic Pictures, a charming Series of Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Orna- 
ments, Shell Flowers and Shell Work, Bead, Mosaic and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair Work and 
Card-board Ornaments, Cottage Foot Rests, Window Garden Decorations, Crochet W ork, Designs in Em- 
broidery, and an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers of Household Art and Ree- 
reation. Vol. I1., Wmurams’ HovusEHotp SERiEs. Price $1.50; gilt, $2.00. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and indorsed 
by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have {t on sale. 


Ask him for it. 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
0. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. 


A WONDERFUL INVESTMENT 


FOR LADIES. 


Over 1200 distinct varieties, All strong Plants, 
each labeled, delivered safely by mail. Largest assort- 
ment. Low prices. In business 26 years. Guarantee 
satisfaction, Stock comprises all desirable varieties, Only 
mature plants sent, Ournew Illustrated Hand-Book, 
sent free, contains name and description of each plant, with 
instructions forsuccessful ultivation, Don'tpurc slants 
elsewhere before sending for our new 

All lovers Af Babine should have our HAND- “BOOK 
Every buye sr of cheap plantsshould haveit. Everyone want 
ing new and soto Pi should send for our Hand-Book 

HOOPES, BROTHER & THOMAS, 

CHERRY HILL West Chester Ps. 


URSERIES, 


That will pay any one 800 pac cent, in money, mechan 


NEW EDITON. 


ical Pe esa pines and ornamentation. 
Let all shoeaggl ge to their interest and welfare of 
their children b for them that which will 
INTEREST x EDUCATE them, as well as be 
of profit to both. 


READ THE FOLLOWING : 


4.J. ‘at, of New Orleans, Le., writes that he has made over $500 
ia Gan por, beddecrocelan work. 


Pie Desane hans aecteed ond 1 aca. perfectly satisfied with it. 1 have | Published by G. & C. MERRIAM, Springfld, Man | 
five boys—they think it of a forever. There 
haste ae ve ete pera ane i, —Best. 


a mechinist of 15 tab dre standing, do not hesitate to 
ee price than I ever saw before. 
Ww. UTLINGER, Manager. 


My little son and daughter are pias their Saw, and in fact 
arrangémen 


Contains over 118,000 Words. | 


the houssheld ta seam incomplete without one of your bean- 1928 Pages, 3000 Engravings. 
ra a rol 4600 NEW WORDS and Meaning’. 
another. OSEPH ANGL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY | 


of over O7O0O NAMES. 


ENTS SUMAN 


piprtorian pies Mase. : 

the Demas Lathe and Scroll Saw. Was surprised that such 

for us\hae © Soroll Sew that coet him 826 A mechanic who worked 
@ Scroll Saw that cost him $34.00, and I would not trade 

with him new without some “boot.” 0. D. PORTER. 

Th etd i cores ho invented thie machin worthy of 
e or w' ven e are 
hones. D. W W. SLEXPER. 


In the year I have placed such improvements on 
= ea as never ore has been attempted, and 
e heretofore they have been inent am al 
others: they are now the ONLY STANDA 
MACHINE IN THE MARKET. Each Ma. 
chine is complete in itself, and has such Patterns and 
Tools accompanying it as are required. 


DEMAS LATHE, - - $6.00 

‘6 Seroll and Buss naw; 8.00 
HOLLY SCROLL BA WwW, - 3.00 
HARVEST ¢‘ - - 2.00 


Ew” Amateur Supplies of every description. 
A full Illustrated Catalogue and Manual of 
Seroli Sawing and Turning sent FREE, 
upon application to A. H. SHIPMAN, 

Rochester, N. Y. 


(2 Send orders carly, as we are very busy this time of the year. 
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ELEGANT Holiday Present 48 Gilt Bound 
Floral putoerenh “un Album. Contains lis, 
&e. et post-paid, (stam taken.) 47aclect quotaliond & eae 5!) ae 
a $2-column story paper each alb wan- 
ted. Addrees American Home Journal, West raat ieee, Ct. (Patented Nov. 19, 1878.) 
No. 1, Sewed,..........-.--..------------- $2.00. | 
No. 2, Woven, Spoon Steol,........---- 3.00. | 
This new and improved Speen Corset is 0 con- 
structed as to give a natural and — su to 
abdomen, It cannot stretc or lose it 


eee 


shape, avoids ‘all pressure on the cheat ean imparts 60 
elegant and graceful appearance to the wearer. 
For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. 8., or 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHISELA & CO., 
Sots MANUFACTURES, 
New York. 
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| RATES OF ADVERTISING 
B. Butterick & Co.’s Celebrated Shears & Scissors. 


THE DELIN HATOR. PRICE-LIST OF LADIES' SHEARS. AND SCISSORS. 


All Contracts will be based cn Actual Circulation, 


—— 
‘The Firat Edition of THE DELINEATOR for 
| VEBNETY 10S, G8 POINTS—2 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—2 Sizes. 
| One Hondr él ant Tel 1 Thousand Copies. a 34, 54 inches, 4s., or No. 10, 44 inches, 3s.6d., 
1.00. or $0.85. 
: | Whole Page, ine $8 00 per 1.000 ae a 35, 6 inches, 58., or No. 11, 4$ inches, 4s., or 
f | Upper Half Page, -.---- 2.00 1.25. 1.00. 
Lower rT 9 BS ee die ee 1.50 ue be . 
| Upper Quarter Page, - - eae ak. e LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
! a cme | 
Upper Eighth ‘ .... .76 “ 3s. 6d., or $0.85. 
! Lower * be _... 60 * bs re 48, or $1.00. 
"| Discount for 3 months, 15 per cent. 5s.,or 1.25. 
| ‘“ “6 os ‘6 ae 66 : 7 inches,.........--.. 6s.,or 1.50. 


_ 
' No deviation from these rates will be made under | 


any circ é 

| | allowed to advertising agents on orders received.| Ladies’ Straight Shears—9 Sizes. | Ladies’ Bent Shears—6 Sizes. 

{Only first-class ents will be pereven, and 
we reserve the privilege of rejecti we may | 
_ |deem objectionable. ~Advertisemen se not be | 
received for leas than an entire edition. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


oe 


No. 14,...----- 6} inches,.....- 43., or $1.00. | SAA Enea 
NO, Vo cede wc 6% inches, 2.2. 5s., or 1.25. 
No. 16,.._...-- 7} inches, ree 6s., Or 1.50. 
i i ---18 


i! 
| 
No. 17,.....--- 8} inches, ..__- 18, 1.75. | No. 26,....---. 8} inches, . ? 1.76. 
go ancues tome, | Not eee ee ee ie ne 2 200 
| DBSCRIPTION. price. |No.19,..-.-_- 10 inches,...-- Qs., or 2.25.| No. 27,_._.-.- 10} inches,..-.-- 98, or 2.25. 
; - e No. 20,...---.- 11 inches, ....- 10s,, or 2.60.} No. 28,..._... 11} inches, ..... 10s., or 2.50. 
i as—Cotion Tapes, ad, OF 5. NO: 2) 22082c2 114 inches, . - - - - lls., or 2.75.| No. 29,...-.-- 12 inches,..... lls., or. 2.75. 
Th i aes 7 or No. 22,....... 12 inches,. ..128, or 3.00.| No. 30,....._- 13 inches,.....128., or 3.00. 
0 ne oe 7 oC, 
—____——__—_ 
6é 6¢ - ~ 2 = 
ix a3 a od. OF 10 [9"On receipt of price and order, we will send to any part of the world either 
i 0 1-Linen - - > > Of, or 106, size of Shears or Scissors in the above List, charges for carriage to be paid by the 
| NM. 2 “% “ - - - - 6, OF 196, | purchaser. We send out no goods C. O. D. 
66 rT es 
iN y Td, OF 145.) = surpeptor & 00., 171 to 177 Regent St, London; or 655 Broadway, Now York. 


bs rae Lined Tas, - i: OF 16. 
0. : ms Od. or 18¢. 
‘IM. Q-Bewed Satteen, = 1a. 10d, or 45¢ SPECIAL ‘NOTICE. 
yi 3 ©. Os or Oe 
| 


These Tape-Measures are made ex»ressly 
for us, and are of the very best quality. When remittances are sent. to us by mail, Post- 


A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure | age Stamps of One or Two-Cent Denomination will be 
will last years in constant use. ; 
| Any of the above will be sent by Mail,| @ccepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stampa, tf 


{| Post-paid, on receipt of price. you can conveniently do otherwise. 
I E. BUTTERICK & 00,, | 
peer ee ee E, BUTTERICK & K & C0, 995 Broadway, New York. 


or 555 Broadway, New York, 
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RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


| We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: : 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads.) (With Movable 


Rubber Ty oto 
Dating, 
Inkin Pada, 
and Ink.) 


| 
SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No.2 © Rubber Dater, No. 3 


E. Butterick & Co., 


171 to 1/7 Regent St., London; 
or 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. | 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Hundles. The Inks are furnished 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 
money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents , irchasing these goods. 


Addressoriersto EX. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


Price of No. 2, 
$8.50. 


Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 


[RXAMPLE.] | 


Soe ee ee Z 7 ss pines oe eee eee Oe SRR ESS ae eo are ee ee . ee tt 
| 
: INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 
| | 
—-_—+0___ 
! See that the measures are taken correctly and that the size printed on the label corresponds with the measure. It is immaterial 
whether the party taking the measure stands before or hehind the individual being measured. Both ways are represented in the pictures | 


| 
i below. If properly observed, the following rules will insure satisfactory results: 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be takem:—Put the measure around the 
body, over the dress, close under the arms, drawing 
it closely.—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape around the waist, ovER the drese. 

("Take the Measures for Missrs‘ and LitTLre 
GIRLs’ PATTERNS THE ‘1ME As FOR LapiEs’. In 
ordering. give the ages @ 

To Measure fo a Boy's Coat or Vest: 
—-Put the measure around the body, UNDER the jacket, 
elose under the arms, drawing it closely,—Nnor Too 
TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat :—Measure ovER the gar- 
ment che voat is to be worn over. j teas 
To Measure for Pants:—Put the measure “}3> Ps 
around the body, ovER the Pants at the waist, draw- Z 

ing it cloeely,—NOT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure tor a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck. measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 
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IN OTIOF :— Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, which cannot at once be procured of 
our Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price to any part of the World. 


Hw. BUTTHRICK & CO. 
| 
171 to 177 Regent St., London ; or 555 Broadway, New York. | 


lIsson~ +1881. 


BEATTY’S Samencer oncawes 


| 
AOLIDAY PRERTING. CHURCH, CHAPEL and PARLOR. | 
A } 


SOLD DIRECT TO ca. (ne price 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Best and sweetest toned instruments in the Wertld, 


ee fea a a 8 re Se 


Organs 16 Stops, 2 Knee Swells, § iull sets of Golden Tongue Reeds, > 
Octaves Walnut Case, French Veneering, Handles, Lamp Stands, Pocket 
for Music, extra large fancy Top, Beatty’s New Patient Sicop Action, New Vaz 
Celeste Stop, which is by far the sweetest and most perfect that has ever 


| 
PIANO-FOR TES. 
| 


i afi : ‘i si: ee oso been attained. ! 
ane Agents price about $400. a My price (having no agents) with Stool, Book, Music, boxed and 
ahipped, Only $85. ; ; | 


igieder past | Greeting. Order now for Christmas and New Years Presents. 
Don’t wait sill the very last moment. Endless variety of New Styles for the Holidays. Largent as- 
sortment of Pianos and Organs that are sold direct to the pablic, to be found in this country. 


Organs, $30, $40,§ 50, $55, $60, $65, “$75, S85 to $1,000. 2 to 3? |, 
Stops. Pianos, $125 to $1,600. | 


No. 5,000. A magnificent Organ, 14 Stops, 2 Set Itecds, only $65. No. 700, 4 Set Reeds, 15 
Stops, ee 8. Warranted. 


t[2" LATEST ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


with beautiful Steel Plate Engraving Semt free. Those desiring to purchase are ee tar visit 
my factory here and select the faatenment in person, 


Ge Be sure to write me for Catalogue, Dlustrated Newspaper, Circular. &c., before you decide to purchase elsewhere. 


Address or call on DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey 
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_ » PRICE, 8% Pence, or 15 Cents. 


| gas AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., AS SECOND-CLASS- MATTER M$ 
| | 
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DELINEATOR | LADIES MONTHLY REVIEW. 


& MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


European and Amorican Fashions, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES’, MISSES & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical 
Articles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of our Patterns 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents. 


year, also the Lapres' FasHion Parte, isaued quarterly, ther with a certifi- 
cate enti the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 2s. or 50 Cents. 
If a Subscription is 


rk Office, are post-paid; but charges 
by parcels-delivery paar our Office in 


WE WAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND HO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London ; or 665 Broadway, New York. 


Oe — Ge = 3 


Mctovpltan Gull Putin 


This Magnificent Publication ie 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 60 
pages of splendidly finished engravings; a fall exhibit of costumes—standard, 
moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued in March and 
September of each year; and every Subecriber receives a Supplement 
monthly, watil the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual, 


The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 


Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication of 
each volume and its successor. : 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is fur- 
nished to yearly Subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued respect- 
ively ip March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued 
monthly), 4s. or $1.00. 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by Mall to yearly Subscribers in 
any part of the United Kingdom, the United States or Canada, post-paid by 


us. Charges for carriage or postage, by Express, Parcels-Delivery or Foreign- 
Mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 


Tax Stanpakgp Epirion is printed on a superior qnality of paper and is 
specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will find it 
of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their customers. 


G2™ There is alsoa Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter in 
weight. Copies of this Edition will be sold at at the Counter for 1s. or 25 
Ceométs each. On receipt of price, together with 5d. or 10 Cents additional 
for postage, the Book will be sent by Mail to any Address in the United King- 
dom, the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE WO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 666 Broadway, New York. 


TH 


! 


“A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


European and American Fashions 


i 


The “ Laplgs’ MONTHLY REVIEW "” is devoted especially to the illu- 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, Misses | 
and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning Drea 
Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerte and other subjects connected | 
with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size of 114 by 16} — 
inches | 

| 


Subscription Price, 2s. or 50 Cents a Year. 
Single Oopies, 3d. or 5 Cents, 


(Postage prepaid by us to any address in the United Kingdom, the United States 
or Canada.) 


er’ To any one sending us 2s. or 50 Cents, we will sead 
the LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, tegetha 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDEB T0 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF le. 
or 25 CENTS. Ifa Subscription ia given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to when 
the Subscription was given. Premium Patterne are only . 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly te ; 
either of our Principal Offices in London or New York. : 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


| 
: | 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., | 
| 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 555 Broadway, New York 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


Eatest Novelties in Ladies’ Dress, 


IS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


| 
1 


This Plate is 24 by 30 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manofsc- 
turers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of apn, age the costumer 
illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of “Ts DeLowearon 
bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOB is........ Os., or $3. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 
2s. 8d. or &5@e. 
Single Copies of the PLATE only,.................- Zs. or 40¢. 
——_-——____—— 


(7 To any one sending us 9s., or $2, we will send THs Detorearor fv! 
one year, also the Lapsgs' FasHIon PuLaTE, isened quarterly, together with», 
Certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value’ of 
or 50 Cente. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns 
must be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premicz 
PATTERNS are only given by us when the Subscriptions are eent directly tc 
either of these Offices. Plates, sent by mall from our New York Office to any 
part of the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; bat charges il 
tage or carriage on them, when sent by express, parcels-delivery or f ; 
mail! service, must be paid by the rccipient. 


WE HAVE KO CLUB RATES, AND RO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; er 656 Broadway, Yer” 
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HE DELINEATOR: 


185 


A M ONTHLY MAGAZINE, | : 


ILLUSTRATING .J,UROPEAN AND ‘AMERICAN FASHIONS. 


VoL. XVII., No. 4.] 


APRIL, 1881. 


aes CENTS, OR 8144 PENCE. 
Yrarzy, $1, on 58. 


' SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


¥ 

. Less elaborateness in completion and increasing devotion to the 
' graces of outline are the striking features of the costume models for 
April. This renewed liking for unbroken folds in our attire satisfies 
‘classic tastes, but, as beauty in dress has no fixed standards, there 
are also shown other and more capriciously devised models for those 
who prefer fanciful drapings and loopings. 


| FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 

Long and short dresses are alike fashionable, but they are not 
‘alike in the amount of enthusiasm which they create. The real 
‘favorite is the dress in walking length, and, as the warm season ad- 
vances, there will be even fewer trailing robes than were observed 
last year. Of course, there will be occasional trains seen in all 
assemblies, and one or two long dresses will find their way into 
the wardrobe of every fashionable lady. 


" LADIES’ LONG COSTUME. 


A gracefully shaped Princess dress, having a Marie Stuart collar 
and a palmer’s girdle with a pocket attached to it, closes behind with 
buttons. Below the lowest button, an extra width left on the skirt 

ortion of the dress is folded under to provide ampleness for its train. 

t has a center-fitting seam and shapely bust darts in front, under- 
arm seams, and side-form seams in the back, that adjust the costume 
to the figure with unusual elegance and exactness. Its coat sleeves 
have puffed gores inserted near the top, which give the dress a 
pretty, historic air, especially when these gores are cut from con- 
trasting goods, The Marie Stuart collar is high at the back and reaches 
down upon the bust in a deep point. It is adjustable, and may be 
removed and added at pleasure. For dinner wear in silks, satins or 
cashmeres, this style will be a favorite. In fancy-cotored cashmeres, 
with gayer-hued silks or satins for the pocket and collar linings and 
also for the puffs in the sleeves, this model will be in demand all 
Summer. 


LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 


In addition to the attractive short-costume models which were 
published in March and which will be in satisfactory use all Sum- 
mer, there are five new ones for April, each decidedly different from 
the other, and each novel and charming. The April styles were 
devised with a consciousness that thin fabrics were soon to be worn, 
and cambrics, batistes, nun’s-cloths, ginghams, printed woolens, etc., 
ete,, will find themselves shaped and arranged by methods that are 
novel, dainty, practical and becoming. 

One polonaise costume has a nicely shaped skirt that is fitted by 
vores having hip-plaits that are laid at the top. Its moderately full 
hack-breadth is gathered to the belt and hangs handsomely, whether 
trimmed in any one of the many prevailing fashions or completed 
plainly. The polonaise portion is cut with center and side-form 
seams, which are effectively curved to the shape of the figure, but 
do not extend far below the hips, which arrangement is a grace and 


at the back, is a part of this model. 


an economy. It has effective under-arm seams and darts, as well as 
the usual darts over the bust. Bias folds of striped goods are styl- 
ish decorations to place about the necks of washable costumes as if 
they were bretelles, and to surmount laces, Hamburgs, flounces, etc., 
and also to finish the sleeves. Satin folds may take their place on — 
woolens, grenadines, tissues, etc. 

Another costume model has a finely shaped skirt with darts at the 
hips and a back-breadth gathered at the top. This costuine is avail- 
able for all varieties of dress goods and for all styles of fashionable 
completion. It has an added drapery that is like the half of a shawl 
quaintly and irregularly draped, with a gore at the left side 
disposed to present the effect of a knotted sash. A stylishly de- 
vised basque, with a point in the front and seams to the shoulders 
Its fronts have each an 
under-arm fitting dart, with a tiny pocket upon the lower back por- 
tion. The center-backs extend in long tabs that are tied in a large 
bow with ends, which gives a gracefully bouffant effect. Fashion- 
able lapels extend dotvn upon the bust and provide a becoming 
Pompadour outline to the garment. For thin or soft woolens, with 
fringes or laces as decoration, this is a very stylish model. 

Another dress model has elaborate shirrings upon its back and 
front draperies and also about its wrists. Its skirt has all the most 
approved shaping arrangements, and may be trimmed to satisfy 
varied tastes and to suit many materials. An over-drapery, with 
much shirring at the center and a piped slash below, is placed over 
the front and draped at the sides by perpendicular rows of shirring, 
which arrangement draws the sides of the slash apart and provides 
two points that fall gracefully.- The front of the basque is deep and 
handsomely fitted, and its skirt is caught up over the front edges of 
the side-backs, which, with the back, terminate under long drap- 
eries that are shirred deeply at their place of attachment. These 
draperies are again shirred about half-way down and drawn toward 
the sides of the skirt, with a decidedly novel and pleasing effect. 
For entire suits of soft woolen goods, or for over-dresses of woolen 
texture over silk skirts, or for grenadines combined with silks or 
satins, this is a handsome device that will be decidedly popular all 
through the next season. 

Another costume model has many novel suggestions. Its short 
skirt is nicely adapted to all sorts of fabrics and to all the fashionable 
styles of ornamentation. Its over-draperies are elaborately cross- 
wrinkled in front, having been drawn upward by tapes run into 
narrow casings. These tapes may be untied when a washable 
fabric has been selected for the model and a visit to the laundry 
becomes desirable. The back-draperies are under-looped and tied 
back by tapes deftly arranged. The drapery edges may be 
completed by ruffles, plaitings, laces, fringes, etc.; or they may be 
slashed into squares and bound. A flat band of another goods may 
surmount the slashes, if desired. The basque is deep and round, 
and may be cut into slashes to correspond with the skirt. It has 
effective single bust darts, under-arm darts and curved front edges. 
Its sleeves may have their corners turned back to simulate fancy 
cuffs. A shoulder cape, with a high, turn-over collar, is part of the 
model, and may be made up for removal at_pleasure. This pattern 
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will be much admired for wash cottons, wash woolens and wash 


silks, and also for ginghama. 


Still another costume model, which will be much liked for travel- 


ling and walking, and to shape heavy materi 


als, has nicely outlined 


front and side gores, while its full back-breadths are faced at the: 
top, laid in two, triple plaits and attached to the outside of the back 


of a finely adjusted basque. 


The front of the basque is handsomely 


fitted by bust darts and under-arm seams. It is cut to form a point, 
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FicurE No. |.—LapD1es' WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 


and its bust inay be overlaid by shirred puffs in fan shape. Tassel- 
tipped sashes tie at the left side-front of the figure, and are plaited 
up at their other ends beneath the side-backs of the basque. Cords 
and tassels may be added to the back at pleasure. The bottom 
of this dress should be narrowly trimmed, provided ornamentation 
be desired. With lady's-cloths, camel’s-hair cloths, etc., plaited 
ruchings that have been pinked are fashionable and even elegant 
borders for the hem, or for shallow side or box plaitings. 
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Figure No. 2.—LaDIEs’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 192.) 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


LADIES' WRAPPER. 


This new and stylish model is closely fitted, and its front is cut in 
Princess fashion. Its back is in deep, rounded basque-shape, and to 
it is added a skirt-back that is cross-shirred at the top. This 
garment is in walking length and will be used as a tea-gown by 
many tasteful ladies, as well as for a breakfast dress and a négligé. 
For any soft dress goods, whether washable or otherwise, this 
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FigurE No. 3.—Lap1es’ SHorT CostTuME 
(For Description see Page 188.) 


model will be much admired. Laces laid on flatly, bias bands 


ribbons arranged in smooth rows, or only ribbon bows placed dow? 
the front, will trim it daintily. 


As an early morning house dress for 


the lady who takes an active interest in her domestic affairs, 204 
yet desires to be arrayed in a presentable manner if an unexpected 
visitor calls, no design can be more appropriate for all sorts o 
pretty and useful dress goods,—Simply made, with: a touch of 
color in its buttons>or,.in added bows, it Gvill(be a great favorite 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 


This style of garment refuses to go out of fashion, and it is more 


than welcome to remain. 


Its newest model is its most stylish one, 


its back having center and side-form fitting seams, which terminate 
below the waist-line, leaving the extra fabric remaining to be laid 


underneath in plaits. 
to fall into two dee 
ileep basque, to which 
\oined a pointed cross- 
drapery that is slashed at 
tne top and reversed at 
the joining seam, so as to 
fall in the outline of a 
deep  basque-skirt. The 
bust may be faced in vest 
or Pompadour shape, and 
its broad, added lapels may 
correspond with the facing. 
Cordsand tassels or crossed 
ribbons may be added at 
pleasure. For the lightest 
and simplest of fabrics, 
for plain or elaborate fin- 
ishin gs, this polonaise mod- 
el is superb. 
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LADIES' PINAFORE. 


This model for an over- 
dress of fancy materials. 
for wear with dresses of 
other fabrics, bears a prac- 
tical name, but its pictur- 
esqueness will invite its 
entrance into the gayest 
society. It may be made 
of miulls, tissues, grena- 
dines, Surahs, cambrics, 
cashmeres, foulards, etc.. 
in dainty colors, and also 
in blacks and whites. It 
is perfectly fitted, is low 
at the neck and sleeveless. 
und is buttoned behind 
and = coquettishly draped 
ander ribbons or flowers. 
Laces, embroideries, etc., 
will trim it stylishly, if it 
he imade of any of the 
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model for plain, brocaded 
or striped silks, satins, 
Surahs or cashmeres, is 
just issued. The back is 
cat in one piece with the 
outer sides of the sleeves. 
Its top is shirred, and it is 
yathered across below the 
belt-line, and the shirrings 
are stayed by a slightly 
fitted lining, which com- 
pels the upper portion of 
the back to fall over the 
lower part in blouse fash- 
ion, with a bow beneath its 
ampleness. The front of 
the cloak is cut in sack shape, the mandarin slceves are faced and 
' shirred to form ruffles, and the top is completed by a lined plaiting 
of the goods that stands about the neck. The lower edge may 
be trimmed or plain, and ribbons may tie the front edges together. 
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LADIES’ WRAPS. 


There are two new models for wraps, which differ from each 
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FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1881. 
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Fieure No. 4.—Lapres’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 198.) 
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other in all their characteristics. One has a narrow back, with three 
curved seams; and into the outer seams are sewed its graceful, 
wing-like sleeves. Its front is in sack shape, the outer edges of 
which are cut long enough under the arms to join the narrow back 
in ordinary seams. A stylish hood, with faney picquet-ornaments, 
is upon its neck. This wrap may be trimmed with jetted or other 
passementeries, laces, fringes, etc., and may be made of woolens, bro- 
cades, Surahs, satins or dress goods, Tasselled fringes may trim its 
neck, and be made to take 
the place of linings in its 
hood if its possessor so 
desire. Lace ruffles will 
complete it prettily, if pre- 
ferred. 

The other wrap is a deep 
shoulder-cape, with shirr- 
ings taken about its top 
to adjust it to the neck. 
These gathers are attached 
to a fitted, yoke-like lining 
and produce a fashionable 
and pretty effect. This 
model will be used for 
soft woolens, dress goods, 
satins, Surahs, ete., with 
trimmings of laces, ruches, 
fringes or embroideries. 


LADIES’ COATS. 


There are two jaunty 
models for coats, both of 
which are stylish for 
cloths, brocades, cordu- 
roys and lined dress-goods. 
One is double-breasted, 
and has side pockets, a 
rolling collar with lapels, 
and waist-line buttons to 
make it pretty and gen- 
tlemanly. It is fitted_by 
eurved darts and seanis, 
and its edges may be un- 
der-faced and pressed, or 
they may be stitched. For 
cool Spring days and Sum- 
mer nights, and also for 
travelling, this is a superb 
design. Coats of light flan- 
nel cloth are desirable for 
Summer wear, as they can 
be readily refreshed by 
washing and pressing. 

The other model is some- 
what Ceeper, single- 
breasted, and has a little 
shoulder-cape that is fitted 
by darts. This cape may 
be neatly lined or faced, 
and its front edges may 
be folded back with pretty 
effect. The overlaps ar- 
ranged at the side-back 
seams of the coat may 
have waist-line buttons 
upon them, or ornamental 
rows of buttons may be 
placed along their edges. 
It has pocket-laps, and 
simulated cuffs with but- 
tons upon their outer 
seams. It is a_ stylish 
model for rough or smooth, 
or plain or brocaded mate- 
rials, and also for cloakings 
and suit fabrics, Its fitting 
seams are finely curved 
to the figure and are arranged so as to make the garment unusually 
stylish in outline. 
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LADIES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE. 


This fresh and stylish model is a very fashionable shape, and is 
frequently called the “Norfolk jacket.” An adjustable hood is 
added, which gives it. the appearanceyof) being>a street-garment. 
When the hood is laidaside, it becomes a dainty and lady-like housc- 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


waist, which diversity of effects adds greatly to its value. It has 
two box-plaits i in the front and also two in the back, and the plaits 
are permanently laid as far down as the belt, and below this girdle 
they fall freely and elegantly. The collar is in turn-over shape, and 
the sleeves roll back at the wrists to form cuffs. Two rows of but- 
tons may be placed between the front plaits, as the blouse is 
double-breasted; or the garment may be buttoned invisibly. The 
hood-lning and the collar and cuff facings may contrast, to suit the 
the taste. For wash 
goods, there need be 
no hood, with which 
omission the model 
will be charming for 
all sorts of Summer 
dresses, 


LADIES’ BASQUES. 


There are six de- 


cidedly novel devices | h 1 ey 


for these charming 
methods of shaping a 
dress-body. The first 
is a shirred basque, 
the body of which is 
in two pieces, with 
a bias seam down the 
center of the back 
and the usual fitting 
seam under the arm. 
It is rounded away 
from the waist-line in 
front, and has the 
back cut in long, oval 
tabs that are crossed 
in sash style, and 
conceal the plaited — 
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the basque is shirred 
entirely about the 
shoulders and is stay- 
ed by a lining under- 
neath, the edge above 
the topmost shirring 
forming a_ standing 
ruff. At the waist- 
line of both front 
and back, other shirr- 
ings draw the basque 
in to fit the figure; 
and at the tops of the 
sleeves are diagonal 
shirrs, which contrast 
prettily with others 
about the wrists. 
Lace-edged ruffles 
trim cambrics, prints, 
mulls, etc., and French 
or other laces will 
be attractive on tis- 
sues, foulards, batis- 
tes, nun’s-cloths, ete., 
etc. Ribbons, added 
here and there, will 
make a basque of this 
sort very attractive. 

The second basque 
model is belted, and 
has a shirred piece 
added about its neck 
to tie in kerchief fash- 
ion upon the breast. 
The front and _ side- 
back extend to the 
waist-line, where a 
pointed skirt- -portion is joined to them. The back is draped up under 
a pair of buttons, so as to form two shorter points, whose effect is 
very coquettish. yl belt, fastening at the side under a bow, is usually 
worn with this basque. The model is intended for both Spring and 
Summer goods, and may be as fancifully or as plainly finished as 
desired, Its fitting devices are superior and entirely admirable. 

The last statement may also be made regarding another new 
basque model, that is short in front and has a deep, pointed back 
that is oval at the sides. The outlines of this basque are entirely 
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FIGURE No. 5.—LADIEs’ COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 194.) 


new, and will delight the eyes of tasteful ladies who have materials 
of either rich or inexpensive quality to make up. Puffs, shirrs, 
ruchings or plaitings may be arranged about its neck to stand nar- 
rowly and also to fall broadly, and the wrists may be similarly com- 
pleted. This is a stylish model for any sort of neat and lady-like 
completion. 

Another basque’ has a deep cluster of shirring between the darts 
in the front and at a corresponding point in the back, and is 
also narrowly shirred 
about the neck below 
a standing lace ruffle. 
With its bust darts, 
effectively-curv ed un- 
der-arm seams, and 
the shirrings men- 
tioned, this basque 
is perfectly fitted to 
the figure. It will be 
chosen for all varieties 
of Spring and Sum- 
mer goods, and may 
be ornamented as 
richly or finished as 
plainly as the texture 
of the fabric or the 
fancy of the wearer 
may suggest. In any 
event, it is sure to be 
a popular model. 

Another finely- 
shaped basque has a 
full back, the skirt 
of which suggests a 
dress coat in its gen- 
eral outlines. Extra 
widths, cut upon the 
fitting seams of the 
skirt below the waist- 
line, are folded under 
to form box- plaits, 
and its center and 
outer edges are 
pointed in a_ novel 
way. Its finely fit- 
ted front is shaped 
into two points and 
closes with buttons. 
It is a plain basque 
and yet a most styl- 
ish one, and will be 
used for rich goods, 
for simple ones, and 
also for travellers’ 
dress fabrics. 

Another carefully 
shaped model is deep- 
ly pointed both back 
and front, closing 
with buttons behind 
It is astyle of basque 
much admired for 
evening dresses in 
fancy goods, as well 
as for Spring-time 
uses. A lady’s figure 
must’ indeed be un- 
satisfactory if this 
model do not make it 
appear nicely shaped. 
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LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRTS. 
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A superior model, 
having its back- 
breadth overlaid with 
plaited drapery arranged in two double box-plaits, is one of the 
latest walking-skirt designs. Its front and side gores may be 
entirely covered with upright puffs and shirrs, or with any of 
the prevailing decorations; and its lower edge may be flounced, 
ruffed, kilt-trimmed or otherwise decorated. Simple, yet inger- 
iously "shaped drapery is fastened at its side-back seams and ‘tied 
in a single, graceful loop that hangs handsomely over the under por- 
tion. This is one of those models that may be used for two or three 
varieties of goods or for a single fabric... Its popularity is assured. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL, 1881. 


Another walking-skirt model hangs and fits equally as well as the 


above and also has novel draperies. The 


skirt portion. may be 


trimmed as one pleases, broadly with kilts or bean gs ruffles, or 


narrowly with ruches, plaitin 


gs, etc. A shirring in t 
Seam produces many cross-wrinkles in the front-drapery, and a point 
resulting from other drapings is at each side. 
obtained by shirring the lower front corners of the front-drapery 


e center-front 


A pretty effect is 
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it is not too wide, still it is ample enough for its hem to be orna- 
mented, so as to serve as an under-skirt in Summer time. 


FASHIONS FOR MISSES. 


The novelties designed for the Spring attire of misses are quite as 


and lapping them under a cross-piece, to form a fancy bow. The stylish as those which are issued for ladies, and yet they are essen- 


back-drapery is cross-puffed by 
gathering threads. For light- 
textured goods, this is a fascinat- 
ing device. It is so airy and 
1 ue that it will at once be 
mm favor for the Summer wear. 
Another model has a deep, 
acefully hanging over-skirt that 
is plaited high at the left side to 
expose the finely shaped and 
handsomely trimmed walking- 
skirt beneath. The trimming 
upon the under-skirt may be 
plaited flounces, overlapping ruf- 
fles or any other ornamentation, 
but the over-skirt or drapery 
should be plainly completed, 
except a flat lace or a fringe 
be added to its gracefully ar- 
ranged edges. For a silk, satin 
or Surah skirt, with tissue, cham- 
brey or grenadine over-draperies, 
with lace or fringe trimmed edges, 
or even a simple hem, this is an 
unusually stylish walking-skirt 
model. It is a matter of taste 
whether a plain or fancy finish 
be adopted. ! 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


An elegant model to ac- 
company a long or a short skirt, 
is just issued. It is laid in three 
upward cross-plaits, which are 
held in position by three per- 
pendicular strips of ornamental 
or contrasting goods. Passemen- 
teries, galloons, insertions, etc., 
may take the place of these strips, 
if the wearer so desire. The back 
is deep and oblong in shape, with 
plaits laid in its side edges. It 
is also under-draped by tapes. 
For grenadines, muslins or any 
soft goods, the pretty style of 
this over-skirt will give it im- 
mediate popularity. Plain fab- 
rics, with upright bands of print 
or brocade cut to a point at their 
lower ends, will be its favorite 
style of finish. 


LADIES’ FANCY HAND-BAG. 


After fancy muffs became a 
decorative comfort and an indis- 
pensable convenience, ladies in- 
sisted upon having a kerchief 
and purse-pocket of equal beauty 
for Spring and Summer wear. 
The consequence of this demand 
is a model for a pocket that in- 
cludes all the elegancies of the 
muff effect and yet is really only 
a dressy pocket. Silks, satins, 
Surahs, and lined tissues and 
laces, will be chosen for it. 
Laces, ruffles, ribbons and, not infrequently, 
trim it. 

LADIES’ CHEMISE. 


A new model for a chemise is just published. 


ita arms’-eyes and square neck are made so as 


ming that may have ribbons run into it to draw them to the size of 
Crochetted laces, hand-made antiques and 
tatting will be popular upon this carefully shaped garment. 


the shoulders and arms. 
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Figure No. 6.—LApDIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 194.) | 


knots of flowers will 


neatly finished with ruffles. 
neatly bound, wash laces, 


tially appropriate to young girls 
who are not quite yet counted 
as young ladies. There is asim- 
ple elegance in the outlines and 
completion of the models intend- 
ed for the Spring wear of misses, 
that commends them for good 
taste and practicality. 


MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


There are two new models for 
dresses, one of which is especial- 
ly designed for woolen and such 
silks as are appropriate to the 
uses ot a miss. The other model 
is particularly favored for prints, 
foulards, woolen tissues, mulls, 
and soft cashmeres, At the same 
time each of these two styles 
may be used for any grade of 
fabric one chooses. A mamma 
with proper taste will purchase 
both designs, for the sake of the 
diversity that will thus be se- 
cured to her daughter’s Spring 
wardrobe. 

One of these costumes is cut in 
elegant Princess fashion and 
closes behind with buttons. Its 
fitting seams and darts will pro- 
vide a shapely appearance for 
the undeveloped figures of young 
misses, A wide sash of the goods 
or some contrasting fabric is ar- 
ranged about the figure in drap- 
ery fashion, and is shirred across 
its center and again near the knot 
that ties it behind. Its ends are 
gathered into clusters and tipped 
with tassels. Its lower border 
may be finished with fringe, 
slashed and bound, or decorated 
with laces, loops and ends of rib- 
bon or other drooping ornamen- 
tation, provided good taste do 
not prefer to complete it p‘ainly. 
The trimmings of the wrists and 
neck should harmonize with 
those of the sash. The bottom 
of the dress may be entirely 
plain, banded with folds, ruffled, 
flounced, or slashed and bound 
and then underlaid with plaitings. 

The other costume model has 
a skirt nicely shaped with gores 
and a back-breadth, and a nearly 
round over-skirt that is elegantly 
draped at its sides by tapes run 
into shirrs. These tapes cross- 
wrinkle the over-skirt prettily 
and may be readily untied for 
the laundry. The basque or 
jacket portion is handsomely 
outlined to the figure, and has 
hip-pockets, overlaps in its skirt, 
a standing collar and a broad, 
falling collar. Ita wrists may be 

Scolloped or slashed edges that are 
Hamburgs or ruffles will trim its over-skirt 


fashionably, if calicoes, mulls, wash silks or wash woolens be chosen 


It is sleeveless, and 


to receive a lace trim- becomingly. 


While 


for this attractive model. Broad or narrow ruffles, or a flounce sur- 
mounted by a piped or lace-trimmed band, will finish the lower edge 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
Misses, who have. pretty skirts already in| use, can find no more 
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charming completion for them than the polonaise whose model is 
issued this month. This new polonaise is nicely fitted by bust darts, 
curved under-arm darts, and center and side seams. On the latter 
are left extra widths that fold under in plaits and thus provide ample- 
ness of breadth for the lower part of the back. Below the closing 
buttons of the front, the garment is sufficiently deep to permit an 
upright shirring, which produces many pretty cross-wrinkles. The 
side edges of the front are gathered up at the side seams, For 
prints, ginghams, foulards, cashmeres or other soft, washable woolen 
goods, this is a charming style. Ruffles, laces, plaitings, fringes, 
scollops, ete., will trim it fashionably, the fabric of course settling 
the ornamentation. Flannels and similar woolens, intended princi- 
pally for travelling and 
rural wear, will often be 
finished with stitching. 


MISSES’ COAT. 


A stylish coat-model for 
rough or smooth cloths, 
and for plaid or plain suit- 
ings, is among the most 
attractive devices of the 
season. It is not tight- 
fitting, and yet it has 
bust and under-arm darts, 
and center and side-form 
seams that are handsomely 
curved, On the latter three 
seams are left extra widths 
that fold under in box- 
plaits. Waist-line buttons kay 
are added, and a broad and til 
long collar is arranged si 
about the neck. The edges sf 
of this coat may be under- 
faced or ornamentally 
stitched. It will be worn 
on cool days all Summer. 
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MISSES’ JACKET. 


A new model for cloths 
or suit goods, linens or 
corduroys, has a_ sack 
front, with ‘darts under 
the arms and five curved 
seams in the back. The 
back seams are left open 
for a few inches at the 
bottom, lined, and_ per- 
haps trimmed about. This 
jacket has pocket-laps, a 
square, rolling collar, and 
turn-back cuffs. Its front 
closes with buttons, and it 
is altogether very stylish. 
Its edges may be as plainly 
finished as the taste of its 
wearer or the texture of 
its material may suggest. 
Rows of stitching, satin 
bindings, under-faced and 
pressed edges, ete., are 
each fashionable and 
dainty completions for it. 


MISSES’ BLOUSE, WITH 


ADJUSTABLE HOOD. == 


This model is in the ex- 
act style of the Norfolk 
jacket. Itis a box-plaited 
blouse, with the edges of the plaits stitched down. It lias a standing 
collar and turn-back cuffs, and its hood may be removed at pleasure. 
The latter may be drawn over the head when the winds or storms 
are unfriendly, and, consequently, for sea travel or for nights on the 
road, it will be found as comfortable as it is pretty and stylish when 
drooping from the shoulders. This jacket will be seen all Summer 
on stylish misses, in suit goods or in soft flannels. 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 


The basque is as popular for the miss as it is for the lady, and 
the latest model for the use of the former has no superiors for any 
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variety of dress goods. It is finely proportioned, is pointed back 
and front, and is neither too long nor too short. A broad and 
pointed collar rolls away from the narrow one that stands close to 
the neck. For plain, plaid, striped or printed fabrics, to be trim- 
med with contrasting facings, or to be plainly finished, this is a 
most attractive design that will continue in favor for many a season. 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A graceful and novel arrangement of drapery over a nicely shaped 
and perfectly proportioned skirt is one of the misses’ most desirable 
new models, It has three diagonal plaits laid in its over-drapery 
from the lower part of the 
right side to a point high 
up on the left. Its back- 
drapery is slightly plaited 
at the right side and is 
gathered so high at the 
left that the corner of the 
right side falls in a point 
at the center. <A revers, 
which is arranged at the 
right side, may be orna- 
mented with buttons, and 
the edges of the drapery 
should be plainly finished. 
The bottom of the skirt 
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= may be trimmed as little 
3 or asrichly as the miss pre- 
ames fers or the uses of the 
3 skirt make appropriate. 
* aacenaes The model will be chosen 
a for all varieties of misses 
oie dress goods, 
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MISSES’ PETTICOAT. 


A yoke, which is fitted 
by darts and is buttoned 
behind, provides for the 
addition of the breadths 
and gores of a cambric. 
woolen or other sort of 
petticoat, without demand- 
ing too much material or 

» making the garment cum- 
bersome. model for 
such petticoats is just is- 
sued, and wise mothers 
will also secure it for 
shaping the tops of dress 
skirts that have been out- 
ine or that require 
resh edges. Dress-skirts, 
that have become soiled 
on their hems, may have 
the lower part cut away, 
and a proper depth can 
be secured by using the 
yoke of this petticoat mod- 
el to shape new tops fore 
them. The model will thus 
serve two purposes satis- 
factorily. 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


‘ 

The prettiest models 
still fall to the good for- 
tune of the little girl. 
She has an easy grace and 
a comfortable elegance in 
her costume that are not always possessed by her elders, This 
month's gifts to her prove that she is a favorite among feminines. 
Tt is no wonder that mothers are allured into over-dressing their 
youngest daughters when models are so tempting in their outlines 
and completion. 


~ 


GIRLS’ COSTUMES. 


There are three new and pretty models for the costumes of girls 
who are from three to nine years old. Each one is as distinctive 
from the others as if they were the outgrowths of different eras, and 
so attractive are they that it is impossible to mention one as superior 
to the other. A tasteful mammia will, secure each of these models 


io provide an agreeable variety for the dresses of her little daughter. 
One of them has a narrow sack-front, that closes its depth with 
buttons. Attached to it at the shoulder and under-arm seams is an 
outer and smaller sack-front that does not close and has pretty 
jatch-pockets upon it. Extra widths are cut below the waist on 
the three curved seams igean bay fold under in plaits and provide 
ampleness for the bottom of the costume. The back has waist-line 
or coat buttons, and a charming little hood, that may be completed 
separate from the costume, is added to the neck ynder a high, roll- 
ing collar. This model will be used for all kinds of materials, both 
cotton and woolen, and will give great pleasure to both wearers and 


observers. Stitchings and facings will often be its only decoration. 
Another costume model 


laces behind and has a 
long, loose, but shapely 
waist, to which a_ box- 
plaited skirt is attached. 
Concealing the joining of 
the upper and lower parts 
of the dress is a tassel- 
tipped sash, which is tied 
at the left side of the 

back. A falling collar and 

a standing band complete 

this garment, which will 

be very stylish for cottons, 

woolens and linens, and 

will be in fashionable use 

for a long time to come. 
It is very easy and yet ~ 
very graceful. 

Another style has a 
long, slightly-fitted waist 
that buttons in front and 
is sewed to a_ prettily 
shaped skirt under little, 
coat-like attachments. For 
prints, cambrics, piqués 
and wash woolens, this 
is a prettily and easily 
made garment that is ex- 
ceptionally comfortable. 
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GIRLS’ POLONAISE. 


A dainty dress for a girl 
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the outlines. For Spring wear, for cool Summer days, and for trav- 
elling purposes, no style of jacket can be more attractive or comfort- 
able. 


Its style adapts it to cloths and suitings, corduroys and lined 
India silks, with equal propriety. 


GIRLS’ BASQUE. 


A basque, that closes behind and has dress-coat skirts with their 
outer edges folded over on the outside to form tiny revers and to 
display their pretty linings, is a choice model. Its front is pointed, 
and is fitted with bust darts. A standing collar is about the neck, 
and the wrists may be finished to suit the fabric and general effects. 


This model will be used 
for ali girlish materials, 
both thick and thin. 


GIRLS’ APRON. 


An ample yet hand- 
some apron model is a 
novelty that will be eager- 

Hi | i ly patronized. Such aone 
. Hee i is among our present is- 

OT sues. Itis as long as a cos- 

tume, has fitting seams to 
the shoulders both back 
and front, closes its depth 
behind with buttons, and 
has long sleeves, a broad 
collar and the prettiest of 
side pockets, Indeed, it is 
attractive enough to wear 
without a dress beneath it 

on warm days, and, cer-. 
tainly, it will completely 

protect whatever may be 
worn under it. In white 
or colored goods, either 
plain or trimmed, it will 
be much admired. 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. 
A nicely shaped skirt, 


isa polonaise over a white 
or colored petticoat. A 
most attractive new model 
tor such a garment has a 
loose front, which is par- 
tially girdled by ribbons i 
that are tied at the waist- Pv i 
lime and attached to the | 
polonaise under the arms. li HI} 
Its fronts are so wide that, | HA 
when they are plaited at | | 
their outer edges, they | WMI 
may be easily joined to- Se 
gether under a ribbon bow . 
at the back, above two 
pointed draperies. This is 
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an ingeniously shaped, lh, Mi NN if \N 
yet very simple and ele- ue eee N 
gant model, and is com- ————— 


pleted with a standing 
band at the neck. <A 
Square or round collar 
may be simulated with 
‘nmming. For wash silks, 
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fancy cashmeres or other 
wash woolens, and for 


cambries and prints, this 


style is dieeseniddiy pretty. Its draping may be readily detached for 
the laundry and this fact assures its immediate popularity, as the 
garment may be redraped in a moment’s time. 


GIRLS’ JACKET. | 


A jacket. model, with all the effective graces of a grown lady's 
ei is among the April publications. Its double-breasted sack- 
b nt is narrow, has a curved under-arm dart, and is closed by one 
Sutton below its stylish lapels. Its back seams are finely curved, and 
"8 center seam is overlapped under a row of buttons. ' Large pock- 
etlaps and a wide collar, with sleeves finished to match, complete 
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with front and side gores, 
and a back-breadth whicli 
is gathered to the belt, has 
a pretty front-drapery at- 
tached to it. This drapery 
has oblique plaits and 
forms a point in front, but 
it may be omitted when a 
plain skirt is desired. This 
garment may be trimmed, 
or it may be completed 
without decoration, It will 
be in favor for wash 
dresses of all varieties that 
girls are likely to wear, 
and will be found a con- 
venience whether with 


or without its attached 
drapery. 
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FASHIONS FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 
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When such pretty de- 
signs as are found among. 
the April publications are 
intended for both boys and 


girls, they are received 
with general satisfaction, for they are especially adapted to their use. 


CHILDREN'S COSTUMES. 


Two most charmingly devised models for the costumes of both 
boys and girls from two to six years old are just co 


mpleted. One is 
a deep, partially fitted sack, which has a broad, firitowt collar and — 
is extended to proper length by kilt plaits that are surrounded by 
squares of the goods. This is simplicity itself, and is stylish and 
child-like. For prints, piqués, cambrics or cashmeres, it cannot be 


surpassed in point of prettiness and_entire suitability to a little per- 
son’s costumes and comforts. . 
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Another costume model has a similar, deep sack-body, with a box- 
plaited skirt attached. Its joining seam is ornamented by deep, 
trimmed pieces of the goods, that are draped at their back edges to 
form points. Large lapels, or rather bretelles, form two deep points 
behind and extend the depth of the sack in front. This is a simple 
and picturesque design for childish materials, and may be plainly or 
richly trimmed. Rosettes are stylish upon it. : 


CHILD’S COAT. 


A pretty little coat that may be made up in coating or heavy suit- 
ing, or of lighter fabrics and worn as a costume, is also issued. It 
has a double-breasted front, upon which is an ornamenial strap with 
its corner cut off diagonally and widened at the inner side to form a 
pocket. The back is shaped by side-backs and acenter seam, and the 
neck is completed by a 
shawl collar. The wrists 
may have cuff-facings or 
bands to finish them. 


CHILD'S “MOTHER HUB- 
BARD” CLOAK. 


This historic model will 
be popular all Summer for 
children, and especially for 
girls. It is shirred across 
tne neck and shoulders 
and at the waist-line of the 
back, and its front is in 
deep sack shape, closing 
its depth with buttons and 
cord loops. Its sleeves 
are in wide mandarin shape 
and are shirred about their 
wrists. This cloak should 
be lined with flannel or 
silk when suit goods are 
used for it. It is said that 
wash silks and linens will 
be cut in this style for Mid- 
summer Wear. 


INFANTS’ CLOAK. 


A long cloak model, to 
be girdled by cords with 
tassels, has a small, round 
cape and long sleeves. It 
buttons its depth and may 
be made of cambrics in 
Summer time and of lined 
cashmeres, flannels or 
cloths for colder weather. 
Laces or embroideries will 
trim woolens, and Ham- 
burgs and rufflings will 
finish washable mateérials. 
This is a style of model 
much admired by taste- 
ful and sensible mothers. 


CHILD’S HOOD. 


A dainty Normandy- 
hood model has a high 
crown, a shirred ruffle of 
the same for a brim, and 
an inside lace-border for 
the front. It is intended a 
for silks, cashmeres or lined muslins, and may be prettily ornamented 
with ribbon bows. It will be a favorite for quite large girls as well 


as for children. 
————— 


FIGURE No. 1—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 186.) 


Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7504, other views of 
which, in a different combination of fabrics and trimmings, may be 
seen on page 195 of this issue).—This handsome, short costume may 
be made of plain and mixed suiting, but is here formed with a skirt 
of satin de Lyon and an over-dress of wool goods. The skirt is of 
the usual four-gored shape and is oe hemmed at the bottom for 
a finish. Over its gores is a deep tablier of the wool goods, shirred 
at each side and also at the center; and, below the latter shirring, 
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the ¢ablier is slashed so as to fall in two points. This drapery is 
disposed upon the gores before the side-back seams of the skirt are 
closed, which is not done until the back-drapery has been 
as follows: The back and side-back sections of the body are of 
basque length, and their skirt portions form the foundation upon 
which the back-drapery is fastened. This drapery consists of two 
sections joined from their top for several inches downward, after 
which they are shirred across the seamed portion in a broad cluster 
of gatherings. ach of the tabs are also shirred similarly half-way 
to the bottom, so that the ends fall in full, straight folds, something 
after the Turkish-sash style. The shirred tops are laid over and 
sewed to the skirt portion of the back of the body, and the other 
shirrings are fastened to the back-breadth. Then the back — of 
the front skirts are laid in upward-turning plaits, and the fronts 
themselves are fitted in the usual manner with bust and under-arm 
darts. The seams are now 
closed according to direc- 
tions found in the label to 
the pattern, and thus the 
dress is all in one, ready 
to put on without any of 
the straightening out and 
pulling down = required 
when two or three sepa- 
rate articles form a ‘cos- 
tume. The top of the back- 
breadth is gathered and a 
belt is sewed on, leaving 
the placket-opening at one 
side. The edges of the 
front-drapery are prettily 
trimmed with French lace, 
and a ruching of the same 
is about the wrist of the 
plain coat-sleeve. The bot- 
tom of the basque and the 
edges of the back-drap- 
ery are simply hemmed, a 
method approved of by 
all artistes in the forma- 
tion of costumes for pres- 
ent wear. The front closes 
with button-holes and but- 
tons to just below the 
waist-line. Lace and plain 
bunting, grenadine and 
silk or satin or satin de 
Lyon, or camel’s-hair or 
suiting with silk, will all 
make up very stylishly in 
this manner, with any de- 
coration or none at all for 
the drapery. The model 
to the costume is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents 
The bonnet is of fancy 
braid, trimmed with rose 
and ribbon, 
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Fieure No. 2.—LADIES 
| STREET COSTUME. 
| (For Illustration see Page 1%.) 


Ficure No. 2.—(Con- 
sisting of wrap pattern 
No. 7482, also illustrated 
with other decorations on page 201 of this issue; waist model No. 
7365, views of which may be seen on its pattern; and skirt pattern 
No. 7267, which in the model is perfectly plain).—This very stylish 
costume for early Spring wear is made of camel’s-hair and silk. 

Although for the skirt a “sham” of any fabric used for such 
purposes will answer, the French, and more expensive, plan of 
making it of silk is here adopted. The tops of the gores and back- 
breadth, however, are overlaid for about the depth of a skirt-yoke 
with the camel’s-hair, after which the rest of the skirt is covered by 
two, deep, kilted flounces of the goods cut crosswise and hemmed by 
hand. The plaits of each flounce are stayed half-way between the 
top and bottom so as to keep them in place, but with a silk skirt it 
would be no great harm if they should become displaced now and 
then and thus disclose the foundation. The skirt is very narrow, and 
is cut with a front-gore,.two side+gores ‘and(a back-breadth. Its 
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model is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. It is at the option of the 
maker to add a short scarf-tablier with sash-ends, arranging them to 
guit the taste; and, no doubt, many will do so, as it lends a finish to 
the skirt that is very attractive as well as stylish. 

The waist is round and belted, and has a plain, seamless back and 
a full front shirred at the top and bottom. The sleeves are cut long 


»nough to turn their wrists back in cuff form, and these self-cuffs. 


nay be faced with the goods or with any contrasting material that 
nay be made up with the suit'fabric. A wide sailor collar is about 
he neck, but may be omitted in favor of either a Byron collar or a 
dlain, standing collar. The model to this waist is in thirteen sizes for 
adies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 
\0d. or 20 cents. 


own heading. It may, however, be left perfectly plain or trimmed 
in any other manner to snit the taste. The polonaise is a jaunty and 
graceful affair, having short, pointed draperies at the sides and a 
square back-drapery irregularly looped. The fronts are fitted by 
double bust darts and under-arm darts, while the back has a center 
seam terminating it. an extra width folded underneath in a plait, and 
side-back dart-seams that are nicely outlined. Plaits are made at the 
front and back edges of each side-drapery, to form wrinkles across 
the hips; and the sides of the back-drapery are caught up in large, 
loose loops, that fall over a long bow of satin ribbon. All the 
drapery is hemmed at its edges, and so are the wrists of the plain 
coat-sleeves, although they may be completed as seen in the model. 
A military collar encircles the neck, and the front closes with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. The model to the costume is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, 


The wrap is of the dolman style and presents no specially new 
eatures, except 
hat it has a 
yretty hood at 
he back. This 
ood is lined 
vith shirred silk, 


rie trimming 
long its inner 
dges, and is fin- 
shed with a cord 
nd tassels at the 
oint or center. 
il its lower 
dges are trim- 
ied with fancy 
inge headed 
ith passemen- 
rie, and large 
assementerie or- 
aments are 
laced over the 
wer ends of 
ie sleeve seams 
the back. 
ace may be 
sed in place of 
inge, and satin 
¢ satin de Lyon 
ill make the 
rettiest wrap to 
‘ear as an inde- 
endent gar- 
ient. Camel’s- 
air also makes 
pinto a wrap 
uitable to wear 
ith any cos- 
ime, A pretty 
incy, developed 
1 the model, 
Insists of over- 
ying the inside 
‘the hood with 
ws of narrow, 
t fringe. The 
odel to the 
Tap is in ten 


Front View. 


and costs Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. 
It.will be largely 
used for prints, 
ginghams, bunt- 
ings, lawns 
enadines and 
ight  suitings 
generally, and 
with or without 
decoratio as 
preferred. Upon 
white lawns, 
Hamburg em- 
broidery or Lan- 
guedoc, Breton 
and Valencien- 
nes will be used 
for trimming. 
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N \\ Figure No. 4.— 
\ \\\ LADIES’ COS- 
\ S\N TUME. 
S Qh (For Illustration see 
\ \ : Page 187.) 
\ . N \ _ Ficure No. 4. 
\N \ \ \ —/(Consisting of 
S \ \N \ blouse No. 7496, 
SN : N e\ \ also represented 
S ‘SN \ \ in another mate- 
N : \ . rial on page 207 
S \ of this issue; 
S \ and skirt No. 


7497, again seen, 
similarly com- 
pleted, on page 
208).—Cloth is 
the fabric made 
up in the pretty 
costume here il- 
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\\\ \ \\ together with 
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SS and wide pipings 


of satin, serve to 
complete it ef- 


zes for ladies 

om = twenty- fectively and 
ght to forty- stylishly. 

:x inches, bust LaDIgs’ PRINCESS COSTUME. The skirt is 
“Ps tor Deigtion se Pag 18) yg os 
nts, ' whose front and 


The hat is of Italian braid and is trimmed with satin ribbon and 
strich tips. 
ee _ 


FigurE No. 3.—LADIES’ SHORT COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 186.) 

Ficure No. 3.—(Consisting of costume No. 7488, other views of 
‘hich, in an entirely different combination of fabric and trimming, 
ay be seen on page 198 of this issue).—Although this costume is 
ere represented as made of rich material—plain and brocaded satin 
-it is extremely pretty for wash fabrics of all textures, and may be 

lade up as plainly or elaborately as desired. It is composed of 

basque and skirt, both of which are included in one model. The 
cirt is four-gored and is neatly trimmed with three narrow box- 
laitings of the goods, the upper one of which is set on to form its 


back both extend to the bottom of the skirt at the right side, 
while at the left they are raised high by upward-turning plaits in the 
apron and by falling loops in the back-drapery, A tiny plaiting of 
satin and one side-plaited flounce continue entirely around the 
bottom of the skirt, after which sections of the wide plaiting are 
laid over the exposed aha of the skirt, so that the whole skirt 
appears to be composed of plaited flounces. These flounces may be 
made as wide or as narrow as any one prefers. Sometimes only 
two or three are seen at the side; and, again, one deep kilt-plaiting, 
graduated to fit the space to be decorated, is used with a very 
stylish result, as the skirt then appears to be an over-draped kilt. 
The drapery falls perfectly plain at the right side, all the plaits and 
loopings being at the opposite side. The drapery edges are completed 
with pipings of satin, but,.if.desired,it may (be (simply machine- 
stitched or may be finished with a hem, blind or cat stitched to posi- 
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tion underneath. The model to this skirt is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. 

The blouse is very popular and is extremely stylish in effect. It 
has a double-breasted front closing from the throat to the bottom 
with button-holes and buttons, and exhibits one box-plait at each 
side of the closing and one at each side of the center of the back—a 
variation of recent introduction in the making of blouses. It fits 
loosely, but is held in to the figure by a belt of the goods, which 
closes in front with hooks and loops and has a pointed end slipped 
through a strap. The neck is encircled by a rolling collar, under 
which buttons or loops may be arranged, by which the pretty hood 
may be attached in case it be considered desirable to have it 
adjustable. The hood is of the usual pointed shape, and is lined and 
piped with satin and completed with a cord and tassels. The sleeves 
are cul. long enough to roll back at the wrist to form cuffs, which are 
faced with the material and piped with satin. The collar is com- 
pleted to correspond, although both collar and cuffs may be faced 
with satin. The model, like that of the skirt, may be made up in 
any fabric appropriate for Spring wear; and the more plainly both 
are finished, the more ° 
stylish will be the | 
costume. The pat- 
tern to this blouse is 
in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 
and costs ls. or 25 
cents. 

The bonnet is of 
fine chip, and is trim- 
med with Surah s tin 
and grcébe wings. 
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FicurRE No. 5.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUMF. 
(For Illustration see 
oO 38) Page 


Fiaure No. 5.— 
(Consisting of cos- 
tume No. 7510, two 
views of which, illus- 
trating contrasting 
varieties of washable 
goods and showing 
other decorations, are 
also represented on 
page 197 of this is- 
sue).— While this 
graceful costume pre- 
sents the effect of an 
elaborate —construc- 
tion, its formation is 
really simple, and, in 
fact, quite familiar. 
It consists of a four- 
gored skirt, a plain, 
round — over-skirt 
draped at the sides, 
a cuirass-like basque 
and a jaunty shoul- 
der-cape, all included in the model mentioned. The fabrics em- 
ployed are plain and brocaded silk, with decorations of the plain 
goods in conjunction with broad bands of satin of the same shade 
as the dark portion of the brocade. All of the skirt, except the 
right side-gore, is cut from brocaded goods, and, if economy be 
no object, this gore may be cut from the same material or from 
plain silk, though in this instance it is cut from fine Silesia as near 
the color of the fabric as possible. A row of knife-plaiting of 
the plain goods is arranged around the bottom of the skirt, and 
the foundation gore is covered with similar rows for two-thirds of 
the distance to the waist. A broad band of satin then commences 
at the top of these plaitings and extends downward over their front 
ends and the seam of the side-gore to the front-gore, and then 
around the bottom of the skirt as a heading to the single row of 
plaiting, and then up the back-breadth over the ends of the plaiting 
at the back edge of the gore. The effect produced is novel and 
stylish, and will, no doubt, offer a choice suggestion to many who 
are remodelling costumes or making them upnew. If preferred, the 
front-gore may be decorated in the same manner, in place of the 
side-gore, in which event the rest of the skirt will be cut from bro- 
cade, and the band will run down each side of the front-gore and 


Front View. 


- falls in the pretty and natural folds resulting from the side-drapirg 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 196.) 
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around the bottom of the skirt, except across the front-gore itself. 

The over-skirt is composed of a front and back drapery drawr 
up at each side by a shirring-tape, which is inserted in a short casing 
that is sewed over the seam on the under side. The draping is per- 
formed in this manner, so that it may be easily let out for laundering 
when the model is developed in wash goods. The lower edges are 
simply finished with a broad band of satin, and the back-drapery 


and the addition of a loop and tying-tape at the center of the parts 
Some ladies will add lace, fringe, embroidery or side-plaiting to 1l- 
drapery below the band, but the method illustrated will still take 
the precedent for style. 

The basque looks and fits like a cuirass waist, but partakes of tly 
later “Jersey” method of adjustment, which consists of as few 
seams as possible. There is a single bust dart, an under-arm den 
and a center-back seam, which, with curved closing edges at 'b 
front, perfect the adjustment admirably. The basque covers the 
hips and is straight around the lower edge, where it is finished with 
a band of satin somewhat narrower than that on the over-skin 
The sleeves are of the usual shape, but the inside seam of each i: 
left open nearly to 
the elbow and the 
corners are ther 
turned back and face¢ 
with satin, and _ lsc 
is added to fall over 
the arm. 

The shoulder cape 
forms double poirt 
at the front and s 
single-pointed outlix 
at the back. Its ede 
is bordered with a 
satin band, and is 
neck is completed 
with a Byron celsr 
faced with satin ard 
fastened with ribbor 
ties. A military ccl- 
lar completes the 
neck of the basque 
which closes its full 
length with button 
holes and buttons. 

The model to ths 
costume may be d- 
veloped in any fab 
ric or combination 
of fabrics deemed 
appropriate or fast 
lonable, and such de 
corations as suit tx 
taste of the we 
may be added to 3 
costume cut by it 
The cape is not ine 
but adds te 
the effect. The pat. 
tern is in thirteer 
sizes for ladies fron 
twenty-eight t 
forty-six inches, bus 
measure, and cast 
Is. 3d. or 30 certs 
The little bonnet is made of satin and trimmed with ostrich tins 


essary 


Back View, 
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FIa@urE No. 6.—LADIES COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 189.) 


Ficure No. 6.—(Composed of basque No. 7480; also represente: 
in brocaded goods on page 205 of this issue; skirt No. 7479, alx 
represented with full decorations upon page 207; and pocket patter? 
No. 7428, again seen with a different finish on the label of its fat- 
tern).—Although this costume is here very plainly made up and 
completed, it may be made as elaborate as desired, as will be see® 
by referring to the models as above directed. 

The skirt is of the usual four-gored shape and has drapery added 
to its back portion only; but, if preferred, a tablier or apron drapery 
of any shape desired may be added, or the front and side gores ms} 
be fully decorated. The bottom of the skirt is finished on the oa 
side with a wide bias facing of the goods, sewed on at the lowe 
edge, turned up and then fastened at its upper edge under a cabk 
cord of silk. The drapery consists of a double box-plaited sectws 
falling in straight folds;/overowhich'a sort of sash-drapery is tied, # 


hat its ends fali carelessly and in irregular outlines. All the edges 
{ the drapery are bordered with the cord, but on a more elaborate 
ostume lace or fringe may be added wherever it will prove effective. 
‘he model to the skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
hirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The basque is of a peculiar though stylish shape, and is also fin- 
shed with cable cord. Its front is short and round, like that of a 
entleman’s dress-coat, and is fitted at each side by double bust 
arts. Under-arm gores assist in the adjustment and are also short, 
‘hile the side and central back-portions lengthen below the waist- 
ne and form a deep point at the back, which carries out the resem- 
lance of the garment to the dress-coat, as above mentioned. The 
‘ont closes with button-holes and buttons, and, in place of the puffs 
‘en at the wrist and neck of the model, cords are arranged in rows 
) take their place, which they do with a very stylish result. When 
ord is not used upon the costume, the basque is usually very plainly 
aished by under-facings to represent a hem. The model to this 
asyue is In thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
ches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

Thg pocket is composed of satin embroidered in colors in a bou- 
iet pattern, and its 
p is lined with 
ight satin. It is 
uished with a cord 
1d tassels at the bot- 
im, and a long, knot- 
‘d cord-girdle sus- 
2nds it from the 
‘aist. Ribbon may 
: used instead of 
wd, if preferred. 
here is but one size 
‘the model, which 
sts 3d. or 5 cents. 

The material made 

‘in this costume is 

fine cloth suiting, 
it any of the fab- 
ts at present fash- 

nable may be de- 

‘loped quite as sat- 
factorily as the one 
scribed. The light- 

-textured fabrics 

ill require more AY 
wniture than cloth 8 
‘camel's-hair goods. SSinccon 

s represented, the 
ut is very pretty 

r mourning, 
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ieveB NO. 1.—LA- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 

or eek te see Page NN 
Ficure No. 7.— _ 
‘onsisting of cos- 
me No. 7493, also 
ustrated in a dif- 
rent combination of 
aterials, with other 
‘corations, upon 
we 194 of this issue).—This engraving illustrates a very stylish 
wtume of brocade, which is cut by one model, but produces the 
fect of a basque and over-skirt at the front, and a polonaise with 
separate under-skirt at the back. The basque front is fitted by 
uble bust darts and an under-arm dart at each side; and at the 
nter, where it closes with button-holes and buttons, it forms a 
larp point, then curves up over the hip and descends at the side in 
long tab, upon the lower part of which is a dainty little patch- 
ket, with a velvet-covered and button-trimmed lap. The side- 
wks for both sides are cut in one piece, the skirt portion being 
sited under the back sections and also at the sides to convert it 
‘o a pretty, pointed drapery. The center-backs are long and nar- 
w, with the side-backs extending to the shoulders, and their ends 
st below the waist-line are tied in a large, double bow-knot, thus 
ylishly completing the back-drapery. The front-drapery consists 
afully wrinkled ¢ablier falling in a point at the right side, while 
the left side, between it and the back-drapery, is added a short 
uwkish sash that falls about half-way to the bottom of the skirt. 
be latter is four-gored, and both the front and back draperies are 
utly sewed in with its side seams, so that the costume is all together 
one garment when completed. Fringe is added to the draperies, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 197.) 
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and the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with a double row of narrow 
box-plaiting made of plain silk and headed by a broad, bias band of 
velvet blind-stitched to position, The sleeves are completed with 
velvet cuff-facings edged with silk plaiting. Lupels, meeting over 
the bust and extending to the shoulder seams, may be faced with 
velvet and added to the waist. They appear in the model, but have 
been omitted in this instance. The neck is completed by a standing 
collar of the brocade. Any other desired combination of material 
may be used in making up this costume. Lawns, grenadines, bunt- 
ings, Summer cashmeres and other textures make up prettily by the 
model, and lace, fringe, ruching, plaiting, bands or folds may be 
used for decorative purposes. The model to the costume is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure; and any size of it costs ls, 6d. or 35 cents. 
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- Figure No. 8.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 191.) 


Ficure No. 8.—(Consisting of costume No. 7465, also similarly 

ilhistrated on page 
196 of this issue).— 
This costume is pret- 
ty for house wear in 
any material, and, 
when made of appro- 
priate goods, may 
also be used for the 
street. It is one va- 
riation of the Princess 
fashion, and yet pre- 
serves the effect of 
a basque and skirt. 
The front of the body 
is in short basque 
style, with a point at 
the center, and is fit- 
ted by double bust 
darts and an under- 
arm gore. The back 
and side-backs are 
also short, but to 
them on the outside 
is attached the back 
skirt, which consist: 
of three breadths of 
the goods laid in 
two triple box-plaits, 
whose tops are lined 
with satin and fall 
over with a shell ef- 
fect. Therestof the 
skirt consists of a 
front-gore and two 
side-gores, the lat- 
ter being joined to 
the side edges of 
the adjoining back- 
breadths. The lower 
édges of these gores 
are trimmed with 
two, narrow knife- 
plaitings of satin, but 
the back-breadths are 
simply hemmed or faced underneath and fall in plain, straight folds. 
Sashes of satin are plaited and sewed in with the side seams of the 
skirt, and their tasselled ends are carelessly tied over thefront. The 
sleeves are in plain coat-shape, and are completed at the wrists with 
satin plaitings. A similar plaiting is also about the neck, and, in 
place of the puffed decoration seen upon the waist of the model, a 
plain facing of the same shape is applied in this instance. This de- 
coration may also be used, however, and in this instance should be 
made of satin. By cutting the neck out in V-outline or in Pompa- 
dour shape, shdrtening the sleeves to elbow length and using a fancy 
or contrasting front-gore, the model will be found very stylish as 
a short ball or party dress. One made by this model is of pale green 
satin, with the front-gore of pale satin brocaded with deep green 
velvet, the brocade also lining the tops of the back plaits and appear- 
ing on the elbow sleeves. Beaded Spanish lace forms the vest and 
finishes the sleeves, and crépe lisse 1s about the V-shaped neck. 
The present costume is made up in heavy suiting, but any fabric 
adapted to the purpose for which the costume is wanted will make 
up satisfactorily by the model, which_is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust,measure, and costs 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Figure No. 9.—LADIES’ HOUSE BASQUE. 
(For Illustration see Page 192.) 


Figure No. 9.—(Consisting of basque pattern No. 7500, also 
illustrated with similar decorations upon page 203 of this issue).— 
Fancy waists, to be worn with any pretty skirt, have become quite 
popular for house wear. All sorts of fancy goods are. employed, 
the construction of the garment determining the texture to be chosen. 
For basques like the one illustrated, tinted Summer cashmeres, French 
ae Surah and raw silks, pongees and fine flannels are all well 
adapted. The one represented is made of pale-blue Surah silk and 
trimmed with ivory-tinted Languedoc lace. Each half of the body is 
all in one piece, there being no shoulder seam. The fronts are, as 
usual, turned under in straight hems, and each is fitted by a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart, together with an arrangement of shirring which 
adapts the garment to the curve of the figure in front of the darts. 
A shirring about the neck reduces the fullness to the proper size and 
brings about the adjustment over the shoulders, while seams under 
the arms and a bias seam at the center of the back—where there is a 
shirring corresponding to that in the front—complete the fitting. For 
very slender figures 
this is a beautiful 
model, and, with a 
little discretion on 
the part of the maker, 
it may be adapted 
just as satisfactorily 
to a very full figure. 
The front closes in- 
visibly with hooks 
and loops, and, if pre- 
ferred, may be laced 
together, with a very 
stylish result. The 
sleeves are between 
wrist and elbow 
length, and, like the 
bottom of the basque, 
are each finished with 
a frill of Languedoc 
headed by a ruching 
of narrow lace caught 
down in_ cascade 
style. It is well to 
stay the shirrings un- 
derneath with lining 
goods, except for 
wash fabrics, when 
a piece of the ma- 
terial will be found 
most suitable for the 
purpose. A ruching 
or frill of lace should 
be worn at the neck 
of this basque, unless 
crépe lisse be prefer- 
red. The model to 
the basque is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and any size 
costs ls. or 25 cents. 
Silk, satin, velvet, 
brocaded or plain wool skirts are all worn with basques of this 
description. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 198.) 


No. 7481.—A model that will be widely appreciated for grace of 
effect and simplicity of design, is portrayed by these engravings. 
The material represented is suit goods of a derk grgen shade, while 
gathered puffs of the same, and lace frills for the neck and wrists, 
form the decorations. As the pictures indicate, the garment closes 
at the back, but not all the way down, the closing terminating a 
short distance below the waist-line. Below this point the back 
is cut on a fold of the goods, the extra width allowed at the termi- 
nation of the closing being fastened in a double box-plait under- 
neath, disposing of the fullness in the most graceful manner. The 
front, contrary to general usage in a garment of this description, 
is not in one piece, but is joined by a seam directly through the 
center, which greatly assists in producing the close adjustment 
desired. Under-arm and side-back seams, together with two bust 
darts in each side, complete the remainder of the fitting in an elegant 


_ Lapres’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 198.) 


manner, A straight band of the material, wholly concealed by a 
double frill of lace, completes the neck edges; while the sagh i col 
lar, which is adjustable, is tacked to the back, passed over the bust 
and secured in front. The sleeve is finished in a unique yet pleasing 
manner, and is one of the novelties of the season. It is really in 
coat shape, openings being left in the top in accordance with the 
pattern and puffs of the material inserted. The wrist is finished 
with a standing and a falling frill of lace. 

The pocket not only adds greatly to the appearance of the costume, 
but is as useful as it is elegant. Two pieces of the material are used 
in its construction, one for the back and one for the front. That for 
the former is a plain piece, without any plaits or gathers, being of tle 
exact size needed. That for the latter, however, is cut mucH wider 
than required, the extra width being laid in a double box-plait, pre 
senting a very effective appearance. The front edge of the top s 
turned over and tacked down, displaying a lining of rich, dark-greey 
silk, An ornamental, green cord is arranged down the center, whi 
a cord of the same shade as the material, which passes about the 
waist, is attached at the top, terminating below the pocket in a loop 
the free ends being finished with tassels of a harmonizing éLa 

Such 8 costume 
this is suitable {. 
silk, satin, serge, cash 
mere and all varieii 
of suit goods Ti 
adjustable collar 
Her as well as 

ining of the pock 
may harmonize « 
contrast with the m 
terial, at the optic a 
the wearer. The ce 
corations may as 
be varied to suit il 
wishes of the max 
and the texture 
the fabric  selecte 
but it should quite 
be remembered tha 
a simple finish brir: 
out the beauty of t 
garment better t 
would a more ela 
rate one. This moi- 
is stylishly develo; 
in bottle-green satt 
with Nile-green fa 
ings for the collar : 
pocket and puffs 1 
match in the sleeve 
The cord is. dari 
green and is sprinkle 
with gleaming light 
green beads. A chic 
ory plaiting of th 
darker shade, line 
with the lighter, ae 
the lower edge ve 
fashionably. Thi 
dress is to be wor 
as a dinner and re 
pon costume. Ar 
other elegant one fc 
the same purpose | 
of amethyst satin, with primrose for the contrasting tint. | 

We have pattern No. 7481 in thirteen sizes for ladies fror 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Eleven yards an 
seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches wide will be require 
in making the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty 
eight inches wide be chosen, then five yards and a-half will suffice 
Price of pattern, 1s. 8d. or 40 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 194.) : 


No. 7493.—(Also illustrated in different material, with a differe 
style of skirt-decoration, at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on p 190 
this issue).—Cashmere is the material selected for this model and i 
soft, yielding grace was never more fully developed than in th 
present instance. The costume is in the style of a walking ski 
with attached drapery and a graceful polonaise over-dress, and is 

constructed that it is all put_on at once. The skirt comprises a fron! 
gore, a gore for each side and two full(back-breadths, the gores vei 
fitted smoothly by darts at the top and \the breadths being gathe 
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rhile the seam joining the latter is left open for some distance at the 
»p for a placket-opening. Before the side seams of the skirt are 
losed, the drapery 1s added. It consists of a pointed tablier formed 
{ a front-gore and a narrow, right side-gore sewed together, and a 
sparate left side-section, whick overlies the left side-gore and is 
ined with it for about half its length to the front and back and 
en tied in a loose knot, below which it falls in a sash-end. Darts 
‘e taken up in the tablter and each gore to conform them to the 
dirt, and the left side of the ¢ablier is raised quite high by a cluster 
{ overlapping, upturning plaits, while the opposite side is draped 
y three shallow plaits turning downward. A narrow side-plaiting 
orderg the bottom of the skirt, and above it is a heading formed of 
strip of the goods four inches wide, lined with silk, laid in double 


9x-plaita at intervals of two inches apart and having these plaits 
icked together in shell shape at the top and bottom. This trimming 
easily made, and is very effective and fashionable. A belt com- 


etes the top of the skirt and drapery. 
The body of the costume is in basque style in front, being of 
edium depth and pointed at the closing and deepening toward 
ie uhder-arm edges, in front of which it is straight for a few 
ches. There are | 
ro bust darts and 
tunder-arm dart in 
wh side, and the 
ane edges are 
ned under in 
raight hems and 
stened with but- 
n-holes and _ but- 
ns, an extra row 
buttons being ar- 
aged on each front 
wt. The back is 
usted by side-back 
res extending to 
e shoulders and a 
lowing seam pass- 
g down the center. 
‘om a little below 
e waist-line the 
le-backs are cut on 
fold of the goods, 
eir lower portion 
ing extended in a 
drapery, which 
made to fall in 2 
int at the bottom 
‘means of a cluster 
overlapping plaits 
its right side and 
vo downward-turn- 
g plsits at the left 
Je. It is sewed to 
e basque at the 
\der-arm seams and 
the skirt for a 
ort distance below, 
Md the fullness at 
e top is gathered 
dsewed toa belt. 
le center-backs 
erge into long tabs, 
at are sloped off di- 
onally at the ends 
d tied in a large sash-bow over the top of the gathered drapery. 
i¢ sash-ends are lined with silk and the basque is piped with the' 
me, and upon the square portions in front of the under-arm seams 
é placed little pockets of the same shape, with turn-over laps also 
ushed with a piping. The tablier and back-drapery are bordered 
ith deep Spanish lace, and the sleeve, which is in coat shape, is 
ty prettily trimmed with a frill of lace headed by a twist of ribbon 
din a bow on the upper side. A straight, standing collar en- 
‘les the neck, and lapels.of the material, commencing at the shoul- 
T seams, extend upon the front to the bust. They are edged with 
é, and at their ends is fastened a bow of ribbon, which continues 
the waist-line, at the left side of the center, where another bow 
ith floating ends is formed. 
The material and trimmings selected for this costume produce 
charming effect, as the soft, rich mesh of the lace is in harmony 
ith the finish of the goods. Camel’s-hair, lady’s-cloth, flannel and 
' kinds of suitings are equally appropriate for such a costume, and 
y two or three fabrics that contrast stylishly may be combined in 
é formation for the trimming. A handsome example of the mode 


developed in navy-blue camel’s-hair, with front-draperies of . 


cade bordered with fringe having a mixture of beads in its 


Lapiges’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 198.) 
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composition. The back-drapery is bordered with bands of brocade, 
and the pockets and sleeve-trimmings are of the same. The skirt 
decoration consists of a knife-plaiting four inches deep, lined with 
brocade and stitched through the center. 

We have pattern No. 7493 in thirteen sizes fot ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fifteen yards of material 
twenty-two inches wide will be required in making the costume for 
a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, 
then seven yards and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. 6d. 


or 35 cents, 
—_>____——— 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 195.) 


No. 7504.—(Also illustrated in different material, with the skirt 
plainly finished, at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 186 of this issue). 
—This costume is not only elegant in effect but economical in con- 
struction. The model is represented as made of suit goods and 
trimmed with the same and silk. Like all costumes intended 
for general house and street wear, it is of walking length, with a 
front-gore, a gore for 
each side and two 
back-breadths com- 
prised in the con- 
struction of the skirt. 
There are darts in the 
tops of the gores, 
which fit them 
smoothly; and the 
breadths are gath- 
ered. Before’ the 
gores are joined to 
the back, they are 
overlaid by a drapery 
in tablter or apron 
ehape, which is drawn 
up at the sides by 
several rows of shirr- 
ing extending from 
the bottom to within 
a short distance of 
~ SURSY the top. There isa 
= 2 gs ‘ slash made in the cen- 
Yi at YONG ter, and above the 
ONZiies RGAE RSS opening are inserted 
several rows of shirr- 
ing, which, with those 
at the sides, throw 
the tablier into soft, 
wavy wrinkles, Darts 
fit the top smoothly 
over the gores, and 
the drapery and front 
are then united to 
the back of the skirt. 
The bottom of the 
tablier is piped with 
silk, and a narrow 
side-plaiting of the 
saine, surmounted by 
a wider one of the 
dress material, trims 
the skirt. A placket- 
opening is at the left 
side, and a belt is sewed to the top of the skirt and drapery. 

The body of the costume is a model of superb elegance. It is 
fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm dart in front, and by side- 
backs and a center seam at the back. The fronts are somewhat 
deeper than those of an ordinary basque and are piped at the lower 
edges with the contrasting goods. The back edge of each is laid up 
in three overlapping plaits, while the back of the body extends in 
Princess style a short distance below. The belt of the skirt is then 
attached to the body at the waist-line of the side-back seams, and 
the back-drapery is added. It consists of two, long, straight 
breadths sewed together for about a-quarter of a yard from the top, 
shirred across an inch from the upper edge and then several times 
below at intervals of half an inch apart. A cluster of crosswise 
shirrings is also inserted in each division about half-way between 
the top and bottom, and it is sewed upon the back at these shirrings, 
while its top is laid flatly upon the lower part of the waist and 
sewed to it at the upper and lower row of shirrings. The front 
edges of the back-drapery are sewed in with the side-gore seams 
below the basque portions, and the loose sections of this drapery 
may be piped with silk, to) correspond, with)the (¢abker. A piped, 
standing collar finishes the neck, and buttons and _button-holes close 
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the straight-hemmed front edges to a little below the waist-iine. 


The sleeve is in coat shape and is prettily completed with a contrast- 
ing plaiting headed by a section of the suit goods shirred round- 
and-round several times, the outer rows being far enough from 
the edges to form a ruffled finish. 

Rich goods, made up in this way, have a superb effect, and cheaper 
ones are rendered quite attractive. A handsome costume is made 
of plain and brocaded silk, the skirt being made of plain silk and 
trimmed with a side-plaiting about three inches wide, lined with 
brocade and stitched on through the center. The front-drapery is 
bordered with jet fringe and passementerie, and the back is plainly 
finished. Another costume is of cashmere, and the back-draperies 
are lined with old-gold Surah, the same color being mingled in the 
sleeve-trimmings. A pretty decoration for a skirt of silk or any 
texture with considerable body, is formed by lining a straight, nar- 
row flounce with the same or a contrasting goods, laying it in close 
side-plaits and stitching it on through the center. 

We have pattern No. 7504 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the 
garment for a lady of medium size, will require thirteen yards 
and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches 
wide be used, six 
yards and a-fourth 
will suffice. Price of 
pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents, 


> ———~ 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see 
Page 196.) 

No. 7465.—(Also 
illustrated with a dif- 
ferent arrangement of 
skirt decoration at 
Ladies’ figure No. 8 
on page 191 of this 
DrLINEATOR). — The 
construction of this 
costume is charming- 
ly novel, without 
being too pronounced 
for refined or quiet 
taste. Suit goods of 
a deep olive shade is 
employed in the for- 
mation of the cos- 
tume, and plaitings | 
of the same, silk pip- 

ings and facings, cord 

and tassels form the melt 
trimmings. The body Gidea 
of the costume is in Sree Hi [| 
basque style and is SS ee 
quite deeply pointed 
in front, while the 
back extends but a 
short distance below 
the waist-line and is 
cut off straight across 
its lower edge. The adjustment is performed by two bust darts in 
each side of the front, under-arm gores, side-backs and a curved center 
seam. Broad hems are folded upon the closing edges, and upon 
each side of the front is a shirred ornamental section of the material, 
which is arranged in the following manner: A long, triangular 
piece, which is straight at one edge, is gathered in tuck style at the 
straight edge. A second row of shirring is run as far as the waist- 
line about a-quarter of an inch back of the tuck. Another tuck, 
turning backward, is taken up just back of this at the lower part of 
the ornamental section, but the distance between them gradually 
broadens toward the top, and a second line of shirring, commencing 
a little below the waist-line, also follows the direction of this tuck. 
The back edge is turned under for a finish and shirred twice, and 
then the plastron or ornament is placed upon the basque, with its 
front edge even with the hem, and is sewed to it through the shirr- 
ings nearest the margins; the upper portion being inserted in the 
shoulder seam and sewed with the neck to the straight, standing 
collar. The two rows of shirring for each tuck are not properly 
represented in the engraving, but occur in the model as above de- 
scribed. A piping of silk finishes the collar and the bottom of the 
front, and hooks and loops upon a fly are used in closing the front, 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 199.) 


as the two edges of the shirred decoration just meet. The sleeve is in 
coat shape, with a dart seam at the outside of the arm, and the corners: 
are rounded upward toward the back, the wrist being finished witha 
piping and three buttons placed in front of the dart seam. The skin 
of the costume consists of a front-gore, side-gores and a plaited back- 
portion, The gores extend from the waist to the foot and are fitted 
smoothly without the aid of darts, and are sewed to a belt, which 
passes under the back and fastens at the left’ side, where a placket 
opening is finished. Three straight breadths compose the back, and 
after they are seamed together, they are laid in two, triple box-pluits, 
which are tacked a short distance from the top, faced with silk above 
the tacking and held in their folds by means of straps sewed acros 
them on the under side. They are sewed upon the outside of the bac: 
with the plaited edge falling over and exposing the lining tastefully. 4 
long sash, composed of a straight, broad strip of the material, s 
plaited up at one end and inserted in each side seam near the bet 
and then the two are carelessly tied and tacked upon the left side-gor 
quite low down, and their loose ends are gathered closely in Turksh 
fashion and tipped with tassels. A heavy cable-cord is fastengd s 
the outer edges of the plaits in the back, and its ends are tied 1 
y _ loops and tipped with 
. tassels, this arrange- 
ment adding vey 
much to the richnes 
of the effect. A nar- 
row box-plaiting ‘e:- 
corates the bottom «f 
the skirt, and abore 
it upon the gores |: 5 
heading formed of : 
straight strip laid 2 
clusters of three over- 
lapping _—_side-pluits 
and stutched throug! 
the center. 

The contrast be 
tween the Princes 
effect of the bark 
and the basque ovt- 
line of the front § 
very stylish and : 
readily understood | 
looking at the ev 
gravings. The moo" 
is adapted to ant 
and all kinds of sat 
ings In vogue, bein: 
equally a favorite fe 
velvets, cloths, fla 
nels, cashmeres, cat 
el’s-hairs and serge: 
The waist and sx 
may contrast with th 
skirt in texture, be 
the effect is m 
agreeable if they 
alike in color. 4! 
olive-green waist and 
sash of velvet, silk o 
corduroy would con. 
trast stylishly with 
cloth, flannel or cam: 
el’s-hair in the skirt 
A costume of sant 
and mull, made up in this way, has the front overlaid with length 
wise puffings of mull, and about the bottom are five tiny plaiting 
representing the palest shades of Nile-green, blue, pink, primros 
and heliotrope. The sash is omitted. 

We have pattern No. 7465 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for 
lady of medium size, will require twelve yards and a-half of vince 
twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide > 
selected, five yards and a-half will be sufficient for the purpos* 
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Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
, as ——— 
LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 197.) 


trimming, especially on the skirt, at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on pag 
188 of this issue).—This costume illustrates one of the most ch 
ing modes for Spring and Summer wear, The front view re 
sents it as made-up,of one style(of (wash goods, and the back vie 
shows it in another, while the trimmings are the same in both in 


No. 7510.—(Also illustrated in different material, with om a 
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tances, being bands and bindings of cambric in two colors, with lace 
rills to finish the sleeves. The skirt and drapery are sewed to the 
ame belt, but are as easily laundered as if they were not at all con- 
ected. e skirt comprises a front-gore, a gore for each side and 
back-breadth, the gores being fitted smoothly at the top by darts 
nd the breadth slashed through the center for several inches for a 
lacket-opening and then gathered across the top. Three, narrow, 
athered ruffles of the material trim the bottom, the upper one being 
2t on to form its own heading and all of them cut straight. The 
illness of the skirt is so nicely proportioned that no tying-tapes or 
ther means of adjustment are necessary. A éablier and full back- 
readth are united in the drapery, the tadlier being conformed to the 
nape of the gores by darts and cut almost straight across ita lower 
dge. The back-breadth is gathered at the top and has a placket- 
pening at the center, its lower edge presenting an oval outline. Af- 
or the front and back have been sewed togéther, strips of the ma- 
rial are sewed under the seams about:half-way between the top 
ad bottom in such a manner as to form double casings. Through 
jege casings are run tapes, which draw the drapery up gracefully 
ad are then tied, this arrangement permitting the drapery to be let 
it perfectly plain , . 
hen the dress is to 
ae washed and ironed. 
he drapery is cut in 
yuare blocks at its 
wer edge, and these 
locks are bound with 
yotrasting color and 
mounted by a band 
‘thesame. It is then 
aced over the skirt, 
ith the centers even, 
id the two are sewed 
‘the belt. 
The waist is in 
«style of a round 
isque, beautifully 
tted by a bust 
wt and an under- 
m dart in each side 
‘the front and side- 
wks and a center 
am at the back, 
be closing edges are 
ised, and button- 
wes and pearl but- 
ns are used in clos- 
g. The bottom is 
it in blocks, bound 
id headed by a band 
| harmony with the 
rapery ; and the neck 
finished with a 
anding collar. Coat- 
iaped sleeves are 
‘wed into the arms’- 
ves, and their finish 
mustitutes a very at- 
active item in the 
mpletion of the 
que. They are cut 
‘the fall length of 
i2arm, but the inside 
‘aid is discontinued 
me distance from the wrist, and the corners are turned back dia- 
mally and faced with the contrasting goods, leaving the inside 
msiderably shorter than the outside. A frill of lace gives a soft 
id becoming finish. | 
Woolen goods and wash silks will be made up in this way, and 
ie model will be one of the most popular of the season for lace fab- 
cs, cottons and linens. Seersucker gingham is a pretty and service- 
ie material for Summer wear, and may be trimmed with wash 
ces, ruffles, bands, embroideries or any washable decoration. There 
no prettier material for home or rural wear than the neat prints 
1d cambyics which can be purchased at low figures, and they make 
Pp very prettily by this model. Scotch ginghams in plaids and 
npes are very fashionable, and they are also advisable, as they 
ear well and endure laundering very satisfactorily. The sleeve 
ay be finished in the ordinary manner, if preferred. 
We have pattern No. 7510 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume 
ta lady of medium size, will require twelve yards and a-half of 
aterial twenty-two inches wide, or eight yards and three-eighths 
urty-gix inches wide, or six yards and a-fourth forty-eight inches 
‘ide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ 


WRAPPER, WITH SHIRRED BACK. 
(For Description see Page 200.) 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 198.) 


No. 7488.—(Also illustrated in two varieties of material, with 
another style of skirt decoration, at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 186 
of this issue).—Judging from the exquisite effect of this costume, one 


.might very naturally infer that the garment is made of expensive ma- 


terials, though it is in reality constructed of seersucker gingham and 
trimmed with ruffles and bands of the material and washable lace. 
The skirt is short, and is very gracefully proportioned. It consists of 
a front-gore, a gore for each side, and a full back-breadth. The gores 
have little plaits at the top, which fit them in the same manner as darts 
and are preferred for washable goods. The breadth is slashed through 
the center for a placket-opening and is gathered at each side of this. 
opening to bring it to the requisite width. A belt is sewed to the 
top, and about the bottom of the skirt are two gathered ruffles cut 
crosswise of the goods and edged at the bottom with narrow lace, 
the upper one being sett on under a bias band headed by a row of 
lace, eke 
As the title explains, the over-dress is in polonaise style, a fashion 
: that is always in fa- 
vor. It possesses the 
Princess adjustment, 
having its closing 
edges turned under in 
hems from the throat 
_to some distance be- 
low the waist-line, 
and two bust darts 
and an under-arm 
dart inserted in each 
side. The back has 
a curving seam down 
the center and dart 
seams commencing at 
the arms’-eyes and 
outlining side-backs, 
thus completing the 
adjustment. All the 
back seams termin- 
ate a little below the 
waist-line, leaving the 
skirt portion in one 
piece, which is par- 
ticularly commenda- 
ble in a garment of 
washable goods. At 
the termination of the 
closing hems, two, 
tiny, upturning plaits 
are folded in each 
side of the front, and 
from these plaits the 
fronts are sloped off 
to form deep points, 
their backedges being 
draped by three up- 
turned plaits. Two 
plaits, turning down- 
ward, are folded at a 
corresponding point 
in the back, which 
falls in a square out- 
line considerably be- 
low the front. There is an under box-plait formed of the fullness at 
the termination of the center seam, which gives the requisite full- 
ness for the gracefully beuffant effect of the back ; and a pair of tapes, 
fastened under the plaits at the sides and tied together, hold the drap- 
ery as close as may be desired. A row of lace about two inches wide, 
headed by a bias band of the material, borders all the lower edges; 
and a similar band, with a row of lace at its outer edge, passes about. 
the neck at the back below the bias standing collar and descends 
in V-outline upon the front to the plaits, tapering gradually as it 
approaches its termination. Button-holes and pearl buttons close the 
front. The sleeve is cut in regular coat-shape, with a dart seam at 
the outside. The full dimensions for a sleeve reaching to the wrist 
are given in the model, but in this instance the outside is sloped off 
in a rounding outline half-way to the top of the dart’ seam, and the 
edge is finished with a bias band and a row of lace. 
Seersucker is one of the favorite materials for Summer wear, and 
is a very sensible and pretty selection, It may be procured in a 
variety of colors and permits of very tasteful and inexpensive decor- 
ations. Smyrna, Italian, Russian and-other wash laces are very 
effective upon it, either alone.-or with bands, ruffles or other garni- 
tures of the material. The model is also adapted to any other kind 
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of washable fabrics, and while it will be chosen principally for cot- 
tons, linens, wash silks, etc., it will not lose its popularity when the 
season for thin textures has gone by. 
plaids and wide stripes will be very fashionable during the coming 


Scotch ginghams in large 


We have pattern No. 7474, in thirteen 


Summer, and they will be very frequently made up by this model. ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


They are woven in light and delicate tints for the house, and are 


also found in dark colors 


suitable for street wear.. 


We have pattern No. 
7488 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
costume for a lady of me- 
dium . size, will require 
eleven yards and a-fourth 
of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or seven 
yards thirty-six inches 
wide, or five yards and 
five-eighths —_ forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of 
pattern, ls, 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER, 
WITH SHIRRED BACK. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 199.) 


No. 7474.— Without be- 
ing elaborate or difficult of 
construction, this wrapper 
is very attractive in effect 
and is also very easy and 
comfortable to wear. It 
is made of cashmere and 
trimmed with silk bands 
in the present instance, 
and while this combina- 
tion is avery stylish one, 
it may give place to any 
other preferred. There are 
two bust darts and an un- 
der-arm dart in each side 
of the front, which pro- 
duce a Princess adjust- 
ment; and the closing 
edges are folded under in 
wide, straight hems. The 
back has center and side- 


back sections, which extend only a short distance below the waist- 
line; and to the lower part of these sections is joined the skirt por- 
tion, which is turned in at the top for a heading and shirred about | 
an inch and a-half from the upper edge to form a heading. It i» their closing edges. The back proper 1s quite loose, but is adjusteé 
then shirred to the depth of several inches at intervals of half an inch 
apart, and is next sewed to the body of the back at the upper and line. The top of the cloak has several rows of shirring about a 


lower rows of shirrings. 
Two bias bands of silk trim 
the bottom of the skirt, 
and pointed straps of simi- 
lar width are arranged up- 
on the front, their front 
ends terminating under 
the overlapping hem, while 
the opposite ends form a 
series of points. These 
straps are graduated in 
length in accordance with 
the outline of the front, 
and they present a very 
tasteful effect. Two straps 
commence at the outside 
seam of the coat sleeve, 
and, passing nearly around 
the sleeve, terminate in 
points in front of the same 
seam. A straight, standing 
collar finishes the neck. 


Front View. 
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Lapies’ * BrsHop’s”” CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Oe, c ae 2. 
PANIIERS 


LADIES’ WRapP. 
(For Description see Page 201.) 


Flannel, being warm and serviceable, is one of the most commend-_ from the edge, and outside of these shirri 


able materials for wrappers, and in the darker shades and in all tones 
of red is easily washed, without losing its color. 


For such wrap- 


pers, it is advisable to have the decorations of a texture that will is sewed upon the lining at the waist-line 


also wash, or else to omit them altogether. Ginghams, prints and cam- 
brics, with linings, will often be made up into morning dresses by busy that is very attractive. A fullscluster of yribbon loops is fastens! 
housewives. Very clegant wrappers are made of delicately tinted 


back view a handsome brocade is illustrated, with the same decon- 
tion about the bottom. The garment is of ample length, and th 
fronts, which are quite narrow, are turned under in straight hems # 


upon a close lining or foundation, which extends below the waist 


cess causes the fullness to fall over the shirring with a puffy effr« 


at the center of the lower back shirring, and bows with fringed nnd 


cashmere and taffeta silk, with decorations of lace and ribbon. Le 
the wise take warning, however—such wrappers are not as service 
able as those of darker tone and less elaborate finish. 


sizes for ladies from twen- 
To make the wrapper for 


a lady of medium size, will require seven yards and five-eighth 


of material twenty-two 
inches wide. If good 
forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, three yards ard 
a-half will be sufficient 
Price of pattern, ls 3d 
or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ “BISHOP'S” 
a CLOAK. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page. 


No. 7483.—There is s 
charming __ inconsistency 
between the names aud 
looks of many of th 
Spring modes, and in mo 
instance does the tik 
prove more of a m+ 
nomer than in the case c! 
the cloak here represented 
It is true, the constructics 
is somewhat suggestive of 
the ecclesiastical gar 
mentioned, but these sug- 
gestions are developed 
such a coquettish mannz 
that the original idea s 
forgotten in the beauty 
the effect, and, while ther 
may be much “in aname.” 
we are inclined to think 
the graceful proportic: 
and novel adjustment of 
the garment will prove 
even more powerful thi 
its name. In the from 
view of the model a blak 
striped Spring cloaking & 
represented, with red sik 
facings, ribbon bows acd 
ostrich-feather bands fer 
the decorations. In th 


inch apart, and it is sewed 
to the lining at the upper 
and lower row. The great- 
er portion of the sleeve. 
which is in the mandann 
style, iscut upon the back, 
and the seam connecting 
it with the front is contin- 
ued in dart style for some 
distance back of the shoul 
der seam. There is a small 
portion of the sleeve form- 
ed of a separate section 
which completes its share 
liness by joining the ends 
of the larger portion ard 
sewing it to the arm’s-re 
edge of the front, At tbe 
hand the sleeve is reduced 
almost to the size of tb 
coat style by two rows of 
shirring about two inchet 
ngs it is under-faced wit? 


red silk. The shape of the sleeve is such as to foot the back te 
be shirred twice some distance below the waist-line, after which 5 


of the latter. This pre 
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rotched ends are tacked over the closing, while a broad band of 
The neck is 


eather-trimming borders the bottom of the wrap. 


wmpleted with a plaited fraise, lined with red silk and graduated 

varrower toward the ends, so as to fit nicely about the throat. 
Wraps of this style are destined to be extremely popular. Their 

ength adapts them to either street, carriage or travelling wear, and 


he adaptability of the 
nodel to a wide range of 
abrics is suggested by 
be present illustrations of 
he back and front in ¢on- 
rasting materials, Any 
roods not too heavy to 
hirr nicely make up sat- 
sfactorily in this way, and 
he decorations may be 
varied to suit the fancy of 
he wearer. Gathered or 
laited laces have a pretty 
‘ffect at the hand and in- 
ide the fraise. Sometimes 
he entire narrow portion 
‘if the sleeve is overlaid 
vith lace, and the bottom 
g finished with one or- 
wo plaitings of deeper 
ace. Jet, steel or cache- 
nire drop-trimmings may 
interspersed among the 
ace. Of course, such gar- 
litures as we have de- 
cribed are only suitable 
orhandsome black goods. 
Jheviots and cloths will be 
inished with facings, bows 
ad braid or stitching. 

We have pattern No. 
‘483 in ten sizes for la- 
les from twenty-eight to 


orty-six inches, bust measure. 


Front View. 


If material twenty-two inches wide 
% selected, seven yards and a-fourth will be needed in making 


he cloak for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 


LaDIgs’ WRap. 
(For Description see this Pacc.) 


wide be used, three yards and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 


4, 3d. or 30 centa, 


a 
LADIES’ WRAP. 


(For Hlustrations see Page 200.) 


No. 7485.—Shirring is very effectively introduced in the construc- 


ion of the short shoulder- 
apes so fashionable for 
Spring and Summer wear, 
aud one of our most 
charming models for their 
ormation is here repre- 
ented. The front view 
hows it as made of silk, 
with satin, lace and ribbon 
or decorations; and the 
ack view shows it in 
mgandy, with lace trim- 
hings, There is a lining 
o the form of a round 
ioke fitted by a dart over 
‘sch shoulder and having 
seam at the center. The 
ape is cut on a fold of 
he goods and is adjusted 
ap the lining by means 
4% shirrings, of which 
here are three chusters, 
mith three rows in the 
ipper and lower clusters 
nd two in the middle 
me. Above the upper 
duster the edge forms a 
ull ruff about the neck, 
ind in the front view it is 


aced with satin and caught down in shell shape, with a plaited 
‘uffle of lace inside. In the back view the ruff is caught down but 
lightly and its top is edged with narrow lace. The cape extends 
bout to the waist-line at the back, and its lower edge is finished 
mth a plaiting of lace. Wide, straight hems are folded on the clos- 
ng edges, and lace is arranged in cascade style on the overlapping 
ide, while ribbon ties are fastened at the throat and tied in a bow 


2 


falz 


Front View. 


most becoming manner. 


wide, or seven-eighths of a yard forty-ei 
pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


to adjust the wrap becomingly and permanently about the neck. 

In either of the materials represented, or in any other seasonable 
fabric, this little cape is very pretty and fashionable. Swiss, lawn, 
bunting, grenadine and all thin textures are very much enriched by 
the shirring, which is so regulated as to apportion the fullness in the 
Fringe, Spanish, French, Languedoc, Bre- 


ton and all kinds of silk 
thread and washable laces 
will be used in trimming 
such capes, according to 
the fabric selected. Jet 
in the form of passemen- 
teries, “drops” or fringes, 
and steel in the same de- 
vices, are also among the 
fashionable _ garnitures; 
and, frequently, a mother- 
of-pearl buckle set with 
aste gems, or a fancy 
ook and eye, will take 
the place of ribbons at the 
throat. These fancy hooks 
and eyes come in several 
charming shapes, one of 
the prettiest being a but- 
terfly with extended 
wings. They are made 
mostly in jet and steel. 
We have pattern No. 
7485 in ten sizes for la- 
dies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the 
wrap fora lady of medium 
size, will require two 
yards and a-fourth of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and 
a-half thirty-six inches 


ght inches wide. Price of 


LADIES WRAP. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7482.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
ent trimming at Ladies’ fgure No. 2 on page 186 of this issue).— 
This superb wrap is made of brocaded satin, lined with cardinal 


Lapies’ Coat, WITH CaAPF. 


(For Description see Page 202.) 


Surah and trimmed with fringe and passementerie. The fronts turn 


under in straight hems and 
then slope away diagon- 
ally. The back has acurved 
seam through the center, 
which adjusts it beauti- 
fully; and the arms’-eyes 
are cut quite large to ac- 
commodate the effective 
wing-sleeves, which give 
the wrap its similarity to 
the dolman style. Each 
sleeve consists of two sec- 
tions, one of which arches 
over theshoulder and sews 
in its entire length with 
the back, while the other 
is very much smaller and 
falls over the inside of the 
arm, sewing to the lower 
part of the arm’s-eye for 
a short distance and fall- 
ing loosely for the remain- 
der of its length. This 
smaller portion is partially 
concealed when the wrap 
is upon the figure. A row 
of silk-and-jet fringe bor- 
ders the bottom of this 
wrap, and another row, 


headed by jet passementerie, trims the lower edge of the sleeve and 
is continued across the back, giving 8 double effect and adding 
very much to the richness of the garment, A row of passementeri2 
extends down each side of the front, and the closing is invisibly 
performed by hooks and loops or buttons and button-holes on a fly. 
One of the most attractive features of+this wrap; is an ornamental 
hood, which is sewed to the neck inthe) same seam with a bias, 


- 


vy 
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standing collar. It is made of the brocaded material and consists 
of a single section, the ends of which are joined in bag shape 
after the top has been hollowed out to fit the neck. The top of the 
seam is caught down so that the opposite end forms a point, 
and under the plait is fastened a heavy, jetted silk cord, which is 
tied in long loops and tipped with picquets. Two rows of short, deep 
fringe, glittering with jets, encircle the neck, and consecutive rows 
line the hood where the inside is exposed between the reversed por- 
tions, and the effect of the shining pendants is beautiful. 

Such wraps as this are made of silk, satin, satin de Lyon, cash- 
mere, serge, camel’s-hair and all kinds of seasonable suitings and 
light cloths. Black is the favorite color, because it can be worn with 
a dress of any shade; but a great many wraps to match particular 
costumes are also made. A reproduction of the decorations repre- 
sented in the present instance enriches any wrap, but simpler garni- 
tures are also appropriate. The quantity may be decreased by dis- 
continuing either the fringe or passementerie across the back between 
the sleeves and omitting the passementerie from the front. The drop 
fringe upon the hood may give place to a lining of silk, satin or any 
similar material, and tassels or ball-ornaments may tip the cord. 

We have pattern No. 7482 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a lady 
of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected 
for its construction, then two yards and an-eighth will suffice. It 
will also require four yards and three-fourths of lining goods twenty 
inches wide for lining. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—_—- —- ~— 


LADIES’ COAT, WITH CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 201.) 


No. 7512.—The addition of the jaunty little cape mentioned in the 
title very much increases the attractiveness of this mode. The coat 
is made of fancy cloth and trimmed with machine-stitching and 
buttons, and its adjustment, which is faultless in effect, is accom- 
plished by means of a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side 
of the front and center and side-back seams in the back. A little 
below the waist-line there are extra widths cut upon the side-back 
seams, which are arranged in a backward-turning plait at each side 
in the same manner as in a gentleman’s coat. Three small buttons 
with simulated button-holes are placed over the upper part of* each 
plait, and narrow, oblong pocket-laps are sewed upon the sides of 
the coat, their edges being finished with two rows of stitching and a 
button placed in each upper corner. The closing is performed with 
button-holes and larger buttons, and below its termination the fronts 
are cut off diagonally. Two rows of stitching finish all the lower 
edges, The sleeve is in coat shape, with a dart seam at the outside 
of the arm, and is ornamented to simulate a round cuff with two 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


rows of stitching inserted a few inches from the wrist and three 
buttons and imitation button-holes arranged in front of the outside 
seam. The cape falls a little below the top of the sleeve and is fitted 
by two darts upon each shoulder, its front edges being turned back 
in narrow revers. It is sewed to the neck in the same seam with a 
narrow, standing collar, and both it and the latter are finished with 
two rows of stitching. 

Coats of this style will be made of plain and fancy cloths, cameFs- 
hairs and suit goods, and frequently the cape will be of plush, silk, 


THE DELINEATOR. | 


satin, velvet, plaid or striped goods or other contrasting fabri 
Sometimes it will be of the coat material, with a band of contraz- 
ing texture about the edges; but the finish will usually be ver 
plain. When the cape is of contrasting material, the pocket-lx 
match and the sleeves have cuff-facings to correspond. A styizh 
coat is made of écru cloth, with cape and facings of seal-brown plush 

We have pattern No. 7512 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twentr- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat for s 
lady of medium size, will require five yards and an-eighth a 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. — 
(For Description see Page 203.) 


material twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wits 
be chosen, two yards and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, Is 


or 25 cents. 
Se —_— 


LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7509.—There is no style of wrap more popular for general 
wear than the jaunty coats which in some instances are like the 
remainder of the costume and in others in direct contrast with it 
One of the latest models for their construction is here represented. 
It is made of fancy cloth and trimmed with machine-stitching and 
handsome, large-sized buttons, the beauty of its adjustment and the 
graceful effect of its outlines being stylishly enhanced by the an- 
plicity of its finish. The fronts are double-breasted, and are cor- 
siderably curved at the closing edges and rounded off at the bottom 
There is a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side, and side- 
bodies and a curved center seam at the back. The center seam ter- 
minates a short distance from the bottom, and the fullness at its 
termination is laid in a box-plait on the under side. The side 
backs have narrow extensions eut upon their back edges near th¢ 
bottom, which are lapped and sewed flatly over the center portion: 
in regular coat style. Upon the sides are sewed oblong pooker las 
with slanting ends. The edges of the coat and pocket-laps ar¢ 
finished with stitching, and the laps are each ornamented with 
three buttons, a button being also placed at the top of the extensios 
on each side-back seam. The sleeve is in close coat-shape and i 
prettily curved at the outside seam, its edges being stitched and’ 
the upper side ornamented with two buttons and simulated hutte2- 
holes. A square-cornered collar encircles the neck and rolls the 
front back in lapels at the top, both it and the collar beir¢ 
finished with stitching. Buttons and button-holes close the from 
in regular double-breasted style, a row of buttons being added 
the overlapping side to carry out the effect. 

Coats of this description, made of flannel, camel's-hair, cloth - 
plain or fancy weavings, or any Spring ‘cloaking, are very fashicr- 
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le to wear with suits of any style; and, as previously suggested, 
ay will in many instances be made to match particular costumes. 
_ atylish example of the mode is of cloth in the darkest of the tints 
duded among what are called ‘‘coachman’s” colors. The collar 
_1 lapelg-are faced with plush in the same shade; and the pocket- 
.-gare cut from plush, the sleeves being faced in cuff outline with 
same, Another illustration is composed of Havana-brown 
bert cloth and is enriched in similar fashion. 

We have pattern No, 7509 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 


Front View. 
Lapiges’ PINAFORE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


bt to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the coat for a 
y of medium size, will require four yards and five-eighths of 
terial twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
selected for its construction, then two yards will suffice. Price of 
tern, 1s. or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Dllustrations see Page 202.) 


No. 7490 —A pan suiting is represented in this model, and hair- 
ie goods and cable-cord and tassels form the decorations. The 
= the polonaise is fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm 
ities side and extends but a short distance below the waist- 
— le the back is adjusted by side-back seams and a curved 
a seam. The center seam is continued through the center of 
a ital , and the side-back seams terminate at the same distance 
ie © waist-line as the lower edge of the front. The fullness at 
Fibirhanea! of each side-back seam is disposed in a single plait 
ig forward, and in a line with these adouble box-plait is folded 
eae Seam. There is a narrow extension allowed on each 
an of the back-drapery, which is turned under as if for a 
; ies lower edge i3 curved upward to an angle at the center, 
tion, wi mats 18 apparently composed of a deep, pointed under- 
eae “i separate panier-sections falling over it; but it is really 
vugh ee the upper portion being turned over and split 
wed ie eye so as to fall apart in the manner delineated. It 
ra Te lower edge of the front, and its back edges are over- 
er it foe bine hems of the back-drapery, which are laid plainly 
a plait ©W inches at the top and then tacked so as to form a 
ked at a fold at each side, overlapping it plainly and being 
clustered ne for the remainder of their length. Three plaits 
: arrange together at the center of the back-drapery, to complete 
d two B ae of the drapery in the bouffant manner illustrated, 
ans of are are fastened under the side seams, to perfect the 
’ bordered ning it in this position. All the edges of the drapery 
tons and With broad bands of h-ir-striped suiting, and three 
Ck-draner ulated button-holes are placed on each side of the 
Yest-facin Where it overlaps the front just below the waist-line. 
ng ade the trimming material is applied on the front, and 
utton-holes are used in closing, while a lacing of cord 


, 


‘ eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


is arranged below the bust and tied in loops at the cB of the dra 
ery, its ends being tipped with tassels. The vest-facing has the 
effect of extending to the shoulders, but this is produced by a demi- 
collar, which sews in with the shoulder seams and descends upon 
the front in long, tapering points. A straight, standing collar of 
striped goods completes the neck, and round, plain cuffs of the same 
finish the stylish coat-sleeves, three buttons and simulated button- 
holes being placed on the upper side of each cuff. 

In making this polonaise, the reversed portion will have to be 
faced, unless the material be alike on both sides. Any fabric in 
vogue for costumes or over-dresses makes up handsomely in this 
way. Such a polonaise may be worn with a short or demi-train 
skirt, and its edges may be bordered with lace, fringe, gimp, passe- 
menterie or any decoration desired. Sometimes the collar, cuff and 
vest facings, and the trimming bands also, will be of plaid or bro- 
caded goods when the remainder of the costume is of plain goods; 
and sometimes they will be of velvet, plush or other rich, contrast- 
ing texture. Foulards in silk and cotton will be much in demand 
for such polonaises, to wear with skirts of plain cambric, velvet, 
silk and woolen textures, 

We have pattern No. 7490 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, will require seven yards and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be selected, then three yards and three-eighths will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—___ >. 


LADIKS' PINAFORE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7478.—The garment here represented is a very stylish addi- 
tion to an evening toilette, for, though simple in construction, ii 
is graceful and unique in appearance. Swiss is the material used in 
the present instance, and lace and ribbon bows, with handsome 
crochet buttons, are the decorative accessories. The body of the 
garment resembles that of a low-necked dress, and the fitting is 
accomplished somewhat after the Princess method. There are two 
bust darts in each side of the front, and the back edges of the back 
are slightly curved to aid in the process of adjustment. Extra widths 
are allowed on the back edges of the front, as well as on the front 
edges of the back, and, when the seams are joined, these are also 
united and laid in a backward-turning plait underneath. The 
drapery is raised at the sides by upturning plaits, which are tacked 
to position at the seam. The front is gathered in three places at 
equal intervals, the gathers being securely fastened in position, 
causing the front to fall in graceful folds and adding greatly to the 
appearance of the garment. The closing edges are faced and united 
all the way down with buttons and button-holes. When the 


Lsvizs' SuIRRED PasQue. 
(For Description see Page 204° 


piafore is adiusteu, the back is looped up as illustrated and fastene¢ 
by un elastic passed over a button, the drapery of the back 1ow 
being in harmony with that of the front. The neck of the pinsiure 
and the lower edges of the draped portion are bordered with lace 
frills, the arms’-eyes, which have no sleeves in them, being finished 
in the same manner. Ribbon bows are attached at the gathers and 
plaits, while small bows are fastened at the shoulders. 

A garment, constructed jafter, this,model, need not be used for 
evening wear alone, as it is suitable for all gala occasions. Made as 


204 ; 


represented, it looks exquisite over a pale-colored satin or silk; but 
its construction need not be restricted to this fabric, for beautiful 
effects can be produced with many others. Light fabrics, either 
striped or flowered, are much admired for these garments, as also 
are muslins, tarlatans and other diaphanous goods. Sometimes even 
more costly materials, such as dotted lace or lace net, are selected, 
and they make up beautifully. The model, however, is equally 
appropriate for cambrics, lawns, nainsooks and goods of like character. 

e have pattern No. 7478 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material thirty- 
six inches wide be selected for 
the garment, three yards and 
a-half will be required in its 
construction for a lady of me- 
dium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide. be chosen, three 
yards and a-fourth will be suf- 
ficient for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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' LADIES’ SHIRRED BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 203.) ‘ 


No. 7500.—(Also illustrated ES 
in different materia! and with dif- er 
. ferent trimming at Ladies’ figure 
No. 9 on page 192 of this issue). 
-—The construction of this basque 
is noticeable no less for its noy- 
elty than for its grace of effect. 
As the title signifies, its most 
prominent feature is the shirr- 
ing, which is introduced in a 
manner entirely different from 
any of its predecessors. There 
are no seams upon the shoul- 
ders, and consequently each half 
of the back and the correspond- 
ing half of the front are really 
in one piece. There is a portion 
removed from under the arm, and 
the edges are joined together in an under-arm seam. A bust dart 
and an under-arm dart are taken up in each side of the front, and 
the closing edges are folded under in hems. After this is done, a 
cluster of crosswise shirrings, extending about three inches above 
and below the waist-line, is inserted in each side, and, after the two 
parts are joined at the center of the back, a similar arrangement 
of shirrings is made. These shirrings are graduated in accordance 
with the natural outlines of the 
figure and take the place of other 
means of fitting, being aided by 
the fact that the edges of the 
back are bias and consequently 
incline easily to the form. There 
are several rows of. shirring, 
which extend entirely around 
the neck and fit this portion per- 
fectly. A curved, standing col- 
lar completes the neck, and su- . 
poe modelled _coat-sleeves, 
aving only a dart seam at the 
outside, are sewed into the arms’- 
eyes. Cashmere is the material 
employed in this instance for 
the basque, and a frill of Span- 
ish lace is applied upon the 
lower edge, which presents a uni- 
formly round, even outline. A 
similar decoration of lace com- 
letes the sleeve, which is cut of 
full length in the model, but in 
this instance is finished to pre- 
sent a three-quarter effect. A 
standing frill hides the collar. 
Many ladies think they cannot wear dress-bodies which have 
shirrings in them, because it apparently adds to their size. The dis- 
posal of the shirrigag in this instance obviates this possibility and 
renders the basque as becoming as a plain garment. Any material, 
‘very heavy textures excepted, makes up charmingly in this way. 
A plain finish is as fashionable as any, and elaborate decorations 
should be avoided. A silk basque of this style has a row of bead 
ornaments extending from each side of the shirring across the 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED BASQUE, WITHOUT SHOULDER SEAMS, 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE. 


(For Description see Page 205.) 


shoulders and has frills of beaded lace upon the lower edges of ti 
sleeves and skirt and at the neck. The model will be a particula 
favorite for lawn, organdy, mull, batiste and other thin, soft textures 
which have a beautiful effect when shirred and are extremely pop: 
lar and comfortable for Summer wear. 

We have pattern No. 7500 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque 
for a lady of medium size, will require three yards of material thirty- 
six inches wide. If materi 
forty-eight inches wide be x 
lected, one yard and_ three 
fourths will suffice for the pu- 
pose. Price of pattern, ls. 
25 cents. | 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED BASQTE 
WITHOUT SHOULDER SEAM» 
(For Illustrations see this Page) | 


No, 7484.—The arrangemes! 
of shirring in novel and becom 
ing designs forms a noticesbs 
feature of many of the Spray 
modes, and the basque here + 
lustrated affords a charming & 
position of its possibilities. 
material shown in the model § 
organdy, and the trimming «™ 
‘sists of lace-edged ruffles and rs 
bon bows. As explained in ‘hy 
title, the usual shoulder seas 
are omitted in the constructe 
of the garment, the body of t 
basque being formed of two 
tions, which are united in a lua 
seam at the center of the bad 
and folded under in straight hem 
at the closing edges. The super 
fluous width under the arms 1 

‘ removed and the edges seame 
together in the usual mano 
There is a smoothly fitted lininy 
at the top, which reaches to th 

arms’-eyes and is similar in outline to a round, smooth yoke havin 

a seam at the center of the back and one upon each shoullet 

Upon this lining section the basque is shirred several times, then 

being about an inch between every two rows and the edge alov 
the upper row forming a standing ruff about the neck. ere an 
also clusters of shirrings at the waist-line of the front and_ bac 
which are graduated in conformity with the outlines of the figun 
and are stayed by pieces of th 

ae goods set under them. Bln 

Wie a! the shirrings the back falls » 

two long, oval tabs, which # 
crossed once in a careless kne 

~ and give a sort of sash effect tha 
is very attractive. Each side ¢ 
the front is shirred several time 
at its lower back edge and roun 
ed off below the closing, so tha 
when the under-arm seams a! 
closed, a panier effect is obtains 
the shirred edges being sewe 
flatly under the adjoining ede 
of the back. All the lower eds 
are bordered with lace-edge 
ruffles, and a row of narrow ls 
finishes the ruff at the nee 
The closing is performed wit 
hooks and loops, and flat bow 
of ribbon, each formed of tw 
loops and a cross-piece, are {s: 
tened at intervals from the thres 
to the bottom of the waist-ls 
shirrings. The sleeve harmo 
izes nicely with the general coz 
struction of the basque. It presents the main outline of the co 
shape, but has no seam at the outside of the arm. It arches grace 

fully over the shoulder, and has several rows of shirring following U 

outline of the upper edge and held in position by a piece sewe 
underneath. At the wrist are other rows held in position in « 
same manner, with the portion below the lower row forming a fr 
corresponding with the ruffyat’the neck, | A row of lace finishes 
edge, and a twistiofcribhon_is\ passed’ about the sleeve above 


Back View. 
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mper shirring and tied in a tasteful bow at the outside of the arm. 

Basques of this style will be made of all sorts of goods not too 
s2avy to shirr nicely, but they will be especially popular in lawns, 
rrenadine, mull, Swiss, bunting and all other light Spring and Sum- 
aer textures, with laces, ruffles, plaitings and other light, airy deco- 
ations. «A pretty basque of this style is made of black grenadine, 
vith Spanish lace trimmings; and another is of French batiste, with 
alvet bows and écru Languedoc laces. Such basques will be worn 
vith trimmed skirts of the same 
aaterial, and they will also be 
¢ormn with over-skirts to match, 
‘wer contrasting skirts. 

We have pattern No. 7484 in 
hirteen sizes for ladies from 
wenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
vast measure. To make the 
rasque for a lady of medium 
ize, will require five yards and 
even-eighths of material twenty- 
wo inches wide, or three yards 
nd three-fourths __ thirty-six 
aches wide, or three yards and 
n-eighth forty-eight inches 
vide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 
*D cents, 
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LADIES’ POINTED BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 204.) 


No. 7468,—As a completion to 
. costume for evening or for or- 
linary house or street wear, this 
asque is particularly stylish. 
‘he model is represented as 
aide of cashmere and trimmed 
vith the material, silk, and pas- 
ementerie ornaments. The front is cut on a fold of the goods and 
as two beautifully curved bust darts and an under-arm dart in 
‘ach side. The back is curved at the closing edgcs to aid in the 
djustment, which is completed by skillfully shaped side-backs. 
(ne skirt is deeply pointed at the center of: the front and back, and 
wehes upward over the hips in a graceful, symmetrical outline, 
ts entire edges being finished with five, narrow, alternating folds of 
ilk and cashmere. A similar arrangement of folds is placed on each 
ide of the front, one end commencing at the shoulder seam and the 
ther terminating upon the bust under a passementerie ornament, 
i third ornament being placed between the two on the-ends of the 
‘olds. The sleeve is in the prevailing coat-shape, and has only a 
jart seam at the outside of the 
um. The usual length is allow- 
ed in the model, but the sleeve 
is here represented as of little 
more than three-quarters length 
and is finished with a full frill 
of lace headed by a cluster of 
folds. Button-holes and jet but- 
tons close the back, and a little, 
standing collar adds a fashion- 
able completion to the neck. 

A basque of this style may 
have a plain or shirred plastron 
ot silk, satin or novelty goods 
upon the front, or, if the dress 
fabric be not too heavy for the 
purpose, it may have a shirred 
plastron of the material <A 
Pompadour ornament may be 
applied, or the front may be cut 
out in Pompadour or heart shape. 
The closing may be accomplished 
with silk cord and eyelet-holes if 
the waist be intended for even- 
ing wear, and in the latter event 
the sleeves may be cut off to 
elbow length, if preferred. Vel- 
vet and satin basques of this 
style, and those made of silk and wool textures in the cashmere 
colors, are much worn with skirts of different material. 

We have pattern No. 7468 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
Inches wide, three yards and a-fourth are needed in making the 
basque for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, one yard and a-half would be sufficient. Price of pattern, 
la or 25 cents. 


7480. 


Front View. 


Front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ BaSQuveE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7480.—(Also illustrated in different material and with different 
decorations at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 189 of this DRLINEATOR). 
—The basque pictured in these engravings is as elegant in appear- 
ance as it is simple in construction. The material of which it is 
made is a handsome satin brocade, and no better mode could be 

: selected for displaying the beau- 
ties of the goods to the best ad- 
vantage. The front turns under 
in straight, broad hems -:" the 
way down at the closing, and is 
fitted by two bust darts in each 
side. From the closing the lower 
edges of the front round slightly 
upward, and, with the lower 
edges of the under-arm gores, 
curve gracefully over the hips. 
Side-backs reaching to the arms’- 
eyes, and a gracefully arched 
center seam, perform the re- 
mainder of the adjustment in 
a faultless manner. The backs 
and side-backs are considerably 
longer than the remainder of 
the garment, and from the ter- 
mination of the under-arm seams 
curve gracefully to a point at 
the center seam of the back. A 
straight, standing collar is about 
the neck, and a shirred section 
of plain material, with its upper 
edge standing above the collar in 
a frill, lends a stylish and ele- 
gant completion to the whole, 
the effect being further enhanced 
by tacking a handsome ribbon-bow at the closing of the neck. The 
sleeve is in coat shape and is finished at the wrist with a shirred 
cuff of plain material, a mode of completion harmonizing with that 
adopted for the neck. Fancy silk buttons matching the brocade are 
used in closing the front. 

This model is adapted to any material, from the least expensive to 
the costliest; and the decorations may be varied to suit the pleasure 
of the wearer, though these described are so tasteful and becoming, 
they will be selected in many instances. Contrasting facings may 
enrich the shirred decorations. To retain the full beauty of the 
model, however, the use of excessive orhamentation is to be de- 
precated, as the outlines themselves are pleasing enough without 
additional elaboration. 

We have pattern No. 7480 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Of material twen- 
ty-two inches wide, two yards 
and three-fourths are needed in 
making the garment for a lady of 
medium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, one yard and 
a-fourth will be sufficient. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


7480 


Dick View. 


——_-——_ 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Ilustrations Bee this Page.) 


No. 7486.—The close coat-ad- 
justment of this basque and the 
bouffani arrangement of the back 
produce a unique and charming 
effect, which will be greatly ad- 
mired. The model is developed 
in suit goods and trimmed with 
bands of brocade, fancy buttons 
and a ribbon bow. Its adjust- 
ment is regulated by two bust 
darts in each side of the front, 
under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam. The fronts, gores 
and side-backs terminate in coat style exactly at the waist-line 
and are lengthened by added skirt-sections, which round away 
from the closing, form a point at each side and are laid up in three 
plaits at their back edges. The center seam proceeds only a little 
below the waist-line, but the center portions aE the garment extend 
its full depth and have extra widths cut upon thém at the extremity 
of the seam. The back edge jof,each ‘of ‘these extra widths is laid 
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in upturning, overlapping plaits and fastened at the opposite side- 
back seam, a large button concealing the fastening. ig arrange- 
ment causes the back-skirts to cross each other and finally assume a 
double-pointed outline, in pleasing harmony with the front; and 
the contour is rendered very distinct by the application of a wide 
band of brocade upon all the lower edges. A ribbon belt encircles 
the waist, and its ends are fastened at one side of the front under a 
bow. Large-sized buttons are used in closing. A standing collar, 
with curved corners and a center seam, encircles the neck; and upon 
the back is adjusted an ornamental accessory formed of two strips 


LADIES’ BaSsQueE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


of the goods, sewed together at their straight ends, and shirred 
crosswise three times at the seam and five times in front of each 
shoulder seam. It is very effective and very easily arranged. It is 
sewed upon the basque at the shirrings, its center being even with 
that of the back, and its loose ends, which are shaped in oval outline 
‘and knotted in surplice style over the bust, are tipped with brocade. 
The bleeve is in coat shape, and at the wrist is simply but appropri- 
ately trimmed with two bands of brocade. 

Basques of this style will be very popular as completions to street 
and travelling costumes, and will be made of Cheviots, flannels, Gil- 
bert cloths, camel’s-hairs and similar fabrics for Spring. They will 
also be favorites for the lighter textures required for Summer, and 
will be frequently combined with skirts cut by pattern No. 7487, 
which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Flat decorations are the most suit- 
able for them, and the surplice ornament may be omitted, if deemed 
unbecoming. 

We have pattern No. 7486 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque for a 
lady of medium size, will require four yards and seven-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, two yards and three-eighths will suffice for the purpose. 
Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7513.—A very becoming style of basque is here represented. 
It is quite simple as regards both construction and finish, and its 
adjustment is perfect. Straight hems are folded along the closing 
edges, and from their terminations the fronts slope diagonally away, 
forming a point at each side and curving upward again toward the 
under-arm seam. There are two bust darts and an under-arm dart 
in each side of the front, and the back, which is considerably the 
deeper portion, has a center seam and side-back seams, all three of 


which are discontinued a short distance below the waist-line, being 


disposed so that two box-plaits are formed on the outside, with 
a point between them, and their edges shaped with something of the 
cascade | which is enhanced by a glimpse of a satin under- 
facing. The lower edge of the basque is finished with a piping, 
button-holes and buttons being used in closing the fronts. The sleeve 
is elegantly modelled in close coat-shape, and has a cuff-facing of the 
material in gauntlet shape piped with satin and ornamented on the 
upper side with buttons and simulated button-holes. <A satin-piped, 
standing collar finishes the neck. 

In addition to its beauty of outline and adjustment, a basque of 
this style possesses the added recommendation of being so simple 
and tasteful that it will not be considered unfashionable long after 
its first season of popularity has passed. If desired, the sleeve may 
be shortened and then finished with a twist of the goods and a frill of 
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lace, and the neck nay be turned under in heart shape or cut oun 
a Pompadour and edged with lace or erépe lisse. Such methods ss 
these are often called into play when it is desired to adapt a costume 
to evening wear without destroying its usefulness for house ani 
street service. 

We have pattern No. 7513 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-tw> 
inches wide be selected for the basque, four yards and a-fourth 
will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. | 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards will suffice ‘: 
the purpose, Price of pattern,. 1s, or 25 cents. 


——-_-—~>-. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. | 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) | 


No. 7514.—While quite elaborate in effect, this over-skirt is ve 
simple in construction. It comprises a front-gore and a back 
breadth, and the gore is wide enough to meet the breadth ai tx 
sides and is draped by three upturning plaits extending entir:.7 
around it. There are four darts in the upper part, which fit it smooth!r; 
and the back-breadth is brought to the requisite width at the top ‘7 
means of a double box-plait. The breadth is also raised gracefrl 
at each side by two- plaits turning downward, and is considers'¥ 
deeper than the front, its lower outline being square. Fancy ea 
goods were selected for the model, and a handsome contrast is pr- 
duced by the introduction of brocade in the trimmings. The lat'z 
fabric is applied on the front in long, broad straps extending 3 
points below its lower edge and sewed with it to the belt. Thx 
straps are placed at regular intervals apart and appear to divide t 
front into narrow sections, while in reality they are sewed flatr 
upon the outside. A pattern for shaping them forms a part of t 
model. The bottom of the front is ornamented with beaded fnrs, 
and each point is tipped with a tassel. A broad band of brocs: 
borders the bottom of the back and extends up each side as far as “> 
lower of the two plaits. There are two cross-tapes under the bs. 
and a longer tape is fastened to the belt at the top and tacked to t's 
breadth at the opposite end and once again between these points. t 
retain it in the bouffant attitude pictured in the engraving. 1* 
placket-opening is made at the left side, and a lap is sewed to «x 
edge to prevent it from being seen. 

his model is a very good one to use for soft wool goods of «1: 
kind, with velvet, silk, satin, plush or any contrasting goods as de: 
ration. Plain material may be prettily trimmed with plaid ban‘. 


Lapies’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and plaid with plain goods. The straps may be like the remaind 
of the over-skirt, and may be tipped with ball-ornaments or ndatt 
instead of tassels. Sometimes they will be overlaid with jet « 
cachemire passementerie to which tiny pendants have been attached 

We have pattern No. 7514 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty “ 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. If material twenty-two inchs 
wide be selected for the construction, four yards and five-eight’ 
will be needed in making the over-skirt for a lady of medium siz. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards and a-fourt 
will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. | 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7479.—(Also es in different material and with very 
mple decorations at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 189 of this issue). 
-This Plain but. elegaft skirt has graceful draperies attached, 
aking it not only a handsome addition to the wardrobe, but a 
yavenient one as Well, while the construction allows an opportunity 
ra very effective combination of two contrasting materials. The 
aterial employed in the making is Ns suit goods of a dark blue 
rade, and the trimmings consist of shirrings and plaitings of the 
me, together with bands of brocade, their arrangement being par- 
cularly handsome and stylish. There are a front-gore, a gore for 
ch side, and a back-breadth comprised in the skirt itself, the back- 
readth being gathered at the top and shirred by means of tapes 
inning through a casing about half-way from the bottom. The 
ores are fitted smoothly at the side by darts, the placket-opening 
sing finished at the left side. There being no drapery over the front, 
ie front and side gores are overlaid by a puffed section formed by 
anty shirrings arranged in lengthwise clusters at narrow intervals. 
he shirring terminates a short distance from the bottom of the skirt, 
hich portion of the garment is completed by a knife-plaiting of the 
»0ds, which is ornamented with a band of the brocade and sewn on 
‘form its own heading, the flounce extending entirely around the 
)ttom of the skirt. The drapery is permanently attached to the skirt, 
id its arrangement is as convenient as it is graceful and stylish, the 
hole being attached before the back and side-gores are joined. The 
ider-drapery is allin one piece and is laid in double box-plaits at 
ie belt, its front edges being sewed in their whole length with the 
de-back seams and reaching to the top of the knife-plaiting at the 
xttom. The edges of the upper-draperies are also sewn in with the 
de-back seams from a short distance below the, belt, the joining ter- 
inating at the same distance from the bottom as does that of the 
ider-drapery. The ends are tied in a loose knot and allowed to fall 
welessly down, producing a very graceful effect. Brocaded bands, 
lded to the loose edges of the draperies, complete the decorations. 
There is no material too elegant or too plain to be made up after 
is style. Two varieties of goods may be united in its construction, 
id the opportunity afforded for a graceful combination of contrasting 
brics will be embraced by many. Still others, whose tastes are 
lieter, will use one material throughout, with a result equall 
larming in its simplicity. Silk pipings or some other plain finis 
ay be substituted for the brocaded bands in the draperies, with 
easing results; and often the edges will be under-faced and stitched. 
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'  Lapres’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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n fact, it would be almost impossible to tell in how many charming 
rays the model may be trimmed without resorting to the use of 
xpensive materials. The shirring may be omitted, and a small 
ablier or short drapery be handsomely arranged over the gores, if 
e wearer so desire. 

We have pattern No. 7479 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
hirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
nedium size, will require seven yards and three-fourths of material 


twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be cho- 
sen, three yards and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
———_@______- 
LADIES' BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOOD, 
(ALSO KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET). | 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 

No. 7496.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 

ent decorations at Ladies’ figure No, 4 on page 187 of this issue).— 
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7496 
Front View. 


Lapiges’. Box—PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH ADJUSTABLE Hoop, (ALSO KNowN 
| AS THE NORFOLK JACKET). 


(For Description see this Page.) 


Back Vicw. 


The popularity of this blouse, which, as the title explains, is also 
known as the Norfolk jacket, is very great. Indeed, the model 
became a favorite simultaneously on both sides of the water; 
for while it captivates by its jaunty grace, it also presents many 
attributes of convenience in which ladies at once recognize oppor- 
tunities for economy. Among these may be reckoned its propriety 
for wear with skirts the original waists to which have been outworn. 

Blouses of this description are general favorites for Spring 
wear both in the house and street, and the model here presented is 
made of suit goods. It is double-breasted, the front having straight 
hems folded upon its closing edges and a broad box-plait in each side. 
There are also two plaits in the back, and all the plaits are stitched in 
their folds to a little below the waist-line, and a row of stitching is 
also inserted about a-quarter of an inch from each edge. The adjust- 
ment is neither close nor loose, and is completed by seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms. The blouse is of about the length of an 
ordinary basque, and, presenting an even outline all the way around, 
is finished with a row of stitching three-fourths of an inch from the 
bottom. In addition to the buttons used in closing, there is a row 
of buttons upon the overlapping side, which perfects the double- 
breasted effect. The sleeve is in coat shape, and has sufficient extra 
length allowed at the wrist to turn back in a shallow cuff that is 
faced with satin. 

The hood, which is one of the chief attractions of the garment, 
is formed of one section of the goods, turned over at the ends, 
shaped in a point at the bottom and having two plaits folded 
in it a little above the point, these plaits giving it a particu- 
larly soft and graceful coutour. It is lined with satin, which is 
shirred crosswise once near the top and four times at the center, the 
shirring-threads being drawn only just enough to give a soft, wavy 
appearance to the lining. It is fastened about the neck under a 
satin-faced collar, which rolls over and conceals the means of attach- 
ment, which may be hooks and eyes or buttons and button-holes. 
A belt of the goods, with its overlapping end pointed and slipped 
under a strap, confines the blouse closely to the waist. 

All kinds of suitings, both plain and fancy, will be made up in 
this way, and Aannele soft cloths and camel’s-hairs will have a 
special vogue for the purpose. Flat decorations only are appro- 
priate, but any kind of fancy goods in keeping with the texture of 
the material may be applied in facings. The model will retain its 
popularity all through the Summer for cottons, linens, wash silks 
and other seasonable fabrics. 

We have pattern No. 7496 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the blouse 
for a lady of medium size, will require five yards and three-eighths 
of material twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and three- 
fourths thirty-six inches wide, or; two_yards jand three-eighths 
forty-eight inches wide:)| Price)of, pattern, 1s.or 25 cents. 


a 
ADT ee - - bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. This blouse is also known 
einen tics ame as the “ Norfolk jacket,” and is a much-admired fashion. 
Clon DiaMresons cee Las aac.) We have pattern No. 7497 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
No, 7497.—(Also illustrated, in different material and with six thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of goodstwenty-two inches wide. 
rows of side-plaiting, at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 187 of this eight yards and seven-eighths are needed in making the skirt for s 
issue).—Camel’s-hair, with lady of medium size. If 
plaitings of the same and — , goods forty-eight inches 
machine-stitching for de- Penman tf wide be used, four yani 
corations, is used for this and a-half will suffice: 
walking skirt, | which Price of pattern, 1s. 3d 


charms by its grace and or 30 cents. 

simplicity. It is of short 

walking length and com- oe | 
prises a front-gore, a gore LADIES’ WALKING | 
for each side and a back- SKIRT 

breadth. ' There are little 

plaits laid in the tops of Bor Mianteabone pee this Pee 


the gores to fit them 
smoothly, and the breadth, 
after being slashed through 
the center for some dis- 
tance for a placket-open- 
ing, is brought to the re- 
quisite width by gathers. 
The drapery is unique in 
its disposal and differs 
from any of the modes 
that have preceded it. It 
consists of a broad tablier 
and a full back-breadth, 
the tablier being raised 
very high at the left side 
by a cluster of upturn- 


No. 7487.—While skirt ° 
of this description will te 
very frequently selected tc 
accompany basques cut tr 
pattern No. 7486, pri: 
ls. or 25 cents, they wi 
also be found just x 
well suited to combinatin 
with any other style ¢ 
dress-body. The materil 
represented in the preset‘ 
instance is ‘suit goods, ar: 
the same and brocade ar. 
used as trimming. The 
is a gore for the front, on: 
for each side and a back- 
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ing plaits and descending Front View. |  Stde- Back View. breadth united in the for 
plainly to the lower edge LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. mation of the skirt itsel. 
at the right side, the cor- (For Description see this Page.) the gores being fitted or 


responding edges being 
sewed flatly over the back split through the cente 
seams of the skirt. There are four little plaits in the top of the for some distance for a placket-opening and then gathered to th 
dablier, which conform it to the shape of the gores; and the back is proper size at the top. A casing is sewed across the back, and tax: 
gathered at the top in the same manner as the back of the skirt. A are run through it to adjust the fullness properly. The front-drapers 
deep hem is turned up on the bottom of the back-drapery, and its is added before the side seams are closed, and is adjusted upon t 
right side edge is sewed over the adjoining edge of the front-drapery, skirt in the following manner: Two breadths of the goods are sewed 
being of even length with it. Its left side edge, which is also turned together for about half their length, and from a few inches fror 


darts and the _breadts 


under for a wide hem, is the top they are shirre! 
tacked over the bottom lengthwise to within 3 
of the left side of the mr short distance from te 
front-drapery so as to form VS termination of the sean. 


a loose fold and is then 
eaught in a similar but 
deeper fold a little below, 
its lower corner being also 
tacked in place over the 
skirt seam. Other tack- 
ings are inserted here and 
there to retain the fullness 
in the elegant pose illus- 
trated, and the skirt and 
drapery are then sewed 
to the same belt. Three 
rows of machine-stitching 
are inserted in the lower 
edge of the drapery, and 
a deep side-plaiting, with 
two rows of stitching in 
its hem, is applied on the 
bottom of the skirt, while 
above this, on the portion 
not covered by the drap- 
ery, are two other plait- 
ings. Two pairs of tapes 
are sewed under the side 
seams, and their corres- each side, and is particu: 
ponding ends tied together larly effective. The back- 
to hold the skirt as closely Front View. Side-Back View. drapery consists of a sin¢!? 
to the figure as desired. LApizs’ WALKING SKIRT. breadth, gathered at t!¢ 

For all kinds of heavy oF inti this P top and sewed with the 
goods, such as camel’s- oe Pesci ooninee age.) skirt to the belt, Its side 
hairs, flannels, lady’s- edges are sewed flatly over 
cloths, velvets and similar textures, this model will be a great favorite. the side seams, and a little more than half-way from the top x° 
It wilt also be in demand for suitings of ordinary texture ‘and will inserted three crosswise clusters of shirring. There are three ro¥' 
be considered most elegant when finished plainly or with flat decor- in each cluster, and, in attaching the breadth to the skirt, they 2 
ations. It may be worn with any style of dress-body, and will often adjusted so as to render the upper portion quite bouffané and allo¥ 
be combined with a plaited blouse cut by pattern No. 7496, which a loose plait to be made in the right side edge, and at the same t'r* 
is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, to form full puffs below! The ower edge is rounding in outizs 


They are then placed over 
the gores, with their seam 
at the center of the frou 
and their upper edge abot! , 
five or six inches from th: | 
top of the skirt, after 
which they are sewed 1 
it flatly, their side eds 
being laid in upturnny 
plaits and included in ux 
side seams. Their lowe: 
front corners are shirred 
diagonally, taking up the 
fullness caused by the low- 
er pas and are crassed 
and sewed to the skin 
at these sbirrings. A cros:- 
piece, plaited at each en¢. 
is tacked over the shirrinz, 
concealing it and givinz 
the effect of a kerele 
knot. This arrangemett 
‘forms double points 12 
front and a deep point % 
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and under the lower puff is fastened a bow of ribbon. Two elastic 
straps, sewed across the back underneath, serve to retain the drapery 
in the graceful pose illustrated. A band of brocade borders all the 
edges and continues along the side edges of the back to the top. 
The bottom of the skirt is stylishly trimmed with a deep flounce laid 
in clusters of five plaits, with a band of brocade arranged with hand- 
some effect between every two clusters. 
This model is advisable for all season- 
able fabrics. Silk, grenadine, bunting, 
satin, cashmere and all similar textures 
make up charmingly by it, and may be 
trimmed with lace, fringe, contrasting 
bands, or any ps in keeping with 
the texture of the fabric selected. A 
handsome combination results from the 
use of plain silk and brocaded satin, 
with cachemire bead fringe upon the 
bottom of the front-drapery and three, 
tiny box-plaitings of plain silk upon the 
bottom of the skirt. Another is of 
plain camel’s-hair and satin. There is 
really no necessity for using suit goods 
for the skirt itself, as it is entirely con- 
-cealed by the drapery and trimming. If 
narrower decorations be applied, how- 
ever, it would have to be faced up to a a 
proportionate depth. This consideration 
is valuable when rich goods are used. 
We have pattern No. 7487 in nine 


rials are not as desirable for underwear as the more loosely woven 
varieties. Thin wash silks are very fashionable textures for under- 
garments and are steadily growing in favor. They are selected in 
white, blue,red and cream shades, and are trimmed with lace. 

We have pattern No. 7467 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the chemise for 
a lady of medium size, will require two 
yards and a-half of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 


——— > —-____“——- 


LADIES’ FANCY HAND-BAG. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7475.—In days gone by the 
hand-bag was an important part of the 
dress of every lady, whether matron 
or spinster. At home or abroad, it 
contained the- ever-present knitting- 
needles and ball of yarn. At all times 
and in all places it was plain and un- 
pretending, its very unpretentiousness 
proclaiming it was for use—not show. 
Severe simplicity was the characteris- 
tic of that day, when it was believed 
that ‘nature unadorned was adorned 
the most,” and when any attempts at 
-decorating were frowned down. In 
these days, however, art and nature go 


sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- “467 poe in see ane we are justified by 
six inches, waist measure. To make e canons of xsthetics in adorning the 
the skirt for a lady of medium size, Lapies’ CHEMISE. smallest of our fittings and surround- 
will require ten yards of material twen- (Por Description see this’ Page.) ings. That this is particularly true in 


ty-two inches wide. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, four yards 7 
and seven-eighths will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 


cents, 
-o—_____-_ 


LADIES’ CHEMISE. 
(For Ilastration see this Page.) 


No. 7467.—This chemise is neatly shaped and permits of either a 
simple or an elaborate finish. It is made of Lonsdale cambric and 
trimmed with Italian lace edging and insertion. There are seams 
upon the shoulders and under the arms, which regulate the adjust- 
ment; and the sides are sprung out so as to give a comfortable width 
to the lower part. The neck is cut in square or Pompadour style 
both front and back and is gathered slightly, the gathers being drawn 
into a space of the length of straps which are given with the model 
simply as measures. The front is cut lower than the back and is, of 
course, a little wider. No sleeves are added, the arms’-eyes being 
Shaped so as to fit the arm comfortably and having a row of inser- 
tionand edging for a finish. A row of insertion and edging also com- 
pletes the ned and between the two 
is arow of “beading,” this name being 
given to a very narrow species of open- 
work through which is run a fine lustring 
ribbon not more than a-quarter of an 
inch wide, to draw the neck and arms'- 
eyes as close as may be desired. The 
drawing-string is tied in a little bow 
upon each shoulder and at the front of 
the neck. The insertion in both instances 
a laid over the garment along its edges 
and then stitched in place, after which 
the material underneath it is cut away ° 
80 as to permit the insertion to form a 
sort of band. 
The material selected in this instance 
for the chemise is finer than muslin 
and is preferred by many ladies, as 
garments made of it are less liable to 
become yellow if laid away for any 
length of time. It is not as warm, 
however, and is therefore not as com- 
tortable for cool weather. Italian or 
Torchon lace, or Hamburg edging or fine 
ruffling is a suitable decoration for either 
cambric or muslin, and the latter also | 
permits of less expensive garnitures, such as cotton edgings, tatting, 
serpentine and star-braid edgings, etc. Very closely woven mate- 


¢ 


7475 


Lapies’ Fancy Hanp—Baa. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


regard to articles of dress, is a fact 
patent to the most careless observer. 
The reticule of olden times has been supplanted by a neat, hand- 
some and tasteful article. As here shown, it consists of four pieces: 
the outside, the outer pocket, the inner pocket and the frill. The 
material used in the construction is satin, and lace and ribbon form 
the decorations. The outside is all in one piece, and it is cut double 
and joined by a short seam near the side edges. Before being joined, 
the ¢op is laid in two outward-turning plaits, and the frill, which 
is gathered so that it will extend only from one seam to the other, 
is sewn to the front edge of the top. The outer pocket is now 
shirred to produce a graceful fullness, and is attached to the front 
of the outside. The-side edges of the inner pocket being joined, 
its upper edges are sewed to the upper edges of the outside, form- 
ing a handy receptacle for any sinall articles purchased during a 
shopping tour. The seams of the outside portion are a short dis- 
tance from the side edges, and a gathered frill is formed on each 
side, which is neatly and tastefully finished with double frills of 
lace. A ribbon string is attached to the bag, so that it conceals the 
joining seam of the outer pocket, and, being passed around and 
secured at the back, a loop is formed 
by which the article is carried. The de- 
coration is completed by a ribbon bow 
at the lower part of the outer pocket, 

Such an article as this is not only neat 
and handsome, but it is useful as well. 
If it be carried on the promenade or 
while shopping, much discomfort is fre- 
quently avoided; for the handkerchief 
may be placed in the outer pocket and 
the pocket-book in the inner, thus 
avoiding the confusion often occasioned 
when one has these articles put away 
together in her pocket. Of course, the 
construction of a bag like the model is 
not confined to satin alone, as silk, 
brocade, camel’s-hair, cashmere, and, in 
fact, any handsome suit goods are ap- 
propriate for the pattern. Wide lati- 
tude is allowed in the matter of decorat- 
ing, much depending on the individual 
taste of the wearer. The ribbon may 
either match or contrast with the bag, 
but one or the other must harmonize 
with the costume with which it is worn. 

Pattern No. 7475 is in one size, and 
will require one yard and an-eighth of material twenty-two inches 
wide in making a bag like it. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, 


i” Specran Notice.— When remittances are sent to us by Mail, Postage-Stamps of One or Two Cent»Denomination will be accepted 
bas Cash. Do not remit Three- Cent Stamps, if you can conveniently do otherwise.—E. Butterick) & Co. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FigurE No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of blouse No. 7498, also illustrated with 
a different method of finish upon page 215 of this issue; and skirt 
No. 7502, also made up in different material and with another finish 
upon page 218).—The costume here represented is extremely stylish 
in effect and easy to 
make, and also very 
comfortable to wear, 
on account of the 
loosely fitting, belted 
waist-portion. The 
fabric employed is 
dark suiting, with a 
lighter shade of the 
same goods for deco- 
rative purposes. The 
skirt is of the usual 
shape, and is over- 
draped by a plaited 
tablier, which reaches 
only half-way to the 
bottom of the skirt at 
the left side, but ex- 
tends nearly to the 
bottom at the right 
side, both  plaited 
edges being sewed in 
with the seams of 
the side-gores to the 
back-breadth. The 
back-drapery is sew- 
ed in with the same 
seam that confines 
the right side of the 
front-drapery; but at 
the left side it is shirr- 
ed closely in ruffle 
style and lapped over 
the front-drapery, 
thus causing the low- 
er right corner to fall 
in a point at the back. 
All the drapery edges 
are bordered with 
broad bands of light 

oods, and a revers 

aced with the same 
passes up the side 
seam to the belt, turn- 
ing backward over 
the back-drapery. 
Darts fit the gores and 
front-draperies to the 
figure, and the tops : ee 
of the back-breadth = a 
and _back-draperies res ———, 
are gathered. A de- 
coration may be add- 
ed to the bottom of 
the skirt and may 
consist of plaited or 
shirred ruffles. The model to this ‘skirt may be used for any fabric 
desired. It is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years 
of age, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

The blouse has three box-plaits in front and three at the back, 
which in the model are stitched down one-fourth of an inch from 
their edges—a style just now very fashionable in all blouses. It 
has shoulder and under-arm fitting seams, the latter of which do 
not adjust it very closely, a belt of the light goods holding the full- 
ness in to the figure and at the same time producing a graceful and 
stylish effect. The sleeves are in coat shape and have cuffs of the 
light goods, while a military collar of the dark completes the neck 
neatly. A pretty feature of the blouse is the Capuchin hood falling 
at the back. It has a lining of the light goods and is decorated 
with a cord and tassels, and may be adjustable or permanent, accord- 
ing to the wishes of the maker or wearer, The deep band at the bot- 


(For Description see this Page.) 


tom of the blouse may be omitted, if not desired; and, in fact, all 
the band trimming may be dispensed with, in favor of plain hems, — 
machine-stitching or pipings. This blouse model will be used for all 
sorts of fabrics from print to silk, and will be very popular indeed — 
through the coming season. It is in eight sizes for misses from _ 
eight to fifteen years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. If the . 
hood be made adjustable, it may be removed for the house and easily 
attached in when 
the blouse is to be 
worn in the street. | 
The hat is of chip, 
with a simple deco- 
ration of satin ribbon. 


FIGURE No. 2.— 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this 7 

Page.) 


Ficure No. 2.—_| 
(Consisting of cos- | 
tume No. 7492, also 
illustrated in differ 
ent fabric and with 
other decorations on 
page 216 of this is 
sue).—This is a cos 
tume that will be fre- 
quently seen in lawn, 
cambric, print, linen 
and other Summer 
textures, on account 
of its simplicity and 
ease of construction. 
It consists of a long 
body-portion, neatly 
adjusted by side and 
center back-sections, 
and sewed to a skirt 
composed of a front- 
gore, a gore at each 
side, i a back- 
breadth whose top is 
pega before the 

ody and skirt are 
joined. Broad side 
tabs and long back 
ones are also attached 
to the costume, being 
sewed along the seam 
of the skirt and body 
after their upper 
edges have ~ been 

iped with the goods 

n this instance the 
side tabs are cou- 
a posed of a strip of the 
8 goods having a frill 
of embroidery sewed 
to it with a piping 
between, the two to- 
gether being just the — 
width of the pattern. The back tabs are bordered in the same — 
way. In the model, however, the sections are cut of the dimen-— 
sions required, and the decorations are then flatly applied. This 
method may also be followed here, but would prove rather clumsy, — 
except on the bottom of the skirt, where the embroidery is put on 
just asa flounce would be. Wide frills complete the neck below the 
standing collar, and also finish the wrists of the sleeves, their gath- 
ered edges being piped before being sewed to position. The front — 
closes with hooks and loops under ribbon bows, and another bow 13 — 
fastened over the upper back corners of the back tabs. Lace and 
plaiting will both be used in decorating such costumes, with good 
effect. Irish lace, which is very durable, has a very rich effect upon 
handsome goods. The model to the costume is in seven sizes for — 
girls from three to nine years-of age, andycosts 10d. or 20 cents — 

The hat is of chip, and neatly trimmed with Satin and ostrich-tips. _ 
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Figure No. 2.—GrRris’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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FIGURE No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fieure No. 3.—(Consisting of costume No. 7503, also illustrated 
in different material with different decorations upon page 213 of 
this issue).—The engraving illustrates a costume that is very 
appropriate for Spring wear. The basque is coat-like and does away 
with the necessity for an extra wrap, and its fabric is French gray 
cloth, with garnet satin for decoration. The skirt is four-gored and 
quite short, and is completed with a deep flounce of the goods cut 
straight and slightly gathered near the top so as to form its own 
heading. If preferred, its lower edge may be completed to harmo- 
nize with the drapery decorations; or a plaited flounce may be made, 
or no decoration at all need be used. The drapery consists of a 
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Figure No. 3.—MISSsES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


tablier, which is in two sections, the upper half being underlaid by a 
second portion so that the front-drapery appears to be double. The 
back-drapery also falls in a deep, rounded outline, and an adjustable 
shirring at each side raises the drapery at the hips and produces the 
pretty wrinkles across the front and the slight puff at the back. All 
the drapery edges are cut in scollops, which are faced up on the 
outside with satin applied at the upper edge with blind-stitches. 
The basque is fitted by a bust dart and under-arm dart in each 
side, side-backs and a center-back. It closes to a little below the 
waist-line with button-holes and buttons, and all its lower edges are 
finished with scollops and a band in the same way as the over- 
skirt. Tiny laps that are at the back edges of the side-backs are also 
cut in scollops and faced with satin, and may have a row of buttons 
upon each. Large pocket-laps are upon the sides of the basque, and 
are completed with straight bands of satin; while the deep, round 


collar is bordered with satin-faced scollops and sewed in with a stand- 
The 


ing, scolloped band, which takes the place of a military collar. 
sleeves are completed with scollops and satin, to correspond; and, 
altogether, the costume is a very harmonious little affair. 

The model is appropriate for any material made up into misses’ 


costumes, and all sorts of decorations will be suggested by the fabric 
attern to the costume is in eight sizes for misses 


selected. The 
from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 


-_—- > 
FiaurE No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Dlustration see this Page.) 
Ficcre No. 4.—(Consisting of costume No. 7494, also illustrated 
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FigurRE No. 4.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


with other decorations on page 212 of this issue).—The Princess 
dress seems never to lose its popularity, and each year brings it to 
the front in many varieties of construction. For house, street, 
church, school or party wear, it is chosen in one form or another, 
and is always graceful, always pretty. As represented, it is suitable 
for almost any occasion and is made of French bunting of a heavy 
texture. The front is fitted by a curving dart at each side of the 
center and a dart under each arm, while center-backs and side- 
backs, cut all in one piece, adjust'the back. The center of the back 
closes with button-holes and buttons from the neck to extra widths. 
that are left below the hips, and the side-back seams terminate et a 
similar point in other extra widths, all of which are folded under- 
neath to give ampleness to the back skirt. The lower edge of the 
front is cut in blocks, which are lined with the fabric and then each 
turned back in a little revers, leaving ashort opening, which is under- 
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laid with two, narrow plaitings of gay silk or satin. The back-skirt, any manner the maker may see fit to adopt, although, as ilustratad, 
The 


however, is left perfectly plain and is only finished by ahem, The 


drapery consists of a long scarf or 
width of goods that may be of 
either the dress fabric or of satin, 
Surah or silk of the same shade ; 
or it may be of a contrasting 
color and either mixed or bro- 
caded, if plain be not desired. 
It is shirred at the center of the 
front and at each side, and, after 
its long, falling ends have been 
gathered and tipped with tassels, 
they are tied in one careless knot 
at the back. The sleeves have 
three dainty plaitings at the 
wrists, and above the ruffles are 
imitation revers and other plait- 
ings, arranged to correspond or 
harmonize with the bottom of 
the skirt. The neck is com- 
pleted with a military collar. 

To make the costume dressy, 
the sleeves may be shortened to 
elbow length, and the neck cut 
out in either a Pompadour, heart 
or triangular opening and edged 
with /isse ruching or underlaid 
with illusion. The model to this 
costume is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age, 
and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of chip, and is 
trimmed with satin and a fancy 
breast-feather. 


ee 


Fiagure No. 5.—GIRLS’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Lllustration see this Page.) 
Ficure No. 5.—(Consisting of 
basque No, 7470, two views of 
which with a similar finish ma 
also be seen on page 219 of this 


issue; and skirt No. 7471, also illustrated in one fabric on page 
219).—Plain and striped suiting compose this charming little cos- 
tume, whose piquancy will be considered one of its chief charms. 


The basque has a short, point- 
ed front fitted by single bust 
darts, under-arm gores, and a 
longer back and side-backs, the 
back closing to the waist-line 
with button-holes and buttons, 
and the side-backs having their 
front corners turned back to form 
little revers, which are faced 
with satin. The sleeves are in 
coat shape and have cuff-facings 
of satin and frills of lace at the 
wrists. A deep, round collar is 
formed of a bit of insertion, with 
one standing and two falling 
rows of lace, all arranged over 
the band-like collar about the 
neck. This basque model is suit- 
able for any fabric made up into 
costumes, and is in seven sizes 
for girls from three to nine years 
of age, and its price is 7d. or 
15 cents. 

The skirt is cut with a front- 

ore, a gore at each side and a 
back-breadth. The latter falls 
in plain, straight folds; but over 
the gores a pointed tablier is 
prettily ‘inane, the plaits being 
sewed in with the seam of the 
gore and breadth high up at the 
left side and fastened flatly down 
towards the bottom of the seam 
of the front and side gores at the 
right side. A large bow is over 


the plaits at the left side, and the drapery, which is of plain goods, 
is finished with a hand-made hem. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


e skirt may be decorated in each side of the fr 


the effect is very stylish and the finish extremely popular. 


model to this skirt is in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine 


years of age, and any size costs 


10d, or 20 cents, 
SS 


Fieure No. 6.—GIRLS’ COs- 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 213.) 

Ficvure No. 6.—(Consisting of 
polonaise No, 7491, also illus 
trated with other decorations on 
pege 217 of this issue; and skir: 

o. 7154, which in the model i: 
made up without trimming).— 
This pretty costume is made o! 
plain gingham, and is_ neatly 


— ee eee 


trimmed with Hamburg em-_ 
broidery. The polonaise has a — 
loose sack-front, which closes to 


a little below the waist-line with | 


button-holes and buttons, and 
below the closing is drawn back 


in two points by a draping « . 
upward-turning plaits at the | 
back edges, which are joined | 
over the center-back seam under | 


a bow of ribbon. An under-arm 
dart and a side-back seam slight!y 
adjust the garment at the sides 
and ribbons, sewed in with the 
under-arm darts, are tied over 
the front to draw the surplo: 
fullness in to the figure. The 
center-backs are joined by 3 
seam from the neck to below 
the waist, and then the skin 
falls in pointed outline and with 


considerable fullness, which is 


formed by fastening the extr 
width below the waist-line in 4 
box-plait underneath. The neck. 


the sleeves and all the drapery edges are trimmed with Hamburg 
edging headed with a row of Hamburg insertion. This polonaise 
model is suitable for any material made up into such garments, and 


any decorations appropriate to 
the fabric and pleasing to the 


maker may be used in complet: . 


ing a polonaise cut by it. The 
pattern is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The little skirt is short, round 
and four-gored, and is daintily 
trimmed with Hamburg em- 
broidery arranged to correspon! 
with that on the polonaise. The 
skirt may, however, be deco- 
rated with its own material or 
left perfectly plain, as preferred 
The model to this skirt is in 
eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age, and costs 
7d. or 15 cents. 

The hat is of chip and is deco- 
rated with satin ribbon, 


—_-—>—____ 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7494.—(Also illustrated in 
different material, with a ditfer- 
ent style of skirt-trimming, at 
Misses’ figure No. 4 on page 211 
of this issue).—This costume, 
which appears like a  Shep- 
herdess polonaise and _ skirt, is 
really a Princess dress with 8 
shirred scarf-drapery. The fit- 


ting’is beautifully accomplished by a bust dart and under-arm dart iu 
nt-and.a \searh in each side of the back, which 


i 
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—— 


latter outlines a side-back gore from the arm’s-eye to a graceful 
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depth below the waist-line. The extra width at the termination of terial twenty-two inches wide. 


the side-back seam is arranged 
in a forward-turning plait under- 
neath, and at the termination of 
the curved opening at the center 
_of the back the fullness is laid 
in an under box-plait. These 
plaits give the requisite fullness 
to the skirt, the front of which 
_ iscut in deep slashes and finished 


with pipings. The material is° 


suit goods, and the pipings con- 
trast in color, while from between 
the slashed edges projects a side- 
plaiting of the goods, the whole 
presenting a charnging effect. 
he drapery is, as we pre- 
viously said, in scarf style, and 
is arranged so as to present the 
Marie Antoinette or Shepherdess 
effect. It consists of two sec- 
tions joined together at the cen- 
ter of the front, drawn up quite 
high at this point by a cluster of 
lengthwise shirrings and then 
deepening in panier style over 
the hips. Near the termination 
of each side-back seam is an- 
other cluster of shirrings, which 
raises the sash-ends gracefully, 
and then for the remainder of 
their length they are in straight 
sash style, being crossed at the 
termination of the closing and 
gathered in Turkish fashion at 
_ the ends and tipped with tassels. 
A fringe, formed of loops of 
inch-wide ribbon with a single 
notched end, borders the panier 
portions of the drapery, and 
three bands of ribbon encircle 
the neat coat-sleeve and ter- 
minate in loops and notched 
ends just back of the center of 


FiGurRE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COSTUME 
(For Description see Page 212.) 
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teen years, will require eight yards and seven-eighths of ma- 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 


be used, three yards and seven- 
eighths will suffice. Price of pat- 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—_——_—_@—_____ 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7503.—(Also _ illustrated 
in different material and with 
different trimming at Misses’ 
figure No. 3 on page 211 of this 
issue).—Already the pretty prints 
and cambrics which constitute 
such charming and comfortable 
Midsummer toilettes are shown 
at the dry-goods houses, and the 
models for their construction 
are issued simultaneously, so that. 
the warm weather need not find 
either the miss or her mamma. 
unprepared. A very pretty cos- 
tume of cambric for a young de- 
moiselle ig here represented. The 
skirt extends to the ankle, and 
comprises a front-gore, a gore 
for each side and a back-breadth. 
Tiny plaits are folded in the tops 
of the gores to conform them to 
the figure, and the breadth is 
gathered to regulate its fullness 
to the proper dimensions, a plack- 
et-opening being left at the cen- 
ter. The bottom is trimmed with 
a narrow, gathered ruffle, headed 
by a bias band edged on both sides. 
with piqué binding. The drap- 
ery is permanently attache: to- 
the skirt, and is in the style of a. 
round over-skirt consisting of a 
tablier or apron portion and a. 
full back-breadth in oval outline.. 
The tablier has little plaits at the 


the upper side. Button-holes and metal buttons close the back, and top to conform it to the shape of the gores, and is deepened and ren- 
a straight, standing collar encircles the neck, a pretty decoration, con- dered more ornamental by the addition of a section of corresponding 


sisting of loops and notched ends of ribbon, being added below. 


Any material adapted to 
misses’ wear makes up hand- 
somely in this way. The con- 
struction of such a costume in- 
volves but little labor, and a 
more becoming mode for either 
general or best wear could not 
be devised. The skirt may be 
of contrasting fabric as far as 
the top of the drapery, and the 
plaiting about the bottom may 
be like the upper part of the 
costume, or it may be omitted 
and the bottom finished in any 
other way preferred. Fringe, 
lace, plaiting, stitching, or straight 
or bias bands form an appropriate 
decoration for the drapery. The 
nbbon fringe is, however, a novel 
and tasteful garniture. A cos- 
tume of this style, intended for 
dancing-school, festivals and gen- 
eral gala wear for a young miss 
of fourteen years, is made of 
creamy mull over a foundation 
slip of pink satin, and the latter 
material 1s used for the sash and 
for the fans at the bottom of the 
ront. Two box-plaitings of mull, 
With a loop and notched end of 
Pink satin ribbon between every 
two plaits, trim the lower part 
of the back. The sleeves are 
cut off at the elbows, and are 
ornamented with lace frills. 


Ve have pattern No. 7494 in eight sizes for misses from eight 
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Misses’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


outline, which is sewed flatly under it a short distance from its lower 


edge. The back is gathered at. 
the top, and the drapery is sewed! 
to the same belt as the skirt.. 
The lower edges of the front. 
and its underlapping  section,, 
and also that of the back, are: 
cut in scollops and finished with 
pique binding, and ao strip of 
raid or the goods is sewed un- 
der each side of the front just 
forward of the seam to form 
a casing, through which a tape 
is run. After these tapes are 
drawn to raise the drapery as. 
high as may be desired, they are. 
tied to other tapes fastened above 
the casing. It is unnecessary to: 
call attention to the superiority 
of this mode of draping for wash. 
goods. Other tapes are fastened 
under the side seams and tied 


» together to hold the drapery as. 


closely to the figure ‘as may be 
desired. The body of the cos- 
tume is in basque style, and its 
straight-hemmed, front edges. 
close with button-holes and pear? 
buttons, sloping off diagonally 
below the last button and but- 
ton-hole. There is a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart in cach 
side, and side-backs and a curved 
center seam fit the back, the ad- 
justment being a little less than 
close. Upon each side rests a 


large pocket-lap that 1s quite ornamental; its lower-edge, as well as 


to fifteen yeats of age. To make the costume for a miss of four- the bottom of the basque, being scolloped(and jbound to accord witls» 
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the finish of the drapery. The side-backs overlap the center-backs 
narrowly below the waist-line, and their edges are bound and orna- 
mented with buttons. The sleeve is in coat shape and hasa band under in straight hems from the throat to a little below the waist- 
and ruffle at the wrist, and the neck is encircled by a bias standing line, and then they are joined together for the remainder of their 
collar, in the same seam with which is inserted a deep, round, falling length. There is a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side, and 
‘collar. The standing collar is bordered with the piqué binding at side-backs and a curved center seam at the back, which regulate the 
doth edges, and the falling collar is cut in scollops and also boun 


adjustment in the most becoming manner. The center and side 
Lawn, piqué in plain or lace patterns, calico, print or any similar back seams are discontinued a short distance below the waist-line, 
; . 


and the back-drapery is thus left without seams for the greater part 
of its length, a fact which makes it all the nicer for wash goods, 
The gracefully bouffant effect of the back is obtained by turning the 
extra widths at the ends of the side-back seams backward in side- 
plaits and one that at the end of the center seam in an under 
box-plait. The front and back of the polonaise each deepen in oval 
outline from the under-arm seam toward the center, and the draping 
is effected in the following manner: A strip of the goods is sewed 
on the under side of the front over the seam frdém the termination 
of the closing to the lower edge, in such a way as to form a doutk 
- casing; and similar strips are sewed upon the side seams, and tapes 
are run through them and tied at the top, drawing the drapery up as 
high as may.be desired. When the garment is to be laundered, the 
tapes may be untied, the drapery let out perfectly plain and the 
ironing done as easily as if it were a piece of plain cloth, but a 
moment being required to redrape it. A gathered ruffle, headed by 
a bias band, trims the lower edge, and a similar decoration finishes the 
coat-shaped sleeve. A standing collar encircles the neck, and button- 
holes and pearl buttons close the front. Tying-tapes, sewed under 
the side seams to regulate the closeness of the drapery, constitute 
the last items in the construction. 

Prints, lawn, cambric, piqué, wash silks and all similar fabrics will 
be largely made up in this way and trimmed with Smyma, Russian, 


goods, is here represented. It is made of hair-striped cambric and 
trimmed with ruffles and bands of the same. _The front edges tum 
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Misses’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


materials, as well as wash silk, pongee, cashmeres, bunting, challis, 
delaine and all seasonable textures make up charmingly in this way. 
The scolloped finish is very pretty and is easily arranged, but it may 
give place to any other preferred. Wash laces and Hamburg em- 
broideries will be much used in decorating such costumes. This 
mode is attractive whether simply or elaborately trimmed, but for 
every-day wear, we are strongly in favor of simple garniture. 

We have pattern No. 7503 in eight sizes for misses from eight to MIssEs’ Basque. 3 
fifteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of twelve | 
years, will require eight yards and an-eighth of material twenty-two (For Description see Page 215.) 


inches wide, or five yards and a-fourth thirty-six inches wide, or 


Italian and other wash Jaces, Hamburg edging, ruffles, plaitin 
bands and ribbon bows. Usually, the skirt will be like the sie 
naise; but if more conducive to convenience or economy, it may be 
of contrasting goods. Many of the hair-striped cambrics are woren 
with border stripes in bright India colors, which are applied in bands 
either alone or as headings to ruffles. 
We have pattern No. 7508 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
LSS: SS . fifteen years of age. To make the polonaise for a miss of eleven 
SSNS \S | ‘i years, will require five yards of material twenty-two inches wide, or 
< : | two yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or two yards and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents 
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SS MISSES’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7501.—A pretty model for a Spring jacket of any seasonable 
material is here represented, It is illustrated in this instance as made 
of navy-blue cloth and trimmed with white braid, and the trimming. 
though simple both in quality and arrangement, has a very pretty 
effect. The garment is of medium length, and the front turns under 
in straight hems and has an under-arm dart in each side, while the 
(For Description see this Page.) adjustment of the back is regulated by a center seam and side-back 
seams. All the seams, including those under the arms, are discon- 
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MISSES’ JACKET. 


three yards and seven-cighths forty-eight inches wide. 


Price of tinued a few inches from the bottom; and, the width between every 

pattern, ls. or 25 cents. : two being about uniform, the lower part of the jacket falls im 
—— oblong blocks. These blocks are bordered with braid, which termin- 

MISSES’ POLONAISE ates in points at the extremities of the seams. The front is also 


trimmed with braid, and upon each side is a braid-bordered pocket- 
(For Dlustrations ace this Page.) 


lap with slanting ends. The sleeve is modelled in the favorite coat- 
No. 7508.—A polonaise model, that is charming in itself and shape and is long enough to allow.of turning back sufficient for 8 
especially commendable on account of its adaptability to wash round cuff, which, like, the remainder of \the jacket, is bound with 


a —— —— - 


raid. A sailor collar of medium width is sewed to the neck under 
. tiny bias facing, a row of braid finishing it in harmony with the 
‘emainder of the garment. 
- Flannel, piqué, camel’s-hair, fancy coatings, Cheviots and all other 
abrics in vogue for outside garments are appropriate for this mode, 
vith Hamburg embroidery, Russian and Smyrna laces, bias bands, 
nachine-stitching or any fashionable style of garniture. A pretty 
acket is made of dark-blue flannel and finished with several rows of 
titching done with old-gold silk. Such a jacket could be appropri- 
tely worn with a suit of any material, and so also could one made 
f gray cloth and finished with a velvet collar and facings. 
We have pattern No. 7501 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
ifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three 
‘ards and a-fourth are needed in making the jacket for a miss of 
welve years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, a yard 
nd five-eighths will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 
ents. 


MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For Diustrations see Page 214.) 


No. 7511.—A charming style of dress-body to wear with a shfrt 
nd over-skirt or a plain or trimmed skirt, is here illustrated. It is, 
s the title explains, in basque style, and is made of suit goods. 
‘he adjustment is perfect in effect and is simple in its method, being 

-ccomplished by means of a bust dart in each side of the front, and 
ide-bodies and a curved center seam at the back. The front-edges 
‘re turned under in wide hems and closed with button-holes and 
uttons, and the bottom of the basque is pointed at the center of 
he front and back and bordered with a bias band of plaid about an 
ach and a-half in width. The sleeve is stylishly modelled in coat 
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Wisses’ Box-PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH ADJUSTABLE Hoop, (ALSO KNowN 
AS THE NOKFOLK JACKET). 


(For Description see this Page.) 


shape and is trimmed with two bands of plaid at the wrist. A 
itraight collar, which might as correctly be called a “band”, stands 
ibout the neck, and below this is a shawl collar, the broad ends of 
which flare apart at the back while the narrow ends descend upon the 
ust. Both collars are cut from the plaid goods, and they add very 
‘fectually to the ornamentation of the basque. 

_ The model will be used for making up all sorts of fabrics, and the 
rimming will usually consist of flat bands, machine-stitching, braids 


ord or piping. Sometimes the finish will be quite plain. The shawl 
ollar will always be found an improvement to the figure of the 
wearer. 


We have pattern No. 7511 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
ifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards 
ind three-fourths are nedded in making the garment for a miss of 
iwelve years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard 
and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_——_o__-—— 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED BLOUSE, WITH ADJUSTABLE HOOD, 
(ALSO KNOWN AS THE NORFOLK JACKET). 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7498.—(Also illustrated in different material, finished with 
cuffs, belt and trimming of a lighter shade, at Misses’ figure No. 
‘lon page 210 of this issue)—The box-plaited blouse, or, as it is 
otherwise known, the Norfolk jacket, is as popular with misses as 
with ladies—indeed, it is more so, for it seems to possess a special 
adaptability to misses’ requirements. In addition to a comfortable 
adjustment and stylish outline, the model represented exhibits the 
fashionable hood which has recently come into vogue as an accessory 
of house as well as street garments. The material selected is fancy 
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cloth, and the trimming consists of machine-stitching, with a plaid 
silk lining for the hood. The blouse extends a graceful depth below 
the waist-line, and has a wide box-plait at the closing and another 
back of this in each side of the front, while three are folded in the 
back. Instead of being sewed through the center, the plaits are 
stitched flatly a-quarter of an inch from each edge. This process, 
without involving any work to speak of, enhances the effectiveness 
of the garment. Two rows of stitching are inserted in tke lower 


7505 
Back View. 
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MISssEs’ COAT. 
(For Description see Page 216.) 


edge, and a belt of the goods, stitched once along each edge, is 
passed about the waist to confine the blouse closely to the figure, 
the prenepeite end being pointed and lapped under a strap of the 
same. The sleeve is in coat shape and has a pretty cuff with 
straight ends, which lap upon the upper side in front of the outside 
seam. | 

The hood is in the style known as the “Capuchin,” being formed 
of two pieces joined at one side and one end and sloped out at 
the top to fit the neck. The front corners are each laid in a plait 
which reverses the edge all around, and the seam at the end is also 
reversed so as to bring the edges on the opposite side of the reversed 
portion. The hood is lined with plaid sill and is neatly finished at 
the top. It may be attached to the blouse with hooks or pins, so as 
to be removed at pleasure. The neck is completed with a narrow, 
standing collar, and both the collar, hood and cuffs are finished with 
stitching, in harmony with the remainder of the garment. 

Blouses of this style will be worn with skirts of the same and 
contrasting material. No style of waist is more becoming to a miss, 
nor more comfortable; for it conceals any deficiency of grace in 
outline and permits A aaa freedom of the arms and lungs. Braid, 
bias bands and similar flat decorations may be applied upon it, but 
it ig just as pretty when plainly finished. Flannel is a favorite 
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1507 
Front View. 


7507 
Back View. 
GIRLs’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 2168.) 


material for the construction, and, later on, cottons of all kinds will 
be in demand for such garments. 

We have pattern No. 7498 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the garment for a miss of thirteen 
years, will require four yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two 
yards and an-eighth will suffice for the purpose, Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents, 
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MISSES’ COAT. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 215.) 


No. 7505.—A coat of this style is a jaunty and becoming wrap 
for misses’ Spring wear. The model is made of fancy cloth and 


elegantly but simply finished with machine-stitching and but- 


tons. The front is cut out in shawl shape at the neck and has a 
skillfully arched bust-dart in each side, the closing edges being folded 
under in wide, straight hems. Side-back gores and a center seam 
complete the adjustment, and the center seam is discontinued a short 
distance below the waist-line, the fullness at its termination being 
laid in an under box-plait. There are extra widths allowed on the 
side-back seams at the same point, which are arranged in backward- 
turning side-plaits, with a button at the top of each. The bottom of 


GIrRts’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


e 


the coat is finished with two rows of machine-stitching, and upon 
the sides of the garment rest slanting, oblong pocket-laps, which are 
quite ornamental in themselves and are completed in the same way. 
The sleeve is handsomely modelled in coat shape, and a cuff is simu- 
lated with two rows of stitching a few inches from the wrist and with 
two buttons situated in front of the outside seam. A deep, rolling 
collar, having a seam at the center and two rows of stitching upon 
the edge, completes the neck stylishly, and button-holes and buttons 
close the front. 

A very pretty coat of this style is made of olive-green Gilbert 
cloth, the pocket-laps and collar are overlaid with olive-green plush, 
and the sleeves are faced in cuff outline with the same. The buttons 
are of facetted steel. 
decorations are machine-stitchings. Both of these coats are to wear 
with suits of the same material. The model will also be popular for 
making up Cheviots and light cloths, for independent wear with 
any dress. Steel buttons of a good quality are quite expensive, but 
handsome, burnt-pearl buttons, equally well suited to the many 
shades of green now fashionable, can be procured at low prices. 

. We have pattern No. 7505 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the coat for a miss of eleven years, 
will require three yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, one yard 
and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


i 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 215.) 

No. 7507.—The material selected for this costume is flannel, and 
the decorations comprise facings of polka-dotted satin, silk cord and 
tassels, and pretty buttons. The fronts of the costume turn under in 
straight hems and close their entire length with button-holes and but- 
tons, Under-arm darts, side-backs and a center seam perform the fitting 
in the most graceful manner. There are extensions cut upon the 
under-arm seams a little below the waist-line, which are folded in a 
backward-turning plait at each side. The center and side-back seams 
are discontinued in a line with these plaits, and the extra width at 
the extremity of the center seam is laid in an under box-plait and 
that at each side-back seam in a side-plait turning backward. These 
plaits give all the fullness necessary to the skirt, and at the top of 
the one at each side-back seam is fastened a button, which produces 
a jaunty coat effect. Jacket fronts are applied upon the fronts 
proper, and their corresponding edges are included with the shoulder 
seams and under-arm darta, their lower portions falling loosely from 
a little above the termination of the darts. The front edges of the 
jacket portions are straight for some distance from the neck and 


Another is of havane camel’s-hair, and _ its. 
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extend nearly to the closing, afterward sloping backward in cutaway 
style. The jacket portions are lined with the satin, which is jcs- 
sufficiently revealed to present an attractive effect. Upon each side 
is a large pocket, turned down triangularly at the top to form a lap. 
The pocket-laps are faced with satin, and the sleeves, which are ip 
coat shape, are completed with cuff-facings of the same, three buttor: 
being arranged in a row a the upper side of each cuff. A pretty 
feature of the costume is the hood. It is formed of one piece of th 
material and falls in two points at the end, the top being fitted to the 
neck and the edges above the seams turned forward in revers fashior. ' 
The hood is lined with satin, and a heavy cable-cord is arranged it’ 
serpentine design upon the seam at the center, its ends being tipped ’ 
with silk tassels. x rolling collar, faced with satin, is sewed to Ux ' 
neck, concealing the seam of the hood and completing the appoir:- | 
ments of the costume. 
The completeness of this costume is one of its chief attractiors § 
It may be put on or off at once, and, as it consists of only one gar-! 
ment, there is no danger of any part of it becoming unfastened «:§ 
displaced. The model is adapted to any material in vogue for girls'| 
wear, and, while it requires but little trimming, permits of almct 
unlimited variation in the style of finish. A pretty costume of ths 
kingl, intended for “best,” is of navy-blue cashmere, and the facinz: 
and hood lining are of pale-blue silk. The expense of such a costum: 
might be decreased, without marring the beauty, by using pale-tl» 
cashmere instead of silk. Another costume designed for schul! 
wear is of flannel, and the trimminys are of Turkey-red empre= 
cloth. Embroidery, lace, tiny plaitings or any similar decorati-2 
may be employed in finishing the costume, and the hood may Ie! 
omitted, but who would want to omit such a tasteful acceseory ? 
We have pattern No. 7507 in seven sizes for girls from three to! 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four yari:' 
and a-half will be needed in making the costume for a girl of sit‘ 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard ad 


three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 certs. 


——_—_—»—___——. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. | 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7492.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
ent trimming at Girls’ figure No. 2 on page 210 of this issue),—O2: 
of the most charming models ever designed for wash goods, is her’ 
represented as made of print and trimmed with striped bands. The’ 
body is quite long-waisted and is folded under in straight hems at its 
closing edges. The front depends for its adjustment upon the shoul 
der and under-arm seams, and the back has a curving center seam 


e 


Front View. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. | 
(For Description see Page 217.) 


and side-form seams. The general effect of the fitting is very 
attractive, and the skirt, which is seamed to its lower edge, is beau- 
tifully proportioned and consists of a front-gore, two side-gores snd 3 
back-breadth. The gores fit smoothly, and the breadth is gather 
at the top. After the waist and skirt have been joined together, the 
short drapery-sections are added. There are four of them, one being 
sewed at each side of the front and two deeper and narrower ons 
at the back. They are sewed over the body seam and then tum! 
over to conceal their own seams, and their edges flare apart suti- 
ciently to present a very jaunty effect. All their edges are bordered 
with striped bands, and the bottom of the skirt is trimmed with two 
bands, A similar band crosses the shoulder seam of the waist at 
passes down the back and front, its ends gradually approaching th? 
termination of the closing andthe center seam, so that the two mvs 
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esent a V-effect. A straight band finishes the neck, and a row of 
e trimming material encircles the coat-shaped sleeve a little above 
e hand. 
Lawn, linen, gre foulard, momie cloth and all kinds of 
szhable goods will be made up in this way; but the use of the 
xdel is not by any means limited to such fabrics, as cashmere, 
laine, camel’s-hair and the qualities of silk and other rich goods 
nsidered suitable for girls’ wear will also be fashioned according 
the model. Wash lace, Hamburg embroidery and other similar 
corations may be employed with charming effect. In applying such 
mming, it is always best to allow a generous amount for skrink- 
e. Embroidered edging should always be held full. 
We have pattern No. 7492 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
1e years of age. To make the costume for a girl of six years, 
ll require two yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 
thes wide, or one yard and three-fourths thirty-six inches wide, 


one yard and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of 
ttern, 10d. or 20 cents. ; 
— 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 216.) @ 


No. 7473.—Without being elaborate or difficult of construction, 
s costume is very effective and becoming ig appearance. Navy- 


ie flannel is selected for the model, and white braid is chosen - 


the trimming. The body of the costume is adjusted quite 
y about the hips and is fitted easily but gracefully by seams 
on the shoulders and under the arms, the closing edges being 
ned under at the back in wide, straight heme, . .Coat sleeves 
' sewed into the arms’-eyes, and a deep, rolling collar, the 
is of which flare apart in front, is joied to the neck in the same 
ic with a narrow, standing collar. The skirt is in kilt style, and 
requisite width for it is obtained by joining together breadths of 
goods, care being necessary that no seams occur upon the out- 
e. The bottom is turned up for a hem, and the top is then laid 
Jouble box-plaits and sewed tothe body. The joining is con- 
led by a Turkish sash of the material, which is about a-quarter of 
ard wide and is cut lengthwise of the goods so as to avoid seams. 
2 ends of the sash are gathered closely and tipped with tassels, 
I the sash is d about the waist and crossed in a knot at the 
‘k or left side. Silk cord, laced through eyelet-holes, performs 

closing, and a simulated’ lacing of cord decorates the front. 
ee rows of narrow white braid follow the outlines of the rolling 
lar, and the same number are disposed lengthwise upon the cen- 
of each plait, the middle row extending a little below the others 
| all of them terminating in loops, Three rows are,also similarly 
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7466 


Back View. 


Gris’ JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


anged upon the upper side of the sleeve, completing the decora- 
ng very prettily. " oe 

A costume of this kind is suitable for school, home or best wear. 
is easy and comfortable to wear, and, being complete in one gar- 
nt, is very convenient in oi hatin The sash is a dressy 
lition, but may be ‘omitted if not desired. It will, however, 
ally be retained. Bright-colored silk, cashmere, flannel and 
er fabrics are frequently used for the sash when the costume is 
dark goods. Any kind of suiting makes up prettily in this way, 
_flannel, cloth, cashmere and similar soft textures, which press 
ly into the folds of the plaits, are generally preferred. 

e have pattern No. 7473 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
e years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, five yards 
| five-eighths are needed in making the costume for a girl of five 
ws. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards and 
alf will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ JACKET. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7466.—Cloth of a dark-blue tint is employed in the develop- 
ment of this jaunty little model, and plush facings and black silk 
braid are used as trimmings. The fronts are double-breasted for 
a portion of their length, turning back in lapels at the top, lap- 

ing and closing with one button-hole and button below the 
pels, and then flaring apart diagonally. There is an under-arm 
dart in each side of the front and a curved seam in the center 
of the back, the latter terminating a little below the waist-line 
at the top of a marrow extension allowed upon each half of 
the back. The extra width on the left half is turned under for 
a hem and lapped upon the extension of the right side, being 


Giris’ PoLoNaIsE. 
(For Deseription see this Page.) 


tacked to it only at the top. It is ornamented with a row of but- 
tons, and the front edges are decorated with pointed loops of braid 
stitched down all around. The lapels are faced with plush, and a 
rolling coat-collar of plush surrounds the neck and meets the lapels 
in notches. A button is placed upon the overlapping front, parallel 
with the one used in closing, to perfect the double-breasted effect; 
and stylish pockets of plush, shaped obliquely at the ends, are placed 
on the sides. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is becomingly com- 
pleted with a round cuff-facing of plush. 

A corduroy jacket of this style is dark blue in color and has facings 
of plaid velvet and buttons of Japanese design, the edges being 
piped with velvet and the loops omitted from the front. Another 
of gray cloth has garnet velvet trimmings. Any suiting or cloak- 
ing materials make up satisfactorily in this way, and the finish may 
be simply machine-stitching, if nothing more elaborate be desired. 
Facings of contrasting material add much to the effectiveness. 

We have pattern No. 7466 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards 
and a-half are need in making the jacket for a girl of six years, If 
goods forty-eight imchee wide be chosen for its construction, one 
yard and a-fourth will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
, : 


GIRLS’ POLON AISE. 
(For Husteations see this Page.) 

No. 7491.—(Also illustrated with a skirt at Girls’ figure No. 6 on 
page 213 of this issue, as made of different material with different 
decorations).—Suit goods of an inexpensive quality are represented 
in this model, and hair-striped silk and plain ribbon of a harmonizing 
shade form the trimming. The fronts of the polonaise are loosely 
adjusted with an under-arm dart in each side and are turned under 
in straight hems to a little below the waist-line. From the termina- 
tion of the hems each side slopes away in a deep point, and two 
upturning plaits are laid in the back edge of each, after which the 
two are sewed together in a short seam, sufficient extra width' being 
allowed for them to meet at the center of the back. The back is 
fitted in French style by an arching seam down the center, which ter- 
minates a little below the waist-line and has the extra width at its 
termination arranged in an under box-plait. The back falls under 
the extensions of the fronts, and is cut in two sharp points and 
gracefully draped by a pair of upturning plaits laid above the V 
formed by these points. All the edges of the polonaise are bor- 
dered with bias bands of silk, and a short bow of ribbon is fast- 
ened over the drapery at the back. Long ribbon.ties are inserted 
in the under-arm darts at the waist-line and) are then knotted in 
front, and a shapely, standing ‘collar encircles theyneck. A band of 
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silk is arranged to outline a sailor collar, and similar bands impart a 
simple ,but tasteful finish to the pretty coat-sleeves. 

Any kind of suit goods in vogue for girls’ wear makes up prettily 
in this way, and the finish may vary with the texture of the goods 
selected. The ties may be of the material, or they may be omitted 
and a belt of the goods or of leather may be worn. the girdle is, 
however, so youthful and pretty, that it will usually be retained. 
A pretty polonaise of this style is made of garnet camel’s-hair and 
trimmed with velvet of the same shade. Another is of steel-gray 
alpaca, and the trimming con- ) 
sists of bands and bows of 
gett i oe silk. 

e have pattern No, 7491 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. Of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, 
three yards aad three-eighths 
are needed in making the polo- 
naise for a girl of seven years. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be selected for its construction, 
then one yard and a-half will be 
sufficient. Priee of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ APRON , GORED TO 
THE SHOULDER. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7506.—A neat and at- 
tractive addition to a girls toi- 
lette is the pretty apron repre- 
sented. It is made of bleached 
muslin and trimmed with Hamburg edging, and its construction is 
quite simple. There is a gore extending to the shoulder at each 
side of the front and back, and these perform the adjustment in a 
charming fashion, the apron being just loose enough for comfort 
and beauty. The garment is high about the neck, and is finished 
with a round, rolling collar set on under a tiny facing. Upon each 
side-front gore is a very pretty and convenient pocket, gh mted 
at the center and bordered all around with Hamburg. The sleeve is 
in coat shape and is similarly finished, and so is the bottom of the 
apron. ide hems are folded under upon the back edges, and 
button-holes and pearl buttons 
are used in closing it from the 
neck to the lower edge. 

Muslin is very much used for 
aprons, because it can be washed 
so as to appear fresh and new 
every time. Cambric and lawn 
are also popular selections, and 
so are prettily figured prints and 
ginghams, the latter being par- 
ticularly favored for the service 
they are capable of giving. Such 
-aprons are invaluable protections 
to the costume. 7 

We have pattern No. 7506 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the apron for a girl of eight | 
years, will require two yards 
and a-fourth of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d, or 15 cents. 


Front View. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7502.—(Also _ illustrated 
in different material and with. 
different decorations at Misses’ 
figure No. 1 on page 210 of this 
issue).—Suit goods of a dark sapphire shade are represented in this 
walking .skirt, and while the material is very pretty, the chief 
charm of the garment lies in its graceful drapery and beautiful out- 
lines. A full breadth for the back, with the usual gores for the front 
and sides, forms the skirt proper, the gores being fitted by darts and 
the fullness of the back drawn into the proper space by gathers. 
Before the side seams are closed, the drapery is arranged upon its 
respective portions. It comprises a round fablier and a bouffant 
back-section. The tablier is conformed to the shape of the gores by 
darts at the top, and is draped at its right edge by three upturning 


GIRLS’ APRON, GORED TO THE SHOULDER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Misses’ WALKING Skier. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


plaita, while its left edge is raised much higher by three amily 
plaits, which are located in a diagonal line with those near the top. 
The tabiser is laid over the gores; with the tops and centers even, 
and the back-drapery is now adjusted. It is really an oblong breadth 
sloped off a very little toward the left side, and for about half iu: 
length is sewed plainly with the right side of the back to the fron,, - 
falling loosely for the remainder of the distance. The left edge is; 
raised quite high by a couple of shirrings inserted about an inc. 
from the edge, commencing five or six inches from the top au; 
extending to within about two, 
inches from the bottom. Tk, 
portion above the shirring 3, 
finished for a placket-openiny | 
a rie ot skirt seam is clowd4 
including the front-dr. wil 

it, and the shirred alge of n 
back-drapery is sewed dat} 
over it. A long, ring reve, 
ig sewed over the right side a. 
the front-drapery and tumed 
backward, and upon its lowe) 


~ 


button-holes, each cluster o 
sisting of three buttons and ov- 
responding button-holes, A ry 
of stitching finishes all the dry 
ery edges in a plain but styl 

manner, and a narrow, dou 
box-plaiting decorates the bottoay 
of the skirt. A belt is sewed @ 
the top, and tapes are fastened, 
under the side seams and ti, 
together to regulate the draper.. 
The graceful irregularity of the drapery and the simple mew 
required in producing the effect combine to render this mode a pu- 
ticular favorite. Any material makes up with equal attractivenes 
in this way, and the decoration may be varied to suit the fan. 
Fringe or knife-plaiting may border the drapery, and straight « 
bias bands are very effective upon it. A shirred ruffle, a side-pki- 
ing, One or two bands or any similar garniture trims the siurt appry 
priately, and a plain finish is also suitable for it. The skirt may ted 
one kind of goods and the drapery of another, if desired. ; 
We have pattern No. 7502 in eight sizes for misses from eight t 
| to fifteen years of age. Tomait 
the skirt for a miss of eleva 
years, will require five yard 
of material twenty-two inca 
wide, or two yards and sever: 
e eighths forty-eight inches wica 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cet 
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GIRLS’ BABQUE. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 219.) 


No. 7470.—(Also _ illustrate 
in a different variety of maten 
at Girls’ figure No. 5 on pag 
212 of this DeLixearor).—A te 
coming style of baaque for lu! 
lasses 1g here represented. Th 
garment is made of suit goo 
and trimmed with the same ar 
silk, pretty buttons performm 
the closing and also ming 
with the decorations. The fri 
is cut on a fold of the goods 
has a tiny bust dart in each sid 
and the remainder of the adja: 
ment is performed by under-aq 
gores and side-backs, the ts 
being turned under for hems: 
entire length and closed to 3 
tle below the waist-line. 
skirt is slightly pointed in front and curved upward over the li 
and the back is considerably deeper, the side-back portion be 
turned over in a revers below the termination of the under- 
seam and faced with silk, and its corner tacked to position un 
a button and simulated button-hole. All the edges of the skirt 5 
piped with silk, and a neat little standing collar, similarly finis 
encircles the neck. The sleeve is in cost shape and is tured 
for an inch and a-half at the wrist, the same depth being added 
a fine side-plaiting of the goods set on under a piping of silk. 
button and simulated_button-hole, placed)in front of the outside : 
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bove the plaiting, complete the decorations in a manner harmonizing braids, machine-embroidery, etc., are all pretty upon colored fabrics. 


rith the finish of the other portions of the basque. 
This model is used for all kinds of suitings in vogue for girls, and, fifteen years of age. To make 
hile it requires only a simple . 


nish, it permits of a great deal of 
ariation in the garnitures. 
right-colored velvet, plush, silk, 
tin or contrasting material of 
1y kind may be employed for 
‘e facings and pipings, and the 
seve may have a jaunty little 
uff, if the latter be preferred to 
re decorations illustrated. Nar- 
‘w braids in contrasting colors 
e often applied upon flannels 
id other woolen textures. In- 
an-red, navy-blue and dull 
ange combine tastefully to- 
ther. Fine silk cord is often 
‘ed through eyelet-holes upon 
e front. ues of this style 
mbine very becomingly with 


irts cut by pattern No. 7471, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. They 
ay, however, be united with skirts cut by any other model. 

We have pattern No. 7470 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
re years of age. To make the basque fora girl of seven years, 
ll require two yards of material twenty-two inches wide. 


ods forty-eight inches be se- 
‘ted, seven-eighths of a yard 
ll be sufficient for the purpose. 
ice of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


f1SSES’ PETTICOAT, WITH 
YOKE. 
. (For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7406.—It is needless to 
1 attention to the advantages 
saliar to the yoke style of con- 
ucting petticoats, as they are 
tly perceived. The engraving 
ws the latest and most im- 
ved modifications in this 
thod of formation and also 
plays a neat and effective 
angement of trimming. The 
tenal represented in the mod- 
18 bleached muslin, and, in ad- 
ion to the yoke portion, there 
a front-gore, a gore for each 
e and a back-breadth. The 
‘ke ig all in one piece, with 
-o darts at eachside of the cen- 
, which fit it smoothly to the 


‘ure: 


ith to produce a 


ore the body of the petticoat 
joined. A row of Hamburg 
broidery, headed by a row of 
ertion between tw clusters of 
ee tucks each, trims the bot- 
1 of the petticoat very pret- 
Button-holes and buttons 
se the yoke and belt. Allow- 
must be made for the tucks 
cutting out the petticoat, as 
1e is made in the model. 
‘his model is commendable 
any material in vogue for 
h garments. It is especially 
irable for flannel or any heavy 
ting, and frequently the yoke 
{ be of thin goods, such as 
slin or Silesia, when the re- 
nder is of heavier texture. 
glain hem, one or two clus- 
sof narrow tucks, Italian lace 
mg, 
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We have pattern No. 7495 in 
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7470 
Front View. Back View. 
GIRLS’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 218.) 


It is bias at the ends, which are faced with strips of the 
ods; and the top is sewed toa belt. The gores are sewed to the 
ke without any fullness, but the breadth is allowed sufficient extra 
eful amplitude and is gathered at the top, the 
‘is of the yoke being lapped at the bottom for the width of a seam 
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one or two narrow ruffles, or a plaiting with each plait 
ched in its fold, or any of the ready-made cotton trimmings con- 
utes a suitable decoration for muslin or cambric petticoats; and 
(tings made in the usual way, narrow ruffles, bias bands, colored 


up in it, and 
the center. Before the side seams are closed, a front-drapery, which 


Misses’ PETricoat, WITH YOKE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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GIRLS’ WaLkine SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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nine years of age. 


the 


ae sizes for misses from eight to 
e garment for a miss of twelve 


years, will require one yard and 
three-fourths of material thirty- 
six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d, or 20 cents. ar: 
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GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7471.—(Also illustrated 
in different material, with differ- 
ent decorations, at Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on e 212 of this Dr- 
LINEATOR). —The jaunty grace of 
this little model is quite capti- 
vating. ‘The material selected 
for the skirt is suit goods, and 
plaitings of the same, silk pipings 
and a ribbon bow form the trim- 


ming. ‘There is afront-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth 
employed in the formation, and the side-gores are fitted with per- 
fect smoothn 


at the top, while the front has little darts taken 
breadth is gathered and has a placket-opening at 
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is all in one piece, is adjusted 
upon the gores. It is conformed 
to them by darts at the top and 
is draped quite high at the left 
side by means of three up-turn- 
ing plaits, and is inserted in 
the seam connecting the back- 
breadth with the adjoining gore. 
These plaits are continued diag 
onally to the right side, where 
they are folded lower down and 


.tacked about an inch from the 


edge. The right edge of the drap- 
ery sews in with the right side 
seam for only a short distance, 
and then it slants forward to a 
little in front of the back edge 
of the front-gore, the plaits being 
tacked down in shell style. The 
top is sewed with the skirt to a 
belt. The edges of the drapery 


_ are bordered with a piping of 


silk, and over the plaits in the 
left edge is fastened a handsome 
bow of ribbon. Two rows of 
fine knife-plaiting decorate the 
bottom of the skirt. 

This model is appropriate for 


any material worn by girls, its width being nicely adapted to either 
thick or thin goods. A ruffle or a single box-plaiting may take the 
place of the present decorations about the bottom. Sometimes the 
edge is turned up in a hem, and a bright-colored plaiting of equal 
depth with the amount turned up is stitched underneath. On skirts 


that are to form portions of nice 
costumes, a very pretty decora- 
tion for the bottom consists of 
three or five rows of satia or silk 
plaiting arranged with reference 
to the harmonious blending of 
the different shades, One may 
be gendarme-blue, another old- 
gold and another cardinal. If 
five rows be added, the fourth 
may be pale-pink and the fifth 
pale-blue. The drapery may be 
omitted, if the skirt is to be made 
of thin goods and it is desired to 
wear a broad sash of ribbon or 
soft silk with it. In such in- 
stances the entire skirt is usually 
trimmed quite high with ruffles 
or plaitings. 

We have pattern No. 7471 in, 
seven sizes for girls from three to 


Of material twenty-two inches wide, two yards 
and three-eighths are needed in making the skirt for a girl of seven 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide,be,used, one yard will be 
sufficient for the purpose. ~ Price of pattern, 10d; or20 cents =.” 
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Fiaure No. 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
a (For Illustration see this Pagp.) 


Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of coat No. 7472, also illustrated in dif- 


ferent material and with another finish on 
age 223 of this issue).—This cunning 
little costume, like many others for chil- 
dren’s wear, is composed of a jaunty 
coat worn over petticoats, and is suit- 
able for both house and street use, for 
both of which it is worn. It is here 
made of fancy cloth and finished with 
machine-stitching. The front is in 
loose sack-shape and is double-breast- 
ed, but here closes with one row of 
button-holes and buttons. A decora- 
tion of the goods is stitched upon the 
front and forms a pocket at the angle, 
the band extending from the shoulder 
seam to the under-arm seam of the skirt. 
As seen in the model, this decoration is 
also very pretty in a contrasting fabric. 
The back is shaped by side and center 
backs and a center seam, and in its side- 
back skirt seams little laps are inserted 
back of rows of buttons. The collar is 
shawl-shaped, and rolls just far enough 
to show a dainty linen collar and a 
bright neck-tie. Flannel or any pretty 
fabric for children’s costumes may be 
made up by this coat model, which is 
in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age, and- costs 7d. or 15 
cents. 
The hat is in Derby shape, with a 
band of ribbon about the crown and a 
binding of the same on the brim. 
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Figure No. 2.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Ficurr No. 2,—(Consisting of hood 
No. 7476, which is again illustrated on 
e 223 of this issue; and cloak No. 
477, also similarly illustrated on page 
223). — This dainty little figure is in- 
tended to show how prettily a little 
one may be dressed for the street, in 
a cap or hood and a shirred cloak that 
belongs to the Mother Hubbard class. 
The hood may be made of any suit- 
able cloaking goods, or of silk, satin, 
plush, velvet, Surah or, in fact, any ma- 
terial a lady may think appropriate. It 
has a Normandy or peaked crown, and 
a bias brim that is shirred all around 
to form a frill, that may be shaped 
into box-plaita. This frill is also under- 
laid with one of lace, and a rosette of 
the same, mingled with ribbon loops, is 
caught to the right side of the front 
over a band of ribbon, which is extended 


to form ties. Another cute little bow — 


is at the center of the back frill The 
pattern to the hood is in eight sizes for 
children from two to nine years of age, 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 

The cloak has plain sack-fronts, that 
are closed with ribbon ties, which are 
knotted into little bows; but the back 
is shirred across the top in yoke style, 
and again in a broad band at the waist- 
Jine—a style at present very popular 
in all large cloaks and wraps. The 


sleeve is in the new dolman style—that is, while it is inserted in the 
usual manner, it forms a real sleeve over the lower part of the arm and 
is shirred around the wrist to produce a band with a frill at each side. 


STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


tiny ruffle of the goods lined with some bright color, the latter ale 
appearing as a lining to the shirring about the sleeve. These lita 
cloaks are seldom finished otherwise than as illustrated, although 
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FIGURE No. 1.—Cu1.p’s Costume 


{For Description see this Page.) 


FicurE No. 2.—OnILD's COSTUME. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


they can be decorated slightly, if desired. They may be worn ove 


any costume desired, as they are sufi- 
ciently loose to permit it. The moda 
to the cloak is suitable for any cloakirs 
fabric not too heavy to shirr. It is: 
eight sizes for children from two 
nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 


cents, 
——_}—__—_—__ 


Fietre No. 3.—CHILD'’S COSTUME 


{ 


(For Illustration see Page 221.) | 


Figure No. 3.—(Consisting of 
tume No. 7499, also illustrated in 
single material and with other d 
tions on page 222 of this issue).—Th 
costume here represented is made 


plain and brocaded gvuods, which hs 


be either silk, cotton or wool. 
trimming is composed of facings sf 
bindings of the plain fabric. The body 
portion is very long-waisted, and ccf 
sists of plain sack-fronts and a strait 
back slightly fitted by Side-backs and « 
center seam. <A wide strip of the Ir 
cade is bound at each side with te 
plain goods and then stitched down # 
the overlapping hem so as to resembs 
a box-plait, through the center of wh 
the closing of button-holes and bx 
tons is made. The skirt portion is @ 
the plain and is hemmed, lsd 
in kilt plaits and then joined to the bod 
by an ordinary seam. Tabs of the bre 
cade are then cut and bound with thé 
plain goods, after which they are sewed 
along the seam just described, and 
over the kilt with a very pretty eff 
The sleeves have deeply pointed 
facings of the light goods, bound witl 
the same and edged at the wrist with! 
frill of lace. A deep, round collar, medi 
to match the cuff, is about the n 
which is also completed with a ti 
lace frill. This model is appropris 
for numberless selections and combi 
tions of goods, and will doubtless su 
tain along popularity. It is very hard 
some made up in white lawn, with Ham 
burg embroidery as the decoration. Th 
attern to the costume is im five size 
or children from two'to six years © 
age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. | 


—_——_—_—_»—____.. 


FIGURE No. 4.—CHILD’S COSTUME 
(For Dlustration see Page 221.) | 


Fiaure No. 4.—(Consisting of of 
tume No. 7489, also illustrated in Gi 
ferent material and with other decon 
tions on page 222 of this issue).—Thi 
engraving represents a charming litt 
costume made of pale blue ginghs 
and decorated with Hamburg embroid 
ery. For its body portion, it has | 
single-breasted sack-front, with a plad 
back slightly shaped by a center seas 
To this body portion is attached a tvs 
plaited skirt, which is hemmed at th 
bottom for its only finish and is ove! 
draped by pointed wing-sections, who 


tops are sewed along the body seam and whose back edges have 
two upward-turning plaits that are fastened to the skirt under t 
overlapping front edges of the adjoining Wings. Each of the sectiat 


The neck is completed with a rolling collar, inside of which stands a_ is bordered withcHamburg edging headed by Hamburg insertio 
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id at the center of the back and front is caught a dainty little bow 
uating from a narrow point at the 
p of the skirt. to a wide end at the center of the back below the 
ck, are also decorated with the embroidery, and a third bow is 
fectively placed over their upper back corners, which meet at the 


‘narrow ribbon. Bretelles, 


ing than its predecessor. 
models is here 
and trimmed with Cluny lace, and its construction presents some 
novel and attractive features. The body is fashionably long, 


distinctive originality, which renders each in its turn more charm- 
One of the latest and most beautiful 


The costume is made of cashmere 


mter seam. The wrists of the sleeves are edged like the draperies caer | considerably below the waist-line, and is adjusted by 


\d bretelles, and a double frill of the edging is about the neck. All the usu 
rts of fabrics, from airy mull to rich velvet and plush, will be 
osen in making up this little costume. Breton and Languedoc 
ces will be used for bunting, mull, lawn and similar textures, and 


irecourt laces for decorating the heavi- ° 
varieties of goods in vogue for chil- 
en. The model to the costume is in 
‘e sizes for children from two to six 
2ars of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—___@___— 


INFANTS’ CLOAK, WITH CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 222.) 


‘No. 7469.—One of the prettiest and 
det comfortable wraps ever designed 
c his royal highness, ‘“‘the baby,” is 
re pictured. The model is made of 
shmere and trimmed with Russian 
‘e, silk cord and tassels; and, though 
ither materials nor trimmings are ex- 
‘nsive, the little garment is very taste- 
| ineffect. The cloak is long enough 
form a safe protection from cold, 
d is folded under in straight hems at 
3 front and closed its entire length 
th button-holes and rose-pearl but- 
as. A center seam and slender side- 
cks fit it sufficiently to remove all 
necessary fullness and yet leave it 
e enough to be easily put on and off. 
ttle, coat-shaped sleeves, made with 
ly an outside seam, are sewed into 
2 arins'-eyes. The cape is deep enough 
give added warmth about body, 
d ig fitted by a tiny dart upon each 
sulder. It is sewed to the neck of 
2 cloak and finished with a tiny bind- 
z, and its edges and the wrists of the 
eves are bordered with lace set. on 
xige for edge,” and then turned up 
d caught flatly to the cape at its 
ints. A silk cable-cord passes about 
2 neck and ties at the throat, tassels 
ing attached to itaends. A aimilar 
td with tasselled ends - about 
e waist-line of the cloak and ties in 
dnt, 
Flannel, merino, camel’s-hair or any 
aterial in vogue for infants’ cloaks 
akes up-satisfactorily in this way. Em- 
oidery or any variety of lace, narrow 
lds or br bands of satin or any 
nilar decoration may be applied. Sim- 
2 garnitures are fully as often selected 
elaborate decorations. Lace is com- 
¢ndable, because it can be taken off 
d cleaned, and then put on again. 
hite goods are preferred for the con- 
tuction, for the same reason. Cord- 
. piqués are favorite selections for 
aks for warm weather, and their de- 
rations may be rich point lace, Ham- 
irg embroidery or piqué braid. A 
ettty finish is also obtained by cutting 
e edges in scollops and binding them 
ith the material or braid. 
Pattern No. 7469 is in one size, and 
lsfor two yards of material thirty- 


x inches wide,.or one yard and a-half forty-eight inches wide, to 
ake a cloak likeit, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


So 
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FieurRE No. 3.—CuHrmLp’s Costume. 
(For Description see Page 220.) 


(For Description see Page 220.) 


seams upon the shoulders and under the arms and a 
slightly arched seam at the center of the back. The closing edges 
are folded under in wide, straight hems, and the closing is performed 
with button-holes and pearl buttons. Coat-shaped sleeves are sewed 


into the arms’-eyes, and a straight, 
standing collar encircles the neck. Be- 
low this collar there is a deep, bretelle- 
like collar, the ends of which flare apart 
in V style at the center of the back a 
few inches below the neck. It crosses 
the shoulders, and the opposite ends 
descend upon the front, gradually nar- 
rowing toward the termination of the 
closing, where they meet. A row of 
lace ornaments the wrist of the sleeve 
and the edges of the bretelle collar, and 
rosettes of lace are fastened over the 
ends of the latter, where they meet at 
the back and front. The skirt of the 
costume is in kilt style, being formed 
of a straight section turned up for a 
hem at the bottom and laid in box-plaits 
at the top. Itis seamed in the usual 
manner to the body, and the plaits re- 
quire no other means of adjustment than 
a good pressing with a hot iron to re- 
tain them in their folds. After the 


. skirt and body have been joined, a series 


of tabs are added, which fall over the 
skirt in a regular succession of points 
and produce a sort of short drapery 
effect that is bewitching. Two tabs 
meet at the termination of the closing, 
and their back edges are each raised 
by two upturning plaits and these plait- 
ed edges are overlapped by the plain 
edges of the adjoining tabs, and so on 
all the way around to the center of the 
back, where the edges of two tabs are 
both plaited up under a rosette of lace. 
All the taba are bordered with lace, in 
conformity with the remainder of the 
costume. 

It may seem strange that such a 
charming effect can be produced with 
so little labor, but the result is entirely 
due to the genius of the designer. Any 
material may be employed with the 
same pleasing effect, and the trimming 
may consist of bias bands or tiny ruffles 
or pipings of a gontrasting color. Lace, 
however, seems particularly adapted to 
the outlines, and has a very. becoming 
and softening effect. Both cotton and 
woolen goods will be made up in this 
way, and thé mode will be equally 
favored for both boys and girls. The 
bretelle portions may be entirely form- 
ed of embroidery and tucks, or of lace 
and Hamburg insertion, with a lace 
edging. Morchion lace combines very 
prettily with Hamburg embroidery and 
wears just as well. A very pretty cos- 
tume is made of white cambric and 
trimmed with rich lace and _ inser- 
tion. Another is made of Scotch ging- 
ham and finished with colored Hamburg. 

We have pattern No. 7489 in five 
sizes for children from two to six years 


of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected for the 
costume, four yards and a-fourth will be required for a child of four 


years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards will 


suffice, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
CHILD'S COSTUME. : 

(For Illustrations see Page 282.) 
No. 7489.—(Also illustrated with a different variety of decora- 


on at Child’s figure No. 4 on this page).—No matter how 
merous the designs issued for little folks, they all possess a 


$$ —__—___ 
CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 222.) . 
No. 7499.—(Also illustrated <n 'two-varieties of ‘material and with 


222 


different trimming at Child’s figure No. 3 on page 221 of this issue). 
—Print of a pretty pattern is represented in this little costume, and 
Hamburg edging forms its trimming. The akirt is in kilt style, being 
formed of a straight section, for which the requisite width is obtained 


by joining straight breadths of the goods together. The bottom is 
turned up for a hem, and the top 3s laid in plaits preparatory to aocomplished gage eae by the shirrings, there being but few 
The latter reaches considerably in the garment. he fronts are loosely adjusted, and fold under 


being joined to the body portion. 
below the waist-line, and is fitted by side-back gores and a center 


seam. The front closes with button-holes and pearl buttons, and the 
closing edges are turned under in hems in the usual manner, a broad 


band of the goods being stitched 
over the overlapping hem with 
a row of narrow Hamburg under 
each edge. After the skirt is 
joined to the body, the seam is 
concealed by oblong blocks of 
the goods, whivh are sewed over 
it and then turned down and 
allowed to fall loosely over the 
kilt. One edge of each block 
overlaps the adjoining edge of 
the one next to it, and all the 
edges, except those thus conceal- 
ed, are bordered with embroid- 
ery. The sleeve is in coat shape, 
and is prettily completed with 
a band of the goods edged with 
embroidery at both sides and ar- 
ranged to appear like a shallow 
cuff. A deep, round collar of the 
style known as “Shakespear- 
ean,” and trimmed in conform- 
ity with the remainder of the 
es finishes the neck charm- 
ingly. 
Costumes of this style will be 
made of gingham, piqué, linen, 
flannel, suit goods and all ma- 
terials in vogue for children’s 
wear. The construction is sim- 
ple, but very effective; the ar- 
rangement of the tabs or blocks 
adding a unique and very pleasing feature. The edges may be bor- 
dered with lace, or they may be bound with braid or strips of the 
material or contrasting goods. Turkey-red will often be used to.or- 
nament both white and colored goods, and so will blue and pink, 
but the latter shades are not as reliable as the former. Dark navy-- 
blue is a judicious selection for bindings, etc., as it holds its color 
well despite frequent immersions. Trimming in the form of straight 
bands will sometimes be added to the skirt, but they will always be 
stitched to position before the plaits are laid. | | 
‘We have pattern No. 7499 in five sizes for children from two to 
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CHILD's CosTUME. 
(For Description see Page 221.) 


six years of age. To make the costume for a child of five years, will 
require three yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or two yards and an-eighth thirty-six inches wide, or one 
yard and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 


10d. or 20 cents. 
a 


CHILD'S “MOTHER HUBBARD” CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 228.) 


No. 7477.—(Also represented in a different material at Child's 
figure No. 2 on page 220 of this issue).—The engravings portray a 


THE DELINEATOR. 


novel and tastefully devised garment. As its name indicates ., 
greatly resembles the large Mother Hubbard, being distinguished { 
its mandarin-shaped sleeves and a novel application of shirring. | 
is here represented as made of brown serge, with cardinal nbbo 
large, bone buttons and silk cord for the decorations, The fitting: 


wide, straight hems, and close all the way down with buttons 
cord. The back is shirred at the neck an 
drawn to bring it to the proper shape. 


InFants’ CLOAK, WitH CAPE. 


the Kging bei 


waist, the threads ben 
i It is eye’ undernes: 
y a piece of the goods, wh 
18 sewn in with it In the she 
der and body seams. The seed 
ig in one piece, and, when x, 
ranged closely, resembles = 
celebrated mandarin shape. 13 
top is sewed in with the unc 
arm seam, while the wrist is ‘xi 
in plaits to reduce it to the prope 
width. The shirred cuff is of tx 
material, and, after being tar: 
down at its upper edge fo: 
hem and lined as far as the b: 
with cardinal silk, is sewn to t 
wrist, so that the hem stand: ¢: 
in a sort of frill, the lined port: 
extending the sleeve to the pr 
er length and producing a vet 
chao effect with the contrastig 
ining. A rounded, falling ccl'x, 
neatly hemstitched, is about tit 
neck, a narrow standing fril ¢ 
cardinal ribbon being attached 4 
the seam, giving a piquant fin 
The front and lower edges of ti 
garment are hemstitched, a mos 
of completion harmonizng wa 
that adopted for the collar. 4 
band of ribbon is tacked tote 
back underneath at the was 
and, passing about the figus, 
ties in front. | 
This model is suitable for all materials, from the costliest to te 
least expensive. Satin and silk make up handsomely in this ¥3;, 
and so also do cashmere and se The decorations may be vane, 
but, as a rule, the present finish will seldom be from, # 
smplicity is more to be desired than its opposite. e cloak mf. 
be lined with Marcelline silk, in some pretty contrasting color, 03 
as pale-blue, red, yellow, lavender, etc., with a very charming effet; 
added after the shirring is made. The kining sik 
as well as the frill about the neck, may match or contrast in col, 
with the material, as preferred by the mother. Cloaks of this a 
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see Page 221.) 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 221.) 


made of appropriate materials, will be very popular for Summ 
travelling wear when it is desired to dregs the Mitte wearers 30 ths! 
their costumes shall be presentable at the end of the joume! 
Mohair, linen, de beige and other cotton and soft woolen textures ** 
preferred for this purpose. Several rows of machine-stitching 04) 
finish the edges of such cloaks. 

We have pattern No. 7477 in eight sizes for children from twe ‘¢ 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, four ya" 
are needed in making the cloak for a child of five years. If good 

forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards will suffice. Price d 
pattern, 10d. or)20 cents. 
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CHILD'S COAT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7472.—(Also illustrated at Child's figure No. 1 on page 220 
of this issue, as ‘made of another material, with different trimmings 
and with the ornamental strap to serve as a pocket).—Light, cream- 
~olored cloth is the material represented in this little coat, and rich, 
s9rown velvet, machine-stitching and buttons form the trimming. 
Mhe neck of the coat is cut away in shaw! shape, and the fronts, 
ufter being folded under sufficiently for hems, are lapped in double- 


7477 
Back View, . 
CHILD'8 “ MoTHER HUBBARD” CLOAK. 

(For Description see Page 222.) 


breasted style and closed nearly to the bottom with button-holes 
and buttons, a rew of the latter being placed on the overlapping 
side. A long, straight, ornamental section, commencing at the 
shoulder, extends down each side of the front to a little below the 
waist-line, and then its lower. assumes a diagonal outline for a 
few imohes, finally extending straight across to the under-arm seam, 
in which it is inserted. This ornamental section is widest at its diag- 
onal portion, and thé upper edge of the deeper part is curved in two 
-scollops and orname with a diagonal line of buttons, the orna- 
ment itself being cut from velvet. Side-backs and a center seam 
fit the back, and pre curved laps of velvet are sewed in with 
the side-back seams, a Mije of buttons © 
being placed in front of each. A row 
of machine-stitching finishes the bottom 
of the coat. Thesleeve is in coat shape, 
and is tastefully decorated with a vel- 
vet band and two buttons. A shawl 
collar of velvet adds a stylish and har- 
monious completion to the neck. ‘ 
The model includes a pattern for the 
ornamental accessories described, and 
they may be made of plush, silk, cordu- 
roy or any decerative fabric. Cloth or 
heavy suiting of any kind makes up 
nicely in coats of this style, and may 
be finished with pipings, cordings or 
any similar decoration. A very aiid 
coat is of cream-colored cloth, wi 
brown corduroy for the facings and or- 
-namental portions. Another is of navy- 
blue flannel, with silk for the ornamen- 
tal portions, and upon“the edges of the 
latter is a border of Irish lace. Langue- 
doc and Smyrna laces are also appropri- 
ate decorations for cloths and flannels, 
as well as for woolens and silks. 


of a yard of velvet twenty inches wide for facings. Price of pat- 
tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
——$ $< 
CHILD'S HOOD. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 

No. 7476.—(Also illustrated with similar decorations at Child’s 
figure No. 2 on page 220 of this issue).—Dame Fashion is deter- 
mined that the young folks of the family shall be as well provided 
with pretty and tiectal articles of wear as are their elders, and the 


CHILD's Coat. . 
(For-Description see this Page.) 


little hood here illustrated is a convincing proof of her intention. 
The model is developed in cardinal plush, with lace and cardinal ribbon 
for the decorative accessories. In shape it is what is known as the 
“granny hood,” the brim flaring out from the crown in the man- 
ner peculiar to that quaintly designated garment. The crown is 
almost straight in ‘the back, the fullness being laid in plaits at the 
lower edge. It is peaked at the top and then slopes downward 
and forward, plaits being also laid in these edges to produce the 
proper shape. The brim is lined with cardinal silk, and has stiff 
cords run through casings prepared for them, and is then joined to 
the crown. The crown is stiffened :with crinoline and lined with 
- white silk, and a déuble frill of Jace is 
attacked at the ypper part of the inner 
edge of the brim. Wfardinal satin rib- 
bon, laid in folds, is placed about the 
brim so a8 to conceal the raw edges. 
Ribbon bows are tacked at intervals 
ewer it, keeping the plaits in position. 
Ribbon strings are fastened at the sides 
and tied underneath the chin. The dec- 
oration is completed by placing a 
rosette of lace at the top of the bonnet 
over the ribbon. 

Such a model as this is available for 
silk, satin and all kinds of suit materials. 
Made of rich fabrics, it is a very hand- 
some hood, suitable for all occasions 
when the wee one has to appear in 
her best. Made up in less costly ma- 
terials, it will easily stand the wear and 
tear given by children to their clothing. 
Of course, the decorations will be va- 
ried to suit the wishes of mamma, ac- 
cording as the bonnet is for dressy or 
every-day wear. Delicately tinted silk 
or satin, overlaid with mull or Swiss, 


We have pattern No. 7472 in five | 7476 . makes up charmingly in this way and 
sizes for children from two to six years eine may be garnitured with creamy lace. 
of age, If material twenty-two inches ences We have pattern No. 7476 in eight 


wide be selected for the garment, two _ (or Description see this Page.) sizes for children from two to nine 


yards and a-half will be required for 
achild of five years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one 
yard and an-eighth will suffice. It will also require seven-eighths 


EW To insure the filling of orders for Detinzators for any 
specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue, For instance: parties wishing 
the Detinzator for May may be certain to secure copies of that 


years of age. To make the hood for 
a child of five years, will require one yard of material twenty-two 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents, | 


e 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of April. We 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders recewed at a later 
date; but we cannot always doso. This rule will continue tn opera- 
tion until further notice.—E, Burrericn. & Co. 3 
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ILLUSTRATED MISCELLANY. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 
Gay colors, a profusion of flowers, and fancy braids and straws 


Next come shapes, large and small, both 
striving for first place in the affections 
of woman, aud each playing sad havoc 
with pocket-books and manly hearts. 
Large shapes shadow faces so coquet- 
tishly, and tiny ones perch so saucily 
upon the back of the head, that it is 
no wonder the choice is hard to make, 
and that many ladies find themselves 
better satisfied in having a less expen- 
sive example of each than in spending 
the same money on a single costly bon- 
net. 

Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—A 


Fieurs No. 1.—Lapries’ Bonner. 
Description see ‘‘ Hate and Bonnets,"’ on 
oe vt this Page.) 


suitable “poke” of the latest style is 
here represented in fancy straw. The 
crown 1s small, and is brimless at the 
back; all the brim, which is wide and 
flaring, appearing at the sides and front. 
The crown is wholly concealed by the 
decorations, which consist of a large 
cluster of blossoms and foliage, together 
with a full bow of the tie-ribbon placed 
on the back of the crown over the com- 
mencement of the tie-strings. The lat- 
ter knot at the side in a double bow. 
Bonnets of this style will be very fash- 
ionable in yellow straw this Summer. 
Those of black lace-straw will take the 
place of chip bonnets, and will prove 
quite as handsome as real silk lace. 
Many will be lined with the new shades 
of red and yellow, which will show 
through the meshes in a most effective 
manner. 

Ficvre No. 2.—Lapres’ Bonnet.— 
Feminine taste seems to be about equal- 
ly divided between large and small bon- 
nets, although it has been lately hinted 


that soon there will be no choice, as large bonnets will prevail. Be 


under a metal bug, and brought down at each side to form te 
which knot into a double bow on the breast. A cluster of ble 
soms is laid alohg one side, and the back of the bonnet is = 
seem to be prevailing characteristics of the millinery of this season. entirely plain. In lace straw this shape will be yery fashionabl 


Fieure No. 2.—Lapises’ Bonwer. 


‘Hate and Bonnets,” 
aa aay OE inl ts," on 


Fieurs No. 3.—Lapims’ SHADE Har. 


** Hats 99 
he ee eee Bonnets *’ on 


FieurE No. 4.—Lapres’ Bonnet. 
(For Description see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


net.—This bonnet, or hat, as it will sometimes be called, is-one o! 


with decorations of blossoms, ete., and 
ties of satin ribbon. 

Ficure No. 3.—atres’ Suave Her} 
—A shade hat need not necessarily tx 
confined to carden or lawh wear, pri- 
vided it have a touch of Gressimites & 
its shape, as is the ease in the Hat her 
illustrated. This one will be wort ups | 
the street in Villages, and for riding ar: 
walking at country-resorts, and ism 
of fine, fancy straw. ‘The tri ta 
very simple, consisting of @ lo pe 
bow of ribbon arranged aGrogs tk 
front of the crown, leaving the rest 0! 


Figure No. 5.—Lapres’ Poke Bonnet. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," on 
this Page.) 


it bare. Sometimes the bow will be 
placed at the top of the hat, and tie 
will descend from under it, either over 
or through the brim, to tie underneati 
the chin or at one side, as most becom 
ing. 

‘Frovre No. 4.—Lapres’ Bowxer— 
Through all the seasons for the pat 
three or four years, shapes, similar (0 
the hat here illustrated, have beeu 
worn. Of course, there was a varia 
tion in outline, yet the style of bonnet 
was the same; and while elderly ladies 
‘have in general appropriated it, a few 
young ones have also found it becom- 
ing. It is here formed of fine straw, : 
and is very simply trimmed with asoftly 
folded band of Surah satin of some 
rich or gay color, and two or three cur- | 
ling tips. Sometimes ties are added 
but, as a rule, they are omitted. 


shades of red and pale tints of gold wil | 


this Spene and Summer be much wor! ; 
upon hats of yellow straw or black lac-q 
straw. 


Ficure No. 5.—Lapres’ Porg Bo’- | 


{ 


that as it may, this season still offers little bonnets, and ladies still the leading se of the season, and is made of yellow lace-stra¥. 


buy them. One of the prettiest styles is here illustrated. It has It has a sma 
& rounding, shallow crown, with a band-like brim all around, and is 
daintily trimmed with a lace scarf fastened at the center of the top 


rounding crown, with a wide, flaring brim, which i; 
slightly bent in over the ears, where, like the back brim, it is nat 
rower than at the front. It is lined with|gay, brocaded satin lat 
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moothty in: Broad-sstinribbor passes acroas the front to the sides, 
rom -which it depends in ties that are knotted upon the breast ina 
ouble bow. At one side, where the tie turns, a cluster of roses 
nd small blossoms. is caught, and at the opposite side a fancy pin, 
Brazilian bug or a buckle of gilt or steel may be fastened. The 
at will be handsome in black, open-work braids or in the yellow, 
me braids; and dark-red, yellow, olive, peacock-blue and heliotrope 
hades will form handsome ties, inner facings and trimmings. 


Fiavre No. 6.— 
Lapigs’ BonNet.— 
The’ engraving illus- 
trates a very stylish 
bonnet of écru chip. 
It has something of 
the “poke” outline, 

_butin a much modi- 
fied degree, as the 
brim is not particu- 
larly: wide and is 
nearty equal all about 
the crown. It is lined 
vith shirred satin, and has a decoration of shaded tips that curl over 
he crown. The ties are of broad satin ribbon, that also cross the 

vonnet at the back of the crown to complete the outer decoration. 
ater on, flowers will take the place of feathers, and sometimes 
iothing but large bows of satin, silk or ribbon will be. used for the 

‘utside decoration, with ties of ribbon or lace. Black, white, brown 
nd gray chips of this shape will be seen, with trimmings either 

sarmonizing or contrasting with the bonnet in color, 
Fieure No. 7.—Lapiss’ Bonnet.—The neat bonnet represented b 
his engraving is of the close cap-shape and is formed of fine braid. 

t has a row of Roman pearl beads along its outer edge, with a 


SS es ete 


FPiagvRE No. 6.—Lap1gs’ BoNNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


Fieure No. 4.—Lacs Jabot. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on this Page.) 
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STYLISH LINGERIE. 


Rich, and what were once considered’ heavy, fabrics, are now 
more or less intermingled in articles of lingerie, and their softness is 
fully appreciated. lush and velvet, made up into large, round 
Directowre or rolling Byron collars, have been seen all Winter in 
connection with single or double frills of lace, the two making a 
most coquettish combination about the neck and wrists of any dress. 


Fieures Nos, 1, 2 
AND 3.—Set or Pusu 
anp Lace Lingerie,— 
The engravings illus- 
trate a charming set 
of lingerie, formed as 
follows: A Byron 
collar, slightly point- 
ed at the back, is 
formed of plush and 
lined with satin, a cuff 
being corresponding- 
ly made. Eaoh is then 
completed with two frills of fine Languedoc lace, although Spanish 
and Breton laces are selected for many sets. The plush or velvet 
may be black, deep-red or seal-brown, or mY of the pe tints, 
such as blue, rose, lilac, lavender and new and old gold. The lace is 
universally a creamy white, These sets are pretty for evening wear, 
and are also occasionally seen upon the street. . 

Fieurs No. 4.—Lace Jabot.—An oblong piece of net, bordered all 
around with deep Mirecourt lade, constitutes this charming article. 
It is disposed: so that one corner forms a point at the bottom and the 
edges are turned back and forth in cascade style, the top being gath- 
ered to a graceful width by the lace pin used in fastening it at the 


FigurE No. 1.—LaDiEs' Bownnr. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hate and Bonnets," on 
this Page.) 


Figures Nos. 1, 2 aND 3.—Set oF PiusH anD Lace Léingerte,—(For Description see ‘Stylish Lingerie,” on this Page. ) 


econd row arranged an inch or more back of the first. A soft twist 
f Surah satin covers the top and right side of the crown, and two 
r three tips curl forward at the left side. Later in the season, 
owers will take the place of the blossoms, and sometimes neither 
lowers nor feathers will be seen, only bias fabrics or broad ribbon 
eing used. When open-work straw is used, the bonnet will be 
med with black, red, yellow, lavender or heliotrope satin. An 
\lsacian bow of ribbon to match, will be populer for the outside. 


throat. Mull and Spanish or Breton lace form an exquisite combi- 
nation for such a jabot. Drooping buds or blossoms may fall from 
beneath the folds, with charming effect. Many ladies appliqué 
Spanish or any other suitable lacé upon the edge of net that is cut 
either square or three-cornered, and then catch the net together 
here and there to produce an irre jabot. Mirecourt lace is inva- 
riably appliquéd upon net or the finest mull for)yabots and fichues, 
and 1s of a soft, dull cream.color that is especially becoming. 
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DRESSMAKING AT HOME. be either black or white, as preferred; or the two, with the ble 
P outside, may be used for the frill about the throat. 

Fuller skirt-decorations are gradually creeping into favor, although Ficurse No. 2.—Dercoration ror a Warst.—Although in the lie 
they have never been unfashionable, but only partly banished fora of decorations, this cannot strictly be called one, as it consists of 
season ortwo. Many of the old, familiar styles are being developed, a scarf of brocaded ribbon simply folded about the neck, brongy 
such as side-plaitings, gathered ruffles, edged points, etc.; and all down over the bust and fastened at the waist-line in any manne 


FigtrReE No. ].—Lapius’ Waist—DrcoraTION. Fiaurse No. 2.—DR0ORATION FOR A WAIST. FicurE No. 3.—DEcoRATION FOR A W 


(For Deacription see 5, ons at Home,”’ on (For Deseription see ‘‘ Dresamaking at Home," on (For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home.” / 
this : . this Page.) this Page.) 


| 


allow quite a scope for combining two or more fabrics. Aided by pleasing to individual taste. Just now, the large, three-looped bv 
the illustrations given im this ae eanieh every month, any lady of sash ribbon is in favor instead of bouquets for fastening = 
ought to be able to make all the skirts to her costumes, even accessories, and, of course, should in a case like this be simila® 
if she feels like having the waists made by a regular seam- the scarf. A Se pin catches the edges of the scarf together unit 
stress. As to widths, they must remain a matter of taste with the the collar. The long, straight, brocaded scarfs worn by gentle 
maker; combinations should be directed by the fancy or according are very pretty when arranged in this way, and may be fastenec™ 
to the fabric on hand; ahd for all. plaitings and some ruffles, the the waist with a long, silver, gilt, steel or jet fancy pin. 

goods should be cut Ficure No. 3.—Die 
crosswise, not >ias. ORATION FOR A Walk. 


Where the decora- 7 if aie i, —This engraving = 

tion is to be made Se uv iaich ‘1 LAN) lustrates a prety 

bias, special mention =— | f (HI i) method of makrg 

of the fact will gen- Pree aoe aie {ny and finishing eith:1 

erally be found. ll i lf \t\' \ plain, round waist «§ 
Fieore No. 1.— we? 


Mi/Ld{) i) | \ FOV Gis tia bagque. Silk, setr @ 

= ai gs suiting of two shad. 
or suiting with sit 
or satin, makes ‘3 
| . very handsomely : 
PAULL UDO this manner. 


Laprss’ Warst Dec- = rece 
ORATION.—The body SS Hera ett 
of any dreas, be it a ee eee TARACNENY 
costume including a a SR ers PEGA ATAUL 

basque, polonaise or. 


” * 
- $ 


round waist, or if it aN sae GL SS sleeves are shirred 1 
be in Princess style (CALL ay daha |} clusters of gatherina 
can be completed in vl AW || Nh YA to form puffs, st: 


this manner very ef- aga a 14] 
fectively. We will ——— * 8 
suppose the vest fac- ie Se the hand in a frill. « 


may extend to :1 
. wrist and fall ore 
ing to have been SS ee eee ANI} be of elbow or three 
added when the waist SS aa ~ pe NEY | quarter length. 


was made; or, if not, a mS ees” MUU ULL LUE ferred. The slect 
it may be a plied eee ee ; / PR ae ae , fins is cut in th 
when arranging: the pare at —— Ui isi et usual way, but th 
waist as represented. outside is cut enouzt 
The neck is cut down r to permit 7; 
from the shoulders in be shirred to fit t 


PRE yy | I lining. The plastra 
(LU A AWAY may be made uy 
REA tA : the waist, whid 

\Br should then be clos 
with a fly; but preb 


heart shape, and the 
lapels are then cut 
from crinoline and tee fn a i} 
fitted to the opening, Se fn peel, antes OLE ay Oy AWA 
after which the edges eee = MUL /j;,, eee HU 


t 
\f 


are widely faced, and ee ASK TOUR ably a more sau* 
asecond facing in | factory way will \ 
the outline of the first FiauRE No. 4.—FRONT-GORE FOR 4 FiaurE No. 5.—FRoNT—GORE FOR A tocut a foundatci 
is laid over the foun- SKIRT. ; BLack SKIRT. of crinoline of 


dation, so that double Descripti “\ Dreesmaking at Home,” Descripti “ Dresnmaking at Home,” shape and size de 
lapels are simulated. aie en eee Page 227.) sates ia on oe Page 227.) oe and then arrange tit 


They are then sewed silk or contrasting 
underneath the edge and turned back as illustrated, after which the fabric upon it as represented, shirring it nearly to the top 4 
neck is filled in with a ruching of lace. The idea conveyed is that the bust and arranging the fullness in plaits above the shin 
a vest of one color is turned over at its top to show a lining of When the outside is thus fitted, the edges are corded and one ® 
another fabric and tint and also to form lapels. Combinations of is basted permanently to the waist. When the waist is on and bu 
any colors preferred may be used, and the lace at the throat may toned, the loose, side. of. the plastron is (fastened down by pis 
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The ends of the plastron may pase entirely about the neck by mak- 
ing a fitting seam in them, but they usually end at the shoulder 
seam. The Byron collar is aleo of silk and may be shirred to cor- 
nd with the sleeves 
eurnr No. 4—- 
ron A Sxrat.—The 
ing makes the 
rangement of this 
re perfect! 
a a ifn . Th ro 
oundation i 
covered with 
{the dress 
‘fabric § ar- 
ranged = =s in 
melon puff- 
ing, which is 


method will 
prove very 
economical, 
especially 
.when a cos- 


i i, m 
ma GH 


I 
Te ll 
uienrsnililhh 


of goods; and in Br, 
this event the strips 
may be d to follow 
the outline of the gores, and 
thus fit smoothly when completed. 
If a contrast be desired, alternate 
shades, colors or textures may be used ) 
for the puffs. 2, 
Fieure No. 5.—Front—-Gore ror A Back 
Sxmt.—The gore represented will be found very 
dressy for skirts of black silk, satin or satin de Lyon, 
and, aside from this fact, it may also be very economically 
‘constructed if the dress is being made over. The side-gores may 
show a continuance of the arrangement, or may be overlaid plainly 
or in any other manner preferred. The gore is cut from 
Silesia or any other foundation material, and a row of satin box- 
plaiting in a narrow width is sewed to the bottom or set up on it 
after a facing two or three inches deep has been added. Strips o 
satin, cut crosswise and hemmed, under-faced or turned under at the 
lower edge, are then cut, and are gathered at the top and laid in 
box-plaits near the bottom, so that the lower oe of each forms a 
tiny, box-plaited frill One of these strips is applied above the first 
plaiting, and is headed by a falling frill of lace. Another puff and 
another row of lace follow in succession, until the whole front-gore, 
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; 
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Fieurs No. 13.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,"’ on Page 298.) 


in place of lace. For evening wear, either white or 
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nary wear, are made up in this manner, lage Yoga may be used 
lack lace may 
be used upon fabrics of any color desired. 

Ficure No. 6.—Suteeve Decoration.—This style of decoration is 
formed by inserting tuck shirrings at intervals of an inch and a-half 
apart in the under side of a section of material deep enough to reach 
nearly to the elbow and wide enough to extend nearly to the inside 
seam. The space not covered by the puffing at the inside of the 

sleeve is overlaid by a strip of velvet of equal depth, its edges being 

cut in scollops, which are fastened over the puffs under but- 

tons. A frill of lace adds a soft finish to the wrist. This 

decoration is adapted to all medium-weight textures, 

and is especially pretty for mulls, lawns and sim- 
ilar thin fabrics. 

Fieure No. 7.—Dercoration For A SugevE. 

—The sleeve illustrated is made of 

brocade, although any other mate- 

rial is just as suitable with the 

same finish. ‘The decora- 

tion consists of a bias 

fold of contrasting 

goods finished 

at the edges 

and ends by 

an = under- 

facing of silk 

and also un- 

derlaid by a 

lining of crin- 

oline. The 
fold is then 
wrapped 
about the 
sleeve so that 
one end is 
just above 
the other on 
the outside 
of the sleeve, 
and each 
is fastened 
down under 
buttons. The 
band may be 
of plain silk, 
satin or bro- 
cade, or of 
Surah silk; or it. 
R) tea may be of any 
ve fabric used in com- 
ation with another 
the formation of the 
the dress to’ which the sleeve be- 
longs. If a gay _color be used for the 
band, the wrist may also be under-faced with silk of a bright, har- 
monizing or corresponding shade. 

Ficore No. 8—Sreeve Decoration.—Although this sleeve is 
dressy in sat is very simply arranged as follows:—lIt is of the 
ordinary coat , and across its inside seam at the wrist is ar- 
ranged a section of satin shirred in “melon” style, which extends 
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FIGURE No. 14.—SkKIRT DECORATION. 


(Fer Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 238.) 


and the sides too, if desired, are covered nearly to the top; the nearly to the outside seam at its lower edge, but only about half- 
Upper section of silk, which comes under the basque, being gathered ba across at the top. It is about,three inches|deep, and about an 
to form three puffs. If colored satins or silks, to be used for ordi- inch above it are added) three upward-turning frills of lace, while a 
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narrower one is about the wrist edge, but may be omitted if akingerte sewed up in the ordinary manner, after which, without cutting the 
finish be not desired. Personal taste must direct the combinations lining, both sides are slashed through the middle from the hand 
of fabrics to be developed in such a sleeve, which is pretty in any nearly to the elbow, and then the front edges of the slashes, and the 


textare made up into costumes. wrist between the slashes, have each a strip of narrow plaiting sewed | 


Ficurs No. 9.—FuusH yor a Sieeve.—The engraving illustrates to them in‘an ordinary seam. Two bias folds are then slightly gath- 
a method of finish, which, in spite of its plainness and simplicity, is ered at.one end and fastened under the plaiting on the upper side of 
very popular and stylish. The sleeve is made of cashmere, and the the sleeve, their opposite ends being closely gathered in a tiny ruffle 
decoration consists of a wide, bias strip of polka-dotted satin laid and fastened at the outside seam. A rew of large buttons is placed 
in careless wrinkles over the inside seam and fastened down under over the overlapping edge on the upper side of the sleeve, but the 
a close knot at the outside seam. A passementerie ornament, jet other edge is invisibly tacked down. A frill of lace daintily com 
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{ 
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balls or fancy tassels may be used in place of the knot, if desired; pletes the wrist. If preferred, lace may be used in place of plaiting ; 


and jet rings or Fievrz No 
slides will also 13. — Trnnase 
be substituted ‘ For A Sxir.— 
for it, Velvet, 
plush, silk or 
any contrasting 
fabric may be 
used instead of 
satin, if either 


goods, with 3 


A tiny plaiting : 
of one fabric. cut : 
crosswise of tlie : 


wide, shirred 
bias piece of an-_ 


be preferred. other texture 
cape ao above it, form 
10.— Curr Fin- the decoratio: 
ISH FOR A PLAIN sp Gomme NNN nr LY here observed. 
Sueeve. — This ») DE MIARA TAN TEE: GANRELE LT LGN The bias piece 
sleeve is made OOS We CSE SD a ae & turned under at 
of wool goods, = Pe ys eS : the top and bot- 


and, before the tom just enough 


ee ae gh Ey a 


cuff is added, is FiaurE No. 15.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. Figure No. 16.—Skirt DECORATION. ta fois «eek 
completely an (For Description ~ ve at Home,”’ on (For Description ga at Home,"’ on ae = 
cuff at all were thered in clu: 
foundation’ at ae ea 


stiff crinoline is 


down at the top - 


then cut of the and up at the 
shape illustrated, bottom to pre 
with the under duce a shell ef- 
side extending Pe | fect. The puf 
cit oth FIGURE No. 17.—HEaADING FOR A FLOUNCE. Fiaure No. 18.—HEADING FOR A FLOUNCE. may ae made 
plainly across the - ae: i. as wide or nar- 
aleeve. sAnoute (For Description . “eee at Home,’ on (For Descri ption ma king at Home,’’ on eae gs. Sone 
side is then cut ple and ins 
of silk, satin, velvet orwuy- oo ing Hiwlerim: to be used, and the measure takes the place of the wide, bias, flat fold that has bee. 


upper and overlapping edges are beund with a bias strip of the same, fashionable for the past season on skirts to combination suits. 
which is cut wide enough to fall down quite deeply underneath and FiavrE No. 14.—Sxmrt Decoration.—To the casual observ 
give a nice finish to the top of the cuff. The edges to be sewed to this decoration will probably show no peculiarity of arrangemeét: 
the sleeve are then turned under a little more than one-fourth of an but, upon a closer inspection, it will be seen that the lower and thir! 


inch, the ends are lapped and the buttons sewed on, and then the ’ plaited ruffles have their plaits turning in. one direction, while the » 


cuff is slip-stitched to the wrist as neatly as possible. Sewed on in plaits in the second and upper plaited ruffles turn in the opposite 
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Ficure No, 19.—Drcoration rorR A MUSLIN FiaurRE No. 20.—FLOUNCE FOR A FIGuRE No. 21.—D2EcORATION FOR A MUSLIN 
CosTUME. | SKIRT. . DRES8s. 
(For on see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on (For Deseription see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on {For Description see ‘‘ at H “0 
or Descripti mn) sn oe ome, 


any other way, it is liable to be wrinkled in turning it up; but in direction. The plaitings are all of one fabric and are cut crosswise, 


this way it is as smooth all the time as when completed. while the gathered ruffles are of another, and cut bias. Wool good: 
Ficure No. 11.—Fnosn ror a Sizsve—The engraving repre- with silk or satin, either plain, striped or figured, make up prettily 
sents a very effectively completed sleeve, which may be made of any in this way, and can be used on skirts of any quality or color. 


rich fabric desired. It is not quite of full length and has a thick Fievre No. 15.—Trnaune ror a Sximt.—This style of trimming — 
quilling of lace, or a heavy, frayed ruching of the goods at the wrist, is given merely as a suggestion for combination. It is perfectly — 


below a standing frill of lace. Sleeves to evening dresses are very familiar to every one, consisting as it does of three narrowly side 


handsome finished in this way, and the quilling or ruching may con- plaited flounces, each four or five inches wide, and with the middle — 
sist of one or two thicknesses laid in double or triple box-plaits, with one of a contrasting material. Plain or figured combinations a — 


the edges of the center-plaita caught together. pretty in this style of trimming, and the fabrics may be of the same 
Figure No. 12.—Finish ror a Suegsve.—A very pretty method or contrasting textures. 
of completing a sleeve is here illustrated. The sleeve igs cut and = Fiaure No. 16.—Sxirt Decorarion.~-This> decoration is all cut 
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bias, and, with the exception of the ruffle, may be composed of small other way consists of laying wide and narrow plaits alternately, 


sections. The folds seen between the upright puffs are sewed per- 


manently to the skirt, and their - 
ends are concealed by the puffs 
mentioned. If composed of short 
strips, they may, however, pass 
continuously abeut the skirt un- 
derneath the puffs. The heading 
may be a long, bias strip, or else 
short strips joined where the 
gatherings oocur, as convenient. 
‘The lower-edge ruffle is cut bias, 
hemmed at each edge and gath- 
ered on near its upper edge, 80 as 
to form a tiny self-heading and 
fasten over the ends of the up- 
‘right puffs. Combinations will 
develop very effectively im this 
style, and the taste will find 
‘plenty of suggestions for arrang- 
ing them according to the color, 
texture or quantity of material. 
Fieure No. 17.—Heapina 
ror A Fiounce.—The engraving 
illustrates a variety of ea 
much used Pi to hea 
plaitings or es upon skirts. 
Tt is easily made, but we would 
-advise any readers who wish ‘to 
copy it, to experiment with a 
strip of the material or paper be- 
fore cutting the decoration, so 
as to obtain the width desired, 
ss a comparatively wide strip 
makes quite a narrow ruching. 
‘The strips should be cut bias and 
wide enough to turn each side 
over, so that the edges will meet 
under the middle; or if a com- 
bination or contrast be desired, 


KENSINGTON STITCH. 


FieurE No. 1.—DEsiegnN IN SovuTH 

J 

- (For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,"’ 
5 on Page 290.) 


_fully, when it becomes quite simple. The 
‘strip for it may be cut twice as wide as 
wanted, and then doubled under so as to 
form a self-lining; or it may be cut of just 
the width desired and then lined with a con- 
trasting fabric, if a combination is to be 
used in making up the costume. It should 
be cut bias,as the points will then sit up 
round and full, It may be made in two ways, 
but in either case we advise experimenting 
with a strip of paper or material before mak- 
ing up the decoration. One way is to side- 
plait the strip and then make the points 
separately, sew them under the plaits and 
_ turn them backward over the piaits, as illus- 
_ trated. The points are made by doubling a 
_ Square piece crosswise through the middle 
and then folding it so that a point will be 


formed by placing the doubled edge together lengthwise of the 
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the strips may be 
cut as wide as are 
wanted, and then 
lined with the con- 
trasting goods. The 
strip is then laid 
in wide side-plaits, 
whose corners are 
caught together and 
tacked down at the 
middle of the ruching, 
as illustrated in the 
engraving. 

iiotee No. 18.— 
HEADING FOR A 
Fiounce.—The ruch- 
ing illustrated is 
somewhat puzzling in 
construction until one 


understands the idea 
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doubling the folded edge of the wide plaits underneath, in the same 
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FiGuRE No. 22.—DECORATION FOR OVER~DRRESSES OR FLOUNCES. 
* (For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 230.) 


Figure No. 23.—DECORATION FOR WASHABLE SKIRTS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 230.) 


plyto show how far 
down to line the top 
of the flounce; or, 
should it be neces- 
sary, from a scarcity 
of material, to add 
the lined part separ- 
ately, the propor- 
tionate width may be 
fully observed in the 
icture. The flounce 
is laid in large, triple 
box-plaits, with the 
center of each plait 
caught down on the 
outside to disclose the 
lining. The latter 
may be as bright as 
one pleases, or may 
form a dense con- 


Figure No. 3.—-Fancy EMBROIDERY—DESIGN. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work," 
on Page 230.) 


in such a combination ; 


way as the points described are 
made, and then turning them 
backward over the narrow plaits 
and peony, Cog points to position. 
Fieure No. 19.—Dercorartion 
FoR A Muvsiin Costume.—tThis 
decoration may be used upon 
skirts or draperies, as preferred; 
but, of course, for these differ- 
ent locations it must be cut cor- 
respondingly wide or narrow. 
Upon draperies, the scollops may 
be cut along the edges them- 
selves; but for a flounce, a strip 
of the width required will first 
have to be cut. The scollops 
are finished with lace or em- 
broidery headed by correspond- 
ing insertion, which continues as 
illustrated either to the top of the 
flounce, or a short distance above 
the tops of the scollops. On 
printed muslins, colored em- 
broideries are much used; while 
for white lawns, Swiss, organdy, 
etc., white lace is preferred. 
Ficure No. 20.—FLouNcE FOR 
A Sxrrt.—The decoration illus- 
trated may be developed in any 
material paren and the top 
may be lined with such contrast- 
ng material as may be conven- 
ient for the maker or may please 
the taste of the person who is to 
‘wear the costume upon which the 
trimming is to be put. The strip 
torn off at the end in the engrav- 
ing is arranged in that way, sim- 


FiguRE No. 2.—Desicn in Souta KeEn- 
SINGTON OUTLINE-STITCH. ~ 


(For Description see “ Artistic Needle-Work,” 
on Page 280.) 


trast or harmonize in shade with the out- 
side of the flounce. 

Fiaure No. 21.—Drcoration ror a Mvs- 
LIN Dress.—This engraving represents a 
very pretty flounce of white lawn. A strip 
is tucked in two clusters about three inches 
apart, and to the lower edge of the lower 
cluster is sewed a three-inch-wide ruffle of 
tne goods edged with lace. A_ similar 
ruffe ig made, and its gathered edge is 
stitched under the lower tuck of the upper 
cluster, this tuck serving as a tiny band in 
place of actually adding one. The top of 
the flounce is then gathered, and a ruching 
of lawn, edged with lace and gathered at 
the middle, is next set on as a_ heading. 
Valenciennes, Breton, Languedoc, vermicelli 
or any of the fine-lextured laces are pretty 
and often white and colored Hamburgs are 


Square, just as points are made for trimming aprons, etc. The selected for the borderings, in, place of (lace. 
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Figure No. 22.—DrcoraTion ror Over—Dresazs on Fiounces.— coarse ailk floss, and on any dark ground it may be done in natural 
This design only shows how prettily the edges of over-dresses or 
‘flounces may be finished by cutting them in “saw-teeth” points 


and edging the latter with lace. The decoration is suitable only for 


colors of any desired shade are employed—old-gold, cardinal 
sapphire-blue being favorites. The horseshoe is first “rum’’ in 


tinta—steel and yellow-brown; but upon light or white grounds, gay 
i and — 


house dreeses of silk, mull, lawn, French bunting, nun’s-veiling, etc., floss and is then button-holed closely, after which the nails and corks 
and for them is especially dainty. are simulated with a plain, over- 
Breton, Langued Spanish, and-over stitch. A kind of stem 
French or any OF the laces in  asstitch is selected to develop the 


Fieurr No. 4.—Dersien mv Sours 
KENSINGTON OUTLINE-STITCH. 


Description see ‘“‘ Artistic Needle- 
— work. "on this Page.) 


the lower edge and turned under at : 

the top for a dainty frill. The upper 

as aruching of the goods, 

dered at the edges with lace and gathered 

on through the center. Sometimes white 

or colored Hamburgs take the place of the 

lace, and then colored ribbons may be very 

ily worn with it, peer ie they are gen- 

-white costume. 


ruffle 


happ 
erally worn even in an 


ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


Just at present, there seems to be a mania for 
decorating the corners of handkerchiefs, napkins, 


bor- 


market will finish suck points 
sa nes 

Fievre No. 23.—Dxrooration 
FoR WasHaBLe Sxrets.—This 
engraving shows a pretty trim- 
ming for a skirt of lawn, cam- 
bric, mull, Swiss, ete. It con- 
sists of three narrow rufiles, 
bordered at the lower edge with 
lace; and each of the lower two 
ruffles is headed with a tiny 
ruffe having the same finish at 


tidies, mats, etc.; and all sorta of flat stitches are 


employed in the work, The 
South Kensington outline and 
regular stitches are both used 
in one design in many instances, 
the design being delineated vy 
the outline stitch and the shad- 
ing done in the other style. 

1iauRE No. 1.—Dersicn mn 
Sours Kensineton Stitce.—The 
most brilliant shades of brown, 
together with dense shades of 
the same color, are selected in 
embroidering the butterfly and 
cat-tail here represented. The 
design may have gay colors for 
the buttterfly, if desired. The 
plain Kensington-stitch is here 
used, as by it the shading can be 
most properly done. 

Ficvre No. 2.—Dersian in 
Souta Kensinaton OUTLINE- 
Stitca.—This design is done in 
straw color, and black, seal-brown 
and écru shades of silk floss. 
A trifle of green, needed for the 
wheat-leaves, is also seen. Any 
other combination of colors may 
be used for the butterfly, and, as 
Nature has provided such a mul- 


whip. 

Ficures Nos. 4, 5 @xp 6.— 
Desiens 1x Sovurtn KENsIneTon 
Outiirs-—Sritcu.—Three more 
designs in outline stitch are here 
given. They may also be drawn 
in India ink or any of the in- 
delible inks upon napkins, tidies, 
handkerchiefs or any white or 
pale-tinted article. Upon satin 
or silk tidies, shades, mats, etc., 
they may be painted, instead of 
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sketched. 
used throughout, but, if pref 
two may be employed. 


Figure No. 6.—Drsien mx Sour 
KENSINGTON OUTLINB—STITCH. 


‘ Description ‘Artistic Needle- 
or Deed,” on this Page) 


One color is generalls 


et ene 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


The present month brings with it anticipa- 

tions of the beautiful weather that will 
shortly be here, and it is because of this the 
the styles and patterns show such diversity in 
their colorings, To accord with the sunny davs 
so near at hand, the several departments of gen- 


& tlemen’s goods must show a bright appearance, and 


S in neck-wear this is attained b 
charming models of combination. 


FicurE No. 5.—Dsgaren in SoutH KENSINGTON OUTLINE-STITOH. 
(For Description see ‘“ Artistic Needle-Work,’’ on this Page.) 


titude of animated designs, we do not see the need of making origi- 
nal suggestions as to the colors to be used. 

Fiacure No. 3.—Fancy Empromwerr-Desian.—The engraving repre- 
sents a design very popular for handkerchief corners. It is done in 


warm colors and 
he Oriental figures 
will be the favorites. The stand- 
ing collar will be worn to a great 
extent, and it may also be said 
that undressed-kid gloves will be 
very stylish. This month we pre- 
sent to our readers a small col- 
lection of scarf-pins, 
point out the channel in which 


and they | 


the popular fancy seems to drift — 
The illustrations allow them to | 
show their good qualities, and the — 


appearance they present is one of 
richness, when inserted in pretty 
scarfs with which they contrast. 

Fiaure No. 1.—The dog here 
represented is selected for illus- 
tration as being the most wom 
of this species of animal, for all 


the different kinds can be obtain- | 


ed, no matter what is the fancy 
of the purchaser. They are ob- 
tainable in gold, silver, etc., with 
eyes of precious stones. 


Fravre No. 2.—Here we have | 


illustrated a pig. This animal 


advanced into prominence ass __ 


fashionable ornament quite sud- 
denly, and his reception has been 
all that could be desired. Although 


his position has been threatened by the sheep, rooster and elephant, he 
still holds his place. This pin may be obtained in gold, silver, white 


metal, ete. 


are generally of rubies, garnets or diamonds 


he qe 
Ficure No. 3.—The engraving hereyshown pictures an owl, and ss 
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_ stylish garniture for a scarf it cannot be surpassed. The solemn 
nd wise look, which sccompanies it, imparts to ita surroundings a 
wiet appearence, a thing required for some of the scarfs of to-day. 
‘his pin can be had in gold, silver, etc., with eyes of precious stones. 
n dull-looking silver, with eyes of rubies, it is very pretty. 

Figure No, 4.—This engraving will be readily recognized as repre- 
enting an elephant, although it does not seem right to reduce such 
large animal to such s dimensions; but Fashion has decided to 
dopt him as an ornament, and it must therefore be done. This pin 
hould be first in favor, for, in the song about Noah and his ark, the 
lephant is described as first in and first out. It can be found made 
£ gold, silver, etc., with eyes of rubies, diamonds, etc., and tusks of 
earl or ivory. It is pretty made of gold, with tusks of silver and 
yes of rubies, and with a silver Dlanket having an enamelled edge. 


—_—__»—_____.- 
° THE WORK-TABLE. 


In these days, when antiquity in everything except pretty women 
3 the craze, we must 
xpect old-time em- 
loyments to put in a 
laim for attention; 
nd coming, as they 
0, in a new garb of 
legance, we cannot 
efuse to recognize 
shem. Patshwork is 
ust now a pet fancy- 
vork, and your scraps 
f pretty silks, velvets 
“nd satins are as 
agerly asked for now 
<8 your autograph has 
»een for the past two 
‘r three years. No 
me seems to think 
‘hat possibly her 
ieighbor may wish 
© do the same kind 
of work and will thus 
want all her scraps 
ierself, but every one 
§ getting ag many as 
jhe can and where she 
tan. The more ex- 
wavagant devotees 
uy the material, and 
‘often remnants or 
damaged lengths, that 
‘are just the thing, 
can be found at a 
‘trifling price, in which 
‘event the cost will 
not be great and the 
result will prove very 
handsome. 
| Fievre No. 1— ° 
Quitt or Sux Paros- 
‘worK.—The quilt il- 
lustrated is made of 
light and dark blocks 
of silk cut and joined 
as illustrated. The 
blocks may be as 
large or as small as 
the maker likes or her material allows, and, of course, the size of the 
quilt is a matter of personal calculations, according to the dimen- 
sions of the bed it is to cover. The border consists of two shades of 
brocaded ribbon flatly joined, and the corners are squares of silk or 
satin embroidered by hand in floral designs. The lining should also 
he of silk, but may be of fine muslin or Farmer’s satin. 
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" EASTER EGGS. 


_ The giving and receiving of Easter eggs is increasing so jn 
‘popular favor that it is pleasant to know how the custom originated. 
‘Among the early Christians who had undergone the long fast of 
ty dave it was significant of the fact that the days of fullness and 
plenty had returned. Others say that the tiny chick, breaking the 
shell on Haster Day and coming into a new and strange world, was 
emblematic of the Resurrection from the Dead. At first, the eggs 
given were fresh and white: but after a while, they were cooked; 
and rudely scratched on, with some attempt at decoration, was a 


ao” a 


Figure No. 1.—QvILT oF SILK 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on this Page.) 


text from the Scripture, or the greeting that still exists in the Greek 

Church, “ Christ has arisen.” . | | 
For many years, on Easter Monday in France the monarch gave - 
out baskets of eggs to the poor, who flocked in thousands to get 
them; but the economical Duke of Sully, in looking out for his own 
interests, thought it wise to abandon this charity. Marie Antoinette 
and her gay court gave to each other hard-boiled eggs colored in the 
fashion common among us; but during the reign of Napoleon the 
Third—that reign which luxury shared with him—an ingenious jew- 
eller thought of a method of beautifying and rendering extravagant the 
Easter egg. He blew out the meat and then, deftly dividing the 
shell, lined it with satin, laid a gold thimble in it and joined it neatly 
together again. But this style was simple, as compared with some 
that followed it—tiny wrens’ eggs were made to hold diamonds; 
and a large hen, sitting on a nest of eggs, each of which contained a 
piece of jewelry, was sent to a famous beauty. The Emperor sent 
the medal of the Legion of Honor in an egg; and an eccentric 
gentleman of the old nobility had an egg made large enough to hold 
a carriage, which he presented to the leader of a Parisian salon. 
To-day, the pret- 
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rated by hand. It is 
a pretty and quaint 
custom to send these 
fragile greetings from 
friend to friend on the 
brightest morning of 
the Spring, as a token 
of loving remem- 
brance and an ex- 
pression of the mu- 
tual knowledge that 


** Death is no more.“ 


A number of il- 
erenons of ee 
eggs, all prepared to 

started on their 
cheering round, are 
here given; and, 
by closely inspect- 
ing them and follow- 
ing the accompanying 
general instructions, 
it will no doubt prove 
an easy matter and a 
pleasing occupation to 
decorate little gifts for 
friends and relatives. . 

Fievrr No. 1.—: 
Eoa-Suev, Basket.— 
This little basket con- 
Le sists of 7 an eBe- 

: : shell, which may have 
“eb a A Fee ; f the meat blown out at 
354 Tiga the ends; or, after 
boiling the egg, it may 
be quickly cut in two 
with a sharp knife. 
A pair of fine scissors 
is invaluable in this 
work, as, by using 
them very carefully, s nearly even edge may be obtained. A strip of 
white paper may be pasted over the jagged edge before the plaiting 
is pasted on. The plaiting consists of narrow ribbon, but may be of 
silk, frayed out at the top. The illustration shows how the cords 
are attached, and that a fancy star of paper is pasted over the bottom 
of the basket. If the shell be dyed, this star may be scraped off; or, 
if left white, it may be painted on. The balls are of worsted, made 
over @ circular card in the usual manner. Narrow satin ribbon is 
laid over the sides, with bows at the ends and one at the point. 

Fiavre No, 2.—Hanoinc, OrnamMEntED EGe—SxEeiu.—tThis is com- 
posed of an empty ege-shell, with a fancy star painted at each end. 
A band of ribbon heading a row of narrow ball-fringe, is about the 
egg; and to it are attached tasselled cords, by which the shell is sus- 
Betis If it be inconvenient to obtain or make the fringe, it may 

omitted in favor of anything else that may seem appropriate. 

Fieures Nos, 3 anp 7.—ORNAMENTED EasteR-Eacs.—T wo methods 
may be employed in decorating the two eggs illustrated: They 
may either be boiled very hard, or a-amall pin-hole may be made at 
each end, and the meat- blown out very (carefully, 60 as to leave the 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


shell hollow. The first method is preferable, as it leaves the shell 
perfect and of course less fragile. The designs are then painted on 
in oil or water colors, although a quicker and an almost as effective 
method of decoration is to apply decalcomanie pictures; or, for the 
striped egg, paper may be cut and pasted on. In case the striped 
egg is painted, the stripes had better be outlined with a finely pointed 
pencil or a sharp bodkin or coarse needle. 
Fiaure No, 4,—Eca-SnHett Crapiz.—This shell is dyed a rich 
_ brown, and the de- 
sign is then scratched 
about the edge, which 
is further embellished 
by a row of quilled 
satin ribbon. The 
latter is pasted on, as 
it can be applied in 
no other way. Some- 
times a tiny china 
doll is dressed in baby 
clothes and laid on a 
bed.of cotton within 
the cradle—a bit ‘of 
silky serving a8 the 
spread... To make’ the 
egg very “cute,” twin 
dolls are often used, 


tthe 


The weather clerk 
and the goddess of 
Fashion have seldom 
been so completely 
at daggers’ points as 
they are just now, 
For, instead of giving 
her devotees an early 
Spring and showing 
liberality in the mat- 
ter of sunshine, he 
proves quite contrary 
and ‘forces her and 
hér slaves, the im- 
porters, to keep their 
more seasonable and beautiful goods for brighter days, The faet of 
Kaster being late this year has also something to do with the 
lateness of the exhibition or importation of elegant fabrics, many 
buyers presuming on this circumstance and staying abroad longer 
than usual, that they may grasp with glee the very latest novelties. 

But Dame Fashion has forced the hard-hearted merchants.to give 
to her heralds, the fashion-reporters, a certain Knowledge of what 
the styles will be. And first and 
most startling is the intelligence 
that enormously wide stripes in 
very brilliant colors, developed in 
satin-finished silks, seem likely to 
usurp the place so long held by 
brocade. While these will not 
be neglected, and, indeed, are 
imported in larger patterns than 
usual, yet their length of life is 
gradually growing shorter. A 
very elegant specimen of the 
broad-striped silk shows blue, 
scarlet and cream-colored stripes 
about two inches wide, having 
smaller stripes of yellow tra- 
versing them at proper intervals. 
This material is to be developed 
in a short, round skirt, made 
very full and worn with a pol- 
onaise of blue brocaded satin. 
Fringe, combining all the shades and nearly half a yard wide, 
finishes the edges; and flots of ribbon of the three tints ornament 
one side of the polonaise. Another design shows a wide stripe 
of cardinal and narrower stripes of blue, old-gold, olive and 
mahogany ; the oddly contrasting colors being made to harmonize 
by the introduction of a pin stripe of old-gold between every two. 

nlike the other, this stripe runs around the skirt, en bayadere, and 
will be found very becoming to slender figures, though we would 
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FiGuRE No. 1.—EaG@—SHELL BASKET. 


(For Description see ‘“* Easter Eggs,’’ on Page 281.) 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


FiaureE No. 3.—ORNAMENTED EAstER-EGe. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Easter Eggs,’ on Page 261.) 


in vogue. Was this pretty? No. 


Ficures Nos. 5 axp 6.—Drooratep Easrer-Eecs.—Both of these 
eggs are hard-boiled and then dyed, after which the design is scraped 
or scratched out with any sharp-pointed instrument, Almost every 
house-wife knows how to make pretty dyes; but should this not be 


_ the case with you, any druggist will tell you how to make tinted 


ves and, more than likely, will have in his stock patent dyes that 
cost but little and color beautifully. An old method is to roll the egg 
up in red, blue, yellow or any bright colored cloth. Sew it firmly 
and then boil it half 
an hour or more, at 
the end of which 
time the color will 
have been distributed 
all over the shell. 
Bright calicoes with 
pretty designs were 
often used for this 
purpose, and the de- 
sign transferred itself 
to the egg during the 
wrocess of boiling, 

oiling “in.beet juice 
iS @ Simple recipe. for 
dyeing Easter eggs, 
and gives a pretty, 
delicate, claret color, 


advise its being re- 
stricted to the uses 
of young girls, An- 
other artistic design 
is composed Of broad 
stripes of olive and 
dark wine color. A 
narrow line of canary 
is in the center of 
the olive, and a plaid- 
like effeet is produced 
by lines of gold thread 
crossing the stripes. 
This fabric is elegant 
in the extreme; but, 
being of only two shades, its deseription seems to do it injustice, for 
it# effect is superb in a long-trained robe garnitured with gold lace. 

Of course, these materials are all magnificent—too magnificent, 


Figure No. 2.—HanGine, ORNAMENTED 
EGG—SHELL. 


(For Description see ‘* Easter Eggs,” on Page 231.) 


one is tempted to say; for they do not satisfy the need of the woman 


who has to make and carefully select her costumes, and who is nine 
times out of ten happier and derives greater enjoyment from her 
toilette than she who has to carry so. much grandeur. 

Outre toilettes seem the order 
of the day among the million- 
aires, and a specially singular 
costume is as follows: front 
width of old-gold satin, on the 
right-hand side of which is 
painted in the proper tints a 
life-size owlsurrounded by aa 
interesting family of three small 
owls; the back is arranged ins 
court train, and is of cardinal 
satin brocaded with old-gold 
The bouquets are so large thet 
eight are counted in the train, 
which is nearly four yards long. 
The neck is high, and ruffles of 
fine lace and strings of amber 
beads are worn. Ruffles of lace 
trim the ‘edges of the gloves, 
which reach above the elbow in 
the loose fashion now so much 
Was it artistic? No. Owls are 
not usually seen on ladies’ toilettes, and consequently there existed 
a want of the knowledge of the proprieties which should govern in 
the construction of every dress. 

In the early Spring days many ladies prefer black silk costumes, 
as they can display them to advantage without a wrap. A black 
silk dress is like the famous Old Guard, always to be relied on; and 
the woman who has succeeded. in, getting a good one, has secured 8 
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reat treasure. It is dress enough for a reception, yet may be worn 
ita funeral; will never offend by its rustle, for it is soft, or frou- 
rou ; and does not tire the eyes of the looker-on. The same may 
said regarding cashmere, only of course it is not so dressy or 
legant-looking. Handsome black silks are in most instances made 
vith full plaits in the back, showing the quality of the material. 
‘he French fashion of trimming the fant with two deep kilt-plait- 
igs is revived, and a short, upper scarf-drapery extending over the 
ips, a pointed Spanish basque 
‘ith a shirred front, and sleeves 
tting tight to the arms, com- 
letea favored and stylish model. 
. pretty suit, made in this way, 
accompanied by a black chip 
oke garnitured with saftrona 
yssesand jetted lace, and black 
ousquetaire gloves. As it is in- SS SS ae ee 
nded for early Spring, a shirred » AAR 
rap Of silk, lined with plain yel- 
w Surah, is also added for out- 
yor wear. Shirred wraps, d la 
other Hubbard, accompanied ys 
y a shirred silk bonnet and a 3 
2ritable Mother Hubbard bag, 3 
e being extensively made by 
odistes for wear during the 
ionths of April and May and for 
iy cool days that may come dur- 
ig the Summer. They are quaint and pretty-looking and give an 
jd but attractive look to a young figure, portraying charmingly an 
tline picture of the famous dame, as she, with money in bag, “went 
the baker’s’’ to buy some bread for the famous dog who unmer- 
fully rent her heart with sorrow and then danced a jig with glee. 
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Ficure No. 4.—Eq@q—-SHELL CRADLE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Easter Eggs,” on Page 282.) 


a skirt of olive satin. A more conspicuous piece displays a fawn- 
colored ground with fan-shaped figures of cardinal, but, as this has 
an up-and-down, it will be found to require more goods than an in- 
distinct pattern, an economy that ladies are sometimes apt to forget. 
As we announced last month, flannels and cloth-finished goods will 
be largely used during the coming season. So great a demand has 
been made for the lovely French-gray tints, that it is hard to find just 
the right shade. Odd tints in mahogany, green and blue are also 
largely sought after. It seems 

likely that bright plaid silks, 
Surahs probably, will furnish the 
cuffs, collar and, when a round 
waist is worn, the belt, for these 
cloth suits. A very pretty black 
one displays a smooth surface; 
it is made with a full skirt 
standing out so stiffly that one 
imagines a tiny hoop-skirt is 
worn too; plaitings a-quarter of 
a yard wide trim the skirt, two 
being the number; the scarf-like 

- drapery in front is finished with 
machine-stitching; and at the 
back are full widths of the ma- 
terial, looped high on one side 
and allowed to hang straight on 
the other. The basque has a 

' coat skirt and is ornamented 

with Surah silk cuffs and collar, the design being the old-fashioned, 
black-and-white shepherd’s plaid. Jet buttons close the front, and a 
handkerchief of Surah is knotted under a linen collar, that, being 
straight and narrow, has something of a clerical look. The poke 
hat of black chip is worn over the face and is trimmed with black 


FIGURES Nos. 5 aND 6.—DECORATED EasTER-EGGs.—(For Description see ‘‘ Easter Eggs,” on Page 282.) 


~ Notwithstanding the quantity of elegant goods introduced, there 
re plenty of beautiful, inexpensive materials, and certainly these 
re of most importance to the average woman. Foulard silks seem 
kely to be in as great, if not greater, favor than they were last year, 
nd as new and striking designs are shown, they are very tempting 
a their appearance. Although 
he goods are narrow and a 
umber of yards seem to be 
eeded for a dress of foulard, it 
; not necessarily an expensive 
ress, as SO much service can be 
rotten out of it, and oh! ~vhata 
dliss, it looks cool and really is 
o,and does uot have to pay a 
ingle visit to the laundry. Some 
f the new patterns are displayed 
ordinary silk grounds, while 
thers, a little more expensive, 
iave a satin surface. A specially 
itylish suit has a silk background 
i creamy white, and is covered 
with big and little, polka-spots 
irranged in charming juxtaposi- 
ion. A polonaise of this mate- 
ial, made in the style now in 
rogue and trimmed with black Spanish lace and buttoned with bell- 
thaped pearl buttons, would be stylish over a black silk skirt—not 
recessarily a new one—trimmed with two wide kilt-plaitings. An- 
other design has a cream-white satin ground covered with straight 
igures of olive-blue and cardinal, in the pattern seen in the percales 
used for gentlemen’s shirts. If an entire suit of this were made, 
Languedoc lace and flots of parti-colored ribbon would form the 
proper trimming; but a polonaise of it would be pretty worn: over 


FIGURE No. 7.—ORNAMENTED EASTER-Eq@. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Easter Eggs,’’ on Page 231.) 


ostrich tips springing from a bunch of white chrysanthemums. The 
black gloves of peau de suéce fit loosely and have bangles of silver 
worn outside of them, one wide bangle extending over the sleeve. 
It is a little early to speak positively of grenadines, but those 
already seen show a decided tendency to large plaid or else minute 
Armure effects. It may seem 
singular, but of late years gren- 
adines have been more generally 
worn in the Fall than during the 
Summer. They are in most in- 
stances heavily embossed, and it 
° is usually best to make them 
with two linings, and conse- 
quently they are excessively 
warm. Merchants have found 
this out, and therefore import 
and display their grenadines later 

in the season. 

Buntings seem destined to con- 
tinued popularity, and are shown 
in beautiful qualities in all the 
standard colors and some new 
light shades. Singularly un- 
healthy-looking yellows partak- 
ing of a green tinge, and pinks 

decidedly bilious in hue, are exasperating to the eye that has not 
yet been educated to them. It would be an imposibility to say they 
will be becoming, but, if they take, as they seem likely to do, it 
follows that they must be admired. Possibly, by the time of their 
adoption the eye will be in a better state of culture, and use will 
beeutify what now seems glaring and in terrible taste. 

Nun’s-vailing is shown in lovelyypale_ shades, that look as if the 
moonlight had glanced jat;;'them, and >given )them an added luster. 
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Sometimes a little advice becomes necessary, and just here it is 
best to say, “Do not be deluded into buying cheap nun’s-vailing, 
so-called—the real material is more expensive than fine cashmere 
and the sleazy imitations that are sold, at low figures will not be found 
worth the making up. Instead of retaining the soft, clinging grace 
that attaches itself to the real Simon Pure, they will soon grow 

“stringy” and will pull out of place. It is much better to get 
bunting or a light quality of cashmere that one is certain is good 
and that will look well all the season. 

A bunting dress, intended for house wear, has a ful skirt with a 
demi-train, not laid out in smooth train style, but allowed to cling to 
the figure. A broad hem is around the bottom, and ashort distance 
above it is worked a strip of colored embroidery in crewels, the 
dexign being white daisies with golden centers. The scarf-drapery 
is bordered with the same in front, but the bouffant effect produced 
in the back is such that no finish is needed but ahem. The round 
waist, shirred to fit, appears elaborate because of the sleeves, which 
are puffed from wrist to arm's-eye, embroidered bands being laid 
between the puffs. A Louis Quatorze ruche of fine erépe lisse 
dresses the neck, and tiny pearl pins are employed to retain it in 
position. Now, this toilette is not an impossibility, though it is very 
graceful and specially artistic. Almost all girls know how to do 
crewel work, and for those who have no chance to learn, bands of 
some brocaded material. of plain satin or jet, may be apphed in 
place of the embroidery. 

House dresses, intended solely for house wear, will be found an 
immense saving of street toilettes, preserving them in their pristine 
freshness for the promenade. Various tints of havane and green, 
that may be called ‘‘new ", are attractive and stylish looking in fine 
cloths for street, business and travelling purposes. Very light 
shades of Aavane are preferred, which makes one sad, as the darker 
shades are more generally becoming, As cardinal combines particu- 


WASHABLE DRESS 


Some of the most elegant dresses of the season will be made of 
washable fabrics. You wonder at the word ‘elegant” as applied to 
them, but—to let you into a little secret—it is not the material that 
makes a dress elegant, but the design and the fit. Almost anyone 
will look “dowdy” in an ill-cut dress, be it of velvet or satin, while 
a dainty cambric, perfect in shape and outline, and garnitured as it 
should be, is an example of beauty, which, in the general admiration 
accorded it, is certain of continued popularity. Which tiny sermon- 
ette, being condensed, means, *‘ cut your calicoes, lawns, cambrics and 
satins as they deserve to be, and vou will realize how they can 
become elegant.” 

Some time ago we only thought of cotton fabrics as those that 
had to visit the laundry each week, but now—and we should be 
thankful for it—there are lovely goods introduced that, with a little 
care and considerable pressing, may be worn all Summer and never 
suffer at the hands of the relentless mistress of the tub. Foremost 
among these may be cited the “satines.” At the first glance one is 
tempted to say, the ‘‘satins"’; for the glossy surface is so beautiful 
that it seems an Impossibility for it to be anything else than real satin. 
Plain, dark colors are displayed for skirts, aud figured goods to 
natch furnish the over-dress. A very lovely suit has a dark, plum- 
colored skirt, trimmed with two deep kilt-plaitings of the same. 
The polonaise has a plum-colored ground, upon which are scattered 
large, pale-blue convolvuli. It is draped tolerably high over the hips, 
and is slightly bouffant in the back. Very yellow Languedoc lace 
trims the edge, and a mull handkerchief, edged with the same lace, 
dresses the neck. A cream-colored Milan straw hat garnitured 
with short tips of plum shading into blue, and a parasol made of the 
figured satine, complete the costume. A similar design has a dark 
brown ground, with scarlet poppies upon it. Sections of the figured 
goods are introduced in the kilt-plaitings on the skirt, producing a 
very good effect. 

In fine cambrics: are shown some beautitul and also some outre 
designs. Stripes of scarlet and white, blue and white, lavender and 
white, brown and white, and black and white are intended to be used 
as skirts, with plain cambric over-dresses matching the solid color. 
The scarlet and white will be found a pretty trimming for boys’ cos- 
tumes, forming collar, cuffs and pockets on white linen or piqué suits. 
The old-fashioned “blue and white” china colors are attractive and 
apt to prove becoming. They are in cambrics of a soft, light quality, 
and are the veritable designs so familiar to us on the cups and 
saucers dear to the hearts of our ancestors, A dress of this material 
shows an under-skirt trimmed with two scanty ruffles, an over-skirt 
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larly well with this tint, we may expect to see a liberal use of tnr-. 
ming:—that is, body trimmings—of cardinal Surah. The green i 
brightening until it is almost the bona-fide Lincolo green, or the ur’ 
favored by Rosalind. If it continues to grow brighter, its use wi: 
be limited to blondes, as it is one of the most trying colors in ?:- 
world for brunettes, except in its blackish tints. © When combine: 
with brown, it is modified; but as cloth combinations are n° | 
favored, it would be well for the brunettes to form a color leaz:. 
protesting against the enlightenment of the green. A special: | 
pretty suit has a very full skirt, and another, that suggests the us?! 
crinoline, is ornamented with a triple or rose quilling almost a-quar::: 
of a yard deep. The over-skirt of the latter costume was draped ~ | 
that it presented a double effect, the back portion hanging ° 
straight, free outlines only relieved by drooping cords of st. 
heavily seeded with green beads. The postillion basque is orm: 
mented and made to appear habit-like by the use of green frogs a: 
drooping cords similar to those used on the hussar costume. Alin 
collar, high but rolling, is fastened with a lace pin of Etruscan ¢v:. 
enamelled in green and representing a paint-brush surmounted it ur 
center by a crossed easel and palette (the fair wearer is an artist 7 
more senses of the word than one, for, beside her ability to transf- 
beautiful things to her canvas, she knows how to robe “ the hun: 
form divine”). White linen cuffs turn back on the sleeves, but 1+ 
hnen links are inviatble. The hat is of éeru chip, a very dark sisi 
trimmed with a long, full, green feather and a bunch of creaz. 
roses, so yellow they almost match the color of the hat. Crear: 
colored gloves of undressed kid, long and loose-fitting, finish t.. 
picture of a wonderfully beautiful toilette, conceived, designed 22 
made by a wonderfully economical woman. After ‘looxing al. 
who would not, like Thomas Haynes Bayly, exclaim of other bi 
ones, 


“Without a green suit, they would blush to be seen.” 


FABRICS. 


draped high and ornamented with a close pattern of Torchon la. 
and a plaited waist belted in with a china-blue ribbon. A Ine. 
collar and cuffs form the lingerie. 

Very serviceable goods are percales with dark green, mahogar. 
blue or plum colored grounds, covered thickly with etchings of wi: 
in tiny arabesque, Oriental or floral designs. These are the go: 
that make charming breakfast and morning dresses for the bx 
housekeeper who, spite the many demands on her time, wish- 
always to look thoroughly nice. Pretty buttons and an immaculate 
linen collar will be all the garnitures needed for such toilettes. 

Faint blue percales are thickly covered with Japanese ideas in 'l: | 
shape of queer fans, curves and oddly shaped flowers in dull gei: 
and mahogany. Others have a white ground, with pomegranst 
blossoms lavishly thrown upon it; while others, attractive and co:'- 
looking, have upon their white surface the purple-blue flower «! 
the Virginia creeper. 

Many of the French cambrics are so fine that it is difficult te 
distinguish them from lawns. The Parisian designers cling wil. 
much tenacity to bordered goods, and certainly have displayed ther 
genius in that line this season. A dark prune has tiny flowers ol 
pale-pink, blue and yellow upon it, while the border shows trefo. 
shapes of the same colors, with a massed background of the minute 
flowers. Another has a cream-colored ground, with fern tangs 
and roses upon it, while its border displays the ripened gifts 
Pomona mingled with the early blossoms of the fruit tree. 4 
thoroughly new design has a white ground, over which a 
arabesques of china-blue in the medieval style, and the accompaly- 


‘ing border looks as if it might have been copied from some chur’ 


built during the Middle Ages. 

The popularity of satines and cambrics has rather injured the dems!:! 
for ginghams and Cheviots, and, althqugh there are some new patterns 
the general effect is so much like that of last season that they a> 
not particularly attractive to the eye. Ginghams in large, grant 
plaids may be seen, but, while the combination of colors may be: 
novelty, the design is not sufficiently new to cause one to adv: 
one’s most intimate friend to purchase them. More desirable patter! 
show broken checks in colors that may be best likened to sn 
percale skirtings. Hair-line threads of blue, black and scarlet ar 
commingled in plaid fashion on a white ground, and are really Ur 
only ones so far seen that can be entirely recommended. In 
Cheviots, the ticking style is still preferred, though faint blues ax 
delicate pinks are noticeable. 

Last vear, earnest efforts were made,to;induce American ladies 
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wear the white piqué so popular in Paris, but they were not success- 
ful. Again it is predicted that it will be largely worn, but only time 
will prove the truth of this statement. Napery designs, and more 
especially that quaker-like pattern known as the “ snow-drop ”, seem 
most sought after. 

Lawns, both foreign and domestic, display floral designs with 
borders, Examination not only proves the flowers on these goods 
to be beautiful to look at, but botanists aver that, in many instances, 
thev are exact copies from Nature herself. 

White mull, it is likely, will be considered the most desirable 
dress for evening. It is poetic to look at and beautifying in 
effect. It drapes so gracefully and artistically that it adds 
wonderfulty to the figure of the wearer. If she be slender, much 
of it may be massed together and a fuller appearance will be 
given; if she be sufficiently rounded, it may be made simply 
and allowed to fall in its own perfect curves that display the 
grace of the human form to wonderful advantage. As it has no 
stittiess to lose, it may be worn a long time without washing; 
aud as it is full-dress or not, as the occasion calls for, it becomes 
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a thing of great value “to a penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree,” 
a pretty face and a desire to look the right way at the right 
time. A bewitching dress of mull, made at home by the wearer 
herself, shows a skirt with a shirred front-gore after the manner 
of the satin skirts of last Winter; full ruffles a-quarter of a 
yard deep finish the bottom; and a scarf-drapery, trimmed with 
Languedoc lace, is shirred up in the center of the front, draped in 
panier fashion over the hips and made to form large, bouffant loops 
in the back. The round waist is shirred to fit the figure, and a 
double ruff of Languedoc lace encircles the throat and is fastened 
with a silver lace-pin. <A belt of heliotrope satin-ribbon terminates 
in a three-looped bow at the left side, and a coquettish-looking bow 
of the same is placed on one side of the hair, which is arranged 
high, because it is becoming in that style. Truly, a picture was 
formed tc delight the soul of some budding genius, some Millais or 
Burne Jones, who, not being above the picturesque as offered in 
beautiful dressing, could perceive the value of the effect of this dress, 


‘More soft and white than milk.” 


MATERIALS FOR MOURNING WEAR. 


As sorrow almost always refines and softens the face of the suf- 
ferer, so the dress of woe seems to have a soothing effect on the 
wearer and tones down all harshness of feature or expression until 
a quiet-looking picture is presented to the world at large. This is 
a recognized fact, and one of which painters and poets have often 
avaiied themselves. Beautiful mourning is really the most elegant 
dress that can be worn, and now that the mourner is not forced 
during the Summer months to suffer in bombazine or Henrietta cloth, 
there is much to be thankful for. 

In this age of progress, attention—and minute attention at that 
—is paid to every department of dress; and that the department of 
mourning is not neglected, is proven by the fact that entirely 
black, deep-mourning fabrics are manufactured, which are light 
in weight and suited to the days when old Sol beams most glori- 
ously and warm. 

First among those for deepest mourning must be cited French 
bombazine. It is a harder twist than the ordinary bombazine, not 
so heavy and really ‘‘ sheds” the dust—a very strong recommenda- 
tion to one who has endured the brushing of a heavy bombazine 
and the attempt, too often fruitless, to free it from all the abomin- 
able minute particles known under the general name of “dust.” 

Lighter qualities of Henrietta cloth, that drape exquisitely, and 
silk-and-wool tamise, are the next in demand. 

A combination of silk and wool as thin as crépe de Chine is a lovely 
material and would develop into beautiful evening toilettes for 
those who are lightening their mourning. 

Canton crape is used by those who do not wish to wear silk and 
yet desire an elegant dress. It is fine and silky in texture, and as it 
has to be made over black silk, is usually found a very expensive 
costume. 

Cashmere is especially favored for lighter mourning dress. Its 
pliability, and the graceful drapery effects that may be attained by its 
use, recommend it highly to buyers. Camel’s-hair cashmere is very 
soft, and so fine that one thinks of drawing it through the proverbial 
ring. Cachemire des Indes is particularly soft and light, and one who 
is fated to choose between it and camel’s-hair cashmere will not 
regret the childish expedient of closing the eyes and laying the hand 
on the piece wanted. For, with the eyes open, a woman of good 
taste would infallibly want both. 

As an education in the ethics of dress is a necessity to the admir- 
ation of a camel’s-hair shawl, so an education of the eye must 
become necessary to the admiration of the real camel's-hair in black 
goods, Itmay be very elegant, but it certainly is not very prepos- 
sexsing on first acquaintance, as it is rough and generally peculiar- 
looking on the surface. Time, that great modifier, will, no doubt, 
teach one and all its beauty. ; 

Merino and delaine in good, jet black are, so merchants say, con- 
tinnally called for, which is a proof—and the best one—that they are 
larrely worn. They make graceful and inexpensive house-dresses, 
that seem never to wear out. 

Under the general name of “ French suitings ” is comprised a large 
class of goods that are a clear black in color and display on their sur- 
face, stripes, plaids and Armure patterns. 

Bayonnaise is made more dressy this season by having designs in 
plaids and stripes, but one must acknowledge that the plain mate- 
nial so familiar to us last Summer is prettier and certainly more desir- 


able for mourning than any of the later and more elaborate designs. 

Momie cloths are imported with borders of checks and stripes, and 
will, it is probable, be very popular, as they make up stylishly and 
wear well. 

Crape cloths are in three different grades—one silk-and-wool, one 
cotton-and-wool, and the best all-silk. These materials, like crépe de 
Chine and other familiar mourning materials, may be cited as always 
in good taste. 

Nun’s-vailing, from its lightness and comparative sheerness, seems 
to almost belong to the class of grenadines, and yet it lacks entirely 
the wiry feeling that is apparent in the best grenadines, and, conse- 
quently, to an artistic eye, is to be preferred. It does not need so 
heavy a lining, and therefore is a cooler dress then one made of 
grenadine. 

Something entirely new in the grade of grenadines is the fabric 
known as “mourning grenadine.” It is particularly intended for 
mourning wear, but has not one particle of luster. The designs are, 
as befits the material, unobtrusive; tiny Armures being preferred. 
Ordinary grenadine has this season become extra-ordinary, the pat- 
terns are so wonderful and new. The close basket-Armure is largely 
used, and, after that, more elaborate designs arechosen. An elegant, 
sample shows a checker-board design. One square is lace work, on 
which is in silk a rosebud; and the next square is heavily embossed 
in silk to form a strange-looking hieroglyphic. Enormous tulips and 
snow-balls are represented on some specimens, while diamonds and 
squares, and architectural symbols ctrongly suggestive of the Masonic 
craft, appear upon others, A magnificent piece, that can only be 
used in the lightest stage of woe, has a floriated pattern traversed 
by a plush stripe. 

Foulard silks are so cool, so dressy and so pretty, that thev bid 
fair this season to outrival their popularity of last year. The 
designs are not particularly new, but they are good and suitable for 
mourning wear, which cannot be said of all materials. Pere: pois 
and tiny flowers of white on black grounds are most desirable and 
popular. The same figures are printed on black cashmeres which 
are to be chosen for wrappers and house-dresses. India foulard, 
while it looks the same as ordinary foulard, is finer and softer, and 
will, it is said, stand laundering with the same grace as is observed 
in white muslin. In purchasing a foulard, it is well to notice 
whether it is plain or twilled. The twilled will, we believe, not 
crush so easily as the other. 

In thin goods, cambrics and batistes are shown in foulard designs, 
which, by-the-bye, seem to predominate over all other patterns this 
season. Percales, ginghams and calicoes display minute white or 
black plaids, stripes and figures upon opposing grounds. 

Plain black, thin goods seem to display a deeper blackness, and 
consequéntly are more attractive than ever before. 

For extremely deep mourning, such as is worn by widows, fluted 
crape should constitute the lingerie; but for lighter wear, crépe lisse, 
either white or black, has been sanctioned by general use. 

Many questions are asked us in regard to crape as trimming, and 
it may be stated that more and more elegant crape is being used, 
entire dresses and coats being made of it; but unless elegant crape 
can be gotten, it is best to have your costume trimmed with pipings 
of the material. 

Vails range in Jength from one(vard and asquarter to two and 
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a-half. When they are of extra length, it is customary to fasten 
them in the middle, allowing them to fall at both the back and front. 
The usual method, however, is to have them fastened with crape bars 
and then falling over the face, in time turned back, and not caught 
at one side, but permitted to flow in full, long folds down the back. 

Tarlatan bows on widows’ bonnets are not as much favored as 
formerly, all black being considered most proper, though the small 
caps with fluted borders are considered necessities for house-wear. 

Gray stockings. clocked with black, are worn by those who 
object to black hose, because of their hability to soil the skin. 


Handkerchiefs are not so deeply bordered, a very wide border 
being considered ostentatious. Indeed, many persons im the deejines 
mourning use perfectly plain white mouchoirs. 


Jet is the only allowable jewelry, but really good taste asserts 


that no jewelry, unless it be a jet lace-pin, is within the bounds vi 


her domain. Even if jet jewelry be selected, its unlimited use is a . 


bad as the wearing of gold or diamonds. 
A large assortment of mourning: goods may be found in the reta? 


department of Messrs, Arnold, Constable & Co., Broadway ar. | 


Nineteenth street, New York City. 


STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


The admiration evinced hy French modistes for the application of 
kilt-plaitings on costumes is fully sympathized in by those of this 
country, and this stylish method of trimming bids fair to become 
one of the most popular of the season. By the exercise of a little 
thought, kilt-plaitings may be made becoming to stout and slender 
forms alike; the former wearing one long plaiting, which appar- 
ently adds to her height; and the latter looking stouter when she 
has a skirt garnitured with two or three, narrow, full plaitings. The 
very fine plaits in vogue a couple of seasons ago are not admired— 
a medium width is preferred, and the stiff look given by the plaiting- 
machine is pulled out, so that the trimming possesses more graceful 
curves. A black bunting dress is ornamented with two kilts. The 
polonaise is draped high, turned up in front d la laveuse, and closed 
with seeded jet buttons. The sleeves have a puff midway of the 
length, and passementerie bands are arranged along the sides of the 
puff. Sections of passementerie are placed over the loopings. A 
black rough-and-ready poke trimmed with jetted lace, black gants 
de suede, and a black silk umbrella, finish the costume. 

Next in prominence to kilts as trimmings, come shirrings, which 
form elaborate and, when properly arranged, graceful methods of 
ornamentation. Butoh! ye fair ones, unless the shirred portions 
are regularly done and properly pulled, your garniture will not reach 
your ideal. Silk twist will be found to be the best to use, and 
you must remember to pull all your threads together, slowly and 
regularly, The sewing peculiar to our grandmothers is the kind 
that makes effective shirrings, but most of this generation have for- 
gotten, or never learned, the art of beautiful sewing. Lovely 
“Mother Hubbard” cloaks, made of satin de Lyon and fitted to the 
form by means of close shirrings, are much worn and will be pop- 
ular during the Suminer for cool days, These wraps are specially. 
becoming to slender forms, and as the work forms the trimming— 
usually the most expensive portion of an elegant wrap—, they will 
be found within the reach of people who are not millionaires. A 
very becoming one, and simple in design, is to be worn with a black 
brocade dress on Easter. The material used is very glossy satin de 
Lyon, and the lining is of pale lavender Surah. Bows of lavender 
and black satin ribbon, arranged in trefoil fashion, close the front, 
and a drooping combination of loops and ends depends from each 
sleeve. 

Cascades, alike of ribbon and lace, are noticeable in recent importa- 
tions; and the fact that merchants have raised the price of black 
ribbon, speaks loudly in favor of an increased use of it. The ribbon 
is arranged in the stiff floés familiar to us all, and in some instances 
is placed on the left side near the front, and in others on the right 
side far back among the drapery. On dull goods, such as serge, 
bunting or cashmere, black satin ribbon is preferred; but on bro- 
cade, satin, silk or the airy, diaphanous grenadine, heavy grosgrain 
is chosen. The lace cascades are made in the usual manner, though 
rather more fullness is observed. In black, real thread, French and 
Spanish laces have the preference; in white, Languedoc, point 
daurtiilac (which is Mirecourt re-christened), Valenciennes and Span- 
ish are oftenest seen. The cascades are mounted on stiff net and 
so need not Le permanent attachments to one dress, but may be 
used to beautify two or three. A pale blue satine, intended for a 
pure blonde, has a skirt trimmed with three narrow kiltings, and a 
polonaise buttoned with pinkish Roman-pearl buttons and edged 
with Languedoc lace. A cascade of lace starts from the left side 
and, curving low among the side-draperies, becomes extinguished 
and hid from mortal view under jlots of blue satin ribbon. A 
cream-colored chip hat, drooping low over the face, is lavishly 
trimmed with lace and blre Narcissus, and a parasol, made of the 
satine, serves to tone down the burning rays of the sun. Point 
daurillae is of the same mesh as Mirecourt, the distinctive pattern 
‘of a fern-leaf seeming to be the only reason for giving it a new 
name. It wil] be an exquisite trimming for mull, Swiss or French 


muslin dresses, The expense incurred in purchasing it is not great 


but, as it is very fine, care will have to be exercised in making it psr | 


as an investment. Fairies seern to have woven it, and so the fain 
who wear it must handle it tenderly and lift it with care, as it} 
“fashioned so slenderly.” 

Torchon lace, as well as its strony compatriot, Russian, will 
used in trimming the neutral-tinted lawns, cambrics and _ peral-: 
that will pay numerous visits to the laundry and each time mu 
come out looking as good as new. ‘A pretty percale dress for hou 
wear displays a cream-colored ground, over which are scaitere: 


an 


primroses of various Watteau tints. “The skirt is trimmed with two | 


scanty ruffles; the over-dress is daintily looped and ornamente: 
with a frill of Russian lace; while the plaited waist is belted outs::: 
and has the edge stitched by the machine. A flaring linen culls: 
trimmed with Russian lace, is worn; and knotted in front is a prey 
blue ribbon, White pearl buttons are used for closing. And jit 
here let us say, do not indulge in very fancy buttons on youu 
wash dresses—they look out of place and give the otherwise char- 
ing costume a tawdry air. Of course, you can have expens.: 
buttons; but let them be pure or: smoked pearl, and on ven 
etherial-looking toilettes, such as mull, Swiss or any very she 
material, use tiny lace buttons, which you will find the most suitable. 
On such airy-looking fabrics there must not seem to exist the necer- 
sity for holding anything together—they should look as if put 
by some fairy godmother and held in position by their own beauty. 

Foulard silks will be self-trimmed, particularly the dark-colored 
ones. lots of parti-colored ribbon will supply additional ornameit, 


and the light colors will, to a certain extent, be garnitured wid | 


white lace. | 
Jet and steel trimmings seem determined to rigidly hold ther 


position in regard to brocade, satin, silk and grenadine. As We — 


predicted early in the season, the furore—for it amounts to that—icr 
stcel beads is wonderful. Superb designs are conceived, manufac: 
tured, and sold immediately upon exhibition, so that the unportez, 


like Oliver Twist, continually cries for “more.” Steel makes 3 ¢ 


wonderfully rich trimming, but ladies who have not an extensive 
wardrobe that is often renewed, are warned «ygainst following ths 
style, as it is certain to be evanescent. The fashionable world wi! 


grow tired of it and then acknowledge that “the game is not wort, 
the candle.” On the other hand, black silk, trimmed with reb-— 


looking cut-jet, is always handsome and is certain to remain 1 


fashion for some time. If you wish to nake a good display of your 


passementerte, we would not advise you to trim with strips of it, but 


rather to get that which may be applied in sections and made to — 


sparkle and glitter here, there and everywhere. Satin de Lon 
costumes, when trimmed with jet, are elegant in appearance and 
will be found less expensive than heavy grosgrain, and lighter fer 
Summer wear. A stylish conception shows a dress of black satia ue 
Lyon,. with an adjustable train. Its elaborate trimmings are of 
lengthwise, shirred sections and kilt-plaitings, while a balayeuse oi 
Languedoc lace is arranged under the edges of the train, The frez: 
of the dress is looped nigh on the hips and fastened under a stp & 
passementerie consisting of three, large ivy-leaves, The back-drape'y 
is bouffant, and its edges are simply finished with a deep het. 
The pointed basque arches over the hips, thus displaying the 
loopings of the tablier, A shirred portion is placed over the clositz 
in front, and an ivy-leaf of the jet is laid in each of the pvints 4 
triple-plaited ruche of crépe lisse, fastened with a lace pin, supple 
the neck-dressing; and the tight-fitting sleeves, cach decorated with 
an ivy-leaf, are finished with frills of French lace. A Fanehcil 
bonnet of the material, covered with a handkerchief of net beaded 
with jet and further ornamented with three full ostrich tips, is wer!- 
Placed securely in the hair, and projecting from underneath t 
bonnet, is one of the fashionablo jet combs known as the “ beret. 
Loose-fitting gloves of black kid are held in position by p?"" 
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bonheur bracelets, three on each arm. Altogether, the lady so 
costumed was very pleasant to look upon and had consequently 
{ultilled as a woman one of her duties to the world. 

Cloth and flannel suits are frequently ornamented around the 
elves of the skirts with rose-quillings. They are nearly a- 
quarter of a yard wide, and, if the material is reversible, or if 
it ix lined, every third plaiting is caught down to produce a fan- 
lixe effect and so display the lining. Fine kilt-plaitings are also 
arranged in this way. Cardinal, dark green and bright plaid Surah 
are used for lining these trimmings. A seal-brown suit of pressed 
cluth is finished with a quilling lined with green, a dark green has 
one lined with esthetic red, and a blue is made brilliant by the use 
of bright plaid. Collars and cuffs will be found to constitute a large 
part of the garnitures for Summer suits. Plaited collars of mull, 
edged with lace, have long mull ends finished in the same manner, 
wlich are to be tied in an enormous Directoire bow and made to 
serve, as they do, for the only body-trimming. For those not 
blessed with the faculty for tying graceful bows, long, very long 
jabots are added to these collars, and, as they are particularly de- 
sirable for young, slender forms and becoming to sweet, old faces, 
it 13 likely that they will be very popular. The fancy for having 
untrimmed bodices necessitates the use of elaborate neck-dressing, 
save in the case of exquisite figures. 

The Bernhardt fashion of wearing a high, full ruche, with a large 
bouquet on one side, is stylish and suitable for young faces, but is 
not advisable for those who have to look far back when thinking 
of their youth. While apparently simplicity itself, the enormous 
sttin trefoil bow now worn at the waist is the work of a master 
hand, and shé who has succeeded in making one that does not look 
home-made and really possesses the Frenchy look peculiar to the 
inported article, may with true pride feel that she is a genius! And 
be very sure that her talent will be a subject of envy among her 
sister women. Lavender, dark-cardinal, pale-blue and deep-yellow 
are the colors quoted as favorites for these massive bows, which are 
so lovely that, to her who is not blessed with one, a funereal joke is 
apparent when it is announced that the bow is not, but the ’arrowed 
feeling is present. 

Sleeves are still finished with frills of black or white lace, oftenest 
the former. The faced sleeve, turned back, is most popular with the 
happy few who possess handsome wrists, those beautifully shaped, 
white wrists that can afford to dispense with a finish of lace, ruching 
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or linen. She who has a plump wrist frequently grieves over its 
redness, but this can be modified by the black lace; while she who 
has a long, slender wrist strongly suggestive of anatomical studies, 
does best when she uses full frills of lace, or, if she can, of crépe 
lisse. Unfortunately, the latter is so frail that it can only be used 
on state occasions, but the charming effect of it then will bea great 
pleasure alike to the wearer and to the interested looker-on. To 
people who never think, these things seem very trivial; but so do 
the wild-flowers that trim, truly trim, the mossy beds of the forest. 

The high priest of Fashion is always represented as a woman, and 
here is her little sermon: “ My sisters, strive to be beautiful—beau- 
tiful in the simple calico or the magnificent silk; make yourselves 
lovely objects for the eye, and the contemplation of the beautifu! 
outside will tend to make a beautiful inner nature. Despise not 
little things—the trimmings alike of your costume and your nature, 
and be sure that they correspond or combine, Let not the fiery red 
of temper be united with a ribbon of the same shade, but take the 
heavenly blue, in gazing at which the eye will teach the mind the 
beauty of calmness. The Quaker knew best of all the symbolism of 
color, and, to attain serenity, used serene tints. Think well of your- 
self, your positisn and your means, and then make your raiment to 
suit all three. When this end is attained, do you know what you 
will be? The loveliest ornamentation on the face of the earth. 
There never was created a thoroughly ugly woman, but there are 
hundreds who have become so because they refuse to take heed to 
the words of the charmer, who in this case warns wisely. Remem- 
ber that to be lovely means to be Iuved, and no woman can afford 
to throw away such blessings as are contained in the being loved. 
From the little one who lisps ‘Pretty mamma’ to the big masculine 
specimen who, for lack of other words, can only say ‘How very nice 
you look,’ the charm possessed by beauty is felt and testified to. 
Cultivate it, oh! ye women, for it is a powerful weapon and a won- 
derful blessing.” So preached the goddess to one of her elect few, 
but who could resist giving her counsel to the world at large? Every 
poet but one has recognized the beauty given to beauty by lovely 
robing, and he who wrote the following deserves to be forgotten, for 
he did not know anything about the matter when he said, 


** Loveliness 
Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, 
But is, when unadorned, adorned the most.” 
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SPRING 


The old adage that “when a woman will, she will” is again proven 
tv be a truth by the persistency with which Dame Fashion places 
laree bonnets on the heads of her fair followers. . The “pokes” of 
Winter are Liliputians beside those introduced for Summer wear, 
and most blessed are the milliners, for the quantity of trimming lit- 
erally piled on these chapeaux will make thin the most plethoric 
purse and so bring joy to the heart of the designer. And most 
heautiful are these trimmings; but then they have to be so, or else 
they could not be put on the beautiful straw structures that are by 
no means “airy trifles” in size, even if they are in weight. 

The shape most favored is an enlarged poke, and next to it 
comes an enlarged Bernhardt, and then modifications of the Tam 
O'Shanter. Some—in fact, nearly all—of the last-named shape have 
4 brim attached. This may be bent in any coquettish way pre- 
ferred, and then the hat is worn back on the head; but if the brim 

allowed to remain straight, the jaunty head-covering is worn over 
the eyes in the same way as the English turban. 

The Fanchon, with a Marie Stuart back, is developed in Tuscan 
ail Milan braids, as well as in the lace straw of last season. Paris- 
lan bonnets are oftenest of this lace straw, and numerous pokes of 
tuls style are seen unlined, and therefore showing the hair to good 
ulvantage. Chip bonnets are seldom seen plain—they are usually 
'tiumed with straw braids or else have insertions of straw lace. 
Few dead-white bonnets are noticeable, the fancy seeming to be for 
(ven tints of éeru and various dark shades. 

Rough-and-ready straws are likely to be even more popular 
than they were last season, and as a little trimming gives them an 
artistic look, they are recommended to those who have good taste 
anda slender purse. Green, claret, bronze, dark-blue and old-gold 
are the colors of the rough-and-ready, a number of black shapes and 
very few white ones being seen. 

It was authoritively said that no feathers would be worn, 
but as they arc the incarnation of gracefulness, La Mode herself 
could not bear to banish them entirely, and so some very elegant 
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ones are seen on imported bonnets. A singular and yet a good idea 
is the making of a feather suitable for the sea-side, which will not 
lose its curl. Crimped silk fringe is the material employed, and the 
effect is more than good. These “‘sea-side ” feathers are pliable and 
may be made to droop in any graceful way. A bunch of them, 
arranged on a large, black rough-and-ready straw, were of shaded 
cardinal, that, commencing with the faintest pink tint, gradually 
deepened into a deep, dark red. 

But oh! the flowers! Surely, it is a sacrilege to call them artificial; 
for the makers must have been near in kindred to Dame Nature and 
had a touch of her genius. There are bunches upon bunches of pale 
lavendar lilacs, which upon examination prove to have real, true 
twigs of the lilac bush attached to them! Forget-me-nots and 
mignonette are bunched together; real, true cowslip balls, such as 
you made in your childhood, lie beside them; while yellow and red 
poppies look sleepy and magnificent in size and coloring as they 
attempt to overshadow the smaller darlings of the earth. Gorgeous, 
velvet violets and pansies are tied together with artistic taste, 
and a singular combination displays gray Quaker-ladies and yellow 
buttercups grouped together! Enormous bunches of these flowers, 
as well as roses, convolvuli, snow-balls, fuchsias, heliotrope, orange- 
blossoms and carnations, are for the sides of bonnets, but scem 
scarcely as new as the full, long rope of buds and blossoms that 
depends from the back of a fashionable chapeau, reaching almost to 
the waist of the wearer. Small flowers, mingled with leaves or sm- 
lax, are used for these ropes, or else the buds of the full-blown bou- 
quet seen on the left side of bonnet. 

Steel takes a prominent position among the garnitures of the sea- 
son. Steel fringes and ornaments, beaded crowns and steel cloth 
are sought for with such avidity that the importers say there are no 
more steel beads to be gotten in the Parisian markets. They are , 
mingled with straw in the formation of fringes and braids, though 
one cannot but think the straw bead-trimming is'the more beautiful 
of the two. The beads iof this>material are cut so perfectly, that, 
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when laid over a contrasting material, they glitter as do the satin or. 


Derbvshire-spar beads. 

Ribbons are employed for the strings of stylish bonnets and 
are extremely W ide—in some instances over a-quarter of a yard, 
Elegant specimens display on one side a plush bordering that is woven 
with the material, and this band of plush is usually of a very dark 
shade, which, in verging into the soft ribbon, lightens until the ribbon 
cdge shows the faintest tinge of the color. Brown shades in this 
way to cardinal or green, dark gray to pale blue, and cardinal to 
nymphe émeu; a deep cream grades to blue white, and an olive to 
pale green. Ribbons of the bayadere pattern in very bright colors 
are elegant, but, one is apt to conclude, rather tiring to see frequently. 

The use of mull last season for trimming was the shadow cast 
before the coming arrival of faint-colored crapes, and if the mull 
made even the most unbeautiful complexion beautiful, the lovely, 
soft crape will do more. Old gold, pale blue, Nile green, faint laven- 
der, rose pink, all shades of cream and wonderfully pure white are 
the principal tints of this lovely material. 

The Summer plush, of which we spoke last month, is also imported 
in these tints, and will be largely used for making Tam 0! Shanters, 
Fanchons and poke bonnets. An elegant bonnet, becoming to a 
brunette, is a poke of open lace-straw. The front is faced with 
mahogany -colored velvet, applied plain. (Quite a number of the 
French hats are faced with velvet, for which all should be thankful, 
as it is so improving to the complexion.) A monture of olive burrs 
is arranged around the crown, and a long rope of them falls down 
the back. The broad strings ‘are of olive and mahogany divided by 
a bright red stripe in the center, and are to be tied under the chin. 
In fact, most of the strings are to be tied in this way, so that it 
seems only proper to conclude that, when the very warm weather 
arrives, crape ties will be preferred. 

A very large bonnet, not exactly a poke, but an offspring of the 
saine family, has a brim of fine old-gold chip and a crown of netted 
steel links, joined like the little purses. Silk poppies of a Magenta 
shade are bunched on one side, and the strings are of bayadere satin 
showing blue, Magenta and old-gold, with occasional threads of steel 
crossing them 

A fine Tuscan Gainsborough is garnitured with three beautiful 
blue plumes, while a Fanchon of Milan straw has a bow arranged 
like a chignon at the back, made of satin sublime and ornamented 
with tiny straw-acorns. The strings to this are of broad, brown 
velvet ribbon and are to be pinned. A singular combination is 
that of green and pink, and yet when we recall the “days of old,” 
we can remember that it was once very generally worn, and has 
_ever been one of Nature’s own comminglings. 

A Leghorn Bernhardt is ornamented with peach blossoms and 
their leaves, while the broad strings are of apple-green and vivid 
pink and the lining of shirred pink satin. 

An outre-looking bonnet is of the favorite Milan, almost entirely 
covered with white lace. As it is large, this tends to make it look 
larger, and funny ornaments, resembling crabs of brilliant green, are 
employed in catching the lace here and there. Three scorched 
feathers are placed at one side, and strings of the same lace as that 
on the outside of the bonnet are caught by another and larger crab. 

So many frames are displayed that it is only reasonable to con- 
clude that many bonnets will be made of lace, of crape or of the 
dress material. The pretty, shirred silk or satin ones are so suitable 
for Spring, when one has not decided what one wants for all the 
season and yet feels like getting something new, that we cannot but 
advise them. The shirring is done in exactly the same manner as 
if for a facing, and cords may be used or not, according to indivi- 
dual taste. The crown-piece is shirred separately, but is also shirred 
around and not lengthwise. A pretty and inexpensive trimming 
for one of these bonnets, decidedly newer than either pompons or 
feathers, is an atgretfe of flowers—that is to say, a round bunch of 
flowers, ‘from the center of which springs a feathery aigrette showing 
the shading peculiar to the color of the flowers. 

Black lace bonnets will also be worn for early Spring and are 
lavishly ornamented with straw braid, lece or fringe. The slight 
écru tint given to these straw ornamentations contrasts charmingly, 
and when cardinal silk poppies are added, a very Frenchy effect is 
produced. Straw-embroidered, steel and jet beaded crowns are 
Jarcely imported, and to the woman who makes her own bonnets 
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(and she is many), they will be found to add much to the dressv 
appearance of a chapeau, at a comparatively low cost. A stylist 
bonnet, that may be easily arranged at home, is a black rough-and- 
ready Bernhardt. The facing is of black velvet, and near the edge 
is placed a row of straw braid in open medallions. A twist of pul 
pink crape is carelessly twined around the crown, and broad string- 
of crape, finished with an inch-wide bem, are sufficiently long ts 
allow of a large Directoire bow being tied under the chin. A larse 
cluster of pink and white snowballs is placed low on the left sii: 
and almost touch the dark hair, for of course this is intended for a 
brown-haired lassie. A bonnet of the same style for a blenie 
maiden is faced with black velvet and trimmed with bunches « 
lavender lilacs arranged to form a half-wreath. Strings of satis 
merveilleuse, black and very wide, are tied in a large bow on the ich 
side, one end being allowed to hang much longer than the other. 
With the exception of the reformed Tam O'Shanter, few new hii- 
shapes are noticed; but as the innovations made in this pictauresyuc- 
looking hat add to rather than detract from its appearance, it is prot 
able that it will be very popular for young girls, Mull and flow: 
seem preferred as garnitures for it, suggesting probably the Fre: , 
idea of simplicitv. A hat of Milan braid in this shape hag a sui: 
brim, indented two or three times near the Jeft side. The facing: | 
of straw braid, aud the indentations are made to serve as neste fr | 
the loveliest moss rose-buds imaginable. A scarf of mull, aln.» ' 
invisible under the projecting crown, is tied in a large bow in = 
back, and its long ends are hemmed ‘and edged with point dana 
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lace. 

For tiny girls, rongh-and-ready straws in many colors are shown *: 
durable hats. The brims are broad and droop slightly, so that ti: 
little ones may play with comfort in the glad sunshine. For nie: - 
hats, large Leghorns, trimmed with a satin ribbon bow and te. 
down in poke fashion as they were last season, will, it is announe. 
be preferred. 

Flowers do not seem proper on very tiny lassies, feathers get «: 
of curl, but satin ribbon looks so nice and can be so easily renewed 
that mothers are not willing to renounce so useful and withal s» 
quaint and pretty a fashion. One need not look in Kate Grett- 
away’s books alone to find her charming children, for they are sec 
on the streets every day and looking so exactly as if they hai 
stepped from the pages of one of her charming stories, that ther 
exists in the mind’ of the beholder a suspicion of mee 
dress, at least. May cause for the suspicion long continue! 

The wee mite of a baby, that one good hug seems likely to demo!lsi. 
will learn to jump and crow in the Summer sunshine, and so mus! 
have a head-covering too. Soft, but not too fine, mull will mak 
the baby lovely caps that may be sent without fear to a cari 
laundress, but not to her who makes constant use of the wrince’. 
which, after it has wrung your fine pieces well, te often rings t.cir 
funeral knell. 

Though a single word is said to be sufficient for the wise. set | 
few of us claim to be among that number, and therefore a few 
extra words of advice may not prove out of season in regard to tc 
season. The first Spring bonnet that appears excites in the gener 
feminine heart a desire to have one like it. This is right, because i 
is natural. But unless, oh, general woman! you expect to haie 
numerous bonnets, you must quench this desire with the water of 
good sense. The one bonnet, gotten early, to be worn al] saxon. 
becomes by balmy June sn abomination in the sight of its wearer. 
That which looked cool and fresh in May becomes gaudy-looking i1 
June, and if “to the man who waits all things come at last,” to tne 
waiting woman a becoming bonnet will certainly arrive. During 
the hour of probation, you will have had time to study the new 
colors, think of their suitability to your complexion and be sure as 
to the shape that will be most worn, and not be unfortunate enowz!. 
to get that which will be but the fleeting fancy of the moment. 
The lovely flowers you covet, and which appall you by their price. 
will, as the purchasing season approaches its close, probably te 
reduced in price to a sum within the bounds of your purse. Again 
oh, general woman! are you warned that the best thing for you to 
do is to curb your impatience in regard to your Summer bonne’. 
and in time you will be only too glad to narrate your experience t 
some one else, not so wise, and detail the joy you eventually exr~ 
rienced, after you had learned successfully how to “ wait and hope.” 
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LONDON 


We are now at the beginning of the Lenten season, and, in conse- 
mence, prayers, piety and penitence occupy the minds of the fair sex 
o the exclusion of aught that savors of the world, worldly. So will 
_ continue for a short time longer, until the budding blossoms show 
at Nature’s awakening is at hand. Then, with the donning of the 
reen garb of Spring, Dame Fashion will command her votaries 
9 lay aside their heavy, somber robes and appear in light, cheerful- 
ooking garments, fit accompaniments to this balmy season, when 
he hawthorn, datfodil, and their modest friend, the violet, put forth 
heir leaves and blossoms to welcome the feathered songsters return- 
ve from the sunny fields of the far-off South. 

That the manufacturers have prepared themselves fully for the ad- 
ent of the season, is evidenced by the display made by the leading 
raners of many and various fabrics, differing in quality, color and 
esizm. Of course, brocades still hold a leading position, and they 
re shown in every conceivable variety. Brocades in silk and satin, 
nd in mixed silk-and-wool, in designs large and small, ancient and 
10dern, oriental and occidental, are all utilized: some being devel- 
ped in the brightest tints, while others are produced in modest and 
nassuming colors, whose very unobtrusiveness half conceals, half 
isclosea, their richness; the beauty of the fabric growing on one by 
egrees and increasing with closer acquaintanceship. 

Stripes are growing nore and more in favor every day. New 
laimants for popularity in this stvle of goods have the title, ombré, 
ttached to them. One variety of these shaded stripes is called Pe- 
in ombré, and is shown in all hues, the leading ones, however, be- 
ag the carmelite colors—grays and browns. The stripes in this fab- 
ic are about half an inch wide, and are developed in three different 
hades of the same color, a very dark and a very light, being separa- 
ed by a medium between the two, presenting a decided yet artistic 
ontrast. For instance, one specimen combines seal brown, golden 
‘rown and straw color. Another shows ox-blood, cardinal and 
ink, And thus they go. You look at pile after pile of these goods, 
nd are all but bewildered at the many tints displayed before you. 
nd one cannot but think that the designer has run the chromatic 
cale in the gamut of colors to obtaiu the results spread before you. 

Another of these ombré goods is an all-wool, the last-mentioned 
wing silk. In this the backyround is a smail check, with shaded 
tripes, rather wide, displayed at regular intervals. The stripes cither 
uatch or contrast with the check in color, shading off gradually 
rom a dark tint at the center to a lighter one at the edges) When 
nade up, the checked background gives the prevailing color to the 
‘costume, while the tone of the stripes affords a hint as to what colored 
rimming to select, for these two must harmonize. All these shaded 
tripe goods will undoubtedly prove great favorites, for many 
irustic and beautiful effects may be obtained by combining them 
vith fabrics of a neutral tint. As trimmings also, they will receive 
t large share of popular favor. 

During the Winter were worn many garments which were copies 
f those of the sterner sex, not only in style but material. The man- 
ifacturers seem to have taken the hint thus given them, for serges, 
le beiges and fabrics of like character are shown in checks and 
‘ripes, being almost exact counterparts of the materials displayed 
or gentlemen’s wear. 

Eastern dress fabrics are also in demand. In India silks, a great 
‘aniety is shown, and hard indeed must one be to please who cannot 
ind a suitable pattern. The Mysore silks, for instance, are shown 
with large designs, displaying the conventionalized lotus, poppy, 
‘hrysanthemum and similar flowers printed in fast colors upon 
them. These, like the striped goods, are in every conceivable tint, 
from the palest blue to the darkest sapphire, from the faintest straw 
'o the deepest depth of gold color. The Rumchunder is a silk of 
about the same texture as the Mysore, but it is produced in black and 
white only. These Indian silks have found bigh favor among art- 
devotees, not only on account of their rare and beautiful colorings 
aud their soft draping qualities, but also, because the colors being 
fast, garments made from them can be washed—no small considera- 
on in the smoky city of London. | , 

For real Spring and Summer wear, other specimens, costing much 
lexs than the last-mentioned, are shown. These silks are known as 
Corah, Tassore, Himalaya, etc., and are manufactured in créme, buff 
and other shades of like character. These goods are said to be very 
popular in the East, and in course of time will doubtless become in 
4 measure popular here, there being but ohe thing lacking to make 
their use general—the hot weather does not last long enough to 
warrant the necessary expenditure. To those who can afford it, how- 
ever, they are a very desirable acquisition to the wardrobe. 

In trimmings, beads are the thing. They are shown in countless 
designs and in every color. If the garritwre is to be white, however, 
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small artificial pearls take the place of beads. Tt looks now as if 
trimming with beads would almost be carried to an excess, some gar- 
ments being [iteralty covered with them; though, when tastefully dis- 
played and not too lavishly used, no prettier ornament could be 
selected. 

One form of ornamentation, which came into favor at the latter end 
of the Winter, will probably increase in popularity among a select 
few who pride themselves on their exclusiveness. We allude to the 
hand-painting displayed on satin or silk dresses. Qf course, this 
fashion could only be adopted by the wealthy, for, unless one were 
skillful in the use of the brush, the expense of having one’s dress or- 
namented in this manner would prove too much for people in mod- 
erate circumstances, Attempts have been made to transfer pictures 
from paper on to the dress, but they proved utter failures, showing 
only too plainly that they were but base imitations, not to be toler- 
ated by people of taste. 

In interior decorations, Eastern art is still in the van. We are shown 
carpets, tapestries, screens, ottomans, work-baskets, vases, and an in- 
numerable variety of other useful and ornamental articles suitable for 
the household; and, upon inquiry, we find that they are either Japan- 
ese, Indian, Persian or Chinese. In the minor articles of fitting, such 
as waste-paper baskets, work-baskets, paper-racks, etc., many beauti- 
ful effects are produced by covering the wicker-work, of which they 
are composed, with plush, and then applying sections of Turkish 
embroidery to them, as dictated by individual taste. 

One of the most necessary articles of furniture in a London house 
is the screen, not only because it is useful in shutting off the rays 
from a fire that is too ardent, but also because a hostess, with the aid 
of two or three folding-screens, can cut her drawing-room into nany 
nooks and corners, among which her guests disperse and amuse 
themselves with cards, books or conversation. Some of these are 
magnificent works of art, nchly embroidered, framed in ebony, with 
Japanese panels inserted in the lower part below the embroidery. 
The design is nearly the same in all cases. In the distance is Fusi- 
Yama, the sacred mountain of the Japanese, and in the foreground 
may be seen one stork or more, as the picture is small or large. 
Butterflies and small birds are also portrayed here and there, while 
from the ground sprouts the bamboo, together with some nonde- 
script plants easier to look at than to describe. 

We were shown a very handsome piano-cover decorated in the 
Japanese fashion. Yellow satin was the groundwork, on which 
were depicted in gold and dark colors the sacred mountain, storks 
and flowers, in the usual manner. These are also made in drab, blue, 
pink and black. 

But the artists are not satisfied with adorning the drawing-room 
alone, the dowdoir must also receive their attention, and here they 
have out-Japanned Japan. One of the specimens of their handiwork 
is a coverlet of black satin filled with down. The conventional Jap- 
anese picture is worked on it in gold and dark-green, while the bor- 
der is composed of violets in their natural colors arranged in graceful 
groups. These embroideries are all imported directly from Japan, 
and they possess this advantage—no trivial one—that the gold used 
in developing the design will not tarnish. | 

A new diversion is now occupying the minds and busying the 
hands of many young lady-artists who are amateurs: and that is, 
sketching with pen and ink on linen. The work has to be very 
carefully done; for, if a mistake be made, it cannot be erased; but the 
results obtained by a skillful hand are commensurate with all the 
trouble taken in producing them. 

Some of the old fashions of years and years ago are being revived, 
among these being the girdle or corselet and the pinafore for ladies. 
The latter, in Swiss, tarlatan and other like fabrics, and even some- 
times in lace, will be much used as an over-dress over light-colored 
costumes for evening wear. The former, in velvet, silk and suit 
goods, will be greatly used for out-door wear. 

A very pretty shoe to wear with embroidered stockings is a low- 
cut kid, the fronts being perforated in diamond shape, so that the 
stocking may appear through. These openings are bordered with 
silk that matches the stockings, the silken tie, terminating in tassels, 
being of the same hue. If “coming events cast their shadows before,” 
and if we are to judge anything from the revival of these last, we 
might be led to believe that the old adage “there is nothing new 
under the sun,” will receive many practical illustrations during the 
coming season. The “esthetics” will then be in their element, for 
they can roam at their own sweet will over the fields of the past, 
and pluck therefrom what flowers they will, and no one can say 
them nay. | 

For courtesies extended, our thanks-are due to Messrs. Lewis and 
Allenby, Nos. 193 to 197, Regent, St., London) W. 
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DAUGHTERS 


CHAPTER IT. 


Some thoughtful person has written a book called “What shall 
we do with our Daughters.” This question has become of serious 
and even vital import to the world generally, and to American 
women especially. If we knew what to do for our daughters, and 
did it intelligently and early, they would be very likely to discover 
for themselves some satisfactory way of employing their energies 
and talents. Nobody can deny this. 

At least as much physical energy is expended and worse than 
wasted by the little daughter in suppressing the activities of her 
naturally sturdy little life, as are used up with splendid consequences 
by the small boy who is encouraged to use his muscles and limbs 
with the largest freedom. 

The girl begins life under social disadvantages. Inherited habits 
and customs take possession of her very early i in life, though these 
belittling processes are least actively in use while she is yet unable 
to walk. Even uneducated dependents observe and deplore the em- 
phasized differences of treatment usually observed toward little boys 
and girls of the middle and upper classes of American life. “Little 
missy don’t get not a mite of push and pull out of de ground to 
make good-for-someting bones in her legs, as boys does,” said a fond 
Atrican nurse, when her little charge complained that her younger 
brother pushed her dolly’s carriage into the gutter and pulled the 
ribbon off her hair. 

‘Boys jes runs and jumps, and de ground gives ‘em heaps 0’ 
strength, it does. Wish to goodness little girls never knowed at all 
dat dey was girls. What pesky and dangerous things ruffles and 
ribbons is to de pore little creeturs! W ish white mothers didn't 
got no girls, dat’s w’at I wishes.” 

This half-and-half of truth was spoken sotto voce by a devoted 
negress who had moaned over the graves of two girls she had 
nursed, and who was trying to keep the third alive, despite the deli- 
cate fiber the little creature, had inherited, and also despite the foolish 
notions of refinement considered essential to girls but scorned for 
bovs. 

There is, in Boston, a newly organized society of Heredity, that 
includes in its circle some of the wisest heads of the present times. 
It includes men and women who are thinkers and observers. They 
propose to gather statistics relating to the conditions, mental, moral 
and physical, of the ancestors of persons, noted and notorious, noble 
and ignoble, wise and idiotic, in order to discover from what sort of 
origins, beginnings and nourishments certain qualities of humanity 
arose. All this is interesting, and more than likely it will be useful to 
a few exceptionally practical people. Lessons for the wise are not 
so much needed, and few, except they be wise, will take other than 
a superficial interest in a study that is to benefit only such genera- 
tions as belong to a future century. 

To secure an earlier benefit for daughters, one need but con- 
vince a mother that, to be natural and health:,is to be beautiful. 
At present she compels her daughter to breathe exhausted air while 
her son is glowing in the out-of-door oxygen. The girl’s muscles 
are losing vigor, because the little thing is learning to be composed 
in manner, while the boy is acquiring activity. Ifer cheeks are 
paling, while the lad’s are rosier day by day. The mother sighs and 
feels a trifle pathetic, while the strongest part of her sensations is 
gladness for this early assurance of refined delicacy and spiritual pret- 
tiness in her child, which is only another name for uselessness. On the 
other hand, convince her that curves, dimples, rosiness, vigor, supple- 
ness and generous size are to be counted as the sole and only 
elements of beauty at the date when her daughter is to be a young 
lady and ready to be presented to society, and she will toss her out 
_ into a sand-heap, and tell her to gather health wherever and how- 
ever she can find it. Mothers will sacrifice a great deal to secure 
what. they consider beauty for their daughters, and therefore those 
who have the well-being of the world lying heavily upon their 
hearts should re-arrange the standards of feminine beauty, so as to 
provide the greatest amount of pleasure in living, which is health, 
health in abundance. There never have been any fixed standards of 
beauty for women. The man is handsome when he is stalwart, 
muscular and brimming with surplus forces, and this standard never 
varies in any country. For the women, there are ideals, but not 
standards, and these models vary with dates and locations. They 
vary all over the world, being of one variety in one place and of 
a different style in another, 

In America, the belle of the last two decades has been a delicate, 
spiritual creature, if she has been strictly beautiful. Above all, 
she needed to be spiritual, which means, illy-nourished in body 


1 
and over-nourished in mind by a variety of sciences, langna:- 
and other “ accomplishments, ” that could never have a practice! « 
financial value for her. Her inteilectual excesses of information has. 
hung like semi-melancholy fringes upon the edges of her existen~ 
Her: acquirements did little else except weary her. The conscious: 


f 


that she possessed an unused set of formidable facts, Overweigi'- _ 


her, and she exhausted what little vigor her breeding and scienti: | 


education left to her, in an almost involuntary effort to liv 
up to her reputation as an embodiment of acquired knowles: 
Failing in this half-vague endeavor, those who did not bow down *: 
the same ideals of womanhood laughed pitilessly and strewed sarcasr- 
where they should have dropped tears. It was the narrow line: 
horizon that bounded the vision of the mothers of such women, t- 
ward which the scorn should have been aimed. 

It is the circumference which the mother fixes for her daughte : 
hfe while her offspring is still a babe, that limits and stupetes ~ 
liberates and ennobles her physical and intellectual faculties. T_- 
boundary may be confined to useless and even painful restrietivi- 
by the foolishness and vanity of the mother, or may be made 2!- 
riously broad and almost boundless in its privileges of wotan. 
beauty and usefulness. 

To begin to make the girl truly attractive, is to make the most 
her nature and the least of art, and this applies to infants of '. 
sexes, 
without supports. A baby requires a cover as much and no m= 
than does a young pug or a freshly born colt. It requires so" 
warm, but not heavy, clothing. 

The clothing for the infant, after its swathing band has t-: 
arranged by tape ties, should be a flannel or knitted shirt with ven 
deep arms’-eyes and no attached sleeves. At its top silk tapes nz 
be run to draw the shirt up sufficiently close about the cil: 
throat and thus provide it with such varying warmth as its inher 
temperament and the changes of the weather demand. Knittc: 
sleeves, to draw on afterward and tie by ribbons or silk tapes |: 
the shoulders of the shirt, will provide the warmth needed by t- 
body and also a comfortable flexibility when the child wishes to tr 
ity limbs about and clutch after that strength which is acquired or. 
by motion. If this knitted garment be completed with attal>: 
sleeves, there will be no inconvenience in dressing the flexible a: 
helpless baby and a more important discomfort will be avoid! 
Every observer of babies knows that the little creature is ca: 
chafed under the arms by too much clothing, and especially by t: 
touch of woolens, when it is restless. Generously devised arus- 
eyes to its under-garments, with detached sleeves that are long We 
the upper side and short upon the under side of the arms, prov! 
just the most sensible raiment for baby. Even grown people! 
France finish their woolen and silk under-garments with cut-aw2s | 
spaces beneath the arms, because this is the warmest part of the bev | 
as an unprotected costume too early announces by unmistaka! +” 
marks of perspiration. 

The next garment should also be cut with large arms-eye> 
fitted shoulder-straps, so that the body may not be bound up te 
tight over the lungs, for the sake of retaining this petticoat or a [- 
warmer. 
the best of mothers use tape ties and turn their humane sympative- 
away even from pins that have + otected points, because these vor 
veniences may be too hardly pi: ossed against the tender flesh whe 
tumbling our mites of mortals about in fondling arms. 

A petticoat, with a loose linen waist, should then be buttoned of. 
to extend to the shoulders of the high-necked, long-sleeved, cambn: 
dress. If more warmth be required, a double gown or a soft flanze: 
shawl should be folded about the tiny baby, provided it is impos: 
to maintain a proper temperature in the room, or if the litde one © 
going out for a breathing spell in the fresh air. Stockings are 
weakening superfluity as long as the baby's feet are covered by a 
clothes and it is in good health. 

Its bath, its regular times for eating, itz cultivated habits of co": 
to sleep at stated hours, provided it was born with perverted tei 
dencies to wakefulness and requires early reformation—ail thes. 
even the least practical of mothers knows all about. She is awa” 
that her child may be restless from atmospheric or other causes. 
that it cannot experience the feeling of actual hunger> excey: © 
certain intervals. . 7 

Like a puppy or a kitten, the first weeks of its life should be pass" _ 
mostly in slumber. Its waking periods should be brief and far aps-- 
It is a little morning-glory that opens its eyes to wonder and lang. 
at the early sunshine, and blink a little while and then doze ags! 
It is, or should be, any thing that-is stupid rather than the nervo? 


- 


Dress your children loosely, and let their backs acquire viz: | 


This garment is generally called a pinning-blanket. hut 
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observant, precocious child that retains hfe only by watchful nursing 
and after all is likely to have a premature decline of mental and in- 
telleetual strength. It is a crime to hasten, and thus shorten, a 
periud when ripe powers signify human splendors. Give the girl 
baby the same hardening prucesses that are graciously and gen- 
-rously bestowed upon the buy. Don’t cover its face from tanning 
winds. Rose-leaves in cheeks, both white and pink, are less and 
ess admired year by year. Don't teach your girl to walk. She 
will learn how to do this for herself, if Nature has been friendly to 
wr. Her legs will be stronger and straighter if it be left for herself 
o find out when they are entirely ready to use. 

The dancing-master, the professor in lady’s gymnastics, and lat- 
erly the lady’s fencing-master, will tell you that petticoats conceal 
1 larger number of legs crooked from a too early use of the feet 
cian people would be inclined to believe, even if tabulated state- 
nents were given of the number of what these developers of grace 
wd strength call * grasshopper” legs. 

Little children, especially little girls, are seldom given a sufficient 


freedom of the floor to roll and tumble about in. Their laces and 
ruffies too often forbid them to grow strong and healthy by natural 
processes, They are frequently induced to stand until weary, while 
their bones are still too flexible for prolonged use of any description. 
They are even made to walk too early, so that they may spare their 
cruel fineries. 

A little girl should be invited to trundle a hoop as long as she 
likes, fly a kite like a boy, row a boat as if she were a squaw, 
get so ravenously hungry that she will climb a tree to devour its 
fruit, or do any other boyish thing—but do not permit her to 
jump arope. She may skip it and then run round. the rope-turner 
after her spring, but a steady jumping up into the air and plunging 
down again is even more hurtful to her than the seclusion of the 
house. If she romp with her brothers, she will not care for those 
unwholesome and unnatural things—children’s parties. Permit her 
to study but three hours a day and read but one, so she will be 
ready for the uses of life, when pleasant industries invite her at- 
tention. —CameEo. 
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EASTER IN RUSSIA. 


Du you know what an Easter in Russia is like? In that land, where 
here are 30 many holy days and each man celebrates his own par- 
ieular angel’s day, Easter yet has the supremacy over all and is 
ibxerved by rich and poor alike. After the long fast of Lent—and 
t is extra long in Russia, Easter, according to the rubric of the 
treek Church, being thirteen days later than in any other country— 

ou may be sure that the week of gladness is greeted with joy. 

The Russian shows in himself a singular combination. If he is 
of the higher classes, he will many times have allowed his serfs to 
‘e beaten brutally and yet will himself have wept pitifully at the 
woes depicted on the stage. He is generally deceitful and not too 
varticular in regard to the truth... The name the French gave him 
—that of “polished barbarian ”’—seems a little harsh, and yet it is 
very expressive. 

Among the lower classes of Russia are found all the vices of the 
ligher, with enlargements. Like many of our Southern darkies, 
tuey do not consider it stealing to take anything to eat; they admire 
above all things the one who can so help himself without being found 
out, Inestimable virtue! To the porter or serf, a continued state 
of intoxication means the greatest possible happiness; and, as drink- 
ing is one of the privileges of Easter week, you may be assured 
that it is indulged in to the greatest excess. — 

But it is Easter Even, and my little maid, Vera, whose pretty 
name by-the-bye means “truth,” has been urging me to get ready 
for the midnight mass that ushers in the happy morn. Probably, 
there ig nobody in the world more superstitious than the Rus- 
sian, Be he high or low in caste, the slightest event has a signifi- 
cance attached to it,so that he is constantly on the outlook for good 
or bad luck. Meeting a priest is considered very bad, and, as the city 
Is full of priests just now, the population are kept busy erossing them- 
selves to avert the evil of their presence. 

But now, well-wrapped up, we start out in the clear, cold night 
for the church. With reverential awe, one enters, and, overcome 
with the solemnity of the scene, scarcely dares breathe. There are 
no pews, and all the immense congregation are standing or kneeling 
with devout respect. Everybody, from the Czar to the meanest serf, 
is dressed in his richest attire, and each feels this evening that he is 
equal to the-best and that Easter is for him individually.; The Oriental- 
looking archbishop is in the Holy of Holies, in the act of praying 
for the absolution of the sins of the waiting multitude. Soon his 
Praverg are concluded, the silver doors are next opened and, standing 
on the highest of the altar steps, he blesses the people. Then, slowly 
descending, he walks majestically to the covered coffin wherein was 
placed the dead Christ; he lifts the pall, and, looking in, finds he is 
gone—he is not there! This is slowly and sadly announced to the 
beonle, and, heading a long procession of priests and choristers, he 
waves the church to seek for the body. They make the circuit of 
the church three times, low, solenm hymns being sung as they march, 

lere we wait. Wait in a silence that speaks more eloquently than 
the tinest oratory. Amid this wonderful quiet the procession enters, 
the archbishop ascends the steps, and, with joy on his face, and with 
4 voice that peals through and through the cathedral until it seems 
to have a thousand echoes, proclaims to the expectant people the 
tews “! Christos vos chris”! (Christ has arisen). In an instant the 
darkness is made light by thousands of candles, a joyful chorus fills 
the air with melody, and the people give thanks for the great event. 
And this music is indeed wonderful, for no instrument is employed, 


save the one capable of so many variations—the human voice. The 
incense ascends, carrying the thanks with it, and the archbishop 
again blesses the now happy congregation. Each one salutes his 
friend by an embrace, a kiss on each cheek, and the words “ Christ 
is arisen,” to which the friend responds “ He is risen, indeed.” 

Then with joyful faces and hearts, home we go to the Easter supper. 
This is not unlike the Passover, for each family holds it as an act of 
duty. The principal dishes are twirock (a sort of cheese), ham, hard- 
boiled eggs, and butter molded in the form of a lamb with gilt horns. 
These dishes are considered a religious necessity—the ham proves 
that they are neither Hebrews nor Mahometans, the butter typifies 
the paschal lamb, and the eggs are in remembrance of the early 
Christians, who recognized each other by the presentation of eggs 
on the dav of the Resurrection. 

In the midst of our joy there is one sad face—poor little Vera 
is thinking of her lover Ivan, who is away in the mines, sent 
there by his master, because he wanted to marry Vera, whose 
master was not willing to part with her. In this strange land, 
when a serf marries, his wife becomes the property of his master, so 
that, if a female slave be valuable, her owner is seldom willing to 
allow her to marry. Ivan, with a faithfulness singular in man, 
refused to marry anybody else, and his master, in anger at 
not getting another slave, sent him off to work in the mines. 
And Vera, being a woman, weeps. “Ah! madame,” she says, 
“last year Ivan was giving me the greeting; and I, oh! madame, 
I fear I met him and greeted him many times! But then, you 
see, we loved each other!” The naive confession, while it touched 
me, amused me too; for I had seen the greeting once or twice 
myself. Happily, Vera has not much time for grief, and work is a 
wonderful resource and blessing to those who wish to forget. 

The noise is fearful. Every bell in the city is ringing. Men and 
boys are allowed to pull the bells to-day, and they appreciate highly 
the privilege granted them; and sick and well alike bear witness 
that they do it with wonderful vigor. 

Beautiful remembrances, in the shape of eggs covered with silk 
or satin painted by hand, are arriving, telling one of the thoughtful- 
ness of friends and making one think how pleasant are such little 
tokens. It is indeed wonderful how “trifles light as air” are valued 
by the feminine part of the world. These eggs are lined and filled 
with bonbons or tiny trinkets—thimbles and gold pins seeming 
special favorites, probably because they are supposed to be handy to 
have in the house. 

At this joyful season one can see how hospitable and, in many 
respects, how kindly the Russian nature is—it shows itself now at 
its best, in its holiday attire. Rich and poor each try to give a 
present or show a kindness to the stranger In the land. : 

Poor Veral The news she feared comes to her soon. At mid- 
night of Easter Sunday her lover died of a low fever, contracted in 
the mines. Does she grieve? No. She says with fervor, “Ivan 
has gone straight. to Heaven, for whoever dies at Easter has to 
suffer nothing. And I? oh! I will see him, and then he will belong 
to nobody but me!” Happy httle heart! so willing and so trustful. 
Ah! Vera, you were well named; and, certainly, your godmother 
must have had an insight into baby nature when she called you 
“Truth”. Or else, when as a tiny infant the priest thoroughly 
immersed vou, it must have been that»you took on a new nature in 
unison with your name. 
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At least every woman admires this brave girl, who is only 
eighteen and yet expects to live a long life of working and waiting 
—the one helping the other. Already has she begun to think that 
each day is one nearer to her loved Ivan. Is it wrong to wish that 
her time may soon come? That a long life may not be hers? I 
think not. Fer surely, life is not measured by its length of days, 
but by its happy heart-beats. And Vera will some day grow tired, 
and ‘‘ weary of well-doing”—a weariness that comes to all when 
the blessing seems so far off. But when this time comes to Vera, she 
will take her little silver, buy some wax candles and, burning them 
before tlre shrine of Ivanovitch, the guardian angel of Ivan, kneel 
there and fee! comforted. You could not do this? Perhaps not, 
it is only very simple and believing hearts that can. But, if you 


THE DELINEATOR. 


could, you would feel the rest and relief that comes to Vera. Hear- 
sick, you regret that her comforts cannot relieve you, and you bezin 
to wish that more of the world were like her, and then perhaps 
only, perhaps—there would not be so much sorrow or so many tear: 
Grief easily reached is easily soothed, and so, thinking of Vera ard 
her consolation, I cannot better close iny recollection of Easter ia 
Russia than by recalling the words of Southey, | 


‘““: Dost thou believe,’ he said. ‘that grace iteelf can reach this grief +’ 
With a feeble voice and a woeful eye, 
‘Lord, I believe,’ was the sinuer’s reply,— 
‘Help thou mine unbelief ’.” 
—Hinary Mirus | 
' 
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SEASONABLE ATTIRE. 


The abandonment of the heavy attire of Winter for the fresh. dainty 
and lighter garments dedicated to Spring, is not unlike the change 
apparent when the butterfly emerges from the chrysalis. A quaint 
and thoughtful child very properly insisted that the name of this 
airy insect should be “ flutter-by”. 

Ladies, young and elderly, were never offered more appropriate or 
attractive fashionings and fabrics for their raiment than are now 
displayed. In the first look ahead, which is by no means long, we see 
for womankind of all ages, 


WASHABLE COSTUMES. 


With a clearer knowledge of the proprieties of colors. there are very 
few printed dress materials at the present time that fade when intel- 
ligently laundered. Of course, with a certainty of permanent beauty, 
the buyer of printed fabrics is satistied to select a finer and more 
expensive dress materialethan formerly, and is more willing to make 
the effort required to shape and complete her costume handsomely. 

For demi-toilettes, such as a lady may wear at an informal dress, 
a morning visit, a garden party or a not too ceremonious evening 
party, there are India mulls, dotted and figured French muslins, mulls 
with painted borderings, India silks—plain, checked and printed—, and 
satin and silk foulards that are decorated as finely as Limoges ware. 
And then, with less cost and equal prettiness, there are cotton dress 
fabrics with chintg figures upon them, wash satins and momie cloths, 
fine, firm cambrics, and ginghams that are as dainty and pretty as Louis- 
tnes. Besides these, there are genuine seersuckers, but they cost 
three times the price of many Summer silks, do not look as pretty, 
are not so soft to the touch and are lexs serviceable to their posses- 
sors, Then there are imitations of the genuine Oriental seersuckers, 
which are preferable to the real in point of appearance and useful- 
ness. There is but one objection to them, and that is that they 
really are imitations. Had they been the originals, instead of the 
ees ae eastern goods which suggested them, the latter would 

ave never found a market in America. 

There is a decided taste for the use of lace upon wash dresses this 
Spring, and to satisfy such a demand and also as if in anticipation 
of this fancy, there are unusual novelties provided in wash laces. 
Many of their stvles are so decorative that it is a waste of ingenuity 
to use them upon ruffles, or to apply them as ruffles, unless they be 
but very scantily drawn. 

Mirecourt lace, which has a suggestion of the Spanish in the shape 
of its figure, is fine, artistic and not expensive. This lace may 
be found in various widths of the same design, and will be laid on or 
added to an edge as flatly as may be compatible with elegance. 
Choose a hair-line gingham for a walking skirt that is not to have 
too much scantiness. The best model for the purpose is No. 7301, 

rice ls. or 25 cents. It may have one or two flat flounces of broad 
Mirecourt lace set upon the front and side gores. Its back-breadths 
may be tacked in a cluster of five. 

A polonaise, a jacket or a basque may be cut from printed goods 
of the samne tint as the skirt. Its figures or groundwork may be 
matched with the skirt, and the other color may be of the white 
shade of the lace. One of the most stylish of the season’s novelties 
is a polonaise with a deep point in front and attached draperies that 
form side-points, which are shorter. Its back, which is finely shaped 
by side-form, center and under-arm seams, is cut and draped to form 
two other graceful points. These pointg afford most effective positions 
for lace which is not to be gathered. If lace be not added to the 
dress at all, strips of the gingham may border it with fashionable 
approval. Added lapels are arranged so as to form a Pompadour, 
which may be filled in with lace or cut away to show the linen under- 


waist or chemisette, which is likely to reign again quite as general: 
as before. The model to the polonaise is No. 7490, price ls, 3d. -° 
30 cents. The wrists will have turn-back cuffs of lace, and a mnir> 
or ruff of the same will finish the throat. 

If the new shirred basque be preferred to the polonaise (and it =: 
friendly device for thin or flat-chested ladies), it may be made of ti: | 
same goods as the skirt or to effect the peculiar contrasts just mer: 
tioned. Itis asserted that sharp contrasts between the colors of wa 
and skirts will be less popular this season than they were last year. Ti. 
new basque, made witha shirred top, shirred waist-line bel.:. 
and in front, and shirrs at the top and bottom of the sleeves, wili!- 
one of the favorites for wash goods, as well as for unlaundereé t- 
sues, Its crossed back-tabs and ruffed throat and wrists comr.e:. 
it to ladies who are fond of picturesque attire. It is in such dec! . 
contrast to garments of gentlemanly shape that those who dis): 
the latter, as well as those who enjoy dressing in a variety of st\'- 
upon different occasions, will welcaine it eagerly. Its model 1s ¥: 
7484, price ls. or 25 cents. 

These models, with two new costume patterns, both of which =: 
stylish for prints in Oriental designs, permit the use of lace or other: ?¥ 
trimmings, instead of the equally attractive decorations show). <i 
their pretty illustrations. One of the new costume models is \-. 
7488, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and will be much liked by the bu-: 
women, The other, with its deep and stylish basque, will fin: :: 
way to garden parties, picnics, excursions, etc., etc., in chintzes, fi:- 
ards, wash-cashmeres and de beiges. Its model is No, 7510. priv 
ls. 3d.-or 30 cents. 

A charming over-dress of mull, figured lace, satin or India fowar’. 
with lace trimmings, will also be popular, It is sleeveless, square 4 
the throat. closes behind, and is beautifully draped to form many 
cross wrinkles in front. To wear over a silk or cashmere dress. «1 
as a part of a costume, it is a stylish and novel garment whit 
every young lady will be glad to possess. Its model is No. 747° 
price ls. or 25 cents. 

For demi-trained house-dresses, to be made up in nun’s-cloth:. 
India silks, Louisines that. wash, and especially in cashmeres in eve 
ning tints, there is a new model for a Princess that requires no tr-m- 
mings. It closes behind, and has an adjustable, Marie Stewart coilar, 
inserted puffs at the tops of its long coat-sleeves, and a pocket su: 
pended by a cord. It suggests the Marguerite costume, but bi 
no side-draping to expose the petticoat, It may go to the lanndy 
and return again, without losing the least of its elegance, so sku'- 
fully are its effective fitting seams arranged. It is a most chamnur 
design, and is a historic dress with modern touches added to it. It: 
model is No. 7481, price ls. 8d. or 40 cents. If the high collar 
sometimes omitted, and the new style of square-necked over-dre :: 
be added, it will be very gay and picturesque, though, without :L: 
over-dress, it will as certainly be stvlish, simple and charming. 


MISSES’ WASH DRESSES. 


t 


There are two exceedingly pretty designs for wash dresse< «! 
woolen, cotton or silk. One is an especially pretty model for cou- 
binations of two or more styles of printing or of different stmp->. 
checks or plaids. It has a stylish basque, with hip pockets a:u* 
wide collar, Its skirt has two, wrinkled cross-draperies, one abi: 
the other, offering effective opportunities for contrasts in fatrv 
Sometimes there will be a difference between the decoration of 1: 
skirt and the basque, and the lower cross-drapery may be unlike °i« 
rest of the costume, but will then correspond with the trimmir:. 
Other combinations are also stylish. The basque and one drapes: 
may be plain, and only the lower drapery deeorated, Polka-dotte< 


sods, combined with checks or stripes, are pretty in cottons of all 
xtures, This costume model is No. 7503, price 1s. or 25 cents, and 
in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years old. 
The other model is especially atylish for wash woolens, with illum- 
ating colors inserted by plaitings arranged under deep slashes 
its cross-drapery, and even still narrower ones on its pocket-laps 
id wrists. The sash-ends of the draperies may also be finished by 
plaiting set under a slashed edge. This arrangement, instead of 
sxe] tips, affords a pretty finish upon both sides of the sasli. 
n inserted Pompadour of the plaited goods, also arranged in 
aits, adds much prettiness to this model. The dress closes behind, 
1d is beautifully adjusted to the person. Its model is No. 7494, 
ice Is or 25 cents, and is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
teen vears of age. 


MOURNING COSTUMES. 


Now that all street costumes are considered more stylish if not 
o much ornamented, of course the garb of the mourner is in sym- 
thy with this severe taste. The most elegant style of mourning 
r street wear is a walking skirt that is somewhat wide in its back- 
eadth, after the example of our new walking skirt model No. 
“1, price ls. or 25 cents. This design is fitted in front and at its 
ies, and hangs handsomely. Its foundation of silk or woolen is 
1oothly covered with English crape, and is not in the least orna- 
cuted. <A stylish basque, also of crape, has a double-pointed front, 
hack with dress-coat outline, and a rolling collar. It is beautifully 
\justed to the figure, and its model has:a hood, which, for mourning 
‘esses, is usually omitted as inappropriate. To protect the crape of 
e basque back, and also to break the monotony of crape, a row of 
ochet buttons is set perpendicularly down the center part, which 
‘erlaps. Five similar buttons may be added to the outer seams of 
e sleeves, near the wrists. The model to this handsome basque is 
o. 7388, price 1s. or 25 cents. . 
A stylish wrap, also covered with crape, may be cut by our elegant 
‘siyn No. 7386, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. It has deep, square, 
ing-like pieces to fall over the arms as sleeves. It is double- 
tasted, and has a hood that may be omitted for mourning. <A 
inve of crimped tape is its proper bordering, and ladies should be 
reful to use a sample of crape in matching the shade, as blacks look 
~s pleasing when unlike than almost any other grades of coloring. 
For ordinary street wear, a woolen goods not too fine nor yet too 
soothly finished is plainly completed. The skirt model is the same 
for crape. A stylish coat. of the goods, with a shoulder cape, 
ay be made by our new and attractive model No. 7512, price 1s. 
-25 cents. Its cape may be faced or lined with Surah, It has 
de-pockets, is of comfortable depth, and is superbly outlined to the 
rure. The cape may be made separately and tied to the neck by 
nu. broad Surah ribbons, so that it may be omitted for the house. 
If a long costume is desired, the Princess dress is the most fashion- 
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able and appropriate. Model No. 7160, price 2s. or 50 cents, cannot 
be excelled for the grace of its style. It is perfection in the details 
of its fitting devices. A front of dull Surah silk, outlined by a shell- 
work of crape, is often added, both for Fashion’s sake and because 
crape is not only injured by the hands in warm weather, but is 
unpleasant and sometimes harmful to the touch. The remainder of 
the dress should be of crape of good quality, and without orna- 
ment, except it be an under-plaiting of crape to protect the hem of 
the train. The wrists may be plainly completed, and a full, double 
ruche of white crape-plaiting may be worn about the hands and 
throat. 


A FASHIONS IN WRAPS. 


There are two extremes in fashionable styles, and it is probable 
that both of them will be equally fashionable and popular. One is 
a long and graceful garment called a “ bishop's” cloak. Its back is 
very long and full, being shirred in a deep and somewhat broad 
cluster at the top. At the waist-line it is laid in box-plaits and 
attached to a body lining, so that it may fall over like a blouse 
waist. A sash bow is added at this place, to hang gracefully over 
the lower part of the cloak. The sleeves are continued from the 
blouse part of the garment in semi-mandarin fashion, and are gath- 
ered about the wrists. The front of the cloak is in deep sack shape, 
and is ornamented by bows of broad ribbon. A ruche or band of 
ostrich feathers, or a plaited ruffle of the goods, may finish the neck. 
In satin brocades, Surahs, India silks and Pekins, this stylish and 
novel cloak will be one of Fashion’s choicest favorites for the Spring 
and Summer. Its model is No. 7483, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The opposite style will be a round wrap that is shirred to a titted 
yoke-lining.s It reaches only to the waist-line, is jaunty, piquant 
and novel, and will be made up in satins de Lyon, brocaded tissues, 
foulards and India mulls, and also to complete costumes of soft 
woolens, cottons and silk goods. Fringes, laces and embroideries 
will trim it handsomely. It will be much liked by young ladies for 
Summer chintz stuffs, The pattern is No. 7485, price 7d. or 15 cents. 

Another style is a superb wrap in a new dolman-shape, with a 
graceful hood upon it, for ladies who like silk brocade or India 
cashmere wraps. The pattern to this hamdsome garment is No. 
7482, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

There is also a jaunty coat which is moderately long, has side- 
pockets and the most stylish of little shoulder-capes. It is intended 
for rough and smooth cloths and brocades, and also for dress goods to 
wear with a skirt of the same. It is as stylish and becoming in out- 
line as it is sure to be useful. It has no ornamentation, except its 
cape-lining and its buttons. It is to be tailor-like in its excessively 
neat and plain completion. Its model is No. 7512, price 1s, or 25 
cents, These are the leading styles, and, when she has chosen from 
them, a lady is certain to be considered familiar with the best pre- 
vailing fashions, 
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_ EASTER TOILETTES. 


A private letter from Paris announces that the most charming of 
oiday dresses for Easter time is mousseline de [ Inde, much 
immed with Valenciennes or other laces laid on flat. Tucks will 
¢ bordered in this manner with lace, and so will the edges of dra- 
eries, instead of with lace plaitings or lace-finished ruffles, as 
rinerly,  Jfousseline de [Inde ig what our grandmothers used for 
rilal and party dresses, and they called it India mull. In their day 
only found its way into the trousseau as a gift from over the sea, 
nd bore in its soft, filmy, creamy tints suggestions of Fatima, Sinbad 
a Sailor, the lamp of Aladdin, and the Forty Thieves, To-day, it 
ay be purchased at any first-class shop, and the most of it comes 
rom that country of cunning deceptions—la belle France. Along with 
his material, white grenadines, tissues, batistes, unbleached silks, 
in's-vailing, chambreys, Algerines and buntings will, of necessity, be 
opular, It 1s also claimed that bayadere stripes will again become 
worites, This will be a blessing to extremely lithe ladies, and 
‘ll provide an apparent width for them. 

French ladies of taste have long worn grenadines ir dark colors 
+ house dresses and dinner toilettes all the year round, and for 
‘ls _Kaster’s festivities these materials will be largely adopted for 
mier toilettes. They make most ladylike and becoming costumes. 
menadine, being made up over silk, is not a cool costume at any 
tacon, and it is a strain upon the imagination to consider it as such, 
ut all the same it is elegant and lady-like. This season there is a 
«cided interest in colors. 

Antique-looking fabrics and decorations, suggestions of the 
Dtiqne, even in white, which the artist calls ‘‘a ripened white,” and 


antiquities real or artificial in laces and embroideries for dregs-trim- 
mings, will divide attention and admiration with tissues in silk or 
wool that bear rich autumnal colorings. For example, plum, cardinal, 
gendarme-blue, olive, etc., in plain-and brocaded grenadines, will take 
the same place in feminine estimation as heavy velvets did last 
Midsummer. Indeed, it is claimed that the velvet skirts of the past 
Winter in rich colors will figure in August under tissues of the same 
hue, or under those timid écrus which are to be popular in contrast 
with positive hues. 

Prints in cottons, lineus and silks have arrived in sufficient quan- 
tities to test the tastes and predilections of purchasers Quaint, 
celestial blues upon ivory or tawny whites in India silks are already 
being made up for wear over heavy petticoats of velvet, satin or 
silk; and sometimes they are intermingled throughout the costume 
with heavier goods, which assimilate with them by contrasts or by 
exact matchings. 

A walking skirt of blue satin Surah has three ruffled frills about 
its edge. Its color is a celestial blue, and two of the ruffles are a 
pale écru and the other is blue. Its over-draperies are double- 
pointed behind and cross-plaited at the sides. These parts are finished 
with a fluffy fringe of blue, intermingled with a little écru. The 
front of the skirt has a perpendicular cross-putliing of blue upon its 
center, with doubled-ruffed cdges to correspond with the bottom. 
The outer ruffle is éeru. This skirt model is No. 7449, price Is. 
3d. or 30 cents. ) 

A pretty basque, with a short front-scarcely coming down below 
the belt, and an oval back that is slightly pointed)and perfectly plain, 
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was made of figured Surah satin in blue, with éeru figures in Chinese 
designs printed upon it. The model for this basque is No. 7480, 
price ls. gr 25 cents, and may be seen elsewhere in this magazine. 
There is a decided tendency to extreme plainness in the finishing of 
a basque whenever the skirt is to be much draped or decorated ; but 
when the latter is to be simply completed, the basque is frequently 
quite elaborate. Costumes with plain basques and fully trimmed skirts 
wiil be worn with wrinkled neckerchiefs or antique Spanish or 
Mirecourt laces bunched about the throat or knotted under the chin, 
or else fastened with a scarf-pin and again low down upon the waist 
atone side under a bunch of flowers, Perhaps, instead of flowers, a 
larze, illuminating satin bow will be worn. This ribbon will either 
match the tint of the lace or will be worked in contrast With the 
entire costume. Cardinal or pale rose-pink is stylish with the blue 
just described. A blue satin sun-umbrella, with a fringe of écru and 
blne, and a ribbon tied about its yellow stick to match the ribbon 
upon the waist, will be a popular addition. The bonnet will have 
flowers to match, with shirred satin and yellow straw as foundation; 
or it may be composed of lace, straw and the flowers. 

A charming India mui], just imported, looks like a piece ‘of Sevres 
china, The lace to be worn with it is Mirecourt, having all its figures 
outlined with pale-tinted silk floss, The effect of this touch of color 
is marvellously artistic. Daintily decorated foulards and pale-hued, 
chintz-figured organdies will be bordered in this fashion with floss- 
wroucht laces in the colors of the prints. Such costumes will be worn 
for dances and parties at Easter, and afterward at fashionable resorts. 

For the street, on Easter Sunday, will be seen the short costume 
so deservedly popular. Its basque or body may or mav not have 
many a shirr and tiny puff, but its fabrics will be mostly woolens 
combined with silks, satins, Surahs or brocades, without too great an 
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THE QUEEN'S NECKLACE. 


A book recently published. giving the true history of the necklace for 
which poor Marie Antoinette was made to suffer calumny and unhappiness, 
has revived interest in the storv. Every one knows how the Countesse de 
da Motte, an intriguing and penniless woman, a lineal descendant of the Val- 
ois, obtained possession of the necklace, by inducing the Cardinal Prince, 
Louis de Rohan, to purchase it, ke believing that he was doing it for the 
Queen. This necklace, said to be one of the most magniticent ever 
made, is described as follows; “ A row of seventeen glorious diamonds, as 
large almost as filberts, encircle, not too tightly, the neck, a first time. 
Looser, gracefully fastened thrice to these, three wreathed festoons of clus- 
tering amerphons or star-shaped pendants enwreath it a second time. Loos- 
est of all, softly flowing from behind in priceless cataract, rush down two, 
broad, threefold rows; seem to knot themselves around a very queen of 
di:smonds, on the bosom; then rush on, again separated, as if there were 
length in plenty; the very tassels of them would be a fortune for some 
men. And now, lastly, two other inexpressible threefold rows, also with 
their tassels, will, when the necklace is on and clasped, unite themselves 
behind in a sixfold row, and so stream down together or asunder like lam- 
bent, zodiacal or Aurora-Borealis fire.” And all these were diamonds of 
incomparable size and color. 

The necklace of another, almost as unfortunate as Marie Antoinette, 
that of the Empress Eugenic, is now for sale by a dealer in second- 
hand goods. 1t is composed of seven rows of pearls, each the size of a 
marrowfat pea; the clasp is particularly fine, being an emerald surround- 
ed with diamonds. All the leading jewellers in Europe assisted in col- 
lecting the perfect pearls for this necklace, it having taken nearly four 
yeurs to gain possession of the quantity required. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Such beautiful little things for vour center table. The loveliest olive- 
wood stands, in horseshoe shave, with pen-holder, pencil-eraser and paper- 
knife neatly placed on the rack and all topped with the head of a charm- 
ing-looking pug. altogether so inviting in appearance that you feel like tak- 
ing possession of it, filling the stand with good black fluid, and either send- 
ing a sketch in black-and-white to some one or writing some delightfully 
spicy vers de soriete to vour most intimate enemy! And some people say 
there is no influence pervading inanimate things! 

And then there is that banner to shade the gas, and just throw a 
subdued light on your eyes. The top and bottom are strips of velvet, 
and the broad piece between is of éeru silk, on which is painted a Cupid 
retrexting in haste from a volley of flowers aimed at him by Beauty 
herself. All this is mounted on a gilt banner-stand, and you can move it to 
suit your convenience. 

Then here is a round, long pillow of bright cardinal, to be tied on. by 
ribbons, to the back of your favorite chair; can anything be more seduc- 
tive? On itis embroidered in German text with bright yellow floss, 
“Lean on Me,” an invitation that vou are not loath to accept. 
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excess of the ornamental goods. Finely twilled woolens, and w«- 
ens with plain surfaces, will be the leading street. goods for the ear: 

fashionable season. A plain skirt, cut by a wide model, may 

finished with severe plainness. A plaiting of braid or the go: : 
may be added as a protector under the hem. A_polonaise ans A 
shoulder-cape may complete the costume, and these need also |. 
finished with no decorations except buttons and extreme neatue-- 
If a round cape of the dress goods (one of this season's characte. 
istics) be not admired, a jaunty coat or a close jacket may tak+ ., 
place, when the ultimate of jauntiness will be reached. These = 
ments will be worn for Spring promenading and Summer travel: . 
the same costume serving for both. Experience having tanght 2 
that thick dresses are about as comfortable as thin ones dumn: 4 
warm ride, and that they protect one more certainly from the d:- 
it is not strange that fabrics of fine woolen should take the pias: 
the linens and loosely woven goods that look as if they ought u 
cool, but are not. 

The-Ulsters of this Spring are superior in outline to all their p-~ 
decessors. Made up in Kerseys or Tweeds, in pretty wolf c.}.- 
with seal-brown or striped seal-and-gold Surah linings to their curs 
or hoods, they will be among the most stylish of early Spring wr + 
Later on, they will be indispensable to the seeker after plea: 
among the hills or by the sea, 

The pilgrimage dress, with its novel cape, ecclesiastical hdad xf 
palmer'’s girdle, will be even more popular than it was early i. ' 
Winter. Its model is No. 7334, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents Ti. 
is a sentiment about the characteristics and name of this dress: 
captivates every lady. It is being made up not only in = hands: 
mixed and plain woolens, but in ginghains and seersucker :~ 
Midsummer country outings. 


OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


Then, as vou are flower-loving, you must have a tiny vage to b 
your bouquet of violets. Not colored glass or china, but this qu-’. 
shaped little flaron of cut glass with tall lotus flowers carved upon it: -- 
slender neck will just admit the stems of your flowers nicely. anu :-: 
will retain their beauty longer by not having too much water about i= 

Well, as you are a woman, even if a little bit of a blue-stocking, you ” 
determined upon havinga mirror! And on the library table! Oh! s-. 
this is an age of incongruities! And it is a Venetian mirror franc: - 
shining brass, so it igs not quite so bad as if you had selected bie: |: 
go with your glass and olive-wood. Oh, these mirrors! how many w=: 
derful stories they could tell if they only would! 


“Ah! if some scientific man 
Would but invent 
‘ A looking-glass wherein to find 
One's moral bent 
A tell-tale mirror, thers to ecan 
Each petty failing that appears— 
The cynic furrows of the mind, 
That eo with increasing years. 
Ah, wel 
I fear those glasses would not—sell.*° 


WATCHES. 


The very general use of belts has introduced many other pretty thw: 
to hang from the zone, in addition to the time-honored Vinaigrettes. Pr 
bably, the greatest ingenuity and extravagance are expended on the ¢. °- 
laine watches. Some are shown tiny as a ten-cent piece, and nearly. if 7 * 
entirely, encrusted over the back with pearls or diamonds. Others res 
ble pigeons’ eggs in shape and size, and are heavily enamelicd in b> 
Very tine speciniens are a little larger, and display in Limoges enamel = 
heads of celebrated women, Elizabeth of England and Marie Antoine: 
claiming supremacy in popular favor. i 

It is an old accusation that ladies’ watches are never right, and many 3 
woman is forced to acknowledge that it is true; but as, in the ineviia ¢ 
nine times out of ten, it ig from want of knowledge on the part of v« 
wearer, it may be as well to give some rules in regard to taking cam « 
your watch, that emanate from a master in the art of watch-making. 

Remember the old-time saying that you must wind your wateh regi’ 
at the same time every day—it is usual to do this at night, but our ger - 
advises the early morning. Avoid laying your watch on marble or in 
on any surface warmer or coldcr than the case, for sudden chances ' 
shocks ure as dangerous to your watch as to yourself. At night, ins. : 
of putting the good friend under a pillow, have it lie or hang in the sv 
position that it occupied during the day. A chamnois-lined pock- : 
best for a watch with a handsome case. Some of these rules do net 
ply to the dainty chifelaimme, but to her more useful if plainer sister: . 
then it is the possessors of the latter that want most to know eractiy w: 
the time is. It is the busy housekeeper, the happy mother starting ' 
little brood to school, and the weman of business, who need exact ti 
The wearer of the pretty tritle composedjof gold and jewels will not mix 
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» much if her watch do not keep just the nght time. But if she desire it 
ad ubserve these golden rulea, her pretty toy may he made quite as useful 
: if is ornamental. 


A CUP OF COFFEE ? 


The above greeting is getting to be almost as common here as in those 
erman towns where “coffee-drinkings” are the fashionable entertainments. 
t one of these sociable parties, close kin to the kettle-drum, an American girl 
mifesses to having had three cups of coffee, but acknowledges the amaze- 
eit with which she saw a learned gentleman, who was discussing Kant, 
iuk nine! But then this coffee was something ambrosial The nearest 
Keness we have to it is that prepared by the Southern “aunties; but, 
ufortunately, they are dying out and there are nore to replace them. 

A triar of a monastery in Arabia is said to have been the discoverer 
‘ coffee. He noticed that when some goats, that were straying around, 
« of this berry, they grew remarkable lively, and he thought he would 
y and see what effect it would have on some of the brothers who 


ANSWERS 


E. M.:—It is a lady's place to thank a gentleman for his kindness in 
eorung her, and then he responds by telling her what a pleasure it has 
«n. It is not necessary to invite a gentleman in after returning from 
wirech, though it is often done; but, if he be a man of tact, he will know 
hen and to whom he should decline. In walking, take the right side of 
e promenade. Effective stage dresses are made of light-colored, inex- 
‘nsive satins, trimmed with lace and cut with long trains. 


S. A. Country:—A good model by which to make up your water- 
vot cloth would be No. 7319, price Is. 6d. or 35 cents, 


MinnrE:—Do not think of dyeing your hair. Gray hair is very fashion- 
de, and will make a woman of thirty-five look younger. 


Bersy:—The white alpaca dress for the little girl would be pretty made 
wr model No. 7364, price 10d. or 20 cents. which is illustrated in the 
nuary DELINEATOR. Dark-bluc velvet would be preferable to black as a 
mmiug. ‘Use an umbrella” is an expression very commen in this 
untry. A suitable confirmation dress would be one of white cashmere. 
ough quite wide, it is really not so expensive as one would suppose ; 
dif a good quality be gotten, it can, in time to come, be dyed to excel- 
it advantage. 


E. T. R.:—We do not know of any corset that answers your descrip- 
m, and scarcely think there is such a one in the market. - 


Mary E. R.:—A pretty mocel by which to make your seal-brown silk 
uld be No. 7355, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Trim with brocade, velvet 
plush—the first will be most suitable for the Spring. 


NEPTUNE:—If your wedding is to be in the morning, and you are to 
ar a walking suit, a becoming toilette will be one of dark gray 
meél's-hair trimmed with bands of plush to match. The various shades 
gray and brown are particularly recommended for pilgrimage costumes. 


MamMe:—The letters R.S. V. P. mean Hespondez s'il vous plait—' The 
vor of an answer is requested.” 


WesTERN N. Y.:—Dress your boy in dark-blue, bottle-green and seal- 
own flannel suits, trimmed with machine-stitching. 

L. 8. A.:—Your silk is a very good tone of havane, and will be stylish 
r Spring and Summer. ° 


uISBETH:— A blonde With a dark skin” may wear pink, but had better 
oid blue. All shades of scarlet will be found becoming, and also the 
ht, nale tints of vellow. It is predicted that light Summer silks will be 
ich worn. Combine your black cashmere with brocaded wool goods, 
d make your costume after mode! No. 7457, illustrated in the March 
AINEATOR and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Miss INQUISITIVE:——Young ladies wear ribbon sashes «nd tie them on 
e left side in a large, looped bow with short ends. Toa person who 
mbineg the attributes of blonde and brunette, as is the case with you, 
ivst all colors will be suitable, save yellow. Answers in regard to the 
ruvement of the hair will be found elsewhere in this departinent. 
HazEL EyYes:—It is best to avoid pressing silk. Try hanging it out in 
¢ air and then smoothly folding it, and, if that will not remove the 
rinkles, dilute some coffee and lightly sponge the wrinkled spots with 
Press them, while damp, on the wrong side. Velvet skirts usually 
re the edge finished with alpaca braid laid on flat, only the least bit 
avinable showing below. The old method of binding is not considered 
‘ish. Lf you have much color, avoid smrlict, pink and vellow, sclect- 
Zinstead blues, greens and lavenders. Dark gray and seal brown would 
especially becoming. . . 
O1p SUBSCRIBER:—Trains are not generally worn at church. Dark 
lors have the preference on wood-work. Your question in regard to 
per is too general for us to be able to answer it here, as different styles 
: used for different rooms. 


PomMEROY:—Suitable models for the gray, shot material to be used for 
ur daughter's costume would be basque model No. 7413, price 10d. or 
cents, with over-skirt model No. 7412, price 10d. or 20 cents, and skirt 
del No. 7314, also price 10d. or 20 cents. We would suggest piping or 
ang the edges of the over-skirt an basque with cardinal Surah sik. 
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were very lazy. The experiment was a success, brightening their facul- 
ties wonderfully. Tradition dues not tell how the good father prepared the 
berry, but we can imagine that he did not do it with the knowledge now 
possessed by the Germans, who are certainly wise people in the art of 
coffce-making. 

Half the world boil the coffee too much or too little, or else have it stewing 
on the stove half an hour before it is wanted. Coffee should be curefully 
boiled, cleared in the old Maryland way with the wluite of an egg und the 
crushed shell, and is best not decanted. Keep the little cover over the spout, 
so that the aroma will not escape. Then, unless you want to spoil it. or it is 
boiled in an urn, have it poured into the cups from the pot in which it was 
boiled. 

As coffee-drinkings are increasing in favor here, it may be well to state 
that, in addition to coffee, a hostess provides rich buns, sandwiches of 
tongue and turkey, and hot muffins, The bunsare made rich with currants, 
and, after they have been spread with the yolk of an egg, spices and tine 
white sugar are lavishly laid upon them. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


MAMIE:—Why not get a light harane camel's-hair and use your plaid 
silk for trimming, making it up after model No. 7269, price 13. 3d. or 30 
cents, and illustrated in the November DELINEATOR? Deep kiltings are 
very much worn, and costumes of the style mentioned are much in vogue. 
If camel’s-hair is considered too heavy or wo expensive, bunting or a 
light quality of cashmere could ve used. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—We would suggest making vour satin de Lyon after 
model No. 6920. price 2s. or 50 cents. This costume, having a detachable 
train, will make vour dress adaptable to all occasions. A stylish polonaise 
model, closing in the back, is No. 7054, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. The 
combination of the plaid and corduroy would, we think, be pretty and 
stylish. 

EDWARDS:—Combine foulard silk showing blue and écre with your blue 
silk. A charming model by which to make it would be No. 7447, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. Have 
the body portion of the figured fyulard. 


AN OLD SuBSCRIBER:—Combine your black figured goods with an inex- 
pensive quality of black cashmere, and the blue-and-brown plaid with 
dark blue bunting. 


MaGGig F.:—We do not know the name of the material you send, and 
we scarcely think it would be worth while to make it up. 


ANTOINETTE:—Ivory-white cashmere would make a stylish and elevant 
wedding dress, particularly if trimmed with Spanish lace. <A suitable 
model would be No. 7454, price 2s. or 50 cents. This model may be seen 
in the March DELINEATOR. If you have two plain silks, why not get a 
satin foulard with a ground of the peacock blue you admire so much? It 
would be stylish made after mode! No. 7457, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
which is also illustrated in the Murch DELINEATOR. 


REGINA :—The quotation, 


* And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day 

’Shail fold their tents like the Arabs 
And as silently steal away,”’ 


is the conclusion of a poem entitled ‘The Day is Done” by H. W. Long_ 
fellow, and which is too long for insertion in this department. 

MaABEL:—Weo cannot recommend any special brand of silk, but that. 
known as the cachemire or soft silk generally wears better than the very- 
suff. 

J. A. S.:—The firm of Barrett Nephews & Co., otherwise known sus the 
Staten Island Dyeing Co.. Nos. 5 and 7 John street, New York, is an old 
and reliable house, where you can have your material dyed, with a cer- 
tainty of satisfaction. 

NEMO:—Try using lemon juice to remove the large freckle from your- 
face. 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER -—Cashmere robe patterns are still worn, but they. 

sare not us popular as they were sonic years ugo, 


LENA:—Sinooth your silk out, after careful brushing with a velvet. 
brush. and lay it under a heavy weight. Unless it is very much creased, . 
do not iron it. Combine it with black bunting and make it up after model. 
No. 7453, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, which is illustrated in the March. 
DELINEATOR. 


INQUIRER:—A_ person combining the characteristics of blonde and 
brunette may wear the colors suitable to both, avoiding only extremes of 
yellow, lavender and pink. Crimp your hair on rubber pins, without 
wetting it, and it will not be apt to be “ woolly.” Braid it and twist in a 
low coil. 


MINNIE: —If the bride's dress be brown, the bride and groom should 
wear gloves to match. The groom could wear a brocaded tie showing - 
old-gold and brown. If the dress be wine color, the gloves could be of | 
pale gray, and the groom’s tie also. 

I. A. L. :—See the article upon “Spring Milineryy’ in this number, . 
which wili answer your questions.in regard. to fashionable shapes. 


’ 
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MARGARETTA :—Braid your hair in two plaits, and twist it in 4 small, 
round coil that will project from your head. ‘This is a style very popular 
among school-girls, and is known as the ‘ emigrant twist.” 


MILDRED:—Put short lambrequins of heavy crétonne on your sitting- 
room windcws. These will dress them and at the same time will not 
shut out the light. Cardinal grounds last the longest, but pale green 
backgrounds, strewn over with blossoms, are so lovely that we cannot but 
suggest them. 


wCoNOMY :—Suitable models by which to renovate your two silk dresses 
would be skirt No. 7449. price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque 
No. 7448, price Is. or 25 cents. .\s the upper portions of the side-gores 
and jack-breadth may be of cambric. this skirt will be found specially 
adapted to your needs. 


HeELENA:—Model No. 7348, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, would appear to 
very good advantage with two kilt-plaitings arranged around the skirt. 
Indeed, we have seen one made in that way that was very stylish. Have 
the searf-drapery of gray silk « shade darker than your material; or, if vou 
alcsire to wear some black. why not have it of black silk? The color is 
perfectly suitable for second mourning. In placing vour plaits, do not 
have them too fine, as they are not admired when plaited fine. 


Mrs. V. F.:—A pretty model by which to make vour calico dress, and 
one that would admit of laundering, may be found in the March DELINE- 
ATOR. It is No. 7421, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. In the February maga- 
zine will be seen a suitable model for making a calico dress for a miss of 
thirteen vears. It is No. 7380, price Is. or 25 cents. 


AN OLD SvUBSCRIBER:—Combine your brown silk with brown brocade, 
and make your dress after model No. 7447, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
Olustrations of this model may be seen in the March DELINEAToR. = The 
following is the usial form of a regret: ‘ Miss Smith thanks Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones for their kind invitation for Tuesday evening, but regrets, owing to a 
previous engagement, her inability to accept it.” It is not necessary to give 
the reason for non-acceptance, but it is considered more courteous. 


WINIFRED J. :—Black momie cloth is worn by those not in mourning, as 
well as by those who are. The same kinds of trimmings as are in use 
upon cashmere are seen on it. A suitable costume model for a lady of 
large figure would be No. 7361, price ls, 3d. or 30 cents. 


E.:—The Pompadour collar, when developed in lace, is only suitable for 
house wear. Pointed front-draperies are still in vogue and seem likely to 
remain so. SBell-shaped buttons, seeded with jet beads, are largely seen 
on eashmere dresses. 


SUBSCRIBER:—We cannot advise the use of any depilatory, as articles — 


of the kind are usually more or less dangerous. 


‘ForGET-ME-Not:—A suitable bonnet to wear with black silk and other 
costumes would be one of black Spanish lace, made overa Fanchon frame. 
The lace could be heavily jetted. and on the side might be placed a cluster 
-of bright cardinal silk poppies, or, if the young lady be a blonde, a bunch 
of shaded purple pansies. A flannel travelling dress will be found useful 
for other times. 


KF. :—Beads for ormamenting passementerie may be gotten at any of the 
large fancy stores in the leading cities. 


Rose LEE:—We would not suggest the combination of lawn and vel- 
vet, though mull and velvet are much in vogue. <A person. with “dark 
‘brown eyes, light hair and not very clear complexion,” would do well to 
avoid wearing light-blue, green, and all shades of lavender and yellow, par- 
ticularly choosing dark shades that will tend to lighten her complexion. 


Susiz:—We should advise you to wear your hair in the stvle you speak 
of, a3 it is the most becoming, and, just now, the most suitable is vonsid- 
ered tho most fashionable. 


Bettis:—Braid your hair in two plaits. and loop it from the top of vour 
head, which will tend to make your face appear more oval in shape. 
Fasten it on top with an Alsacian bow of satin ribbon. 


Mrs. 8. :—Large, square and sailor collars of linen and embroidery are 
worn by boys of six years. They are not attached to waists, which 
‘arrangement allows a frequent renewal of them, without necessitating 
‘the changing of the shirt-waist. 


Mrs. H. N. E.:—A pretty cap, covering the ears, is made of white 
Swiss, square in shape and with a point in front. A fluted ruffle and wide 
hem edge it, and long lappets of the Swiss, similarly finished with a broad 
hem and a narrow fluting, come over the ears and tie under the chin ina 
pretty bow. 


T. M.:—Gray hair is so universally admired, more particularly when the : 


happy possessor thereof is young, that hair-dyes have almost become 
things of the past. Later in the season, suggestions will be given in 
rerard to Summer silks and the colors becoming to certain types, in which 
your style will be included. From these suggestions, you will doubtless 
gain more information than could be given now. 


Betu:—A manicure keeps the handz in order, particular attention being 
given to beautifying the nails. Coil vour hair high on your head, and fasten 
it with a tortoise-shell or jet comb placed slightly on one side. The 
smoothing of the face with the hand, just after awakening in the morning, 
is zaid to aid in preventing wrinkles. 

B. O. B.:—Balayeuses are still worn in a somewhat moditied form. the 
bright colors not being so noticeable as they formerly were in ordinary 
street toilettes. The back hair is worn plaited or twisted in a coil low on 
the neck. The front hair is oftenest arranged in the manner most becom- 
ing to the features, no especial style being considered more desirable than 
-others, Balayeuse is pronounced ba-lay-s». 
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Epitn K.:—We would advise combining dark blue bunting witu 3.- 
blue and black silk, as it will be less expensive than cashmere and arsy:: 
quite as well. 

AMY :—Combine dark bluc cashmere with the light-blne plaid good. 4 . 
stylish coat for Spring wear would be one of light gray cloth, made si: 
model No. 7458, price 1s. or 25 cents. The most fashionable trimmi.y 
machine-stitching, with the uddition of handsome buttons. Wear ws: 
dresses of ordinary walking length. Have your black cashmere made‘; 
after model No. 742], price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. If desired, have the ei:- 
faced with broecaded goods. Your majolica tea-cups may be nse" i: 
coffee, as considerable license is allowed in the use of quaint en. 
Fashionable coffee-cups are smaller than tea-cups. Low, broad hel: :+ 
much worn, and are certainly more sensible and healthy than high «>. 
The best rule is, “ Never take an insult;” let the people who have |»: 
rude to you become conscious of it by your politeness, which ghoul: 
course be cold. Best avoid such people. Light gray gloves are suttn'+ 
for most dresses and occasions. Wear your hair in the way you now +, 
if, us you say, it is becoming in that style. 


I. M., Marion Co., Tex, :-—A stylish travelling costume would be une’ 
dark gray camel’s-hair, trimmed with narrow bands of a hght qualry 
plush. The hat is of gray chip, trimmed with gray tips and cut-ster! « 
naments. This costume would be proper for the Fall, as well as fort» 
early Spring. The gloves should match the dress, and the dingerte sho | 
be of white mull. 


JOY :—A suitable model for vour bronze-colored cushmere would be \- 
T4417, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. For your momie cloth, we would suz.- 
skirt model No. 7449, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with ta::+ 
model No. 7448, price 1s. or 25 cents. All of the models mentioned mar '- 
seen in the March DELINEATOR. 


G. H. A. M. :—Combine your silk with all-black wool-brocade or a lili « 
cashmere. As the lace is quite coarse, we would not advise its use 4 
suitable model would he No. 7455, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustr’> 
in the March DELINEATOR. 


A Country SUBSCRIBER :—Combine your light goods with brocade b- 
ing a brown ground with lighter figures upon it. Make up after mm. . 
No. 7447, pictured in the March DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 ccur 


Mary :—A pretty method of making a cashmere dreas would he afr’ 
model No. 7421, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Facings of brocade, either -:: 
or wool, cquid be used to trim. The model is illustrated in the Mas 
DELINEATOR. 

Mrs. W.:—Join the front-gore to the skirt in exactly the same mari~ 
as if it were plain, and then face the skirt. Trained costumes are ustis’” 
lined throughout, the skirt portion with cambric and the body pir: 
with Silesia. Line vour cashmere skirt with cambric, and make up ‘te’ 
model No. 7447, which is illustrated in the March DELINEaTOR. The jr & 
of this pattern is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Miss E. W. 8.:—Combine your brown niaterial with a darker shaa 
brown cashmere, and make your costume after skirt model No. 7449, fn" 
13. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque model No. 7448, price 1s. 07 > 
cents. Both models may be seen in the March DELINEATOR. The suit 9 
be worn in the early Spring. Let your gloves match the dark mate 
You can get the books you desire at any leading book-store in a large ci. 


Dora:—Balayeuses are plaitings arranged under the edges of ski" 
only a portion of them being allowed to show. They are used or '»- 
short and long skirts. Model No. 6920 represents an adjustable train or 
tume suitable for a wedding dress, and its price is 2s. or 50 cents. If vo’ 
complexion incline too much to red, avoid all shades of it, as well aa yellos 
Most other colors will be found becoming. 


Ora:—Combine your blue silk with brocade of the same shade or w!!. 
novelty goods showing gray and blue. Skirt model No. 7449, price ls. 3. 
or 30 cents, combined with basque model No. 7448, price 1s. or 23 ons 
will be found stylish. Both models may be seen in the March DRLINEAIONR 


S.C. T.:—Combine vour black material with all-black wool-bromc. 
und make up after model No. 7457, which is illustrated in the March I't- 
LINEATOR and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


ButTrercupr:—Combine old-gold novelty goods with your peacock-h!:- 
cashmere, and make your dress after model No. 7453, price 1s. 3d. or «' 
cents. This may be seen in the March De Luvrator. Suggestions wi! + 
given in regard to Summer silks later in the season. Low braids conte 
the favorite method of arranging the hair. Lemon juice is asid to reer 
freckles, and yet will not impair the skin. 


HELIOTROPE:—A girl with brown hair and eyes and clear complex: 
can wear almost any color, save pink and yellow. 


Cora Gray:—Wine color is considered becoming to a person with} 
eyes, brown hair and fair skin. There are many good literary mages. 
published, from among which you can undoubtedly make a selection * 
your taste. 

AN AMATEUR DRESSMAKBR:—Trim the »momée cloth with dead-black ~" 
for x» mourning costume. Model No. 7447, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. ¥- 
be found particularly stylish and suitable for a tall, slender girl. It >: 
be seen in the March DELINEATOR. Silk cords are not worn in mourn: < 
They are sometimes worn with basques. but not often. 


ANNOYANCE :—While the recipe spoken of might not prove injurious. sti 
in your case it seems best to let “well enough alone.” Why not cons!) 
physician? If you cannot take much exercise, you can at least be parte’ 
lar about your diet, avoiding all food that tends to make fat. Our column 
cannot afford the space to give full information on the subject, and we we: 
therefore suggest-that you read Banting’s book on how to reduce flesh. 
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DHCORATEHID PHARI SHH#LLS. 


These beautifal imported Pear! Shells aro found on the coast of Japan. 
washed up from the waters of the Pacifico Ocean. The icner sur‘ace of 
each shell is decorated with a handsome oll painting, painted by hand 
in the most artistic manner, and repeesenting Oriental flowers, vines, 
shrubbery, ote. The ornamentation slone, if done in this country, 
would cost much more than we ask for the shells. They range in sizo 
from | { to {3 Inckesin circumference. When held to the light thelr 
polished surfaces will reflect all the colors of the rainbow, bcaides, 
being highly ornamental, they will be found very useful as card receiv- 
ers or as receptacles for tho thoceand and one little niek-nacks which 
accumulate upon the centro-table or mantel-plece. We have purchased 
an entire consignment of these rare Awablan shells, at less than one- 
half thelr real value, and now offer them at the following unbear! of 
prices : one shall, | § cents--two for 2§ cente—one dosen different sizes 
and designs, 8 1.28. Each shell is packed in a strong box and sen: by 


mell, post-paid. Clean postage stamps of any denomination accepted the same ascash. Address all orders to 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


Box 4614. 


89 Ann Street, New York. 


A PRINTING OFFICE FOR ONE DOLLAR 


Children learn arrangement Of letters 
linto words and words. | into sentences Sarie near 
jwithout teacher UB= 
: “ BER FAMILY 
FONT for mark- 


ing Lineu, Cards, 
Books, & Con. 
lbines the conveni- 
ence of mietaltype, 
with the flexibility, 
durability and ele. 


gance of the rubber 
stamp. For One 


: =. Dollar a get 
1i0oWwnh 
The best thing for Fae ext wit th 125 


; a> marking Lipe@ ever t, 150 letters, Ink, 
duvented. “Ink is indeliable. \Holder, Pad, Twee- 


eae Tens et ioe ntinee thety 
zers ete. ~ ~ ae me with directions, the price you pay for one 
“WOE WOF'G t Catalogue of Agont’s goods free. 


NUF'G v6. ' i209 Nassau Street, New York. 


SPECIAL RATES 


—FOR— 


Paakages of Tatler, 


must be ordered at one time. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns, the follow- 
ing discounts will be allowed; but the entire amount 
In ordering, specify 
the patterns by their numbers. 


On receipt of 12s., or $3.00, we will 
allow a selection of 16s., or $4.00, In 
Patterns. 


On receipt of £1., or $5.00, we will 
allow a selection of £1. 8s., or $7.00, in | 
Pdtterne. 


On receipt of £2., or 310.00, we will 
allow a selection of £3., or 315.00, sl 
Patterns. 


Patterna, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; bat 


- Parcels-Delivery or Express charges we cannot pay. 


In making remittances, if possible, send by Draft 
or Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk money ir 


a Letter without Registering it. 
E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London, W.; 
or 666 Broadway, New York. 


RS 
Wil be mailed : rrex to all applicants, and to customers without 
erdering it. It contains five colored plates, 600 engravings, 


about A > and fall descriptions, prices and directions for 
lanting ! arieties of V rina and Flower Seeds, Plante. 
Roses, ete. Jnvalusble te all. Send forit, Address. 


. M. FEREY & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Maten Island Fancy Dyeing Establishment, 


Office, 5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
1199 BROADWAY, near 29th S NEW YORK. 
i909 FULTON BROO N. 
47 N, uth STREET PHILADELPHIA 
0 WEST BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
Pri do dy clecu' and Befinisgixk Drees Goods and 
rments 
Ladies? Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, etc., of all 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or 
dyed successfull without rip at: 
Gentlemen's ents Cleaned or Dyed whole. 
Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carpets, 
etc., cleaned or dyed. 
the b best attainable skill and most improved appliances, 


BRANCH 
OFFICES: 


Empl 
and having ey tematised anew every department of cur business, we con- 
fidently promise the best results an siavually pt return of goods. 
Goops Recarvgep axp Retvengp sy Express ann py Malt. 


BARBETT NEPHEWS & CO., 
5S & 7 John St., New York. 


ENT FRBEE!—My new illustrated PRICE- 
LIST of : 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Just issued—containi ng, deecriptions of the Latest 
Styles. The new Sarna BERNHARDT WaveE only $1.00. 


HH. JULIAN, 


(Established 93 Years.) 301 Canal St., N. W. City. 
oy SAVE MONEY BY SENDING TO US FOR YOURMUSIC. 

CJ Bleck Hawk Waltz. Robin Adair. Te in] 
aati Quaber Courtahip, (Dust). Swedioh Wedding Marek. Jolly 

pal rothere Galop. Boeeaceio March. Tapping at the den ey 
. Heel-and~Toe Old ‘Song Love 

) Gavotte. Flee asa Bird. Heart Bowed Twi eri 

fm Dublin Bay, Fetinitse March. I Love my Love. aE 

Saliy in our A Then You'll Remember Ma. A Warrior maj 
Bold. Ne M Wats. Blue ube 


fad Waltzes (3 Nos), Cocalia March, Tired. "Killarney. 6 for 
C.) 35 Ctz.—18 for 60 Cee, Stamps taken. 


i Ww. if BONER & CO., Agts., 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


No. 1104. Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa. 
UTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


THE Special IN THE WORLD. 


Our Great Specialty is gr 
these Beautiful Reses. Wie dad o puron song Pot 
sane suitable for immediate Bloom, safely 

all post-offices. 5 Splendid Varieties, piers 
choice, Bll labeled, for $1, 42 for Vel Pears re 
26 for $4; 35 for 953 75 for O10; 1 00 for $13. 
&a- Send for our New Guide to Rese Culture — 


60 pages 
Five 


Shogantly, illustrated—and choose ace over 
red Finest Sorts. Address 
THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


$1.25 a Year. 
Specimen Copy, 10c. 


Trial Tete, 3 months, 25c. 
with chromo, 


2. cocina comes 
A LARGE 16-PAGE 
Dilustrated Jeurnal, 


Devoted to Floral and Household Topics. 
The newost Music with each No, 


—BGoad for ’remlam List to— 
ADAMS & BISHOP, 
Box 2456. : 46 Beekman £t., IT. Y. 


Send 3c. for Specimen Copy of “Fret Sawyer’s 


Monthly.” Apams & BisHop, 46 Beekman St., N. Y. 


ce rar venie Be Cen a ei na ee a pT, 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made of Grape Cream 
Contains nothing else. 
if mot as represented. AU other ki have filling 
Test to detect filling, ree by mail. Sold in cans only. 

. HANFORD, Syracuse, N. Y. 
cee A adande Sat recakl 60 cents, to any addreas. 
3 LOVELY Moses Rose and Asst Chromo Cards, 
name on, 10c. A 82-col. story paper Free with 
every order. American Card Co., West Haven, Ct. 


E. BUTTERICK & Co,’S 


RUPORT BOTT FASHION 


Comprising a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, | 


and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Full weight. Forfeited 


(Size, 19.224 inches), 


WITH 4 BOOK COATAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE 


Latest Styles for Boys’ Clothes. 


—__+_—_~>-- 


Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 300., 
or 1s. 6d. 


One Year's Subscription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., 
or 2a, 6d. 


INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, are 
post-paid; but charges for carriage on them, when 
forwarded by Parcels-Delivery ‘from our office in 
London, are not prepaid. 
g.| In making Remittances, tf possible, send by Draft or 

Post- Office Money-Order. Donot risk money 
in a letter without registering it. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Begent 8t., London, W.; 
or 555 Broadway, New York. 


Mn 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK.—A charming book. devoted to Feather Work, Renee Flowers, 
Fire Screens. Shrines, Rustic Pictures. a charming Series of Designs for Easter Crosses, Straw Orna- 
ments, Shell Flowers and Shell Work. Bead, Mosaic and Fish-Scale Embroidery, Hair Work and 
Card-board Ornaments Cottage Foot Rests. Window Garden Decorations. Crochet Work. Designs in Em- 
broidery, and an immense variety of other Fancy Work to delight all lovers of Household Art and Rec- 


reation. Vol. ITl.. Wriurams’ HovsEnoup Spares. 


Price $1.50: gilt’ $2.00. 
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EERGOLS SUPMRNING CORSE 


Oo aa | 
. val bi 


No. 1, Sewed,.........--. 22.2020. 
No. 2, Wowen, Spoon Steel,.........-.- 3.00. 

This new and improved Abaominal Corset is so con- 
structed as to give a natural and permanent support to 
the abdomen, It cannot stretch, break or lose its 


shape, avoids all pressure on the cheet and imparts an 
elegan: and graceful appearance to the wearer. 


For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. S., or 
Samples sent by mail on receipt of price by 
LEWIS SCHIBLE & CO., 
SoLE MANUFACTURERS, 
New York. 


eley; Cte les 
in invisible Froat Coifures, ¢ 


F f 8 pac choice Vegetables, or | 
ublished in the U. 8. No Lady and me | dy thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have it on eale. oS acketa Flower ~4 ce’s 
p., Matr Dealer should be without i. Ask him for it, Es Farm Annual for sf 1, bear. 


HAUSSER & CO., 300 Grand 


Street, N, Y. City. Goods' sent Cc. O D. with privilege of returning. 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures are taken correctly and that the size printed on the label 
It is immaterial whether the party taking the measure 
stands before or behind the individual being measured. If properly observed, the following 


corresponds with the measure. 


rules will insure satisfactory results: 


NO TI OB :—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Book, 
| which cannot at once be procured of our Agents, will be sent by us, 
post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; sor 555 


Ee 


and most complete work in ite ese Its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and indorsed 
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TRIAL OFFER: For only 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. Ap etnnpe we wait tatt care be 


SEEDS! 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 


No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | SUELO RG ae Cp day sed oot Ce st enue BE 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers :— 


Subecribers to our Publications, when ordering $ 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 
give their fall former Address, together with the »« 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the, 
Subscription began. Thus:— 
‘*Mresrs. E. Burrerick & Co.: 

Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bali’ 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be taken:—Put the measure around the 
body, ovER the dress, close under the arms, drawing 
it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. ; 


Co., Ky., wh becripti LINEA D 
To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: with N ates 1880. de Bae ane ies | 
—Put the tape around the waist, over the dress. Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 


Ee Take the Measures for Misezs' and LrtTe 
Gratis’ PATTERNS THE SAMB AS FOR Lapries’. In 
ordering, give the ages also. 

To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest: | 
—Put the measure around the body, uNDER the jacket, 


close under the arms, drawing it closely,—xor too Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


171 $0 177 Regent St., London; or 555 Broadway, Mew York. 


TIGHT. 
This usefuland elegan) 
For the Overcoat :—Measure ovER —qvolume is a Compiste 


ee Lib ¢lo- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. ates ae 


sponedia, as well as the 
To Measure for Pants:—Put the measure wer! eo fe 

around the body, over the Pants at the waist, draw- 

ing it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


u cloth and gilt. Ip 
To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of 


Le 


the gar- 


A, 


CONTAINS EVERY 
a1WORD IN THE ENG- 
ISH LANGUAGE, Wit 
s true meaning, deri. 


ation, cling and 
the Neck, measure the exact size where the collar en. Be pronounciation. aba 8” 
1 Yast amountofabsolate- 


circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
fs 14 inches, use o pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


necessary Inlorms- 
SI tion vpon Sefence, 
Mythology, Biograpsy, 
American History, Le¥# 
ete., being a perfect 
Library of Reference, 
Webster's Dictionary 
Z costs $9.00, and the 
Aer a onaty 

r 2 
pe -: only 1 ierts 
ten times the moneys, 
—Tribune and Farmer 
“We have never seen is 
in price, finish or contents.”"—The Adress 


le 
>) 


equal either 


“A perfect Dictionary and library ofreference—Lealle’s 1, 
News, N. ¥. Une copy of the American Popular Dictionary 
(illustrated), the greatest and best book ever published, po 
paid toanyaddresson receiptof $4, a" Entire satisache 
uaranteed 2copics post-paid $1.75- Orderete ce. 
orld Mentfecturing Co.,123 Nassau &t., New 1, 


Broadway, New York. 


E. BUTTERICK &.CO., i 


BATES OF ADVERTISING §/F Butterick & Co.’s Celebrated Shears.) Scissors. 
THE DELIN EATOR. ee OF LADIES’ SHEARS AND _— 


All Contracts will be based cn Actual Circulation, 
—— $$ @—_—_—_—_— 


The Edition of THE DELINEATOR for March, 
Thirty Thousand Coot POINTS—2 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—28 Sizes. 
ples aneend tne rly ousal Copies. 0 34, gf ara 4a., OF No. 10, 4 inches, 38.6d., 
TERMS: or $0.85. 
‘Whole Page, 8x11 ins., . . . $3. 00 per 1. 000 Copies. | om 35, 6 Vashon 5s., or No. 11, 4% inches, 4s., or 
(Upper Half Page,...-.- 2.00 $1.00. 
ijewer “ “ ....-- 1.50 “ um " 
Upper Quarter eee oe ‘i LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
pper Kighth “ 1 Oo. YO Or 5 Giehiabhckicehdsssd 3s. 6d., or $0.85. 
lower “ eee 60 : ey WN A ee 5& inches.......-.----- 4s., or 31 00 
Disceeet Lone ma ret: 15 per cont, fe ee NO. 5s -------------- 6} inches,........----- 6s.,or 1.25 
“s ‘e oy ‘ 265 oO) OL ————_i i “€& y No. 6,..-..---...--- T “inches: ...5ssenccecs 6s.,or 1.60. 
Oe ed ao cumini will te 
118 tances, ce] ns 
(lowed intltverising agents on orders received.| Ladies’ Straight Shears—9® Sizes. Ladies’ Bent Shears—6 Sizes. 
y anicke 2 ie arrae ee be received, and 
we reserve th of .rejec we ma 
O goer objectionable si Advertisem : riisements “wil not te 
received for less than an entire edition 
E,. BUTTERICK & Co., 
555 Broadway, New York. - 
No. 14,....---- 6} inchesy, - .-..-- 4s., or $1.00. | 
No. 15,....-.-- 6% inches,...... 53, or 1.2 
‘ Noi 16 <22c5.24 74 inches,...-.- 6s., or 1.50.. 
No. 17,.------- 83 inches, .....- qs., of 1.75.1 No. 26,....-.-- 84 inches,. ....78., or $1.75. 
y ' 60 INCHES LONG. Noy 18,2.0.242. 9 inches,....-- 8s., or 2.00.7 No. 26,....-.-- 9 juches, pd i ae 8s., or 2.00. 
DESCRIPTION. PRICE. No. 19,....--- 10 inches,...-- 9s., or 2.25.} No. 27,....-.- 10} inches,....-- 9s., or 2.26. 
= 2 No. 20,...---- 11 inches, “=a, or 2.50°| No. 28,_-..-..- 11} inches,..... 10s., or 250. 
: ae Tapes, ce ur : No. 21,....--- aS inches,,.---1la, or 2.75.1 No. 29,...---- 12 inches,...-- lls., or 2.75. 
J 0 - 2 = > OO, OF 06] Wo, 92,2: 42 inohes,:....128, or 3.00. | Mo. 30,......- 13 inches,.....128, or 3.00. 
Wol3h “ - - - 4, or 86, ' 
— 66 T9 m ~ és “ 
| 7 lj ig a oT OF. eer" On receipt-of price and order, we will send to any part of the world either 
MN. l-ninth FS OF 106, | size of Shears or Scissors in thé above List, Saal os for carriage to be paid by the 
Wego“ “ - - - + 60, 0P H8e.} purchaser. We send out io goods C. 0. 


M306 = = = Td or Me ) | 
A LSU Linen Te, u. or 16 E, BUTTERICK & 00., 171 to 177 Regent St., London; or 655 Broadway, New York. 
0 6 6é és g or 18¢. 

H S-fewed Satta, - 18,102 or 45¢ SPECIAL NOTICE. 


NM 3 “ =. 28, OF 50¢. 


These Tape-Measures are made exvressly 
for us, and are of the very best quality. 
| A Good Sewed Satteen Tape- -Measure 
will last years in constant use, 
| Any of the above will be sent by Mail, 
| post-paid, on receipt of price. 


E. BUTTERICK & 00., 


When remittances are sent to us by mail, Post- 
age Stamps of One or Twe Cent Denomination will be 
accepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps. if 


you can conveniently do otherwise. 
171 to 177 Regent St., London; 


oF 555 Mrondway, New Yor ea ~E BUTTERICK & CO, 559 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to a ee  Hand- Stamps and j eas per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


_ RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $I. 50. | Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads.) 


(With Movable 
Rubber Ty of 
Dating, 
a Pada, 
d Ink.) 


(EXAMPLE. ] 


E. Butterick & Co., 


171 to 177 Regent St., London; 
or 555 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


These Stampe and Daters are made of the best “Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furnished 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 
money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


Addrescrdersto Ke BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


Price of No. 2, 
$3.50. 


Price of No. 3, 
$3.50. 
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SPECIAL OFFER FOR SPRING, 1881. 


> © 


The Marchal & Smith Organs, 


BEST AND SWEETEST IN THE WORLD. 


PARLOR STYLE No. 342—5 Octaves—7 Sets of Reeds—17 Stops. 


We offer for the Spring of 1881 a magnificent new Organ with a beautiful, new solo stop, LA BRILLIANTE, the most valuable addition that has beenn 
in Organs for years. A perfect BARITONE solo adding immensely to the power. It doubles the variety and gives BEAUTIFUL NEW COMBINATE 
tone, arc y sweet and strikingly BRILLIANT. With the VOX CELESTE (the sweetest of all stops), Powerful SUB-BASS, Patent GRAND OF 
Perfect COUP LER. Fall Round DIAPASON, Clear and Brilliant FLUTE and VOX HUMANA, this noble, new set of Reeds has never had an equal 
magnificent combination of Power, Purity and Variety. 
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Our PARLOR STYLE, No. 342, is one of the most beautiful Organs ever made—with elegant, Carved Walnut Case, elaborately finished With French Vent 
Carved, Turned and Embossed Ornaments and Tracings of most perfect artistic designs, and elaborately Ornamented Top, and every improvement that ca@ 
elegance-and excellence. With the magnificent Organ we send a handsome Stool, a complete Instruction Book, Music and beautiful embroidered Cover. Making 


| 
: 


“A COMPLETE AND ELEGANT MUSICAL OUTFIT. €103.00. | 


Securely boxed and delivered on board cars here for 


Every one may see and test them. We antee them for six years and send them to all parts of the world for fifteen aays trial. Send with your order | 


a | 
the guarantee of your Bank or some responsible business man that the Organ will be promptly pald for or returned to us, and the Organ will be s ipped at once | 
e | 


| 


If it is found in any way unsatisfactory it may be returned to us and we will pay all freights. PURCHASER TAKES NO RESPONSIBILITY ti receive? 
and approves the organ. — 


OTHER STYLES.—5-Octave, Parlor Styles with solid Walnut Cases, from $45 to $250. Our No. 375, 5 Octaves, 4 Sets of Reeds, 15 Stops, at $60. THE | 
MOST POPULAR ORGAN EVER MADE. 


PI NOS Beautiful Rosewood Pianos, Elegant Finish, Pure, Powerful, Sweet Tone. Every improvement. Guaranteed six years. Sento" |) 
A e trial and each purchaser fully supplied with Instruction Book, Music and A COMPLETE OUTFIT for from $175 to $1,500. 
TWENTY YEARS WITHOUT ONE DISSATISFIED PURCHASER. 


A MOMENTS CONSIDERATION will show the certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. Dealers can truet to their own abrewdne® 
and the a of purchasers to conceal defects in the instruments they sell. We cannot know who will test ours, and must send instruments of 8 quality or 
superior their merits cannot be hidden. Order direct from this advertisement. You take no responsibility. Before ordering elsewhere, be sure to gt 4 
Illustrated Catalogue. It gives information which protects the purchaser from every imposition and makes deceit impossible. 


‘ MARCHAL & SMITH, No. 8 West Eleventh Street, New York, N.Y. 
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PRICE, 8% Pence, or 15 Cents. 


EF" ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., 4S SECOND-OLASS MATTER. £1 
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|DELINEATOR, | LADIES MONTHLY REVIEW, 


& MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


European and American Fashions, 


. And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practieal 
Articles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 5s. or $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of our Patterns 
to the value of Two Shillings or Fifty Cents. 


gar"To any one sending us 9s. or $2, we will send the DeLmvgaror for one 
year, also the Laprgs’ FasHion Puars, issued quarterly, together with a certifi- 
cate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 2s. or 50 Cents. 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premiam Patterns must be got from 
the nt to whom the Subscription was given. PREMIUM PaTfTEeRNs are only 
ven by ue when the Subscriptions are sent directly to either of these offices. 
blications, forwarded from our New York Office, are pote but charges 
for carriage on thé Plate, when forwarded by parcels-delivery from our Office in 
London, are not prepaid. . 


WE HAVE HO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E, BUTTERICK & CO,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London ; or 666 Broadway, New York. 


Marlisa ( 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 60 
pages of spleididly finiehed engravings; a full exhibit of costumes—standard, 
moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It Js fsyaed in March and 
September of each year; and every Suhecriber receives a Supplement 
monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semf-Annual, 


oe — a =) 


italorue of Pashins 


_— 


The Supplements will be found to iNustrate and fally set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable beteeen the times of the publication of 


each volume and its successor. } 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, ia fur- 
nished to yearly Subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued respect- 
ively in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, (issued 
monly), 48. or $1.00. | ‘ 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by'Mail to yearly Subscribers in 
any part of the United Kingdom, the United Stktes or Chnada, post-paid by 
us. Charges for carriage or postage, by Express, Parcels-Delivery or Foreign- 
Mail service, must be paid by the recipient. P 


Tus StanparpD Epition is printed on a superior quality of paper and is 
specially calculated for the use of onr Ayenta, thopgh Dressmakers will find it 
of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their customers. 


6” There is alscoa Popular Edition, printed upon paper lighter in 
weight. Copies of this Kditivn will be sold at at the Counter for ls. or 25 
Cents each. On receipt of price, together with 5d. or 10 Cents additional 
for postage, the Book will be sent by Mail to any Address in the United King- 
dom, the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE RO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London ; or 655 Broadway, New York. 


rN ; 


se — ae -d : 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


European and American 


Fashions 
The “ Lapizs’ MONTHLY REVIEW ” is devoted especially to the ilu 
tration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladiea, Misse 
and Children, and also contains a variety of.articles concerning Dress 
Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerig and other subjecta connect’ 
with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size of 11} by 16} 

inches. : , 

Subsoription Price, 2s. or 60 Cents a Year. 
Single Copies, 3d. or 6 Cents. 
J 


(Postage prepaid by us to any addreas in the United Kingdom, the United State 
or Canada.) 


ee"To any one sending us 2s. or 50 Cents, we will scad 
the LADIES? MONTHLY BEVIEW for.pne year, tegethe 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDEB To 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF is. 
or 25 CENTS. Wa Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whem 
the Subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only 


given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly te. 


either of our Principal Offices in London or New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ART 


ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 655 Broadway, New York 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE, 


Gatest Novelties in Ladies’ Hress, 


IS PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


This Plate is 34 by 90 inches in size, and ig of exceptional value to Manufac- 
turers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and tri the eostnmer 
{llustrated upon it are fully deatribed in the number of ‘Tas De.ovesTos 
bearing the same date. : 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR ie........ Os., or $3. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 
Se. 84. or 50e. 


Single Copies of the PLATE only,..............-... Ze. or 40¢. 


gw” To any one sending us 92., or $2, we will send THs Datoreator for 
one year, also the Lapigs’ FasHion TE, isened quarterly, together with & 
Certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of %. 
or 50 Cents. If a Subscription f given to an Agent, the Patterns 
must be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription waa given. 
PaTTERNS are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to 
either of these Offices. Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any 
part of the United States or Canada, are post-paid by us; but charges for as 
tage or carriage on them, when rent by exprese, parcels-delivery or forelgn- 
mail service, must be paid by the recipient. 


WE HAVE RO CLUB RATES, AND RO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO,, 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 666 Broadway, New York. 
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Vou. XVII, No. 5.] 


, The coming of Summer turns the thoughts of the provident 
yoman toward the interests and necessities of her wardrobe. If 
«he be both thrifty -and artistic in her ideas, she will be charmed 
with the continuance of combinations in fabric and color. Indeed, 
‘he present illustrations of taste in this department of dress show 
‘he advantages of likings that are not too brief in their enthusiasms. 
Chis Summer’s arrangements of two or more kinds of material in a 
single toilette satisfy one that improvements in old things are fre- 
“juently more satisfactory than novelties, All the latest models have 
teen designed with a view to indulgence in this fondness for con- 
trasts or harmonies in color and material, and they invite displays of 
individual taste in the adaptation of different fabrics to elegant and 
approved forms. They also provide for the union of materials 
that have already been worn with those which have just been 
manufactured, 


| FASHIONS FOR LADIKS. 


The short costume only is seen upon the street, but both short 
aid trained toilettes are used for the house, the selection depending 
on the occasion. This law of Fashion has suggested the uses of 
‘attachable trains, so that a lady, who is devoted about evenly to 


frugality and fashion, is able to arrange from the same garment a | 


costume en train and also for walking, by a convenient and inex- 
pensive addition at will to her street skirt. Of 


TRAINED COSTUMES 


there are three new models, each of which is suited to elegant or 
stuple materials of one, two or even more than two patterns or 
esiors, Two of these models are especially attractive for white 
bridal dresses. One of them has a removable train, which, of course, 
would be of great service when white satins and velvets or gros- 
grains are used. It has a pointed basque-front, and may be cut low 
atthe throat and have short sleeves. Or, it may be left high, with 
-long sleeves, the model providing for both styles. Its sides are long 
and are gathered up into the outer bust darts, and are plsited at 
their extended back edges beneath the long Princess back. The 
latter ig cut with under-plaits to secure fullness, and is left long, to 
be draped up over its short skirt or to hang with less draping over 
the train. Flat side or panel pieces are attached to the short skirt, 
and they conceal the side-joinings of the train. The back of the 
short skirt is formed of two pieces, the upper one of which takes 
the place of an ordinary back-breadth, while the lower one is side- 
plaited and can be removed when the train is worn. For brocaded 
#ilks, or for grenadines that are plain or ornamented, or for any 
fabrics that may be worn in both house and street, this stylish, 
ingenious, economical and really simple model is recommended with 
confident pleasure. 
A new ladies’ Princess model will be in favor for plain mulls, for 
, duils that are figured or dotted with silk, cotton or printing, and 
“also for light-textured grenadines. It is an artistic shape, beau- 
, tifully adjusted to the figure and graceful in its draperies, and will 
1 
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Me HE DELINEATOR: 
A MonruLy MAGAZINE, 


TLuusTRATING J,UROPEAN AND ‘AMERICAN JP ASHIONS. 


Pricsz, 15 Cents, on 844 PEncu. 
YEARLY, $1, OR Ss. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


{ 


be used for bridal dresses for very young ladies and for picturesque 
country-weddings. There is a fascinating airiness in the style of 
the design that is incapable of reproduction by the engraving. 
Cream-white mulls, in either silk or cotton, with cream-white laces, 
will be charming when shaped by this fashior. 

Another trained costume-model, which may be used for the same 
goods as the above, may also be chosen for heavier fabrics, with 
beautiful results. It has a deep basque, that closes behind, is beau- 
tifully fitted by finely curved seams and is double-pointed both back 
and front. It has full-length sleeves, but short ones may be substi- 
tuted if preferred, or it may be left sleeveless for full-dress occasions. 
Its skirt is finely shaped with front and side gores, and -with a back- 
breadth that is cut out into an oval train. Its handsome outlines 
are completed with side-draperies, an upright center-panel that may 
be flat or of shirrings, laces or embroideries, and a long, full back- 
drapery, which is drawn up at its center to form twp points and is 
turned over at its front edges to make revers. The waist and draperies 
will be fashionably made of Spanish lace or brocaded grenadine, for 
wear over silks or satins of the same or contrasting colors, They will 
also be made of chéne or-brocaded silks for combination with Surahs, 


' LADIES’ WALKING COSTUMES. 


There are six stylish models for walking and house dresses, each 
one different from the other, thus making a charming variety for 
shaping all sorts of goods. 

One has a Princess shape, with an added, cross front-drapery, 
which is laid in plaits and surmounts another drapery that is slashed 
at its lower edges and shirred in upright clusters, The back of the 
Princess, which has seams to a little way below the hips, serves as 
drapery; and a back-breadth is added to complete the skirt. A vest- 
facing may be applied to the front, at pleasure. Ita outer edges 
may terminate in the first dart seams and under the long and hand- 
some lapel-collar. A standing band finishes the neck, and the sleeves 
are reversed to form cuffs, to which plaitings may be added. For 
one or more qualities of goods, the stylish shape and simple con= 
struction of this costume are exceedingly attractive. 

Auother new costume-model has a finely hanging, short skirt, 
with carefully cut gores and lip darts, It may be trimmed to suit 
the taste, tiny box-plaits or rufiles being handsomest for most goods. 
The over-drexs portion has a long back falling in plaits, and a basque 
front to which an oval drapery is secured to increase its depth. It 
has deep side-pieces, with curved edges, and the long sides of the 
front-drapery pass through openings cut in them, and are then 
gathered up on the long, plaited drapery of the back, to hang like a 
stylish yabot. The ends of the jabot, and the side pieces and front- 
draperies may be lace or fringe trimmed; but the Princess-like back 
may be plainly finished or flatly bordered. For thin, summery goods, 
this model is especially stylish, and, if desired, its skirt may be of a 


heavier fabric than that of the over-dress. 


Another costume model has a plain, nicely adjusted, short skirt, 
with a shirr taken across its_back-breadth) ( It may>be finished with 
a plain hem, or it may be narrowly or heavilyctrimmed, The over- 


250 


dress portion is an elegantly adjusted, long polonaise, the front of 
which is draped in cross plaits, while its deep and ample back is laid 
up so high upon one side that one corner of the drapery hangs in a 

int at the center of the skirt. This is one of those models that 
will be liked for both travelling and general wear. 

Still another costume model has a skirt that is equally handsome 
in its outline upon the figure and its fitting about the hips. 
back-breadth is shirred across and hangs in close folds, on which the 


! 
! 


THE DELINEATOR. 


gore, each side of which buttons over upon a cluster of plaits ths 

extend the depth of the skirt. Its back-breadth has deep, graduate. 
tucks from near the belt to the hem. Its finely fitted basque ison 
in front, and has added under-pieces that make it look as if it had: | 


vest, 


Its 


ts three, back, fitting seams are left open to near the wais- 


line, and each part is lined and is gathered at the end and finished ty 
a tassel. The two outer-pieces are the longest. A standing colly, 
and a rolling collar turning the front over in lapels to expox1 
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Fiaure No. 1.—LapiEs’ CostTuMeE. 
(For Description see Page 257.) 


back-drapery is caught together under a ribbon bow. This drapery 
is gathered to a Spanish girdle, and so also is the front-drapery, the 
latter being drawn backward in panier fashion to the side-back skirt- 
seams. A plain, beautifully shaped waist, with a turn-over collar 
and handsomely shaped coat-sleeves, completes the outlines. This 
model will be a favorite for walking dresses in the country, 
‘out-of-door games, travelling and sea-voyages. 

A stylish dress-model for woolen goods has a plain, wide front- 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapies’ CostTuME. 
(For Description see Page 257.) 
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Fiacre No. 3.—Lapies’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 258.) 


vest section, complete its outlines. Its sleeves are shortened a 
the outer seams, thus forming pretty curves. For travelling 
tumes of all suitable goods, no fashicn will receive more admirat 

Another new costuine-model has a short, elegantly hanging skirt 


which may be narrowly trimmed or plainly finished. It has a 


over-skirt, that is drawn up high at the sides and at the ce 


of the front andcis trimmed with cords ‘and tassels. The ee 


is a finely fitted bodice, short at the hips, and bordered with 4 


! 
i 


| 


plaiting that may have a contrasting lining. 
finish the neck, inside of the broad, sailor collar. For cottons, wool- 
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A similar plaiting may 


ens, silks or satins, this style of costume will be admired for a long 


time to come. 


For a Summer travelling-dress, its simple elegance 


is especially adapted. 
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LADIES’ RIDING HABIT. 
This new and stylish model includes the usual pants, a close-— 
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out of fashion. 
novelties of form and finish, season by season. The latest polonaise- 
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ladies, however, care to wear aspur; and those who do not, prefer 
laced boots. 


Buttoned ones irritate a nervous horse. 


LADIES’ POLONAISE. 


Ladies with handsome figures refuse to let this over-garment go 
But, all the same they demand that it shall have 
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Fiaures Nos. 4. anp 5.—LADIES’ COSTUMES. 


(For Description see Page 258.) 


fitting, double-breasted body with a flat, postillion back, and a 
skirt that is gored off at the top to avoid clumsiness and wrinkles. 
It is not too long or two wide for either grace or safety. The sleeves 
are shaped to fit the arm and are buttoned for a short ‘distance on 
the upper side, and the neck is finished by a military collar. In very 
dark green, blue or black cloths, this model will be popular with all 
ladies of exacting tastes. Patent leather boots, with short Morocco 
tops, are in favor with ladies who use spurs when riding. Few 


design has a basque front, with deep, plain side-fronts attached to it 
by curved seams, in with which are sewed pocket-laps that are cut 
in oval points and may be made of contrasting goods. The back- 
drapery is plaited to a belt and under-looped by tapes. Over this 
falls the deep basque-back, which is draped at its center and may be 
bordered with trimming, The gide-fronty drapery falls apart to ex- 
hibit the walking skirt.’ The shawl! collar -is ‘stylish and becoming, 
and may be made of the same material as the pocket-laps, The _ 
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edges of this garment may be as plain or ornamental as one pleases, 
It will be much used for woolens, and also for wash goods in silk or 


cotton. 


LADIES’ WRAP. 


A stylish new model for a wrap, with wide ecclesiastical sleeves 
finished with shirred cuffs, has a front in sack shape and a back that is 
shirred across the shoulders, and also from the belt-line downward 


for several inches. 
with ruffled or plaited 
laces to correspond 
with the cuffs on the 
sleeves. A jabot, of 
lace and ribbon loops 
down the closing, and 
a frill of lace about 
the lower edge of the 
front, complete it 
elegantly when silks, 
satings, Surahs or 
Summer — Siciliennes 
are chosen for it. 


LADIES’ TRAVELLING 
WRAP. 


An elegant design 
for cloths, pongees, 


mohairs and linens,. 


is just issued. It is 
ample, but not bung- 
ling. Its mandarin 
sleeves are turned 
back to form straight 
cuffs that may be 
faced with silk. Its 
collar is in Byron 
shape, and its hood 
is in true Capuchin 
style and is intended 
for comfort and use, 
as Well as for orna- 
ment. It has three 
curved seams in the 
back, and its front 
overlaps at the sides 
under buttons. Its 
edges are plainly fin- 
ished, 


LADIES’ MANTLE 
WRAPS. 


There are four 
dressy little models 
for late Spring and 
Summer wear, each 
having especial at- 
tractions of its own. 
One of them is square 
at the lower edges of 
both front and back, 
and its sleeve-like 
parts are shaped by 
curved seams in front 
of the shoulders and 
by darts back of them. 
It is intended to com- 
plete a costume or 
be made of black 
or white fabrics to 
wear in contrast with 
dresses of other ma- 
terial. Laces, ruffles 
embroideries, passe- 
menteries and all sorts 
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It has a broad collar, that may be edged about 
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FIGURE No. 6.—LaApIgEs’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 259.) 


of fashionable wrap-decorations may be used upon it, in any 
arrangement that may be preferred. 

Another novelty, intended for similar fabrics and the same variety 
of trimming, is open up to the belt-line in front and has dolman 


sleeves that come down only to the elbow. 


Its fronts are cut wide 


and oval, and are joined together under the short, half-fitted, oval 
back, With lace, plaitings or ruffles generously added, this is a very 
dressy device and will find favor every-where. 

Another stylish little wrap is fitted by shoulder darts and a back 


seam, the latter being caught up by plaits. It has a shaw] collar 
and long tabs that cross the breast and tie behind in a single knoi - 


with charming effect. 
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Figure No. 7.—Lap1es’ House CosTuME. 


(For Description see Page 260.) 


This model may also be used for suit good: 
or other materials, and may be lace or fringe trimmed, the decors 
tion being entirely optional with the wearer. 

Another new style of wrap is a handsome, round cape, with » 
shawl collar and a lace hood. The latter may be omitted at pleasure 
This cape is fitted by shoulder darts, and will be used as part of » | 
costume, and also separately, to suit the convenience and _ taste 


Laces, fringes, em 
broideries, plaitins: 
or ruffles may lt 


used as its trimmings 


LADIES* COATS. 


Two novelties : 
coats are just issued 
They are both in 
tended for cloths an 
also for dress good 
One of them has 3 
shawl collar, is sing!+- 
breasted, has  hi- 
pockets, and is pr 
vided with under 
plaits in its bach 
which are surmoun'- 
ed by waist-line bur- 
tons. Its seams am 
its fitting darts, bot) 
on the bust and unde: 
the arms, provide 4 
superb outline f 
it. Its attractivenes 
safely depending wj- 
on its shape, will de- 
appoint no one. Is 
completion should 
as simple as possible 
and ‘its few buttons 
should be handsome 

Another stylisi 
coat has a short ves! 
formed of upright 
plaits, and its carefully 
fittedfront is cut away 
to expose these plaits 
except in two places 
where it meets and » 
fastened by tiny but- 
tons. It has single 
bust darts, and als 
darts and seams un- 


| 


der the arms, each 0! 4 
which is curved in an | 


effective and artistic 
manner. Its coat 


skirts are added by | 


a curved seam, ant! 
their plaited — back 
edges meet at the 
center of the back. 
This coat has a hand- 
some rolling collar. 
and, altogether, it |: 
a beautiful devi ice for 
either rich or simple 
goods, 


f.ADIES’ JACKET. 


The style of 4} 
jacket is of mor) 


serious — importaice 
than its fabric, and, 


next to its outlines, the most attention should be given to the . 


neatness of its finish. 


The latest jacket-model has no superior. _ It’ 


French back, its center overlaps, its fancy pocket-laps, its turn-ove! 
collar with lapels, and its picturesque cuff-facings, make it one 0! 
the most attractive devices for a jacket that have been offered in 


long time. 


Cloths and fancy suitings, with velvet, plush, satin 0! 


other varieties of fabrics for the accessories, will be used for it. Ite 
edges may be bound,-stitched jor )under- faced. Sometimes a soil 
cable-cord will outline the margin of the jacket and itsadjuscts. | 
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LADIES’ BASQUES 


here are five new models, each of them stylish and novel. One of 
hese basques is cut with extended sides, which are plaited upward 
inder a butterfly back that is exceedingly artistic. Its drapings are 
o easily detached and replaced again, that it will become a favorite 
nodel for wash fabrics. It is equally elegant for woolen suitings, 
ilks, and alte for grenadines. Waist-line buttons are added to 
ts beautifully curved back, s standing collar is about its neck, and 
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FIGURE No. 8.—LApDIES’ ORGANDY COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 261.) 


its wrists are finished in a very stylish manner with simulated cuffs. 

Another basque model is superbly shaped to the figure by ingen- 
iously curved darts and seams. It closes behind and is rounded at 
the lower edges, thus suggesting the “Jersey” in a pleasant sort of 
fashion. Indeed, in the certainty that its outlines can be made to fit 
its wearer exactly, it is superior to the usual models for the Jersey. 
It will be used for all the goods of which the Jersey is made, and 
also for all other dress goods, either inexpensive or costly. The 
textute of the material is, however, secondary to perfection of fit. 


Ai if 


Another novelty in basques is fitted by darts beneath a broad plait 
that i is laid at the center of its front and back. It is also called a 

“shooting jacket”, and is a most becoming design for a dress-body 
in any kind of goods. It is entirely plain in finish, and will be pop- 
ular for travelling and mountain dresses. For jackets of colored 
silks or cashmeres, it will be charming to wear in the morning with | 
contrasting skirts. 

Another basque model has a French back, with under-plaits laid 
at the center of its skirt. Its front is fitted by a single dart and a 
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FiauRE No. 9.—Lapigs’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see Page 262.) 


curved closing edge. Its deep shawl-collar and its general elegance 
commend it for house or street wear, and also for ‘all the varieties 
of dress goods which the season furnishes. For cloths, banded with 
bias velvet, satin, plush, printed or embroidered borderings, it will 
be much admired by ladies of taste. 

A new basque, with attached, upright plaits, is double-breasted 
and may be worn either with or without-a, belt... It has a double 
box-plait sewed to each side of the front, and a.broader double box- 
plait attached to the center of the back. It has-a rolling collar, neatly 
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finished wrists, and a general stylishness that commends it to ladies 
of refinement. It will be worn as a hunting, yachting, breakfast 
and walking basque, each purpose suggesting the fabric to be 
chosen. Its completion is plain, but as dainty as possible. 


LADIES’ JACKET BLOUSE. 


This novelty is of medium basque depth, and is shirred to fit the 
figure, the shirrs serving instead of a belt. It has pretty pocket-laps, 
a standing collar, and a deep, double collar which is adjustable. For 
yachting, lawn-ten- 
nis, and to wear with 
contrasting skirts in 
the morning, this is a 
beautiful design for a 
jacket in any soft 
goods, 


LADIES’ WALKING 
SKIRTS. 

There are four new 
styles of skirts, each 
one with picturesque 
draperies, Much 
cross-wrinkling made 
by gathers or plaits 
appears to be the pre- 
vailing caprice of this 
season, and almost all 
the new goods favor 
such an arrangement, 
because they are soft- 
finished. 

A skirt model, that 
hangs perfectly, has 
an apron that is 
draped high upon the 
hips, leaving open- 
ings at the sides to 
show the skirt be- 
neath, Its over-drap- 
ery behind is also 
drawn upward, and a 
point falls at one side 
of the center in a 
very stylish manner, 
There are no dress 
materials too rich 
for this shape and 
none too inexpensive, 
whether it be trim- 
med or plain. It is 
adapted to all the 
prevailing skirt-trim- 
mings and to all the 
fashionable drapery- 
ornamentations, and 
it is equally stylish 
when completed 
plainly. 

Another handsome 
skirt-model will be 
especially admired 
for grenadine drap- 
eries over silk or satin 
skirts. Its front-drap- 
ery is shirred to form 
an oblique ruffle that 
turns toward the 
right side, thus mak- 
ing many _ cross- 
wrinkles. Its full 
back-drapery is join- 
ed and looped to ; : 
form two deep points. The edges of this charming skirt may be 
trimmed with ruffles, plaitings, etc., and its drapery may have laces, 
ruffles, plaitings or fringes upon it. ; 

Another walking-skirt model hangs with equal elegance, and its 
cross-draperies have plaits laid at the side-back seams and clusters 
of shirrs at one side of the center of the front. These draperies ars 

attached to the skirt over a puff of contrasting goods, which is seen 
between the clusters. The effect of this arrangement, with a similar 
combination of goods in the skirt trimmings, is very stylish. Tlie 
back-draery, which is full, lone, and gathered to the belt, i: 7 
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Figure No. 10.—Lapies’ EVENING CostuME.—((For Description see Page 262.) 


by a plaited sash with an end that droops at the side of the figure. 

Another skirt model is especially stylish for plaid and plain or 
striped and plain dress goods in combination. It has two, deep, box- 
plaited flounces, which are surmounted by cross-wrinkled draperies 
and by a deep back-drapery that is bouffant and hangs square at its 
lower edge. Woollen goods may be striped by added lines of broad 
braid, and the draperies may be bordered with a broader width of 
braid of the same shade and quality. This is a very picturesque 
style of skirt, and will be much admired for both thin and thick 
goods, Striped and plain grenadines, when combined in this fashion, 
will be decidedly ele- 
gant for almost any 
occasion. 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


An exceedingly 
retty novelty in this 
avorite style of gar- 

ment is just publish- 
ed. Its back is full 
and long, and hang: 
naturally, being 
square at the lower 
edges. The front, 
which is also square 
and shorter than the 
back, is fitted to the 
belt by darts. It is 
slashed at each side. 
and above the slashes 
it has a cluster of up- 
right shirrs, that, with 
the gathers in_ its 
outer edges, cross- 
wrinkles the  oyver- 
skirt fashionably and 
becomingly. All the 
edges of the garment 
may be flatly border- 
ed with contrasting 
bands of dress goods. 
Laces or fringes 
would trim it pret- 
tily, whether it be 
made up of wash 
goods, grenadines or 
suitings. Its dainty 
and simple style will 
insure favor for it 


fned tastes. 


LADIES’ KITCHEN 
APRON. 


Now that ladies 
find pleasure and 
health in the kitchen 
and it is fashionable 
to be interested in 
this essential depart- 
ment of the home, of 
course fashionable 
and protecting aprons 
have become essential 
articles of the ward- 
robe. A superior 
apron-model is just 
issued. It is sleeve- 
less, low at the neck, 
and close-fitted by 
darts, side seams and 
shoulder seams. It 
has pockets, and is 


adjusted under the arms by buttons and button-holes. Of prints, 
cottons or linens, it is as pretty as it is useful. 
LADIES’ SPANISH GIRDLE. ¢ 


This style of girdle returns to us every few years, and each jtime 
it comes back it is more welcome.than upon.its former arrival.{ Its 
newest shape is pointed both back andfront, not too short undef the 


arms and carefully fitted to’the figure. (It is laced at the back and 
in front, and may be made of satin, velvet or silk, either plainly} fin- 


among ladies of re-- 
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ished or embroidered. _ It will be worn in black with blouses, hunt- the shoulders of the cape. Altogether, this is a charming model. 
ing Jackets, rcund, shirred and Spencer waists of all colors and fab- Ribbons lighten and decorate misses’ dresses, both picturesquely and 
rics, and also under open jackets. fashionably. 

The other costume model consists of a skirt and polonaise, the lat- 
ter being fitted to the back of the figure by a deep shirring. The 
front of the drapery is plaited up at its outer edges beneath the 
A becomingly shaped outline for shirred mulls, tissues, satins and graceful back. This model is especially pretty for cambrics and other 
Surahs, to add at pleasure to a plainly made waist, is just published. summery goods that are to be lace-trimmed or ruffled, as well as for 
It may be edged with lace or finished by pressed plaitings, and will woolen fabrics. The latter may have a plain skirt, with plain com- 
be used to transform a plain dress into a festal garment, This quality pletions to the over-garments. Ribbons also add much prettiness to 
of adaptation is val- this costume, and af- 
uable, for many rea- ford an infinite vari- 
sons. ety of tints, 


LADIES’ SHIRRED PLASTRON. 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE 
COLLAR. 


A high and slightly 
rolling collar is_be- 
coming to almost all 
ladies, but, as it can- 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 


One of the most 
stylish models of the 
season is a poionaise, 
which may be worn 
over a skirt of the 


not be comfortably 
worn with all styles 
of outer-wraps, it is 
best to complete it 
separate from the 
dress, even if its 
foundation be of the 
costume material. It 
may be of silks, satins, 
velvets or Surahs, and 
be bordered by laces, 
and may also have a 
standing ruche of the 
same to cluster about 
the throat. For a 
Summer decoration 
to a dress, nothing 
can be prettier. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES AND GIRLS. 


The novelties of 
dress for the miss in- 
clude in a necessarily 
modified style all the 
chief attractions that 
are published for la- 
dies. Their fitting 
devices are quite as 
carefully perfected. 
It is seldom or never 
well to fit the figure 
of the growing miss 
with exactness, be- 
eause the curves of 
the model are usually 
finer than the outlines 
of her own figure; 
and if the seams are 
left somewhat in 
their original shape, 
they will give the miss 
a proportion quite 
superior to that 
which is natural to 
her age. 
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MISSES’ COSTUMES. 


There are two new 
and stylish designs 
for the Summer 
dresses of the miss, and, with those already issued this season, she 
ought to be tastefully attired. 

One of the new models for woolens, cottons, wash silks, etc., is 
cut like a Princess, with shirred, double cross-draperies in front. 
The center-backs are made to serve as an over-drapery, while the 
side-backs are cut with extensions which take the place of a back- 
breadth, being continued under the stylish drapery. This model has 
an adjustable shoulder-cape, with gores cut from its shoulders. It is 
tied to the person by ribbons at the throat, and its pretty turn-over 
collar conceals its upper edges. The c ffs correspond in effect with 


Figure No. 11.—Lapres’ LAwN-TENNIS CostuME.—(For Description see Page 263.) 


same or another ma- 
terial Skirts that 
have been outgrown 
may be lengthened 
at the bottom by add- 
ed trimmings, or at 
the top by a yoke, 
and thus continue in 
satisfactory uses with 
the help of this hand- 
some model. It is 
beautifully fitted by 
all the most appro- 
priate darts and 
curved seams, and 
is draped artistically 
high at one side of 
the figure to forma 
point at the oppo- 


site side. It may be 
finished by an under- 
a facing or an outer 
= decorative fold, or 


= 


by fringes, and may 
be made of any sort 
of Summer fabrics. 


cal 


MISSES’ JACKET. 


A coquettish jack- 
et, that will be as 
comfortable as it is 
stylish, has a new 
model just issued. It 
has a diagonal sack- 
front, side pockets, 
and a rolling collar 
with lapels; and its 
back has three effec- 
tive shaping seams, 
with an overlap at the 
center. For cloths 
and thick suitings, 
with stitched or plain 
edges, this model will 
be much admired, 


MISSES’ SHOULDER 
CAPE. 


This fashionable 
addition to a Spring 
or Summer costume 
for a lady is also pro- 
vided fora miss. Hers has two fitting darts upon each shoulder, 
and a high and becoming rolling collar. It may be tied to the neck 
by ribbons, after having been finished plainly or decorated to sey 
a taste for ornament. It is well to remcmber, however, th 
most elegant effects do not depend on extraneous garnitures. 


. 1 MISSES’ BASQUE. 


A new model forya, basque of any yariety of dress fabrics, to be 
laundered or not, is just issued, It has single bust-darts, curved under- 
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arm seams, a standing collar, and is buttoned in front. It is so 
simply constructed, and so plain and yet so pretty, that it will be a 
favorite with both dressmakers and misses. It is a very graceful 
illustration of the fact that beauty and simplicity are not at enmity. 


MISSES’ SHIRRED BLOUSE. 


Picturesque garments of prints, lawns, foulards, mulls, soft wool- 
ens, etc, etc., will be made by this model. It has a shirring about 
the waist at the belt-line, to fit it in Spencer fashion to the figure; 
and its sleeves are wide enough near the hand to be also shirred simi- 
larly. A sailor collar completes the neck, and the garment may be 
finished with edging, hems 
or flat bands, and in any 
case will give pleasure 
and comfort to its wearer, 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 


A novelty in over-skirt 
designs is a model that 
overlaps in front under 
two lines of buttons, like 
a double-breasted coat. 
It is stylish for woolens, 
especially as its edges are 
plainly finished and it is 
draped high at the sides 
by a triplet of upturned 
oa For travelling and 
or cool Summer days, 
this garment will be a 
favorite to wear with 
basques or blouses and 
skirts of the same material 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A skirt model, which 
hangs so perfectly that it 
may safely be chosen for 
‘any variety of misses’ 
dress materials, has a 
shawl-drapery in_ front 
and a full, hanging drap- 
ery behind. It is a style 
that may be finished as 
plainly or as elaborately 
as the goods or the uses 
of the garment shall sug- 
gest. Flat bands, braids 
or fringes may trim its 
draperies, and any deco- 
ration preferred may com- 
plete its lower edge when 
woolens are chosen for it. 
Its fitting by darts and 
gore seams to the belt is 
really perfect. Mulls,when 
lace-trimmed, will give 
satisfaction in this shape. 

The very little lady is 
always sure to receive at- 
tention from the designer, 
and this month’s models 
for her use are really 
beautiful in appearance. 


GIRLS’ COSTUMES. 
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Figure No. 12.—Lapres’ WALKING CostumE. —(For Description see Page 263.) 


There are five pretty 
dress-models just com- 
pleted for little girls. One 
of them is called a plaited costume, because tucks are made in it 
from the throat to below the hips, where its fullness is left to fall easily 
and gracefully, the termination of the tucks being concealed by an 
ae drapery that is pointed at the sides. It buttons in front, 
san@ymay be finished to correspond at the back. Cambrics, either 
white or colored, also wash woolens and wash silks, will be used 
for it, and ribbons can be effectively added to it, to suit the taste. 

Another costume model has a sack front, which closes with but- 
tons. Its back has five shaping seams and is eut short, and is then 
extended by shirred pieces which are extensions of the front skirt. 
A broad, shirred collar is added, and the wrists are also shirred. 
There are pockets on the sides, anda sash is picturesquely drawn 


through bound slashes and tied behind. For all varieties of Sum- 
mer fabrics that little girls are likely to wear, this model will have | 
an immediate popularity. 

Another dress model is cut in Princess fashion, handsomely curved 
by its seams and closed behind with buttons. A shirred skirt-per- 
tion is seen above the ruffle at. the bottom, and bretelles come to a 
point low down upon the front under a ribbon bow and a plaited 
crosg-drapery that ties behind in one knot. A vest-like piece of 
shirred goods may be inserted between the bretelles. This vest, with 
the draperies and wrist ruffles, may contrast with the costume when 
colored fabrics are chosen. 

A pretty and seasonable costume-model for soft goods, either 
printed or plain, is not 
unlike a deep sack that 
buttons in front, is shirred 
to the size of the figure 
in very long-waisted style, 
and is extended by a bax- 
plaited skirt-portion sewed 
to it underneath. It has a 
very wide, pointed collar, 
and has bound slashes at 
the ends of its shirrings for 
the sash to pass through, 
this ornament tying c¢o- 

uettishly at one side of 
the little lassie’s figure. 

One more costume for 
every-day Summer dresses 
has a simple and comfort- 
able model. It is shaped 
in slip fashion, with a 
yoke, and a facing is added 
at the belt-line on its un- 
der side for cords to draw 
its fullness to the size of 
the figure. Its wrists are 
wide and shirred to lesser 
size to form ruffles, and a 
ruffle may be added to the 
throat and lower edge. It 
closes down the back with 
buttons. Itis easily made, 
and may be of inexpensive | 
materials, 


GIRLS’ LONG DRESSING- 
SACK, 


This partially fitted, long 
sack, with pockets and a 
turn-over collar, closes in 
front and may be of any 
washable goods, either 
white orcolored. Its edges 
may be hemmed or trim- — 
med with lace or braid, 
or it may be scolloped | 
and bound. If cut a trifle 
longer than its model, it ~ 
may be worn without 2 
dress-skirt in hot weather. 
At its present depth, it is 
a garment of comfort and 
use for both Summer and 
Winter. 


GIRLS’ BASQUE, BUTTONED 
eAT THE BACK. 


A pretty, round basque- 
model for little girls’ 
dress goods is in excellent 
shape, having darts and curved seams that are effective and easily 
managed. It is available for fancy goods as well as to complete suits, 
and will be in demand for a long time to come. It is pretty either 
plain or trimmed, 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. 


A new skirt, with gored front and sides, has its back-breadth 
double box-plaited to the belt. A wrinkled cross-drapery termin- 
ates under these plaits, and may be ornamented on its lower edge by 
wash laces, bound scollops, slashes, braids or ruffles. To accompany 
the basque just mentioned, no-skirt( model(for a little girl can be 
prettier for any goods suita! le to her years. 


FASHIONS FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


The models published for little folks this month are intended for. 


children of either sex from two to six years old. They are all exceed- 
ingly pretty and useful. 


CHILD’S COSTUME. 


The model for this little dress is a half-fitted sack that is extended 
to a proper depth by a kilt flounce surmounted with a ruffle. 
Its ornaments may be of the dress goods or of lace, Hamburg, ete. 
The model has a large sailor collar, and ruffle-trimmed fronts closed 
with buttons. It is appropriate for all sorts of wash goods, and 
may be as plainly or orna- | 
mentally completed as its 
maker chooses. 


CHILD’S SLIP, WITH 
POINTED YOKE. 


For white or colored 
goods in cottons, wash 
silks, linens or woolens, | 
this slip model is very at- 
tractive. Its deep, point- 
ed yoke may be plain, 
tucked or otherwise trim- 
med, and low down below 
the waist-line a shirr may 
draw the slip to near the 
size of the figure by in- 
serted tapes. The lower 
edge and the wrists may 
be trimmed to please the 
fancy, and a sash may be 
worn at pleasure or omit- 
ted entirely. 


CHILD'S JACKET. 


A quaint and simple lit- 
tle jacket-model for wool- 
ens, piqués or velvets, is 
just issued. Its sides are 
extended by added pieces, 
and its front falls away 
from an inserted, double- 
breasted vest. Its seams 
are all open at their lower 
edges, and a wide collar 
completes the neck. Beads, 
rows of stitching or pressed 
facings may complete it 
prettily. It isa style of gar- 
ment that every child re- 
quires, to meet the changes 
of Summer weather. 


CHILD'S APRON. 


i 
i little aprons of | i 
prints, linens and wash — UY 
silks will be made from l= 
our latest and prettiest of — Uy | 
models. It is sleeveless, i 
square at the neck, with = 0 hh = 
a tiny bib, and closes be- Ui | i I 
hind with buttons. Upon = Uy i 
both back and front are — 
cut extended pieces, that == 
are gathered under its 
pocket-laps and give full- 
ness over its hips. If 
made of colored material, 
for wear over a white dress, or of white, to be used over a colored 
dress, it will prove as ornamental as it is certain to be useful, 
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FigurE No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 250.) 


Ficcre No. 1.—(Consisting of blouse No. 7543, again illustrated 
with a slightly different finish on page 278 of this issue; and skirt 
No. 7544, also seen in different material, and with box-plaited floun- 
ces, instead of the ruffles represented, on page 279).—This engraving 
illustrates a charming costume of homespun, and one that may be 
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Figure No. 13.—LapiEes’ CostumE.—(for Description see Page 264.) 


made up in any of the washable fabrics of Summer, with satis- 
faction both to the wearer and beholder. The skirt is of the 
usual length, with the usual number of pieces, and is trimmed with 
two, deep, gathered flounces of the material. Each of these 
flounces is bordered with a band of satin, above which appear rows of 
machine-stitching, while from under the lower edge of the lowest 
flounce falls a narrow knife-plaiting of the satin. The drapery con- 
sists of a scarf crossing the gores at the top of the flounce; and a 
long, straight width, caught to the scarf at each side in loose folds, 
forms the back-drapery, which is also otherwise draped by a tape at. 
the center. Both draperies are bordered by a satin band and 
machine-stitching, to correspond with the finish seen upon the 
flounces. Very stylish 
skirts will also be made by 
substituting deep, kilted 
flounces for the gathered 
flounces here seen or for 
the box-plaited ones on the 
model; and the drapery 
will simply be hemmed or 
under-faced, or machine- 
stitched in harmonizing 
or contrasting tints. he 
model to this skirt is in 
nine sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and costs 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The waist is in blouse 
style, with a plain, loose 
back and sack fronts, and 
has shirring cords inserted 
in an under-facing to draw 
the fullness in to the figure 
at the waist-line. Dainty 
pocket-laps are on the skirt 
portion of the waist, and a 
still smaller one is upon the 
left side of the waist por- 
tion. Two deep collars are 
made to tie about the neck 
at will, but one of the mili- 
tary style is permanently 
attached; and the front 
closes invisibly with but- 
ton-holes and buttons and 
a fly. The longgoat-sleeves 
have deep, round cuff-fac- 
ings of satin below rows of 
machine-stitching ; and the 
lower and front edges of 
the blouse, and the edges 
of the laps and deep col- 
lars, are completed with 
satin bands and machine- 
stitching. When a plainer 
finish is desired, the sug- 
gestions above given for 
finishing the skirt may be 
applied to the waist. The 
\ PT oe latter may also be made 
a | | ii of some cloth-like goods 
| IBAA Ha i or of flannel to wear with 

: 


ner of the hunting and 
shooting jackets now so: 
popular for that purpose. 
This blouse pattern is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies 
— . from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust mea- 
sure, and any size costs. 
ls. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of the poke shape, and is trimmed with ostrich tips. 


other skirts, after the man- 
S 
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Figure No. 2.—LADIES’ COSTUME. g 
(For Illustration see Page 250.) 


Fiaure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No. 7520, also similarly 
illustrated on page 266 of this issue).—The costume here represented 
is made of light lady’s-cloth, and_is so extremely stylish and grace- 
ful that it is surely destined tofa long run., Itconsists of a basque 
and skirt, made as follows’ The*skirt-is ‘quite a-novelty, and requires: 
about the same amount of fabric as a draped skirt. The front-gore 
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is wide and plain, and is turned under at each edge and lapped over 
on the side portion in such a manner as to form one of the plaits 
‘seen in the engraving. The rest of these plaits are all formed in the 
side-breadth, and the one first mentioned is decorated at each side 
with a row of buttons and simulated button-holes. The back- 
breadth has a deep hem, and above this hem are graduated tucks 
extending to the belt, the lower one being of about the same width 
as the hem, and the upper one only about two inches wide. The 
result is very stylish and effective. The basque is fitted in the usual 
manner by bust and under-arm darts, and has English side-backs 
and center-back portions, each of which terminates in a tab that is 
gathered at the end and tipped with a tassel. The side-back tabs 
are longer and_ broader 
than the center ones, and 
form a pretty contrast to 
the short, rounding front. 
The latter is underlaid by 
a skirt vest-section that is 
disclosed only for a depth 
of about two inches. A 
V-shaped vest-section is 
also laid under the space 
formed by turming the 
front back in tiny lapels to 
meet a coat collar, and to 
the neck of this vest-sec- 
tion and the back is sew- 
ed a military collar, The 
sleeves are in close coat- 
shape, and are completed 
with plain cuff-facings. 

The pattern to this cos- 
tume will be used for all 
sorts of light suitings and 
for flannels, etc., and more 
often than not will bedevel- 
oped in one fabric alone, 
with machine-stitching for 
a finish. The model to the 
costume is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure; andits price | 
is ls, 3d, or 30 cents. 

The hat is of light straw, 
and is trimmed with roses, 
silk, and ribbon ties, 
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FigurE No. 3.—LADIES’ 
COSTUME. 


{For Illustration see Page 250.) 


Fieure No. 3,—(Con- 
sisting of costume No. 
7548. also seen with other 
decorations and in another 
combination of materials 
on page 265 of this issue). 
—This costume is here 
very stylishly made up in 
two fabrics—velvet and 
satin—and _ is_ therefore 
simply and neatly com- 

leted. The front is in 
Prinnens shape, and is fit- 
ted by the usual bust and 
under-arm darts, and over- 
laid by plaited and shirred 
draperies, which are added 
after the front is closed 
part of its depth with 
button-holes and buttons, and for the rest of the way by its front 
edges being joined in a seam. The lower front-drapery consists of a 
deep section of satin, cut in four wide blocks whose lower edges are 
bordered with fringe after the tabs have been lined with silk or thin 
satip, A shirring is made above each slash to the top of the drapery, 
andthe latter is then sewed flatly across the fronts and in with the 
seam by which a back-breadth is joined. The fronts and the back- 
breadth are faced up on the outside so as to appear as if the skirt 
were of velvet, and at the bottom a tiny plaiting of satin is applied 
as a finish. The upper front-drapery is of velvet and in folded scarf 
style, with a seam at the center. The upper edge is sewed to the 
fronts, while the back edges are fastened to the back-breadth. Over 
these ends are caught the hemmed front edges of the back-drapery, 


FieureE No. 14.—Lapies’ CostUME.—(For Description see Page 264.) 


THE: DELINEATOR. 


which is all in one piece with the back and side-bacvk body-portions, 
between which are extra widths that are folded under in plaits. A 
strap is used at the center underneath, to complete the draping. A 
square lapel-collar of velvet is arranged upon the bust and about the 
neck, to which is sewed a military collar. The sleeves are long, and 
the seams are left open a short distance from the wrist and then the 
loose sections are lined with velvet and turned up on the outside, 
after which plaitings of satin and frills of lace are added to lengthen 
the sleeve to the wrist. 

Any lighter fabrics preferred may be made up into a costume of 
this shape, if desired; or the model may be prettily developed in one 
fabric, such as silk, cashmere, camel's-hair, satin, etc. The decora- 

tions may be guided en- 
tirely by personal taste or 
fancy, and may consist 
of plaitings or gathered 
ruffles, as preferred. The 
model to this costume is 
in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust meas- 
- sure, and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. 
The hat is of satin, 
handsomely trimmed with 
ostrich tips. 


——_—— 
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FigurRES Nos. 4 axpb 5.— 
LADIES’ COSTU MES. 


ae nm nN (For Illustrations see Page 251.) 
! 0] ary: i}, Figures Nos. 4 anp 5. 
} V00 Wi —(Consisting of costume 
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Ay No. 7547, also illustrated 
a eT in three views showing its 
adaptability to street or 
house-wear, and re 
sented in another combin- 
ation of fabric and decor- 
ation, on page 259 of this 
magazine).—Although the 
casual observer may scarce- 
ly credit the assertion that 
the two elegant costumes 
here represented were cut 
by the same model, yet it 
is “even so.” While the 
invention of a dual cos- 
tume in one was not con- 
ceived of necessity, yet 
the result is none the less 
welcome, since it enables 
a lady, at the expense of 
a few dollars more, to in- 
dulge in a costume that 
perfectly answers the pur- 
pose of two distinct styles, 
one of which is suitable 
for the street while the 
other is appropriate for 
the house, only a few 
minutes being required to 
effect the transition. 
While these engravings 
show two different com- 
binations of goods, it must 
be understood that it is 
only to suggest combina- 
tions and decorations dif- 
erent from the model 
that they are employed. As 
will be seen, the body portion of the front and sides is in basque 
style, pointed at the center, where it closes with button-holes and 
buttons. It is fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm dart, and 
a panier isformed by an extra length of the front commencing at the 
back edge of the second dart, to whose length it is gathered before 
the dart is taken up. At the back edge this panier is laid in three 
upward-turning plaits, which occur in an extra width and therefore 
cross the side-back—which is short—and sew in with the side-back 
seam. The back is composed of two central portions and a drapery, 
all cut in one piece. Extra width occurs betwen the body portions 
and is folded under in ample plaits, after whie’n, two folds are taken 
up at the left side ofjthecdrapery and each is slightly gathered, and 
below the folds the corner is turned back; and forth in a sort of 
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irregular cascade revers. A tape is also sewed to the center of the 
drapery underneath, and another to the belt of the skirt, so that the 
drapery may be lifted a little when worn in the street and let out to 
full length in the house. In figure No. 4, whieh represents a street 
costume made of two varieties of suit goods, the neck is high and 
the sleeve close and long, both being cut exactly as in the model. 
The neck is completed by a standing collar of the goods, whose join- 
ing seam is wholly concealed by a row of the same handsome fringe 
as that decorating the paniers. The sleeve has a dart seam and an 
inside seam, both of which terminate a short distance from the wrist, 
which is lined with the checked goods and has its back corners 
turned up on the outside, after which an inside piece of lace is added. 
For the evening costume, represented by figure No. 5, two shades of 
heliotrope satin de Lyon are used, and the body is cut with a Pom- 
padour neck ‘and short sleeves, guiding lines of perforations for 
whose outlines will be found in the pattern. Deep, white lace trims 
the paniers and point, and the same lace, headed by two tiny puffs 
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Front View. 


7 


Side View, with Train attached. 


mixed goody, but in the other it is of the dark fabric. The train, which 
consists of a center and two side portions, is over-draped by a long 
section, which is gathered up in two folds at the right side in the 
same way as the drapery of the back at the left side, and is also folded 
over in an irregular revers, after which it is caught to the train here and 
there to keep it in place. The top of the train is laid in a double 
box-plait, and its drapery is gathered, after which a band is added; 
the band and side edges of the train being supplied with buttons 
or hooks, in the same way as the short breadth is finished. 
In the first costume the train and drapery would be made of the 
mixed goods; but in the other it is made of the lighter fabric and 
draped with the darker, with its lower edge finished with a plaiting 
of the dark goods lined with the light. The front-gore of the street 
costume is covered with a kilt-plaiting, but may be left plain, the 
side-gores being trimmed with a narrow side-plaiting. In the more 
elaborate costume the front-gore is covered for two-thirds of its 
length with a puffing of the light goods, and it and the other gores 


Back View, with Short Breadth attached. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH REMOVABLE TRAIN.—(For Description sce Page 204.) 


of the lighter fabric, decorates the sleeve, and a ruching of the lace 
borders the Pompadour and stands about the neck at the back. — 
The skirt portion is very conveniently arranged as follows: It 
has a front-gore and a gore at each side, together with a back-breadth 
portion which extends from the top half-way to the bottom of the 
skirt. The gores are fitted by darts, and the upper and lower edges 
of the back-breadth are gathered, the lower edge being attached to 
a band to which buttons or eyes are sewed. The back edges of the 
gores, below this breadth, are under-faced and supplied with the 
same means of attachment as the band. The side-draperies are long, 
straight widths—fancy fabric in the street suit, and like the body in 
the grand toilette—and are fitted by darts and sewed at their back 
edges to the back-breadth only, after which the skirt and side-drap- 
eries are joined to the belt. A short breadth is laid in kilt-plaits and 
attached to a band, and after button-holes or hooks have been added 
to the sides and band, it is ready to attach to the costume for street 
wear, or detach in the house to permit the addition of the train, 
which is also remov:|:. Tn the street costume it is made of the 


are then trimmed with narrow, gathered ruffles of the two shades 
arranged as illustrated. : 

We have used the terms “street” costume and “evening” or 
“grand” costume, etc., all through this sais Dera as an easy method 
of designation; but it must be remembered that either costume may 
be used for the two purposes, with the addition or removal of the train, 
as desired. All sorts of fabrics and combinations of textures and colors 
will be developed by this model, which is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 2s. or 
50 cents. 

The hat to the street costume is of the poke style, and is made” of 
black chip, with a very neat decoration of tips and satin ribbon.: 


——___—- 
FiaureE No. 6.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Llustration see Page 22.) 
Fiaure No. 6.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7526, also itus 
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260 
trated on page 269, where it is made up in another combination of 
fabric and trimming; and skirt No. 7267, which is illustrated with a 
plain finish on its pattern).—The costume here represented is made 
of plain and brocaded satin, although less expensive fabrics may be 
as satisfactorily combined in a similar manner. 

The polonaise is a very stylish affair, and is made as follows: 
The front of the body is cut short, and is fitted by two bust darts 
and an under-arm dart; and to its lower edge is sewed a straight, 
undraped skirt-portion, over which falls a broad, deep lap cut in 
three long scollops. This lap is always of a fabric contrasting with 
that of the polonaise, and is here made of plain satin of the same 
shade as the, brocaded satin forming the over-dress. The side-backs 
and back-drapery are all in one piece, the wide extra-fullness be- 
tween them being folded underneath the backs in a double box-plait. 
The side edges of the back-drapery are hemmed and caught up on 
the side skirts of the fronts, and a tape assists the draping in a very 


Front View. 
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The model to this polonaise is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents. 

The skirt is shaped especially for costumes that are to have this 
ortion fully trimmed and is, consequently, quite narrow. It hasa 
ront-gore, a gore at each side and a back-breadth, each of whic), 

may be cut from single-width goods without any piecing on of gores. 
In costumes like this, a lady may use her own judgment in making 
the concealed part of whatever fabric she sees fit. In this case the | 
skirt is first cut from lining material, and the side-gores and hack- 
breadth only overlaid with a cheap quality of satin, leaving the front- 
gore to be covered with decorative appliances. A deep, knife-plaite 
ounce of good satin is arranged about the bottom of the skirt, and 
then the front-gore is covered with large, loose puffs of satin, with 
another plaiting between the second and third puffs.” This results | 
very stylishly, especially when two fabrics or two shades of the same 
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Side- Back View. 


Lap1Es’ TRAINED CosSTUMK.—(For Description see Page 266.) 


effective manner. The center-backs are also cut from one piece, 
and the extra width between them is laid under in a box-plait, thus 
providing the fullness necessary in draping the skirt portion at the 
center to produce a rounding, double-tab effect. Sometimes these 
tabs are bordered with fringe, while the rest of the wh ould is plainly 
hemmed; and again, as in the model, broad bands will be applied to 
the lower edges of the drapery, with the fringe upon the tabs, just 
the same. A standing collar of brocade is about the neck, and a 
lapel-collar of plain satin extends low down upon the bust, its ends 
beifig fastened under a bow. The sleeve is of the close coat-shape, 
with a gathering under the elbow, and is long enough to be turned 
back for a cuff, the latter being faced with satin. The fronts close 
with button-holes and buttons; but, if a lady desire it, she may lace 
them together either through eyelets or across two rows of tiny but- 
tons. To finish the polonaise handsomely, the side-skirts should be 
lined with silk or satin of a light quality, and it is also well to have 
an interlining of the waist-lining or of fine crinoline, as preferred. 


fabric are united. ‘If the arrangement represented be not fancied, 
any other method may be pursued in decorating the front-gore. 
The model to this skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs 1s, or 25 cents. 


Figure No. 71.—LADIES’ HOUSE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 252.) 


Ficure No. 7.—(Consisting of costume No. 7521, also illustrated i _ 
other material and with other decorations on page 264 of this issue).— 
This engraving illustrates a very stylish costume of fine camel’s-hait 
and satin, The satin skirt is short, round and four-gored, and 's 
trimmed at the bottom with two fine knife-plaitings of the material, 
headed by a broad band of thesame finely Shirred. The drapery 8 
of the camel’s-haipjcandeisbfamiliar im_outline and always popula), 
because always becoming. Two widths ‘of the goods form it, a hip- | 
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draping drawing both into drooping curves, which at the center of 
the front are taken up again by aclose shirring, thus producing a 
double curve for the front. <A ribbon strap and a bow of the same 
are fastened at each side and appear to hold the drapery, but this 
effect is only simulated. Spanish lace borders all the edges, although 
any other lace, or fringe, if the latter be preferred, may be used in 
place of it. 

The basque is also of camel’s-hair, and is cut very short, with 
u sharp point at the center of the front and back. It is fitted 
by bust darts and under-arm gores, side-back and center-back por- 
tions, all of which are curved to the figure in a very graceful man- 
ner. The bottom of the basque is finished with a box-plaited frill 
of the goods, lined with satin and sewed on in an ordinary seam. 
A broad, sailor collar of satin, bordered with lace, is about the neck 
and extends downward for a few inches upon the bust. For dressy 
wear, the closing edges of the front above the collar are turned 


under and a frill of lace fills in the V-opening thus formed. Below 
this the fronts close with button-holes and buttons, The sleeves are 
cut off to three-quarter length in a rounding outline, and Spanish 
lace, Over white lace, is added to the edges to complete them. 
Scostume may be made all of one material, if desired; but, of 
Course, a combination developes in a much prettier manner. The 
decoration at the bottom of the skirt may be omitted in favor of any 
other preferred, and fringe may. be used in place of lace. The 
model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
"eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


—_——___.@—____— 
Fieure No. 8.—LADIES’ ORGANDY COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 258.) 


Froure No. 8.—(Consisting of costume No. 7528, also illustrated 
| ‘Mad entirely different texture and with other decorations on page 


261 


260 of this issue).—A very charming house costume of figured or- 
gandy is here represented. It is composed of a basque waist closing 
at the’back, and a handsomely draped, trained skirt, both of which 
models are included in one pattern. The basque fits elegantly, but 
has no darts, a side-front seam taking the place of darts and answer- 
ing the purpose fully as well and also adding a novelty to the fitting 
that will charm many, from the very fact that it is an exception to 
to the general method. Under-arm gores and side-backs complete 
the adjustment, and the lower edge is curved slightly over the hips 
and deepened at the center of the front and back, at both of which 
points a notched outline is formed. The sleeves are cut off at the 
elbow and completed with two frills of lace. -The neck is finished 
with a standing collar covered by a frill of lace, and three rows of 
lace, slightly gathered, are below the collar; but as the arrangement 
of the neck garniture seen in the model is very stylish and attrac- 
tive, it will no doubt be more frequently used than any other. The 
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7a31 
Side-Back View, 
LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 266.) 


model is also provided with a long sleeve, so that the sleeve to the 
costume may be cut long, if desired. The skirt has a wide front-gore, 
a narrow back-breadth, and a gore at each side with curving back 
edges that cause the train to fall flatly and without fullness, thus pro- 
viding a fine opportunity for as much trimming as one likes. A 
panel of organdy, trimmed at the sides and bottom with a frill of the 
goods bordered with lace, is arranged over the front-gore, and from 
under it at each side a gathered, scarf-like drapery extends to the 
back-breadth. The lower edges of these draperies are also trimmed 
with a lace-edged ruffle of the goods, and this ruffle also extends 
down the sides of the prettily hanging back-drapery. The latter shows 
a revers at the lower left corner and two points at the center, and is 
gracefully caught up at each side by a fold or two made before the 
seams are sewed. The skirt is trimmed with two wide flounces of 
the goods bordered with lace, an extra oneyalso crossing the train. 
These are arrancd below three narrow rufflessimilarly finished, and 
with the upper one set on to form its own heading and aiso bordered 


262 
at its upper edge with lace. 
effective for this purpose. 
In heavier fabrics, the decoration at the bottom of the skirt may 
be narrower, if desired. For all sorts of materials made up into 
house or evening dresses, this model will be found very suitable as 
well as satisfactory ; and laces, fringes, plaitings or ruffles will be used 
as decoration. The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for 


The rich, yellow-tinted laces are very 


ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 


2s. or 50 cents. 


_—_—_~»_ —___— 


FieurE No. 9.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 258.) 


Fieure No. 9.—(Consisting of costume No. 7549, again seen in a 
different fabric and with other material on page 263 of this maga- 
zine).—Brocade, instead of universally forming only portions of cos- 
tumes, is now made up into whole costumes also, and the result is 
very rich and effective. The only relief afforded such costumes will 
be seen in the decorations, and possibly in a searf-drapery, such 
as here represented. 

The skirt to this 
costume is of the 
ordinary four-gored, 
round style, with a 
front-gore, a gore at 
each side and a back- 
breadth, and is trim- 
med at the bottom 
with a narrow knife- 
plaiting of plain satin. 
This may, however, 
be omitted, in favor 
of a ruche of plain 
satin lined with bro- 
cade, or vice versa, as 
preferred ; or its low- 
er edge may be cut in 
deep points and un- 
derlaid with a satin 
plaiting. The gores 
are fitted by darts, 
and the back-breadth 
is gathered to fit it to 
the belt. 

The polonaise is 
very pretty indeed, 
and is constructed as 
follows: The portion 
between the two back 
darts is as short as a 
round basque, but the 
part back of the darts 
falls in a deep, oval 
tab. The two bust 
darts at each side 
curve in the usual 
graceful manner, and 
an under-arm dart ex- 
tends over the hip; 
and from its termina- 
tion a slash or open- 
ing five or six inches 
long is made in the tab 
portion. Buttons and 
simulated button- 
holes are arranged 
along this tab-open- 
ing, and also down the center of the tab, thus giving a very 
pretty effect. The back and side-backs are all in one piece, with 
extra widths between the sections; and these widths are fastened 
under in plaits to give the effect of a long, folded drapery. The 
front edges of this drapery are turned under in hems, and the bot- 
tom may be completed to correspond. A scarf or sash drapery of 
plain satin, neatly hemmed, is sewed to the short portion of the 
front, and it is then passed through the openings made in the side- 
tabs and finally gathered and tacked to the side-back seams, with 
the ends falling loosely and gracefully between the tabs and back- 
drapery. The tabs are finished with handsome fringe, and the back- 
drapery may be lined with plain satin or have an under-facing wide 
enough to appear like a lining. Some ladies prefer to have the scarf 
thus trimmed as well as the tab, but that is all a matter of taste. 
The front closes to the scarf with button-holes and buttons, and the 
sleeve is rounded off at its back corners, lined with satin, filled in with 
lace and finished with a satin ribbon neatly folded and tied about it at 
the top of the opening. The neck is completed with a standing collar. 
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Lapies’ Rrina Hasit. 
(For Description see Page 267.) 


This costume model is pretty for almost any fabric or fabrics, and 
combination may be arranged to suit the taste either in solid colors or 
in brocaded, striped or mixed and plain goods. The model to the cos- 
tume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-<x 
inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is made of satin, and has satin ribbon for ties, and folded 
satin and a bouquet of roses for its other decorations. 


—_<___ 


Figure No. 10.—LADIES’ EVENING COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 254.) 


Fiaure No. 10.—(Consisting of costume No. 7531, also illustrated 
with a different finish and in two views, one with long sleeves and 
one with short, on page 261 of this issue; and cape No. 7533, which 
is represented in another combination of fabrics on page 273).— 
The elegant outlines of this costume will at once commend it as a 
very suitable toilette for festive occasions, It is here made of ailk. 
and trimmed with the same and lace, together with satin ribbons and 

clusters of flowers. lf 

made of all-white ms- 
terial, it would make 

a very handsome 

bridal or commentce- 

ment dress. It is cut 
in Princess style, with 

the back forming 3 

long, oval train, the 
fullness of which is 
the result of extra 
widths allowed 0:2 
the back edges of the 
center-backs just be- 
low the waist-lire. 
' The lower edge of the 
front is trimmed with 
a flounce of the goods, 
which.is formed by 


goods at equal interr- 
als and leaving abou: 
two inches of the up- 
per portion to fon 
aheading. Oneedg: 
of each section is ga- 
thered, causing it to 
assume a somewha: 
triangular shape, and 
a@ lace frill is added to 
each edge, finishinz 


handsome manner. 
The front-draperics 
are edged with lace 


the upper falling in 
slight, graceful folds, 
its lower edge being 
secured in the side- 
frontseam. The lower 
edge of the under- 


slightly and secured 
under a flower to the 
side-front. The back- 


Back View. 


and, after being sewed in with the under-arm seams, are joined togeth- 
er a short distance from tle back edges and shirred at intervals, thus 
disposing of the fullness in a very graceful manner and pipeueiaes 2 
bouffant effect which adds greatly to the appearance of the costume. 
The back-draperies are not joined their entire length, the seam ter- 


minating some little distance from their lower edges. The free por- 
tions are tied once, and their loose ends are then allowed to fall grace- 
fully over the train. The bouffant effect is further enhanced by finish- 
ing all the edges of their draperies with full frills of lace. 
are in short coat-shape, with cuff-facings of the material finished with 
a frill of Tace. 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and casts 
2s. or 50 cents. 


The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for 


The cape is one of the daintiest novelties of the season. It is made 
of Spanish net and decorated with lace, ribbon-bows and fidwers. 
Two short darts over the shoulder neatly adjust it; satin rrbbo 
inserted in a casing;|performing the same duty for the attach 
hood. A loop of ribbon under a flower ‘is’placed at the closing, and 


slashing a strip of the 


the whole in a very 


and cross each other. | 


drapery 18 gathered — 


draperies are shirred | 
at their front edges, | 


The sleeves | 


4 


) of the back-drapery 
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flowers and loops of ribbon are daintily disposed on the outside of 
the hood. The model to this cape costs 7d. or 15 cents, and is in ten 
sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 


———_<@>- 


Ficure No. 11.—LADIES' LAWN-TENNIS COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 2685.) 


Fiaure No. 11-—(Consisting of costume No. 7532, also illustrated 
on page 267 of this issue, where but one material is used in its con- 
struction).— This costume is noticeable for novelty of formation 
and richness of effect. It consists of a plain waist and skirt, together 
with a girdle to which are attached the added draperies. Striped 
and brocaded materials are united in its construction, the skirt being 
developed in the striped, and the remainder of the costume in the 
brocade, the combination being very rich and striking. The skirt is 
four-gored and plain, the absence of any trimming being, indeed, a 
characteristic of the mode. The side-draperies form a sort of puff 
over the hip, this effect being produced in the following manner: 
These draperies are 
somewhat triangular 
in shape, the lower 
edge curving  out- 
ward. The straight 
edges are gathered 
and sewed, the upper 
edge to the girdle, 
and the back to the 
front edges of the 
back-draperies, thus 
retaining the puff 
prmeieney in shape. 

he back-draperies 
consists of plain, 
straight widths of 
the goods, joined to 
within a short dis- 
tance of the bottom 
by aseam down the 
center. Shirrings are 
run at the sear, draw- 
ing the drapery into 
graceful folds, and 
these are tacked per- 
manently at the 
center of the back- 
breadth. The front 
edge is sewn flatly to 
the skirt at the side- 
back seam, and tlie 
free portion turned 
over on the side-gore 
and tacked to it once 
hear the center, the 
remainder of the free 
portion being carried 
backward and tacked 
to the other section 


under a ribbon bow. 
Before the draperies 
are applied to the 
skirt, their upper 
edges are gathered 
and sewed to the girdle, which is interlined with Wigan and stayed 
at the closing with whalebone. The neck is completed with a bor- 
dered linen collar, and jaunty cuffs to correspond add a piquant 
finish to the sleeve. 

Other combinations or methods of finish may be employed in 
making up the costume, if desired. Foulards and Summer goods 
of similar character will make up very handsomely in this way. The 
model to the costume costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and is in thirteen 
Sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 

The hat is of silk, neatly trimmed with satin ribbon. 


Front View. 


———_+»_—__. 


Fiavre No. 12.—LADIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 256.) 

Kicurs No. 12.—(Consisting of basque No. 7523, also seen again 
on page 277 of this issue; and skirt No. 7522, again illustrated in a 
erent material and with other decorations on page 280).—The 
nae represented is one of the neatest that have recently appeared, 
and introduces the bascue that is also called the “shooting jacket”. 
bric chosen is Simmer camel’s-hair, and the decorations cor- 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 268.) 
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sist of silk and machine-stitching. The skirt is of the standard style 
—that is, it is four-gored and short—and is here completed by one 
of the most fashionable methods. It is cut a litile shorter than ite 
lining, to the lower edge of which on the outside is added a facing 
of corresponding depth. The skirt portion is then stitched in several 
rows and has a silk plaiting sewed to its edge in an ordinary seam, 
with a piping of silk between; and this seam is then tacked to the 
skirt so as to hold the outside above, smoothly over the lining. The 
drapery consists of a deep, square apron gathered up at each side so 
as to fall in folds that seem the result of plaits, and an oblong 
back-drapery caught up high at one side so that one of its lower 
corners only is seen, and this forms a point near the center at one 
side. A piping is sewed to the edges of the drapery at the same 
time with an under-facing of the goods or silk, as preferred; and 
several rows of machine-stitching are added to complete the dec- 
oration. In more elaborate costumes, bands, folds, ies or fringe 
is often added to the draperies; but in this case, the finish illus- 
trated, or else that of plain hems, is preferred. Such hems are 
usually finished with blind-stitching. The model to this skirt is in 
mine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist mea- 
sure, and costs ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

The basque is 
novel in construc- 
tion, but is one of 
the most popular of 
the season’s modes, 
and seems perfectly 
adapted to the mixed 
suitings and Cheviots 
which require the 
plainest of basques or 
coats to make them 
effective. Each side 
of the front is fitted 
by a bust dart and a. 
long, under-arm dart.. 
The left or underlap- 
ping side has an or- 
dinary hem, but the 
overlapping side is 
folded in a _ broad 
box-plait, according 
to instructions found 
in the label. A fly 
is also sewed to this. 
side underneath the 
box-plait, and, toge- 
ther with button- 
holes and _ buttons 
and the hem of the 
left front, closes the 
garment its whole 
length. In this in- 
stance, a row of but- 
tons has been placed 
down the center of 
the box-plait, thus 
simulating a closing; 
but, as a rule, the ab- 
sence of any evidence 
of the closing auxilia- 
ries is a characteristic of the garment. A similar box-plait is made 
at the center of the back, and a dart under it at each side removes all 
fullness and fits the garment as closely as though it were a regular 
basque. A belt opening is left in each of these back darts at the 
waist-line, and another is cut under the plait in the right front, and 
one is also made in the left front, back of the hem. In the original 
garment the belt is slipped under the plaits through the openings, 
thus appearing between them only, although it may be worn over 
the plaits or not used at all, as the openings are wholly out of sight. 
The neck is completed with a rolling collar of the Byron shape, and 
cuff-facings of the goods, finished with piping and stitching like the 
other edges, are added to the long, close sleeves. 

Now and then, this basque may appear with a velvet, plush, satin 
or silk collar and cuffs, but the invariable finish at the bottom will be 
that represented or perfectly plain hems. The garment is also fash- 
ionable made up of some fancy or mixed cloth in gray, brown, 
green or black, to wear with skirts of silk or wool goods of another 
shade and texture. The model to the basque is in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 
1s. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of chip, and is trimmed with satin ribbon and ostrich tips- 
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FieurE No. 13.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Tllustration see Page 257.) 


Fieure No. 13.—(Consisting of skirt No. 7542, again illustrated 
in a different combination of fabrics and with other decorations on 
page 278 of this issue; and jacket No. 7540, again illustrated in other 
material, with a plain finish, on page 275).,—The costume portrayed by 
this engraving is exceedingly graceful, and also very stylish, and will, 
no doubt, be a favorite long after its first season is past. ‘The skirt is 
plainly made from striped suiting and has a front-gore, a back- 
breadth and an intermediate gore at each side. ‘Its front-drapery is 
composed of two sections joined by short seams, between which the 
edges are cut out to make oblong openings. The seams are shirred, 
and at each side of the joined draperies are made plaits for draping 
purposes. Plain silk in a long half-width is gathered at the top and 
bottom, and is laid under the openings when the drapery is attached to 
the skirt, so as to show through them in a full puff. A bow of satin 
ribbon is fastened at the lower shirring, and another may also be 
tacked to the upper one. All trimming is omitted from the drapery, 


on account of tife 
fabric, which is suit 
goods of a cloth-like 
texture. The back- 
drapery is formed of 
a long width falling 
perfectly straight and 
crossed by a folded 
sash of the same, 
which has a_ short, 
loose end at the right 
side that may be com- 
leted with a silk 
ining. In grenadines, 
buntings or any other 
fine Summertextures, 
especially in blaek, 
the draperies will be 
trimmed with lace or 
fringe. The model to 
this skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, me 
The jacket is form- 
ed of cloth, and is 
neatly fitted by sin- 
gle bust darts, side- 
backs and_ center- 
backs. The seam of 
the latter terminates 
in coat-laps that are 
tacked together at 
their tops. Upon the 
sides are placed 
double pocket-laps of 
cloth lined with silk, 
and as the upper lap 
is formed by turning 
down the top of the 
whole lap, the lining 
appears as a facing. 
Fancy cuff-facings of 
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silk complete the wrists of the coat sleeves, and the collar and lapels 
are also silk-faced. The front closes with button-holes and buttons, 
and the space between the lapels may be underlaid with a linen 
chemisette or a vest of the striped or plain goods, as preferred. The 
garment may be of the drapery fabric, if desired. The model to this 
jacket is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 


inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 


The bonnet is made of silk, and has ties of ribbon and decora- 


tions of sik and ostrich-tips. 
I set ey 
Figure No. 14.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 258.) 


Figure No. 14.—(Consisting of skirt No. 7524, also illustrated in 
a single fabric and with other decorations on page 280 of this issue ; 
and basque No. 7525, again represented in plain goods and with a 
simple finish on page 275).—A stylish costume of Cheviot and silk is 
It consists of a basque and'‘a walking skirt with 


attached drapery, the basque and drapery both being completed to 
The skirt has the usual num- 


here pictured. 


produce the effect of hemmed edges. 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 269.) 


ber of four pieces, and is quite narrow, so that the elaborate trim- 

ming seen is not at all clumsy, as it is apt to be on a fuller skirt 

Owing to the quantity and disposal of trimming, the skirt is simply 

cut from lining goods and has an outside facing of silk about the 
lower edge deep enough to reach half-way to the lower stitching on 
the second knife-plaiting. The first plaiting is narrow, and the 
second nearly three times its width. The latter is stitched on near 
the bottom and again from the top, as seen in the picture; and abore 
it are arranged two or three extra-narrow rows; so .as to whoily 
cover all that portion of the skirt not covered by the drapery. A row 
of plaiting is also set under the hem of the front-draperies, which 
are formed as follows: The right side-drapery is a narrow section, 
with three upright plaits made in its edges, se that they will pro- 
duce diagonal folds. Over the front edge of this section is lapped 
the front edge of the left side-drapery, after it is shirred so as to 
form a ruffle or frill. The back edge of this drapery is also laid in 
upward-turning plaits. The back-drapery is in two equal portions 
that form two deep, pointed tabs; both the tops and sides of these | 


draperies being plaited so that the points will fall gracefully. Fringe 
or lace may be used 


upon the draperies of 
black wool or plain 
silk costumes, if de- 


ered more stylish to 


sired ; but it 1s consid- 
SS 
\ simply hem the drap- 
~\ eries when mixed or 
\ plain suiting is used 
\ for the costume. Tle 
\ mode] to this skirt is 
N in nine sizes for ladies 
SS from twenty to thir | 
N ty-six inches, waist , 
N measure, and cose , 
NY * ls. 3d. or 30 cents _ 
SH The basque matches 


the draperies of the 
skirt in the back out- 
line, and is fitted br 
double bust darts, an 
under-arm dart, side | 


Sé backs and center-back 
SS sections. The back | 
N edges of the side-back _ 
SX 3 skirts are fastened in 

: N SEX SXXSS upward-turning plaits 
SCE EAR SSS and joined under- 
N NSSSSASS S neath the back in a 
SS SS seam, while the front 

SX eS edges of the back 

SS i skirts are arranged in 
SS SS plaits that are secured 
SS SS at the ends of the side- 

, \ back seams under but- 


tons. This causes the 
back skirts to fall in 
long, pointed tabsthat 
harmonize in outline 
with those of the 
back-draperies, 3 
previously mention- 
ed. The sleeve is long 
and close, and 8 
buttoned along the 
outside seam from the wrist tothe elbow. The neck is completed 
with a military collar, and the front closes with button-holes and 
buttons. The model to this basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls, or 


25 cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH REMOVABLE TRAIN. 
(For llustrations see Page 259.) 


No. 7547.—(Also represented in different materials and with 
other decorations at Ladies’ figures Nos. 4 and 5 on page 251 of 
the present Deuineator, and again at figures Nos. 15 and 18 
of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—The costume which 
these engravings so fully illustrate, is undoubtedly one of the 
happiest inspirations of the season; and, aside from being § 
source of gratification from an economical point of view, it will 
certainly pay the compliment of giving actual grace to the lady 
who dons it. To give our readers a clear idea of its uses, before 
entering into the details of its/construction, will quite likely be the | 
most. satisfactory ‘method of deScription, as.it will enable one to 
grasp the main points at once and then keep them clearly in mind in 
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examining the combination and embellishment seen in the model. 
As will be observed, one view represents the costume as suitable for 
full dress, with short sleeves, a Pompadour neck and a long 
train; while the other two views show it as suitable for the street, 
with long sleeves, a close neck and of walking length. There are 
perforations in the pattern, to show where to cut the sleeve short 
and shape the neck in Pompadour style; and accompanying the 
model is also a draped train, and a plaited short breadth—both 
adjustable or “removable,” so that either may be used, as desired. 
This does away with much of the clumsiness which occurs when an 
adjustable train is buttoned on over a fully completed walking-skirt. 
To begin with the general description, the costume is made of plain 
and fancy goods, the former being used for the skirt and train, 
and the latter for the remainder of the costume. The front of the 
upper or body portion is in basque style, with its hemmed front 
edges closing with button-holes and buttons and forming a sharp 
point below the waist-line. Two bust darts and an under-arm dart 
shape the front gracefully to the figure, and a slight panier is formed 
over each hip by an extra length of the front back of the second 
dart, which 1s shirred 
or gathered at its front 
edge and sewed in 
with the dart, and 
‘laid up in three plaits 
at the back edge, 
“which extends across 
the short side-back 
‘and is sewed in with 
the side-back seam. 
The center-backs, 
with their skirt, are 
all in one piece, the 
extra width at each 
‘side of and between 
the body portions be- 
ing folded under in 
plait At the left 
side of this drapery 
: eat two large 
folds are taken up on 
-the outaide, and each 
is slightly gathered, 
thus producing a nov- 
el as well as effective 
result; and below this 
wrangement the low- 
er corner is turned 
carelessly back, to 
produce a sort of cas- 
cade-revers, The op- 
posite side is allow- 
ed to fall perfectl ¥ 
straight, and bo SS] 
sides are tacked to | 
the side-drapery of li i 
the skirt after the LE Hf iff | | 
latter is completed. ee HUAN 
When made up in 
full-dress style, the 
‘waist 18 cut through 
the hems according 
to directions found 
in the label to the 
pattern, and the col- 
_lar, which completes the street costume, is omitted, so that the fronts 
may be turned under as far as the slash extends, to form a Pompa- 
dour, The latter is then bordered with a full frill of lace, and the 
dleeve,"which is cut in a curving line above the elbow, is completed 
‘ocorrespond. In the street costume, the waist is not cut and the 
collar is left on, but the lace is applied in the same outline as described. 
Both seams of the sleeve terminate a short distance from the wrist, 
and the latter is then lined with the plain goods and the back corners 
are turned up on the outside from the end of the dart seam to the 
corners at the inside seam, to form tiny revers. The wrist is then 
completed with a frill of lace, though, if preferred, the lace may be 
omitted from the costume when it is to be worn for the street only. 
en lace is used about the neck in either a long or short costume, 
'§ bow is attached at the closing of the collar, and another is over 
e closing at the lower outline of the Pompadour. All the basque 
and dra , and the cascade-revers, are faced with the plain 


pery edges 
goods to produce a plain finish, and the front closes with button- 
holes and buttons. 

__ The skirt has the ordinary front-gore, with a gore at each side, 

- 4nd its permanent back-breadth is of the usual shape, but extends 
only half-way from the top to the bottom; being gathered at’the 
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latter edge and sewed to a band, to which are also sewed buttons or 
eyes, to provide for the attachment of the removable portions, The 
back edges of the side-gores below this breadth also have similar 


additions made after they are under-faced, to secure the sides of the 


train and plaited short-breadth. Long, straight side-draperies are 
laid over the skirt, their back edges being joined from the top of the 
skirt downward along the upper back-breadth, and their tops being 
held by the belt, to which the skirt is attached after the back-breadth 
has been gathered and darts have been taken out of the gores and 
draperies, to fit the parts to the figure. The short, adjustable breadth 
to be worn on the street, consists of a wide section of goods laid in 
kilt-plaits turning all one way and attached to a band like that at 
the bottom of the upper back-breadth, a similar one also joining the 
top of the train and its drapery. The train consists of a straight cen- 
ter and two fitted side-sections or gores, all three forming a deep, oval 
outline that is extremely graceful in effect and not easily disarranged. 
A triple box-plait is laid in the top of the train, and then its drapery 
is gathered at the top and the two are sewed to the band before 
mentioned. The drapery consists of one long section, deeper at one 
side than at the other. 
At the right side it 
is caught up in two 
gathered folds like 
those in the left side 
of the back-drapery, 
and is also turned 
over in a careless 
revers and tacked 
here and there to its 
train to keep it in 
place. The bands 
and sides of both re- 
movable portions are 
provided with but- 
ton-holes or hooks, 
matching the corres- 
ponding means of at- 
tachment upon the 
band of the perman- 
ent breadth and the 
sides of the gores. 
The side-draperies are 
under-faced with the 

lain goods, and the 

ottom of the front 
and side gores, and 
the lower edge of the 
train, have a border 
of the plain goods 
arranged in a ruche 
effect as follows: A 
flounce is cut cross- 
wise of the goods and 
deep enough so that 
after the hem is made 
and the top is turned 
under, it will be about, 
an eighth of a yard 
deep. It is then laid 
in triple box-plaits, 
with no spaces be- 
tween, the edges of 
the plaits all together, 
and the tops about 
two inches and a-quarter wide. The plaits are only very slightly 
pressed, and are sewed on as close to the top edge as possible, after 
which the lower edge of each plait at the center is caught up over 
the top of the plait to the skirt. It is said that there is an economy 
in making a ruching this way, as a comparatively narrow trimming 
will make a wide ruching, and making it by any of the other methods 
will require a much wider strip and therefore more material. 

This costume will invariably be made of heavy textures—tha* is, 
of such fabrics as silk, Summer suiting, bunting or any material that is 
as suitable for the street as for the house, except in warm climates, 
where there is no exception to the rule of diaphanous fabrics. There 
it may be made up of mull, lawn, Swiss, etc., and trimmed with laces 
and dainty garnitures of the goods. The combination may be chosen 
and arranged to suit individual taste, and need not be confined to 
the use of two fabrics, as three are permissible. If the brocaded 
portion contain any gay tint, the same in satin or silk may be used 
to line the ruching, thus developing one of the current whims in 
reference to this style of trimming. The latter is a matter of taste 
anyway, and need not be used if tiny ruffles or plaitings or any 
other decoration be preferred. -It is, however, the “newest” thing in 
trimming, and is very handsome. 
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We have pattern No. 7547 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a 
lady of medium size, will require eight yards of plain material, with 
eleven yards and a-fourth of brocade, each twenty-two inches wide. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then four yards of plain 
goods, and five yards and an-eighth of brocade, will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 2s. or 50 cents. : 
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LADIES’ TRAINED COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 260.) 


No. 7528.—(Also illustrated in two materials, with other decora- 
tions, at Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 253 of this issue; and again, 
still differently made up, at Ladies’ figure No. 9 of the Ladies’ Plate 
for Summer, 1881).—The wardrobe of every fashionable lady will 
contain at least one or two trained costumes; for, despite the deserved 
popularity of short dresses, there are many occasions when only quite 
young ladies may properly appear in them. A superb example of one 
of the latest modes in 
trained cestumes’ is 
here illustrated. It 
is developed in plain 
and brocaded goods, 
and ruffles of the 
a material and 
ace constitute the 
trimming. The skirt 
is composed of a 
front-gore, a gore for 
each side and a back- 
breadth, the _ side- 
gores and_ breadth 
being deepened and 
shaped to form a 
long train of excep- 
tionally graceful eut- 
lines. apes, run 
through a casing 
sewed on the breadth 
about one third of 
the length from the 
top, hold the train 
permanently in the 
attitude represented. 
There are darts in the 
tops of the gores, 
which fit them 
smoothly; and the 
breadth is slashed 
through the center 
for several inches 
for a placket-openin 
and gathered at eac 
side. The front-gore 
is wider than is usu- 
ally the case, and is 
overlaid through the 
center with an orna- 
mental panel of the 
plain goods, which 
extends two or three 
inches at each side of 
the center. A panier- 
drapery, gathered at 
each end, is sewed beneath this ornamental section, with its upper edge 
about a quarter of a yard from the top and its back end sewed with 
the side-gores‘to the back-breadth. The back-drapery comprises two 
long breadths, sewed together to within a short distance of the top 
and bottom. They are gathered at the top, placed even with the 
top of the back-breadth and sewed with it to the belt. The front 
edge of each is then tacked in a loose fold near the bottom of the 
panier, and, below this, is sewed in with the side seam for some dis- 
tance. Three upturning plaits are folded at the place where the 
edge is again freed from the seam, and, below these plaits, the cor- 
ner is turned back in arevers, This arrangement causes the breadths 
to fall in a double point over the train, the disposal being particularly 
graceful, The panel and draperies are all cut from brocade, and 
the edges of the drapery and revers are bordered with lace. The 
revers are faced with plain goods, and the bottom of the skirt is 
ornamented with plain ruffles, the upper one being set on to form 
its own heading. 

The basque is beautifully fitted by a method not commonly 
employed yet quite easily accomplished. There is a curving seam 
at the center of the front, and side seams, extending to the 
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shoulders and arching after the manner of bust darts, form sid: 
front gores, which are cut bias. The fitting is completed by 
under-arm gores, side-backs reaching to the arms’-eyes, and straight 
closing edges, the latter being united with button-holes and but- 
tons. The skirt of the basque forms double points at the center | 
of the back and front, and curves upward quite short over the 
hips, the variation of outline thus provided being particularly 
genic A straight band is sewed to the neck, which is fitted 

igh and close in the model, but may have a triangular opening 
cut over the bust, perforations being made in the model to indicate 
its outline. Triple ruchings of the plain goods, laid in double box- | 
plaits, border the opening of the front, when the latter arrangement 
is adopted; and two similar ruchings also encircle the neck. The 
sleeve is in full-length coat-shape, with a dart seam at the outside 
of the arm; but in this instance it has been cut off to elbow length 
according to perforations in the pattern, and is becomingly finished 
with a double ruching and a frill of lace. 

The description proves this costume to be very simple in construc- 
tion, and the engravings show how very graceful and stylish it is 
The quantity of ma- 
terial required is n% 
large, and the distri- 
bution of contrasting 
fabrics may be variec 
in any way the mske 
or wearer fancies 
An elegant costume 
of this style is made 
of black satin, and 
the panel is entirely 
covered with je 
passementerie having 
small pendants or 
drops attached, The 

anier-draperies are 
of beaded Spanish 
lace, and the _ back- 
drapery is bordered 
with jet passementeri: 
and Spanish _ lace. 
The neck is cut out 
and finished in the 
same way, and the 
sleeve is of élbow 
length. A bunch of 
large, red roses at the 
left corner of the 
neck-opening, and a 
large corsage-bow oi 
ribbon to match, com- 
plete the accessories 
of a superb dinner 
or reception toilette. 
Creamy white satin, — 
with white lace, com- 
bines exquisitely in- 
the manner described: 
and, indeed, there is — 
no limit to the num- 
ber of combinations — 
possible with the aid 


of. this model. 
We have pattern — 
No. 7528 in thirteen 


sizes for ladies from | 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require eight yards and an- 
eighth of brocade, with six yards and a-fourth of plain material, each. 
twenty-two inches wide. goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
then three yards and three-fourths of brocade, and three yards of 
plain goods, will suffice. Price of pattern, 2s, or 50 cents. 
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LADIES’ PRINCESS COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations sce Page 261.) 


No. 7531.—(Also illustrated as an evening costume, made up in 
another combination of materials, at Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page — 
254 of this issue).—A handsomer costume than the one here illus — 
trated for evening or dressy wear, either at home or while seeking 
cool breezes and renewed health in the mountains or near the sea, __ 
could hardly be devised. Its suitability for thin fabrics makes it 3 _ 
desirable mode by which to make commencement dresses; and fer | 
the same reason, it will be found-a charming model by which to — 
fashion costumes” suitable \for-a Summer ‘party. Juike all dresses | 
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aade in diaphanous fabrics, it is susceptible of very elaborate garni- 
ures; but simple methods of decorating do not in the least de- 
ract from its elegance. The costume is hare represented as being 
omposed of dotted Swiss, with plain Swiss and lace for the deco- 
ative accesories. It is in Princess fashion, being complete in 
me garment, and is fitted in the most superb manner. The fronts 
old under their entire length in wide, straight hems, which are lapped 
me upon the other and sewn together from the bottom to within 
ive or six inches of the waist-line. There are two bust darts in 
vach side of the front, and the back is elegantly fitted by two side- 
rack geams reaching to the arms’-eyes, together with a curved center 
eam; while between the back and front are under-arm gores curved 


o fit with pefect smoothness over the hip. A short distance below the | 


vaist-line, extra width is allowed on the back edges of the center- 
vacks, which, when the body is shaped, is folded in a double box- 
qait on the under side, thus disposing of the fullness in a neat and 
legant manner. The back of the dress sweeps out in a graceful, 
val train, and the skirt is under-faced around the bottom with Wigan. 
Before the under-arm gores are joined to the side-backs, the dra- 
yeries are added ; and 
zouee really quite 
imple in arrange- 
nent, they are very 
fective in appear- 
ince. The front edges 
of the back-draperies 
are shirred in length- 
wise clusters for three 
or four inches from 
the edges, and then 
are placed even with 
the side-back - edges. 
About half-way be- 
tween the last row of 
shirring and the back 
edges, the two back- 
draperies are brought 
together, and the up- 
perand lower thirds 
are firmly tacked, 
leaving the remaining 
third portion in the 
center open, this ar- 
rangement producing 
a very striking, bou/- 
fant effect. The 
straight end of each 
front-drapery is 
slightly gathered and 
inserted in the under- 
arm seam at the same 
distance from the 
waist-line as are the 
back-draperies. The 
front and side-fronts 
are covered to within 
a short distance of 
the waist-line with 
deep side-plaitings of 
the goods, while the 
) trained portion of the 
garment is overlaid 
with regularly ar- 
. Tanged rows of nar- 
. Tow knife-plaitings of 7 
_ the material. the edges of the drapery are garnitured with a 
_ {rill of deep lace, producing a filmy, misty effect, which is indescrib- 
' ably beautiful. The neck of the body somewhat resembles a Pom- 
_ padour, the effect being produced by applying a shirred section of 
plain Swiss in Pompadour outline according to perforations given in 
: the pattern. A graceful finish, conforming to that of the remainder 
of the costume, is imparted to the neck edge by means of a double 
standing frill of lace, while another frill of the same material prettily 
defines the edges of the Pompadour outline. This method of arrange- 
ment may give way to any other preferred. The neck may be cut out 
in the outline given by the perforations in the pattern, or it may be 
cut high, as in the present instance, and the taste and skill of the 
_ tuaker exercised in providing a handsome mode of completion for 
_ it. The sleeve is of the coat shape, the outside seam being in dart style 
' and reaching only from the hand to the elbow. It is perforated so 
that the short style of the sleeve may be,had if desired, both shapes 
being represented in the illustrations. The long sleeve is decorated 
With a wide puff of the goods at the top, and is finished at the wrist 
_ Wit) a narrow puff of Swiss between a simulated cuff of the goods 
- -and a standing frill of lace. For the elbow sleeve, the upper puff is 
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removed and a dainty completion is given by a rather wide puff of 
the white Swiss between a standmg and a falling frill of lace. 

Silk, satin and brocade will be very handsome made up by this 
model, while white cashmere, silk or satin may each be beautifully 
fashioned after the same for graduation toilettes, and will usually be 
elaborated with handsome lace and white abhione: Sometimes a 
little color is introduced in the costume, but the use of anything but 
white is to be deprecated for an occasion like this, unless necessity 
demand it. Laces of all varieties will be abundantly applied to these 
dresses, producing a result both airy and coquettish. If the costume 
be intended for wear at a party or reception, many beautiful effects 
may be produced by the judicious use of light-colored ribbons. 
Mull or organdy may be used for filling in the neck and forming 
the puffs for the sleeves, even when heavier material is used for the 
remainder of the costume. 

We have pattern No. 7531 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a 
lady of medium size, will require twenty-two yards and three- 
fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or thirteen yards thirty- 

six inches wide, or 


nine yards and seven- 

bi geo eight forty-eight 

Le A inches wide. Price 

LA of pattern, 2s. or 50 

A Bs Zs cents. 

A LADIKS’ RIDING- 
A HABIT. 

e (For maa aad see Page 

Ze’ No. 7546.—(Also 

Z illustrated with dif- 


Sas WS 


ferent completions at 
figures Nos. 8 and 10 
of the Ladies’ Plate 
for Summer, 1881).— 
Lady’s- cloth, which 
from itsfirm yet yield- 
ing texture is especi- 
ally suited to the pur- 
pose, is employed in 
the construction of 
this riding habit. The 
model itself is planned 
with the utmost care 
toward the produc- 
tion of graceful effects 
and comfortable ad- 
justment. In addi- 
tion to the skirt and 
basque usually consid- 
ered necessary to a 
riding habit, there are 
trowsers of the same 
material, which we 
will first describe. 
They are long enough 
to reach to the ankle 
and areof comfortable 
width. The legs are 
turned up at the bot- 
toms for hems, and 
have seams at the 
inside and outside, which shape them appropriately, there being also 
a seam at the center of the back, from the top of which latter portion 
all the extra fullness is removed by means of darts. Button-holes and 
buttons on a fly are used in closing the fronts, and a belt is sewed 
to the top. 

The skirt comprises a front-gore and a back-breadth, and a narrow 
yoke-portion. There is an under box-plait laid in the center of the 
breadth, and the parts are shaped so that the right side falls a little 
below the left. This is to provide a graceful sweep of drapery over 
the figure when the wearer assumes the correct position upon the 
saddle. There is a slight fullness at the side of the front-gore, which 
is included in the seam and allows ample room for the curve of the 
knee. The bottom is turned up for a hem, and the skirt is then 
sewed to the yoke, which is all in one piece and is fitte1 with per- 
fect smoothness to the figure. A placket-opening is lei: at the top 
of the seam at the right, the front lapping considerab: 7 under the 
back, so that there is no danger of the opening becoming visible. An 
opening is made in the underlapping portion, and into it is sewed a 
ap large ects to hold the portemonnate and handkerchief. 

ends of the yoke are securely closed_with looks and loops or 
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with flat buttons and button-holes. In order to prevent the skirt 
from being blown about by the wind, shot wrapped in wadding is 
inserted in the hem—only a small quantity, however, being needed 
for the purpose. 

The feaciic is in regular habit style, and its adjustment is superb. 
There are two bust darts in each side of the front, and the closing 
edges are very much curved. A cuirass-gore under each arm, side- 
bodies and a center seam complete the fitting. The lower edge pre- 
sents a double-pointed outline in front, curves upward quite high 
over the hips, and deepens again at the back in the style of a gen- 
tleman’s dress-coat. The fronts are lapped about an inch and closed 
with button-holes and small crochet-buttons, a second row of buttons 
being added on the overlapping side, which gives a double-breasted 
effect. A standing, military cullar completes the neck becomingly. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, fits closely but not too tightly to the 
arm, and has an opening of about three inches on the upper side. To 
the back edge of the opening is sewed an underlap containing three 
buttons, and corresponding button-holes are worked in the sleeve 
and passed over them. SBy this arrangement, the sleeve is made 
tight enough to slip inside the gauntlet glove and yet may be readily 
slipped on and off, by 
unfastening one or 
more of the buttons 
and button-holes, | site 
which are also orna- “S 
mental as well as 
useful. 

Lady’s-cloth is the 
fabric most frequent- 
ly selected for riding 
habits, because it does 
not take the dust 
much and will stand 
a great deal of brush- 
ing and shaking with- 
out wearing rough. 
But very little at- 
tempt at decoration 
is ever made in the 
construction of rid- 
ing-habits, as they are 
in the best taste when 
simply finished. Four 
or five rows of ma- 
chine-stitching are 
not out of place on 
the bottom of the 
basque, and_ three 
rows finish the wrists 
neatly. In addition 
to lady’s-cloth there 
are several varieties 
of heavy flannel, 
serge and Gilbert 
cloth, which make 
up satisfactorily into 
habits and are some- 
what less expensive. 
Dark green, dark- 
blue and black are 
the favorite colors. 


Small strips of lead Lapres’ POLONAISE COSTUME. tion. 


are as useful as shot 


-subsequently explained. The center and side-back seams are 


the top, while the gores have darts that fit them with perfect 
smoothness. A placket-opening is finished at the middle of the 
breadth, and a belt is sewed to the top, while upon the bottom of 
the skirt are five narrow box-plaitings, the upper one being sewed 
on to form its own heading. i 2 

The over-dress is in polonaise style, and is superbly fitted by; 
two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the fron; 
and side-backs and a center seam at the back. The front edges 
fold under for hems and close with button-holes and_ button: 
and just below the last button and button-hole the fronts ar 
cut straight across as far as the second dart, and at the extremity 
of the under-arm dart a long slash is made, whose use will t+ 


discontinued a short distance below the waist-line, and the extn 
widths at their extremities are laid in plaits underneath, while na:- 
row extensions allowed at the same point on the under-arm edz-s 
are sewed together at the top to form a backward-turning plait, an4 
then the portion allowed on the back edge is turned under fo: a 
hem. A crosswise drapery-section is sewed to the front between 
the second darts, and its ends are slipped through the slashes in the 
side portions api 
after being — each 
shirred twice to r- 
duce their width, are 
sewed through these 
shirrings upon the 
side-back seams, ther 
ends falling in sash 
style over the back 
Theadded front-drap- 
eries are of brocade 
and are trimmed wih 
fringe. The same de 
coration is applied cn 
the side-draperies, 
and the back is bor- 
dered at the bottom 
and right side withs 
broad band of br- 
cade, its left sade 
being decorated with 
a row of buttons and 
simulated button- 
holes. The sleeve is 
in coat shape, wil 
only a dart seam ex- 
tending to the elbow 
at the outside, and 
is completed with a 
round cuff-facing of 
brocade at the wrist | 
A Pompadour is sim- 
ulated upon the bust 
with a band of the 
same, the band being 
also continued about 
the neck below 4 
standing collar which 
finishes the neck sp- 
propriately, and com- 

pletes the construc 
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Costumes of this | 


for weighting the | (For Description see Page 271.) style will often be 


skirt. The idea of 

wearing trowsers like the skirt is an excellent one, as they provide 
sufficient warmth without the addition of extra petticoats, thus 
leaving the limbs free and doing away with all superfluous folds and 
gathers about the waist. 

We have pattern No. 7546 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inchés, bust measure. In the construction of 
this habit for a lady of medium size, six yards and a-fourth of 
material fifty-four inches wide will be required. Price of pattern, 
2s. or 50 cents. . 

LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 263.) 


No. 7549.—(Also represented in other materials and with differ- 
ent trimmings at figure No. 25 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 
1881, and at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 253 of this issue).—Plain 
and brocaded suit goods are pleasingly united in this costume, the 
construction being particularly adapted to such a combination. The 
skirt is cut from the plain material and consists of a front-gore, a 
gore for each side and a back-breadth, the latter being gathered at 


made of cotton momit 
cloth, satine, print, cambric and other washable materials, and trimmed — 
with border stripes, plaitings or ruffles. A very pretty cotton 
toilette, fashioned in this way, is made of momie cloth and has the 
front-drapery trimmed with side-plaiting, while the back and sides 
are edged with the border stripe printed upon the material. Two — 


narrow side-plaitings trim the skirt, and the sleeve is cut off midway 


between the elbow and wrist and finished with a frill of yellow | 
Languedoc lace inside of a plaiting headed by a border stripe, the 
latter being also applied in Pompadour outline upon the bust. Gren- 
adine, bunting, silk or any variety of suit goods makes up charm- 
ingly in the manner illustrated, and the decorations may be varied 
in any way. Indeed, the suggestions given need not limit the de-, 
velopment of any other which personal taste may fancy. 

e have pattern No. 7549 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty- 
two inches wide be selected for the costume, thirteen yards and 
three-eighths will be required in its construction for a lady 
medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, theD — 
seven yards and a-fourth will suffice for the purpose. Price of pal 
tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. ; 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Llustrations.see Page 264.) 


No. 7521.—(Also illustrated in other materials and with different 
trimmings at figure No. 13 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881, 
aud at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on page 252 of this issue).—This novel 
costume is of French origin, and its popularity is destined to be very 
great. The skirt is of the graceful walking shape, and is composed 
of agore for the front, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. 
There is a placket-opening at the center of the back-breadth, and 
gathers at each side of it reduce the fullness to the proper width, 
while the gores are fitted by tiny plaits which have the same effect 
as darts. There is a very narrow side-plaiting of satin about the 
bottom, and above this is a ey dy deeper box-plaiting of the material, 
which is woolen suit goods of an olive-brown shade. The box-plait- 
ing is sewed on to form its own heading. . 

The drapery comprises two sections in its formation. The front is 
in the style of a short ¢ablier drawn up into a panier by three length- 
wise rows of shirring at the center and several, upturning, overlap- 
ping plaits at each side. These plaits are not laid until after the tab- 
lier has been joined 
to the back-drapery, 
which is a deep, ob- 
long breadth sloped 
in oval outline at the 
bottom and gathered 
atthe top. The plaits 
of the front are thus 
duplicated in the 
back, and the entire 
drapery is sewed with 
the skirt to a belt, 
the placket-opening 
being finished at the 
left side. A heavy 
cable-cord is arranged 
in chain loops over 
the plaits at the sides, 
and asimilar cord is 
doubled and fastened 
over the shirrings at 
the center, and is then 
brought to the bottom 
and tied in a bow, the 
ends having heavy 
tassels attached to 
them. No other de- 
coration is applied on 
thedrapery. A single 
par of tapes, sewed 
noder the side seams 
and tied together, 
Ttegulate the closeness 
of the drapery very 
stylishly. 

The basque is par- 
uculatly handsome. 
ltissuperbly adjusted = 
by two bust darts in 752 
each side of the 
front, under-arm 
gores, side-backs and 
acurving center seam, 
and the bottom pre- 
sents a pointed outline 
at the center of the back and front. A wide box-plaiting of the 
material lined with satin is applied on the lower edge, its depth being 
decreased in proportion to the increase in the length of the basque, 
80 that the pointed outline is still preservec. The addition of this 
plaiting is a charming feature of the basque. The front closes with 
button-holes and faceted-steel buttons, and about the neck is a 
broad collar similar to the Directoire style. This collar is lined with 
satin and descends upon the bust from the shoulder seams, leaving a 
small, heart-shaped space between. This space is covered by a satin- 
ned box-plaiting, which forms a standing fraise at the back and 
diminishes in width towards the ends, really concealing the upper 
part of the closing and making the basque appear as if it were 
actually cut in heart shape. The sleeve is in coat shape, shortened 
jn this instance at the outside of the arm to permit the addition of 
trimming. It is trimmed with a satin-lined plaiting, graduated nar- 
Tower toward the deepest part. The full length of the sleeve is 
‘given in the pattern, with perforations showing how to cut it off in 

the manner illustrated. 

When this costume is made of lawn, “:.: 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 272.) 
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being sometimes overlaid as far as the drapery with puffings, ruffles 
or plaitings, or with combinations of these decorations, while the dra- 
pery will have trimming about the edges. When silk, satin or woolen 
goods are employed, but little trimming will be used. The basque 
decorations will usually be exactly as they are represented, a model 
for the plaiting about the lower edge being incl.aded in the pattern. 
A costume of Uicht-blue nun’s-cloth, made up in this way, has a rose- 
quilling of the material lined with pale primrose satin about the bot- 
tom and the drapery is bordered with pale-blue and primrose silk 
fringe. The plaitings on the basque are lined with: primrose satin, 
and the effect is charming. This costume is appropriate for Summer 
fétes, and is not too dressy for ordinary wear. Another example of 
the mode is made of black bunting, and the plaitings are of black 
satin lined with old-gold, the skirt decoration being a side-plaiting 
of the material, lined with black satin, stitched through the center 
and caught from the top downward ard from the bottom upward to 
form what is called a “chicory plaiting”; the name being derived 
from its resemblance to the leaves of the chicory plant. 

We have pattern No. 7521 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, twelve 
yards and ag-fourth 
are needed in mak- 
ing the costume for 
a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be 
used, then five yards 
and a-half will suffice 
for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents. 
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This costume is fash- 
ioned in such a way 
as to be adapted to 
one variety of goods 
throughout or to a 
combination of any 
two or even three 
fabrics. Plain and 
brocaded goods are 
combined in the for- 
mation of the model, 
with the most charm- 
ing effect. The ad- 
justment possesses 
many features of 
the Princess mode. 
The fronts are turned 
under in straight hems from the throat to some distance below the 
waist-line, and then they are joined in a seam for the remainder of 
their length. Two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side, 
and side-backs and a curving center seam at the back, complete the 
ee in @ superb manner. Instead of forming its own skirt, the 
back hangs in a graceful drapery and the skirt is composed of a sep- 
arate breadth laid in side-plaits turning toward the center. It issewed 
to the front at the back edges of the latter, and its top is finished 
with a binding. The extra width at the termination of. the center 
and side-back seams is folded underneath in plaits to give the requis- 
ite fullness to the drapery, and the front edges of the latter are folded 
under for hems and tacked twice at each side in loose loops or plaits. 
A tape, fastened at one end under the plaits at the top, at the other enfl 
near the bottom and once between, .retains the drapery in the bouf- 
Jant arrangement pictured, and three pairs of tapes, sewed under the 
side seams, regulate the closeness. The front-drapery is artistic and 
quite simple in arrangement... It,consists of two separate parte, the 
upper one being itself formed of two sectionsdn scarf style laid in 
two upturning nlaits at the encs. ioined in a slanting outline in front 
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in and sewed to the skirt at the termination of the elosing, rising 
gradually over the hip so as to present a curved outline. The ends 
are concealed by the back-drapery. The lower drapery is consid- 
erably deeper, and is all in one piece. It has a cluster of shirrings 


commencing at the top and extending about half its depth at the cen-_ 


ter, another at each end, and one at each side. These shirrings draw 
the upper portion into graceful wrinkles, and when the upper edge 
is sewed flatly upon the skirt, it is concealed by the bottom of the 
scarf. The lower part of the deep drapery is cut in large blocks, and 
the sides are sewed in with the skirt seams. Two rows of side- 
plaiting trim the bottom of the skirt, and two other rows are added 
upon the front, which appear in little fans between the slashes in the 
drapery. All the portions thus far described, except the scarf-dra- 
pery, which is of brocade, are of the plain goods, while the plaitings 
are of plain goods and the back-drapery is bordered with a wide band 
of brocade. A standing collar encircles the neck, and a rolling col- 
lar falls away from this at the back and extends upon the bust in 
lapel style. Both collars are of brocade, and a facing to match is 
applied in vest style upon the front. The sleeve is in coat shape, 
with a dart seam at 
the outside, and is 
turned. up at the 
wrist and faced with 
brocade to form a 
fancy cuff, the seams 
being discontinued to 
allow for this arrange- 
ment and a plaiting 
of plain goods added 
to make up for the 
decrease in length. 
Buttons are also 
arranged on the upper 
corners of the cuff. 
As previously sug- 
gested, one material 
may be used for 
the entire costume, 
but combinations are 
more in favor. A 
very pretty costume 
of this style is made 
of silk and brocaded 
satin. The front-drap- 
eries are of the plain 
goods, and the hot- 
tom is trimmed with 
a triple box-plaiting 
about three inches 


wit 


and a-half deep, hav- 

ing the upper plait In 
each cluster caught 

to the skirt a little 
above the top of the - 
flounce. The sleeves 

are finished as in 

the present instance. 
Another illustration 

of the mode is devel- 
oped in camel’s-hair, 
with decorations of 
Surah silk. The scarf- 
drapery is bordered 
with fringe, and the 
trimming upen the 
bottom of the skirt is a side-plaiting lined with silk and stitched 
through the center. Bands of Surah finish the back-drapery and 
lower front-drapery, and the cuff-facings, collars and vest-facmg are 
also of Surah. 

We have pattern No. 7548 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume 
for a lady of medium size, will require thirteen yards and an-eighth 
of plain material, with two yards and a-half of brocade, each twenty- 
two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then 
six yards of plain goods and one yard and a-fourth of brocade will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


——__._______- 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 266.) 


No. 7520.—(Also represented in different material and with dif- 
ferent trimming at figure No 2 on page 250 of tl issue, and 
at figure No. 3 of the Ladies’ Plate for Suv: | -+1).—Seek- 


LapIiEs’ TRAVELLING WRAP. 
@For Description see Page 253.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


ure from any that have preceded it, and will rejoice accordingy . 
There is nothing outre, however, about its originality—on the 
contrary, the model is practically adapted to all materials and i3{ 
here developed in flannel, a texture which is unrivalled for cheapness | 
and durability. The skirt of the costume is composed of a fron- 
gore, a breadth for each side, and a wide back-breadth. The front-gor | 
is a little wider than for an ordinary skirt, and, after being joined ts] 
the side-breadths, a plait turning backward over the seam is laid in 
each side. The side-breadths are laid in backward-turning plait, 
which are held in position by tapes tacked across them on the under 
side and are overlapped one upon the other considerably toward the 
top to fit them smoothly over the hips, the front-gore being cot- 
formed to the figure by means of darts. The back-breadth is ox] 
very much longer than the actual length when completed, and 's} 
turned up at the bottom for a deep hem. Above the hem is a tuck 
of equal width, and between this tuck and the top are six otbe 
tucks graduated in width, the upper one being about two inchs: 
and a half in depth. The top of the breadth is gathered, a plackel- 
opening being made in the center, and the skirt is sewed toa be. 
The body of tr. 
costume is in basqu| 
style, and is fitted bv 
two bust darts ineac’ 
side of the front, u+} 
der-arm gores, side] 
backs and a center} 
seam; the center, side} 
back and under-amj 
seains being disco-} 
tinued a_ short ds-{ 
tance below the wait-| 
line and each secticn' 
of the back forming 
& narrow tab, which: 
gathered in Turkst- 
sash style at the end, 
lined with the mat — 
rial and tipped wi 
a tassel. The two 
tabs formed by th 
central sections se 
considerably shorter 
than those of ti 
sides, and the effec 
produced by this di- 
versity is very attrac- 
tive. The fronts fold 
under in__ straight 
hems, and from tle 
termination of thee 
hems each side slopes 
off in arounding out- 
line toward the under- 
arm seam, and under 
it is sewed a section 
exactly similar i out- 
line, which gives the 
appearance of an UD-. 
der-jacket or ves. 
Button-holes «nd 
metal buttons are 
used in closing. The 
upper parts of the 
front are turned back 
in narrow lapels, and 
the space thus left open is filled in by fitted sections of the shape 
the turned-back portions. A narrow, rolling collar meets the lapel 
in notches, and a standing collar with straight ends adds a close, bigh 
finish. The sleeve is in coat shape, arched gracefully to the arm and 
rounded upward slightly from the hand toward the outside seal. 
There are three buttons arranged in a line in front of this seam, and 
two rows of machine-stitching finish the edge. The rolling collar, 
the lapels and the lower edges of the basque fronts are finished 10 
the same way, and in front of the plait at each side of the front 
gore in the skirt there is a row of large buttons and simulate! 
button-holes. Tapes are sewed under the side seams of the skit 
and tied together to hold the fullness at the back gracefully in pe 
tion, and the skirt and basque are permanently connected by tacking 
the belt of the former to the latter at the under-arm seams. 
Dresses of this style will be worn in the city and country, and fot 
mountain and sea-side travelling. All kinds of woolen goods will 
made up in this) way,-and so,also( will linens and cottons. Tb 
striped and plaid Scotch-ginghams so_fashionable for the comin; 
season make up very stvlishly in this way, and require no mom 
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™ndeed, the elaborate application of trimming would not be at all 
adapted to the model. 

e have pattern No. 7520 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Fourteen yards and 
three-fourths of material twenty-two inches wide will be required 
in making the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, then six yards and a-half will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Iustrations see Page 267.) 


No. 7532.—(Also illustrated with different trimmings and a dif- 
ferent arrangement of contrasting materials at Ladies’ figure No. 11 
on page 255 of this issue, and again at figure No. 2 of the Ladies’ 
Plate for Summer, 1881).—The illustrations portray a garment that is 
as simple in construction as it is unique and striking in appearance. 
Itis here represented as composed of camel’s-hair suiting of a dark 
- green shade, while the 
decorations, whichare 
simple yet effective, 
consist of buttons, 
ribbons and silk lac- 
- ings harmonizing in 
eolor with the mate- 
rial. The waist is of 
the plain, round style, 
the front being turned 
over in broad, straight 
hems and closed all 
the way down with 
button-holes and tint- 
ed green buttons. 
- There is no seam 
down the center of 
the back, the superb 
- adjustment being ob- 
tained by means of 
the side-back seams 
and the low side- 
bodies. The front is 
handsomely fitted by 
means of two bust 
darts in each side, the 
remainder of the ad- 
justment being per- 
formed by the under- 
armseam. After the 
waist has been prop- 
erly fitted, its lower 
part is stitched’ to a 
belt. A rolling col- 
lar, with broad, slant- 
ing ends, gives a 
handsome finish to 
the neck, and the 
coat-shaped sleeve is 
finished at the wrist 
with a simulated cuff 
of the material. 

The skirt is in the 
short, walking style 
how so very popular, 
and comprises afront- 
gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. The gores are fitted 
smoothly at the top by means of darts, while the fullness of the 
breadth is taken up in gathers before being joined to the belt. A 
placket-opening is finished on the left side, and about half-way down 
the breadth a casing is run, and through it is passed a shirring tape, 
Which is drawn up as closely as the wearer may desire in adjusting 
the fullness of the skirt. A bouffant effect is produced by the man- 
ner of adjusting the front-draperies, while the arrangement of the 
back-drapery is such that it falls in graceful folds, producing a very 
arlistic appearance. The back edges of the front-draperies are 
gathered just enough to produce a graceful outline, and are 
sewed to the front edge of the back-drapery, with their upper edges 
‘ven, The upper edges of the front and back draperies are gathered to 
reduce their fullness to the proper size, and the draperies are attached 
tothe girdle, which has an interlining of stiff material. When the dra- 
Pics are placed over the skirt, the free portions of the front edges 
ot the back-drapery, which is all in one piece, are sewed to the side- 

skirt-seams, and the lower part of eachis carried slightly for- 
Ward and tacked once near the bottom to the center of the side-gore. 
$ are run down the center of the back-drapery from the 


a 


LapiEs’ Wrap. 
(For Description see Page 273.) 


girdle half-way to the bottom, and are drawn sufficiently to allow it 
to fall in graceful folds and plaits. A large, handsome ribbon-bow 
is placed at the termination of the shirring in the back-drapery, and 
the front of the girdle is closed with dark-green silk lacings. 

As said before, this costume, though very jaunty and novel in 
appearance, is yet extremely simple in construction; and while 
here shown as made of but one material, very handsome results may 
nevertheless be obtained by the use of two contrasting fabrics, as 
illustrated by the mode of completion adopted at the Ladies’ figure 
already referred to, in which striped and brocaded materials are united 
in the most charming manner imaginable. Simple decorations are 
always the handsomest on garments of this description, and as a 
super-abundanee of garniture detracts from the appearance of the 
costume by destroying its individuality, the manner of decorating 
adopted here will be followed in a large majority of instances. 

e have pattern No. 7532 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a 
lady of medium size, will require eleven yards and a-fourth of mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide, or seven yards and a-fourth thirty-six 
inches wide, or five 
yards and a-fourth 
forty-eight | inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 
cents. 
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LADIES' POLON- 
AISE COSTUME. 
(For Ilustrati 
| or — see Page 


No. 7545.—(Also 
illustrated in different 
material and with dif- 
ferent trimming at 
figure No. 24 of the 
Ladies’ Plate for Sum- 
mer, 1881).—A glance 
at the engravings fur- 
nishes the reason for 
calling this a “polo- 
naise costume”, for 
its drapery is in the 
style of that favorite 
over-dress. The skirt 
is of walking length, 
and is composed of a 
front-gore, a gore for 
each side and a back- 
breadth. The top of 
the breadth is gather- 
ed before the belt is 
added, and about half- 
way from the bottom 
a casing is sewed 
across it upon the un- 
der side, and tapes are 
run into it, brought 
through an openmg 
at the center and tied 
to regulate the full- 
ness in conformity 
with the edicts of 
Fashion. Small darts 
ave taken up in the gores to fit them smc sthly at the top. A side- 
plaited flounce of the material, which is suit ztoods of a stylish havane- 
brown shade, trims the bottom of the skirt v .ry prettily and is stitched 
on to form its own heading. 

The polonaise is quite fully draped and is beautifully fitted.. 
The closing edges are turned under for hems and buttoned together 
from the throat to some distance below the waist-line, and then 
they are lapped the width of a seam and sewed together for 
the greater part of the remaining a ge There are two bust darts 
and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and side-backs and 
a curved center seam fit the back. Four upturning plaits are folded 
in each back edge of the front, and elastic straps are sewed to the 
narrow extensions allowed upon them to draw them closely to the 
figure. A tape is sewed at the termination of the closing and 
caught at the opposite end to the extremity of the seam confining 
the closing edges. The front is tacked to this tape once between 
these two points, so that as much fullness as is taken up by the 
plaits in the sides is held in softy Wayy folds atthe center. The 
back is peculiarly draped. '7cIt originally falls intong, square out- 
lines, but it is afterwards arranged so as“to present a pointed 
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effect. It is under-faced with satin for a few inches at the 
sides, and the right edge is folded into a quadruple box-plait a little 
below the waist-line, and the lower edge is then sewed to the front in 
a seam, while the left edge is tacked over the adjoining edge of the 
front in a loose loop and is then laid smoothly over it for the 
remainder of its length and held 
by two other tackings. An under- 
facing of satin finishes the lower 
edge of the back-drapery, and 
the absence of any decoration 
upon the outside brings out all 
the more prominently the beauty 
and diversity of the draping. The 
lower edge of the front-drapery 
is bordered with a broad band 
of satin, and upon the _ loose, 
hemmed edges of the front are 
arranged buttons and button- 
holes, to look as if the hems 
were purposely left unbuttoned. be ath 8 
The sleeve is in coat shape and 
is tastefully completed by a round 
cuff-facing of satin, and the 
neck is encircled by a satin-piped, 
standing collar. The skirt and 
polonaise are joined together by 
tacking the belt under the waist- 
line at the under-arm seams. 

A costume of this style, no- 
ticeable for its beauty and inex- 
pensiveness, is made of dark-bluc 
bunting, with cardinal satin for 
the under-facings. The sleeve 
has a cuff lined with satin, and 
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skirt portions are joined by a cross-hip seam at each side and folded 
under in straight, wide hems in front, where they flare apart stylishly. 
There are a center seam and side-back seams introduced in the ad- 
justment of the back,‘and all of them are discontinued in a line with 
the lower edges of the body of the front. The side-backs are in one 
piece below the termination of 
their seams, and really form the 
back-skirt, the fullness left be- 
tween their upper portions being 
folded in a double box-plait to 
supply the requisite width. Their 
front edges are folded under in 
hems and lapped upon exten- 
sions cut on the back edges of 
the front-skirts, being tacked to 
them once at each side so as to 
form a loose loop or fold half- 
way between the top and bot- 
tom, and again plainly tacked 
near the lower sige The cen- 
ter-back portions have the extra 
width at the extremity of their 
seam also folded under in a 
double box-plait, and they fall 
over the deeper skirt-portion in 
basque style, being draped in 
double-pointed outline by three 
upturning plaits near their lower 
edge. Three pairs of ta are 
fastened to the Gaderlappity 
edges of the front-drapery and 
tied together to hold them in 
the outline represented in the 
engravings. A tape is also fast- 


the collar is finished plainly. An- OTP  iaimereeecane “eter rater ened at the top of the back skirt, 
other is of black French bunting, and its opposite end is sewed to 
with Surah silk for trimming. (For Description see Page 273.) 


The decoration upon the skirt in 
the latter instance consists of a ; 

flounce about four inches deep, lined with Surah and laid in triple 
box-plaits without intervening spaces. The upper plait of each 
group is raised from the bottom and tacked a little above the top of 
the flounce, and this causes the entire trimming to present a series 
of wavy lines and is charming in effect. 

We have pattern No. 7545 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for its construction, twelve yards 
and an-eighth will be required 
for a lady of medium size. If - 
goods forty-eight inches wide be 
used, then five yards and a-half 
will he sufficient. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents, 
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LADIES' POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations sec Page 269.) 


No. 7526.—(Also_ illustrated 
in other materials and with dif- 
ferent trimmings at figures Nos. 
5 and 14 of the Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1881, and at uadies’ 
figure No. 6 on page 25° of this 
issue).—With the adven’ of the 
Summer season, the pcpularity 
of the polonaise, as an over-dress 
to wear with skirts of the same 
or a contrasting color, is fast in- 
creasing, and a pleasant variety 
in the models for shaping it is 
eagerly sought. A very atirac- 
tive design is here represented. 


the seis oat lower down, giving 
it the bouffant effect pictured. 
All the lower edges of the polo- 
naise are bordered with a broad band of checked goods, and the 
basque portion of the back is edged with fringe. An ornamental 
section of the checked goods, cut in three oval tabs, is sewed in with 
each cross-front seam, adding very much to the effectiveness of the 
mode. A deep shawl-collar rolls away from the cea collar at 
the back and descends upon the front in ae style. The sleeve 
is in coat shape, with just enough 

fullness at the elbow to fit it 
smoothly, and has extra length 
allowed, which is turned back 
to form a cuff that is faced with 
the checked goods. A simulated 
button-hole of satin and a large, 
pointed button are placed on 
each tab of the front ornaments, 
and buttons and worked button- 
holes close the body of the front. 
Polonaises of this style, made 
of bunting, foulard—either cot- 
ton or silk—challis, grenadine 
or any other seasonable material, 
are very stylish and becoming 
with skirts of the same or acon- 
trasting material An example 
of the mode is developed in 
cream-colored bunting, and is 
to be worn over dark skirts. It 
has Languedoc lace arranged in 
shell style about the front-drap- 
ery and the basque portion, and 
a knife-plaiting on the back. 
The ornamental tabs, thé deep 
collar and the cuffs are faced 
with pale-blue satin. The color 
of the facings may be varied to 
accord with the fancy of the 
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It is developed in plain suit goods, Front View. wearer, and, if desired, the deep 
with bands and facings of a Lapigs’ Wrap. collar may be omitted and the 
checked material, fringe and sleeve shortened and finished in 
buttons and simulated button- (or Description pee Page 72) any other style pretezsed. The 


holes for trimming. The front 

partakes of the coat effect. It is turned under in straight hems at 
the closing, and has two bust darts in each side, which are aided by 
narrow under-arm gores in adjusting the garment. These gores 
and the body portions of the fronts terminate a short distance below 
the waist-line, after the manner of a gentleman’s frock-coat; and the 


model is as well adapvec to wash 
goods as to silks or woolens, ag its drapery is very simple and is 
easily rearranged after laundering. Raw silks which wash like 
prints, and also flowered China» silks which possess the same 
quality, will be very,often; made-up in this style for over-dresses 
to wear with garden-party toilettes. They may be daintily garni- 


FASHIONS FOR MAY, 


tured with laces, frayed or pinked ruchings, ruffles or plaitings. 

We have pattern No. 7526 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, seven yards and seven-eighths are needed in making 
the polonaise for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, three yards and | 
three-fourths will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


—_————_<> 


LADIES’ TRAY ELLING WRAP. 
(For Illustrations sce Page 270.) 


No. 7563.—Grace and comfort 
are combined in this wrap. The 
material represented in the model 
s lady’s-cloth, and the garniture 
consists of facings of striped 
‘atin. The wrap falls quite low 


ipon the dress, and is*comfort- 
ibly loose in its adjustment. Its 
-ronts are turned under in wide, 
straight hems and closed their Front View 


antire length with button-holes 
‘and large rubber buttons. There 
is a skillfully graded seam at the 
enter of the back, and also side- 
dack seams that are introduced 
an the shaping of the sleeves, 
which arch over the shoulders 
after the manner of the dolman 
r wing sleeve and turn up 
‘rom’ the bottom of the arm in 
che mandarin style. Thé sleeve 
adges are curved and sewed together along the inside of the arm, 
nd the opening for the hand is straight and has its edge turned 
jack upon the outside for about three inches and faced with satin. 
The fronts of the wrap, instead of joining the side-backs in ordinary 
seams, overlap them to the depth of an inch and a-half, and the lap 
3 apparently held in position by large buttons and simulated button- 
roles. A stylish capuchin hood, formed of two sections of material 
joined at their corresponding edges, is sewed to the neck in the same 
seam with a handsome, rolling collar. The hood and collar are both 
lined with the trimming material. 

Wraps of this style will be made of plain and plaid goods in linen 
and woolen textures, and their finish will usually be limited to but- 
tons, simulated button-holes and facings, though machine-stitchings 
may be added if desired. Mohair and other dust-repellants are fash- 
ionable selections for such wraps, and so are light waterproofs and 
thin coatings. The garment is easily put on and taken off, and the 
construction is so nicely planned that the wrap may be worn over 
any costume, without crushing 
or disarranging it. 

_ We have pattern No. 7563 in 
ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the wra 
for a lady of medium size, wi 
require eight yards and a-fourth 
of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or five yards thirty-six 
inches wide, or four yards and an- 
eighth forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents. 


a 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 271.) 


No. 7535.—That the popular- 
ity of shirring is not on the wane 
is proved by the advent, day by 
day, of novel applications of it, 
the garment here shown being a 
handsome illustration of this fact. 
It is composed of black cashmere, 
with lace and ribbon bows for the 
decorative accessories. The front 
of the wrap is loosely adjusted, 
turned under in broad, straight hems and closed all the way down 
with concealed hooks and loops. The back is adjusted to the figure 
by means of shirrings at the shoulder and waist, which are drawn 
up until this section is of the size of a fitted lining, thus caus- 
ing the skirt portion to fall in graceful fullness, It is then 


LADIES’ WRapP. 


(For Description see Page 274.) 


Lapriss’ Cape, with Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 275.) 
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sewed to the lining, and with it is joined to the front, the seam 
upon the shoulder assisting materially in the adjustment. The sleeves 
are not the least important feature of the garment, for on their ad- 
justment depends much of its appearance. They are in the so-called 
“mandarin” shape, their back edges sewing in with the body seams 
for some distance below the 
waist-line. The arm’s-eye is 
much larger than usual, so that 
when the seam of the sleeve is 
closed and it is joined to the 
body, there is ainple room for 
any required movement of the 
arm, without any danger of dis- 
arranging the adjustment of the 
garment, which would not be the 
case if the arm were tightly con- 
fined. The termination of the 
sleeve is laid in plaits to reduce 
the fullness to the proper size, 
so that the cuff may be applied. 
This last is turned under for a 
hem at its upper edge, and four 
rows of shirring are run be- 
tween the hem and a short dis- 
tance from the lower edge, the 
threads being drawn up until the 
cuff isof the proper shape. After 
lining it with cardinal] silk as far 
as the hem and finishing it at 
the hand with a frill of lace, it is 
sewed to the sleeve so that the 
hem stands out for a frill. The 
neck is bordered with a rolling 
collar with straight ends, the 
edges of the neck and collar 
being finished with frills of lace. A cascade of lace, interspersed 
with cardinal ribbon-bows, is placed down the closing in front, and a 
flounce of lace is applied to the lower part of the front and extends 
as far back as the seam. The decoration is completed by tacking 
large ribbon-bows on the seam of the sleeve just above the cuff. 

uch a model as the one represented is suitable for silk, serge, - 
satin and, in fact, all kinds of cloaking materials; and the decora- 
tions may be varied to suit the taste of the maker. If the shirred 
section be removed, and the garment made up in light-textured 
goods, with simple decorations, it will make a handsome travelling 
wrap for the Summer. Mohair is a favorite selection when the gar- 
ment is made up with a view to travelling wear, as it repels dust 
and is not heavy: enough to crush the daintiest costume. 

We have pattern No. 7535 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a 
lady of medium size, will require five yards and seven-eighths of 
material forty-eight inches wide. If goods fifty-four inches wide 
be chosen, five yards and three- 
fourths will suffice for the pur- 
pose. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 
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Back View. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For lustrations see Page 272.) 


No. 7539.—(Also represented 
in different material and with dif- 
ferent trimming at figure No. 12 
of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 
1881).—No more dressy wrap 
than this could be selected to 
wear with any costume, for it is 
just large enough to add to the 
effectiveness of the suit and yet 
not too large to conceal its rich- 
ness or beauty. The model is 
represented as developed in satin 
de Lyon and trimmed in a very 
becoming manner with lace and 
ribbon bows. It slopes away 
gracefully in heart shape at the 
neck, and the front edges fold 
under in hems for the remain- 
der of their length. From the 
termination of the hems each side lengthens into a deep point, 
its back edge being extended until-the two sides meet in a short 
seam at the center of the,.back, below. the(waist-line. The back of 
the wrap is quite narr:w at the bottom and \extends only a little 
below the waist-line. |) ‘... en it and the front is inserted the sleeve, 


Back View. 


2/4 


which partakes somewhat of the effect of the wing or dolman shape, 
but js much smaller. It arches gracefully over the shoulder and has 
a small piece sewed to its front edge, which passes aloug the top of 
the extended side-portion and sews to it, the latter having a couple 
of backward-turning plaits laid in it to prepare it for being joined. 
This keeps the wrap in the graceful pose illustrated and prevents it 
from being displaced by the movements of the wearer. <A double 
frill of plaited lace stands about the neck above a narrow falling frill, 
and terminates upon the bust under a looped bow of ribbon. Two 
rows trim the back and sleeves, and five rows are applied on the 
pointed side-sections, the top row on each portion being headed by 
a tiny standing frill; and a cluster of loops is added beneath the 
third row, while a larger cluster is fastened over the joining of the 
narrow ends at the back. 

Any material commonly employed for wraps makes up stylishly in 
this way, and suit goods will as often be used as regular wrap 
materials. A very pretty wrap is of fine-twilled camel’s-hair, with 
lace applied as in the present instance; and another is of black silk, 
with two rows of gathered lace about all its edges and loops of nar- 
row satin ribbon fastened alternately over and under the lace. Some- 
times fringe is used for the trimming, either alone or in conjunction 
with lace or jet. Beaded lace is very rich and stylish, and a lady 
may, if she so desire, save expense by beading it herself. 

We have pattern No. 7539 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the wrap, two yards and three-fourths 
will be required in its construction for a Jady of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and three-eighths 
will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


——_—_---——___- 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 272.) 


' No. 7538.—(Also illustrated in different material, with a different 
trimming, and with the center seam left open for a part of its length, 
at figure No. 19 on the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—This wrap 
ig amost becoming one for Spring, Summer and early Autumn wear. 
It is one of those charming affairs that are always stylish, and is 
particularly convenient because it can be worn with any dress. The 
material used for the model is Siotilienne, and lace, passementerie 
and ribbon bows comprise the trimming. The fronts are fastened 
invisibly with a fly, and passementerie borders the closing edges. 
They are shaped to fall in deep tab-outline at the bottom, and 
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LADIES’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 275.) 


slope off diagonally from the front of the arm, where a small, three- 
cornered piece is sewed to aid in producing a sleeve effect. The 
back receives a part of its adjustment from a curved center seam and 
a dart upon each shoulder and the remainder from the deep arch 
given its front edges, which, when joined to the front, complete the 
sleeve effect and fall in pointed outline over the arm, the lower back 
corner of each being tacked to the back underneath, so that there is 
no danger of the sleeve portion being displaced by the movements 
of the wearer. The skirts of the back and front are covered nearly to 
the waist-line with rows of lace, the upperrow upon each part being 
headed by a rov of jet passens..2.. ic, and th~scnterseam above this 


THE DELINEATOR. 


decoration being partly overlaid with a long passementerie-ornament 
The sleeve-portions are ornamented with two rows of lace and a ro¥ 
of passementerie, while in the angle just back of each one are fastened 
loops of satin ribbon. The neck is encircled by a standing colla:. 
outside of which are a standing and a falling frill of lace, and at tie 
throat is a handsome bow of ribbon. 

A notch in the pattern indicates where the center seam of thr 
wrap mey be left open, allowing the back to fall in two tabs as illus- 
trated on the Plate, and this departure may be followed without in- 
terfering in any way with the adjustment. Cashmere, satin, Surah. 
silk or suit goods of any kind make up handsomely in this way, and 


Front View. 


LADIES’ COAT. 


(For Descrfption see Page 275.) 


thin fabrics, such as grenadine, mull, lawn, ctc., are just as well adapt- 
ed to the mode as heavier textures. Lace will be the principal gar- 
niture for thin materials, and is also appropriate for heavier fabrics. 
but the latter also admit of fringes and various other decorations in 
keeping with their texture. 

e have pattern No. 7538 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, three yards and three-fourths are needed in making thr 
wrap for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, then one yard and seven-eightlis will suffice. Price of pat- 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Miustrations see Page 278.) 


No. 7527.—(Also illustrated in different material, with another 
style of finish and a change in arrangement, at figure No. 5 of the 
Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—A dainty and coquettish wrap. 
exquisitely adapted to Summer wear, is here pictured. It is repre- 
sented as made of Sicilienne and trimmed with lace and passementerie 


_ ball-ornaments, and consists of two sections, which are united in a 


seam at the center of the back and fitted by a dart over each 
shoulder. Instead of fitting close about the neck, the fronts are 
sloped away comfortably in shawl style and lengthened in deep, ova! 
tabs, which are gathered in Turkish fashion at the ends, passed about 
the waist and fastened at the back, a ball ornament being suspended 
from each. The hack rounds upward toward the end of its seam. 
and is raised still higher at this point by three upturning plaits. 
which are fastened under a rosette of lace. A rolling collar. 
corresponding in shape with the outline of the wrap, is sewed to the 
neck, its ends gradually narrowing in revers style and terminating at 
the waist-line. The collar and the bottom of the back are bordered 
with lace ruffles, which add a becoming finish. 

Wraps of this kind will be made of mull, organdy, lawn, bunting. 
satin, silk, cashmere and all kinds of seasonable fabrics, They adi 
but little to the weight of the costume, being low about the neck. 
short and not too closely modelled. They therefore lend a dressy 
finish to the toilette, without increasing the discomfort of the latter 
for Summer wear, a fact. which ladies of good taste appreciate an‘! 
desire. Fringe, knife-plaiting, ruching or any similar decoration 1s 
suitable for the edges. | 

We nave pattern No. 7527 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for s 
lady of medium size, will require three yards and a-fourth of ms- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or two) yards and three-eighths thir- 
ty-six inch: s wide, or one yard and seven-eighths forty-eig*ht inches 


wide. i... on, 7d. or 15 cents. 


LADIES’ CAPE, WITH HOOD. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 273.) 


No. 7533.—(Also illustrated at Ladies’ figure No. 10-on page 254 
of this issue, where it is made of different material, with different 
decorations).—This handsome little article is a charming addition to 
either a street or a house costume. The model is here represented as 
made of silk, with lace and ribbon bows for the garnitures. The cape 
itself is all one piece, the only means of adjustment being two short 
darts upon each shoulder. The hood is also in one piece, and, as it 
is here illustrated simply as an ornament to the cape, it is covered on 
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LapiEs’ JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 276.) 


_ the outside with Spanish net. The shirfing strings, which draw the 


lower part into the proper shape, are run parallel to and about three 
inches from the edge, terminating about half-way up the side edges, 
thus forming a sort of horseshoe effect. The upper edge is slightly 
gathered, and is attached at the neck edge of the cape as illustrated. 
The neck is completed with a round, rolling collar, which is finished 
with a frill of lace, the edges of the cape being completed to har- 
monize with it. Ribbon strings are attached to the closing in front, 
and are tied in a bow-knot, the loose ends falling carelessly. Long 
loops and ends of ribbon also droop from the bottom of the hood. 

We have before said that the hood as here illustrated is intended 
for ornament, only, but a reference to the Ladies’ figure mentioned 
above will show the affair as it is when in use, upon one of the 
many occasions when it will prove a serviceable friend. With flan- 
nel or some other material substituted for the lace, or, indeed, with 
no lining at all, if the material of which it is made will admit of it, 
the garment will do excellent service in going to theaters, balls, 
parties, ete., when it is desirable not to disarrange the coiffure. Of 
course, the making of it need not be confined to silk alone, for lace, 
satin, cashmere, camel’s-hair, or, in fact, any seasonable material 
suitable for costumes, will make up handsomely in this way, while 
the decorations may be varied in any pretty way to suit the taste 
of the wearer. 

_We have pattern No. 7533 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, one yard and seven-eighths will be needed in making 
the cape for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, one yard and three-eighths will: be sufficient. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 274.) 


_ No. 7565.—Fancy cloth of a deep livery tint is the material shown 
in this model, and brown velvet facings and handsome buttons form 
the decorations, The front, instead of beiny close at the throat, 
Slopes away in shawl shape, and its edges, after closing with button- 
oles and painted buttons some distance below the waist-line, flare 
apart diagonally, with avery jaunty effect. There are two bust darts 
aod an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and the back is 
tted according to the French method with only a seam at the center 
and at each side. The center seam terminates a little below the 
Waist-line, and the fullness at its termination is folded under in a 
ouble box-plait. Extra widths are allowed on the side seams at 
-e 8a@e point and are folded in two, «verlapping side-plaits at each 
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being disposed it two, large, double box-plaits upon the outside, with 
a button at the front edge of each. Large, handsome pocket-laps 
of velvet, straight at their back edges and rounding off at their 
front ends, are placed on the sides; and velvet cuff-facings, harmon- 
izing in outline, are arranged’ upon the sleeves, a button being added 
upon the upper side in the corner of the cuff and one on the back 
corner of the pocket-lap. The neck is appropriately completed with 
a deep shaw!-collar of velvet, sloping off narrowly toward the ends. 

This model is much used for making up Cheviots, flannels, camel's- 
hairs and coatings of all seasonable varieties. Suit goods of firm tex- 
ture are also used tp quite an extent for such coats, but, as a rule, 
light cloths are preferred, because they can be worn with dresses of 
any material. A very stylish coat is made of fine, twilled camel’s- 
hair and finished with facings of striped satin-and-velvet. Another 
is of invisibly plaided Cheviot, and the facings are of the same mate- 
rial, all the edges being stitched three times. 

We have pattern No. 7565 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, four yards and seven-eighths are needed in making the 
coat fora lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, two yards and a-half will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. - 
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LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 274.) 


No. 7566.—This garment, though called a coat, 1s as fashionably 
worn as a dress-body in the house as it is for a completion to astreet 
costume. The model is developed in novelty goods, with satin for 
the decorations, and this selection makes it suitable for wear with 
plain skirts of any kind. There is a vest front, which extends but 
a short distance below the waist-line, turns under in straight hems at 
the closing and has a bust dart in each side. The fronts proper do 
not reach to the closing edges of the vest, but have two strap-exten- 
sions at each side, which close with buttons and button-holes. The 
visible portion of the vest is overlaid with plaited sections of satin, 
which contrast richly with the variegated hues of the body ; and both 
the vest and outside are included in the shoulder and under-arm 
seams. A curved center seam, side-backs and under-arm gores com- 
plete the body portions of the garment, their length corresponding 
to that of the front, with aslight.inclination toward the back to pro- 
duce a symmetrical outline. The skirt comprises two divisions, 
which are very narrow at the front and deepen in dress-coat style 
toward the back. A triplet of plaits in fan shape is laid in the back 
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LADIES’ Basque. 
(For Deacription see Page 276.) 


edge of each, and the top of each division is sewed to the correspond- 
ing half of the front, with the narrow end even with the dart in the 
front. A pocket-lap with slanting ends is placed on each side, with 
its top over the hip seam, and its edges, as well as the fronts and 
the bottom of the skirt, are piped with satin. A large metal button 
and simulated button-hole are placed in each upper corner of the lap, 
with stylish effect. The buttons used in closing are of the same 
style, but much smaller. The sleeve is in.close.coat-shape, with only 
a dart seam extending to theelbow‘at’ the outside,-and its only dec- 


orations are a satin piping at the wvist and two large buttons and 
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seam. A rolling collar, made up with square corners and having its 
edges piped with satin, finishes the neck in a neat and stylish manner. 

Such coats as this will be made of all kinds of seasonable fabrics 
from cottons in plain and figured combinations to silks and satins in 
the richest brocades. Plain cambrics and prints, with foulards and 
ginghams for vest, laps and collar, will be very fashionably modelled 
in this way to wear with skirts of the same texture. Plain and fig- 
ured momie cloths, satinets and other washable goods will be united 
in the same manrrer. Brocades in 
silk-and-wool or in all-silk will 
frequently be selected for the 
body, with a plain contrasting 
fabric for the vest and other 
accessories, when the coat is to 
be worn with silk or woolen 
skirts. Very vivid combinations 
of color are considered permis- 
sible for such garments, though 
quieter tints are by no means 
censured by Fashion. Some- 
times the coat will be made of 
black goods throughout. In 
such instances it will usually 
depend for its illumination upon 
handsome steel, jet or cachemire 
buttons. 

We have pattern No. 7566 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the construction of the coat, 
four yards and a-half will be 
needed in making it for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be chosen, two 
yards and an-eighth will suffice for the purpose. 
1s. or 25 cents. 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ JACKET. 
(For Illustrations see Page 275.) 


No. 7540.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
ent trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 13 on page 257 of this issue).— 
A Spring coating of a neutral shade is represented in this 
handsome jacket, and satin facings, machine-stitching and fancy but- 
tons are employed in finishing it. The fronts are curved in to the 
figure at the closing edges and are turned back in lapel style at the 
top. From these lapels to a short distance below the waist-line, 
they are united with button-holes 
and buttons; and below the low- 
est button and button-hole, they 
are rounded off something after 
the manner of the cutaway style. 
There is a deeply arched bust- 
dart in each side,’and the adjust- 
ment of the back is perfected by 
means of a center seam and side- 
backs. The center seam, instead 
of extending all the way to the 
bottom, terminates at the top of 
narrow extra widths, which are 
Japped one over the other in coat 
style. These laps and the lower 
and front edges of the coat are 
finished with three rows of stitch- 
ing, and the lapels are faced with 
silk, a silk-faced collar being 
sewed to the neck. Upon each 
side of the front is placed a large 
pocket that is lined with silk and 
has its top reversed to form a 
lap, which is deeper at the front 
than at the back edge. The 
sleeve is in coat shape and is 
tastefully finished with a cuff- 
facing of silk, so arranged that a square opening is left at the center. 
A button is placed at the angle formed at the top and bottom of 
the opening, thus completing the items of the decoration very 
attractively. 

Jackets of this style are made of all kinds of light cloths and coat- 
ings, and also of all seasonable varieties of suit goods. The facings 
may be of any contrasting, ornamental fabric, or they may be like 
the garment, with stitchings aloy¢ their edges, A very stylish jack- 
et, suitable for wear with anv « -tume, is made of light, cream-col- 


Front View. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Description see Page 207.) 


Laviks’ BASQuE. 


(For Description see Page 277.) 
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ored coating woven,in narrow bars. The cuff and lapel facings are 
of a light quality of silk plush in the same shade, and the buttons 
are of painted pearl. Another jacket, intended as a portion of a cos- 
tume, is made of dark-blue Summer flannel, and its only ornaments- 
tion consists of several rows of stitching. 

We have pattern No. 7540 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Three yards and three 
fourths of material twenty-two inches wide will make the jacket 
for a lady of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide te 
used, then one yard and three. 
fourths will suffice for its con- 
struction. Price of pattern, ls 
or 25 cents. 


ea a ee 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 275.) 


No. 7525.—(Also represented 
in @ different fabric and with 
another finish at Ladies’ figure 
No. 14 on page 258 of this issue. 
and again at figure No. 21 of the 
Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881). 
—Careful attention to grace of 
outline in a great measure takes 
the place of decoration upon all 
styles of basques, and a very 
graceful exponent of this fact is 
illustrated in the present engrav- 
ings. The material selected for 
the model is suit goods of a mixed 
silk-and-wool texture, and _ the 
only decorations are satin pipings 
and handsome buttons. The fronts 
are folded under in straight, wide hems at the closing, and are fitted 
by two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side. From the ex- 
tremities of the hems, they are rounded off with an increasing depth 
toward the under-arm seams. Side-back seams and a center seam 
fit the back, and a panier effect is produced by means of extra widths 
cut on the back edges of the side-backs below the waist-line, laid in 
three upturning plaits and sewed together under the center-backs, 
which fall over in two deep points, with three overlapping plaits 
folded in the front edge of each. The effect of this diversity of out- 
line is charming, and is daintily perfected by a satin piping about 
the edges, a button being placed over each cluster of plaits at the 
back. The sleeve is in coat shape, with a dart seam at the outside. 
and is completed with a cuff-facing of the goods, the ends of which 

flare apart at the outside. The 
edge of the cuff is finished with 
a piping of satin, and upon the 
upper side are three buttons and 
simulated button-holes, Buttons 
and worked button-holes close 
the front, and a piped, standing 
collar finishes the neck. 

Basques, fashioned by this 
model, will be very popular as 
completions to costumes of lawn, 
Swiss, mull, batiste and organdy, 
as well as of cashmere, camel’s- 
hair, silk and other seasonable 
fabrics. As previously suggested. 
elaborate trimming detracts from 
the effect; but there is no objec- 
tion to lace, narrow plaitings or 
any similar ornamentation upon 
the edges, when thin materials 
are used. Fringe or lace is some- 
times applied upon the back 

‘when suitings of ordinary texture 
are used, but pipings or stitchings 
are just as appropriate. The 
buttons should always be large- 
sized and handsome. The latter 

suggestion may be discountenanced for the reason that handsome 
buttons are rather expensive, but if we bear in mind that they obviate 
the necessity for other trimming, their cost does not seem excessive. 

We have pattern No. 7526 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the basque for a 
lady, of medium size, will require four yards and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two.inches wide, (If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, two yards will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, la 
or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 276.) 


No. 7562.—A stylish basque-model, suitable for any material, is 
here ilustrated. It is represented as made of chéne suit goods and 
trimmed with silk. Its chief elegance lies in its superh adjustment, 
which is attained by means of curved closing edges, a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and a curved seam 
at the renter of the back. The 
skirt is of medium depth and 
slopes away diagonally from the 
termination of the closing for a 
few inches, and at the back ex- 
hibits a graceful fullness caused 
by a triple box-plait folded un- 
derneath at the extremity of 
the center seam a little below 
‘the waist-line. The front edges 
-are under-faced by a strip of the 
“goods from the top to the points 
‘where they are cut away diagon- 
ally, and the closing is performed 
by button-holes and handsome, 
large buttons. A band of silk 
borders the bottom and the diag- 
onal front edges, and a rolling 
collar of silk descends upon the 
bust in tapering lapels. A nar- 
row standing collar completes the 
neck, anda band of silk adds a 
becoming finish to the wrist of 
the coat-shaped sleeve. 

This is 8 desirable model for 

silk, velvet, cashmere or any rich 
material, as it is one that will not 

be unfashionable for several sea-_ - 
sons, This fact commends it particularly to ladies who do not wear 
their best dresses enough to lay them aside at the end of a few 
months. It requires but little trimming, and, indeed, is most effec- 
tive when simply garnitured. Inexpensive materials are as well 
adapted to the model as those described, and are improved in 
appearance by its shapely outlines. A very handsome decoration 
for rich black goods consists of soft French lace seeded with jet 
beads.) This may be bought ready for application, or may be pre- 
pared at less expense by a lady at home. 

_We have pattern No. 7562 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the basque, four yards and a-fourth will 
be required for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, two yards and | 

an-eighth will suffice. 
pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 276.) 


No. 7552.—Basques buttoned 
at the back are always in favor 
for dressy wear with young la- 
dies, and just now they are espe- 
cially popular, on account of their 
resemblance to the Jersey method 
of adjustment. One of the most 
fashionable models for such a 
basque is here represented. The 
‘front is cut on a fold of the goods, 
and has two beautifully arched 
bust-darts and an under-arm dart 
Ineach side, while, the back has 
side-backs extending to the 
ams'-eyes and is gurved slightly 
at the closing edges. The basque 
of even depth all the way 
around, and is consequently be- 
‘ming to both stout and slen- 
der figures. Suit goods of a deep prune tint are employed in 
the construction of the model, and machine-stitching forms the finish, 
three rows being inserted in the bottom of the skirt. The closing edges 
ire under-faced with fitted strips of the goods and closed with but- 
ton-holes and painted buttons, and the sleeve, which is in coat shape, 
‘8 provided with a slight fullness at the elbow, this fullness allowing 

e arm to be moved easily in any direction, without making the 
sleeve any wider than sanctioned by Fashion at the present time. 
There are three rows of stitching near the hand, and three buttons 


Front View. 
Lapies’ BAsQuE, (ALSO KNOWN AS THE ‘SHOOTING JACKET”). 


(For Description see Page 278.) 


Lapigs' BagQuE WITH ATTACHED PLaITs, (ALSO KNOWN AS THE 
“HUNTING JACKET”). 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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and simulated button-holes are placed on the upper side in front of 
the outside seam. The collar stands closely about the neck and is 
curved at its front ends, its edges being finished with two rows of 
stitching. : 

The plain finish represented on this basque is in keeping with the 
general style of the model, but more elaborate methods of comple- 
tion may be followed, if desired. One of the chief charms of the 
mode, however, is its elegant adjustment, and this is liable to be 

observed by the application of 
elaborate garnitures, The front 
may be cut out in heart shape or 
Pompadour style, and a shirred 
plastron may be arranged below 
the opening. To accord with 
this departure, the sleeve may 
be shortened to elbow or three- 
quarter length and finished with 
a frill of lace. Of course, these 
alterations are made only when 
the basque is intended to form 
a portion of a dressy costume. 
For general wear, it may be fin- 
ished plainly, or diversified by 
means of any simple style of 
garniture pleasing to the taste 
of the wearer. 

We have pattern No. 7552 in’ 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the basque, three yards and 
three-eighths will be required in 
its construction for a lady of me- 
dium size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, one 
yard and a-half will suffice for the pupose. Price of pattern, ls. or 
25 cents. 


es 


LADIES’ BASQUE, WITH ATTACHED PLAITS, (ALSO KNOWN 
AS THE “HUNTING JACKET”). 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7569.—Basques of this style, which, as explained in the 
title, are also known as “hunting jackets”, are very popular, 
their construction permitting of modifications that render them 
charming for négligé or ceremonious house wear, as well as for 
completions to street toilettes. The model is represented as 
made of material that, from its rough finish, receives the name 
of “homespun”, and its decora- 
tions comprise silk facings and 
handsome, medium-sized but- 
tons. The fronts are double- 
breasted, lapping in shield shape 
and having two bust darts and 
an under-arm dart in each side 
while the back is elegantly fitted 
in French fashion with a seam at 
the center. The adjustment is 
superb, and the garment is really 
a closely fitted basque until the 
plaits are added, when it exhibits 
the attributes of the “hunting 
jacket”. Over the center of the 

ack is a broad, double box-plait, 
which is sewed to position under 
its upper folds, and there is a 
similar plait on each side of the 
front, which is attached in the 
same way and conceals the darts 
while enhancing their effect in 
the fitting. The lower parts of 
the plaits are under-faced with 
silk, which adds daintily to the 
finish. A model for the plaited 
belt shown in the back view is 
given with the pattern, and this accessory is usually worn when the 
jacket forms part of a street costume. It is, however, frequently 
omitted for house wear, and while the garment is closely fitted, the 
arrangement of the plaits imparts a loose effect when the belt is not 
worn, that renders the basque very becoming for morning wear at 
home. The sleeve is elegantly modelled in the prevailing coat-shape, 
having a dart seam extending only to the elbow on the outside. It is 
tastefully completed with .a straight band \of) the goods, having 
one end pointed and lapped upon the other: under three buttons. 


Back View. 
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A rolling collar, under -faced with silk, finishes the neck fashionably. 
Button-holes and buttons are used in closing, and a row of buttons 
is-added in corresponding outline upon the upper side. 

Cloths, eamels hair silks and all varieties of suit goods, except very 
thin fabrics, will be made up in this way, and the finish will in most 
instances be very similar to that described. Machine-stitching in 
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Back View. 
LaDI1Es’ JACKET BLOUSE, WITH ADJUSTABLE COLLARS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


three, five or seven rows may be inserted along the edges, if desired; 
and the buttons may be as handsome and unique as the wearer fancies; 
but anything savoring of elaboration would spoil the appearance of 
the affair. The garment is a stylish and becoming basque when the 
plaits are omitted, as they sometimes will be. Such garments may 
match or contrast in texture with the skirts that are worn with 
them. 

We have pattern No. 7569 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eicht to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty- 
two inches wide be selected for the basque, five yards and seven- 
eighths will be required in its construction for a lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards and five- 
eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


—— 


LADIES’ BASQUE, (ALSO KNOWN AS THE “SHOOTING 
JACKET"). 
(For Dlustrations see Page 277.) 


No. 7523.—(Also illustrated in other materials and with different 
trimmings at figure No. 11 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881, 
and at Ladies’ figure No. 12 on page 256 of this issue).—This is one 
of the many new, close-fitting, plaited blouses or basques that have 
become so very popular to wear with skirts of a different texture. 
Its charming effect is developed by a very unique method of 
adjustment. There is a very wide box-plait laid in the overlapping 
side of the front at the closing, which is stitched in its folds about 
a quarter of an inch from the edges, while the opposite side is turn- 
ed under for ahem. A similar plait is folded. at the center of the 
back, and at each side of it is a dart, which removes all unnecessary 
fullness and gives an effect as smooth as if side-backs were intro- 
duced. These darts are not visible, however, as they are concealed 
by the folds of the plait. There is also a bust dart in each side of the 
front, which, with the under-arm seam, completes the means of fitting 
in a superb manner. The bottom of the basque is almost straight 
around, and is finished with a row of stitching about an inch from the 
edge. The material selected for the model is fancy cloth, and a modish- 
ly arranged belt of the same is one of its attractions. This belt is of 
a pretty width, and while the underlapping end is square, its oppo- 
site end is pointed. It passes through openings left in the back 
darts and a slash cut under the plait at the closing, and another 
made just back of the hem of the left side; and its straight end is 
overlapped by the pointed end, and the two are closed at the left 
side. The belt is stitched about all its edges. A round, rolling 
collar, similarly finished, encircles the neck, and coat-shaped sleeves, 
stitched twice a few inches from the wrist to outline a cuff, and or- 
namented with three buttons and simulated button-holes upon the 
upper side, are sewed into the arms’-cyes. The closing is invisibly 
performed by button-holes and buttons on a fly. 

Such basques as this are worn in the house and on the street. 
When made of suit goods of any kind, they form dainty and beeom- 
ing house-waists ; and when flannel, cloth or any similar fabric is 
used, they serve as completions to street toilettes. They will be 
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very popular for travelling, sea-side and mountain wear during the 
Summer; and, as the model is issued early, no wardrobe need bt 
without at least one suit made up with this stylish body. Basques 
of this description may match or contrast with the skirts, and wil 
be most fashionable when simply finished. 

We have pattern No. 7523 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the construction of the basque, four yards 
and a-half will be required to make it for a lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and seven- 
eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 235 


cents. 
——$_$__$__<—_—_—.. 


LADIES’ JACKET BLOUSKH, WITH ADJU STABLE COLLARS. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7543.—(Also illustrated in another fabric, with differen 
decorations, at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 250 of this issue, and 2! 
figure No. 6 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881),—The jacket 
blouse is a style of waist that is destined to be extremely popul:: 
for all kinds of Summer dress goods. It is here represented x 
made of Summer flannel and trimmed with braid. The fronts ar 
folded in straight, wide hems at the closing, which is performe! 
with button-holes and large buttons; and the adjustment & 
effected by seams upon the shoulders and under the arma, aide: 
by a cluster of shirrings at the waist-line. These shirrings extent 
entirely around the blouse, and are formed by sewing a wide strip 
of the goods upon the under side so that it will form for 
casings, and then running cords through all the casings Ths 
cords are drawn just tight enough to bring the louse closely t: 
the figure, and their ends are tied together. The shirrings reguisiz 
the fullness in such a manner as to add very much to the grace ani 
symmetry of the adjustment. Upon each side, a short distance 
below the waist-line, is a pointed, oblong pocket-lap bordered wit: 
cord and ornamented with a button at its center. There is alsoa 
pocket-lap to correspond upon the left breast. The bottom of tle 
blouse is finished with cord, and a cuff is simulated upon the coa'- 
shaped sleeve with the same, three white vegetable-ivory button 
being added on the upper side. A standing collar, bordered a 
its ends and upper edge with the cord, encircles the neck, and twi 


deep, adjustable collars add much to the completeness and beauty | 


of the mode. The adjustable collars are in the shape of little, rounc 
capes, the under one bein 
They are both finished with cord, and, having been placed evenly 
together at their upper edges, are finished with a narrow under- 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 279.) 


facing. A heavy silk cord is sewed about the neck, and its ends are 
tipped with tassels and tied in front. The garment is of medium 
depth all around, and its lower edge receives a finish of cord, to 
correspond with the rest of the Se: 

~The adjustable collars render the—blouse. quite becoming as a 
street garment, and) may bée/removed for'the-house. A belt may be 


considerably deeper than the upper. 
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zvorn with the blouse, or a cord and tassel may be passed about the 
vaist and knotted at the side. 
articularly the variety known as “raw silk '’—and, indeed, all 
casonable fabrics make up satisfactorily in this way, and in the 
.utumn the model will be just as popular for heavier textures. 
-everal rows of stitching may take the place of braid upon the 
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Side-Front View. Side-Back View. 


LADIES’ OVER-SEIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


dges, but elaborate decorations are rather out of place on such a 
rarment. 7 
We have pattern No. 7543 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
‘ight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the blouse for a 
 ady of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of material 
Wwenty-two inches wide, or four yards and an-eighth twenty-seven 
nches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches wide. Price of 


yattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
: ——___~»>—___. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 278.) 


| No. 7542.—(Also illustrated in another material, with different 
ecorations, at Ladies’ figure No. 13 on page 257 of this issue, and 
gain at figures Nos. 12 and 19 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 
Ai881).—This walking skirt is made of suit goods, and satin is 
‘mingled in the most charming manner with its decorations. The 
xirt itself is formed of a front-gore, a gore for each side and a 
{tack-breadth, and, as the title explains, it is in walking-length. The 
\Wores are fitted by darts, and the breadth is split several inches 
through the center for a placket-opening and is then gathered at each 
ide. Two pairs of tapes are utilized in retaining the fullness in proper 
Jposition. The drapery comprises two parts for the front and sides, 
gand a full back-breadth. The two sections for the front and sides 
re almost alike, their principal difference being that the left side 
gsection is the wider. They are so shaped, that, after being joined at 
he connecting edges and shirred according to perforations in the 
model, oblong openings are left between them, which give a novel 
and distingué effect that is heightened by a subsequent arrangement 
goftke trimming. Three plaits turning dowuward and four turning 
upward are laid in the back edge ef the right side-drapery; and four 
turning each way are folded in the left side. These draperies are 
placed over the skirt, with their upper edges a few inches from the 
top and their back edges sewed flatly a little back of the side seams. 
This brings the openings between the two sections a little to the 
mght of the center, and, as they are underlaid with satin slightly 
shirred at the top and bottom, the effect is coquettish and dainty. 
The front-drapery is sewed through its shirrings and at its upper 
edge to the skirt, so that there is no danger of its becoming drawn 
out of its graceful folds and wrinkles. The back-drapery has a 
placket-opening at the center corresponding with that of the skirt, and 
is likewise gathered at the top. It is not raised at the sides, but is 
sewed plein? over the seams of the front-draperies, extending a 
_ little below the latter. It is crossed diagonally by a sash formed of 
4strip of the material, laid in upturning, overlapping plaits at one 


Bunting, cashmere, challis, silk— 


end and fastened low down at the left side under a satin bow. The 
plaits are held in their folds to the opposite side, where the sash is 
fastened high up, and the end is lined with satin and tacked so as to 
flare in fan shape. The front-drapery is bordered at its lower edge 
with lace and further ornamented with satin bows tacked over’ ie 

laits in its side edges, while the back-drapery is plainly finished. 

arrow, gathered ruffles of satin alternate with knife-plaitings of the 
suiting on the bottom of the skirt, completing it in a very effective 
and stylish manner. : 

An inspection of the engravings will show that it #& useless to 
make the foundation to such a skirt as this of rich material, as the 
drapery and trimming quite conceal it. Lining material, with a fac- 

. ing of the suit goods at the bottom, is just as good for all practical 
ate ae Any two fabrics may be united in a skirt of this style. 
lush, velvet, silk or any rich material shows off well in the facings, 
and the trimming on the bottom may be all of one kind, if desired. 
A very. stylish iiaateation of the mode is made of steel-blue silk, 
with brocaded satin of the same shade for the facings and bows. 

We have pattern No. 7542 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of material twenty-two inches 
wide, nine yards and seven-eighths are needed in making the skirt for 
a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 


five yards and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. 


———__>___——_ 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For [ustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7551.—-Without being elaborate, this over-skirt is very effec- 
tive. It is made of cashmere and trimmed with bands of silk, and 
comprises in its construction only a front-gore and back-breadth. 
The gore is quite broad, with darts to fit it smoothly at the top, and 
has a deep slash at each side of the center. Commencing at the top 
of each slash are three lines of shirring, which, with two shorter lines 
at each side, draw the front in graccful wrinkles. The back falls 
below the front in straight, classic outlines, but has a stylish fullness 
at the top, which is gathered into the proper space by two rows of 
shirring at each side of the placket-opening. A belt is sewed to the 
top, and two pairs of tapes are fastened under the side seams and 
their ends are tied together to hold the fullnessin proper position. 
An elastic strap is fastened under the back near the extremities of 
the seams, and is tacked to the back once at each side about half- 
way between the center and side edges. All the edges are bordered 
with wide silk bands. 

This model is very desirable for an over-skirt that is to form a por- 
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Front View. Stde-Back View. 
Lapies’ WALKING SKIRT. 


(For Description see Page 280.) 


tion ofablack dress of any material, as it is handsome and effective 
without being ore pce and consequently will remain long 
in favor. It is suited alike to young and elderly ladies, and may be 
trimmed with fringe, lace, jet, plaitings or any decoration favored by 
the wearer. A stylish representation,of the mode appears in blac 


silk, with a fringe of jet and steel beads upon the lower edge. A 
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quieter taste might prefer either plain jet or silk fringe, and the 
effect would be just as elegant. 

We have pattern No, 7551 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the over-skirt for a lady 
of medium size, will require three yards and seven-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods 


forty-eight inches a ea 

wide be used, two Z SESS. 

yards will suffice. ‘¢ SSS 

Price of pattern, 1s. | SSN 

or 25 cents. 
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_ (Kor Dlustratious see Page 
279.) 


No. 7544.—(Also 
represented in differ- 
ent material and with 
different trimming at 
figure No. 6 of the 
Ladies’ Plate for 
Summer, 1881, and 
again at Ladies’ figure 
No. 1 on page 250 
of this magazine).— 
Summer flannel of the 
ever-popular navy- 
blue tint is repre- 
sented in this skirt, 
and the construction 
of the model is par- 


quality is a very advisable selection for Summer dresses that ar! 
destined to undergo hard wear, and is just as cool as linens or cs: _ 
tons of medium texture. A very stylish waist to wear with th 
skirt is a jacket blouse cut by pattern No. 7543, which costs 1s. r- 

25 cents. Any other style of dress-body preferred may, hower:.| 
| be united with i] 
skirt in the formati« 

of a costume. 

We: have patur. 
No. 7544 in m- 
sizes for ladies frar; 
twenty to thirty-st 
inches, waist measur. 
To make the skirt f:- 
alady of medium s::, 
will require sevra, 
yards and an-eighti’ 
of material tweut- 
two inches wide, .. 
five yards and i- 
eighth — thirty-sr, 
Inches wide, or fer; 
yards and an-eighi! 
forty-eight inches, 
wide. Price of j«- 
tern, la. 3d. or ® 
cents. 


——__—__-—_____- 


LADIES’ WALEI 

SKIRT. t 

(For Dlustrations see ths 
Page.) 


No. 7522.—(Ak 


ticularly adapted to Lapies’ WALKING SEIRT. represented in dife- 


goods of its char- 


acter. It includes a (For Description see this Page.) 


front-gore, a gore for 

each side and a back-breadth. There are little darts in the tops of 
the gores to fit them smoothly to the figure, and the breadth is gath- 
ered, a placket-opening being finished at the left side. Before the 
gores are sewed to the back, they are overlaid by a stylish tablier- 
drapery formed by a crosswise breadth conformed to the proper out- 
line by darts at the top and raised gracefully at the sides by two 
upturning plaits in each end. It descends a little more than half- 
way to the bottom of 
the skirt, and is bor- 
dered at the lower 
edge with a row of 
wide worsted braid. 
The back-drapery 
consists of an oblong 
breadth gathered at 
the top to the same 
dimensions as_ the 
skirt and sewed with 
the latter to the belt. 
It is tacked at its 
front edges over the 
skirt seams so as to 
form two loose plaits ait 
or folds, and is held oP Mateo ict ati 
in the bouffant outline : Wh Se ean i 


illustrated by a tack- A Witte Saal f 
ing at the center. It api my Mae Vert, 


ig trimmed, like the V1 MT es a 
front, with a row of Dif. MA Ale reece 9) 

wide braid. Two ot). 
deep box-plaitings of 
the material, each or- 
namented with three 
rows of narrow braid, 
trim the front and 
sides of the skirt, and 
one finishes the back 


ent material, wo 
another style of tt 
coration, at Ladi 
figure No. 12, on page 256 of this issue, and at figure No. 11 of tr 
Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—The walking skirt pictured 2 
these engravings is noticeable for its simple yet elegant drayn 
and the adaptability of the mode to any and all kinds of geasonali 
dress materials. The fabric selected for the model is suit goods, ani 
plaitings of the same and bands of novelty goods form the decor 
tions. There are a front-gore, a gore for each side and a back-bread‘s 
comprised in the f:- 

mation of the ae 

Tom eomenett The gores are fitted 

lil ama at ie. top by daru. 

LW LON and the breadth 3 

»ASAA gathered, a_placket- 
opene being fin- 
ished at the left side. 
The drapery is of 
plied before the belt 
is added, and consis 
of a front or tablier 
portion and a ful 
back-breadth. The 
tablier is originally 
as long as the skirt. 
but is drawn up by 
a row of shirrings 
at each side. Below 
the = shirrings _ the 
edges are sloped off 
so that the lower pat 
is quite narrow, and 
at the top darts ar 
taken up to conform 
the tablier to theshape 
of the gores. A clus- 
ter of overlapping, 
upturning plaits ' 
laid in the might side 


stylishly. Two pairs Lapres’ WALKING SKIRT. of the back-drapery, 


of tapes, sewed under 
the side seams and 
tied as tightly as may 
be desired, regulate the closeness of the garment about the figure. 

This skirt is so shaped that full trimmings, such as are illustrated 
in the present instance, may be applied without having the least ten- 
dency to render it cumbersome or overweighted, and it is just as 
well adapted to a plainer style of ornamentation. Flannel of a light 


(For Description see Page 281.) 


and two plaits turl- 
ing downward ar 
folded in the left side. 
The top is gathered, and the two sections are then placed ove! 
their respective portions of the skirt and their edges are sewed 2 
with the side seams as far as the termination of the shirrings, a0 

below this point they fall loosely. \The method followed in draping 
the back causes the-corner of the left side\to form a point at the cer 


ter and produces & charming effect. A belt is sewed to the top, and 
or an elastic is fastened to the side seams underneath, to regu- 
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late the closeness of the drapery about the figure. 


plaiting of the material, with spaces appearing between the plaits, 
trims the bottom of the skirt; and broad bands of novelty goods 


finis: the edges of the drapery. 
A very pretty skirt of this 
atyle has the back-drapery bor- 
dered with fringe and the front 
stitched several times along its 
edges, The skirt and drapery 
may be of contrasting material 
f desired, and in such an in- ~ 
‘tance the basque, or whatever 
ityle of dress-body is worn with 
the skirt, would be like the 
irapery, A combination of this 
der is developed with a skirt 
yf navy-blue corduroy, having a 
jrapery of French bunting with 
everal rows of stitching about 
ll its edges. The basque is of 
ounting and is cut by pattern 
No. 7523, which costs 1s. or 25 
sents, Its only decoration con- 
sists of machine-stitching and 
collar and cuff facings of cordu- 
“oy. Another is of black satin 
de Lyon, with finely flowered 
grenadine for the drapery. The 
latter is bordered all around 
with beaded lace, and the skirt 


-$ ormamented with a box-plaited ruching of satin de Lyon. 

We have pattern No. 7522 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
To make the skirt for a lady 
of medium size, will require nine yards of material twenty-two 


‘thirty-six inches, waist measure. 


inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, then four yards -and three- 
fourths will suffice for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 280.) 

No, 7524.—(Also represented in another 
variety of goods, with different decorations, 
at Ladies’ figure 14 on page 258 of this 
issue, and again at figure No. 21 of the La- 
dies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—This walk- 
ing skirt is characterized by a particularly 


modish and graceful style of drapery. The 


material is a plain suiting, and the same. 


goods and silk fringe are used for the deco- 
raion. The skirt has the usual gores for 
the front and sides, and a full back-breadth ; 
and the gores are fitted at the top by darts; 
While the breadth is gathered. Tapes are 
fastened under the side seams and tied 


together to hold the skirt as close as may be desired; and before 
the belt is added, the drapery is applied. There are two narrow 
sections which are united to form the back.and fall in two deep 
pointe, with their front edges in oval outline. These sections are laid 
in side-plaits turning toward the center at the top, and their side 


edges are raised by three, down- 
ward-turning plaits, They are 
Placed over the back-breadth, 
with their tops even; and their 
edges are included in the seams 
of the skirt as far as the lowest 
of these plaits. At the right 
‘de is a gore Kaving three up- 
turning plaits in its back edge, 
Which ig also included in the 
Corresponding seam of the skirt 
for its entire length. The plaits 
we continued diagonally to the 
opposite edge of the gore, which 
s overlapped by the shirred edge 
ofa tablier that is wide enough 


extend to the back-drapery at the opposite side, where itis draped 
quite high by plaits. There are darts in the tops of the ¢ablier and 
bore, to fit them smoothly over the skirt; and 
are sewed to the same belt. The diversified outline of the drapery 
which is heizhtened by the adiitton «f 


afant 


veiw w ey 


produces a charming 


e drapery and skirt 


A narrow box- own heading. 


73534 
Front View. 


LADIES’ ADJUSTABLE COLLAR. 
(For Description see thie Page.) 


thirty-six inches, waist measure. 
size. 


sufficient. 
cents, 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED FPlastron. 
(For Deecription see Page 282.) 


length. The neck 
a double standing 


When in use, the collar is tacked 


7536 
Back View. ° 


LabDrEs’ SPANISH GIRDLE. 
(For Description see Page 282.) 


darker shade of the two. Of cour 


the case may be, with the outaicle. 


fringe around all the edges. There are three, narrow side-plaitings 
about the skirt, and the upper one of these is stitched on to form its 
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Skirts of this style may be worn with any variety of dress-body. 
A plain, round waist, or a shirred, plainly-fitted or plaited basque is 


equally appropriate. The drapery 
may be like the waist, if prefer- 
red. Sometimes as many as 
five tiny plaitings will be added 
to the bottom of such skirts; 
and, again, the only decoration 
will consist of a ‘rose-quilling,” 
which is a double box-plaiting 
without spaces, stitched through 


‘the center; or perhaps it may 


be a “chicory-plaiting,’ which is 
a side-plaiting lined with the 
same or a contrasting color and 
also stitched through the center. 
Neither of these decorations 
should be over four and a-half 
inches when finished. The drap- 
ery may be trimmed with a nar- 
row side-plaiting, or it may have 
decorations of lace or braid, or it 
may be stitched or blind-hem- 
med. It is unnecessary to ex- 
plain that thisskirt may be made 
of lining goods, as it is almost 
entirely covered by the drapery 
and trimming. A facing of the 
material should, of course, be 


applied upon the bottom of a skirt cut from lining. 
We have pattern No. 7524 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 


Of material twenty-two inches 


wide, nine yards are needed in making the skirt for a lady of medium 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be 
used, four yards and five-eighths will be 


Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 


——_—_—_ 


LADIES’ ADJ USTABLE COLLAR. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7534.—The collar here represented 
3 is destined to receive a large share of popu- 
£3 larity, not only because it is unique and 
3 handsome, 
ent article as well, for, as indicated by the 
title, it can be attached to or detached from 
a dress at a moment’s notice; besides which 
it is very simple in construction, a fact that 
in itself will commend it to popular favor. 
The collar is all in one piece—that is, it has 
no seam at the center of the back.. A 
lining of the material, together with an 
inner lining of Wigan, provides a sufficient 
degree of stiffness to enable the collar to re- 
tain its proper shape. 
slightly at the back, and rolls considerably for the remainder of its 
or is finished with a fallirig frill of lace, while 

ill of the same material, attached to the inner 
side of the article, affords a handsome completion to the whole. 
at its center to the center of the 


but because it is a very conveni- 


It ig turned over 


back of the dress-body, passed 
over the shoulders and bust, and 
secured in front under a flower. 

Such an article as this will 
form a desirable acquisition to 
any wardrobe, as it will prove 
serviceable on many occasions. 
Velvet, satin and suit goods are 
all available fabrics in which to 
develop the model, and it is as 
often left untrimmed as it is 
decorated. In costumes which 
combine two colors, a handsome 
effect is produced by finishing 
the neck with a collar of this 
description made up in the 


se, in a case like this, it would be 
desirable to complete the sleeve with a-simulated cuff to correspont. 
This mode of finish may_be. varied by using both the materials to 
construct the collar, so that’ the inside may contrast or harmonize. as 


A flot of ribbon or lace may be 
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substituted for the flower here placed over the closing, if desired. 
Pattern No. 7534 is in one size, and calls for seven-eighths of a 

yard of material twenty-two inches wide to construct the collar as 

represented in the engravings. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


————___.@—______. 


LADIES’ SHIRRED PLASTRON. 
(For Illustration see Page 281.) 


No. 7530.—This is an elegant accessory to a costume designed 
especially for evening wear, and is also a very useful and effective 
adjunct for one that is to be occasionally employed for dressy pur- 
poses. The plastron.is made of shirred satin, and the outside is all 
In one piece. Its foundation may be of any firm lining material, 
and should be as near the color of the outside as possible. The 
foundation has a curved seam through the center to perfect its 
adjustment, and in shape it presents the outline of a shield-like 
Section extending a becoming depth below the waist-line and form- 
ing lapel-like ends at the top, which enclose a Pompadour space and 
then pass about the neck, meeting at the back. Upon this the satin 
is arranged, being conformed to its outlines by clusters of shirring. 
There are clusters of four rows each at intervals of about two 
inches apart, and in the upper part of the wider portion there are 
two similar clusters. The 
next cluster contains five 
rows, and from a short 
distance below this to the 
lower edge the plastron is — 
shirred in rows not more 
than a quarter of an inch 
apart. It is then placed 
upon the foundation, and 
the edges are piped and 
bordered all around with 
lace. - 

In adjusting the plas- 
tron upon the figure, it is 
simply passed over the 
head and the edges are 
pinned to position upon 
the dress. Instead of 
turning the dress away 
in Pompadour shape, it 
may be overlaid with a 
lace or illusion Pompadour. 
It may, however, be ar- 
ranged so as to be easily 
turned back, by one It 
across as far as the plas- 
tron edges and folding the 
edges back when desired. 
A row of passementerie or 
trimming may conceal this 
arrangement when it is 
not desired to wear the 
plastron. The latter may 
be permanently attached 
to the dress by sewing it 
at one side, if desired. “A 
bouquet of natural or arti- 
ficial ‘blossoms, or a large | 
or small bow of ribbon . . 
fasened at one corner, adds to the gala effect and’also affords oppor- 
tunity for frequent diversity in the selection of tinte. 

Pattern No. 7530 is in one size, and calls for three-fourths of a yard 
of material 22 inches wide for the foundation, with the same quan- 
tity of goods for the outside. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ SPANISH GIRDLE. 
(For lllustrations see Pege 281.) 


No. 7536.—Among the many novelties intended for Spring and 
Summer wear, the little article here portrayed is destined to play a 
prominent part. Black velvet is the material employed in its con- 
struction in the present instance, affording an opportunity for the 
intended fair wearer, if she be skillful with the needle, to finish it 
handsomely with embroidery in silk floss. The simplicity and nov- 
elty of its construction, as well as its handsome shape, will tend to 
make it a favorite. There are no seams used in adjusting it to the 
figure, the lining for each half being carefully fitted before the girdle 
13 cut in the desired material, so that, when the lining and dress 
goods are joined eine a perfect adjustment will be the result. 
All the edges are richly corded with silk, and both back and front, 
which are curved to suit the figure, are closed with silk lacings. 


Lapies’ KrroHEN APRON. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Whalebones are inserted at the closing, making it easier to adjust th: 
girdle and at the same time keeping it in position. 

Though velvet is the material made use of here, yet the mode x 
suitable for many others. A black velvet girdle may be worn wits 
almost any walking costume, but silk, satin and suit goods are each 
and all suitable for the model, and afford opportunities, which wii 
frequently be embraced, for the wearer to exercise her fancy in d+ 
vising or selecting some suitable ornamentation. Hand-painted flow- 
ers or foliage are very pretty decorations for a girdle made of sik 
or satin. Some very handsome exponents of the mode are made ¢ 
rich material, either harmonizing or contrasting with the costune 
with which they are to be worn. In this case the lacings may eithe | 
match the girdle or the costume in color, at the option of the wearer. 
A handsome illustration of the mode is made of white silk and »r- 
tended to be worn over an evening dress of pale blue silk. The la- 
nee are pale blue, exactly matching the dress; the whole bei: | 
richly finished by white bead embroidery. Jet embroidery beaut- 
fully enriches black silk, satin, velvet or other black goods, whi 
steel and cachemire beads are suitable for colored materials. 

We have pattern No. 7536 in thirteen sizes for ladies fren 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty- 
two inches wide be selected for the girdle, half a yard will te’ 
required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If goo: 
forty-eight inches wit 
be chosen, one-fourth ¢ 
a P ha will suffice. Prix 
of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents 


—————__«f2-—__ 


LADIES' KITCHEN 
APRON. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page! : 


No. 7550.—Every lscr 
who devotes any of be 
time to the domestic w- 
rangements of her hou 
hold will appreciate tu: 
convenience of a supplr 
of such aprons as the one 
here illustrated. = Print is 
the material usually s- 
lected for such apron, 
and is represented in the 
model, which comprises 3 
front portion and four bacs 

ortions. The front is in 

retelle shape at the top 
and is fitted smoothly by 
two darts, which con 
mence some distance he-. 
low the waist-line and 
reach nearly to the shoul- 
der. The back is also in 
bretelle style and extends 
but a short distance below 
the waist-line, being ad- 
justed by a seam through 
the center, which fits it 
as smoothly as a basque. 
Between the front and 

back at each side is aside- 

back portion, which is of even depth with the front and has a dart 
to fit it with perfect smoothness over the hip. This portion does not 
extend above the waist-line, and the seam joining it to the front is 
discontinued some distance from the top. From the extremity of the 
seam to the top a narrow extension is allowed upon its front edge, 
which is provided with buttons, while the adjoining edge of the front 
is furnished with button-holes. By these means, the apron is easily 
adjusted upon the wearer. The topof the apron is cut out so that any 
appropriate style of lingerie may be worn, and the back edges of the 
sides are rounded off prettily. All the edges are bound with braid. 

While this is called a “kitchen” apron, its uses are more varied 
than even that title indicates. It is a useful and acceptable protec- 
tion to the dress, when engaged in any industry in which the apparel 
is liable to become soiled. Ladies who take lessons in painting « 
drawing, or who are interested in modelling or flower culture, wil 
find it is as much of a treasure as does the busy housewife. Linen 
duck, piqué, gingham or any other firm wash goods are suitable fo 
such an apron, and the edges may be finished with bindings of bright 
color, coarse Hamburg embroidery, cotton edging or torchon lace. _ 

We have pattern No. 7550 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the apron for a lady of 
medium size, will, require, two-yards)and (five-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide, Price of pattern,)7d, or 15 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FiegurE No. 1.—MISSES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Mlustration see this Page.) 
Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7516, also repre- 


sented in a different material, with other decorations, on page 
286 of this issue).—The costume here illustrated is made of plain 


is cut about a quarter of a yard shorter than its lining, and, after the . 
space has been covered with a facing, it is again overlaid with a 
kilt-plaited flounce machine-stitched at its lower edge before the 
plaits are laid. The top of the flounce is sewed to the bottom of the 
short portion, and, after its seam has been pressed down flatly, rows 
of machine-stitching are also made through lining and fabric to form 
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Figure No. 1.—MIsses'’ CosTuMeE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


suiting of a cloth-like texture, and the decorations consist of 
machine-stitching, cord and tassels. The front is in Princess form 
and is double-breasted as far ‘lown as the upper drapery, below 
which the front edges join in a seam that is concealed by the draper- 
ies and also by the cords and tassels falling over the spaces below 
the draperies. The back is in polonaise style, and falls in two long 
drapery-points over a back-breadth that is joined to the fronts and 
gathered to a band across its top. Each front-drapery consists of a 
scarf laid in upward-turning plaits at its back edges and shirred at 
the center, with a knotted and tasselled cord fastened over each shirr- 
ing. The lower edge of each scarf, and also the edges of the back- 
drapery, are under-faced and machine-stitched, and the wrists of the 
coat sleeves are completed to correspond. The fabric of the costume 
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Figure No. 2.—Mursses’ COSTUME. 
(For: Description see Page 264.) 


a flounce heading. If any other style of decoration be desired, it 
will have to be arranged so as to conceal the seam at the center of 
the front: The cape is adjusted by shoulder seams that are left 
open below the point of the shoulder, the ends of the seams being 
terminated under a knotted and tasselled cord. Rows of machine- 
stitching finish the cape and trim the Byron collar about the neck. 
In a handsome fabric, the costume may be more elaborately 
trimmed, if desired. The flounce, scarf-draperies, cape and sleeve 
decorations may be of silk or any contrasting material; and scft, 
looped bows, with jet, steel or cachemtre buckles, may replace the 
cord and tassels. The model to the costume is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen“years of age, and:costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
The hat is of fancy straw, and is trimmed with satin ribbon. 


FigurE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 283.) 


Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7556, again illus- 
trated with similar decorations on page 290 of this issue; and skirt 
No. 7314, which is illustrated without decoration on its pattern).— 
The costume here represented is composed of plain‘and striped goods 
united in a very charming manner. The skirt is of pretty length for 
a miss, and is four-gored. It is formed of striped goods, and is 
neatly trimmed with two bias ruffles of the same, the upper one of 
which is stitched on to form its own heading. If desired, the skirt 
may be left perfectly plain, or it may be trimmed in any other man- 
ner pleasing to the taste. The 
model to the skirt is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age, and costs 10d. or 
20 cents. .“ 

The polonaise is very grace- 
fully made from plain goods, 
and is trimmed with the striped 
fabric. The front is all in one 
piece, and is fitted by bust and 
under-arm darts. Closing edges 
are formed by curving out the 
center of the front from the 
neck to below the waist-line, 
facing them with the material 
and joining them with button- 
holes and buttons. Four or five 
upward-turning plaits are laid 
at the left side of the front, while 
only a slight draying is made 
at the right side, so that a point 
is formed at the lower edge and 
falls at one side of the center. A 
deep, bias’ band of the striped 
goods trims the lower edge of 
the drapery, and at the right side 
arow of three buttons is arranged 
along the edge. - The back and 
side-backs are all in one piece, 
with extra widths between the 
body portions that are laid un- 
derneat’: in plaits. The back is 
so shaped and draped that a 
rounding outline is produced, 
this being one of the favorite 
fancies in the prevailing models. 
A bias band of striped goods 
borders it prettily, and striped 
cuff-facings are added to the 
wrists of the plain coat-sleeves, 
A narrow band of striped goods 
is used to outline a Pompadour 
on the bust and a point at the 
back. The neck is completed 
with a military collar, but, if pre- 
ferred, a Byron collar of strined 
goods could be very prettily 
added in its place. Any flat or 
plain finish desired may | e give. 
to this polonaise; and in silks, 
knife-plaitings will very pre‘- 
tily trim the draperies. Three 
or five rows of soutache in con- 
trasting colors trim the edges of 
woolen goods very stylishly. 
They may be applied in plain 
rows or interlaced in serpentine or 
any other design, The model to 
this polonaise is in eight sizes 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs Js, or 25 cents. 


——___ _- > 
Figure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Ficure No. 3.—{Consisting of costume No, 7515, which is illus- 
trated in a similar fabric, with other decorations, on page 287 
of this issue).—White lawn is the material made up in this charm- 
ing costume, and the decorations consist of the material and Ham- 
burg edging and embroidery. The skirt is of a pretty length, 
and sufliciently wide to hang gracefully. It is trimmed with a 
flounee of the goods, bordered with a row of wide Hamburg 
edging set on under two frills of the same, with a row of in- 


Figtre No. 3.—Misses’ CostuMeE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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gph a cern eee eons 
Of course, less trimming may ts 
used ; but the decoration represented is so very pretty that, no dout, 
it will be copied in a majority of instances where the dress is mad: 
up of the fabrics here described. The polonaise has a plain front 
fitted by bust and under-arm darts, and closed along its front edge 
from the top to a little more than half-way to the bottom. I 
back edges have upward-turning plaits laid in them, and these, wit) 


sertion above the upper one. 


tying-tapes, draw the front apart below the closing, so that it form: | 
The back is seamless, but is shirred u | 


a panier point at each side. 
the center so as to fit it to the figure, in which position the shir: 
are retained by astay. The back-drapery is also shirred lengthwis 
through its center, which causes it to fall in two pretty points; and 
these, with the edges of th 
front-drapery, are trimmed wit) 


broidery being added to th 
front. A bow of ribbon is # 
the termination of the fron 
closing, and another bow is at tl: 
top of the front plaits in te 
side seam. The sleeves are i 
coat shape and are complete 
with a frill of embroidery avi 


is encircled with a standing row 
of embroidery. 
Lace may be used in place «! 


then plaitings or ruffles of tl» 
goods, headed with colored « 
printed bands, may take th 

lace of lace or embroidery. 

he model to the costume is # 
eight sizes for misses from eigi 
to fifteen years of age, and cos: 
Is. or 25 cents. ’ 


—_ ____ 


FIGURE No. 4.—GIRLS' 00> 
TUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 285.) 


Fiaure No. 4.—(Consisting 
dress No. 7557, which is agait 
illustrated with other decorations 
on page 289 of this iragazine).— 
This engraving represents a very 
dainty Summer costume of lawn. 
with decorations of Hambur: 
embroidery. It is very easily 
made, and. is already a favorite 
model for all wash _ fabrics, 
though it may be uséd for silk, 
bunting, nun’s-vailing, ete, The 
front and back are straight and 
full, and their tops are gathered 
to a yoke that has a bias seam a! 
the center of the front, but is 
seamless upon the shoulders. The 
back of the yoke and that of the 
dress turn under in. straigh 
hems that are closed [with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. A strip 
of material is placed under the 
waist portion, and is so stitched 
that three tiny casings are forme¢, 
and in them cords are inserte®, 
so that the fullness may be drawn 
about the figure as closely as de- 
sired. The sleeves are also x- 
ranged with a shirring-casing and tapes at the wrist, and have but 
one seam, which occurs at the inside of the arm. The yoke is com: 
posed of strips of insertion joined by machine-stitching, and the bot 
tom of the dress is decorated with two frills of Hamburg embroid- 
ery headed by a row of insertion, while the wrist is completed with 
a tiny edging sewed to the frill. Narrow edging encircles the nec 

The pattern to this costume is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and its price is 10d. or 20 cents. In thin 
fabrics, such as mull, Swiss, organdy, etc., lace will be used in place 
of embroidery, unless the latter be done on Swiss, as it often is for 
just such thin fabrics. Tight-fitting slips of pale-blue or pink Siless, 


| 


Hamburg embroidery headed ty. 
insertion, two rows of the en-— 


a row of insertion, while the nec | 


embroidery ; or if print be used. | 


silk or satin are often worn /under such Gresses when the fabrc® 


from which they |are|madeéare_very transparent. 
The hat is of yellow straw, and 1s trimmed with cardinal ribbon. 


Figure No. 5.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 286.) 


Ficure No. 5.—(Consisting of costume No. 7529, again illustrated 


oa this page in a fancy combin- 
ation of materials and with other 
trimmings).—This dainty little 
costume may be made up in sny 
retty fabric from silk to print. 
i is here represented in light 
silk, with decorations of lace. 
[t is in Princess style, and the 
front is fitted by bust and under- 
arm =d while the back is 
shaped by side and central por- 
tions, and closes with button- 
aoles and buttons. A skirt por- 
tion, gathered at the top and 
shirred near the bottom so as to 
‘orm a frill, is slipped over the 
skirt of the dress and fastened, 
30 that a lace ruffle of the width 
of the frill may be added to the 
skirt below the frill. Over the 
top of this skirt portion is ar- 
oe a plaited sash with a seam 
at the center, which is concealed 
beneath a bow. The loose ends 
of the sash are folded in the 
creases of the plaits and are then 
tied in a single careless knot at 
the back. Bretelles extend from 
the sash upward over the front, 
and also to the center of the 
back, and the space between their 
front edges is filled in with a cas- 
cade of lace. The bretelles and 
sash are edged with narrow lace, 
while wide lace is about the wrists 
of the plain coat-sleeves. 

In inexpensive fabrics, the sash 
will usually contrast with the 
se for the costume, and plain 

ems will be the general finish. 
A white lawn or Swiss costume 
will have a silk sash of any 
color preferred. The pattern 
to this costume is in seven 


sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and 


cents, 


———___—$__—__. 
FigurRE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 287.) __ 
_ cure No. 6.—(Consisting of costume No, 7541, which is again 


illustrated in another combina- 
ton of material and trimming on 
page 288 of this magazine).— 
This charming little costume is 
made of light suiting, and has a 
silk sash, The front is in loose 
sack shape, and has an extra 
skirt-width at each side, the two 
iheeting at the center of the 
back, where they are joined in 
aseam. The top of the joined 
widths is turned under, and rows 
of shirring are then made and 
drawn to fit the bottom of the 
back and side-back portions, all 
four of which are in long, narrow 
sections that produce three seams 
‘o the shoulders and neck. The 
shirring is then flatly fastened to 
these portions, and over it is tied 
4 narrow silk sash, which is 
‘lipped through short openings 
cut in the sides and also in the 
front edges of the front back of 


e hems, which latter are closed © 


with button-holes and buttons. 


A straight section of the goods is shirred to fit the neck and shoul- 
‘ts and produce a ruffle at each edge; and the sleeve, which is 
ee full, with a dart seam at the back extending downward from 
“¢ top, and a seam at the inside of the srm, is shirred near the wrist 
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to produce a falling frill, Square pockets, with the tops turned over 
in diagonal laps, are at the sides; and. the laps are prettily decorated 


with rows of buttons and simulated button-holes. 


} : : ’ 7™ 
‘COT re wr reve 4.7 

SAA ALL Lan 

Oe Teer 


(For Description see Page 264.) 


Lawn, batiste, cambric, linen, silk, bunting or any wool goods 


preferred may be made up most 


_ satisfactorily by this costume 


model, which is in seven sizes 
for girls from three to nine 
years of age, and costs 10d. or 
20 cents. 

The -hat is of straw, and is 
neatly trimmed with ribbon and 
ostrich-tips. 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7529.—(Also illustrated in 
other materials and with differ- 
ent trimmings at figure No. 17 
of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 
1881, and at Girls’ figure No. 5 
on page 286 of the present is- 


‘sue).—Two varieties of dress 


goods, one of which is plain and 
the other checked, are repre- 
sented in this costume, and the 
contrast is rendered particularly 
attractive by the method of con- 
struction. The foundation is 
really in Princess style, with a 
shallow bust dart and an under- 
arm dart in each side of the 
front. A curved opening is made 
at the back, which is closed with 
buttons and button-holes, while 
the remainder of the adjustment 
is performed by side-back gore 
reaching to the shoulders. <A 
little below the waist-line, a deep, 
shirred drapery is added. This 
drapery is formed of a straight 
section, gathered all around once 
at the top and three times close 
together a few inches from the 
bottom. It is sewed flatly at its 
upper edge to the dress, and 


costs 10d. or 20 over it falls a scarf or sash drapery formed of two oblong sections 
laid in plaits and joined.together at the center of the front. Their 
upper edges are slip-stitched to the Princess portion as far as the 
side-back seams, and then they are knotted in sash style. The body 
of the costume and the shirred drapery are of checked goods, and 


Giris’ CosTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


7529 
Back View. 


develons<. in cream-colores!t che: 


upon the bottom of the dress isa gathered ruffle of the same. The 
scarf-drapery is of the plain material, and upon the front of the body 


is a plastron of plain goods 
shirred crosswise at intervals in 
clusters of three rows each. The 
plastron tapers to a point at the 
bottom, and turning back from 
its edges are bretelles of the 
checked material, which extend 
like a rolling collar about the 
neck at the back. <A standing 
collar completes the neck. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, with a 
shirred ruffle of plain goods at 
the wrist; and the decorations 
are completed by adding a bow 
of ribbon over the plaits in the 
front of the scarf drapery. 

One material may be used 
throughout in the’ construction 
of a dress of this description, 
but such a charming opportu- 
nity for the development of 
combinations as is presented by 
the model will rarely be ne- 
glected. A pretty costume of 
this kind is made of fine, Ox- 
ford-check suiting, with French 


blue delaine for the contrasting materia]. Another is of cream-col- 
ored bunting, with garnet Surah, silk for theyscarf-and trimmings 
Still another combination~ that is) bewitehing in its simplicity, is 
e cloth with bright Madras cloth 
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for the scarf and shirred portion, and for linings to gathered ruffles 
of the same style as are hae represented on the skirt and sleeves. 
Any two materials favored by personal taste may be united in such 
a costume as this, with the most happy results. 

We have pattern No. 7529 in seven sizes for girls from three to 


Ficurz No. 5.—Grris’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 285.) 


nine years.of age. Of material twenty-two inehes wide, three yards 
and seven-eighths of checked, with one yard and five-eighths of 
plain, will be needed in making the costume for a girl of six years. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard and seven- 
eighths of checked, with seven-eighths of a yard of plain, will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


MISSES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7516.—(Also represented in a different fabric, with other 
decorations, at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 283 of this DeLiNgator, 
and again at figure No. 1 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).— 
This costume is adjusted according to the Princess method, but 
possesses several entirely novel features, The material represented 
in the model is fancy suiting, and the decoration consists of plaitings 
of the same, satin pipings, silk cord and ribbon bows. The fronts 
fold under in straight hems and close in double-breasted style with 
buttons and button-holes from the throat to a short distance below the 
waist-line, and then they ure sewed together for the remainder of their 
length. There are a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each side of 
the front, and side-back seams and a center seam at the back, which 
perform the fitting in the most elegant manner. The skirt portion 
of the back is cut on a fold of the goods, so that there is considerable 
fullness between the terminations of the side-back seams, which is 
arranged in four overlapping plaits turning toward the center. There 
are also extra widths allowed on both edges of the center portions, 
that at the extremity of the center seam being disposed in an under 
box-plait, while those at the front edges are lapped flatly over the 
adjoining portions and tacked to position at the top under handsome 
buttons. This extra width is curved from the lower edge toward the 
center and falls in a graceful drapery over the back skirt. The front- 
drapery comprises two scarf portions, each of which is shirred three 
times through the center. The upper one is adjusted upon the skirt 
so that its top is in a line with the termination of the closing, and its 
ends are each laid up in tw. »laits and passed under the back-drapery 
and sewed flatly upon tl... “‘. The lower drapery ‘slightly over- 
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lapped by the upper one, and its ends are similarly plaited and insert- 
ed in the side seams of the skirt. All the edges of the drapery are 
finished with pipings of satin, and at the end of the center seam of 
the back and ise over the termination of the shirrings of the scarfs are 
fastened gracefully looped bows of ribbon. Two narrow side-plait- 
ings of the goods trim the bottom of the skirt, the upper one being 
set on to form its own heading. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is 
prewy ornamented with a cuff-facing of the material having a V cut 
rom the center of the upper side and a silk cord laced between the 
edges. A satin piping finishes the edges of the cuff. 
he adjustable cape mentioned in the title is a charming addition 
to the costume. It reaches about half-way between the neck and 
the waist-line, and is fitted by an arching seam over each shoulder. 
These seams are discontinued a short distance from the bottom, and 
the edges of the front and back are sloped off over the arms so as to 
leave V-shaped spaces between them. Between the edges are lac- 
ings of cord corresponding with those of the rleeve, which add a 
dainty and effective feature to the decorations, All the edges 
are piped, and the neck is completed with a tiny facing. The 
is adjusted under a rolling collar sewed to the neck of the costume, 
and a bow of ribbon is fastened at the throat. A piping finishes the 
edges of the collar, in harmony with the remainder of the costume. 
No prettier model than this could be selected for a costume of 
any material. Its construction is suggestive of many combinations 
and contrasts, and permits of almost infinite variation. A costume 
of light-weight, brown camel's-hair, made up in this way, has a rose- 
quilling about the bottom. The lower scarf and the cuff-facings and 
cape are of brocade showing small gold and cardinal designs ons 
brown ground. Old gold cord is used, and yellow gilt buttons per- 
form the closing. The bows are formed of seal-brown satin ribbon. 
A. rose-quilling is formed by laying a straight strip in double box- 
plaits close together, stitching it through the center and tacking the 
outside plaits together at the top and bottom. About four inches 
and a half is a pretty width for such a decoration; and if it is to be 
lined with contrasting goods, this is wide enough to cut the strips; 
but if they are to be doubled under, they must be twice as wide, 9% 
that their edges will meet at the center. A “chicory-plaiting ” is 
the name of another very pretty decoration. It is made of straight 
strips of material hemmed at both edges, laid in fine knife-plaits and 
stitched through the center. Its similitude to the curled edges of 
the chicory plant is produced by tacking the lower edge upward and 
the upper edge downward. The cape, being adjustable, may be re- 
moved in the house and added when it is desired for street wear. 
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. Front View. 


Misses’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CaPE. 
(For Description sec this Page.) 


We have pattern No. 7516 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be used, 
seven yards and three-eighths are needed in making the costume for 
a miss of twelve years, If godds forty-eight inches wide be selected 
for its construction, then ‘three-yards and “seven-eighths will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—— 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 7515.—(Also illustrated in other materials and with different 
rimmi at figure No. 4 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881, 
ind at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 284 of this issue).—Lawn is the 
naterial represented in this costume, and ribbon bows, with ruffles 
of the goods edged with lace, form the trimming. The skirt reaches 
ibout to the ankle and comprises a front-gore, a gore for each side 
ind a back-breadth, the gores being fitted by darts at the top and 
whe breadth being Sagmadaes A placket-opening is finished at the 
eft side, and a belt is sewed to the top. Three narrow ruffles, cut 
straight, are gathered and sewed at the bottom of the skirt, the top 
me being set on to form its own heading. All the ruffles are edged 
with lace at the bottom, and the upper one also has a row at the top. 
{ pair of tapes are sewed under the side seams of the skirt and tied 
ogether to retain the fullness gracefully in position. 

The over-dress isin polonaise style, and is beautifully draped. The 
ront is folded under in straight hems at the closing x and has a 
vust dart and an under-arm dart in each side. There are extensions 
cut upon the under-arm edges, which, after being laid up in plaits, are 
ewed together at the center of the back. The back is all in one 
yiece and 1s adjusted entirely by the seams upon the shoulders and 
inder the arms, and a cluster of short crosswise shirrings is about 
avenly divided above and below the waist-line and is_ stayed 
oy apiece of lining goods. These shirrings, of course, give the back 
> little fullness, which produces a very attractive effect. The back 
-s sewed to the fronts at the under-arm seams as far as the extra 
widths, and then it is lapped plainly over them and tacked to their 
ower edges, It is shaped to fall in two deep points, and is rendered 
rracefully bouffant by a row of shirring commencing a little below 
“he cluster at the waist-line and extending to the top of the V be- 
ween the points, a bow of ribbon being tacked atits commencement. 
3uttons and button-holes close the front to some distance below the 
-waist-line, and then the two sides flare a — and all their remain- 
ng edges, as well as the edges of the aa -drapery, are bordered 
with a ruffle gathered to form its own heading and completed at the 
op and bottom with narrow lace. The sleeve is in coat shape and 
“n the model reaches to the hand, but in this instance it is represent- 
ad as cut off between the wrist and elbow and finished with 
‘ruffle corresponding with that on the bottom of the polonaise. A 
standing collar encircles the neck, but it is concealed by a ruffle 
‘gathered about a third of its width from the top and edged on both 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


fides with lace. A bow of ribbon is fastened at the throat, and a 
larger bow is tacked at the termination of the closing. The skirt is 
“permanently attached to the polonaise by tacking the belt at the 
 Walst-line of the under-arm seams. 
Scotch ginghams in plaids and stripes, seersucker ginghams of every 
Variety, prints. lawns and niaués. mull. Swiss. on rendv and other tex- 
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tures adapted to Summer wear, will be largely made up in this way 
and trimmed with bands, ruffles and plaitings of the same, Smyrna, 
Russian, Languedoc, Italian and Breton laces, and wide and narrow 
braids, A very attractive costume, modelled in this way, is made of 
a hair-lined blue-and-white print with a border stripe in cashmere 
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FIGURE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 285.) 


colors, the latter being applied in bands upon the skirt and as a head- 
ing to rows of not too fine Smyrna lace on the drapery and sleeves. 
Another costume is made of bunting, the skirt being plain and the 
polonaise lace-striped. The trimmings are side-plaitings of the plain 
goods, headed by a narrow, double box-plaiting stitched through the 
center. ‘ 
We have pattern No. 7515 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of twelve 
years, will require six yards and five-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or four yards and three-eighths thirty-six inches 
wide, or three yards and a-half forty-eight inches wide. Price of 


pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
. ————_—- <> — ——— 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For' Illustrations see Page 288.) 


No. 7537.—(Also illustrated in different material, with other trim- 
mings, at figure No. 23 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).— 
One of the most novel and attractive features of this costume is the 
arrangement of the shirring, which really aids in perfecting the ad- 
justment. The body is quite long-waisted, and has an opening at the 
center of the front, the edges of which are under-faced with strips of 
material to prepare them for the buttons and button-holes. Below 
the extremity of this opening are four rows of shirring, about an 
inch apart and extending four or five inches at each side of the 
center. Similar shirrings are inserted at a corresponding point in 
the back, and the fullness produced gives the body a sort of blouse 
effect that is really charming. The lower edge is turned up fora 
wide hem, and at the ends of the shirrings are cut lengthwise open- 
ings, through which are passed the ends of a sash that is in three 
parts and is arranged as follows: The ends of a single piece are 
passed through the openings at the left side and fastened underneath, 
and then the remaining pieces are glipped through.the openings in 
the right side and tied ina knot. b/This" process-gives the effect of a 
sash in asingle piece passing under the shirred portions, but requires 
leag mataemal Wee slees-ve ja in enat ehane and the nack ia encircled 
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by a deep, falling collar. A kilt, formed by joining breadths of the 
material together, turning up the bottom for a hem and laying the 
top in box-plaits, constitutes the skirt. The top is bound and sewed 
under the body at the second line of shirring from the bottom, and 
the plaits are held in position by being tacked with a stout thread 
or having a row of tape run under them. The material represented 
in this costume is cambric, and the sash is of silk, while the buttons 
are of fancy pearl. Three tiny folds of contrasting goods trim the 
collar and the bottom of the body portion, and are also arranged 
in pointed-cuff outline on the sleeve, a button being placed just 
below the point thus formed. A 
dainty frill of lace adds a soft 
and becoming finish to the neck. 
Of course, if the sash be made 
of silk, it must be removed 
whenever the garment is to be 
laundered, but this will prove 
easy of accomplishment. It may, 
however, be made of the same 
material as the remainder of the 
costume, if desired. Any fabric, 
either silk, woolen or cotton, 
makes up attractively in this way. 
Elaborate trimming is never re- 
quisite, no matter what the ma- 
terial may be, though wash laces, 
braid, stitching and similar gar- 
nitures are never out of place. 
We have pattern No. 7537 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of seven 
years, will require three yards 
and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or two 
yards and ee thirty-six inches wide, or one yard and seven- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. The sash calls for three-fourths of 
a yard of silk twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ PLAITED COSTUME. 
(For Hlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7518.—(Also illustrated in a different fabric at figure No. 16 
of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).— Although the title specifies 
no distinction between this model and the many other plaited cos- 
tumes which have preceded it, there are many points of difference 
that render it an agreeable addition to the list. The skirt and body 
are really cut together, although they appear to be separate. There 
is an Opening made at the center of the front from the throat toa 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ PLAITED COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Back View. 


little below the waist-line, and the overlapping edge is laid in a wide 
box-plait, while the underlapping side has a fly sewed to it. Four 
tucks are then stitched in each side as far as the bottom of the open- 
ing, and below this point they are allowed to flare out loosely, giving 
the requisite width for the skirt. The back is laid in a box-plait at 


the center, with four tucks at each side of it; and the remainder of © 


the adjustment is es by seams upon the shoulders and under 
the arms. A sort of panier-drapery is tastefully arranged upon the 
“ostume, giving the effect we have mentioned, of separate skirt and 

'; portions, This panier portion is formed of two triangular sec- 


(For Description see Page 287.) 


tions, which fall in a deep point at each side and are laid up in hs 
at the center of the front and back, where their ends meet. i 
tops are sewed to the costume, and their remaining edges are finished 
with three rows of stitching. Flannel is the material employed is 
the construction of the model, and the only decoration upon it 
lower edge is machine-stitching inserted in four rows close to 
gether. Drooping ribbon bows are fastened over the plait at th- 
front and back of the drapery. Button-holes and small buttons ar 
used in closing the front, and a row of buttons is arranged on th- 
center of the box-plait at the back. A bias, standing collar finishes 
the neck, and coat-shaped sleeve 
are sewed into the arms’-ere. 
each sleeve being finished with 
three rows of stitching at th 
wrist and ornamented with thre: 
buttons in front of the outa 
seam. The plaits in the skirt ax 
pressed flatly and retained p=- 
manently in their folds by means 
of tape sewed across them ¢2 
the under side. 

A very pretty costume of th: 
style is made of handkerchit 
goods, with the border strip 
running straight around thelowe 
edge and about the edges of th: 
drapery. Another is of casb- 
mere, and the drapery is bordere: 
with Irish lace, the sleeves an! 
neck being similarly finished 
Any seasonable material makx 
up prettily in this fashion, a2! 
the decorations may be varied t: 
any way the fancy suggests, tle 
preference of Fashion being tc 
ward simplicity. Real Irish lace is very pretty but rather expensive 
and Russian lace, which is quite low-priced, is often selected instead 
by those who object to the cost of the first-named variety. 

We have pattern No. 7518 in seven sizes for girls from three t 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of seven year. 
will require four yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and a-half thirty-six inches wide, or two 


yards and an-eighth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 11 
or 20 cents. 
—_—_——___—_—. 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7541.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ 
ent trimming at Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 287 of this issue).—This 
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GIRLs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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dainty little costume is made of white flannel, with blue satin for 
decorations, the mode of construction favoring a method of applyin! 
the latter which removes the liability of fading. The fronts tur 
under in straight hems and are closed to the bottom with buttor- ; 
holes and blue metal buttons. They are in easy sack en ani | 
are outlined to the figure merely by the shoulder and under-ax 
seams. The back has a centerseam and side-form seams, and ¢%- 
tends only a little below the waist-line.) Commencing at the ft: 
mination of the under-arm seams, there are extra widths cut 3 
the fronts, which form the back skirt. They are united in aft: 
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eam, and their tops are turned in for a finish and gathered to the 
sroper width by four rows of shirring about an inch apart, each row 
eing sewed to the lower part of the body. The bottom of the cos- 
ume is finished with several rows of stitching, and upon each side of 
he front rests a pretty pocket with a turn-over lap faced with satin. 
[wo short slashes are made over each pocket, and one in each side 
of the front back of the closing; and after they have been bound, a 
iarrow satin sash is slipped through them and tied over the center of 
he shirrings in a pretty bow. The sleeve assumes the outline of 
he coat shape, but has only an inside seam, and is ornamented with 


Front View. 


Misses’ JACKET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


‘wo rows of shirring at the wrist, the edges beneath the lower row 
orming a ruffled finish, which is under-faced with satin. About the 
shoulders is a cape-like ornament, shirred about an inch from the top 
snd a little more than an inch from the bottom and once between. 
{t is placed over the costume, with its upper edge extending like a 
uffe above the neck and its ends flaring away slightly from the 
dosing. Both edges are under-faced with satin, and its effect adds 
very much to the beauty of the garment. 

Any material adapted to girls’ wear makes up prettily in this way. 
Dark-blue bunting, with light blue under-facings, develops a pretty 
contrast, and cream-colored flannel, cloth or cashmere, with cardinal 
decorations, is exquisite. Polka-dotted goods may have the sash 
and facings of plain goods, and plain goods should have either a 
strongly contrasting plain fabric or figured material for these por- 
tions, Indeed, any arrangement favored by taste may be adopted. 

We have pattern No. 7541 in seven sizes for girla from three to 
nine years of age. To make the 
costume for a girl of six years, 
will require three yards of mate- 
nal twenty-two inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, one yard and three- 
eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——_—__»——___—__- 


MISSES' JACKET. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7555.—Navy-blue lady’s- 
cloth is the material ‘represented 
m this stylish jacket, and ma- 
chine-stitching forms the finish. 
‘The fronts turn back in tiny 
lapels at the throat and close for 
a short distance with button- 
holes and steel buttons, flaring 
apart for the remainder of their 
ength in a very jaunty manner. 

Te 18a dart under the arm, 
Which removes all unnecessary 
" ness; and a curved center seam regulates the adjustment of the 
back. The center seam terminates a few inches from the bottom at 
a top of narrow extensions, which are lapped in coat fashion and 
ci tastefully to the make-up of the garment. A patch pocket, 
Santed slightly at all its edges, rests upon each side of the front, and 
“The buttons are placed in a line upon the end nearest the back. 
_ Ae tops of the pockets, the lapels, the lower edges of the coat, and 
Be front edges below the lowest button and button-hole, have four 
(P's of stitching, and the remaining edges of the pockets and tl:e 
U's are finished with one row. Goat sleeves are sewed into tic 


Front View. 
GrrLs’ SHTRRED DRESS. 


(For Description see Page 290.) 


arms’-eyes, and a narrow, rolling collar meets the lapels in notches. 
Deep cuffs are simulated upon the coat sleeves with buttons and 
stitching, and four rows of stitching finish the collar in harmony with 
the remainder of the jacket. - 

Flannel, Cheviot, diagonals, camel’s-hairs and all kinds of season- 
able suitings will be made up into such jackets as this, and the finish 
will in most Instances be limited to braid or stitching, as elaborate 
decorations are incompatible with the construction of the garment. 
Light cloths in the shades known as “livery” or ‘“ coachman’s” 
colors will be very often selected for such garments, as they can be 


Front View. 
Misses’ SHIRRED BLOUSE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


worn with any costume and are easily cleaned when soiled. Navy- 
blue and Havana-brown shades are also very fashionable selections. 
The buttons may be ag handsome as inclination and the circum- 
stances justify. 

We have pattern No. 7555 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. To make the jacket for a miss of thirteen years, 
will require two yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one 
yard and a-fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


MISSES’ SHIRRED BLOUSE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7554.—The shirred blouse is a bewitching style of dress-body 
for a young miss, whether it be made of thick or thin goods. The 
model is represented as being 
composed of dotted Swiss and 
trimmed with Valenciennes lace 
and a handsome bow of ribbon. 
Wide hems are turned upon the 
front edges, and the usual seams 
are made upon the shoulders and 
under the arms. These are, 
however, the only seams intro- 
duced in the fitting, the remain- 
der of the adjustment being re- 
gulated by five rows of shirring 
at the waist-line. These shirr- 
ings are about three-eighths of 
an inch apart, and a strip of the 
material is placed beneath them, 
so that a casing is formed by 
every two, the shirrings ae 
really made by running a cor 
through each of these casings, 
drawing them up to the size of 
the waist and tying the ends in 
front. The blouse descends about 
the depth of a basque below the 
shirrings, and its lower edge is 


‘bordered with a row of narrow lace, while a bow of ribbon with 


fringed ends of medium length is fastened over the closing at the 
waist-line. The sleeve has two shaping seams, that at the outside 
commencing at the arm’s-eye and extending nearly to the wrist, where 
it terminates in dart style and leaves a httle more than the usual 
fullness of the coat shape. This fullness is drawn in nearly to the 
size of the wrist by two cords run through casings the same as at 
the waist-line, and the portion. below falls\in ‘a(frill(or ruffle that is 
sloped off slightly toward the inside of the arm and edged with 
lace. A lace-edged sailor collar adds to the jauntiness of the acdc, 
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and button-holes and pearl buttons close the front of the garment. 

Blouses of this style will be made of silk, woolen and cotton tex- 
tures. They are easy to make and easy to wear, and are fashionable 
in both the city or country. The drawing-strings at the wrists may 
be tightened so as to protect the arms from tan or any of the inci- 
dentals and accidentals of berrying or nutting parties, and loosened 
enough on other occasions to show how effectively they did so. 
When washable goods are selected, the shirrings may be easily let 
out for laundering. Summer flannels and similar textures will fre- 
quently be finished with several 
rows of stitching or a bordering 
of braid. 

We have pattern No. 7554 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the blouse for a miss of eleven 
years, will require three yards 
and an-eighth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards 
thirty-six inches wide, or one 
yard and three-eighths forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_—_—__>—_~_—_ 


GIRLS’ SHIRRED DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 289.) 


No. 7557.—Also illustrated in 
other material, with different 
trimmings, at Girls’ figure No. 4 
on page 285 of this issue).—Fresh 
white dresses always have a 
charm of their own, which is 
much enhanced when their con- 
struction is simple and becom- 
ing. These engravings displa 
a new and attractive model, 
which is represented as devel- 
oped in nainsook and trimmed 
with lace-edged ruffles of the 
same material. The upper portion 
of the body consists of a yoke, 
that is bias at the center of the front, where its two halves are joined 
in a seam while their back edges are turned in straight hems, This 
arrangement leaves no necessity for shoulder seams and produces a 
smooth, easy adjustment. The body is quite fully gathered at the 
top before being joined to the yoke, and its back edges are folded 
under in hems matching those of the latter. There are seams under 
the arms, which aid in producing the shapely outlines of the garment, 
and the waist-line is defined by acluster of shirrings arranged as 
follows: A strip of the material is laid under the dress and run to it 
so as to form four narrow casings, and through these casings are run 
cords, which are drawn up to gather the dress in to the figure and 
are then tied at the back. The 
skirt is just full enough to be 
graceful, and is trimmed about 
the bottom with a narrow ruffle, 
cut straight, gathered about half 
an inch from the top and edged 
at both sides with narrow lace. 
Buttons and button-holes close 
the back, and a straight band 
of the material finishes the neck. 
Outside of this band is a ruffle 
corresponding with that on the 
skirt and forming a soft, pretty 
finish. The sleeve is composed 
of one piece, with a seam at 
the inside of the arm, and 
has a double casing at the wrist, 
through which cords are run in 
the same manner as at the waist- 
line. These cords are tied at the 
inside of the sleeve, and the full 
part below the casing forms a 
narrow frill that is appropriately edged with lace or may have a 
deeper frill of lace sewed inside, close to the shirrings. 

A sash belt or ribbon girdle may be worn with this dress with 
charming effect, but such an addition is not necessary, as it is by no 
means unfashionable to have the shirring at the waist-line exposed to 
view. A very pretty dress, made up in this way, is of French nain- 
sook, and its yoke is laid in fine tucks and is edged around the 
bottom with narrow lace. Three ruffles, having two clusters of 
tucks with « row of insertion between, trim the skirt: te m- 
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Misses’ PoLoNAaISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Misses’ BAsQue. 
(For Description see Page 201.) 
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one being edged on both sides and the others on the bottom wit: ' 


lace. A cluster of tucks and a bordering of lace finish the sleeve. 
Another less elaborate dress is made of thin piqué and trimmed with 
Hamburg embroidery. Woolens of medium texture will often + 
made up this way, and will as often be trimmed with unbleached «: 
cream-tinted wash laces as with any other decoration in vogue. 

We have pattern No. 7557 in seven sizes for girls from three «. 
nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of six years, wi. 
require three yards and five-eighths of waterial twenty-two incl« 
wide, or two yards thirty-a: 
inches wide, or one yard an! 
five-eighths forty-eight incte: 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. «: 
20 cents. 


Se 


MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Dilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7556.—(Also represent: 
as made of a different fabr.c 
with other decorations, at Misse: 
figure No. 2 on page 283 of th: 
magazine).—A beautiful moce! 
for over-dresses of all sorts o! 
stylish fabrics is portrayed i 
these engravings. The maters 
employed in its construction 

a pretty silk-and-wool suiting, 
and plaid bands provide its yout? 
ful and stylish garnitures. The 
front is closely fitted by sinzk 
bust and under-arm darts, whit 
the back is adjusted in grace 

English fashion by low sid- 

bodies and a curving center seam 

The middle three seams of tk 

back terminate below the wais- 

line in extra widths that ar. 
folded underneath in plaits and 
provide a graceful fullness to the 
back-drapery. The front closes. 
with button-holes and button 

to a little below the waist-line, its edges being nicely curved and 
under-faced; and below the closing the skirt is cut on a fold of the 
goods and caught up in three loose folds or plaits that wrinkle it 
handsomely. At the right side the front-drapery falls in a square 
corner in Greek apron-fashion, its edge being detached from the 
back-drapery the greater portion of its length; and at the left side 
it is raised coquettishly by a cluster of upturning plaits, the effect 
thus produced being decidedly quaint and stylish. The back-draj- 
ery is oval, and is caught up in a loose loop just below the hip. 
Strips, sewed to the side seams, tie under the back and hold the 
drapery in its stylish position. A pocket-lap, ornamented in each 
lower corner with a button and 
simulated button-hole, rests upon 
the right side across the termin- } 
ation of the under-arm dart, and 
@ broad band of plaid hand- 
somely finishes all the drapery 
edges and the wrists of the close 
coat-sleeves. The neck is sim- 
ply completed by a standing 
collar. 

Any softly draping materia 
makes up handsomely in ths 
way, and may be trimmed more 
or less elaborately, according to 
the goods selected. Woolens 
and similar fabrics will be most 
frequently finished with bias or 
straight bands, machine-stitch- 
ings, braids or other flat. decora- 
tions; and lawns, mulls, organ- 
dies and other light goods will | 
be rendered still more airy by 
the addition of ruffles, plaitings and laces. Lace, applied on tbe 
edges of ruffles or on any part of a garment that is to be washed 
should be held full; and to do this, it should be put on by hand. __, 

We have pattern No. 7556 in eight sizes for misses from eight to , 
fifteen years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be used, 
five yards and a-half will bé-needed in making the polonaise % | 
represented for a miss of twelve-years. ) If goods forty-eight inches | 
wide be chosen, two yards and three-eighths will suffice for the pur- 
Liice of nattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 290.) 


No. 7558.—A very becoming style of basque, adapted to any 
ods worn by miases, is here represented. It is beautifully fitted 
7a bust dart and an under-arm dart in each front, and side-backs 
idacenter seam at the back. The front edges turn under in hems 
id are closed with button-holes and buttons, and the lower part of 
e basque presents a uniformly round outline similar to that of the 
‘irass, The material employed 
the construction of the gar- 
ent is plain suit goods, and a 
etty contrast is produced by 
e selection of the trimming, 
hich is a bright plaid arranged 
_ bands around the bottom, up 
ch side of the front and about 
e neck, A standing collar, 
_oed with plaid, completes the 
ck, and two bands of plaid 
m the wrist of the coat sleeve 
Ty prettily. 
A basque of this style is a 
arming completion to a suit of 
y material, as it is one that, 
ing plain but elegant in its 
line, will remain fashionable 
teseveral seasons, Sometimes 
-eedges will be stitched several 
nes and have no other decora- 
ons, Plain goods will, how- 
er, be frequently trimmed 
ith plaid bands as in the present instance, and also with brocaded 
striped goods applied in the same manner. Braid and velvet 
ill also be used as garnitures for such basques. Round lace or 
amburg collars are much in favor for young misses, and it may be 
entioned that they can be very prmpeeey worn with such a 
ssque as this, Any other style of lingerte may also be adopted. 
_ We have pattern N o. 7558 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
teen years of Age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two 
wds and a-fourth are needed in making the basque for a miss of 
aven years, If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard 
td an-eighth will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ LONG DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7568,—A sack 
i's wardrobe, since by its help a little woman can be quickly 
iade presentable for ; 

reakfast, without 
Opping to arrange a 
lore elaborate dress. 
he model is made 
B in flannel, and is 
justed loosely but 
racefully by means 
( the customary 
amas upon the shoul- 
ers and under the 
me, and an arching 
"ater seam. As the 
tle explains, the sack 
‘quite long and its 
wer edge is cut in 
tge scollops and 
ound with braid. 
\ patch-pocket, with 
turn-over lap sim- 
aly scolloped and 
tished, rests upon 
ach side, and a roll- 
8 collar completes 
he neck, The sleeve 
' In coat, shape, and 
oth it and the collar are scolloped and then bound with the braid. 
‘utton-holes and white pearl buttons close the front, the edges of 
‘hich are turned under in wide hems. 

Such sacks as this are made of Canton flannel in bright or delicate 
olore, and, in making them up, the fleecy side is turned out. The 


fect is quite pretty, and the expense slight. Wash laces, embroid- 
‘Tes, bright-colored bands, cotton edgings, etc., are all suitable 
arnitures for either cott »n or worsted goods, or for the wash silks 
Verv clainty sacks 


t are sometimes -.!: «=... for the purpose. 


GirRLs’ Lone DRESSING-SACK. 
(For Description’see this Page.) 


of this style is an invaluable addition to a, 


Missgs’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


are made of nainsook, lawn or cambric, with a cluster of tucks 
down each side of the closing and above the lower edge. Next to each 
row of tucks arow of needle-work may be placed. Every mother, and 
particularly those who have several little daughters whose toilettes 
require their supervision, will appreciate the convenience of dressin 
sacks that may be slipped on over the petticoats, and it may be well 
to add that a good supply of plain, neat ones is preferable to one or 
two so “fussy” in their elaboration that more time is consumed 
in ironing them than is likely to be saved by their use. 

We have pattern No. 7568 
in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age. To 
make the sack for a girl of six 
years, will require two yards 
and five-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or one 
yard and five-eighths thirty-six 
inches wide, or one yard and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—__—________. 


MISSES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7560.—Flannel is the ma- 
terial represented in this over- 
skirt, and scorryeeOari tiga and 
buttons trim it prettily. There 
are two front sections and a back- 
breadth employed ‘in the con- 
struction, and their arrangement 
is very effective. Two darts remove the fullness from the top of 
each front section, and the back is reduced to the proper dimensions 
by gathers at the top. After the back and fronts have been joined 
together, each side is gracefully raised by three upturning plaits 
clustered together in the seam about half-way between the top and 
bottom. The right half of the front is then lapped over the left 
for about two inches at the center, and their edges are held in place 
nearly to the bottom by a row of buttons and simulated button-holes, 
the position of the last three buttons and button-holes being reversed 
from one side to the other and the two sections allowed to flare styl- 
ishly apart. A second row of buttons, extending all the way to the 
bottom, is arranged on the overlapping side, and four rows of stitch- 
ing are inserted in the lower edge. A belt finishes the top, and a 
pair of tapes, tacked under the plaits and tied together, hold the 
drapery as closely to the figure as is deemed becoming. 

The simplicity of this model, no less than its beauty, commends it 
to the providers of misses’ wardrobes. Cashmere, delaine, linen, 
Summer silk, lawn, print or any material in vogue for misses’ wear 
makes up handsomely 
in this way. Thin 
goods may be trim- 
med with wash laces, 
pains ruffles, fancy 

uttons or any gar- 
niture adapted to 
their texture. Braid 
and stitching are most 
appropriate for flan- 
nels and other thick 
goods, and their ar- 
rangement is left to 
the direction of per- 
sonal taste. 

We have pattern 
No. 7560 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years 
of age. Tomake the 
over-skirt for a miss 
of eleven years, will 
require two yards 
and three-fourths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one 
yard and three-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or one yard and three- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, LOd. or 20 cents. 


7568 
Back View. 
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MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For lllustrations see Page 292.) 


No. 7553.—Like many other skirts of fashionable construction, 
this one has an attached drapery in the form of an over-skirt that 1s 
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pretty as well as convenient. The material is plain suit goods, and 
the skirt itself comprises the usual gores for the sides and front and 
a back-breadth. The breadth is gathered at the top, and the gores 
are fitted smoothly by darts, and before the side seams are joined, 
the drapery is applied. It consists of a deep, pointed tablier for the 
front, and an oblong breadth for the back. The tablier is conformed 
by darts to the shape 
of the gores, and is 
raised gracefully at 
each side by three up- 
turning plaits, while 
the back-drapery is 
gathered to corre- 
spond with the 
breadth and is al- 
lowed to fall perfect- 
ly straight. After they 
are adjusted over their 
respective portions of 
the skirt, the edges of 
both are sewed in 
with the side seams 
as far as the bottom 
of the front, and be- 
low this the back falls 
free. The skirt and 
drapery are sewed 
to the same belt, and 
the placket-opening 
for both is finished at 
the left side <A 
broad band of plaid 
borders all the drap- 


found in every instance most becoming if not too closely adjustac 
Any material makes up satisfactorily in this way, wash goods beit; 
as appropriate as woolens, since the basque, having no fullness, cx 
be as easily laundered as a piece of plain cloth. The lower edg: 
may be cut in scollops and bound with braid, and the sleeves sn 
collar in smaller scollops and similarly finished. Or, the garment ms 

/ be trimmed wit: 
bands of the same c 
contrasting goods. |} 
little basque of tk-| 
style, made of light 
blue bunting «a] 
trimmed with a rcv 
of Torchon lsc-} 
applied in Pomn:- 
dour outline, bs 
several other row 
arranged over tl. 
space between lal 
darts. The neck ai! 
wrists are also fini-' 
ed with lace, and t»: 
lower edge is pipet. 
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three to nine year 
of age. If materi} 


a 
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x 
3 S: twenty-two _ incke 

d 5a ia wide be selected fe: 

: the basque, one yar! 

and three-fourths v3! 
Stde-Back View. be needed to maie, 


ery edges, ‘and the Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. the basque for a girlil 


bottom of the skirt is 

turned up for a hem 

and underlaid with a 
narrow box-plaiting of plain material. Two pairs of tapes are sewed 
under the seams, and their corresponding ends are tied together to 
hold the drapery as pictured in the engravin 

Kither cotton or woolen goods, or such silk textures as are con- 
sidered appropriate for misses’ wear, make up tastefully in this way ; 
and the decorations may be rendered more elaborate if desired, though 
it is fully as fashionable to have such skirts simply trimmed. A skirt 
of light-blue bunting has the front-drapery trimmed with yellow Lan- 
guedoc lace and the back with side-plaiting. A box-plaiting of the 
goods, underlaid with lace which jast shows below its edge, is 
applied as in the present instance on the bottom of the skirt. 
Another skirt is made of brown camel’s-hair, and all the drapery 
edges are under-faced and stitched seven times with silk of the 
same shade. Two side-plaitings trim the bottom of the skirt. Fewer 
rows of stitching will form a pretty finish, but it is a fashionable 
fancy to have this decoration applied in either three, five or seven 
rows, and to have the silk used as nearly as possibly of the same 
shade as the material. 

We have pattern No. 7553 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, five 
yards and a-fourth are needed in making the skirt for a miss of 
thirteen years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, then 
two yards and a-half will suffice 
for the purpose. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. or 25 cents, 


——_—_—_________. 


GIRLS' BASQUE, BUTTONED 

AT THE BACK. , 

(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7567.—This dainty little 
basque is made of suit goods and 
trimmed with braid, and is not 
only pretty and comfortable, but 
also very easy to make. The 
front iscut onafold of the goods 


(For Description ree Page 291.) five years. If ZOOU 


forty-eight inches! 
wide be used, serey 
eighths of a yard will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, i 
or 15 cents. . 
————<+_—___—— 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. , 
(For Illustrations see Page 298.) | 


No. 7570.—A graceful model for a girls’ walking skirt is her} 
represented. It is developed in suit goods and piped with silk of| 
contrasting shade, and its construction is particularly attractive: 
There is a front-gore, a gore for each side and a full back-breadth. 
comprised in the construction, and the gores are fitted smoothly br. 
darts, and before being joined to the breadth, they are overlaid by !: 
tablier-drepery, which is conformed to their shape at the top by two: 
darts and raised gracefully at each side by a row of gathers con: 
mencing about three inches from the top and terminating about the 
same distance from the bottom. These gathers draw the tablier inte 
soft, wavy wrinkles, and the lower edge of the drapery is cut 
blocks and bound with silk. The back-breadth is laid in two double 
box-plaits, and, in joinjng it to the gores, the edges of the dapery 
are left free below the gathers. A placket-opening is made at the 
left side, and a belt is sewed to the top. The only means necessary 

to retain the fullness of the skirt 

in its proper position is a pair of 

of tapes sewed under the side 
seams and tied together. 

Either cotton,woolen or suc: 

- varieties of silk goods as are con- 

"sidered auitable for girls’ wear will 

make up prettily in this way. 

and skirts of this description mat 

be worn with any style of wait 

When the dress-body does ne 

reach below the waist, a sash cl 

silk, ribbon or the dress materia 
- may be worn at the belt wit 
very pretty effect. Sometimes 


Girts’ Basque, BuTToNED AT THE BACK. the front of the skirt is cut 11, 


blocks like the drapery and v2 
and has a curved dart at each (For Description see this Page.) poy 


side, while the back has side- 

backs extending to the arms’-eyes and is folded under for hems 
and closed almost to the bottom with buttons and button-holes. 
Three rows of braid trim the bottom of the basque, which presents 
a uniformly round outline, and the same number ornaments the 
coat-shaped sleeve. A standing collar, with curved ends, completes 
the eps and below it are three rows of braid in the outline of a 
round collar. 


This basque is not fitted too tich+ly to be graceful, and will be 


derlaid with. e plaiting of the 

same or a contrasting materia. 

and sometimes the front and sides are trimmed with one or t¥? 

narrow plaitings or ruffles applied on the outside, but trimming * 

not often added upon the back of the skirt. | 

We have pattern No. 7570 in seven sizes for girls from three t 

nine years of age. To make the skirt for a girl of six years, wi. 

require two yards and a-half of;material twenty-two inches wit 

If goods fori v-c'+ht inches’ wide be used)oné yard and a-fourth wil 
suffice for fhe oo --. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents 
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MISSES’ SHOULDER CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7561.—This little cape is not only very stylish but also very 
sonvenient, as it is just the thing to slip about the shoulders when 
che air becomes unexpectedly cool. The model is developed in flan- 
nel and trimmed with a band 
of silk and a ribbon bow. With 
‘the exception of the collar, it is 
all in one piece and is bias at 
ts front edges, which are turned 
inder for hems. Two darts 
ire taken up over each shoulder, 
itting the cape perfectly, and 
ts lower edge, which extends 
‘bout half-way to the waist- 
ine, is gracefully rounded. The ~ 
ilk band is about two inches 
wide, and is arranged within 
‘walf an inch of the edge. The 
:ollar is of silk, and has a seam 
it the center. It is made up 
with square corners and rolls 
about half its depth. Loops 
‘and ends of ribbon form a pretty, 
drooping bow at the throat. 

Capes of this style are made of the dress material and also of its 
rimming, and sometimes of goods that contrast with both. -\ 


GIRLS’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 292.) 
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costume of plaid gingham and cheese-cloth, now in preparation for 
Summer wear, has the cape and trimmings of the plaid goods, and 
the only decoration added upon the cape consists of three rows of 
stitching about all its edges. A cape for.a costume of navy-blue 
Summer flannel is of the same material, and its edges are trimmed 
with wide, white Hercules braid. Still another cape is of light gray 
de beige, and its decorations are 
two bands of checked silk along 
the edges and a collar-facing and 
bow to match. Such capes are 
very fashionable accompaniments 
for costumes of all materials. 
They are in some instances made 
very elaborate, to match costumes 
of white goods. One is compos- 
ed entirely of rows of Swiss and 
Torchon insertion, with a double 
frill of lace at the neck anda ruf- 
fle of lace about all the edges. 

We have pattern No. 7561 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. Of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, 
one yard and a-fourth are needed 
in making the cape for a miss 
of twelve years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, five-eighths of a yard will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, dd. or 10 centa., 


FiaurE No. 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 294.) 


_ Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No, 7559, which is again 
illustrated in a different material, with other decorations, on page 295 
of this issue).—T his jaunty costume is made of mixed cambric and 
wimmed with blue. It has a loose sack-front buttoning from the 
throat to the skirt, while the back is shaped by side and center 
backs that are gracefully curved to the figure. The short skirt is in 
kilt style, and is sewed to the body portion in an ordinary seam, 
after which a belt-like band of the blue cambric is stitched to the body 
with its lower edge covering the skirt seam. The sleeves are in coat 
shape and are cornpleted with similar bands of the blue cambric, while 
is aa) sailor collar about the neck is also bordered with a narrow 
n 
The pattern to this costume is suitable for children of both sexes, 
and is in five sizes for children from two to six years of age, while 
tg price is 10d. or 20 cents. The engravings of the model show 
how prettily it may be trimmed with lace or embroidery, when 
pique is used. Wide braid may be applied similarly, with a very nice 
effect; and, if flexible enough, 
It can be sewed in rows upon 
the skirt before the plaits are 
lid. Irish and Russian laces 
have a pretty effect about the 
neck and wrists of “best” cos- 
tumes, 
The Derby hat is of straw, with 
a band of ribbon to finish it. 


_ > 


Figure No. 2.—CHILD'S 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 294.) 


Froure No. 2.—(Consisting of 
hp No. 7517, which is again 


Front View. . 
Misses’ SHOULDER CAPE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


fitted by shoulder seam: 


Hart) back avers are 3 the v 
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hems, whose edges are in line with a faced opening occuring at the 
center of the back and extending nearly to the shirring seen below 
the waist. This shirring is made by sewing a strip of the goods un- 
derneath the body in such a manner that a casing is formed, into 
which a tape is run and then tied so as to draw the fullness about 
the figure. The sleeve is in coat shape, and both it and the yoke 
are formed of strips of insertion joined by machine-stitching. That 
portion of the skirt below the shirring is also formed of insertion, 

and, like the sleeve, is completed with a frill of embroidery to match. 

The yoke is closed with button-holes and tiny lace buttons, the open- 

ing requiring no means of closing, as the fullness prevents its dis- 

closure. A frill of embroidery prettily completes the neck. 

The arrangement of the insertion is a matter of taste. It can be 
used for the yoke and skirt, and for cuffs to plain sleeves, if desired. 
Swiss or mull costumes of this style, over close slips of pale-blue or 
pink silk or Silesia, will be much worn, with decorations of lace 
edging and insertion. The pattern to the slip is in five sizes for 
children from two to six years of age, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. 
Pattern No. 6063,which is in seven sizes for children from six months 
to six years of age and costs 10d. or 20 cents, is a good model to 
use in cutting an under-slip, if 
one be required. The sleeves 
may be omitted and the neck 
cut out, if desired. 


>____—- 


CHILD’S COSTUME.. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 205.) 


No. 7559.—(Also illustrated 
in different fabric, with other 
decorations, at Child's figure 
No. 1 on page 294 of the De.in- 
EATOR).—Piqué, which is always 
a favorite for children’s wear, is 

represented in this pretty little 

costume, and Hamburg embroid- 

ery and insertion form the trimming. The body is just close enough 
in its adjustment to be both stylish and comfortable, and is fashionably 
long-waisted. It is turned under for hems at its front edges and 


7561 


Back View. 


. fitted by seams upon the shoulders and under the arms, together 


with a center seam and side-backs. A sailor collar, sloping off nar- 
rowly toward the ends, is sewed to the neckunder a tiny bias facing, 
and its edges are finished ‘with a row of narrowjembroidery. The 
sleeves are in cont shape, and are trimmed a little above the wust 
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with a row of similar edging headed by a band of insertion. But- 
ton-holes and pear! buttons close the front, and, after the hems have 
been lapped to the proper depth, a side-plaited kilt-skirt is joined to 
the lower edge. This skirt is formed of straight breadths of the 
material, turned up for a hem at the bottom and arranged so that no 
seams will show when the plaits are laid. The joining seam is con- 
cealed by a row of deep embroidery headed by insertion, both dec- 
orations being continued up the fronts to the neck just back of the 
closing. A bow of ribbon, ravelled into fringe at the ends, is fast- 
ened below the lowest button and button-hole, adding a tasteful 
finish to the garment. 

Linen, cashmere, flannel, cambric, print or any material in vogue 
for children’s wear is as well adapted to this mode as the one repre- 
sented. The trimming selected in the present instance is suitable 
for many other materials, and so are wash laces, bias bands, braids 
and stitching. The skirt is rarely trimmed, the only decorations 
permissible being of the flat varieties, which must be applied before 
the plaits are laid. The kilt should be pressed in the plaits before 
being joined tothe body, and if trimming is applied, all the more 
care is necessary. Indeed, upon the thoroughness with which the 
pressing is done, depends much of the success of the construction. 

We have pattern No, 7559 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. | 
To make the cos- 
tume for a child 
of four years, 
will require three 
yards and seven- 
eighths of mate- 
rial twenty-two 
inches wide, or 
two yards and 
a-fourth thirty- 
six inches wide, 
or one yard and 
three-fourths for- 
ty-eight inches 
wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 
20 cents. 


—___-» 


CHILD'S SLIP, 
WITH POINTED 
YOKE. 


(For Description see 
Page $05.) 


No, 7517.— 
(Also illustrated 
in other mate- 
rials, with differ- 
ent trimmings, at 
Child’s figure No 
2 elsewhere on 
this page, and at 
figure No. 20 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summer, 1881).—One of our 
daintiest and most becoming little slips for wee people is here illus- 
trated. It is pretty whether made of cotton or woolen goods, or of 
the more delicate textures sometimes employed for children’s best. 
dresses. It is in this instance represented as made of nainsook, and 
the trimming consists of Italian lace and insertion and Swiss inser- 
tion. As specified in the title, the top is in pointed yoke style, 
fitted by seams upon the shoulders and turned under in hems at the 
closing of the back. The body has seams under the arms, and is 
shaped out and gathered at the top in conformity with the outline 
of the yoke, an opening being made nearly to the waist-line at the 
center of the back and its edges finished with facings. A little 
below this opening a casing is sewed entirely around the slip on the 
under side, and through it is run a tape, which is shirred up to draw 
the fullness in gracefully to the figure and is then tied, separating the 
garment into alee and body portions, without adding to the number of 
pieces or elaborating the work of construction. The skirt-tape may 
be let out and the garment made perfectly plain for laundering, and 
this fact alone would render the model a special favorite. A row of 
Italian lace edging, headed by arow of Swiss and one of lace inser- 
tion, trim the bottom of the skirt; and alternate rows of lacg and 
Swiss insertion, arranged lengthwise, entirely cover the yoke, the 
outline of the latter being reproduced by a row of Swiss insertion 
edged with narrow lace. A straight band, overlaid with a row of 
insertion and lace, finishes the neck, and the little coat-shaped sleeve 
is tastefully completed with a row of wide lace surmounted by the 
two kinds of insertion. The back is closed with button-holes and 
small invisible buttons. 

The means for letting the slip out. plain are suggestive of its par- 


Figure No. 1.—Onip’s Costume. 


(For Description see Page 293.) 
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ticular adaptability for washable goods, and the model will therefore 
be selected for cambric, print, piqué, gingham and all similar fabric, 
though it will be none the less a favorite for cashmere, camel's-hair 
and other woolens adapted to children’s wear. The yoke mayte 
made of the goods, or of Hamburg or lace embroidery or mr 
arranged in any pretty fashion. A yoke, that is very pretty and 
more durable than one formed of lace or embroidery, may be made 
or nainsook or any thin material, tucked in clusters. If the tucks 
are an even width apart, a row of briar-stitching in Moravian flox 
may be done upon each one. Simple decorations are most advisable 
upon dresses that require constant freshening at the laundry. 

We have pattern No. 7517 in five sizes for children from twe 
to six years of age. To make the slip for a child of four year: 
will require two yards and three-fourths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or one yard and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or 
one yard and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, | 


7d. or 15 cents, 
e > 
CHILD'S APRON. | 
(For Dlustrations see Page 298.) 
. 7564.—An apron that is bewitching in its daintiness ani 

simplicity, ishere } 
- : illustrated. Iti: |. 
Peer made of crox | 

er ee barred  musiiz |. 
? \ ¥ ; ty and trimmed | 
aoe “oe ARIF with Hambure f 
eat : AH edging, and i f 
Ee NT AN HTH construction is} 
Bea ee Rg MMM i accomplished 
> SS NES aa | follows: The 
>] SSRIS via front is cut o f- 
eee) IS | a fold of th 
BS TE: goods, and ist 
File pointedand tun- } | 
ed over in bb 
style at the top ' 
It, has sleeve ex- | 
tensions at. the 
sides of the turn- 
ed-over portion. | 
which meet sim- ‘ 
ilar | , 


A 
° 


cut on the back]. 
and are joined | : 
to them in short | - 
seams upon the 
shoulders, The | 
back is cut out} 
square between -. 
the sleeve por. 
tions, and 8° 
turned under in 
straight hems. 
and closed its en- 
tire length with button-holes and white pearl buttons. There are 
seams under the arms, which make the body quite long-waisted; and _. 
on these seams below the waist-line are allowed extra widths that ~. 
are gathered at the top and sewed to the body, providing a graceful . 
fullness for the skirt portion. Long, narrow laps, edged with em- 
broidery, are sewed over these gathers, adding much to the beauty | 
of the apron. The neck, arms’-eyes and turned-over piece are sil- - 
ilarly enriched with edging. 

Such aprons as this are made of lawn, thin piqué, cambric, print, — 
Lonsdale muslin and other washable goods. When a particulary -- 
dainty affair is desired, French nainsook or Swiss is selected for tle. 
construction and Swiss embroidery or Italian lace for the trimming. 
For every-day wear, when the apron is desired chiefly as a protet-. 
tion to the dress, pretty prints and white goods of medium texture, : 
with decorations that will stand laundering, are most advisable. | 

We have pattern No. 7564 in five sizes for children from two | 
six years of age. To make the apron for a child of four years, wil 
require one yard and a-fourth of material thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


— : = 
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FIGURE No. 2.—CHILD's COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 298.) 


EEE caeee Reema 


CHILD'S JACKET. | 
(For Illustrations see Page 298.) ose 


No. 7519.—(Also represented in different material and with |: 
different trimming at figure No. 7 of the Ladies’ Plate for Summe, | . 
1881).—A cunning little jacket for the cool days, which wll com 
even in Summer time, is here represented. ,It is made of navy -blue 
cloth and trimmed-with-white-braid and\pearl buttons, and its cor 
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3truction is simple yet modish. It has double-breasted vest-fronts, 


which are sewed with the outside fronts to the back at the shoulder 
‘and under-arm seams. The outside fronts are quite narrow and ex- 


end but a short distance below the waist-line; a tab portion, slightly 

yointed at the center, being sewed to the lower edge of each. The 
“vest portions exhibit a similar tab effect at the center of the front, 
.yat are cut off to an even length with the short fronts at the place 
- where they are overlapped by the latter. The back consists of a cen- 
er portion and side-back sections, and the center portion is all in 
me piece, while the side-backs are cut off at the same place as the 


.'ronts and deepened by added tab-pieces. The tab sections are not 


> oined ag. Hier but fall loosely, with charming effect. A row of braid 
__ orders all their edges, and extending upward from this row at the 


.enter of each are three pointed strips of braid. The center ore 


af these is a little the longest, and near each side edge is a single 


-.#trip. The outside fronts are bordered with braid, and the closing 


s effected in double-breasted style with buttons and button-holes, 
. row of buttons being added on the overlapping side. 
‘ollar, pointed at the back and trimmed with braid in harmony with 
he other parts 
f the jacket, is 
viewed to the 
_ 1eck, and braid- 
-gzimmed demi- 
_ wffs are ar- 
-anged on the 
_ apper sides of 
. the natty coat- 
.. leeves. 
._ Jackets of this 
.. style are made of © 
_-lannel, piqué, 
. ight cloth, suit 


_zoods and all 

_ sinds of season- 

_isble textures. . ; 

. They will fre- Front View. 

,. Juently accom- CHILD’s COSTUME. 


- jany dresses or 
_.xostumes of the 
_jame material, 
"out they will 
" oftener be made 
““of cloth and 
‘ worn as inde- 
. pendent gar- 
“ments with any 
“toilette. A very 
~ pretty illustra-' 
~ tion of the mode 
is made of light 
* gray flannel and 
_ ttimmed with 
~ mac hine-stitch- 
~ ing, and another 
“is of brown 
cloth, with 
* Smyrna lace for 
*- trimming. | 
"We have pat- 
~~ tem No. 7519 in 
“ five sizes for 
~ children from two to six years of age. If material twenty-two 
: Inches wide be selected for the jacket, two yards and three-fourths 

will be needed in making it for a child of five years. If goods 
> forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and a-fourth will suffice 
for the purpose. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


(For Description see Page 298.) 


CHILD’s APRON. 
(For Deacription see Page 294.) 


SPECIAL 


10 SUBSCRIBERS :— 


Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a change in the 
_ Post-Office Address to which they wish their Publications mailed, 
|. Ste particularly requested to give their full former Address, together 
. . With the new Address, and state the month and year in which the 
“ Subscription began. Thus: 


ee 


A deep sailor 
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SUGGESTIONS REGARDING SUMMER DRESSES. 


Our space permitting it, we wish to make just here a few sug- 
gestions relative to the making up and trimming of Summer mate- 
rials, particularly washable varieties, which will apply to any of the 
modes represented for children, misses and girls, and also in many 
instances to ladies’ garments. 

In sewing lace of any kind to the edges of ruffles or plaitings, or 
indeed, upon any part of a dress that is to be washed, it should be hel 
full, and, unless first basted with the requisite amount of fullness, it 
must be sewed on by hand. If basted as described, however, it may 
be machine-stitched. The reason for this precaution is that lace 
shrinks more than the closely woven texture and is apt to appear 
drawn and scanty after having been wet, and is also liable to tear in 
the ironing. A trifle of fullness should likewise be allowed in 
applying Hamburg edging. 

It is afancy of Fashion to use lace and embroidery together in 
the ornamentation of underwear and of little folks’ clothing. The 
effect is very pretty, but it is best, in applying lace under embroidered 
edging, to select 
a pattern of em- 
broidery that is 
not deeply point- 
ed or séolloped. 
as the lace is 
more easily and 
effectively  dis- 
posed beneath it. 

Another item 
worthy of atten- 
tion is the fact 
that certain va- 
rieties of goods 
shrink much 
more than oth- 
ers. This is true 
of Victoria lawns 
and piqués, and 
due allowance 
for shrinkage 
should be made 
in cutting them 
out. Some care- 
ful mothers, who 
regard use more 
than looks, 
shrink the goods 
before making 
them up, by wet- 
ting them tho- 
roughly and then 
drying and iron- 
ing them with- 
out starching. 
Without speci- 
fying further on 
this point, we 
may say that the 
same precautions 
should always 
be followed in 
making up 
ais washable goods that have a glazed or “sized” surface. 

ossibly in another department belongs our last suggestion, that 
all washable goods drape most gracefully if starched only to the 
same stiffness as they possessed when new. Too much starch is an 
enemy of beauty and tends to lessen the durability of any texture. 


Front View. Back View. 
CuHiLp’s SLIP, WITH POINTED YOKE. 
(For Description see Page 204.) 


' CHILp’s JACKET. 


(For Description see Page 294.) 


NOTICE. 


‘*‘Messrs. E. Burrericx & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to Tae Detrneator began with September, 1880, desires 
her address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 


Ei BUTTERICK & CO. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


In millinery it often happens that some one feature in the fash- 
ions introduced one season is the first to appear as the favorite for 
the succeeding corresponding 


season. Such is the case this 
Spring. Last year rough-and- 


ready straws were placed before 
the feminine public for approval, 
and they received it; and this 
year they lead all the others, in 
the daintiest of costly braids and 
the richest of yellow tints. 
Figure No. 1.—Lapizs’ Poxe 
Bonnet.— That this style of straw 


bonnet will prove a_ general 
favorite, is not in the least doubt- 
ful. The “maiden fair” and 


the dignified matron have each 
received a generous share of 
compliments during the Winter 
season, and justly enough too, 
for who can not recall some 


pleasant recollection of a dear 
one’s face framed in a furry poke 
Consequently a Sum- 


bonne}? 


Fieure No. 2.—Laprgs’ Lawn oR SHADE Hat. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hate and Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


mer bonnet of this description is sighed for. Deep écru-tinted Milan 
braid, with a smoothly applied lining of darker velvet is represented 
by the engraving. The outside garniture consists of a large cluster of 
full, écru-tinted tips drooping over a decoration of mahogany-colored 
satin merveslleuse, applied in a soft twist and brought down at the 
sides in broad ties that are fastened in a large bow under the chin. 

Ficure No. 2.—Lapies Lawn or Suave Hat.—Ladies are often 
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FicurEeE No. 1.—LaAp1Ies’ POKE BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


Phy, , \ Frauke No. 3.—HatT FoR A Miss OR GIRL. 
? (For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on 
this 


MISCELLANY. 


at a loss to know just what to select for a rustic chapeau, for, whik 
mere must be studied, the production, to prove satisfactory; 
should be coquettish and becoming. This engraving shows a haf 
or bonnet particularly pretty for this purpose, developed in Toscas 
straw. It is a variation of the 
poke shape, and the brim is cov- 
ered with a lace-edged ade 


yards and a-half long, are fa-§ 
ened at the sides and tied te 
neath the chin in a Directo 
bow. <A _ beautiful buneb ¢ 
pale pink silk roses, with the: 
foliage and tiny clusters of te 
lets, completes this charming ¢> 
sign in the most effective ma- 
‘ ner. Soft crépe, lawn or Swa 
| may be chosen instead of te 
mull, the first-mentioned mate 
rial being found in delicate tos§ 
of pink, lavender and blue. 
tacuRE No. 3.—Har ror: 
Miss or Grru.—This hat is mst 
of fancy straw, and 1s of anew 
sailor shape very generally be 


Page.) 


FieurE No. 4.—Lapies’ Lace-Straw BONNsT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 


coming. The band and bow are of satin ribbon. The hat is ale 
worn by small boys as well as girls, and may be obtained in brown 
yellow, old-gold and the mixed effects now so popular. 

Ficure No. 4.—Lapies’ Lace-Straw Bowner.—The stylish boo- 
net illustrated by this engraving is ofa close sh with a high 
crown. It is developed in\|:e straw of: a deep-gold tint, the edges 
being completed with straw: Jing. The lining is of cardinal Surak 
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ratin, and is visible through the meshes of the fancy straw net-work. 
(he ties are of wide fancy ribbon, that also crosses the bonnet at the 
rack of the crown, the fancy part being turned underneath. Car- 
arranged entirely around 


linal silk roses, without their foliage, are 
he outside brim and add a novel 
ind pretty completion to the 
hapeax, Bonnets of this shape 
vill be seen in different varieties 
of straw, chip, ete., and the trim- 
ning may be varied as deemed be- 
soming to the face of the wearer. 


18 


Fiever No. 6-—Bonner or Fancy Srreiw. - « 
(Fer Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


Fieurgs ‘No. 5.—Missss’ anp Gres’ 
Jaiton Hat.—This ever-popular style 
£ hat is.sure to return each season 
vith some slight variation in its crown 
brim, and, though simple in the ex- 
reme, is. generally becoming to young 
A fency straw of the eed 

variety in brown and gold 


d- 


f desired, a wing or pompons may be 
‘added sheila to, the side or back of the hat, and a shirred satin 
ining may be selected for the brim. 

Fiagure No. 6.—Boynet or Fancy Srraw.—The bonnet ifustra- 
ted is of the eapote 8 aad its brim is lined with shaded yellow 
atin. A wreath of yellow blossoms, set in deep green foliag 
a eae Riaey ry the -left 
ade is eae ly knotted together 
with shade yellow satin. Any other 

bloseotms, ; er ribbou 
oreferred, may be used ih making up 
he hat, which is as stylish as it is pretty 
ind quaint. -_ : 
Fieurs No. aaah or geboeaye 
—The hat represented: is co ; 
fancy straw of the style knewn as “pine- 
apple” braid. It bristles with little 
pointe, and is of a very jaunty as well 
as dainty shape. It is trimmed with 
cardinal satin and decorated with 
shaded cherries, The inside is med 
with shaded red satin. Ties may be 
added if preferred, but the hat is very 
becoming without them. 

Fieurg No. 8.— Fancy Straw Hat.— 
This hat is formed of fine yellow braid, 
overlaid with a net-work of straw that 
produces a wonderfully pretty effect 
that is as stylish as it 1s pretty. The 
hat is lined with ombré satin, shading 
‘rom deep red to pale pink; and satin 
of one of the richest of the shades 
een in lining trims the outside, in 
sonnection with the shaded red plume laid acroas the front. Shaded 
jatms are out bias, in the same way as any other lining fabrics. and 
‘may be laid in sr pitaay Eas in a loose but not full puff, slightly gath- 
zred at each edge. y other oolors preferred for the satin and 
plume, may be used in do rating such a hat. 


Prgure No. 5.—MIsseEs’ anp Grris’ SATLOR 
Hat. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets” on 
this Page.) 


Fieure No. 1.—SpPaNIsH GIRDLE or LAcE AND 
INsERTION.—({Cut by pattern- No. 7536, 
price 3d. or 6 cents). 


(or Description nee 
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LINGERIE AND OTHER ACCESSORIES. 


With the recent influx of dainty confections for the neck come 
others not strictly belonging to Kngerie, yet aa no exact place 
. oOftheirown. They are described 
together, however, so that there 
is some excuse for grouping them 
in one department of the maga- 
zine. 
Figure No, 1.—Spanisn Grr- 
pLE oF Lace AND INSERTION.— 


_ Figure No. 8.—Fancy Straw Hat 


Gor Deacription see “Hats and Bonnets," on 
‘ this Page.) 


This girdle, as here made up, will be 
found very bey to wear over a gay- 
colored dress. stiff paper pattern is 
cut out by model No. 7536, price 34d. 
or § cents}, and to this are basted the 
‘alternate fines of lace and‘ Swiss in- 
gertion, so as to gét the shape. The 
lineg are then overhanded either be- 


lor ie illustrated. The brim is — | out coll aes hp paper ig rei as 
aced with dark brown velvet, and the — _ . preferred; and the seam at the center 
rown ig encircled by. a band af ribbon, | hi idl pee tec - 4 closed. . The edges are then com- 
hich ig fastened in a care bow |, (For Deacriptien see ‘Hats and Bonnets,” on _ pleted with a frill of Jace’ matching 
ith floating ends at the left side-back. this Page:) wet the insertion. The girdle is closed at 


the but may be laced together 
both front and back if desired. Girdles of this description are also 
largély made up in satin, velvet and silk for wear with any dress, 
and will be found very pretty additions to the toilettes of young 
ladies. Illustrations of the model ah ger big ag 281 of this issue, 
where amether material, with diffe ish, is napresented. 
Plastrons have long been made of 
silk, velvet, satin, etc.; but of late there 
fs a tendency to form them of net, 
lace of Swise-embroideréd insertion, 
mull and beaded fabrics. The engrav- 
ing shows a plastron, made of lace 
and Swiss insertion bordered with a 
‘ rushing of lace. One, made up after 
, the same pattern, but in a shirred ar- 
rangement of fabric, may be seen on 
page 281 of thie magazine. In thik case 
the foundation only has been used to 
shape a stiff paper pattern, to which 
_ the insertion was basted, or by which 
its arrangement was guided. i the in- 
sertion is basted to the pattern, it is 
overhanded as fast as basted, and 
when all the strips are thus joined, the 
paper is removed, the center seam 
made and the edge trimmed with a 
double frill of lace closely gathered 
to form a ruching. The closing occurs 
at the back, but if the neck 1s large 
enough to slip the plastron on over the 
head, the closing edges may be perman- 
ently fastened together. Valenciennes, 
Languedoc and Breton insertions will be mostly used in making up 
such a plastron, as they are the most transparent and the plasiron 
needs to be as airy in effect as (possible. The>pattern used in 
making the outside is No,’ 7530, price 5d: or 10'cents, 
Fieurre No. 3,—Lace Jabot.—This engraving illustrates a jabot 
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made by tunmning together the plain edges of wide fancy lace, and 
slightly drawing the running thread so as to wave the lace and thus 
remove all stiffness. A bow and two ends are formed of this waved 
scarf, and another section of the lace is gathéred up into’a rosette, 
whose edges are allowed to fall as carelessly as possible to destroy 
any set effect. Span- 
ish, Breton, Mire- 
court, Languedoc, 
vermicelli and French 
laces are all used ‘in 
making such jabots, 
witha good effect. 


ee 


DRESSMAKING 
AT HOME. 


All of: the» illustra- 
tions in. this depart- 
ment for the current 
month are,exception- 
ally pretty,.and in- 
troduce the latest 
styles of decorations 
for skirts, waists and 
over-dresses. The 
method of making is 
easy, and the com- 
binations represented 
and suggested are 
decidedly appro- 
priate to the season, 
both in texture and 
color. 

Ficure No... 1l— 
Finish For A Waist. 
—This engraving il- 
lustrates &very pretty 
waist-decoration that 
is made as, follows: A V-shaped vest-facing of light satin extends 
from the shoulders to below the top of the bust, and a long lapel- 
collar of, the same rolls back from it and also extends about the 
neck. The part of the collar back of the notch is: ovérlaid: with a 
second collar of ‘the goods, cut in the same outline, but a trifle 
smaller, so as to bring the contrast out clearly. A military collar 
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tern No, 7530, price 5d: or 10 cents). 
(For Description see “ Ling gay oe Acces- 


sories,’’ on 


FigurE No. 1.—FmNish FOR A WAIST. 


(For Description sée ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 
this Page.) 


of light goods is about the neck edge as a regular finish, and a bow 
of handsome ribbon is fastened over the lower points of the vest 
and lapels. Any desired combination of fabrics may be united in 
a waist of this kind, with satisfactory results. 

Ficures Nos, 2 anv 3.—Waist ror a Torn or Camsric Dress — 


THE DELINEATOR. 


— 


These two engravings represent a very pretty waist) form dres ¢ 
pix's or figured thin or opaque muslin, such as Swiss, mull organd;, 


awn and cambric. The shape is known as the Spencer waist, sw 


has only shoulder and under-arm seams.’ It‘is shirred’to the bet 
both the front and back, and closes invisibly with tiny hooks 10 
loops or with lax 


pattern by which ‘iq 
stylish and effecs 
waist was cut is \j 
6959, price 7d. or | 
cents. 
Fieure No. + 
Front- FOR 
Sxrrt.—tThe gore m4} 
presented’) may | 
made up in thin 
ric or of evening « 
may be trimmed 
Swiss or laceine 
tion. 


‘Fievre No. 3.—Lace Jabot, 


(For Description see ‘ Lingerie and Other Acces- 
. sories,’’ on Page 297.) 


In ‘some © 
stances even! 
shades st eilicor 


‘lesia are selected as a sort of ‘litiing or foundation, and Swiss, mi 


tulle, tarlatan or silk muslin is aftranged upon it ‘as ted. Th 
lower half of the gore is néarly covered with Narrow gathered ri 
fles of the:same, and over them is laid a plain section Gut in thet 
deep points reaching to thé bottom of the gore. Baeh point - 
overlaid With’ insertion, which also forms a point of itselfat 
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Figures Nos. 2 AND 3.—FRONT AND BacK VIEWS OF A WAIST FOR A THIN OR CamsBrtic DrES’- 


(Cut by pattern No. 6959, price Td. or 15 cents). 


(For Description see ‘“ Dressmaking at Home," on this Page.) 


top of each of the cut points, as seen im the picture. A _ secod 
section, gathered at each side, and ‘shirred lengthwise through 
center, is arranged. over \ the’ remainder jof (the gore; and where & 
two s-ctious meet, a narrow gathered raffle of the goods is arrant 
as vonevulment for the isining The ratics mav al) b> made 


lace if desired, or lace and the goods may alternate in forming them. 
mite Dress.—The picture 


Frevre No. 5.—Front-Gore FOR A 


slearly illustrates the method of construction employed in the form- 
ition of this gore. The materials are white lawn, and Hamburg 
The lower half of the gore is composed of 
ile the upper half is 


sdging and insertion. 
ilternate ruffles of lawn and frills of edging, 
werlaid with a deep 
jointed tablier formed 
¥f puffs and insertion 
fiagonally joined so 
\s to produce a point 
it the center. The 
‘ower edge is bor- 
fered with ‘a ruffle of 
‘he lawn edged with 
mbroidery. The 
"ywer ruffles may ex- 
‘end also across the 
“ide-gores, if desired ; 
"nd the tabliery ma 
e made wide enoug 
‘9 reach to the side- 
‘ack seams. * With 
‘Wiss, mull or or- 
vandy, lace insertion 
md edging should 
se used,’ as lace is 
lore in keeping with 
iach airy fabrics than 
pn embroid- 
‘ry. The’ costume 
‘icluding such ‘a gore 
‘lay be made up over 
ented silk or Silesia, 
‘Ficure No. 6.— 
wronT-GoORE FOR A 
‘Kirt—The gore il- 
jistrated “may be 
tade of any thin fab- 
@, white or colored, 
tof evening silk or 
dtin. ‘Itvis puffed 
@ diamonds, and is 
eatly “trimmed at 
ae bottom with two 
iee-edged ruffles of the goods. 


sught’ tothe linirig.’ In silk or satin it is 
ot advisable’ to “add lace to the ruffles, an 
fect more in‘keéping with the goods being 
btained by hem’, or by pinked or frayed 


TIoN.—The deéoratioén upon this sleeve 
nests OF a Wide bias section of plain 
hit satiny siIk'“or’any contrasting material 
red at thé*ends, one’ end forming a ruffle 
: Over the other’ end at the: outside 
my “A ‘revere of velvet is sewed to the 
p and “bottonr of the shirred piece, and 
1 are turned over upon it to complete 

Tanceme roperly. ‘Two fabrics, 
ee may -be-combined in such 
ivery pretty and effective 


8——Finish ror a Sieeve.— 
ig illustrates a simple yet charm- 
inishing a sleeve of "Napa 

js, satii-or any pretty suiting. It is cut 
{ the usual —. bat is sloped off at the 
Yottom, so that each part forms a point at 
8 center and a notch at the front and back 
if the wrist. Three narrow knife-plaitings 
plain silk or satin are then sewed to the 
eve underneath the points and do away 

fithall necessity for lingerie of any kind. 
‘he points should be lined with silk and in- 


curt’ No, 7/22Fancy Sterve—Deco- 


3 


*rlined with crinoline, so that they will keep their shape properly. 

Figure No, 9.—Fintsu ror A SLEEvK.—The sleeve illustrated 
lay be made of any fabric devoted to the development of costumes 
Fsuits, and the decoration at the wrist may consist of the same 
Aone and a single contrasting one, or of two contrasting ones, as 
dustrated. A triangular section, faced with light satin, is laid over 
‘he inside seam, and’ a similar section at each side is folded over as 
‘lustrated, after one side ig eovered with dark satin and the other 


Ficur& No. 4.—FRont-GORE FOR A 
SKIRT. | 
(For Description see ‘* Dressmaking at Home, ' 
on Page 298:) 


) The gorey 
hould"bé lined} 'and the puffing threads ~ 
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with light. 


Figure No. 6.—FRoOnNT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 


For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’’ on 
his Page.) 


revers. 


stitched to position. 


Figure No. 5.—Front-GoreE FOR A 
WHite DREss. 
Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at 
oF Home,”’ on this Page.) 
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The latter is ‘laid ‘next the’sleeve, ‘and the front. corner 
or side is slipped under the edge of the center piece and blind- 
The back corner is then turned over the top 
ofthe center piece and fastened down under three buttons and 
simulated button-holes. ' 

Ficure No. 10.—Brarp Decoration ror 4 Prams Sireve.—The 


sleeve illustrated ma 
be made of suit goods 
of any description. 
The decoration is 
very simple, consist- 
ing of narrow braid 
arranged in a ‘¢hain 
of blocks, whose 
strands are interlaced 
very prettily, as will 
be observed’ upon a 
close inspection of 
the engraving. White 
or gilt braid upon 
navy-blue or dark 
een flannel, and red, 
k blue or green 
and chocolate upon 
, are combina- 
Bae: of color for braid 
decorations, which 
are quite popular. 
Figures Nos. 11 
AND 13.—Sueeve or 
INSERTION OR Em- 
BROIDERED = Turn 
Goops.—These. two 
sleeves are cut by 
one. pattern, and each 
represents a different 
effect from the two 
illustrations seen on 
the pattern, thus 
showing how four 
different styles may 
result from one model. 
The ‘pattern is pro- 
vided with perfora- 
tions to show how 
short. to cut the sleeve’ for the method’ in 
dicated by the upper engraving. Strips of 
insertion are joined lengthwise, or the Howva 
may be cut from striped or embroidered Swiss 
or mull. Three frills of lace of differing 
widths are sewed to the lower edge, and a 
heading, formed of ruching of the narrow 
lace, is added’ as'a finish. If’ three widths 
in the same pattern’ cannot be obtained, 
footing or net may’ be sewed to the lower 
two rows to ‘make them ofi the required 
widths.’ The secorid or lowe’ illustration 
shows the sleevé as Cut bias from embroid- 
ered thin fabpic, or as formed of strips of in- 
sertion joined and shaped so’ as to cross the 
sleeve model diagonally, as far down as the 
line of perforations by which to shorten the 
sleeve. Below this, the full'length of the 
model is developed by the joining of a 
straight section of the striped goods, and a 
wrist finish is obtained by basting in a frill 
of lace. A ruching of the same heads the 


- frill, and a second ruching is arranged over 


the joining seam of-the straight and bias 
portions. The model to the sleeve is No. 
6506, price 5d. or 10 cents. 

Ficure No, 12.—Fivisn ror A Sieeve. 
—Any fabric or fabrics desired or used 
for costumes may be employed in making 
a sleeve like the one shown in the engraving. 
It, is in-coat shape, and a deep, cuff-like band 
of fancy goods is wrapped about the wrist 


as represented, and the lower portion of its overlapping edge is fast- 
ened over the underlapping edge under two small buttons. The 
upper corner of the overlapping edge is lined with a second contrast- 
ing fabric, and is then turned back to form a regularly outlined 
Individual taste will suggest>combinations that will no 
doubt develop quite as suc i a. mannet 
illustrated in the present 
wit but mav be omitted if nat desired, 


in thi8 (midnnet as the sleeve 


ruffie of lace is at the 


FY 


‘engravi ng. ae 
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Fiaures Nos. 14 anp 15.—F.ounce ror a Sxirt.—This flounce is or no ornaments at all need be used, if all the plaits are caught dom 
composed of sections of material cut of the shape represented by to make a ruching of the heading. With black goods, linings of old. 
figure No, 15, and as deep as the maker may desire. In reversible gold, cardinal and lavender goods are often seen in the ruchings 


fabric no facings are required for the revers, but in goods having a Figures Nos. 17, 18 ann 19.—Fancy Heapine ror Fringe o 
right and a wrong side the revers will require a Puiaitinc.—Figure No. 17 shows a fancy fring 
facing of the same or of some contrasting fabric, with a rosette heading, a decoration to be wei 
The edges of each section are bordered with upon over-dresses, wraps, ete, The other two 


lace, and the top is slightly gathered. The 
sections are then arranged to form 4 
flounce, and are set on under a head- 
ing composed of a ruff of the goods 
edged at the top with a stand- 
ing row of lace. Tiny plait- 
ing may take the place 
of the lace, if desired. 

Fieurse No. 16,— 
DecoraTION FOR 
_A Sxirt.—The 


figures show the method of making th 
rosettes. When finished, each hasa dian. 
eter of from two to three inches; a 
consequently, the strips forming thw 
should be of half that width ate 

being fringed and hemmed. Tix 

strips are cut erosswise, and ux 

hems are folded over on tk 
outside and blind-stitched 
The fringed edge is guti- 
ered after the ends wx 


engraving | | jomed, and thus a por- 
pee il ee ot ie » 
TU we r @ Te 
ounces tobe sette. Jet besk 
used upon a are sewed \- 
dress of silk, side the hen- 
satin, satin | med edge 
de L ¥ On but are pe 
camel’s- D € CC Bsa) 
hair, cash- Silk a 
mere, ete. satin de Ly 
It consists on are the 
of a deep only fabres 
flounce, of that mais 
the goods, up han 
cut cross- somely iw 
wise and such rt 
hemmed at settes. 
the bottom Fieve 
with long No. 2W- 
blind-stitch- Decorativs 
es or by cat- FOR A Skint, 
stitching, g —This e& 
the latter being G&? graving fic 
a favorite method % tures a pret 
with particularly ty and dé 
neat  dressmakers. se cidedly nove 
The flounce is then laid Pie style of decors 


in wide box-plaits that 

are slightly pressed with a 
not too warm iron, so that 
while the plaits stay in place, 
they are full and round at the 
edge. A narrow strip of the goods 
is then lined with lighter or contrast- 
ing goods of whatever kind pleases the gt as much shorter than required as the 
fancy or is used in the costume, and this a width of the flounce, and the latter # 
is laid in triple box-plaits with all their sewed to its lower and falls overs 
edges touching, so as to leave no spaces, This is sewed to the top facing applied to the outside as high up as the seam, or s litile 
of the flounce either before or after the latter is laid upon the skirt, higher, so that it will be held in place by sewing the seam of the 
and a triple plait comes in each space and also at the top of each skirt and flounce to the lining. The flounce is cut crosswise of the 
box-plait. The center of each plait inthe spaces is thencaught down goods, hemmed by hand and laid in wide box-plaits with wide 


tion for a skirt 

It may be set on wit) 

any heading preferred 

from a ruching to a plaii 

band; but it is here applied 
after a style whose, popularity 
began last season. ‘The skirt is cut 
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Ficures Nos. 14 anp 15.—FLOUNCE FOR A SKIRT, WITH ONE OF ITS PIECES. Figure No. 16.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on this Page.) (For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,” on this Page.) 


on the outside, while the plaits upon the box-plait are left standing spaces between. At the bottom of the flounce these spaces ** 
and the joining seam is concealed by a section of fringe anda strip of overlaid by a strip of the goodslined with-a contrasting fabric a0! 
narrow passementerie, the fringe falling in a point over the: box-plait. laid in two triple’ box-plaits, which are deftly caught together a we 
Passementerie or 1aments may take the place of the fringe, if desired; centers to ) roduce the shell or ruchinsr effect, | 
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Ficurr No, 21.—Drcoration ror a Warte Dress.—The engraving stitched on by the first process, the frill is turned down and 
lainly delineates the method of making this pretty flounce fora pressed flat; and after either style of attachment, the center 
un dress. Narrow puffs of lawn, Swiss or mull as the case may of each plait is caught up or the skirt as seen in the engraving. 
e, are joined by strips of inser- The effect is very pretty, and the 
on to produce a diagonal effect, trimming belongs to the ruching 
‘ad to the lower edge is sewed variety just now so popular. 
narrow knife-plaiting of the 
sods hemmed at each edge and 
t on to form its own headmg. 
his flounce is then basted to 
ie skirt to be trimmed, and is 
‘nally attached by a heading 
smposed of a straight puff of: 
re goods, which is in turn 
saded by a row of insertion 
1d a narrow standing ruffle of 
ie goods. In Swissor mull the 
fect is particularly pretty with 
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ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


Although a design may be very 
handsome in outline, much of its 
effectiveness will be lost by an 
injudicious selection of colors. 
The latter, when chosen and ar- 
ranged by an eye accustomed to 
such work and also guided by a 
taste for it, sometimes develops 


Nes . “Vie : il ab | ii! 
FigurE No. 17.—FaNoy HEADING FOR FRINGE 
OR PLAITING. 


Des ‘* Dressmakin bd 
(For Se an g at Home,” on 


lace insertion; and even an unattractive 
in me betes Swiss design into something 
Flours No. 18.—MetHop or Maxma - Orfine Hamburg em- surprisingly pretty —F 
‘RoseTres REPRESENTED AT Ficure No. 17. i aa No. 22 ane glowing. . in she ot ghar sacca alt 
; 66 ” U 7 ot ‘Ww one 6 no eT ) 
. (Por Description Paco oo DrooraTION For bies of fancy-work ee ee 
Wait Dresses, or finds expression in the 
oR Dresses MADE OF FABRICS WITH a Mesmmermanap Iknern-—Thia decoration of stend_teble and piano covers with handsome borders 
‘ecoration is very simply made, consisting of pairs of knife-plait- ‘done in zephyr, with a very attractive addition in the shape of nar- 
igs of the goods alternating with scanty single frills of embroidery. row lines of ribbon or velvet appliquéed with bright silk in fancy 
vace and Hamburg embroidery stitches. Tidies are made in the 
v silks, cashmeres, pongees an va game way, with or without the 
ther fabrics coming with an em- bands. e of the handsomest 
-roidered edge for trimming, can of these designs is here given. 
e utilized in this way, in a very Ficure No. 1.—Borpsr Dr- 
‘Atisfactory manner. Laces and sigh FoR Canvas.—Of course all 
‘mbroideries mingle very styl- our readers are familiar enough 
ahly with lawns of a delicate with Java canvas to understand 
int. The sleeves and wrists will and follow the design as illus- 
decorated to correspond. trated, so we will simply try to 
- Hovre No, 23.—Sxret Deco- give the colors and their arrange- 
‘ution.—The engraving, repre- ment, as seen in the sample from 
ents anovel style of trimming, which the design was copied. 
‘combing one of the pet fancies The button-hole stitches along 
# last season with the favorite the edge to hold the fringe are 
me of this. Two shades of fab- done with a pale wood-colored 
Ae are combined in the costume zephyr, probably as near the 
be thus trimmed, and the shade of the canvas as could be 


nethod ig as follows: The skirt Frauke No. 20.—Drooration ror 4 Sxmr. found. The bands are of black 
seing of: the light goods, a strip (For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 800.) velvet, and the diamond outlines 
at dark about three inches wide about thedaisies, which are yellow 


s cut and lined with the light and then laid in wide, triple bex- and white, are made with black zephyr. The long, branching design 
dlaits with no spaces between. After being plaited, the flounce between the diamonds is done alternately in olive, red and blue; there 
ot raffle is sewed’ to the skirt in a seam and turned down, after the being three shades of each color—dark, medium and light—in each 
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Freurz No. 22.—DEcORATION FOR WHITE DRESSES OR FOR Dresses 
Fiaurs No. 21.—DBCORATION FOR 4 WHITE DRESS. MADB-OF FABRICS WITH AN EMBROIDERED EDGE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on this Page.) (For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on this Page.) 


manner of applying plaitings to many of last season’s dresses; or it design. _ The leaves at the points of the diamonds,alternate in the- 
may be tarn under at the edges before the plaits are laid and then same arranvement of color, the medium shades only being used. The 
Sitched to the skirt as close to the edire as possible. After beng yellow dai-ies have black centers, und each petal is overlaid with yel- 
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low silkj-while the white daisies have yellow centers and are attached 
with white silk, The top band is cat-stitched on with yellow silk, 


THE ‘DELINEATOR. 


. Fiaure No. 3.—Wittow Napgin—Rive.—The engraving show: | 
a napkin-ring of willow ware, that may be purchased at any fancy 


and the clusters of stitches in the points are made alternately of the store keeping an assortment of such articles. It is simply decorated 


medium tints of red and blue 
silk. ‘The lower band is also cat- 
stitched on with yellow silk, the 
latter also forming the clusters 
of stitches outside the edges of 
the band. In the upright points 
formed by the cat-stitches the 
medium and light shades of red 
alternate in the clusters of 
stitches, while on the inverted 
points between them the me- 
dium blue and olive tints are 
used. The star designs at the 
bottom are made of all the 
worsted colors in succession, but 
the clusters at the top and ‘bot- 
tom of each are made of the 
medium shade of olive. The 
whole effect is showy and pleas- 
ing, and experience has proved 
that both the design and its de- 
velopment are very fascinating. 

Ficures Nos. 2, 3 axp 4.— 
Desicns For OUTLINE Sritcu, Ink 


Drawine, Etc.—Three more ) designs for the embellishment of table- 
linen, handkerchiefs, bureau-mats, etc., are here given. 
be done, as suggested in the title, in outline stitch or with a pen and 
indelible ink. In floss, the best colors to use are black, olive, brown, 
red and dark-blue or green. The designs are usually’ drawn at the 
centers of smal! napkins, bat are also seen in the corners of very 


large ones, Aside from 
floss, English crewel. in 
fine qualities is selected. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


Just at present a great 
deal of sphnt work or wil- 
low ware is used as the 
foundation of pretty beak 
ets, ornaments, etc.; and 
ladies buy the foundations 
and then complete them — 
to suit the taste. 

Ficurs No. 1.—Fancry 
Work-Basxer.—This en- 
dead ing illustrates one of 

e prettiest spécimens m 
the work-basket line. It 
is made of splints and 
willows, the former woven 
in and out so as to form 
litte points all over the 
surface. The basket and 
its cover may be lined 
with cardinal, blue, pmk 
or purple eatin, silk, cash- 
mere, flannel or Silesia, 
and its handles may be 
decorated with bows. 

Ficure No, 2.—Wn- 
Low Foot—Rest.—The ar- 
ticle here represented may 
be found already deco- 
rated, or the foundation 
may be purchased and the 
upholstering done at home. 
The cover is formed of 
unbleached Turkish towel- 
ling, with a strip of bro- 
caded velvet ribbon laid 
across the center; and 
the tassels are made of 
ie By shades of wool. 

corative band of 
Rein. raid velvet rib- 
bon ‘be found very 


effective in upholstering a rest, or plain satin ribbon may be used 


FIgurE No. 23. 


—SErIng DECORATION. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 301.) 
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FicguRE No. 1.—Borpger Desren rok CaNwvas. 
(Wor cores see ‘ Artistic Needle-Work,"’ on Page 801.) . 


td 


by being tied about with arich | 


satin ribbon of whatever shade | 
may be-desired. The shade se | 
lected usually depends upon the { 
tone of the appointments of tle 
dining-room and _ occasionally 
matches the dress or costume of 
its owner. 

Fiaure No. 4.—Watsx-Beoox 
Hotprer.—The holder here repre 
sented has a long-handled dap- 
anese fan for its foundation. if 
back of the fan is smoothly cor- 
ered with satin, and a duplicate 
shape is cut from embroidend 
satin for the front. This dupb- 
cate is hollowed out a litle. 
the top and is lined with Wigz 
or thin cardboard, after which it 
is sewn to the fan, with « 
opening left at the bottom fx 
the broom to pass through in tt 
usual manner. The fan edge i 
next bordered with cord, that is 


knotted at the sides, and then crosses the top of the duplicate to tl: 
center, where its tasselled ends are tied in a bow-knot. A tiny hoz 
is bored through the handle of the fan, and in it is inserted a wir 
or cord by which to suspend the holder, and over the wire is fa'- 

ened s handsome bow of ribbon. 
lavender -are the shades generally selected in making this holder. 


Cardinal, blue, old-gold ai | 


The cord may be sik, 
worsted, gilt, silver ¢ 
crochetted, as preferred | 


arp 


STYLES FOR GED- | 
TLEMEN. 


| The month of Mays 
resplendent with bright 
colors and glittering Ue 
signs in all kinds of ger- 
page paeooe Kid gloves 
lar, taking the 
dog-skin. Hosiery 
on affected by the 
bright weather, for it & 
shown in 8 variety that 
is bewildering. In neck- 
wear, the flat scarf will 
be worn; although knot- 
acarfs and ties will be seen 
to some extent. The flat 
scatf can be found in ccl- 
ors that look gorgeous, 
one favorite pattern hav- 
ing large polke-dota in 
various colors mingled in 
a harmonious manne: 
We have selected two 
flat scarfs of the well- 
known and popular Clav- 
dent shape and one knot- 
scarf of the De Joinville 
shape for illustration this 
month. 

Fraure No. 1.—Gentis- 
men’s Frat Scarr.—tThys 
engraving represents the 
scarf as made of blue silk, 
with the figures, a pig ou 
a ring, worked in gold. 
This scarf can be obtained 
in a great many combins- 
tions of colors, some of 
them being very unique 
and presenting a hand- 

‘some effect. follow- 


ing few suggestions aa to combinations will doubtless prove of value 


and caught down after the mabner of the velvet strips in the tidy to some: Light blue and deep red;carmine and emerald; erimson. 


borders now so fashionable. Cloth, felt, vélvet, embroidered can- 


vaa, etc., may be used in place df the towelling, if desired. 


tind ors arrangement hascor- 


greehish-yellow and” black; ‘and blue, brsnze-green, vermilfion and 
lilac. These may seem starting, ba 
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ined them in such a way as to present pretty and stylish effects 

Ficurs No. 2.—Gentigmen’s FiLat-Scarr.—tThe illustration pic- 
ures this scarf as made of dark brown silk, with figures in deer shape 
vorked.in gald. This is the novelty, but scarfs of the description 
an also be found in combinations of orange and violet, black and 
almon, dark brown, yellow and blue, and numerous other patterns. 
‘he figures being very prominent, it is almost unnecessary to wear 


ps j 
Ze 


ee“ 


is depicted as made of silk, one side being black and the other old 
gold. The figures are formed by the two colors, the old gold show- 
ing on the black and the black on the old gold. = This essed scarf 
can be obtained in any number of patterns, and will be worn toa 
great extent. Scarf-rings to wear with it can be found in handsome 
designs. A very elegant De Joinville is formed of gold and black 
materials, with figures similar to those on the obelisk formed in gar- 


' 


Fieures Nos. 2 anv 3.—Dxsiens For Ovriune Srrron, Inx Drawine, Ero. 


— 


vecarf-pin; but the wearer can suit himeelf in regard to that matter. 
Animals will be favorite designs with many. 


Frovrs No, 3.—Gentixmen’s Knot-Scarr.—The scarf here shown 


‘ (For Description see *‘ Artistic Needle-Work, "on Page 302.) 


net, black and gold. This scarf will be admired by those who 
like grand-looking accessories: for the reverse side, showing gold 
relieved by black, presents an effect very desirable for evening wear. 


DRESS MATERIALS. _., 


As each season departs and we greet the advent of another, the 
exclamations over the results achieved by the designers of materials 
are 48 DuMerous, and are uttered 
with the same vehemence and 
surprise, as though they had . 
never been said or heard before. 
And yet, we cannot but think 
that the fabrics of this year’s 
growth are, alike in color and 
esign, the most beautiful it is 
possible to conceive; that the 
are the most elegant, 
and that the simple wear their 
ar of simplicity in the most 
charming manner imaginable! 
Are we wrong? Indeed, no. 
The eye of the artist has been: 
duly learning something beauti- 
ful, and, better still, the people 
ut large have reached a degree of 
culture that makes them ajpre- 
Cate each tiny dash of genius put 
in here and there by the design- 
ng artist. “Genius in a calico 
dress!" some male reader scof- 
ey remarks. And why not? 
If the aforesaid unappreciative | 
masculine will deign to examine one carefully, he will find he 
as unable to “ deaige " the existence of it as ever Sairy Gamp 
Was to produce the far-famed Mrs. Harris, Any eye, no matter 
how ignorant it may be of the ethics of dress, readily recog- 
mzes the elegance and beauty of royal, rich velvet, deep in tone 
and thick o pile; but the uncultured eye often fails to see 
beauty equally great in the creamy white mull or the dainty cam- 


FieureE No. 4.—DEsIGN FOR OUTLINE StitoH, INK Drawine, Etc. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,’’ on Page 3802.) 


bric. It seems as if there were some who could only rate dignity 
of position as it was denoted in earlier days on the stage, when the 
. kings and queens were reli- 
giously uncomfortable in purple 
velvet and ermine, while the 
maidens of lowly birth looked 
much more picturesque and de- 
cidedly more comfortable in suits 
of stuff goods—the general name 
given in days of yore to any- 
thing below velvet. The matron 
of to-day, in clothing the rose- 
buds that surround her, knows 
that they will look better, have 
a greater variety. and be in bet- 
ter tone when they wear inex- 
pensive silks, woolen goods or 
wash 
For several seasons past, mag- 
nificent brocades and velvets 
such as were once considere 
only suitable for dowagers, have 
_ been worn by young ladies; but, 
happily, the feminine world have 
recognized in what bad taste 
this was, and are reforming. 
Elegant brocades are shown in 
most unique and superb colors, wonderful and artistic comminglings 
being achieved.that never were seen before—that is, within this 
century's recollection. A brocade for evening wear displays a 
rough-looking ground of white. The flowers are of pale-pink and 
olive—a much-to-be desired combination, though no one in the 
‘world would ever be ‘inclined )to\ call these ‘flowers natural- 
looking, as they are decidedly geometrical in thejr outlines. | 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


A handsome walking suit has a full skirt of bottle-green satin, 
with shirrings arranged up the front, and a triple box-plaiting, so 
full that it falls over, arranged around the bottom. The over-skirt 
is of bottle-green and old-gold brocade, the design showing a block 
of green and a block of green-and-gold in minute checker-board 
fashion. Fringe, formed of the two colors, trims the edge, and the 
pointed basque is also finished with the fringe. Green-enamelled 
buttons close the front, and frills of vermicelli lace are at the wrists 
and neck. The large and droop- 
ing hat is of écru straw, and 
scorched feathers of green fall 
from the side low on the neck. 
Dressed gloves of deep gold, 
and a green satin parasol lined 
with gold, finish the toilette. 

A satin brocade, with a car- 
dinal ground, has on it large blue 
polka-dots of the size of a silver 
dollar, and strongly suggestive 
of the fact that it would take 
as many dollars as there are 
spots to buy a costume of it. 

‘Floriated brocades show car- 
dinal with black figures upon it, 
bottle-green with Nile-green, 
gray with cardinal, black with 
évéque, deep claret with sapphire- 
blue, dark blue with scarlet, old- 
gold with black, scarlet with old- 
gold, white with sulphur, helio- 
trope with lavender, acajou with 
dark olive, and steel gray with 
light gray. In designs, the gen- 
eral inclination is towards-etri 
in both lengthwise and bayadere 
or crosswise effects, The Roman — 
_ colors are brought out extraor- 
dinarily brightened, and are to 
be made up en bayadére,, A 
cardinal ground has _ stripes . 
formed of old gold wheat, pale 
blue leaves and olive stems—probably an anomaly as far as Mother 
Nature is concerned, but a very elegant result in brocade, though it 
certainly does away with all realism in one instance. Another 
design has an olive ground, with the etripe of lovely lavender 
morning-glories, An elegant toilette displays a skirt of black-and- 
' white striped silk, with the stripes nearly an inch wide, the black of 
satin and the white of silk. At regular intervals, fans of black satin, 
heavy and lustrous, are set in and, being very full, stand out in the 
proper manner. The polonaise is of black satin brocade—broad, 
decided stripes, formed of queer geometrical figures, comprising the 
design. Black Guipure lace trims the edges, and Roman pearl but- 
tons of clear white close the front. The drapery is caught here and 
there with a bow of black satin ribbon, put on as Frencli taste dic- 
tates such things should be—to look as if they were there for a 
purpose, and that purpose a useful one. Frills of Guipure lace are 
at the wrists, 
and a deep col- 
lar of lace—in- 
deed, almost a 
shoulder cape— 
is made by ar- 
ranging several 
frills on a net 
foundation. 
. Above this, a 
broad mull neck- 
tie is knotted 
and a lace-pin of 
dead ld is 
worn. The cha- 
peau is of black 
chip, with trim- 
mings of white 
lace and black 
plumes, Black 
gants de suéde, 
and a black striped parasol, made of a piece of the skirt fabric, 
form the necessary and fitting adjuncts. 

It is predicted that velvet skirts will be worn, that they have 
grown to be a necessity; but, really, it seems a question that every 
doubting heart must settle for itself. Study the things you have to 
wear with it, the climate in which you live and the use to which 
you can ‘put it later in the season, and then make up your mind as 
to whether you ought to have one or not. The skirt that looks 
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Figurkgz No. 2.—WILLoOw Foot—Rest. 
(For Description see ‘The Work-Table,” on 
Page 802.) 
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Fiagure No. 1.—Fancy Work Basket. 
- (For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” on Page 802.) 


charming and suitable in one city may look out of place in another 
not fifty miles away, and, therefore, while the weather clerk dis. 
tributes his chills and heats so irregularly, he forces maidens to lear: | 
to know their own desires and needs, and to heed them. A black 
velvet skirt is almost considered s necessity, and certainly forms a 
very useful addition to most wardrobes. Dar n, dull claret and 
deep blue are other colors also affected by many ladies. For Summer 
wear over black velvet may be chosen satin foulard, grenadine. 
nun’s-vailing, pongee and mull: 
and most of these may algo ix 
worn over the other colors cited. 
Pongee, in its natural yellow, 
looks specially pretty over dark 
blue or dark green velvet, and 
éoru nun’s-vailing looks well over 
claret. Some of these velve: 
<Piey skirts are beautifully shaped and 
WES ifs entirely untrimmed, while othen | 

ANE ys have plaitings, either single « 
triple, arranged around them 
and more elaborate ones hav: | 
shirred fronts, such as were popt- 
lar on the satin skirts of last 
season. These are not to be con- 
mended, as the pile of the ve- 
vet is injured by the shirrirg, 
which, unless the fabric is of 
poor quality, adds nothing t 
the beauty of the skirt. A co 
tume for a brunette shows 1 
skirt of claret velvet, with which | 
is worn a satin foulard polonaiee. | 
The ground of the foulard is of | 
cream color, and the cunningly 
arranged bouquets strewn on! | 
are of field flowers in claret, blve, | 
yellow and green. Yellow Lan- 
puede lace trims the edge, anda 
ong cascade is arranged down | 
the front, terminating on the left : 
side under a corsage bunch of 
wild flowers. A Louis Quatorze ruche of Languedoc is tied st 
the throat with 8 tiny knot of cream ribbon, and wristlets to match 
are also tied at the edges of the tight coat-sleeves. This dress waa 
as pretty in reality as it seems on paper, and any young girl who 
an ay the knowledge of sewing and arranging could make 
ovely a toilette, and, in thinking of the expense, would only be sr- 
prised at the slightness of it. 

Black grenadines are of the same designs as those of last season, 
save that, as in the brocades, a greater tendency is noted towards the - 
striped effect. The most elegant examples display etripes of plush or 
velvet, and are very expensive. Floriated designs in silk or velvet are 
very large, and quaint-looking, old-fashioned flowers are represented, 
and it is not unusual to see great cabbage-roses bunched together or 
stiff atalks of hyacinth looking miajeatioally at you. A good pattern 
in the velvet grenadine is the polka dot. It is not sufficiently no- 
ticeable to cause — 
a furore and then 
go out of style 
but is well cov- 
ered and rich-— 
looking in it 
quietness, Black — 
or, indeed, ant 
kind of grena- 
dine dreases are 
elegant -looking, 
but they are not 
advisable, pai } 
the ha ancer 
is willing’ to “pay 
the piper.” They 
cannot, like 4 © 
black silk, be put 
on whenever one 
wishes, and yet 
a nice one costs 
as much; they do fill with dust and defiantly defy a whisk-brush © 
and trained hand to remove the objectionable matter from them: 
and they certainly do fray. None of which inconveniences a — 
to be encountered in getting a black silk. The latter, even init — 
shabbiest stage, may be made to possess a lady-like air foreig? 
to an old grenadine. It canbe cut up and made into plaitings ( 
rejuvenate some other black dress) or may sink gracefully into a pet: | 
ticoat, a position of honor never to be achieved by a grenadine \ | 
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Ficure No. 3.—WILLow NaAPpEIN-RIna. 
(For Description see ‘The Work-Table,”’ on 
Page 303.) 
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‘ven a cheap, colored silk. Allof which explanation means: for your tions and rd berries; the gloves are loose, and of éeru undressed 


‘ne good dress, do not get a grenadine. If you do not want.a silk, kid; while 


e umbrella is of écru satin de Lyon, lined with 


‘eta fine bunting—the extra-fine kind sold by merchants under the cardinal. 


ame of Bayonnatse. 

A handsome grenadine is cut in polonsaise 
he checker-board in velvet and silk, and 
he drapings are arranged high over the 
ips and fastened under jet passementerie 
maments, Jet fringe, a quarter of a yard 
eep, trims the edge, and seeded jet but- 
ons confine the fronts. This is to be worn 
vera black velvet skirt, elaborately trimmed 
rith satin fans; and accompanying it isa 
‘anchon bonnet of black lace, jetted heavil 
nd having on one side a full bunch of saf- 
‘ona roses. A large fan, round in shape, is 
f stiff net covered with frills of lace, in the 
‘enter of which nestles a bunch of roses. - 
‘be long black handle has loops of satin 
ibbon tied on it, by which the fan may de- 
end from the arm. Loose black gloves are 
‘yorn, and the parasol is black, heavily 
‘rimmed with jetted lace and displaying an 
bony handle. 

Very few grenadine dresses have silk 
_kirts, though most of them are usually lined 
vith this material, Skirts of velvet or satin, 
t is thought, bring out the designs better 
-han those of other fabrics. For evening 
gear, some intense shades, such as Vesuvius 
‘ed, deep orange or royal purple, are, it is 
aid, to be worn as linings. Certainly, the 
fect will be erg) and cannot therefore 
-ecommend i to any eye that has taught 
-tself the beauty and harmony achieved by 
sroper combinations of colors. | 
. Satin foulards will, judging from the 
{uantity sold, be the most popular silks of 
she season. Faintly colored grounds, with 
right figures upon them, are noticed, as 
re also solid-colored ones that are made to 
ppear richer by being covered with petit 
os of the game shade. A ve ret 
lress, made of deep claret in this design, is 
laborately trimmed with café Languedoc: . 
duttons of cream-colored Roman pearl close 


style. 


Fieurms No. 4—Waisk-Broom Hoapsr. 


Armure effects as backgrounds for woolen goods are very general, 

The design is and as some vivid coloring is usually introduced on these grounds, 
the effect is particularly good. Livery 
grounds are threaded with blue, cardinal, 
old-gold, pink and sulphur silk, as though 
some one had been doing it with a needle 
and by hand. Another pattern, showing a 
deep claret ground, displays lines of rose 
pink, olive green, deep yellow, faint laven- 
der and pale blue, producing a bright and 
artistic effect. Other novelties, which are 
specially recommended for trimmings on 
a goods, have three colors combined to 
orm one large stripe. On dark green the 
center is of pale blue, on each side of which 
is bright scarlet, and that is outlined with 
old gold. On a livery ground is sulphur 
green, with dull brown on each side and 

| pale blue as the outlining color. The line 


4 + = of darker colorings displays bottle green 
sig Zw it a dark claret, dark mahogany, seal brown, 
5 Megane rt. olive, évéqgue and dark-blue. 


— 


In loosely woven woolen goods are dis- 
pleyee very gaudy effects, several stripes of 

rilliant and different tints being on some 
light or decidedly contrasting background. 
These will make useful and comfortable 
travelling costumes, and will afford to many 
an artistic eye just the one bit of coloring 
an effective but colorless scene requires, 
‘These goods are usually made up simply, 
and no trimming, save machine-stitching, is 
considered fashionable, which in this instance 
means “suitable”. 

Plain materials have borderings come 
with them, though not attached, which are 
to be made up en bayadeére, as they are 
striped for that purpose. Dark blue has to 
g with blue elaborately striped with light 

lue sik; bottle green is striped with sul- 


(For Description see “The Work-Table,” on phur in silk; and éeru, with deep brown in 
Page 802.) silk. - 


Nun’s-vailing is lovely and desirable in 


he front, and a Dérectoire collar and jabot, made of the same lace, the plain colors, but in the stripes manufacturers seem determined 


‘urnish the neck dressing. Pale blue is trimmed with full plaiti 


to kill the beautiful material, by combinations most harrowing to 


n 
of Breton lace, and sage green with plaitings of Surah slightly ait the eye and unbearable to the thecomplexion. Instance—a ground 


ering in shade. 


of dull, dirty brown, on which are stripes of sickly green and faded 


_ Cloths and cloth-finished flannels, besides being shown in the well- red; one’s dearest foe would scarcely wish to see her arrayed in 
known dark tints, run through a lovely gamut of light colors. The such an unbecoming toilette. © 
ints are so perfect and so finely graded that one is tempted tothink =A charming novelty in checked flannel shows a pretty com- 


lhey were evolved from some famous color 
organ, that wonderful instrument that affects 
both the eye and ear delightfully. These 
melude faint éeru, deep écru, livery, acajou, 
pearl, steel-gra 
and ashes-of- 
aie French 
sulungs, ve 
fine and aiaite 
expensive, also 
come in this line 
of tones. A 
costume of & 
Worn by a brown 
haired, rosy- 
cheeked girl— 
ind people with- 
out color should 
“not wear such 


tints—ig made Fiaorz No. 1.—GENTLEMEN'S 


With @ round lentieeas 
with . grr Y Gane foag ag 
‘plaiting —_ lined 
with cardinal Surah. The over-skirt, which 
ve draped on one aide and plain on the other, 
8 simply finished with a hem, though 


all 


mingling of yellow, cardinal and dark-blue. 
The trimming is striped to correspond, and 
the costume is made with a skirt trimmed - 
with a deep kilting of the striped material, 
and the over- 
skirt and blouse- | 
waist are also of 
thestriped goods. 

After all, the 
choice goods of 
the season are 
those that wash, 
and merchants 
have to acknow!l- 
edge that the 
wonderful im- 
provements 
made in them 
have been de- 


FiaguRE ue eee trimental to the 

aaianen iy sale of more ex- 

hater il ot a buekey pensive mate- 

Fieure No. 8.—GENTLEMEN’S ; rials, Every- 
ed near ash fabrica, and Pe eek er avery: 

ss Ww aor — - 

Y Goatlegneal on oe) body who is not mussed—looks nice in 


them. Some of them may be worn all 


 queerly shaped straps of Surah hold it in position on the looped side. Summer, and need not know how delicious water is, nor the won- 
The coat basque is lined with Surah, the cuff of bright red turning derful cleansing and obliterating powers of soap, not to mention 

beck on the wrist, . Bullet-sh buttons of red celluloid close the the stiff-backed character of starch. 
front, and a high, standing collar is caught to place with a bar of Crépe Yeddo, a lovely soft material with-a orape finish, was largely 
The hat is of éoru lace-straw, and is wreathed with red carna- imported last season, but will be in more general use this year. 
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The favorite designs have light grounds, thickly covered with tiny 
flowers and furnished with a border in which are flowers and birds 
suggestive of Elysian fields and all sorts of delightful things. As 
the bordering is oftenest used for trimming, the dress can be prettily 
made up at slight expense. ; | 

Goods of the crépe and satine species seem determined to drive 
thin lawns and organdies out of the world of fashion, so that there 
are few absolutely new designs to be noted in the latter, save that, 
fulfilling the French mandate, all have borders. A charming design 
in mousseline des Indes shows bunches of blue violets, life-size, care- 
lessly thrown here and there. The skirt is made with three, narrow, 
full ruffles, and the over-skirt is trimmed with white Languedoc 
lace. The half-fitting basque is also trimmed with the lace, and a 
Louis Quatorze ruche of it is worn high about the throat. A bar 
and ear-rings of lapis lazuli constitute the jewelry, and the hat is of 
cavalier shape trimmed with lace carelessly disposed, with blue-eyed 
violets made to peep out from under it here and there. 

AMomie cloth, or, as the importers term it, crépe Yokohama, is sold 
in dress patterns that display a plain-colored skirt, with chintz- 
figured material for the over-dress or polonaise. It is also shown in 
plain colors, with figured bordering to match. A pretty, cool-looking 
specimen of this style is of pale-blue; and the bordering, nearly a 
yard wide, has in the center dainty flowers at regular intervals— 
regular May-flowers, with new-born butterflies just tasting them. 
On one side is a wide bordering that corresponds, for it shows enlarged 
flowers and medallions in which birds and butterflies seem holding 
social converse. On the other side are three narrower borderings 
like the wide one, only modified in size. These are to be used as 
the body trimming. 

Satincs are growing more and more elaborate and diversified 
every day. Something just seen is a Silesia satine. This has the 
effect of Silesia overshadowed with a satin covering, and the designs 
are modest and refined-looking. A specially attractive one has a 
pale écru ground thickly covered with white and blue daisies, while 
the inevitable border displays the same flower enlarged beyond life 
size. A dark-brown satine presents a wonderfully rich ee 
because of the gorgeous colorings upon it; but one is not surprise 
at this effect when, upon examination, it is seen that there is real 
gold stamped into it by a process that is known in the mechanical 
world as “metallic printing.” The idea of real gold being in a wash 
dress makes it very attractive, and peaple who have experimented 
with it, say it will wash beautifully. designs are stiffly archi- 
tectural, though the borders are odd and decidedly contrasting in 
appearance; a singular piece displaying a frightened rooster of 
blue and gold, with each individual feather wonderfully emphasized. 

Dresden linens have finely cheeked designs, and seem fac-similes 
‘ of the washable Louisine silks. Se 

A good-wearing cambric in faint colors is known as “cram.” 
The design has two stripes, a faint tint anda darker one of the same 
color. The reason for the name is that the deep-colored stripe is 
thicker than the other, the loom cramming extra filling into it to 
produce the contrasting shades, A dress, made of blue-striped cam- 
bric, has a deep plaiting around the bottom and a gracefully draped 
over-skirt trimmed with Russian lace. The blouse waist is belted in 
with light-blue ribbon, and collar and cuffs o£ Russian lace are worn. 
An écru rough-and-ready poke, trimmed with blue convolvuli, 


. duty all Summer as a fete dress. Too much cannot be said in fave: - 
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accompanies the suit, and an ordinary dark-blue sun-umbrella x 
carried, 

In seersuckers a novelty is shown, and novelties in these goods a= 
indeed new. A damassé in white is produced on the dark ground: 
making them look very much like the dark table-cloths which ar- 
sometimes noticed among the cleanly lower classes in Germar:. 
These goods are without doubt durable, but no modiste under th: 
sun could ever make them suggest any thing except durability. 
They will be most desirable for children’s wear at the sea-side or in 
the country, as they do not easily wrinkle, and, being dark, will ne: 
show every finger-mark. Wash laces of the heavier varieties, in ¢«n- 
junction with large pearl buttons, will be used for trimming them; bu: 
indeed, as they should only be made for comfortable wear, it seem- 
most proper that they should be untrimmed and made to do consic- 
erable service, simply finished with smoked pearl buttons. 

Mull continues the favorite among white fabrics, though the beattr 
and desirability of embroidered Swiss muslin is not forgotten. |t 
will stand much harder usage than mull, and can visit the laundry as: 
return unconquered, all of which tends to make it popular with t+ 
feminine world. It does not drape as beautifully or as artistically x 
mull and does not possess that wonderful ivory-white. Nevertie- 
less, for a white dress that is to be worn often, it is to be chosen 1 

reference to mull, as that dainty material requires much care azé 
ittle wear. An embroidered Swiss toilette has a short skirt garz- 
tured with a nicely gathered ruffle nearly a quarter of a yard wide. 
smoothly pressed—not fluted, for it is not considered good taste :. 
flute heme t dresses, or indeed anything but &ngerte and mornin 
wrappers. The over-skirt is long and full, draped high on one si: 
under a cascade of Mirecourt lace and not so high on the other. 
under a bow of lavender satin ribbon. The basque fits the forr. 
without appearing either too tight or too loogze—the result of a per- 
fect-fitting model. The sleeves are finished with a frill of the lac. 
and a plaited collar of it is worn at the neck and tied with long loos 
of lavender ribbon. The edges of the basque are finished wit) : 
narrow ruffle of the material, as are also the edges of the over-skir. | 
A shirred hat, held up in a coquettish manner on one side under 2 | 
bow of ribbon, is worn with this costume at alawn party. A lovely ' 
costume, a poetical costume and, best of all, a refutation of the 
agsertion that nothing cheap is beautiful. It is a costume that ca ; 
be made at home, and, by the changing of ribbons, may be made tod: ! 


of such dresses, nor can too many young girls be warned of the 
advantage of learning how to make the moat of everything. The 
lavender ribbons may be taken off and give ‘way to bright scarlet: 
the latter may be removed and /iots of white assume their position: 
these may secede, and behold! the place that knew them is filed . 
with dainty violets made into long pieces of color by being mounted | 
on net and then firmly secured in position. Then, when my little ' 
lady feels demure, or her complexion Jooks sallow, all color may be | 
removed and a black lace scarf wound high around her neck and fas 
tened with a gold fan, the two tints giving a clearer tint to the skin. 
But be sure your costume has been nicely adjusted, or else some | 
rising Tennyson as yet unknown to fame cannot truthfully say o! © 
you that you were 


“ Gown'd in pure white, that fitted to the shape.” 
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FASHIONABLE 


Lace always possesses a wonderful attraction for the fair sex, 
id seems to draw their fancy into its fine meshes as certainly as 
ie spider draws the fly into his airy domain. Even when much 
ce was not the law, the admirers of it were staunch and true to 
ie object of their admiration and carefully hoarded each precious 
iece, well knowing that its day would certainly return. That it 
i, is very sure; and as it is to-day esteemed the most choice 
imming for a toilette, no words can be found that sufficiently 
<press the delight of the fair sex. 

Un black costumes Spanish lace is applied, heavily outlined 
‘ith jet, steel, clatr de lune or iridescent beads; the jet and steel 
aving the preference. Of course, this forms a very elegant 
wniture and one that is to be highly commended. The French 
ce does not look so well when beaded as the Spanish, because 
ie pattern is not 80 positive and the outlining looks decidedly 
setchy. While the preference is given to beaded lace in black, 
et in the fine brands full frills and cascades of lace are also 
oticeable, but this is only when the costume is particularly ele- 
ant, A black satin walking toilette has a skirt trimmed with 
hree kilt-plaitings, and the drapery is finished with frills of lace 
eaded with steel and applied in a scanty manner. The basque is 
ointed and arches over the hips; a frill of the same lace finishes its 
dges, and steel-seeded buttons close the front. A scarf of black lace, 
astened with a “beaten” silver bar, constitutes the neck lingerie, 
nd the black lace bonnet is trimmed with pompons that have been 
ubjected to a bath of steel. A cashmere costume, consisting of 

skirt and polonaise, is elaborately trimmed with French lace frilled 
ery full. Several cascades of the lace are placed among the 
rapery, and seem to disappear and then reappear, like a beautiful 
nake winding its way in and out. . 

Vying with the lace on black costumes are the bead trimmings 
roper. They are in many new patterns, which are creditable alike 
© designers and workers. The damier or checker-board design 
ontinues to be especially favored, as it allows the use of two colors. 
steel and jet, gold and jet, steel and pearl, jet and iridescent beads 
re elegant combinations in this style. 

Fringes algo display the time-honored net-work heading, with long 
endants of square-cut beads that terminate in a pear-shaped one at 
heend, Fringe of this variety is usually very wide, so that a great 
leal of it fs not required to ornament a dress. Another specimen 
lisplays @ tassel of cut jets and one of uncut, thus producing an odd 
contrast which one would never imagine was so great until they are 
brought together in close communion. ; , 

Passementerie seems to be leaving floral and inclining to archi- 
‘ectural designs that are suggestive of borderings on wall papers 
or around the ceilings of medisval churches. They are atiff, 
set-looking designs, and, while they are made correctly and conse- 
quently achieve elegance, they are almost impossible to describe. 
The same kinds of beads as those used in the fringes are made to add 
to the beauty of these garnitures. One entirely new pattern con- 
‘ists of perfectly shaped stars, alternately of silk and satin finish; the 
‘ilk one being very heavily beaded, while the satin one is perfectly 
plain. The wheel, which seems always in vogue, is also produced in 
this way. - Separate ornaments of passementerie, which, by-the-bye, 
really make more show on a dress than strips of the same, are heavily 
beaded and have long, swinging pendants of large jet beads that are 
beautiful to look upon, but become objects of much sorrow in time, 
unless the wise wearer takes a needle and thread and fastens them 
securely herself. 

Chenille fringe comes in all the fashionable colors, and also in the 
damier style, showing such contrasting shades as salmon-pink and 
brown, lavender and royal-purple, brown and olive-green, black and 
fray, dark-blue and cardinal, and green and old-gold. An olive- 
freen satin de Lyon costume has a triple-plaited frill about a quar- 


ler of & yard wide around the edge of the skirt—being so full, it. 


falls over, displaying its lining of russet-brown Surah. The ¢ablier 
isdrawn up at one side and falls down at the other; a damier 
finge of brown and green finishes its edges, and jlots of brown and 
ao Satin ribbon are placed on the side which is draped. Extra 
ull widths of the material fall straight and untrimmed in the back. 
& basque has turn-back cuffs of brown Surah and a rolling collar of 
- Same. The ‘shoulder cape is lined with the Surah and fin- 
Sed with fringe like that on the drapery. The hat is of brown 
Wr geand-ready straw, and is elaborately trimmed with a monture 
© olive-green burrs and leaves, The gloves are of brown peau de 
uke ‘i tie of white mull, and the sun-umbrella of the same mate- 
e 

tact Summer silks of all kinds, lace and ribbon form the garni- 
o“@'when any other is used besides the material itself. On the 
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TRIMMINGS. 


black-and-white etriped, plaid and polka-dotted silks, which form a 
large and important species in themselves, kilt-plaitings of the goods 
constitute the skirt trimming, while French lace in frill form trims 
the over-skirt, and a cascade, either skort or long, is added to the 
basque. If a more elaborate effect be desired, jlots of black satin 
ribbon are also added; but the lace is sufficient in itself. 

Light foulards are ornamented with Languedoc or Mirecourt laces, 
and, as they are intended for house or street wear, have added, or 
not, bows of bright-colored satin ribbon. A tasteful toilette of brown 
satin foulard, that displays upon it an oak-leaf in dark-green, has the 
polonaise trimmed with café Languedoc lace and in addition shows 
jiots of brown and dark-green satin ribbon. One of cream color, on 
which is a cardinal flower, has garnitures formed of Spanish lace and 
detachable /iots of cardinal and cream satin ribbon. This is intended 
for evening wear. A white pongee, odd-looking with its black petié 
pois, is made more conspicious by trimmings of black French lace, 
velvet bows, and white daisies with black velvet hearts. 

The bright stripes en bayadére are used on the finer class of 
woolen goods, but it is scarcely probable that, except for collars, 
cuffs, pocket-laps and perhaps to face a skirt turned up @ /a laveus 
they will be seen on the street during the Summer. For early Fa 
they will be lovely, but for Summer wear they are a little too 
warm-looking, so we can only hope that they are simply “ coming 
events casting their shadows before” the time when they may vie 
with the Autumn leaf in brightness. 

Cheviots, cloths and flannels are still trimmed with machine- 
stitching and effective buttons. This stitching, it is well to state, as 
many seem in doubt about it, should match the material in color. 
Contrasting stitchings are not considered in good taste, save for very 
little people. Many of the woolen costumes are bordered or else are 
accompanied by raye (striped) material that furnishes the trimmings. 
In such cases, machine-stitching is again the only garniture allowalLlc. 

There is such a wonderful demand for wash goods that the trim- 
mings to be used upon them are of considerable importance. First 
of all come the laces denominated wash laces; but the necessity of 
washing them does not always arise, and, indeed, they look so much 
prettier before washing that we would suggest taking off the lace 
and, unlegs it is very much soiled, smoothing and replacing it, with- 
out having allowed it to become acquainted with that invaluable 
fluid that is cited as “good for navigating purposes’. Among these 
laces are Languedoc, Mirecourt, cardinal, point d Auvergne, Irish 
point (which, to use an expression. originating in the Emerald Isle, 
‘will wear forever and the day after’), a thick specimen of point 
@esprit, Valenciennes, Russian, Torchon, and the invaluable novelty 
laces. Everybody familiar with the nevelty trimmings will recog- 
nize novelty laces and see in the dim future how well they will stand 
the rough handling given to the wee boy’s costume of pique, linen 
or cambric, and how triumphantly they will issue from the laundry, 
looking better than new. Irish point, both in real and imitation, 
forms a quaint and attractive looking addition to a costume, and we 
cannot conceive of a more elegant trimming for pure white toilettes. 
Valenciennes is seen solely on embroidered Swiss, 8 combination 
that has been in vogue for years, and one which Dame Fashion is too 
wise ever to relinquish. <A suit of pale écru satin is made after the 
pilgrimage’ model, the facings being of the same material as the dress 
and the edges all ornamented with Irish point. The tiny cape is 
formed of frills of the lace mounted on white net, and a high fraise 
of the lace is about the neck. The drooping hat of écru chip is 
trimmed with lace and bunches of cowslips, while undressed kid 
gloves of écru reach far up on the wrist, giving the finishing touch 
to a stylish, inexpensive toilette intended for a lawn party. 

The high fraises of lace noticeable on fashionable wraps are but 
evidences that they will appear later on dresses. For slender women 
with graceful necks, they are a style to be commended; but for 
stout ones with sbort necks, they are to be avoided. 

Large, turned-down collars of linen batiste are displayed, which it 
is said will be popular for Summer wear. These collars look well 
with woolen suits or any wash materials not suggestive of airy light- 
ness, such toilettes necessitating lingerie of lace or silk. 

Hamburg embroidery is noticed on bunting dresses, a combination 
that strikes one as rather singular and one which will, we cannot but 
think, be confined to children’s dresses. In conjunction with the 
embroidery, large white pearl buttons are used. 

On shooting jackets of light cloths, and their fraternal relatives, the 
Norfolk jackets, pipings of silk to correspond in tone with the cloth 
or to result in an owtre contrast are displayed. Fancy pearl and 
mottled buttons are used on these coats, and are made to serve an 
ornamental purpose as well, 7On satin de Lyon, silk and drap dété 
wraps, plaitings of French lace, bead passementerte and chenille fringe. 
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are applied; so much trimming being in vogue on them that it is 
nothing unusual to see all three on one wrap. On _ the shirred 
wraps, however, very little extraneous garniture is added; the lin- 
ing and the perfectness of the shirring being considered sufficient 
ornamentation, When hoods are worn with these wraps, shirred 
satin to match the material in color is deemed in the best taste. . 

The borderings on wash goods are seldom applied in the way so 
familiar to us—as ruffles on all the edges of the costume—but are 
oftenest used in the kilt-plaitings around the edge of the dress- 
skirt, the drapery and basque or the polonaise being finished with 
machine-stitching or with frills of wash lace. Afomie cloths, being 
rather heavy-looking, appear best when ornamented with Russian or 
Torchon lace. Cambrics, satines, ginghams and materials of their 
genus are trimmed with Torchon, heavy Languedoc or novelty 
laces, and thin, sheer goods are made most elegant by being garni- 
tured with Languedoc, Mirecourt or point d esprit. 

Soft, white woolen dresses should be trimmed with Spanish lace, 
as the tone and web of it seem, for some one of the great unknown 
reasons, to assimilate best with them. A cascade of this lace will be 
found useful in brightening a dress of any kind for evening wear, 
and, as an inexpensive variety may be gotten, it is within the reach 
of all, It looks specially well over brown, dark-green or claret, and 
should have with it a fraise of the same lace tied about the neck 
with a narrow ribbon. 

A pretty conceit in lingerte ig a Louts Quatorze ruche of point d'au- 
rillac lace, tied with cream-colored ribbon. In the box with this 
are cuffs to correspond, which are tied outside of the dress sleeve 
and give a pretty, quaint look to a slender arm. This set was very 
expensive in the store, and yet one is certain that a demoiselle, gifted 
with the knowledge of how to make things, could design them at 
very little expense and so achieve much pleasure for herself. 

Collars and cuffs, outlined in crewel work, are shown, but seem to 
be bought by the few. Rumor, that busy-body, says that linen suits 
worked with crewel will be very popular at the sea-side and moun- 
tains this season. 

Belts are worn with many of the costumes so far scen—the 
blouse waist does not look so well without one, and, indeed, belts 
are so seldom allowed for any length of time to fall into disuse, 
that one thinks the woman of to-day must value one as Venus did 
hers. Prediction says that enormous buckles of silver and paste 
will be worn with these belts, but let us hope, for the sake of the 
beautiful in dress, that this is not so. 

Colored embroideries in wool will be in vogue on children’s flan- 
nel suita, and unless a suit finished in this fashion has been seen, one 
cannot tell how pretty they are. A dainty costume for a boy dis- 
played asmock garment, buttoning down the front with smoked pearl 
buttons and confined at the waist by a belt. The material was brown 
flannel, and the embroidery showed red carnations and yellow daisies. 
A row of it was about an inch or two above the lower edge of the 
garment, the belt displayed it in a smaller form, while the broad 
sailor collar was radiant in a still more modified design. The stock- 
ings of bright red, the soft boots without heels, and the broad sun-hat 
embroidered like the dress, were all pretty and picturesque; though 
the chief relation the hat bore to the sun was to allow the tiny edi- 
tion of masculinity to push it back on his head so that old Sol 
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could beam complacently upon him, tannin 
his blonde hair and helping to make a healthy boy of him. On ktre 
girls’ dresses, more quiet and modest flowers are shown—daisies 
violets, rose-buds and pinks being, preferred. 

Linen suits for the younger generation are of écru and piped with 
very shiny, clear white linen. Titan braid seems for awhile held in 
abeyance, but it is more than probable that it will be seen later in 
the season. In the meantime linen bands, seidicl bi im the san 
way as the braid—~. ¢, longitudinally—and tipped with pearl bx- 
tons or cotton ornaments, are in good taste and a little newer 
than the braid. 

Large collars of Russian lace are preferred for the denizens of the 
maa and this preference is so sensible that one hopes it may con- 
tinue for along time. Ruffles of Hamburg embroidery, reaching ts 
the shoulders, give the little ones a picturesque appearance strong! 
suggestive of the early rictures of Charles II. Do not ft 
these ruffles when they are washed, but iron them out amoo'), 
so that the pattern shows well and the edges do not curl. 
plicity is specially attractive in the Summer costumes for childres. 
thoughtful mammas will see that these dainty accessories fori. 
after all, the best and most durable trimmings. Most durable, 11 
only because they will stand the grasp of the laundress’s hand, bi 
also because they may be easily and inexpensively removed. 

A mistake, which older people are apt to commit, is the overtrin- 
ming of Summer dresses—in some instances the materials are « 
reasonable in price that it seems like losing something not to put 1 
great deal of garniture on your dress. Be advised, and folies 
Punch’s suggestion to those about to marry, “Don't do it’. Ii 
your material is sheer and airy-looking, ruffles and a bouffanté drarer 
will give it an air of elegance. If you wish, use lace; but sparing.: 
when other trimmings are combined with it. Make a specialty « 
it, as, for instance, having a cascade or long jabot of it. If, howeve: 
lace constitutes the only trimming, you cannot possibly have t« 
much, if you are not overweighted with avoirdupois; though, if ro 
are, you will not be getting any of these thin toilettes that will appar- 
ently add to your size, so it is not likely that you will need this advi. 


his fair skin, darkeninz , 
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To the slender woman, trimmings of lace will be best for any toilett 


on which she can have it; for it insensibly takes away from he 
sharpness of outline and she does not suggest to the world at lare 
that she has dressed in it for that effect. E 

beautifully that one cannot wonder at the admiration accorded it by 
women, more particularly by women of. physique like unto that ci 
the famous actress, Bernhardt, who is seldom seen without it on 
some part of her costume. But again, do not over-trim your percalts 
and cambrics, satines and ealicoes—they have a beauty of their own. 
which is entirely annihilated when an attempt ia made to bring it 
forth by adding unsuitable garnitures. Let such costumes fit per- 
fectly, be the very essence of daintiness and neatness, sugges 
tive too of a perfect taste in regard to dreas. One of the fir 
steps toward attaining perfection in the ethics of dress is 3 
knowledge of when to make plain and when to trim. Your 
plainly made cambric will convince the looker-on that you 
understand this and much more in regard to what should lx, 
and that you can recognize the beauty of the lesser atars in 
themselves, without comparing them with those of greater magnitude. 


STYLISH MILLINERY. 


To advise anybody in regard to a bonnet, and especially a 
‘feminine anybody, necessitates the use of a paraphrase on Mrs. 
Glass’ recipe for cooking a hare—“ first get your bonnet”. And it 
it just here the trouble begins. Either there exists an embarrassment 
of beautiful chapeaua, and, after numerous tryings-on, the intended 
wearer finds them all becoming and does not know which to take; 
or else she finds none becoming and so stands in woe, deep woe, for 
which she can see no consolation in either religion or millinery. 


But this state of affairs should not be allowed to last, and the balm 


for her wounded feelings should be found. If she be tall and slen- 
der and young, have her try on a Tam O'Shanter cap with a sailor 
brim. This may be in lace straw, in cream, olive, claret, brown or 
black rough-and-ready, or in écru chip; with feathers, flowers, or a 
simple twist of handsome ribbon caught up with a gilt or steel orna- 
ment, supplying a choice of trimming. But if, however, she is short, 
plump and piquant-looking, put away the Tam O’Shanter with as 
severe & warning as ever was given to Lochiel, and bring forward 
for her selection a pretty Fanchon bonnet with a high, pointed 
crown that adds to her apparent height and makes her face more 
oval in shape. If she be short and slender, with an oval face, the 
sailor bonnet will give her countenance a saucy and plump look. 


The Bernhardt shape has been described before, and it is only 
necessary to say that it is growing steadily in popularity. 4 
iquant effect is produced by having it without strings and wearing 
it so far on the face that it looks like a drooping sun-hat, Worn! 
this way, it protects the face so well that it will be found invaluable 
for the boating, lawn and rambling parties that take place when 
“the sun shines bright”. 

The coronet shape has always been a favorite, and go it is not remark- 
able to see another adaptation of it called the “Zanina”, This bas 
the regular rolling front, and a curtain back curiously indented. 

A queer-looking shape is that of a drooping hat in chip, witha tol- 
erably broad brim. On the brim are set five rows of chip about half 
an inch wide, each projecting a little above theother. Trimmings 
fine flowers are to be inserted between these balcorfy-like additions 

The flowers of this season are something that excite wonderment 
every time they are gazed at; for, certainly, if ever poor humm 
fingers can reach perfection, they have done it in this beautiful 
development of the imitations of Nature. Roses of all shades sr 
mounted on rubber stems, on which the natural thorns have bee! 
engrafted. Lilacs{in) lavender ‘and. white.seem freighted with pc 
fume, and pansies of purple with golden eyes look knowingly » 


ace rounds everything ® . 
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Lsips 
“ag 700, as if they read your admiration in your glance. Great 
x Junches of cowslips are suggestive of the green banks from which 

“hey peeped, and gay, undaunted “ragged robins” assert their right 
+;..0 mingle in the select society composed of saffrona and Marshal 
_-,t, Niel roses, azaleas, camellias, heliotrope, helianthus—which we called 
.;,iun-flower last year, but then the world is a year wiser and older— 
cn, orget-me-nots, jonquila, hyacinths and clematis. Pomona gives 
.,eantiful red and white currants with their proper leaves attached, 
: , Meculent-looking cherries, black, red and white ox-hearts, and such 

‘axquisite strawberries that those who love them only for their 
.., auty would be satisfied in having a bunch of them to do for the 
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yason. 
Notwithstanding these gifts of the two fair goddesses, the world 
~~" of fashion does not forsake the exquisite feathers with as much 
'“\yillingness as was exp2cted. There are some faces that never look 
'“ + well with flowers surmounting them—faces that may have a flower- 
~* ike beauty of their own, which will not permit competition with 
"™S ther beauties of the same ilk, but yet are fitly ornamented when 
‘““2>urmounted with a saucy tip or flowing plume. To the possessors of 
3 \ych faces we should say, “Do not attempt to wear what you do not 
* -*“ook well in, simply because it is fashionable—feathers are always 
“i alegant and always suitable, and therefore always in good taste. A 
erm realy good feather is a true ‘ well-spring of pleasure’, as its rejuvena- 
-—.- ting powers are remarkable. So go get yourself, not, as Juliet was 
“=shidden, to a nunnery, but to a feather establishment of good reputa- 
-.="tion, aud there purchase for yourself the color that you want for this 
4/* geagon, and which, as it is good, may be converted into dark brown 
“0 or black for next year”. Shaded feathers show most singular com- 
“0 binations: among them is pink shading to yellow, and vice versa ; 
‘2° (pink to olive; blue to yellow, and olive to blue. The pink and yellow 
\w:iag specially favored, and, in truth, has novelty to recommend it. 
he popularity of bonnet shapes increases the demand for elegant 
‘%@ ribbona, and certainly the supply should satisfy it. The ribbons of 
1. t.the season are not only elegant in appearance, but artistic in com- 
etrbination and feeling. Ideas of grace can never be associated with 
«.:~-8uff ribbons, but with this soft satin merveilleuse, or, as the merchants 
iciseall it, aatin serge, all the lines of grace are possible. Beside being 
bs srused as bonnet trimmings and ties, ribbons of elegance will consti- 
«wrtute a suitable trimming for round hats, an ornament fastening them 
zon one side being the only other plait Ombré (shaded) and 
suaraye (striped) ribbons are considered the choicest, though in many 
«|< cases the two effects are combined with good results. A beautiful 
«ir: Specimen displays an ombré background tinting from brick red to 
tere yellow and overcast with hundreds of tiny golden stars. 
«x. Another has a plain pink surface, bordered with an inch-wide ombré 
«Stripe of bronze separated from the pink by a heavy gold thread. 
, «ec Cardinal and bronze, combined in this way, also produce a fine 
~ @ffect, A raye pattern has the center stripe of deep yellow, while 
iz: those on each side are of rich cardinal. The bayadere pattern is 
.¢/:8hown in decided Roman colorings, ombré tintings being frequentl 
,n 3 Introduced. One unique piece shows blue and sulphur stripes, wit 
yet 42 orange ombré stripe alternating with them. A magnificent 
gsi Tbbon has a broad cardinal stripe en bayadére, and then one of 
_ « brown and gold ombré, and between them is a thick, rope-like twist 
23 Of cachemire tinsel. Grenadine ribbons are in pale colorings, with 
"silver and gilt tinsel introduced, and done so finely that the wearer 
18 certain it shows and yet is not oppressed by its weight, which is 
usually objectionable in tinsel-filled ribbons. 

_Crépe, particularly the various shades of yellow, pink and lavender, 
bids fair to form a very popular trimming for Midsummer hats, 
especially for carriage wear. A stylish chapeau, that seemed to 
possess a striking individuality of its own—a desirable charatteristic 
to attach itself to one’s hat—was a wine-colored rough-and-ready 
Tam O'Shanter, with a tiny brim. Underneath near the back, and 

_y ‘iso on the outside, were coquettishly arranged tips of deep wine 
‘ef Slor and vividly contrasting chaudron; while a scarf of wine- 
zy) Colored satin-serge ribbon wound around under the projecting crown 
" ad was fastened near the left side with a handsome, ball-like orna- 
‘Ment of gilt and steel combined. 

‘y Avery yellow lace-straw capote is faced with Languedoc lace; a 
Yellow ribbon is twisted in a careless way around the crown, and at 
;; One side are two feathery pompons of yellow tipped with tiny straw 
"| beads. Another capote, suitable for a dignified brunette, is of lace 
“.y ‘“téw and has the straw medallions on the edge outlined with irides- 
.¢ @ntcord; a flower pompon of cowslips of deep orange is at one 
a and broad strings of the same color are to be tied under the 


A very odd-looking and decidedly Venetian combination is a 

,) Small poke bonnet, with a crown of écru chip; the brim is of 

_« Samet velvet, overlaid with straw lace. On one side is a huge bunch 

"x Of ce-blue forget-me-nots, held in position by a ball of steel and gilt. 

3 fut co of yellow crépe are tied under the chin in a large, 
Ww. 
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‘at Bernhardt shapes are most admired in the a lenecaanpiars 
; Sttaws, and ladies, with a love of singularity and touched wi 
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a desire to possess peculiar articles of the costume, are getting these 
bonnets in olive, sage-green, claret, blue or brown, and trim- 
ming them simply with broad, handsome ribbons and facings of 
velvet that contrast singularly with the tint of the straw. One of 
seal brown is lined with dark green velvet and has on the outside a 
scarf of satin-serge plaid ribbon im bright colors. This starts from 
the left side near the front, is made to appear full, and, passing 
around the crown, stops about three inches from where it started, 
leaving that much of the bonnet bare of all trimming. No strings 
were employed, a rubber being added to hold the bonnet in proper 
shape. In some instances this ribbon scarf terminates on one side 
of the crown near the top under a cluster of wild-flowers, but this 
is not to be recommended, as it gives an abnormal size to an already 
large bonnet. 

A basin-shaped hat of Leghorn is made Di Vernon-like by a 
sweeping, long white plume; and underneath the brim is a full 
wreath of white “ragged robins”, which add to its already pic- 
turesque air. . 

Contrasts are considered so desirable that it is nothing unusual to 
see a dead-white bonnet heavily overlaid with very yellow straw 
lace, or a very yellow bonnet entirely trimmed with dead-white 
flowers and white ribbon. Full bridles of flowers are noticed on 
some bonnets, but, unless they are mounted on lace, it scarcely 
seems as if they made anything but a cumbersome-looking addition 
to an otherwise elegant bonnet. A handsome black-lace bonnet— 
handsome, because it is made of fine lace—is a pointed Fanchon 
shape and has a monture of roses, that, starting from the left side in 
deep cardinal, trails down on the string of the right side, to termi- 
nate where the strings are knotted on the breast in a faint, pale 
pink. 

The fancy for gray costumes is shown in the lovely gray hats that 
are displayed, soft gray chips being specially attractive and appeal- 
ing to people of quiet tastes. One of these hats is made peculiar- 
looking by being covered with glints of steel that sparkle wonder- 
fully in the sun. The shape is an enlarged English walking hat, 
and the trimming consists of two perfect gray ostrich-feathers, full 
and only slightly curled, as Fashion demands they should be. A 
sort of jabot of gray lace, mingled with grav satin nbbon, is on one 
side, the general effect being odd but certainly elegant. Quaintness 
and oddness are sometimes allowable with elegant things, but oh! 
general woman to whom we talk, do not attempt it with anything 
that is not good of its kind, for your attempt would be ridiculous 
instead of picturesque. “The picturesque’, you say, “why it is 
oftenest produced by inexpensive things”! Certainly it is, but these 
inexpensive things were rot imitations, but real of their genus. 
Because velvet makes a becoming hat-facing, do net ruin the effect 
of your own face and your pretty straw hat by having one of cot- 
ton velvet. Within a few weeks it will look just what itis. ‘Take, 
instead, some soft Surah in a dark tint; this will cost you no more, 
and, by making your lining a little full, a very good result will be 
attained, satisfactory to yourself, your portemonnate and your critic. 
Knowing that it is to be, your one bonnet for the season, do not get 
the lovely yellow crépe you so much admire, but steadfastly look 
out of the way of temptation into the way that is right. Get your 
retty straw, and, when the first intensely warm days come, think 
ow your crape ties would have drawn up and your soul been 
harrowed in fear of an impending thunder-storm, which, to a woman 
wearing a crépe bonnet, means its eternal ruin and utter non-exist- 
ence in the future. Rough-and-ready straws are intensely (we 
women of the nineteenth century are “intense” about everything) 
stylish, and after the right shape is gotten, and not too much trim- 
ming put on, the wearer may feel that in regard to her bonnet she is 
as near happiness as woman can attain. though these straws are 
apparently “undress”, yet elegant garniture is preferred on them ; 
but it must be elegant in quality, not quantity. A handsome feather 
or a cluster of flowers is oftenest seen, though scarfs of expensive 
ribbon are chosen for very young ladies and equally young matrons. 
Those who understand the mysteries of “what should be”, do not 
exactly like the use of gilt and steel ornaments on these desirable 
chapeaux ; but Dame Fashion seems to wish a few of them, though 
individual taste can, after all, govern the use of them personally. 

Woman need not complain of lack of styles or beauty in the mil- 
linery of this season, and after she has viewed a small part of it, she 
will exclaim, as did one tired poetess: 


“ There clustering grapes appear to shed 

Their luscious juices on the head, 
And cheat the longing eye; 

So round the Phrygian monarch hung 

Fair fruits, that from his parchéd tongue 
Forever seemed to fly. 

There early blooms the Sommer rose, 

There ribbons wreathe fantastic bows, 

There plays gay plumage of a)thousand dyee— 

Visions of beauty, spare my aching eyes.” 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE LADIES’ QUARTERLY FASHION PLATE FOR THE SUMMER OF 1881. 


[Norz.—The Summer Edition of the Chromo-Lithographic Plate of Ladies’ Fashions will be ready for delivesy on May 10th, The atyie: 
represented embody the choicest conceptions of our best European and American Artists, and are at once illustrative of refined taste and tr: 
economy. The corresponding Paper Patterns are accurate reproductions of these modes, and can now be obtained at any of our Depots sz 
Agencies in the United Kingdom or America. See Advertisement of the LADIES’ FASHION PLATE upon the Second Page of Cover in th: 


issue.—E. BUTTERICK & Co.] 


DESCRIPTIONS OF TOILETTES. 


One of the many charms of the fashions for the coming Summer 
is the quaint simplicity of their elegance. Though a garment may 
look complicated to those who are ignorant of dressmaking, yet to 
the intelligent provider of feminine attire this apparent elaborate- 
ness is not in its shaping, because the arrangement of scams 
and darts, curves and biases was never more beautiful nor yet 
more easily adjusted than by the newest of our dress designs. The 
picturesqueness of the attire of the coming season is owing partly 
to many shirrings upon some of the latest styles of costumes, and 
partly to effective unions of fabrics that are unlike each other 
and of colors that are in contrast, but more than all to partial 
revivals of half-remembered fashions that were dear to years long 
gone by. Many of the fabrics of old times have also been restored 
to favor, especially chéne silks, bayadere' stripes, printed challis, etc., 
etc. A combination of the old and the new is ingeniously provided 
for by the dexterous hand of the designer, so that if our ladies of 
fashion do not costume themselves more charmingly than ever, it 
will not be because they have not been provided with suitable 
resources, 

Fiaure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7516, also shown in 
another material, with different decorations, on page 286 of this 
issue).—This costume is of Scotch gingham woven with a warp of 
one tint and a woof of another, so that but a single color is 
oe It is trimmed with an edging set upon it as a ruffle. 

aces that are strong and wash without injury are as popular for 
trimming washable goods as Hamburgs that are wrought in white 
or in colors. The model of this very attractive costume is one of 
those welcome devices that will be chosen for ordinary or holiday 
occasions, for the street and house, and also for travelling upon sea 
or land. The cape portion is adjustable, being tied about the neck 
by nbbons; and its upper edge is concealed by the becoming and 
fashionable rolling voilar that completes the throat of the dress. It 
has a short fitting seam upon each shoulder, below which a gore is 
cut out of it with pretty effect. The costume itself is cut in double- 
breasted Princess fashion, with two attached cross-draperies that 
are shirred in front and plaited up at the sides. The back of the 
dress is cut in double tab fashion and used as stylish draperies, 
while the under-arm pieces have an outer extension that passes 
underneath the tabs and serves to complete the skirt. This extended 
part is laid in box-plaits at the top. . 

Kilt-plaits trim the skirt of the costume illustrated, but ruffles, 
bands or any other ornament, or even a plain finish, will be equally 
fashionable, and in any event the trimmings may be varied to suit 
the uses of the dress and the fabrics chosen for it. The model to this 
costume is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of 
age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. It is further illustrated at Misses’ 
figure No. 1 upon page 283 of this magazine. 

The hat is a Leghorn, lined with silk and trimmed with a bias 
band of the same knotted at one side. 

Ficure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No, 7532, also illustrated 
in a different material on page 267 of this magazine).—A style of 
dress, suggesting Summer life out-of-doors, old pictures of the belles 
of half a century ago, historic dames, heroines of English novels, and 
pretty shepherdesscs, is exhibited by this illustration. Its fabric may 
be of “stuff goods”, which was once a general name for dress mate- 
rials that were wholly or in part made of wool and which will not 
keep out of the way of one’s pen when describing this picturesque 
revival of an ancient style of gown. Pretty as is its back view, its 
front is far more dainty. Its skirt is short, hangs handsomely, is 
not too wide, and is four-gored. Its back-breadth is shirred across 
effectively, and all its draperies are gathered to the lower edge of a 
Spanish girdle, which, of course, is pointed. The fullness of the 
draperies is drawn into place by gathers at the back, and the panier 
ig retained in position by tackings at the sides. The back-drapery 
is made with a center seam, which is left open at its lower part to 
disclose the fullness of the walking skirt. The waist is round, and 
has bust darts, under-arm and side-form seams, but no center seam. 
A wide rolling collar completes the neck, and the girdle visible in the 
illustration widens in front and is sharply pointed at both its upper 
and lower edges, and is laced together by ribbons or cords drawn 
through eyelets. This girdle may be in contrast with the dress fab- 


ric, or, if it be of the dress goods, its lacing cords may contra: :r 
color. The sleeves have the usual inside seams, with outer fitr.ry 
seams to near the elbows. 

The costume shown by the picture is of Summer camel's-hair, be’ 
chintzes in artistic combinations of color, or printed foulards, mui: 
etc., will be as stylish for young ladies as costlier materials \. 
trimmings are required upon the dress, but one or three very narrs 
ruffles upon its hem will add to the daintiness of a wash fabr~ 
The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Its price for any size i: 
1g, 3d. or 30 cents. Ladies’ figure No. 11, on page 255 of this issce. 
affords another illustration of its beauty. 

The Shepherdess straw hat is lined with silk, tied with ribbos:, 
and ornamented with roses to suit the style of its wearer. 

Fioure No. 3.—(Consisting of costume No. 7520, which is a’ 
represented in another fabric on page 266 of this DetivEator).—T!: 
handsome costume here represented is of fine woolen goods, and :t- 
style is as novel as it is elegant. It includes a basque and skirt, twth 
having new and pretty outlines and suggestions. The back-breadt 
of the skirt portion has graduated tucks taken up in it for almes 
its entire depth. The sides of the skirt are made of ear kilt-pla:t: 
that turn backward and are so arranged at their tops that they rm 
the hips. The front-gore overlaps the plaits under buttons ar: 
simulated button-holes in a most stylish manner. Of course, 1 
trimmings need be added to this skirt. Its appearance is sufficient! 
decorative without other ornament. 

The basque is perfectly adjusted to the figure by bust darts ani 
finely shaped under-arm seams, and by center and side-form sears. 
The center and side pieces of the back have their seams left ore: 
from a little way below the waist-line and are gathered and finiste! 
with tassels, the two center ones being shortest. The front of the 
basque is oval, curves upward where it joins the back, and is underlai 
at the bottom by a picce of similar outline, so that the waist appears 
as 'if it were worn over a vest of the same form, which is clights 
longer. A coat collar turns the front back in lapels, thus disclosic: 
a vest piece, which with the back is finished with a standing colla:. 
The sleeves are cut in curved outline at the back, which is a dainty 
shape for exposing a pretty linen cuff beneath. The edges of the 
basque may be stitched, satin-piped, under-faced and pressed. or 
neatly bound. | 

This costume model is especially adapted to woolens, either thick 
or thin, rich or inexpensive, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. The price of azr 
size is 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. At’ Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 250 o! 
this Detingator, another view of thé model is afforded. 

The little Tuscan bonnet is upturned at the back, has a corontt 
front, and is trimmed with silk tissue cut bias. A garland is upen 
one side, and lace edges the bias ends of its ties. | 

Ficure No. 4.—(Consisting of costume No. 7515, also represented 
in a different material, with less elaborate decorations, on page 2%) 
this Detingator).—A costume for a festival, a commencement, * 
a birthday party, is here represented by a new and charm: 
model, which is just as stylish and appropriate for misses’ costume 
that are to be made of the simplest of fabrics and in the least elal- 
orate manner, It has a four-gored skirt that is shaped to hang ,«T 
fectly, whether trimmed or plainly completed. Tapes, set upon the 
side-back seams beneath, draw its fronts to a proper closeness abou! 
the figure and tie the fullness of its back-breadth to permanent place. 
Very thin materials crawl and draw out of position without suc! 
assistance, but tapes would not be required for heavier dress govt. 

The over-dress is in polonaise shape, and is fitted by a bust dar 
and an under-arm dart, and by a curved side-back seam that is 7 
unlike a low side-form seam. Its back has no center seam, tu! 
its fitting is effectively and fashionably arranged with a deep 
cluster of shirrings taken at the waist-line and stayed underneath ts 
a facing. Its lower edges are double-pointed and under-drapeé 
beneath ribbons. The polonaise front is cut very wide below th 
seam that joins it to the back, and is laid up im plaits and pas 
under the back-drapery, where its two parts join together in a seam. 
This arrangement maintains the front in'a eful position, and per- 
mits of an easy detachment of drapery-for the, purpose of launderins. 

The mull dress’ represented-has much«decoration cut from inser 
tions that were first sewed together ina large piece for sleeves ail 
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borderings. Embrofderies are to be purchased in fabric widths to 
match plain goods, and while they are less expensive than hand- 
joined rows of insertion, they are also just as handsome. Ribbons 
are largely in use for thin dresses this season. This model is suited 
to all the Summer fabrics that misses wear, plain, printed, embroid- 
ered, plaided, checked or striped. It is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age, and any size costs ls. or 25 cents, A 
further are of its construction is given at Misses’ figure No. 
3 on 284 of this magazine. : 

The saw bonnet is lined with silk to match the ribbons on it and 
the dreas, and a bunch of field flowers is placed upon its side. 

Fioure No. 5.—(Consisting of wrap No. 7527, also illustrated with 
different trimmings on page 273 of this issue; polonaise No. 7526, 
which is seen at figure No. 14 of this Plate, and again shown with 
other decorations on page 269; and skirt No. 7267, which is repre- 
sented without decoration on the label of its pattern).—A costume of 
pongee, with a stylish and novel little shoulder-wrap of Surah silk, is 
shown by this picture. The costume has two models—a four-gored 
skirt and a polonaise. The skirt is one of those desirable fashions 
that are ime Panes by ornament and are quite as elegant when 
untrimmed, It has a front-gore and side-gores, with a back-breadth 
that needs no tapes to tie its ampleness to position. It is neither 
too wide nor yet too narrow, but is entirely satisfactory as it is. The 
front-gore in this instance is covered with puffs that have shirrs 
between them and form a ruffle at the bottom, which falls over still 
another ruffle of similar width. Two ruffles pass about the back- 
breadth, being apparently continuations of those on the front. The 
model to this skirt is in nino sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The polonaise is like a perfectly fitted, round basque in front, with 
a shawl collar below a military collar that is close about the throat. 
Its backs are cut whole below the waist-line and drawn uf in a 
double-tab or butterfly outline. The tabs are usually bordered with 
lace or fringe, even when this trimming is nowhere else upon the gar- 
ment. To the round basque-front are sewed side-pieces that are in 
long frock-coat fashion and, together with the side-back skirts, form 
astraight drapery about the figure, which passes beneath the back 
and provides depth for the garment. At the hip seams are inserted 
deep ornaments that are cut ina triplet of ovals. These may be 
like or unlike the polonaise, but they must in any event be of the 
same material as ihe collar and wrist trimmings. The lower edge 
may be completed with a band of the same goods, or by lace ruch- 
ings, fringes or embroideries. This polonaise model is suited to all 
grades of ladies’ dress goods, and will be very popular for rich as 
well ag for simple fabrics, and for thick as well as for thin goods. 
Itis in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The wrap is one of those Spring-time accessories which are gure 
to be needed all Summer. It may be of the dress goods or of a con- 
trasting material, such as satin, Stcilienne, Surah, cashmere or tissue. 
It is fitted by darts on the shoulders and a center seam at the back, 
where it is plaited up under a rosette of lace or a passementerie orna- 
ment; Its front forms long tabs that may tie ina large, elegant knot 
upon the breast or may cross and tie in a single knot behind. The 
tab ends may be ruffled across with lace, or they. eel be gathered 
and tipped with tassels, if mulls or grenadines are chesen for the 
garment, The wrap has a shawl collar that is very stylish, and laces 
and fringes are equally appropriate for its decorations. Its model is 
inten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. 

The little: straw bonnet is lined with silk and trimmed with rib- 
bons and roses. 

Ficure No. 6.—(Consisting of blouse No. 7543, which is repre- 
sented in another fabric, with cord decorations, on page 278 of this 
lagazine: and skirt No. 7544, also shown with different trimmings 
on page 279).—Plain flannel, trimmed with plaids or stripes, or with 
chintz-printed cashmere bands or perhaps with broad soutache, will 
he favorites for yachting and mountain dresses, and also for sea travel- 
ling. The illustration represents a costume of this material, although 
its two models are each equally well suited for the most delicate of 
dress goods and for any and all the many varieties of fashionable 
decorations, The skirt model is four-gored and not too wide, is 
fitted by darts in front and over the hips, and has tapes attached to 
ita side-back seams upon the wrong side, to tie its fullness back to 
position, Two deep box-plaitings would trim. it stylishly, but in this 
instance it is finished with three flounces, the lower one falling 
over a plaiting as illustrated. Only the lower flounce is required 
at the back of the skirt, where a deep and handsomely looped 
drapery falls to near the bottom of the dress. The upper cross- 
drapery of the front terminates beneath the graceful drapery at the 
back, This skirt model will also be used for bordered prints, 
kerchief goods, lace-edged mulls, etc., and is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, Any size of it 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. mo 

The jacket blouse has‘an adjustable double collar, and a tiny stand- 


-wrists and lower edges of the dress. 


ing collar that is sewed to the garment. It is handsomely fitted to 
the shoulders, and below that is partially shaped by curved under-arm 
seams. A row of shirrings is sewed to an invisible belt and draws 
the jacket to the size of the wearer. This arrangement is fashionable 
and becoming. Coquettish pockets, suggesting the Continental vest 
fashion, are arranged on the sides of the front. A high breast-pocket 
may also be added to the garment. Alli the edges may be bound, 
under-faced and pressed, or hemmed and stitched. For Surahs, pon- 
gees, gay cashmeres, foulards and nainsooks, this is a moat attractive 
style of blouse to wear with contrasting skirts in themornings. It is 
cut in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 centa. At Ladies’ figure No. 1 on 
page 250 of this issue, another picture of the costume is presented. 

The little capote is made of striped gauze over a lace frame. It is 
trimmed with ostrich tips. 

Ficurr No. 7.—(Consisting of jacket No. 7519, also illustrated 
with different trimmings on page 295 of this issue; and dress No. 
7060, which may be seen in another fabric with simple decorations 
on the label of its pattern).—A child’s cambric dress, trimmed with 
ruffled Hamburg, is just as fashionable for a little girl as for a boy. 
The model, which is but partly shown upon this figure, is cut in cir- 
cular shape, having seams only upon its shoulders. It hangs close 
enough to the figure to require no sash, and yet such an ornament 
may be added with pretty effect. It has side pockets, and a ruffle 
may be arranged about the shoulders to outline a deep, round collar. 
The neck has a ruffle to correspond with the border of the pockets, 
The garment closes its depth 
behind with buttons. When a less decorative dress is required, 
this model is equally attractive, being available for linens, prints and 
wash cashmeres, trimmed with strong unbleached laces. It is cut 
in seven sizes for children who are from six months to six years 
old. The price of any size is 7d. or 15 cents. 

The jacket model is for both boys and girls, and will be found 
a pretty necessity for cool days all the coming Summer. It is a 
little half-sack in its shape, having side-form and under-arm seams, 
with a very narrow side-front, beneath which a double-breasted 
vest is inserted. To make its short side-fronts and side-backs of the 
same depth as its back and vest, little tab-like pieces are added, as 
if they were ornaments only. Little, pointed cuffs are on the out- 
side of the sleeves, and the deep collar is also pointed. The edges 
of the garment are neatly bound, but they may be trimmed differ- 
ently. The fabric and purpose of the garment will suggest simplicity 
or richness of completion. This jacket model is pretty for piqués, 
and for linens and corduroys. It costs 7d. or 15 cents, and is in five 
sizes for both boys and girls from two to six years of age. 

The little sailor cap is of soft felt or plush, and may.be found m 
ga A the gay colors from cream-white to scarlet. 

cure No. 8.—(Consisting of riding-habit No. 7546, also shown 
at figure No. 10 of the Plate, and on page 262 of this DrtingaTor).— 
Equestrian pleasures have become so general that a young lady is 
sent to riding school almost as surely as she is to dancing school. 
Riding is among the prevailing accomplishments, and there are now 
comparatively few ladies who cannot nde. Of course, this increased 
interest in horsemanship demands that Fashion shall be alert with 
new models for habits, which vary about as much in shape and com- 
pletion, year by year, as do the styles of gentlemen’s garments. 

This figure, in conneotion with figure No. 10, exhibits the newest 
design for the fashionable lady equestrian’s outfit. Its skirt is not 
too long nor too wide, and is cut in a sort of circular shape that 
need make no wrinkles upon the saddle. If the cloth be heavy, no 
weights will be required; but if it be light, a few ounces of shot 
should be added to it in the hem. Cloths should be sponged or 
evenly dampened before making up. After the seams are sewed, 
they should be carefully pressed. 

The riding trowsers accompanying the model fit the figure easily 
but not too loosely, and extend about to the ankles. They should 
always be worn instead of a petticoat, because the present fashion 
of having shorter skirts than formerly makes their use a greater 
convenience and more of a necessity. 

The double-breasted body is beautifully fitted by two under-arm 
seams, two bust darts, curved front edges and center and side-form 
seams. It is double-pointed in front and closes with little ball-but- 
tons, and rows of the buttons are set down the tiny overlaps of the 
side-backs. Its neck has a standing collar, and the upper sides of its 
sleeves are slashed and fastened with three buttons. The sleeves 
are close-fitting but easy, being finely shaped to suit the active uses 
of the arm. All the edges of the body should be neatly faced and 
carefully pressed. 

This superior habit-model includes the three garments, and is in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 2s. or 50 cents. 

The silk hat is made to fit the head, and the hair should be worn 
low to escape its brim. A black or colored vail.is a pretty addition. 

The boots may be of | patent leather ‘and ‘not: too. high, and may 
have morocco tops if the lady care for such additions. 
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Ficure No. 9.—(Consisting of costume No. 7528, also represented 
in two varieties of material and with other decorations on page 260 
of this magazine).—A bridal dress, a reception costume or a dinner 
toilette has a superb new model exhibited by this picture. The 
fabric represented is of satin Surah, trimmed with satin merveilleuse 
in plaitings upon its hem. Its skirt is finely gored, and has an oval and 
not too broad train. Two plaitings are set under its hem, and the 
spaces left between the oval-pvinted tabs cut on the applied 
piece of satin upon its front-gore are filled with plaitings’ Krom 
under the edges of this perpendicular piece of satin extend panter- 
like pieces that cross the hips and terminate with gathers, which are 
sewed in the side-back skirt-seams beneath the handsome draperies 
that fall from the belt over the train, The back-drapery is very 
deep, square at its lower edge, slashed at its center, and drawn up 
on the pack to form two inner points. Its outer angles are lined with 
silk or satin and folded over to form revers, The outer edges of 
this deep drapery are draped quite low down upon the skirt, and it 
is elsewhere attached to the train to keep its elegance in permanent 
position, 

The basque is deep and double-pointed both before and behind. 
It is finely fitted by novel arrangements of front seams. It closes 
at the back, and has finely curved side-form and under-arm seams. 
Its bust has a center shaping seam, and side seams that reach to 
the shoulders and make bust darts unnecessary. These side seams 
provide a place where the neck of the dress may be cut in Pompa- 
dour fashion or in any other open form. The sleeves may be as long 
or as short as desired. Those represented have lace ruffles and a 
band of bias satin upon them. : 

This superb costume-model will be selected for all sorts of occa- 
sions requiring a trained toilette. For combination dresses of bro- 
cades and gatins, or for silk tissues and heavier goods, no model can 
be more distingué. The applied piece in front may be decorated 
with fringe, passementerie, lace, rufflings, hand-paintings or embroi- 
deries, The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 2s. or 50 
cents. It is further illustrated at Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 253 
of this issue. : 

Fieure No. 10.—(Consisting of riding-habit No. 7546, which is 
further illustrated on page 262 of this DeLineator). —The model of 
the riding-habit partially shown by this figure has been fully de- 
scribed at figure No. 8 of the Plate. It is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 2s. or 
50 centa, 

Black cloths are most popular for riding-habits, and next to black, 
very dark blue, and then the deepest of bottle green. An attempt 
was made a few years ago to compel light-tinted cloths and even 
white ones to become fashionable for these garments, but it was not 
a success. In Algeria, and in a few very warm countries, white 
India cashmeres and heavy, unbleached cottons have become some- 
what popular for riding-habits. 

Fieure No. 11.—(Consisting of basque No. 7523, also illustrated 
in a different fabric on page 277 of this magazine; and skirt No. 
7522, which is again shown with a plainer method of decoration on 
page 280 of this issue).—A ladies’ costume of Summer camel’s-hair, 
with stitched edges, is represented by two stylish models in this pic- 
ture. It is one of those attractive fashions that appeal to one’s 
good taste on account of their stylishness, and to one’s sense of the 
comfortable uses of raiment in Summer time. It is a dress to wear 
while travelling, boating and walking. It is not too good nor yet 
too poor in quality for rough or gentle usage. 

The skirt is four-gored, hangs handsomely, and has side-plaited 
flounces about its entire width, all of which are arranged as illustrated. 
They are stylishly exposed by the over-drapery, which hangs square 
at the front and is pointed at the back. This is a charming skirt- 
modcl, and will be used for prints, cambrics and muslins, with a lace- 
trimmed over-drapery, and ruffles upon the parts where the plaited 
flounces are seen in the picture. The cross-wrinkling of its front- 
draperies and the effective looping of its back-drapery will SN a 
admiration and patronage as soon as observed. This skirt model is 
issued in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure. Its price in any size is ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The basque or shooting jacket is adjusted easily and elegantly 
to the figure by darts beneath the plaits of the back, curved seams 
under the arms and visible bust darts in the front. The belt may 
pass over or under the bread box-plaits of the back and front, 
and the basque is usually closed by unseen buttons, There is a stylish 
turn-over collar, and the cords and tassels which are knotted at the 
left side of the skirt are balanced by those which suspend a pocket 
from the belt at the right side of the basque. This is a stylish 
model for fancy colors to wear in the morning with skirts of another 
color, and for scarlet jackets to use for camping-out, etc. Itis graded 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. The price of any size is ls. or 25 cents. Another view 
of this costume is afforded at Ladies’ figure No. 12 on page 256 of 
this issue. 


The little bonnet is of chip or fancy straw, lined with _ 
Surah and trimmed with ribbons and birds’ feathers. 

Fieure No, 12.—(Consisting of wrap No. 7539, also represente! 
in another material, with different trimmings, on page 272 of tis 
issue; skirt No. 7542, also shown with other decorations on page 278: 
and waist No. 7365, which is illustrated on the label of its patters.. 
—A costume of nun’s-cloth, with a shirred section of satin ai tir 


_ side, and a novel wrap of Spanish laces and jet fringe, is illustrate: 


in this picture. The skirt is of walking length, hangs with elegan. 
and is fitted to the belt at the sides and front in the usual manz: 
The over-drapery of its back hangs straight from the full gathers v 
its top, and is crossed by a band of curved folds which have effec:iv: 
ornamental ends hanging at one side, Its front cr ies ar 
plaited under the back-drapery in two clusters, and at the left sii: 
each cluster is gathered over a shirred or plaited upright breadth 
satin. The satin section is shirred across near the bottom oi t.- 
dress, to form a decorative space of ruffling. This arrangement x 
effective and novel. The skirt may have mitted and plaitings or az; 
other variety of decoration, and is pretty and lady-like when pla: 
as this picture proves. The model for the skirt is in nine sizes {°° 
ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure. The pric... 
any size is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 7 

The round waist worn beneath the lace wrap has a plain back «+ 
a full front, which latter is gathered ut the shoulders and again it. . 
cluster of shirrs at the belt-line. {t has a sailor collar, a belt with. ! 
ribbon bow upon the left side, bows upon its wrists, and a gen::. 
stylishness of uppearance. Its design is suitable for waists of far. 
silks, gay cashmeres and plain white fabrics, to wear under oj«: | 
jackets. The model to the waist is in thirteen sizes for ladies fr: | 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and any size of :: | 
costs 10d. or 20 cents. Chatelaine pockets will be worn suspend: | 
from the right side of the belt by most ladies. 

The stylish wrap-model is equally satisfactory when chosen {c: | 
thicker black goods or for costume materials either white or color . 
It has a short, narrow back, and a deep oval front that curv: ; 
around the figure and fastens with ribbon ties behind. Betweu — 
these two parts are inserted short dolman sleeves. This is a p'- 
turesque garment and will become a favorite of the season. 
can be heavily or lightly trimmed, and yet look stylish. Sut: 
ruching, fringe and laces trim the wrap illustrated, and a knot « 
ribbon with ends fastens it upon the breast. This wrap model isu 
ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, iu! 
measure, and costa ls. or 25 cents. 

The bonnet is a capote of fancy straw, with floral decoratiozs «0. | 
ties of satin ribbon. 

Fieure No. 13.—(Consisting of costume No. 7521, which is furthe: | 
illustrated with a slight variation in its decorations on page 264 « 
this magazine).—A fine, soft, undressed cashmere costume, WL 
satin linings to its basque, wrist and neck plaitings, is shown by tis 
picture. Its skirt is shaped to hang handsomely, and is ample 
width, but not too broad. It has little plaits laid at the belt instes: | 
of fitting darts, and tapes attached to the side-back seams tie It | 
fullness to a proper position. An over-skirt or drapery, fitted to tr . 
same belt, is shirred high up at the center of the front and high: 
still at the sides. Cords and tassels or ribbon bows are effectiv: 
upon these draping places. The bottom of the skirt has an om:- 
mental facing, and is under-trimmed by a plaiting. 

The waist is fitted in basque fashion by center, side-form and tw» 
under-arm seams, each of which is artistic in its carves Tie 
front has bust darts and closes with buttons. The basque is dee;'s 
ape both back and front, and is under-trimmed by a broad, sat! _ 
ined box-plaiting of the dress material. Its wrists are cut to curt 
toward the outer seam, and, like the inside of the neck, are co" 
pleted with plaitings. A broad, satin-lined collar ornaments ti 
neck, 

This costume model is stylish for wash goods, because it 
draperies may be easily detached. Laces may take the place 
the plaitings, and ruffles, instead of side-plaits and folds, may der 
ate the skirt. It is also stylish for grenadines over satin or silk skit ' 
and it will be one of the favorites of the season for all fashiouat.: 
Summer materials. Its model is in thirteen sizes for ladies fro: 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s 3d.” 
30 cents. Ladies’ figure No.7, on page 252 of this issue, aflor- 
another illustration of this handsome model. - 

The picturesque poke bonnet is of straw, lined and trimmed W:' 
silk. A drooping spray of flowers decorates its back. 

Fieure No, 14.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7526, also rept” 
sented with more elaborate decorations on page 269 of this Denier ' 
tor; and skirt No. 7267, again illustrated on the label of itg patter) — 
—A stylish costume of light suiting, that is fine and lady-like ®' 
shown by this illustration. It is sufficiently elegant for an afterne«! | 
tea, a garden party, a quiet dinner and evenings at home. Iv 
skirt hangs handsomely, and js not too scanty to leave untrmme ' 
nor yet too wide for,any decorations that a lady chooses to we 
It is a superior skirt-model for all sorts of fabrics, and is ii i 
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sizes for ladies who are from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. - 

The polonaise model is a pretty novelty that will be a favorite to 

wear With skirts that are in contrast, or with those whose front- 
gores are effective when exposed. Its front is shaped in basque 
fashion with finely adjusted darts and curved under-arm seams. To 
the basque is attached a deep skirt, which falls apart and is sur- 
mounted by broad, scolloped ornamental pieces fae eee some gar- 
ments of this kind, will be of contrasting goods. e back is fitted 
by center and side-back seams, and the lower part of the center 
seam has a box-plait laid underneath, where it is draped upward in 
putterfly fashion. The side-backs are long, with extended edges 
‘hat pass under the ornamental drapery to form the remainder of 
he polonaise skirt, which part is also under-draped. Cords may 
‘orm the trimming, and so also may bands, laces, fringes, etc. This 
‘sa style of polonaise equally suited to gauzes, grenadines and 
‘loths, to rich goods and to inexpensive materials. Its shawl collar, 
tg tiny standing collar and its side ornaments suggest the use of 
wrocade or satin in these accessories when the polonaise is of woolen 
zoods, and of gingham or chambrey when it is formed of a plain or 
yrinted material. This polonaise model is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
‘rom twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. 
w 30 cents, Other illustrations of both polonaise and skirt may be 
seen by referring to figure No. 5 of this Plate, and to Ladies’ figure 
No. 6 on page 252 of this issue. 
- Ficure No. 15.—(Consisting of costume No. 7547, also shown 
‘Nithout its adjustable train at figure No. 18 of this Plate, and in 
hree other views, with short and full-length sleeves, and adjustable 
train and walking length, on page 259 of this DetmvgatTor).—Since 
lancing is So much more a pleasure without the care of a train, every 
ull-dregs costume is doubled in value when, with a small comparative 
\ddition to its cost, the train portion can be taken from it and 
eturned again with a trifling effort. For bridal dresses, full dinner 
‘ostumes and very ceremonious receptions, some ladies, and espe- 
‘ially short ones, are fond of wearing trains, which for other occa- 
ions they would gladly lay aside. | 
_ This illustration exhibits a dress of evening materials, decor- 
ited with tassels upon the gathered tabs of its side-front 
lraperies. The foot of its skirt is trimmed with bias ruffles, 
urmounted with a tiny ruche; a cross-gathered puff is about its 
quare neck; and bows of ribbon are upon its short sleeves. Bou- 
juets and garlands of roses, with foliage, are also disposed upon the 
costume. Its waist is beautifully adjusted by center and side-form 
‘eams, bust darts and under-arm seams and darts, Its front is 
leeply pointed, and may have a square opening or one of any other 
‘hape, or it may be high at the throat. Its sides are cut somewhat 
leep between its outer darts and its side-form seams, and are gath- 
‘ed up in front and plaited up at the back to form becoming 
santers over the hips. The center pieces of its back are cut long 
a broad below the belt-line, and are beautifully disposed in 
_iapery. 

The skirt portion has  front-gore, two side-gores, and a short 

vack-breadth that is gathered at the top and again to a cross-band 
ibout half a yard lower down, where the breadth terminates. To 
his band an adjustable short breadth or the train may be attached by 
vuttons. Hooks and loops or small, flat buttons may attach the sides 
Mf the removable part of the skirt to the gores of the permanent 
vortion, beneath the flat side-drapery that suggests a surtout front 
id is very ornamental. The train may be like or unlike the fabric 
{ the over-part of the costume, but when it is in contrast, the front- 
‘ore of the skirt should also be of the same. The short adjustable 
readth may be a kilt-plaiting, a deep, gathered flounce, or a breadth 
hat is omamented more or less deeply with tiny ruffles. Few skirts 
re deeply trimmed this season, except it be by kilts. The train is 
val, and is triple box-plaited to its band. 
_Brocades in silks or grenadines, chéne or foulard silks, in combina- 
ion with plainly woven goods, will be considered in distinguished 
tyle when shaped by this costume model, which is in thirteen sizes 
or ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
‘osts 28, or 50 cents. Other illustrations of the model may also be 
bserved at Ladies’ figures No. 4 and 5 on page 251 of this Deum- 
DATOR, 

Ficure No. 16.—(Consisting of costume No. 7518, which is again 
llustrated in a different material on page 288 of this maagaaiiey = 
(he charming little costume shown by this picture is made of a pret- 
y all-wool goods that may visit the laundry and return again look- 

ng like new. It is of an easy, graceful shape and represents one of 
he most attractive of our new models. It has tucks taken ina clue- 
er down to below the waist-line both back and front, and they turn 
«Way from the center. Below the tucking, it falls in free and easy 
olds. Pretty draperies, that form points at the sides, are drawn up at 
hecenters of the front and back, where they may be completed with 
ibbon bows if desired. A tiny band finishes the neck, but when 
ambrics, nainsooks, prints, etc., are chosen for the model, ruffles or 
a, aL at a a fn i Ld ome 
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may also surmount the lower edges and finish the wrists, with pret- 
ty effect. The under-arm seams are curved to shape the costume 
slightly but sufficiently to the outline of the figure, and the garment 
hangs in easy and childish elegance. The model to this costume is 
in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. ; 

The little bonnet is of straw, and is trimmed with ribbons and 
plumage. 

Ficure No. 17.—(Consisting of costume No. 7529, also illustrated in 
another fabric, with different trimmings, on page 285 of this maga- 
zine).—A graceful and charming little costume of soft washable 
woolen goods, suitable for cool Summer days at home or abroad and 
also for travelling or excursiong, is but partially shown by this pic- 
ture. Its shape is a Princess, not quite adjusted to the figure, but 
all the prettier in its outline because it is not. It has bust and under- 
arm darts, and curved under-arm and side-form seams; and its clos- 
ing edges behind are curved somewhat to the shape of the figure. 
It has a ruffle upon its hem, which is surmounted by still another 
ruffle that forms part of a deep, extra skirt, which is drawn into a 
puff by shirrings. The top of this puff is concealed by a sash-drapery 
that is laid up in a cluster of plaits in front, its pressed folds contin- 
uing about the little figure and being tied in a single graceful knot 
behind, It has a large bretelle-collar, that continues down the front 
of the costume and terminates in a point beneath the bow of ribbon, 
which also conceals the center-plaiting of the drapery. The space 
upon the bust between the sides of this collar may be filled in 
with a shirred or plain section of the goods or some ornamental fabric. 
If the scarf-like draperies contrast with the dress, the vest should 
also contrast with it. The wrist should be finished with ruffles 
or other trimmings, to harmonize with the dress. The neck is 
usually completed with a standing collar, but a standing ruffle 
is also pretty and appropriate, especially when wash goods are 
chosen for the design. 

All varieties of girlish materials are suited to this style, and its 
ornamentation may vary with its fabric. The model to the costume 
is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and its 
price is 10d. or 20 cents, Another illustration of it is also given at 
Girls’ figure No. 5 on page 286 of this magazine. 

Fieure No. 18.—-(Consisting of costume No. 7547, which may 
be seen, with the train attached, at figure No. 15 of this Plate, and 
in train and walking length on page 259 of this issue),—This repre- 
sents the same model as is shown by figures Nos, 4 and 5 upon page 
251 of this Detinzator. In the present instance its effect is very 
elegant and explains what a stylish dress can be made by the model 
when no train is desired. Its fabric is French bunting, a soft, fine, 
and not too warm material; and its linings and accessories are of silk 
or satin, which may be of the same or another color. 

Of black goods for mourning, with linings, etc., of Surah, this will 
be a most lady-like and appropriate dress, Its skirt in such cases 
may be trimmed with an under-plaiting or by outside folds.) The 
general formation of the model was fully described at figure No. 15 
of the Plate, where a picture of its completed superbness is plainly 
exhibited. The pattern to this costume 1s in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 2s, 
or 50 cents, | 

Fiaure No. 19.—(Consisting of wrap No. 7538, which is repre- 
sented with the center seam closed its entire depth, and with differ- 
ent trimmings, on page 272 of this magazine; skirt No. 7542, also 
shown with other decorations on page 278, and at figure No. 12 of 
the Plate; and basque No. 7562, views of which may be seen on 
page 276 of this issue).—Elderly ladies are seldom provided with three 
such elegant models as those by which this toilette is shaped. Not 
but that each of the models is equally appropriate for younger per- 
sons, but this picture is devoted to their Mostration when made up 
for a matron. The dress material is Surah silk, which is softer and 
less glossy than Surah satin, and bt is cheery and attractive for 
Summer wear. The skirt has a front-gore and side-gores that are 
fitted to the hips, and a back-breadth that is gathered to the belt, A 
full, straight drapery hangs at the back and is Ai gathered to the belt. 
It is crossed obliquely by a folded sash that has a pretty falling end 
at one side. The deep front-drapery is laid up in two clusters of 
folds at the side-back seams, and each cluster is caught to the skirt 
at the right side of the front by shirrings, and a puff of contrasting 
material is prettily adjusted so as to be seen between and above 
them. The hem of the skirt may be trimmed to suit the fancy, and 
in this instance a narrow knife-plaiting finishes the back-breadth, 
while a wide kilt-plaiting trims the front. The over-drapery is styl- 
ish when untrimmed, and is also elegant when laces, fringes, embroid- 
eries or plaitings finish its edges. The model to the skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. For grenadines, combined with silk or satin, 
nothing can be' prettier; and the same may,also be said of it for silks 
united with woolens. 

The bascue has a French back, with its center seam terminating 
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An effective dart and curved front edges adjust the front, and the 
latter has a long, rolling or shawl collar that may be in contrast with 
the basque if preferred, A tiny standing collar completes the neck. 
Fhe edges of this basque may have a contrasting fold upon them or 
may be finished by stitchings or under-facings, It is attractive for suit- 
ings, coatings and dress fabrics of the richest or simplest, the thickest 
or thinnest texture. It is published in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 
cents. 

The wrap is a charming novelty. It has a curved center seam, 
that may be closed its depth or be left open and trimmed about at 
pleasure. It has a fitting dart upon each shoulder just back of the 
ingeniously curved seam that shapes the sleeve-like portion, and its 
fronts are in tab shape and very stylish. It may be of suit goods or 
fancy wrap materials, and trimmed elaborately with lace and passe- 
menteries or simply with fringes and ribbons. It may close with but- 
tons set upon‘an under-lap, with ribbon ties, or with loops and fancy 
buttons. For crape, it is stylish with tape fringes. For grenadine 
and mull, it will also be fashionable. This wrap model is in ten sizes 
for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and 
costs 1s. or 25 cents. 

The dainty little bonnet is composed of flowers and foliage, and 
is fastened under the chin with satin ties. 

Figure No. 20.—(Consisting of slip No. 7517, also illustrated with 
a slight difference in decoration on page 295 of this De.ineaTor).— 
An easy and charming shape for a little slip for either a boy or girl 
to wear, is shown by this picture. In this instance it is made of 


cambric and trimmed with Hamburg. It has a deep and somewhat. 


pointed yoke both back and front, and to this is gathered the dress. 
Below the line of the hips a narrow under-facing is joined to the slip, 
and tapes are drawn into it to adjust the garment to a size some- 
thing larger than the figure. Ifa lady chooses, she may make this 
facing broader than the model, run several fine threads along it in 
parallel rows, and draw a tiny tape into each space to form a row 
of shirring. At this line a deep, printed or embroidered piece 
may be sewed to the slip as an ornament, or insertion or edging 
may serve in its stead. Tucks and rufiies, tucks alone, ruffles alone, 
or a neat, deep hem may complete the lower edge. The yoke may 
be,formed of rows of insertion or tucks, or perhaps of printed or 
embroidered goods, to suit the taste. The wrists may correspond. 

Solid or open-worked embroideries, twenty or more inches wide, 
may be purchased for the yoke and sleeves, and even for the entire 
slip, when one desires a holiday dress for the little person. Cash- 
meres and other wash woolens, and also wash silks, are pretty when 
made after this fashion. Laces, or hand-embroideries in wash silks 
of the same or other colors, will trim these goods fashionably. The 
model to the slip is in five sizes for children from two to six years 
of age, and costs 7d. or 15 cents. It is further illustrated at Child's 
figure No, 2 upon page 294 of this DeLinearor. 

Fieure No. 21.—(Consisting of basque No. 7525, also repre- 
sented with a simple finish on page 275 of this DeLingator; and 
skirt No, 7524, which is pictured with more elaborate decorations on 
page 280).—A twilled woolen goods, that is not too heavy for 
Midsummer rambles or for travelling, is shown by this illustra- 
tion of two stylish new models. The skirt is of walking length 
and hangs in perfection of folds at the back, and fits the front 
and sides of the figure at the belt with entire satisfaction. Its 
hem is intended for the most elaborate of ornamentation when 
desired, and also for charming dresses that have no skirt trim- 
mings at all. The right edge of its left front-drapery assumes a 
diagonal direction from right to left and is shirred to form a ruffle. 
Both front-draperies are slsited up into the side-back seams. The 
over-draperies of the back are full and plaited to the belt, and hang in 
two graceful ovals that are partly formed by the shaping and partly 
by the center under-looping. This skirt model is stylish for grena- 
dines, mulls, tissues, etc., etc., over silks or satins, and also for foul- 
ards, buntings, nun’s-cloths and other woolens. It may be edged 
with fringes, laces or plaitings. Its pattern is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents, 

The novel and stylish basque is superbly shaped by bust and 
under-arm darts, and also by under-arm, center and side-form seams. 
It is cut deeper under the arms than in front, and is extended 
upon the outer edges of its under-arm pieces so as to be plaited 
upward beneath the butterfly backs. The latter aoquetries are 
especially pretty for light textures or semi-transparent fabrics, 
Whether black, white or colored. Waist-line buttons, or lace or 
satin rosettes to take the place of buttons, finish the looping of the 
back handsomely. For grenadines or mulls, the butterfly may be 
lace-bordered, though it ig also stylish when bound with satin or 
with the dress goods. Broad cambric or linen collars and cuffs, 
edged with lace or embroidery, enliven this costume when it is of 
the plainest completion and the least pretentious of materials. This 
basque model is in thirteen sizes for ladics from twenty-eight to 


forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. A further 
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illustration of both basque and skirt are given of Ladies" figure No 
14 on page 258 of this DELINEaror. 

Ficure No. 22.—(Consisting of costume No. 7548, also shown ir 
two materials and with another style of decoration om page 265 oi 
this magazine).—Surah and woolen goods are here pietaresque!; 
combined by a stylish new model that is far less complieated tha 
the picture would seem to intimate. The costume is cut in Princes 
shape by all the most effective and approved bust and under-arz: 
darts, and by under-arm, center and side-form seams that are grac~ 
fully curved. The last three extend but a little way below i- 
waist-line, and the material below their terminations is folded unde 
to provide ampleness to the back of the costume, which is arrange: 
in most picturesque draperies by side-plaits laid in its front edges. 
A back-breadth is joined to the fronts of the Princess and plaited tc 
an invisible belt to complete the skirt portion of the eostume. 1: 
the front is attached a cross-drapery that is deeply slashed a: := 
lower edge, and above these slashes it has three upright ehusters 
shirrs. This drapery is surmounted by a plaited drapery, which » 
very effective and becoming whether it be of the same ag tl 
costume or in contrast with it. The body of the dress is finish: 
with a tiny standing collar, above a long turn-back collar that forr. 
a Pompadour outline in front. The skirt is trimmed by deep pisi'- 
ing arranged in clusters of box and side plaits and overtaid witt: 
band of decorative fabric. 

For India silks, pongees, foulards, chénes and plain silks co:- 
bined, and for grenadines over satins or Surahs, no walking « 
dancing dress can have a more stylish shape or be adapted to m” 
picturesqueness of decoration than the one here described. T= 
slashed drapery may have fringe upon each of its tabs, or ie 
ruffles may be arranged about them, or pipings in a cluster of coi: 
may be adopted, if ornamentation be preferred to a plain completi:: 
This costume model is in thirteen sizes for ladies from tweatr- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 3 cez:: 
Another illustration of it is afforded at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on pa> 
250 of this DeLINEaTorR. 

Ficure No, 23.—(Consisting of costume No. 7537, which is farthz 
illustrated in another fabric, with different trimmings, on page 2% 
of this magazine).—One of our most attractive costume-models f _ 
a little girl is shown in fine cotton momie cloth by this figure [I 
graceful and seasonable outlines, to say nothing of the smal] ama:: 
of effort required for its construction and the comfort which ite shar ; 
will afford to little wearers, commend it to ladies of taste. It: 
cut somewhat in sack shape, and its ampleness is drawn to near t: 
size of the little figure by clusters of gathers that are made mm tle 
back and front quite low down upon the usual sash-line. A b+. 
plaiting, attached to a binding, is added beneath and gives sufficieti 
depth to the dress. Slashes are made at the ends of the Lines «: 
gathers, to permit the sash to pass through and tie at one side. Ti 
costume buttons in front, and a becoming and fashionable broad cc. | 
lar completes the neck. Ruches may be added to the throat a: | 
wrists, at pleasure. The hems of both the upper and lower parta«: | 
the costume may be finished plainly or trimmed richly, according ‘ 
the fabric and uses of the dress. 

This is a charming style for wash silks, wash woolens, prints, n3:- 
sooks, linens, mulls, and, indeed, all varieties of materials interd= 
for children's wear. The model to the costume is in seven sizes ! 
girle from three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The little hat is of straw, and is trimmed with a ribbon in ss!!: 
fashion. : 

Ficure No. 24.—(Consisting of costume No. 7545, also pictured. 
in another fabric, with different decorations, on page 268 of t: 
De.ineator).—A_ polonaise in grenadine, with a silk skirt, is sho™ 
by this illustration, although the handsome new model is que 
attractive for all other grades of seasonable dress goods. Ms: 
ladies will choose silk or satin for their skirts and trim them © 
grenadines, nun’s-cloths, silk mulls, etc., and line only the uf 
part of the polonaise with the skirting fabric, leaving its sty: 
draperies in graceful freedom and airiness. The design of the ss# 
portion of this costume is finely proportioned with approved fr: 
and side gores, and also by fitting darts at the belt. It hasa bas 
breadth, that is gathered at the top and is shirred part-way dow? 
hold its ampleness in permanent elegance. It is trimmed with” 
fles, ag illustrated. | 

The polonaise is fitted with the customary bust and under-s: 
darts, and by effectively curved under-arm, center and _ side-f" 
seams. The latter three extend but a little way below the ws 
line, and the fullness thus provided is folded under in plaits ! 
back is then so quaintly and charmingly draped that a corner !2 
upon the center of the skirt in graceful elegance. Its edges 4 
hemmed or faced, and the deep front is bordered with !ace and * 
upward in four cross-plaits, above and below which the gares 
closes with buttons. The throat is completed by a standing 
although a ruching of lace ig equallyfashionable for thin fbr 

This is a style of costume that-will be much-liked for wash f° | 
because its draperies can be so easily loosened and replaced fer 
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‘pan Perhaps it is because June bears to us the sweetest of all the airs 
af Summer time that a lady of taste and sentiment instinctively 
lesires to prepare her raiment to greet its queenliness, She may 
10t be able to follow the suggestions of her inarticulate guide in this 
reparation ;. but, all the same, the wish to costume herself in accord 
Uyith the beauties of June is in her thought. If wishes were potent, 
& ihe would dress as beautifully as Nature clothes the fields) The 
_jesigns provided to shape her toilettes for the Summer that is just 
; |. Jawning, are quaint, pretty and novel, and, best of all, in pleasing 
aarmony with the time of the year. The styles of one June sug- 
yoy. (est stately lilies; those of another remind us of roses; and others 
__-Again, of the crinkled, wrinkled petals of the poppy; and so on and 
on. The fashions of this June provide suggestions of many blos- 
& (.soms, but, most of all, of the poppy, by the many tiny shirrings that 
adorn both outer wraps and indoor raiment. 


rae 
FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


| | The differences between ladies’, misses’ and girls’ garments are 
much less marked this season than usual, which fact will afford sat- 

isfaction to all ages. The lady will appear fresher—which is some- 
, yy thing to be desired—and the very small lady will gather dignity to 
ies sher ttle self by her resemblance to her mamma. 

Laptes’ CostumMes.—There are three designs for ladies’ costumes, 
~ and all of them are novelties. Two of them are intended for all 
; \, Sorts of summery fabrics, both for the house and street, while the 
"third is in distinguished style for promenades, travelling in cool 
_ Weather, etc. 
we’ The first novelty is intended for nun’s-vailing, foulards, mulls, 
22° cambrics and any other soft, seasonable goods in black, white or any 
» #8" of the delicate shades. Its round waist has a shirred top that re- 

sembles a broad, ornamental collar. Below the bust, between the 
pif Side-form fitting seams both back and front, there are many cross- 
__ 4 shirrings that terminate beneath the belt. The top of the drapery, 
gm’ Which is at the back only, is also deeply shirred, and decorative 
, shirrings and puffs appear upon the front and other portions of the 
_ Skirt. The latter additions leave a ruffle or flounce to finish the hem 
. Of the dress, The wrists are ornamented with shirred cuff-facings. 
ae Much lace may be intermingled with these puffs and shirrings, 
“©” though the costume is stylish with only its puffs and ruffles. For 
7". dancing dresses and garden parties, this fashion will be much 
s*. admired, , : 
| The second model, which is equally elegant in style and equally 
_, hovel in appearance, will be used for the same purposes and for the 
*" same fabrics, It has a gored skirt, that is fitted at the hips and 
, Tangs gracefully. A drapery that is shirred perpendicularly, and 
go another that is double-pointed, are applied to the upper front and 
5 aides of the skirt, and the drapery is much wrinkled by a cluster of 
shirrs iff front and upturned plaits at the side. The hem of the skirt 
-*, 8 Datrowly trimmed by plaitings and a shirred, surmmunting puff. 
"| ‘phe over-dress is a perfectly fitted basque, that is double-pointed in 
i, ‘Tont and has a long, beautifully draped polonaise-back: Its sleeves 
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will be cut long or short and finished to suit the fabric, the uses of 
the dress and the ages of its wearers, For grenadines and silks or 
satins combined, no model can be more stylish. Laces or fringes 
may form the trimmings. 

The other new dress-design is cut like a half-long, stylishly fitted 
Princess that is properly extended to walking depth by a deep kilt. 
About the figure, and concealing the seam that attaches the kilt to 
the Princess, are shaw]l-shaped draperies, the upper corners of which 
are caught up over the side-backs and tipped with tassels. Ribbons 
or other ornaments may be added instead of tassels, if preferred. A 
military collar completes the neck, and a double coachman’s cape 
with a rolling collar is also part of the model. Tweeds, Cheviots 
and Summer camel’s-hair goods will be among the favorite fabrics 
for this model. For mourning costumes, it will be a suitable and 
fashionable design, its simple completion and artistically plain yet 
elegant outlines adapting it to such raiment. Stitched or plain edges 
are its especial characteristics, and yet there is no reason why the 
costume should not be richly decorated if its wearer desire it. 

Lapies’ ADJUSTABLE, SHIRRED Wrapprer.—A pretty model for 
ladies that are not too stout has shirrings about its neck and again 
at its waist-line, and a ribbon or other girdle may be added to draw 
the garment sufficiently close to the figure. It has a slight train, 
and its nicely shaped seams adapt it to wash fabrics quite as much 
as to those elegant materials that brides and young mothers delight 
to wear upon all suitable occasions. All its edges may be fin- 
ished by ruches of ravelled silk, lace-bordered goods, or plaitings, 
ruffles, ete. 

Lapies’ House Dress.—This design is grace itself. It is cut in 
Princess shape, with a single front dart and a wide section contain- 
ing an under-arm dart, thus providing for a convenient use of nar- 
row goods if such should be preferred. It has curved closing edges, 
and extra fullness is left upon both its center and side-back seams, 
affording ampleness to its graceful demi-train. Side-pockets and a 
rolling collar complete the model. No decorations are required for 
its hem, and yet any fashionable trimming may be added- to it at 
pleasure. For prints or cloths, mulls or nainsooks, cashmeres, foul- 
ards or silks, no style is more elegant. It is close-fitting, but may 
be made looser to suit the wishes of its wearer. 

Lapigs’ Potonaise,—A polonaise, with suggestions and character- 
istics of the Jersey, will delight many of our most fashionable 
patrons. The back has French fitting seams, with extra widths cut 
upon them to fold under in box-plaits and hems. It is long, square 
at the lower edge and draped at the center and sides. Its front is 
like a deep basque that is handsomely fitted by single bust darts and 
under-arm gores, and its curved front edges are laced together. A 
simulated lacing is used as a decoration along the center seam. To 
this basque is attached a deep drapery, that.is laid in three upturned 
cross-plaits and in fabric may be hike or unlike the remainder of the 
garment. The sleeves may be long or in half-length, and may be 
completed to suit the taste. To wear over skirts of the same or in 
contrast, this will be a favorite garment for Midsummer., Thick 
and thin goods combined will be popular in this shape. The sleeves 
may be without linings and correspond with the dranery, if the lat- 
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ter be of Spanish lace or brocade. 


at pleasure. 
Laptes’ Sarrrep Wrap.—Wraps, with sleeves that suggest ecclesi- 


astical garments, will be popular for a long time to come, but for 

ummer wear they have less depth and certain other differences of 
shape, to vary them from the immense garments of the same style 
which first appeared. A charming and novel device for a new wrap 
is in demi-length, with a double effect. It is shirred about the neck 


Laces or fringes may be added, 
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Fievks No. 1.—Lapigs’ STREET 
COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 886.) 


| and finished by a full ruche. 


7 under-front closes with buttons and button-holes. 


\ the figure by ties that are knotted over the front. 


model will be stylish and popular for a long time to come. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—LADIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 837.) 


Its sleeves are of ampie width, and its 
A cluster of 


shirrings is made at the belt-line of the back, which is held close to 
Sash-ends of the 

goods or of ribbon may droop from the shirring, and the edges of 
| the garment may be trimmed with lace, passementerie beadings or 
fringe.’ For Surahs, satins, satins de Lyon or woolen materials, this 


Lapres' Utsreretrse.—This pretty design for an outer-garmat}! 
resembles a coachman’s coat. It has a rolling collar, a double sho? # 
der-cape, double pocket-laps, and a short lap ag the center sem, :4 
which is left open for a few inches. It is double-breasted, and y}# 
elegantly curved at its fitting seams. It is not as long as the Ulta §4 
is easier to carry when walking, and somewhat more dressy in x a 
pearance. For all goods that are chosen for coats, and also for mo@ !! 

4s 


hairs, India silks and linens to wear as “ dusters,” this model 
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FIGURE No. 3.—LADIBES' 
CosTUME. 


(For Description see Page 337.) 


stitchings or under-facings. 


Lapies’ Caps.—A short, 
are concealed beneath a wide, shawl collar, is just introdu 


prettily fastened with knotted ties upon the bust. It is a 
model for all sorts of dress goods to complete a costume, 
decoration will be chosen to harmonize with its texture. 
and muslins, grenadines and-tissues, satins, cashmeres, Sur 


meet with general favor. Its edges will be plainly finished with 
round cape, fitted by shoulder darts 


stylish 
and it 
Malls 


shs and 


i 


~~ Mey do, and yet each one is within the limits of present fashion. 
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ulards will be equally popular in this shape, and so aiso will 
ints, linens, Cheviots and Tweeds, with stitched edges, ruffles, 
:es, fringes or embroideries as decorations. 

Lapiss’ Sack.—A new model fora sack that may be chosen for 
e dressing-room, the breakfast-table or the street, according to its 
bric and completion, is just published. It has a medium depth, is 
ted by side-back seams to the shoulders, and has a narrow sack- 
ont shaped by effective under-arm seams, For cambrics with 
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figure by clusters of shirrs taken where the fitting darts are usually 
placed. To its neck is added a deep, shirred, collar-like ornament 
that is completed by a lace plaiting or ruffle, which may be upturned 
and caught to position. A narrow collar stands about the neck, and 
a shirred band, etc., complete the sleeve to correspond with the 
shirred collar. The added trimming material may differ from the 
basque, with pretty effect. If it be of tissue or lace, or of diaph- 
anous embroidery, the basque material may be cut away underneath. 
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FiauRB No. 4.—Lapres’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 388.) 


Hamburgs, for flannels and cashmeres with laces or embroideries, 


ae for suit goods to be completed in harmony with the dress it is to 


se a) this model will have a large and deserved patronage. 
ADIgS Basgues.—There are five new models for these favorite 
garments, and they cannot well differ from each other more than 


oy are all unusually attractive. One of these models has a per- 
y fitted back, with two deep poiate, Its front is adjusted to the 
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FicgvurE No. 5.—Lapies’ House Costume. 
(For Description see Page 338.) 


Another new basque design has seams to the shoulders benind, 
between which shirrings are arranged from top to bottom. Each 
side of the front is deep, and shirrs, instead of darts, do duty in fit- 
ting it, the adjustment at the shoulder being obtained by plaits 
laid close to the neck. The skirts of the front are deep, lined with 
contrasting color and turned upward across the hips, and the twe 
parts join at the back under a knot formed of graceful folds. The 
sleeve above the elbow, is in.one wide( piece, which is fulled at the 
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top and gathered at the bottom, where it is joined to a regularly 
fitted lower part. A ruffle and a broad band, with a bow, conceal 
the joining, and the lower sleeve extends to ‘the wrist, but may be 
so finished that it can be added and laid aside at pleasure. For all 
varieties of soft goods either thick or thin, this style of basque will 
be much admired. Its lower sleeve will often be seen in contrast 
with the basque and like the facings. 

Another style of basque has its short sides added by curved hip 
seams. It is beauti- 
fully adjusted to the 
figure, and its back 
resembles the body 
of a riding habit, 
with its dress-coat 
skirts and waist-line 
buttons. Its front is 
short and _ double- 
pointed. <A _ rolling 
collar, and_ sleeves 
turned up to form 
cuffs, complete it. It 
is a charming device 
for goods of any 
quality or texture 
from a hair-line ging- 
ham or chambrey to 
a rich satin brocade. 

Another model, 
suitable for cloths or 
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linens, cambrics or 
satins, is superbly 
shaped. It has a 


curved front edge 
and a single dart to 
fit its bust, under-arm 
darts at the sides, 
and five seams at the 
back, the middle three 
extending only a little 
below the waist-line 
and the fabric below 
them folding under 
to form two outside 
box-plaits. The front 
may be cut away, 
and all edges may be 
plainly finished. 
Another model is 
for a tucked basque 
that is belted. <A 
series of tucks is 
taken at each side of 
the center of its front 
and back, and the 
under-arm gores are 
so carefully curved 
that, with the aid of 
the belt, the basque 
is sufficiently shaped 
to the figure A 
pocket may be made 
of the goods and at- 
tached to the belt, or 
a girdle and pocket of 
some contrasting ma- 
terial may take their 
place. A rolling col- 
lar completes the 
neck. For nun’s-vail- 
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the lower edge of each falls in a broad ruffle that may be lined » 
contrasting fabric. This lining, and a part of the trimming a 
skirt, may be like the fabric of the side-gores. . The drapery of 
back is long, turned up underneath at its lower edge, and sewe 
the skirt. It is draped at the sides, and a bow of the contras 
fabric or the skirt goods may be placed upon a short cross-shirr m 
about half-way down. This model will be very attractive for c 
binations of thick and thin goods, and also for any two or r 
varieties of fal 
or tints. 

The other +: 
model is especi: 
handsome for tt! 
goo but is : 

stylish for lighter 

HINA terials. Its bs 
oy i drapery is sl:irred 
| en Whi Wild the top and ha 
i bil fo all its edg 

| Ml aving been plain 

MY il i | a We finished. The fro» 

si | urapery is COM pcs 
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of two sections, whi 
cross over the bh 
at one side and f: 
apart below. Bo 
parts have their cut 
edges laid up in plaits | 
and their lapped edges 
may be laced 37 
ther. All the ede 
of the draperies mar 
be finished by line 
of stitching, and 
knife-plaiting or bex- 
plaiting of the gous 
or of wide soutache 
may be set beneath 
the lower edge of the 
skirt. 

Lapres’ Over 
Sxirt.—A charming | 
new design for a 
over-skirt of any fab- 
ric has a narrow cen- 

. ter panel, which : 
broadest at its lower 
edge and fringe- 
trimmed across its 
end. The front-drap- 
ery is deeply slashed 
at the center below 
the panel and sbirred 
under the end of the 
latter, and its side 
edges are laid up in 
plaits where they join 
the back-drapery. 
The latter is plaited 
to the belt and draped 
at the sides, and nb- 
bon bows or other 
ornaments may be 

laced over the drap- 
ings, with _ stylish 
effect. Tissues or 
grenadines, with 3 
panel of thick goods, 

or one that is em- 
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ings, buntings, cam- broidered, or fringe 
brics, prints, ging- HEE or lace trimmed, will 
hams, linens, tissues, ELA ‘sf cnt be very fashionable. 
grenadines, foulards, Lapres’ Comsixa- 
silks, zephyr-cloths, Fiaure No. 6.—Lapres’ Mus~in Costume.—(For Description see Page 338.) TION CorsET-CovER 
etc., this basque model AND Demi-TRAINepD 


will be in equal favor. 

Lapres’ Watkine Sxrrts.—There are two-fresh and stylish models 
for the fashionable promenade skirt. Both of them are over-draped, 
and both are carefully gored and fitted to the hips in front and at the 
sides. Their back-breadths are gathered to a belt. 

One of these skirts is usually ‘made with its side- -gores In contrast 
with the other parts. Its front-gore is overlaid with two plaited 
and shirred sections, the sides of which are slashed and plaited to 
form cross-draperies that are drawn up over the side-gores and 
fastened at the side-back seams, The center sections overlap, and 


Sxirt.—More and 
more are our patrons pleased with under-garments so combined 
that one article will serve as two or more. The fitting of basques 
and costumes over the hips is performed with more ease and more 
satisfactory results when there are no skirt-bands to break the 
curves of the figure, and, besides, the processes of robing are simpli- 
fied. A new model for a demi-train skirt and a corset-cover in oue 
gartgent, is shaped as if it were a low-necked, short-sleeved Princess, 
The demi-train may be cut off for skirts that are to be worn with 
walking dresses, and the7garment-thay be completed as ‘plainly or es 
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““hiy as its wearer chooses. All varieties of skirtings, from firm 
~~ ttons to nainsooks and from cashmeres to wash silks, will be 
-osen for its shape. | 
*:Lapres’ Nigut—Dress, with Yoxe.—This new model is made with 
' 3ack front and has a yoke at the back, to which is gathered a full 
~' dy-portion. Its fronts are tucked for ornament. This is a simple 
*-d serviceable fashion for a gown of the richest or plainest fabrics, 
‘>d may be completed accordingly. Lonsdale cambric is a favorite 
ection for Summer 
‘aar, being cooler 
an muslin, more 
“+ reeable than linen, 
< d quite low-priced. 
», Lapres’ Drawers. 
>..A new model for 
«. sely fitting draw- 
~-3 of cotton, linen, 
»:k or flannel, is in- , 
» duced this month. 
~aey are sewed to a 
. nd, which buttons 
one side. They 
eof nearly the 
~ me size both back 

d front, and are 

» .sy and comfortable. 
» , amburgs and strong 
.. .es are suitable gar- 
... tures, but simplicity 
, their use is advised. 
extra length be al- 
wed, the hem edges 
. ay be gathered to 
.. nds for Winter. 
_, Lapres’ BATHING 
_ ostuMe.—Our new 
, odel for a bathing 
iit has many ad- 
~ antages over its pre- 
—ecessors. Its deep 
oke fits the shoul- 
ars easily and hand- 
_mmely, and its sailor 
_dllar is very becom- 
~~ ig. The drawers are 
~“mple in width and 
~ wy be lengthened 
~ rshortened at their 
“wer edges. They 
re extended to form 
“ae body and are 
oined to the yoke 
“~y gathers, and the 
“hort skirt, which 
“day also be length- 
‘ned or shortened at 
“ts hem, is gathered 
‘0 the belt and added 
“fter the drawers 
-iave been buttoned 
‘own the front. This 
‘nethod of construc- 
“lon provides an - 
= vasler way of drying 
i” he costume and per- 
Its the skirt, to con- 
“Tast in color with 
‘> he remainder of the 
‘dress, = =The collar, 
y culls and skirt may 
» 9 of a shade con- 
“Tasting with the 
nv? ‘Tawers, yoke and 
3 sleeves, which latter 
\* Tay be long or short, 
[x cording to taste. 
-) ‘light-colored costumes of flannel are favorites at present. Cream- 
:! Thite combined with scarlet, beige color and scarlet, old gold and 
x “ale blue, and, indeed, all other combinations of tints that do not 
ae wee ¢ sea and are becoming to the wearers, will be in use this 

Q. 

f La3tes’ Sux-Boxnet.—For real protection and demure coquetry, 
28 slatted sun-bonnet of cambric, chambrey or hair-line gingham, 
«) 488 Qever been excelled. An improved model for this bonnet for 
‘yf Muntry wear, ig just issued, and is certain to become a lasting 
se 
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FiguRE No. 7.—LaptEs’ COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 339.) 
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favorite. Its colors, its finish and its ribbons may be as pretty 
as one chooses. 

Lapies’ Mornina Cap.—A convenient and stylish model for the 
breakfast cap has long been desirable. The one just issued is appro- 
priate for any fabric which Fashion suggests, but, at present, printed 
or large-dotted organdies in soft colors, with lace or plaited borders 
and bows of the organdy, are favorites for young ladies. Older 
ladies wear white lawn and gay ribbons. This model, with its 
explanations and di- 
rections printed upon 
its label, will be a de- 
light to our patrons. 


FASHIONS FOR 
MISSES. 
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Misses’ CostuMEs. 
—There are two new 
and charming designs 
issued this month 
for misses’ costumes. 
One of them is cut 
somewhat in Princess 
style and closes at 
the back. The nov- 
elty of this model 
consists in the shape 
of the center of its 
back below the clos- 
ing buttons, where it 
forms a deep, oval 
drapery with cascade 
revers at the side, and 
falls over the extend- 
ed side-backs, which 
pass beneath it to 
complete the skirt 
portion. The front- 
drapery, which is cut 
in four deep points, 
is attached to the 
Princess by a cross 
seam and is draped 
by upward-turning 
plaits at its back 
edges. The sleeves 
and the skirt hem 
may be completed to 
suit the taste. Plait- 
ings, ruffles, stitched 
bands, fringes, etc., 
are suited to the at- 
tractive shape of this 
dress. The neck or 
bust may be outlined 
by trimmings in 
Pompadour fashion, 
and may even be cut 
away and _ perhaps 
filled in with another 
color, at pleasure. 
This costume model 
is adapted to all sorts 
of dress goods that 
properly belong to 
the miss. 

The other dress 
model has a_ baby 
waist that is shirred 
to a belt and finished 
with a deep yoke, 
which may be plain or 
elaborate, according 
to taste. If two fabrics 
be chosen, the yoke 
may be in contrast with the material to which it is gathered. Stripes, 
combined with prints, are charming when arranged in this manner. 
The skirt hangs nicely and is properly fitted at the front and sides. 
The back-breadth has ample fullness, and a sash may be knotted 
about the waist, to fall over its folds. For mulls, Summer woolens, 
prints, silks, linens and cottons, with ruffles that are lace-edged or 
simply hemmed, this model is one of the marked attractions of the 
season. , 

Misses’ Ficav.—A dainty. and picturesque) little shoulder-orna~ 
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ment to complete a costume of wash foods or rich fabrics, is one of 
this season’s prettiest fashions for misses, as well as for ladies. The 
new fichu-model is short and pointed at the back, has fitting darts 
~ over the shoulders, and terminates in long tabs that may be tied in 
front or may cross the breast and lap under a fancy pin at the back. 
To be made of washable goods and trimmed with wash laces or ruffles, 
or of cotton materials, with fringes as decorations, this fichu model 
will receive extended patronage. 

Misses’ Basque.—A new basque-model for wash fabrics or for any 
flexible dress goods is drawn in to fit the figure by a deep cluster of 
shirrings behind and by two other clusters in front. The shirrs serve 
instead of fitting seams 
and darts, and may have 
linings beneath to compel 
them to remain in per- 
manent position. This 
basque will be trimmed 
in harmony with whatever 
skirt it is made to accom- 
pany, unless it be intend- 
ed for wear with various 
skirts. Fancifully finished 
edges, underlaid with laces, 
are pretty and decorative, 
but the garment may be 
stitched or embroidered 
on the hems, or may 
be simply bordered with 
printed bands. 

Misses’ Over-Skirt.— 
An_ over-skirt makes it 
convenient to lengthen: a 
skirt at its top for grow- : ae at ce 
ing misses, and it is some- OS eee 2 
times easier for the laun- | hf: 3 
dress to manage a separ- 
ate skirt and over-skirt 
than if the latter were .a 
permanent drapery. The 
newest over-skirt model is 
very picturesque and at- 
tractive. The deep point 
formed at one side by the 
front-drapery has a small- 
er point between itself and 
the back, and the latter is 
also draped to form a 
point, which falls at the 
center and is very pictur- 
esque. The front is cross- 
wrinkled, and, with the 
back, is becomingly bunch- 
ed up at the side seams. 
This bunching can be 
easily let out for the 
laundry and drawn up 
again for subsequent 
wear. The edges of the 
garment may be _lace- 
trimmed, hemmed, piped, 
or otherwise completed 
to suit the fabric and the 
remainder of the costume. 

Misses’ Apron.—A pret- 
ty little bib-apron, with 
side-front darts and fancy 
pockets, has a new model 
just issued. It may have 
bows upon its pockets to 
complete its coquettish- 
ness, if its wearer choose. 
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It will be selected for FicguRE No. 8.—Labies’ MORNING TOILETTE.—(For Description see Page 339.) whether thick or th 


muslins, mulls, linens, silks 
and light or black cashmeres, with laces, braids, embroideries or 
ruffles as its decorations. 

Misses’ Batuine Suit.—The new model for the bathing dress of 
the miss is superior in many ways to its predecessors. Its ample 
drawers have shirrs near their hems that permit the feet to pass 
through. The tops of the drawers are sewed flatly underneath the 
waist-line of the blouse, and are then drawn to the size of the figure 
by a tape inserted in a casing sewed under the joining. The sleeves 
may be long or short, and their lower edges are generally completed to 
correspond with the bottoms of the drawers. The top of the blouse 
fits the shoulders smoothly, and a wide collar decorates it. Gay colors, 
with darker or lighter soutache, or with bias cachemire bands stitched 


to position upon them, will be the favorite styles for misses’ bat 
costumes. White flannels that are part cotton will be preferred 
all wools, because they do not shrink so much. Sea-bathing § 
likely to be more than ever the keene8t of pleasures at sea-< 
resorts this Summer. 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


Little ladies this season are likely to be more attractive than e 
There is a quaintness in the models devised for their uses ths 
gratifying to mammas who make the outfits of their little girls : 

yet their costumes are 1 
: exhaustive to the dr 
maker nor bothersome 
the wearers. With apy 
ent elaborateness, there § 
really so much simplic 
of detail that no lady» 
hesitate to cut and m 
her little daughter's ve 
best dresses by th 
models, which are clear 
and carefully explained 
their printed labels. 

Griris’ CostumEs.— 
girl has four distinct 1 
elties among her ces! 
models for this month, 
one of them is calle! 
dress. 

The first costume bis 
narrow front in sack sh 
and a finely curved b 
that closes with butt: 
These sections are deep! 
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and each piece is shirr 
across near its end 1 
fill the spaces thus forme 
a short, box-plaited sk 
is bound at the top 
sewed to the under s 
of the dress. A sash-li 
piece is attached to 
left shoulder and is fs 
ened by loops low de 
under the right arm. 
sash and skirt may be 
contrast with the dre 
if desired. For any % 
goods, such as foulari 
momie cloths, crépe clot 
cambrics, cashmeres | 
wash silks, this is a char 
ing model. It permits 
any fashionable garnitut 

Another costume is © 
in sack fashion in fron 
where it closes with but 
tons. Its bias, sack-like~ 
back is partially and pres - 
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Uy My fee il d to the figure 
Wy Yl Mi Me == : tily curved to the fgu 
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by deep clusters of shim§_ 


Nyy Yi Uy 2 made upon the side-bset! 
y “Yj yD = dart pasta. Long, quaint 
- Mcayy Y ff aa = tabs or bretelles pass ovet | 
= ee : the shoulders and tie ! 

: — = a single knot both bse 
a and front. Its style adap 
3 the model to all variet 

of girlish dress goo“ 


It has side-pockets, © 
the dress is generally a happy thought for both maker and wear 
A new costume-model for all sorts of summery goods wheth 
printed or plain, has a deep yoke to which a very deep blouse ' 
gathered. It closes in front with buttons. The bottom of the blow . 
is lyon to a fitted, short skirt, about the top of which is tied Y 
sash, with the blouse drooping over it. This skirt may be ruffled. 
otherwise ornamented. The sleeves are full and shirred at the 
and bottom, and are completed at the wrists to harmonize with ts 7 
lower edge of the skirt portion. For cashmeres, with Hamburg ™), 
fles as decorations, this will be a dainty dress. Ais 
Still another model has a-deep front;that is slightly adjusted te 
darts. Its baek.is finely ¢uryed)andCis, shortened for the inser, 
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‘fa deep Spanish flounce that completes the outlines of the gar- pleasure because of its prettiness and comfort. The top of the wide 

“<“yent. Sash-ends of the goods or of ribbon are attached to the side- drawers is sewed flatly underneath the waist-line of the blouse, and 

“ack seams, and, when tied, they conceal the joining seam of the under the joining is sewed a casing in which is inserted a tape to 

‘‘sounce. The wrists and,hem will be ornamented or plain, according bring the drawers to the size of the figure. A belt is placed about 
) the fabric and uses of the dress. The model is fine enough for the waist, and the short sleeves may be lengthened at pleasure. 
oliday costumes and simple enough for play dresses for the country. The sailor collar and all the edges may be decorated by narrow bias 

*~ Gms’ Over—Dress.—A most attractive little design for an over- cachemire bands or by worsted braids. In blue, old-gold, cream- 
ress of dotted Swiss, tissue, mull, fo''ard, wash silk, cashmere or white or scarlet, this suit is attractive and fashionable. 


“eambric, is just issued, It is cut low at the neck, and is sleeveless. Giris’ Bonner.—Of wadded cashmere or silk, of piqué or perhaps 
‘tg shaping is com- of silk-lined, dotted 
“vleted by a dart in muslin, a charming 


little bonnet may be 
very easily made by 
our new model. It 
may have a lace bor- 
der inside its plaited 
brim, and a rosette 
of lace combined with 
ribbons may trim its 
front, with other rib- 
bons prettily arranged 
upon it. For sea and 
other travelling, noth- 
ing can be made pret- 
tier, more appropriate 
or more comfortable. 


‘sont, another under 
oo ye arm, an arching 
«onder-arm seam, a 
ve de-back dart seam 
extending to below 
Jee waist-line, and 
“.urved closing edges, 
«:e¢low which latter 
we ae extra fullness is 
| » ded under in plaits. 
vipts sides are laid up 
1 ample draping- 
vr laits that may be 
»: tached for the laun- 
«ry. Ribbons upon 
«» he shoulders, laces or ih Luh Gee | NENG EY é rN ! 
-. files upon the edges, OS: Sie NE Le NS Vy adr WT ae 
‘~nd a sash tied grace- ie 7 i Yi bien : SSE SA a ol Ee 
. ally about the waist, 
..‘- omplete it with ele- 
,~» ance. It will be a 
,. avorite over-dress PNA eae ere 
», or dinners and holi- "altel (Ne De) Lacan WAH 

»~ lays. The simplicity Dre he a | I 


FASHIONS FOR 
CHILDREN. 


The models for 
very small people are 
designed with great 
care and exceedingly 
., fits completion will good taste. Happily, 
jecllure the mamma to ss Pe yf | Na || NF! i Aly | they are equally fash- 
.,, pake several dresses | PAS AIRE RN | | | an AN NC 8 OE i i eee ionable for both boys 
tke it for Summer EU iiiSaa | ae WY ERE = and girls, which fact 
wear, ‘It is pretty ,/ sRMeemmlle rejoices ee reene of 
., ¢nough for all occa- many mothers. 
ef ae and in. inex- Cuprey’s — Cos- 
_.densivefabricsis plain = mit AY ICO i oe tumrs.—There —_ are 
~anoughfor every-day | === iT RS O°} Keine a two handsome and 

nee. = — ANY : convenient dress- 
a ae ee iil We ||| Ait ol (arm tl models just issued 
.,«LUBBARD” CroakK.— J = OO ee con v8 i in nny innil for both sexes. One 
~ For riding and tray- 
_, élling, the little girl 
_ Tequiresan outer-gar- 
ment both for warmth 
_ and as a protection 
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I) Ni \ SON cy i long sleeves. It has 
Hil | a yoke, and its slip- 
—= like lower or main 
part is tucked down 
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_ from dust, quite as ey : AS peta memes ah cele as far as the _belt- 

- Much as if she were TT SS SL QA BE ee a ee, ae line. These tucks are 
older. A pretty, long HHA . LQ QC Be (ei, 3 ie opened and flattened 
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cloak, with shirrings v ZEN i AQ Ea ee ae to form little box- 
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* about its little man- 
~, Garin sleeves, clus- 
ters of shirrs at the 
.. Waist-line of the back 
“and front, and still 
~~ another cluster low 
“ down in the front, is 
ha of ne the attractions Wage of all sorts, 
he season. Its A | = this slip is more con- 
fabriemay be camel’s- ‘ | | | ae aS — venient when a sash 
ir, cashmere, mo- Y | i ; a is not worn than were 
air, India silk, cham- its predecessors ; and, 
ey, linen or cam- besides, its style is a 

«. Ribbon bows novelty. 


plaits. Extra widths 
are added’ below the 
hips at the seams, to 
fold under in tiny 
plaits and _ provide 
breadth for the little 
garment. For wash 
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may be added as orna- 3 = == = ——— —_ RELL NRE, scone = = ===> The  low-necked 

ments to its fronts, a sleeveless dress-model 

and also at the waist- FIGURE No. 9.—Lapres’ CostuME.—(For Description see Page 340.) is a pretty garment 
= line of its back, if that will be much 
e “a be admired. used for warm days, 
: I 


RLS’ Utsteretre.—This little garment of comfort and elegance and will also be worn over a high-necked, long-sleeved waist or 
may be made of lady’s-cloths, linens or nankeens. It has a sack guimpe in cooler weather. Its deep body is nicely tucked and is 
front that buttons its depth, a half-fitted, handsome back with a extended in depth by a wide, box-plaited or gathered ruffle, which 
center seam open at its lower part, large hip pockets, turn-back is surmounted by another of the same width. For cambrics, mulls, 
cuffs, and a coachman’s cape that is attached beneath a rolling collar lawns, cashmeres, etc., this is a most attractive little dress for both 
With rnp For travelling, riding, and evening and rainy-day boys and girls. 
wal his style of garment will be both useful and beautiful. Its Cuitp’s (uimpe.—This device has long been in use in France, for 
Completion will be plain in all varieties of goods. wear with low-necked, short-sleeved dresses, It is a tucked or 

RLS’ Batainc Costume.—A cotton-and-wool fabric, cut by our trimmed short waist of cotton or-tinen. It might very properly be 

and improved bathing-suit model for little girls, will give great’ called a very deep yoke, with:sleeves )It js put On for warmth only, 
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and is both comfortable and picturesque. Every child should 
possess one or more, if it have low-necked dresses. Our climate 
demands the adoption of the guimpe. 

CuiLp’s Bataine Dress.—This convenient garment should be 
made of flannel that will not shrink and which is not too thick. 
The new model is not altogether unlike a night-dress with legs, but 
it is more comely, because trimmer in shape. It closes with buttons 
in front, has an open sailor collar, an adjustable belt and short sleeves. 
Braids trim it prettily, if their color contrast effectively. 

Curtp’s Hat.—The material for the new hat may be white cam- 
bric or colored chambrey. Its brim is double and is filled with cords 
for stiffening. The round crown is usually corded across the top, and 
its edges are plaited to the brim, the joining seam being concealed 
‘by a lace-edged ruche of the hat material. A bow and ties of the 
same may be added. Its crown and ruche may be detached and 
replaced with little trouble when it goes to the laundry, and its 
cords do away with the necessity for much starch. This latter con- 
sideration is an important one, as it makes the hat cooler and more 
comfortable for 
the little wearer. 

INFANTS’ 
Crioak.—An im- 
proved style of 
long cloak for 
the baby is a 
close, double cir- 
cular, with a bias 
seam in each 
part behind. Its 
fronts are hand- 
somely cut away 
in a curve, and 
the neck edge of 
the under cape 
is nicely fitted 
by a few tiny 
plaits. A dainty 
turn-over collar 
is attached to 
the upper cape. 
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The materials for 22 

this wrap may Dx 

be cambrics od ie 
flounced with 5 HOP yy 
Hamburgs, cash- 4 
meres lined with , 

silk and bordered 

with laces or 

fringes, piqués 

with embroidery ys 
braids, or any 52 \ 
otber suitable O 3 
combination. 

Ribbons, or 3 
cords and tassels We 
may tie it at the co) 


throat. It is the 
prettiest device 
yet arranged for 
the cloak of an 
infant, and la- 
dies of taste and 
economy _ will 
prefer piqués to 
any other goods 
for it, because 
they are soft and 
easily washed. Corded piqués are the most favored of any variety 
of this class of goods. 
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FASHIONS FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


GeEnTLEMEN's Pajamas.—Lounging robes of the pajfamas shape 
are among the luxuries of the wardrobe whether their wearers are 
indulging in a season of indolence or invalidism. The trowsers 
of the pajamas are loose and are drawn to the size of the waist by 
a tape run into a hem at their top. Over these is worn a garment 
that is not unlike a short sack shirt with loose sleeves, The 
pajamas is a standard dress among the Japanese. Indeed, its name 
and style are altogether Oriental and luxurious. It is made of 
India silk, nankeen, flannel, or prettily printed shirting. The blouse 
is closed down its front with a fancifu arrangement of cord loops, 
but otherwise is as plainly completed as possible. Gentlemen, 
who like their comfort or who are subject to days of good-for- 
nothingism, are sure to secure a lounging dress of this description. 


Laprges’ House Dress. 
(For Description see Page 840.) — 


THE DELINEATOR. 


GENTLEMEN'S Sack Niaut—Sxirt.—A nicely-shaped, easily-fitt: 
design for a night-shirt is among the models for June, and is certa: 
of popularity. It has a turn-over collar and cuffs, and a bres: 
pocket. No lady will find difficulty in qutting and making us 
garment, and a gentleman is fussy indeed if he does not like +: 
fashioning. The wrists, collar and front may be piped or embrci<- 
ered with color or bordered with fancy Hamburgs, for the fastidin: 
and dressy sleeper. 

Boys’ Sack Nieut—Sutrt.—All that has been said of the nigh- 
shirt of the man applies equally to the new model just issued for t= 
lad. They are both finely proportioned, and are neither too cics 
nor too baggy. The boys’ shirt also has turn-back cuffs and colls, 
and a breast pocket. It demands but a trifling amount of labor fi 
its completion, unless it be ornamented, which boys’ night-shiru 
seldom are. 

Men’s Worxina Pants.—In these days, when almost every gen- 
tleman cultivates dexterity in some department of art or artizanshi;, 
a pair of working pants becomes not only a convenience but a tiz- 
saving necessity. 
By essis 
them, he ia able 
to snatch many 
odd moment 
for his hobby 
and then safely 
emerge from lis 
enthusiasm 4! 
ready to i 
whomsoever ly 
chooses.  Thes 
are easily cu 
and made, and 
may be of gray 
or blue drillings, 
or of nankeen. 


—_———_—__—> 


Fiacure No. 1— 
LADIES’ 
STREET C0 
. TUME 
(For Litnustration ee 
Page 880.) 

Ficorse No. 1. 
—(Consisting of 
skirt No, 7573 
also again illus 
trated with <« 
slight variation 
an the sae ia 
on p 350 
this ne ; and 
basque No, 7o74, 
differently rep- 
resented on page 
344).—The cos- 
tume 
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Back View. 


of camel's-har, 


satin. The skirt 
is of the familiar 
and convenient short style, and is trimmed at the bottom witha 
row of plaiting made very narrow and set under the lower edge of 
the outside, which is cut shorter than its lining to permit this arrange- 
ment of trimming. There are several rows of machine-stitching 
made above the plaiting, as a sort of heading. The back-drapery 
is composed of straight, full widths of the goods, shirred for some 
distance downward at the top; while the front-drapery includes two 
pointed sections, the right one narrower than the left, each draped 
at the back edge by upward-turning plaits, and the two overlapping 
from the top half-way down and then flaring apart. The front edge* 
of the front-drapery are bordered with a broad band of satin sewed 


on as a facing and then turned hack and blind-stitched to position — 


Their lower edges, as well as those of the back-drapery, are finished 
with rows of machine-stitching. The opering between the front 
draperies may have an ornamental over-lacing of cord with tasselled 
ends; or the edges may have olive buttons acwed to them and con- 
nected with cord loops, if the—plain cffect here illustrated be 10 
admired. The model to, the skirt )\is in mine sizes for ladies from 


pictured . 
is one of the © 
prettiest of the _ 
season’s collec | 
tion, and is made | 


trimmed _ with . 
the same and . 
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 wenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 
ents. 
_ The basque illustrates one of the newest caprices of the mode, in 
veing closely tucked both back and front. It is quite snugly fitted 
o the figure by an under-arm gore, and is then belted in as repre- 
ented, the belt being made of satin and held in place by tiny straps 
-ewed over the under-arm seams at the waist-line. The basque is 
_ dosed with button-holes and buttons, and the belt with hooks and 
—d0ps, its pointed end also slipping under a strap upon its square 
nd A bag, made of satin and cut by a pattern included with 
he basque model, is trimmed with tassels and suspended from 
“he belt at the right side, forming a very convenient and fashionable 
~eceptacle for the purse and handkerchief. A Byron collar of satin 
ompletes the neck, and demi-cuff facings of the same, supplemented 
sy buttons and outlined by machine-stitching, complete the wrists 
~ if the neat coat-sleeves. The liberty which is allowed in the selec- 
‘ ion of materials for other styles of ,dress-bodies also applies to this 
~aode. It will often be made up in wool material to wear with 
~-kirts of the same or 
- ,contrasting texture. 
~The model to it is in 
“-hirteen sizes for la- 
lies from twenty- 
‘ight to forty-six 
“aches, bust measure, 
ind costs 1s. or 25 
‘sents, 
* The bonnet is of 
‘white, fancy straw, 
and is neatly trimmed 
© with ribbon and tips. 
y o——*—_—_— 
_ Figure No, 2.—LA- 
DIES’ WALKING 
COSTUME. 
F- (For Illustration see 
: Page 330.) 


— 


_” Fieure No. 2.— 
‘Consisting of skirt 
No. 7267 and basque 
No. 7523, both of 
which are seen with- 
“out decoration on 
- their patterns; also 
‘ Ulsterette No. 7608, 
» Seen again in a dif- 
> ferent material on 
‘ page 342 of this is- 
- sue).—Cashmere of a 
- Summer quality and 
_ Ulster cloth of a 
. plaid design are the 
+ fabrics made up into 
. this stylish street 
.-Costume, and satin 
_ & Lyon is used for 
-tiimming the skirt 
_-and making the belt, 
. cuffs and collar to the 
-, basque. The skirt is 
Of the usual four- 
- gored style, and es- 
_.¢apes the ground all 
- around. It is trimmed 
_ With two bias ruffles 
_ Of satin de Lyon, the lower one quite narrow, and the upper one 
- With a heading of the same in the form of a box-plaited ruch- 
1g. Most ladies will mingle the goods with the trimming fabric in 
decorating their skirts, although the method represented and de- 
_ Scribed is both pretty and fashionable. This skirt model is in nine 
.. Sizes for ladies ee twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
, Costs Is. or 25 cents. 
. _ The basque worn under the Ulsterette is tight-fitting, but in the 
- blouse style known as the “shooting jacket” fashion. It is fitted by 
. datts at “both the front and back, and at the center of each of 
these sections is a wide box-plait, under or over which the belt 
_ May pass as preferred, openings being made under the plaits so as 
permit the former arrangement. The sleeves turn back in cuff 
(9m, and a Byron collar completes the neck. The model to this 
_» basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
- Mches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. The basque, like 
» that on figure No. 1, is often made up of mixed goods, flannel or 
»» Cheviot suiting to wear with skirts of other textures. 


ae 


LapDiEes’ ADJUSTABLE, SHIRRED WRAPPER. 
(For Description see Page 341.) 


The Ulsterette is made of plaid Ulster cloth and derives its name 
from its style and length, being really a short Ulster. It is slightly 
double-breasted to some distance below the waist-line, and is closed 
with one row of button-holes and buttons. The fitting is accom- 
Nomtn by a single bust dart, an under-arm dart, and the seams of a 

ench back. On the center-back seam, about ten or twelve inches 
from the bottom, are left extra widths, which are each hemmed, 
lapped one over the other, and tacked at their tops only. Double 
pocket-laps are over the hips and a double cape is about the shoul- 
ders, its front edges being concealed by the fronts, which are rolled 
back in lapels by the coat collar. Cuffs are simulated by deep, bias 
facings of the goods, but the sleeves may be finished plainly, as in 
the model, if preferred. The Ulsterette may be made of an ter 
fabric desired, or of smooth, plain or fancy cloaking. Moliair and 
other goods that will shed or repel the dust gratuitously bestowed 
on travellers are favorite materials for serviceable garments of this 
style. The model for this Ulsterette is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 

3 3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is of Leg- 
horn and is trimmed 
with broad satin rib- 
bon. 


ed 


FIGURE No. 3.—LA-—- 
DIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see 
Page 830.) 
Figure No. 3.— 


(Consisting of basque 

No. 7597, again seen 

with a different finish 

on page 346 of this 

issue; over-skirt No. 

7572, again repre- 

sented in another 
combination of fabric 
and trimming on page 
349; and skirt No. 

7267, which is plainly 
represented on _ its 
pattern).—The cos- 
tume illustrated is 
graceful, effective and 
stylish, and yet is ex- 
tremely simple. It is 
made of plain Sum- 
mer suiting, combined 
with polka-dotted 
satin. The skirt is 
the same as the one 
used on and described 
at. Ladies’ figure No. 
2, and falls very nice- 
ly, with all its fullness 
at the back. Bias 
bands of polka-dotted 
satin are lined with 
thin crinoline and 
neatly blind-stitched 
on in an upright posi- 
tion at regular inter- 
vals about the skirt 
as its decoration, 
and the result is even 
more satisfactory than represented. The skirt may, however, be 
trimmed in any other manner desired. The model to the skirt is in 
nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The over-skirt is composed of a tabdlier, that is plaited up at each 
side and slashed at the center. Above the slash it is slightly draped 
by short gatherings, which are concealed by a panel that extends 
from the ‘leah to the top. The back portion is a long, irregularly 
draped width, and is gathered at the top. It is trimmed with one 
bias band of satin, while two bands decorate the tablier, thus trimming 
the garment sufficiently. If desired, fringe, lace or a plaiting may 
be added to the lower edge. The model to this over-skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
its price is ls. or 25 cents. 

The basque is very pretty indeed, being in the habit style again 
fashionable. The front is fitted by two bust darts, and, back of the 
outer one, is cut short over the hips: Short under-arm gores and 
side-backs and long center-backs complete (thé adjustment, while the 
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Back View. 
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short portions are lengthened by side skirts of polka-dotted satin 
that also continue down the front edges of the back skirts, lapping 
over on them in a small plait. A tasselled cord is knotted across the 


back from one side-back seam to the other. <A rolling collar of satin. 


completes the neck, and the wrists of the sleeves are lined with the 
satin and turned up on the outside for cuffs—a style just at present 
very fashionable. The front closes from the neck to some distance 
below the waist-line, and the closing terminates at a notched out- 
line. A vest-facing of the satin may be applied, if desired; but at 
resent it is not so stylish as it has been, e model to this basque 
is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 

bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 
The hat is of fancy straw, and is trimmed with polka-dotted mull 
and gilt pins. 
—_—__—______. 


Figure No. 4.—LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 831.) 


Ficure No. 4.—(Consisting of costume No. 7602, again represent- 
ed with a different 
finish upon page 339 
of this issue).—The 
engraving illustrates a 
very pretty costume 
showing the Jersey 
effect. It is made of 
camel’s-hair, and is 
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very plainly com- \ . 
leted with hems and \\ . 
braid. The fronts \\ 
close from the neck AX 

to the drapery and \ 
below that are seamed \ 
together—all of the \\ 
body portions ex- S 
tending underneath 


the kilt for about half 
the depth of the lat- 
ter. ach front is 
fitted by a bust dart 
and an wunder-arm 
dart, while the back 
is shaped by a center 
seam and center and 
side-back portions. 
The kilt is made in 
the customary man- 
ner, by joining toge- 
ther widths of the 
material, hemming 
them at the bottom 
and laying the joined 
sections in side-plaits. 
It is sewed to the 
body fete just un- 
der the top of the 
drapery, and_ the 
lower edges of the 
portions are tacked 
to the plaits, which 
are again stayed 
lower down with a 
strip of tape. The 
front and back drap- 
eries each consist of 
a half square of the goods arranged as follows: That for the back is 
joined along a portion of its upper edges to form a bournous, while the 
sides of each near the corners are laid in upward-turning plaits, which 
meet at an upright line of perforations given in the model to indicate 
the position. The ends then fall carelessly and gracefully, and, with 
the point of the bowrnous, may be tipped with tassels. The edges 
of the drapery are trimmed with three rows of narrow braid, 
which cross each other at the points. The sleeves are in plain coat 
shape and are each finished at the wrist with a block of crossed 
strips of braid. There is a military collar about the neck, but this is 
concealed by a rolling Byron collar, which is attached to the double 
nN falling about the shoulders. The upper cape is like a deep 
collar, while the under one extends below ee shoulders and is fitted 
at each side by a shoulder dart. Braid finishes all the edges and 
crosses at the corners after the method described. The cape closed 
at the throat with a hook and loop. | 

This costume is of a kind requiring but little decoration, if any at 
all be used; and, in fact, it is considered far more stylish when 
nothing but machine-stitching appears upon it than when deco- 
rated any more elaborately than here represented. The model to 
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LapDIEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 341.) 


the costume is suitable for flannel, cloth-like suiting, cashmere, milk 
etc., and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-sa 
inches, bust measure. ‘ Its price is 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is of satin, trimmed with the same, ostrich plumes and 


tulle ruching. 
a 


FigtrRE No. 5.—LADIES’ HOUSE COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 331.) 


_ Fieure No. 5.—(Consisting of dress No. 7599, again re tes 
in other material and with different decorations on page 336 of this 
issue).—The lady who likes to have among her various eostumes a 
garment which serves as a wrapper, and yet is as trim as a dress, will 
be delighted with the model used in cutting the pretty house-dres 
here illustrated. The fitting is after an approved French method. 
and is as follows: The fronts are narrow, and their front edges. 
which are curved, are under-faced their whole length with the 
oods and closed with button-holes and buttons. A single bus. 
art is made in each to adjust it, and an under-arm dart is taker 
. from a section be- 
tween the front anc 
back, the effect then 
being that. of an ur- 
der-arm gore = anc 
side-back in ote 
piece. The back 
edge of the skirt per- 
tion of this section. 
like both edges of 
the center-backs, has 
an extra width ; tha: 
at the center seam 
being laid under in 
a double box-plait, 
while that at the 
side-back seam forms 
two backward-turn- 
ing plaits. This ar- 
rangement provides 
ample fullness for the 
train, which spreads 
out in a ful, 
rounding outline. On 
the sides are large 
peers whose 
aps are faced with 
plaid and piped with 
satin of the same 
shade as the cash- 
mere forming the 
dress. The coat 
sleeves are finished 
with piped cuff-fac- 
ings to correspond. 
and a piped collar of 
the plaid is about the 
neck. The main dec- 
oration consists of 
plaid goods, cut in 
Stig style for the 
ont and extending 
in a broad band of the 
width of the lower 
portion of the plas- 
tron entirely about 
the skirt. A tiny plaiting of satin is arramrged under the lower edge 
of the facing, but all the other edges are piped with satin. This 
decoration is suggestive of some of the modes of trimming issued 
when Gabrielle dresses were first introduced; and, as it has lost 
none of its attractiveness, its return is heartily welcomed. 
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Of course, a lady may trim the dress to suit her taste, and, ne | 


doubt, many charming methods will be developed. Striped, figured. 
dotted or plain contrasting goods will be used for the decorative 
puspcess; and cashmere, flannel, silk, Surah, satin de Lyon, ete., will 

e selected for the main portion; and a contrasting order of com- 
bination will also be made use of in many instances. The model to 
the dress is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


——__————————. 
FigurE No. 6.—LADIES’ MUSLIN COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 332.) 


Ficure No. 6.—(Consisting of ¢ostume No. 7610, which is again 
illustrated in anotherfabric and\with differentdecorations on page 
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ne 338 of this issue).—Although the costume here represented is‘made 
-. of thin white muslin, the model by which it was cut will be found 


<- sppropriate for any fabric that will shirr prettily, be it silk, linen, 


cotton or wool. The front view of the costume looks like a basque 
anddraped skirt, but the back view presents the effect of a polonaise 


_ falling over a simply trimmed skirt. It is really divided into two 
portions, however, which consist of an over-garment, with its front 


and side-back in basque style and its center-backs of polonaise length. 


. The front is neatly fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm dart 


-. at each side, and closes from the throat to below the waist-line with 
-::- button-holes and buttons, which are concealed by a shirred plastron 


.. of the muslin. 


The plastron must be shaped and fitted by the maker, 


.-.- as there is no pattern given for it ; and it would be advisable to make 
: It adjustable and all in one piece, as an opening through its center 


.. affair. It must sto 
_ and close at the back, and may be fastened on with hooks and loops or 
with small safety-pins, or in any way the wearer prefers. The piece 


', lace, and a large bow 
- of ribbon is over it at 
the bottom of the 


could not be made without destroying the neatness of the whole 
at the shoulder seams or extend about the neck 


for it is cut a little wider and much longer than needed, and then 


_. three clusters of shirr- 
7 ing are made to draw 
~ itinto the puffs. Each 


side is bordered with 


; ‘waist. The side-backs NS 

Boh aia ‘ S SS 

, are short, and their <Wss 

" . lower edges, like | 
,. those of the front, 


“> the 
med like the basque 


* _ are shortened to el- 
‘ bow length, and are 


deep, double knife- es 

_ plaited = frills and WS 
-’ bows of ribbon. A NES 
: : NIRS 

fine ruching is also eR Fe 
about the neck, and . 
a bow of ribbon con- 1602 


“- Ceals its joining. 


- gored and of a pretty 
_ Walking length. Its 
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“are bordered. with 


'” lace, above 
“stands a tiny frill- 
~~ heading, also of lace. 
“The back portions 
have extra widths 
“left at the sides, 
~~ which 
~ under in a peculiar 
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wide frills of fanc 
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are folded 
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fashion fully explain- \! yaiionat. 

ed by the label on \ oe Ps 
ttern. They AN 

are looped in a Ss 


graceful manner, and 
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are charmingly trim- 


portion and the front- 
drapery. The sleeves 


fully decorated with 
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The skirt is four- Front View. 


lower edge is trimmed 
with a flounce of the 
goods, cuj crosswise, 
and shirred three times near the top so as to form its own heading; the 
fullness of the heading and frill being then laid in fine knife-plaits that 
are pressed carefully to position without crushing the puffing. When 
completed, the whole decoration is not over six inches deep. The 
back-breadth of the skirt has no drapery, as that of the backs falls 
Over it and is tacked to it at the center. The front and side gores, 
owever, are elaborate in effect, though simply draped as follows: 
A fitted section is shirred at each side of the center in broad, upright 
Clusters, this producing a center puff and two side puffs. A straight 
Width of goods is then slashed through the center from the lower 
edge upward for half. its depth, and, above the slash, is shirred in a 
center cluster. At the sides it is laid in upward-turning plaits, and 
ls upper edge is then sewed in over the lower edge of the upper 
section. This style of drapery will be found very effective for com- 
binations, as the body portion, back-draperies and lower front-drap- 
@nes might be of woolen or any preferred fabric, and the plastron, 
© upper front-drapery and the skirt could be of silk or any other 
Contrasting goods. A bow of ribbon over the lower shirring styl- 
ay completes this very pretty costume. 
te or delicately tinted muslin or lawn will make up very 


LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 


(For Description see Page 842.) 


handsomeiy by this model, with cream or coffee-colored lace as the 
decoration. The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 
3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is of dark, fancy straw, trimmed with a plume matching the 


color of the costume. 
——__~—_—_____- 


Ficure No. 7.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(or Ilustration see Page 833.) 


Ficure No. 7.—(Consisting of costume No. 7581, other views of 
which, in a different material and with the skirt elaborately trimmed, 
may be seen on page 340 of this issue).—This handsome, short cos- 
tume is here developed in plain and striped suiting, the combination 
presenting s very effective and striking contrast. The skirt is four- 
gored and is completed at the bottom with a hem, the only finish 
applied to it. It may, however, be decorated to suit individual 
taste, provided there be not too lavish an expenditure of trimming. 
The drapery is sewed in with the side-back seams of the skirt for 
about half its length, 
after being shirred 
sufficiently to reduce 
the upper part to the 
width of the back- 
breadth. The side 
edges at the lower 
part are joined in a 
ream and doubled, 
and then secured in 
a rosette, which is 
tacked not quite half- 
way up the left side- 
back seam. 

The waist is short 
and round, and dis- 
plays a considerable 
amount of shirring, 
which assists mate- 
rially in the adjust- 
ment of the garment. 
Before being joined 
to the skirt, the lower 
edges of the waist 
are sewed to a belt, 
this being attached 
to the belt of the 
skirt, and the joining 
concealed by a rib- 
bon belt tying at the 
left side of the front. 
In consequence of 
the judicious applica- 
tion of shirring, the 
usual bust darts are 
omitted from the 
front, the adjustment 
being perfected by 
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1602 under-arm gores, side- 
Back View. backs, and a curving 


seam down the cen- 
ter of the back. The 
sleeve is of the usual 
coat shape, neatly 
completed at the 
wrist with a_ lace 
frill; while the deep, shirred collar displays a similar finish upon its 
lower edge, the neck being encircled with a double, standing frill of 
the same material. The front of the waist closes all the way down 
with concealed buttons and button-holes, ribbon bows being fastened 
down the closing, thus producing a very pretty effect. 

The model may be developed in any fabric or combination of 
fabrics suitable for the occasion when the costume is to be worn, and 
such decorations as suit the taste of the wearer may be added to it. 
The pattern to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 centa 
. The hat is of satin, trimmed with an ostrich feather and ribbon 

Ows. 
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Figure No. 8.—LADIES’ MORNING TOILETTE. 
(For Ilustration see Page 384.) 


Fieure No, 8.—(Consisting of wrapper No. 7585, also illustrated 
with different decorations upon page 337 of this issue; and cap pat- 
tern No. 7584, again shown, witha different completion, on page 
347).—Ladies, in their) morning ‘toilettes, like to combine ease with 


340 


elegance, so that they may indulge a love of comfort without 
running the risk of detracting from their personal appearance by a 
badly made dress or one constructed of incongruous materials. The 
toilette here represented presents charming outlines, and can be 
made up in any material used for such garments. In the present 
instance light-blue flannel is the fabric selected, and its only deco- 
rations are the cascade of lace down the front, the frills of the 
same about the neck and wrists, the silk cord about the latter and 
the girdle of similar cord with silken tassels attached to its ends. 
Most of the adjustment is performed by means of shirring-tapes 
about the neck and at the back and front of the waist, there being 
but three seams necessary to complete the fitting—a dart seam in 
the front, an under-arm seam, and a curving seam down the center 
of the back. The front closes all the way down with concealed 
buttons and button-holes, and a circular aaa Dida a neat lap, is 
attached at the right side of the skirt portion. e back-breadth is 
extended to form a short, oval train. The mode! to the wrapper is 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 80 cents, It will be a favorite for all 
kinds of woolen and 
washable goods, ard 
the decorations can 
be varied to suit the 
taste of the wearer. 

The cap model is) 
in one size and costs 
5d. or 10 cents. It 
is here developed in 
lawn, the only deco- 
ration being furnished 
by a flower placed at 
the left of the center 
of the top and a rib- 
bon that passes over 
the tacking of the 
casing through which 
the cap wire runs to 
adjust it to the head. 
The ribbon is tied in 
a bow-knot in front, 
making a dainty com- 
pletion, 


f 
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Figure No. 9.—LA- 
DIKS’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 
835.) 


Fieure No. 9.— 
(Consisting of polo- 
naise No. 7571, also 
Ulustrated in a com- 
bination of fabrics 
and with other deco- 
rations on page 34] 
of this gas. and 
skirt No. 7267, which 
is plainly illustrated 
on its pattern).—The 
costume 9: pcs 
is extremely grace- 
ful, and includes a 
Jersey polonaise and 
a short, round walk- 
ing-skirt. The polonaise is made of plain satin de Lyon, and is fitted 
by a single bust dart at each side, under-arm gores and a center-back 
seam. The front and the under-arm gores extend just over the curve 
of the hips and are then joined to adeep, plaited scarf-drapery, whose 
lower edge is trimmed with wide Spanish lace. The back extends in 
an unbroken length from the neck to the hemmed lower edges, and 
has an extra width cut on at a short distance below the waist-line 
and folded underneath in a plait. The sides of the back skirt are 
also hemmed and are slightly looped upon the front-drapery, a tape 
tacked at the center underneath causing another graceful break in 
the outline of the back-drapery. The front edges are curved to the 
figure and closely laced with cord passed through eyelet-holes. Simi- 
lar eyelets are also made down each side of the center-back seam, 
and a silk cord is also laced through them to correspond with the 
back. The sleeves are cut long; but in sewing the seams, the one 
at. the outside is left open a short distance and the sleeve is then 
turned up as illustrated, faced with plaid satin and finished with a 
frill of Spanish lace. A thick ruching of the same variety of lace in 
a narrower width appears about the neck, thus concealing the mili- 
tary collar. Sometimes the sleeve seams are closed their entire 


Lapres’ SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 343.) 
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length and a similar ruching is about the wrists, to correspond with 
the neck. The model to the polonaise is suitable for any fabrie mad 
up into over-dresses, and is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
he skirt is narrow and short, and is made in the conventional 
four-gored style. As all its upper portion is concealed by the drap 
ery of the polonaise, it is left to the maker whether to use a sham or 
the fabric for the foundation. It is here made up of a foundation 
of light-weight silk, and is trimmed with the plaid, which is formed 
into two plaited flounces of equal depth that conceal the skirt below 
the drapery. The skirt model is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
The hat is of satin, has ties of satin ribbon, and is trimmed with jet 


beads and ostrich tips. 
——_—__.—_—___. 


LADIES’ HOUSE DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 336.) 


No. 7599.—(Also illustrated in another fabric, with a different 
style of trimming, a 
Ladies’ figure No.5on 
page 331 of this issue). 
—A pretty Summer 
material not too deli- 
cate to undergo laun- 
dering, and a cheap 
but tasteful trimming, 
are combined in the 
formation of this 
dress, the former 
being daintily figured 
cambric, and the lat- 
ter Torchon lace not 
too fine in quality to 
wear well The dres 
partakes largely of 
the Princess adjust- 
ment, and is as ele- 
gant in outline as if 
developed in satin 
or velvet. The front 
edges are curved to 
the figure and un- 
der-faced with fitted 
strips of the goods, 
and there is a long, 
deeply arched _ bus! 
dart in each side. 
Under-arm __ gores, 
each containing 4 
shorter dart and ex- 
tending far enough to 
the back to outline a 
side-back, assist in 
the fitting; and 2 
curving center seam, 
terminating a_ short | 
distance below the — 
waist-line, completes 
it in the most 
proved manner. The 
requisite fullness for — 
the skirt portion is 
produced by folding © 
. the extra wadth at the 
termination of the center seam in a double box-plait underneath 
and forming two overlapping side-plaits at the same point from the 
extensions cut upon the side-back seams. The back deepens into 4 
long, oval train of graceful dimensions, which in this instance is thrown 
into particular prominence by the absence of trimming. Upon each 
side rests a square pocket, which is turned over at the top for a lap 
that has its corners clipped off and is bordered with lace. The sleeve 
is in coat shape, has the usual seams, and is slightly decreased in len 
by having a hem turned up at the wrist. It is finished with a frill 
of lace. A rolling collar, bordered with lace, finishes the neck ; and 
placa and white pearl buttons close the front all the way 
own. 

It is almost useless to specify the textures that will be made up 
in this way, for there is no variety of washable goods that is not 
suitable for the purpose and many that are not washable will also be 
selected. One or two illustrations of the mode, as prepared for Sum- | 
mer wardrobes, may furnish hints for finishing such dresses. One 
very pretty dress is made of lace-striped, écru ypiqué, and about the 
bottom is a narrow side-plaiting, stitched through the center. A 
gathered ruffle, four inches wide when finished, surmounts this; and 
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upon the sleeves are similar ruffles, with frills of yellow Languedoc 
lace falling from under them. The latter decoration is applied on 
the edges of the collar and pocket-laps, and bows, composed of three 
shades of ribbon, are arranged over the closing. One of these shades 
s deep gendarme blue, another is a clear, rich cardinal, and the third 
3 of old-gold. These ribbons are only about an inch wide. A large 
sow, composed of the three varieties iu widths of about two inches, 
s placed upon the back, over the plaits. Another dress is made of 
inen lawn, and its skirt is trimmed with three lace-edged ruffles. 
Ine ruffle of narrow width trims the sleeves, collar and pockets, and 
sows of various hues are prepared to be added, omitted and changed 
it the pleasure of the wearer. In making a bow, an exquisite effect 
s produced by cutting the ribbon long enough for as many loops as 
are desired, and then trimming off the selvedges from the parts to 
9 looped and pulling out the crosswise threads from these parts. 

We have pattern No. 7599 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
wenty-eight tc forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the dress 
‘or a lady of medium size, will require eleven yards and three- 
ourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or six yards and 
veven-eighths thirty- 
ixinches wide, or five 
vards and a-half for- 
y-eight inches wide. 
?rice of pattern, Is. 
id. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ ADJUST- 
ABLE, SHIRRED 
WRAPPER. 


Boy Fae Win, eds 


. For Illustrations see Page = 
387.) vo 

No. 7585.—(Also i 
llustrated with differ- 


nt trimmings at La- 
hes’ figure No. 8 on 
age 334 of this is- 
ue)—The garment 
rere shown is notice- 
ble no less for its 
iovelty in construc- 
ion than for its ele- z i STN i 
rance of effect. As Ov Vay ede HN 
: the case with many SON deel Uf 
thers of the Spring YE me 
nodes, shirring is a 
listinguishing feature 
f the wrapper, but it 
lifers in its manner 
ff application from 
nost of the previous 
nodels, in that it is 
idjustable. Dark blue 
ashmere is the ma~ 
erial made up in the 
resent instance, with 
ace, ribbon bows, 
ind pearl buttons for 
he garnitures. The 
ack and front are 
oned by a seam on 
he shoulder and an- 
ther under the arm, 
he only other seams 
sisting in the ad- 
ustment begag one down the center of the back and a bust dart 
‘nthe front. A smoothly fitted strip of lining material is sewed un- 
lerneath at the top of the garment, extending from one front to the 
ther, 0 as to form a series of casings. In these casings are in- 
‘erted drawing-tapes, which, as they are securely fastened at the 
enter geam of the back, serve to adjust the neck portion to the 
igure, at the same time allowing the upper edge to stand in a sort of 
Till about the neck, this frill being edged with lace. Similar strips 
f material are set underneath the back and front at the waist-line, 
ind these form another series of casings. Two drawing-tapes are 
nserted in each back-casing, fastened opposite each other, passed 
‘rough the corresponding casing in front, drawn up to adjust the 
Yaist portion to the figure and tied in front under the closing edges, 
his method of adjustment corresponding with that used for the 
‘houlder and neck. The sleeve is of the usual coat shape as far as 
he elbow, below that gradually widening until at the wrist it is of 
clearly twice the usual size. It is finished with a full, lace-edged 
ufle of the material, a mode of completion harmonizing with that 
‘opted for the neck. A deep, circular pocket, with its upper edge 
_urned over to form a lap that is almost covered with lace, is attached 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see Page 343.) 
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at the right side. The fronts turn under in wide, straight hems, and 
close all the way down with concealed buttons and button-holes, 
a tasteful finish being afforded by tacking ribbon bows down the 
closing. A ribbon belt is passed about the waist and tied behind 
in a careless knot with flowing ends. The lower edges of the gar- 
ment are completed with two ruffles of the goods, shirred near the 
top to form self-headings and bordered at both edges with lace. 

That this garment will prove a favorite is beyond question, for, as 
the title indicates, the shirrings at the waist and neck may be tigh- 
tened or loosened at pleasure, and, in case it be constructed of wash- 
able goods, they may be removed entirely when the wrapper is to 
be laundered, a fact in itself sufficient to insure it a large degree of 
popular favor. Any material, provided it be not too heavy, will 
make up handsomely in this way, the model being as suitable for 
lawns, batistes and organdies as it is for flannel and cashmere. The 
decoration should at all times be simple, as over-elaborateness in this 
respect would tend to destroy the pleasing outlines and at the same 
time cause considerable trouble if the garment were made of wash- 
able goods. Laces that will stand laundering are fashionable and 
durable garnitures. 

We have pattern 
No. 7585 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure. If material 
twenty-two inches 
wide be selected for 
the wrapper, eight 
yards and _ seven- 
eighths will be requir- 
ed to make the gar- 
ment for a lady of rne- 
dium size. If goods 
forty-eight inches 
wide be used for it, 
then four yards will 
be found sufficient. 
Price of pattern, ls. 
3d. or 30 cents. 


x LADIES’ COSTUME. 
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(For Dlustrations see Page 
338.) 
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No. 7610.—(Also 
represented at Ladies’ 
figure No. 6 on page 
332 of this magazine, 
where it is made of 
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differently trimmed 
and with the sleeve 
cut off square below 
the elbow).—The ar- 
rangement of  shirr- 
ing in such forms 
that its full beauty 
will be displayed, and 
at thesame time prove 
equally becoming to 
all figures, seems to 
bea prominentmotive 
in the construction of 
elegant costumes, The model here illustrated is tastefully enriched 
by its introduction, and, though not especially noticeable for the ele- 
gance of its fabric, it is an exceptionally handsome mode. Plain dress 
goods, with decorations of the same and lace, are represented in the 
model. The skirt is in walking length and Fas the customary gores 
for the sides and front and a full breadth for the back, the former 
being fitted by darts and the latter gathered at the top. A placket- 
opening is finished at the left side, and three pairs of tapes are sewed 
under the side seams and ‘tied together to retain the fullness in the 
shape illustrated. The drapery is quite unique. It comprises two 
sections for the front, the upper one of which has darts at the top, 
which fit it smoothly over the gores. This drapery has a wide clus- 
ter of lengthwise shirrings at each side of the center, and a similar 
cluster at each back edge. All the shirrings commence about in a. 
line with the terminations of the darts and extend to the lower edge, 
which deepens in pointed outline toward the center. The lower 
front-drapery has a cluster of shirrings at the center and is raised at. 
each back edge by three upturning plaits, It is sewed over the 
lower edge of the upper drapery,.and_is(slashed from the center of 
the shirrings to the bottom, flaring stylishly“at the slash. These 
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draperies are sewed with the gores to the back, and the skirt is then 
sewed to a belt. 

The body of the costume is in basque style in front and forms a 
deep polonaise-drapery at the back. There are two bust darts and 
an under-arm dart in each side of the front, and the closing edges 
are folded under in hems, from the ends of which the two sides flare 
apart fashionably to the first dart. Side-back gores and a center 
seam assist in producing the elegant fit characterizing the model. 
The side-backs are of the same depth as the front, and are not joined 
to the back for quite their entire length, the former having exten- 
sions cut upon its edges, which are folded in a backward-turning 
plait at each side a little below the waist-line and then passed under 
the side-back and sewed to it. There are also extra widths at the 
extremity of the center seam, which form a box-plait underneath 
and give the requisite fullness to the drapery. The two sections of 
the back are draped to fall one below the other, though they are 
really of the same length. The right half overlaps the left and is 
draped upon it, just below the under box-plait, in a cluster of four, 
upturning side-plaits. A little lower down the left side is draped by 
three plaits, and when the skirt is attached to the over-dress or body 
portion, the drapery is sewed to it at these plaits and the front edges 
of the polonaise portion are also tacked once at the top of the lower 
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Front View. Back View. 
LADIES’ SHIRRED W Rap. 
(For Description see Page 844.) 


front-drapery. All the drapery edges are bordered with lace, and 
the bottom of the skirt 1s trimmed with a narrow knife-plaiting 
of the goods, surmounted by a heading formed of a bias strip about 
eight inches wide and shirred at intervals of four or five inches in 
clusters of three rowseach. The sleeve of the costume is very orna- 
mental. It is in coat shape, with a dart seam at the outside, and is 
shown in one view with a short cluster of shirrings at the lower part 
of each seam and a frill of lace at the wrist. In the other view it 
is shown as being cut in deep points at three-quarter length and 
underlaid with lace. As intimated in the sentence preceding the de- 
scription, it is susceptible of still other modes of finish. A standing 
collar encircles the neck, and outside of this is a deep fraise of lace. 
A row of lace, commencing at the shoulder seam, passes down each 
side of the front and about the bottom of the basque, completing the 
decorations very stylishly. 

A handsome costume, made after this model, is composed of plain 
and brocaded satin de Lyon, the plain goods being used only for the 
skirt and its lower trimming and for the upper front-drapery. Steel 
and jet fringe border the drapery, and passementerie, composed of 
the same glittering particles, outlines a Pompadour upon the bust 
and surmounts the sleeve decorations. The bonnet to be worn with 
this dress is covered with steel and has black tips upon it. A less 
#xpensive, but equally stylish, illustration of the mode is composed 
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of black cashmere, with jet and silk fringe and black Spanish lao 
for trimming. Bunting, silk and even cotton dress will te 
oe fashionably ornamented with black laces. The latest favorite 
is Spanish lace. 

We have pattern No. 7610 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, thirteen yards and a-fourth are needed in making th 
costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight incha 
wide be chosen, six yards and a-fourth will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 1s, 3d, or 30 cents, 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 389.) 


No. 7602.—(Also illustrated in different material, with a different 
variety of trimming, at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 331 of tha 


their grace and coquetry rather than by elaboration. The maten: 
selected for the model is lady’s-cloth of a very dark prune shade, and 
the decorations are machine-stitching and a handsome silk cord and 
tassels, The body of the costume extends quite a distance below te 
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(For Description see Page 345.) 
\ 
waist-line and is similar to a Princess robe in its adjustment. The | 


closing edges are curved and under-faced for the buttons and button- | | 
holes to a little below the waist-line, and are then seamed together , 


for the remainder of their length. At each side is a bffst dart and 
an under-arm dart, and at the back are side-backs extending to the , 
arms’-eyes and a curved seam passing down the center. There ar 
no plaits or other extra widths introduced, but all the seams ar 
sprung out to give an easy and graceful effect about the a The 
sleeve is in coat shape and is ornamented with two g uf; 


stitching arranged in cuff outline, and with three buttons and simu-; 


lated button-holes placed upon the upper side. <A standing collar | 
encircles the neck, its edges being harmoniously finished by two 
lines of stitching. 

The skirt is in kilt style and is formed by joining breadths of the 


material, turning the bottom up for a hem and laying the top in side | 
plaits. After having been arranged in this way, it is sewed to the’ | 


body with its upper edge about a quarter of a yard from the bottom 
A tape is tacked across the under side of the plaits near the bottom 
of the kilt, and the lower edge of the body is then tacked to the 


skirt, holding it.more firmly and gracefully in its folds than could bt} — 


done by any other method. The drapery is easily arranged. Is 


comprises two three-cornered (pieces, one-of which is sewed to the}: 


front a little above'‘the ‘top of the skirt «portion and laid in thre 
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ipturning plaits about half-way between the under-arm and side- 
yack seams, the corner beyond the ae at each side falling |in a 
joint that is tipped with a silk tassel. The back-drapery is raised 
1y two plaits at each side and falls in a slightly shorter point at the 
ame place, its ends being also tipped with tassels. It is sewed to 
he back from the plaits to the center seam, and then the extra 
vidth remaining is disposed in a graceful bournous arrangement. 
\ll the edges, as well as the hem of the skirt, are machine-stitched 
wice, 

The adjustable cape mentioned in the title is one of the most sty- 
ish and effective features of the costume. It is made of the same 
oaterial as the remainder and is fitted by two darts upon each 
houlder. It reaches about half-way to the waist-line, and over it 
alls around collar, so deep that it may be almost called another cape. 
‘he two are sewed to a shallowrolling collar. The collars and cape 
re finished with double rows of stitching, and a cord, with tassels 

ttached to it, passes under the 
olling collar and ties in front. 
A very stylish costume of this 
ind is made of Summer flannel 
ot much heavier than bunting - 
nd of a handsome olive-brown 
hade, The draperies are stitched 
ve times with silk of the same 
olor, and the cape and collars 
re lined with silk to match, 
teel buttons are used. Another 
tume is of handkerchief goods, 
e draperies, sleeves and body- 
ning being cut so as to display 
e border. The model is a very 
esirable one for linens and other 
brics adapted to travelling pur- 
es, and will be frequently 
lected for rustic, mountain and 
ea-side wear, 
We have pattern No. 7602 in 
hirteen sizes for ladies from 
wenty-eight to forty-six inches 
Fifteen cli and 


“tostume for a lady of medium 
iz. If material forty-eight 
mches wide be chosen, seven 
ards and three-eighths will 
“fufice for the purpose of con- 
truction. Price of pattern, ls. 
$d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Mustrations see Page 840.) 


‘ No. 7581.—(Also illustrated in 
Alifferent materials and with the 
skirt plainly finished at Ladies’ 
igure Nc. 7 on page 333 of this 
‘ sue).—This tastefully devised 
yarment is characterized by 
graceful proportions and a novel 
wrangement of its simple drap- 
ty. White cashmere is the ma- 
enial employed in its construc- 


Lapres’ CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 345.) 
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ruche. A broad, falling collar, shirred to preserve uniformity of 
effect, is applied to the neck, lace ruffles adding a dainty finish to its 
lower edge, while a ruching of the same completes the neck edge in 
a pleasing fashion. 

The skirt is of the usual four-gored style—that is, there are a front 
gore, a gore for each side, and a back-breadth, united in its con- 
struction—and is of the prevailing short, walking length. The gores 
are fitted plainly at the tops by short darts over the hips, while the 
back-breadth is gathered across the top before being sewed to the 
belt, the placket-opening being finished at the left side. The drapery 
is a straight breadth of the material, and, as before stated, the man- 
ner of its application, though simple, is at once novel and effective. 
The top is closely shirred ‘= some distance to reduce it to the same 
size as the top of the back-breadth, the drapery then oe sewed in 
for nearly half its length with the side-back seams. The lower part 
is then turned under to form a broad hem, and the opposite edges 
are joined in a seam for the length 
of six inches. The hemmed por- 
tion is turned wrong side out 
and closely gathered at the end 
of the hem, forming a rosette, 
which is tacked just below the 
center of the left side-back seam, 
causing the free portion of the 
drapery to fall in graceful loops 
ee folds. The front and side 
gores are completed in harmony 
with the remainder of the gar- 
ment by covering them with 
crosswise clusters of shirrings 
and puffings of the material, the 
lowest cluster of shirrings ter- 
minating in a broad ruffle while 
each is headed by a tiny stand- 
sea ale A piquant finish, which 
enhances the beauty of the goods, 
is obtained by fastening ribbon 
bows at equal distances down 
the closing of the waist portion 
and passing a ribbon belt about 
the waist and tying it at the left 
side of the front in 8 graceful 
knot. 

Such a costume as this is suit- 
able for all varietics of goods, 
and one material may be used 
throughout in its construction or 
two contrasting fabrics may be 
united, with pleasing results. 
The skirt may be left untrimmed, 
or suci decorations as suit the 
fancy of the wearer may be ap- 
plied, the model affording splen- 
did opportunities for the exer- 
cise of individual taste. Thin 
goods,’such as mull, Swiss, lawn, 
organdy, nun’s-vailing and fine 
French bunting, are very beauti- 
ful when made up in this way, 
their soft, C‘aphanous texture 
being nicely adapted to the shirr- 
ing. Laces, both black and 
white, are fashionable garni- 
tures for Summer dress goods, 


Jon in the present instance, and Back the creamy shades bein eci- 
ae, ribbon ‘bows and silk but- Lapres’ Sack. bi all simieed si 

40s comprise the decorative ac- = Ve have pattern No. 7581 in 
sessories. The waist is of the (For Description see Page 845.) thirteen ee for ladies from 


hort, round style, and is ad- 

usted 

usually" adopted for garments of this description, produces a novel 

ind satisfactory result. The back is cut on a fold of the goods, thus 

lispensing with a center seam, the adjustment being effected by 

_teans of several rows of crosswise shirrings at the lower part of 
‘this portion, which are stayed underneath by a strip of the goods. 
4 similar application of shirrings to the front avoids the necessity of 
ntroducing the usual bust darts to assist in the fitting, and these 

hirrings are also stayed underneath. Under-arm gores, with side- 
vacks reaching to the arms’-eyes, perform the remainder ef the 
ent in a handsome manner. The lower part is stitched to a 

elt, and the brbadly hemmed edges of the front are closed with 

-Jutton-holes and white silk buttons. The sleeve is of the close coat 
hape, and is decorated at the wrist with a rather broad cuff of the 
--‘Raterial, shirred at the top and finished at the bottom with a full 
. ‘ufle of th, «ime shirred across its center to form a sort of 


in a manner, which, though differing greatly from that’ 


of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


twenty-eight to forty-six inche 
bust measure. To make the costume for a lady of medium size, will 
require eight yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or five yards and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then four yards will suffice. Price 


as ge 
LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page &3:.) 


No. 7571.—(Also illustrated in different material and with different 
trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 335 of this issue).—The 
Jersey method of adjustment is developed with the most charming 
results in the construction of this (polonaise,,.Plain and brocaded 
suit-goods are combined in the model;and fringe and lace constitute 
the «lecorations. The body portion is of plain goods, and the front 
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extends some distance below the waist-line, but does not form its 
drapery. It is curved to the figure at the closing edges and has a 
deep bust dart and an under-arm dart at the side, while the back 
has a superbly curved seam at the center. The introduction of the 
under-arm darts renders the distance between the under-arm seams 
and the center seam much less than is usual with the ordinary Jersey, 
and gives the back a slender effect that makes the polonaise suitable 
for both stout and slender figures. The front-drapery is of the 
brocaded goods, and, after being joined to the lower edge of the 
body portion, is laid up in a plait over the seam and in two plaits 
below. There are extensions cut upon the backs at the terminations 
of the under-arm seams, which are folded under for hems; and the 
ends of the front-drapery pass beneath these hems and are held in 
position by tapes sewed to them and tied together. The hemmed 
edges are tacked over them in loose loops or plaits, and the back 
falls in square outline consider- 
ably below the front. An under 
box-plait, folded at the extremity 
of the center seam, gives a grace-~ 
fully bouffant effect; and a tape 
fastened at one end to this plait 
and at the other to the skirt lower 
down, retains the drapery in the 
graceful pose illustrated. Fringe 
borders the front, but the classic 
elegance of the back is best seen 
when a plain hem is employed. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, 
and the outside seam is left open 
for a few inches at the wrist and 
the lower part is turned up in 
cuff shape and faced with bro- 
cade. A frill of lace adds a soft 
finish at the hand, and a similar 

arniture rises about the neck 

side of a standing collar of bro- 
cade. Instead of being closed 
with buttons and button-holes 
the front has eyelet-holes worked 
in the edges and a lacing of fine 
silk cord is laced through them. 


Lapies’ BasQua. 
(For Description see Page 846.) 


Byelet-holes are also worked at each side of the center seam, and a 
corresponding lacing is simulated along it with cord. The front 
hems are machine-stitched near their folded edges, and a row of 
stitching is also made down each side close to the center seam, this 
mode of completing the real and simulated closings being considered 
particularly neat in effect. 
The lacing is quite a prominent feature of the Jersey modes, but if 
a lady prefer buttons and button-holes for closing, she may use 
them. Very few, however, will care to omit such a pretty and 
tasteful item. The polonaise may be made of one material through- 
out, if preferred ; and the sleeve may be made of full length by clos- 
‘ing the seam all the way down and trimming it in any other way. 
Any seasonable material makes up stylishly and becomingly in this 
manner and may be trimmed in any way the wearer pleases, though 
Fashion interdicts the application of any except flat varieties of 
trimming upon the body, as it detracts from the effectiveness. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 346.) 


We have pattern No. 7571 in thirteen sizes for ladies from tweaty- } 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Five yards and thre- 
eighths of plain material twenty-two inches wide, with one ya: _ 
and seven-eighths of brocade in the same width, will make the gi- 
ment for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wiu 
be used, then two yards and seven-eighths of the plain materia, 
with seven-eighths of a yard of brocade, will suffice for its construc. | 
tion, Price of pattern 1s, or 25 cents. 2 

| 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED WRAP. 


(For Mlustrations see Page 342.) 


No. 7587.—This superbly modelled wrap is made of Sictliens 
and garnitured with jet beads, French lace, ribbon bows and beai 
buttons, It is really a dout: 
garment, having an upper froz: 
and back and an under front aad 
back, but is so constructed as w 
be not at all bulky or cumter 
some. The front edges of th 
under-front fold under in mk. 
straight hems and close all ti: 
way down with buttons and tu- 
ton-holes. Provision is made fic 
a very large arm’s-eye when cu 
ting the front out, in consequent 
of which it is comparatively ow- 
row at the upper part, gradually 
widening as it proceeds down- 
ward until at the waist-line t= 
back edge is even with the x:- 
ter-back seam. The back of th: 
under part is attached to Us 
front by a seam on the shoulir 
and another joining the lowe: 
edge of the back to the upp: 
edge of the front. The adju+- 
ment of the under part of th 
back is effected by a curtin: 
seam down the center, which 


Front View. 
LADIES’ TUCKED BasquR. 


(For Description see Page 347.) eo 


- continued below the waist-line to join the back edges of the unde™ 


fronts. The front edges of the upper part are turned baok for: 
revers, which is faced with the material and handsomely embroideret’ 
with jet beads; while the back edges slope out so as to conform ¥. 
the outline of the mandarin-shaped sleeve. The correspondist — 
half of the sleeve is cut on the front edge of the back, and whet: 
the two are joined, the sleeve is turned back at the wrist so as) - 
form a loose cuff, which is faced and embroidered to corres 
with the revers and further garnitured with a frill of lace. 7 
back has a seam down the center, but the major portion of te 
adjustment is performed by the shirrings at the waist and neck, : 
which are drawn up sufficiently to conform the garment gracefully '9 ” 
the figure, causing the back between the shirrings to lie in loc 
graceful folds, A narrow ribbon with tasselled ends, attached 4 
the front edge of the under-back at the waist-line, passes over | 
under-front, being tacked >to the ‘upper-front a short distance 


— 


ee 


_..1e front edge and tied over the closing, allowing the ends to fall 
.. welesely below. A broad, ribbon bow, with flaring ends and em- 
. -oidered to correspond with the revers, is attached at the shirrings 
...- the back, while the lower edges of both the upper and under 
arts are embroidered with beads and finished with full frills of lace, 
: ‘thick, double ruching of the same also completing the neck edge. 
~~ Silk, satin, camel’s-hair or any suitable wrap material makes up 
indsomely in this way, and, instead of having the design stamped 
yon the material and then filled in with jet or cachemire beads, 
ther bead-embroidery, jet, steel or mixed jet-and-steel fringe, 
wether with lace, may be used as decoration. This model will be 
;popular during the Autumn and Winter season as it is now, and 
.. [kinds of seasonable materials will be made up by it, and the gar- 
~ itures will correspond with the texture of the fabric selected. 
* laborate trimming is not necessary to the perfection of the mode, 
_ “zits outlines and adjustment are very attractive in themselves. 
=" We have pattern No. 7587 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
~~ght to forty-six inches, bust measure. Five yards and three- 
“< ghths of material twenty-seven inches wide will make the wrap 
_“ ora lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
“- yen three yards will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, Is. 
“ -d. or 30 cents. 
ae —_—_—_»—_____—_. 


= LADIES’ ULSTERETTE. 
ae (For Illustrations see Page 342.) 


none 


= No. 7608.—(Also represented in different material and with a 
--:|ain finish at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 330 of this magazine).— 
“the Ulsterette is as great a fa- 
‘“ orite with ladies for Summer 
“z'nd early Autumn wear as the 
‘*Wster is for cold weather. In- 
. - eed, the former is a modification 
:<-f the latter and possesses all its 
x. shent points while requiring less 
“1sterial and being lighter ana 
2 Ooler for the warm season. The 
+: aaterial exhibited in the model 
3 Ulster cloth of a light quality, 
tr: ad the finish comprises machine- 
.fitehing and grooved rubber but- 
ons, The fronts turn back in 
mall lapels at the top and over- 
ap each other in narrow, double- 
reasted style from these lapels 
some distance below the waist- 
ne, and then have their edges 
rned under in wide hems, leav- 
bg a space between the two 
des, There is a bust dart and 
under-arm dart in each side, 
ind these, with side-back seams 
ind a center seam, perform the 
Wjustment in the most fashion- 
ble manner. The center seam is 
scontinued some distance from 
e bottom, and wide hems are 
olded upon its extended edges, which are lapped one over the other 
nd tacked to position across their tops. Between the under-arm darts 
nd side-back seams are placed large, double pocket-laps, which are 
yh finished with a row of stitching. The bottom of the garment 
8 similarly completed, and the sleeve, which is in comfortable coat 

shape, has a row of stitching nedr the wrist and three buttons in 
s¢ front of the outside seam. T'wo small capes of the material, sloped 
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Front View. 


off so that their ends are concealed by the lapels, add much to the 


effectiveness of the mode. The under-cape is a little deeper than 
he upper one and has a dart upon each shoulder, and both are 
fnished with stitching. They are both sewed to the neck in the 
same seam with a small collar, which rolls over and conceals the 
j» am, its ends meeting the lapels in notches. The collar and lapels 
“ae, WE finished in harmony with the remainder of the garment, and 
a buttons and button-holes perform the closing in regular double- 
"breasted fashion. 
ee For travelling wear, or to slip over a nice costume when even a 
2a short Jaunt is to be taken by carriage, rail or boat, the Ulsterette is 
oa destined to be a leading favorite. It requires no explanation to 
- understand the meaning of the name, which is simply a diminutive 
“of Ulster”. The Ulsterette is simply more dressy for Summer 
’.. Wear and better adapted to Summer materials. Linen, mohair, light 
i we ero, Cheviot and other medium-weight textures will be 
a tag, for it, and the finish, to accord well with the style and use 
ae the garment, will always be simple and unobtrusive. 
i tw € have pattern No. 7608 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
ee by eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material 
"+ Venty-two inches wide, six yards and a-half are needed in making 
r 2 
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LADIES’ SHTRRED BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 347.) 


345 


the garment for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, three yards will suffice for the purpose. Price of 
pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


> 


LADIES’ CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 348.) 


No. 7583.—The engravings picture a garment that is as handsome 
as it is useful. In the present instance silk is the material employed 
in the development of the model, lace and passementerie being the 
decorative accessories. In reality, a cape and collar comprise the 
article, both of which are cut on a fold of the goods, necessitating 
the employment of shoulder darts in obtaining a ahaa adjustment 
for the cape. The collar is permanently attached, but, as may 
be seen by referring to the engravings, it does not reach entirely 
around the cape, its shape giving the affair rather a jaunty 
appearance. Broad ties of the material are fastened to the front 
edges of the cape, the attached ends being plaited to reduce them 
to the proper size and being tied in front in a careless knot. 
To arrange the ties as represented in the picture, one must be longer 
than the other. A neat and artistic finish is given to the whole by 
completing the lower edges of the cape and ccllar, as well as the 
ends of the tie-strings, with lace frills headed with passementerie. 
French lace of a fine quality is the variety used in this instance. 

Shoulder wraps, constructed after this model, will be bao popular 
during the coming season, not only because they are striking and 
handsome in appearance, but also because they are appropriate for 
many different occasions. Made 
up as in the present instance, they 
are suitable for any costume or for 
any occasion when a garment of 
this description is to be worn. 
If the wearer so wish, the cape 
may be made of the same mate- 
rial as the costume which it is to 
accompany. Silk, satin, Sicilienne 
and, indeed, all fabrics used for 
wraps will make up handsomely 
in this way, and jet, steel and 
cachemire bead-embroidery will 
be most frequently selected for 
the decorations, the arrangement 
depending upon the taste of the 
wearer. Capes of mull and lawn 
will often be almost entirely 
covered with ruffles of Spanish, 
Breton or Mirecourt lacc. 

We have pattern No. 7583 
in ten sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. Of material twenty- 
two inches wide, one yard and 
one-fourth are needed in 
making the cape for a lady of 
medium size. If goods forty- 

eight inches wide be chosen, 
one yard will be sufficient for the purpose. Price of pattern, 7d. or 
15 cents. 
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LADIES' SACK. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 348.) 


No. 7579.—A stylish and becoming sack for wear at any season 
except Midwinter, is pictured in these engravings. It is re resented 
as made of Sicilienne and trimmed with passementerte and lace; and 
the fitting is performed by means of the usual seams upon the shoul- - 
ders and under the arms, and side-back gores reaching to the shoul- 
ders. The fronts are in easy-fitting sack shape and are turned under 
in straight, wide hems at the closing, hooks and loops or buttons and. 
button-holes in a fly being used in uniting them. A cascade of lace 
ig arranged down each hem of tke front, and handsome passementerie 
ornaments are placed over the closing amid the folds of the lace. 
The cloak is of medium depth and is trimmed at its lower edge with 
a frill of lace headed by a band of passementerie. The latter decora- 
tion overlies the side-back seams, and a band of it, between two 
rows of lace, decorates the wrist of the stylish, coat-shaped sleeve. 
Passementerie and lace, similarly disposed, conceal the standing col- 
lar and add a tasteful finish to the neck. 

Sacks of this description are made of cashmere, drap @éé, silk, 
satin, cloths of all seasonable varieties, and suit goods. They are more 
frequently made of black goods and neutral-tinted cloths than of 
suit goods, as they can then be worn with dresses of any material. 
Fringe, braid, bands of contrasting material, or any mode of finish 
preferred, may be selected,. Such a-sack(is) very( convenient to have 
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in one’s Summer wardrobe, as it may be slipped on over any toilette 
when the breezes become suddenly cool. 

We have pattern No. 7579 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the sack for a 
lady of medium size, will require four yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods forty-eight incl.es wide be used, one yard 
and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents: 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustratious see Page $44.) 


No. 7609.—Camel’s-hair of a light Summer quality is represented 
in this stylish model. The ad- 
justment of the basque is accom- 
plished according to the French 
method, by curved closing edges, 
a bust dart and an under-arm 
dart in each side, side-back seams 
and a center seam. The center 
and side-back seams terminate 
ashort distance below the waist- 
line, the entire back-portion be- 
low their extremities being in 
one piece, and the extra width 
at the end of each side-back 
seam forming a side-plait turn- 
ing backward underneath, while 
that at the center seam is folded 
in an under box-plait, the effect 
on the outside being that of two 
box-plaits. The closing is made 
with button-holes and steel but- 
tons, and the fronts are shaped 
co that they may be united their’ 
entire length if desired; but in 
this instance they are cut off 
diagonally from a jittle below the ' 
waist-line according to perfora- 
tions made in the pattern, this 
deviation adding much to their 
effectiveness. The diagonal edges 
and the bottom of the basque 
are finished with three rows of 
stitching, done with silk of the 
same color as the material. 
This method of completion, 
though simple, is very popular 
at the present time. The sleeve NENW Be 
is in coat shape and has only a ee Re 
dart seam at the outside. This Te 
seam is left open for a few a 
inches at the hand, and the RS 
edges are finished to correspond 
with the skirt, a row of three 
buttons being added upon the 
upper side for further ornamen- 
tation. A narrow collar, com- 
pleted with two rows of stitch- 
ing, gives a stylish finish to the 
neck. 

Basques of this description are 
much admired and are very popu- 
lar as completions to costumes 
of silk, cashmere and other ma- 
terials that are not outworn in 
one or two seasons, since, not 
being pronounced in style, the 
mode never looks out of fashion. 
As mentioned, the fronts may 
be closed their entire length, 
if desired. The sleeve may be 
shortened te any length preferred and finished with lace frills, plait- 
ings or ruffles. The model is suitable for any material, either thick 
or thin, washable or otherwise. Jet and lace bid fair to be among 
the most fashionable garnitures for several seasons to come, and may 
therefore be applied upon handsome basques without fear that they 
will soon appear passé. 

We have pattern No. 7609 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the construction of the basque, -four 
yards and seven-eighths will be required in making it for a lady of 
medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two 
heli and an-cightk will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 

or 25 cents, 


Front View. 


Pront View. 
Lapies’ Batuying CostuME 


(For Description see Page 848.) 
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' the trimmings, which include facings, bows and pipings of ztz, 


. Lapigs’ Basque. 
(For Description see Page 348.) 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 3844.) 
No. 7591.—One of the most stylish basque-models which 


season has introduced is pictured in these engravings. It is mj 
of suit goods, and a tasteful contrast is produced by the selecticr df 


fancy buttons and lace. The adjustment, however, more than anf — 
other feature, entitles the garment to particular notice; for it is ual © 
only faultless in effect but quite novel in its mode of execution. Ts] 
fronts are folded under for hems, and then each side is shirred £4 
agonally in lines not more than an inch apart and covering the sp 
that is usually left between two bust darts, and taking up abou: g 
much material as is generally » 
quired for darts. Staysare sew! 
underneath the shirrings, x: 
each side of the basque is shar - 
to fall in a deep point below the] 
termination of the closing. [1-{ 
der-arm gores, side-backs resct-|.~ 
ing to the shoulders and a cu. 
ing center seam perform the ~{ 
mainder of the fitting. The lover 
edge arches upward over the ti 
and deepens again into two poiz 
at the back, the diversity of 2 
line produced being particular] 
pleasing. Buttous and butt: 
holes close the front, and a pipry] 
finishes the bottom of the basyx. [- 
A unique arrangement of sizf- 
ribbon ornaments the back. ivf 
disposal being as follows: 4¥- 
piece of the ribbon is fastened t 
a knot over the right side-b«k{* 
seam a little below the waist-line, | ° 
and is then carried diagonal 
downward to the opposite sié- 
back seam and fastened in a-{ ' 
other knot. The end is oo 
brought to the right side agan 
and fastened upon the point ur-{_ 
der a bow formed of a standing] 
and a falling loop, with ¥ cros 
piece between. The engravirg] 
shows how effective and pretty | - 
is this decoration. The sleeve 8 { 
in coat shape, and is trimmed | 
4 3 \ the wrist with a facing of ean 
aw shirred from the top for abou} 
TET . half its depth at the inside an 
SME TET outside of the arm and overlsic 
at the bottom by a row of la«, 
which is sewed under the sleet: 
and then turned up on the out 
side. Two buttons are sewel 
above the facing, in front of the 
outside seam. 
The shirred, cape-like om 
ment, which is shown, is one of 
. the most popular of fashionable 
fancies. It is all in one piece. . 
shirred twice at the top and one | 
at the lower edge to fit the upper ;_ 
portion of the basque. The lower 
edge is pointed at the center 
the back, and the front ends ar 
pa toe but flare apart diagoD- 
ally from the closing. Its top § 
joined with the collar to the |. 
basque, and the lower edge § j.. 
sewed flatly to position. In the | 
present instance this part is made of satin and its lower edge 8! 
overlaid with lace in the same manner as the sleeve trimming. - 
Ribbon ties are fastened under the lower front corners and knotted .. 
in a bow over the bust. The collar is of the suit goods, and is 
the close, standing shape, with curved corners. *~ 
A basque of this style, made of black grenadine, has the cape a ‘. 
sleeve-facings of black Surah satin, and, instead of the presed!’i. 
arrangement of lace, it has deep frills of Spanish Jace falling from |: 
the wrists and from the lower edge of the skirt and cape. Anotbet jf: 
basque is of black bunting, and the decorative portions are “|:- 
black satin, with beaded French lace at the wrists and about the bot [is 
tom of the cape; )/-There is no material)except those that require fe [| 
quent laundering, to which this models not adapted. The decor |’: 


SS 


ons may be varied from those represented as much as the wearer 


leases, without detracting from the beauty of the mode. Lace in 
] varieties, except the very expensive ones, will be very popularly 
sed In ornamenting such basques. Spanish lace is especially 
shionable. 

We have pattern No. 7591 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
venty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty- 
vo inches wide be selected for the construction of the basque, four 
ards and a-fourth will be required to make it for a lady of medium 
ze. If goods furty-eight inches wide be 
1osen, then one yard and seven-eighths 
ill suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ TUCKED BASQUE. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 844.) 


No. 7574.—(Also illustrated in different 
aterial and with other trimmings at La- 
es’ figure No. 1 on page 330 of this issue). 
-Tke basque in its variously modified forms 
one of the most fashionable styles of dress- 
ody, and not only is its popularity assured 
x the present, but also for many seasons 
» come. The model here represented is 
ite a departure from any of its predeces- ° 
rs. It is made of Summer flannel, and 

3 finish is extremely simple. The fronts , 
‘e turned under in straight hems at the 
osing, and each side is laid in straight 
icks not more than half an inch wide, 
je first tuck being folded just back of 
ie hem. Handsomely shaped under-arm 
ores assist in producing the _ graceful 
ljustment, and the back is stitched in 
icks turning toward the center almost from side to side. The 
‘asque extends to a graceful depth and flares sufficiently to pro- 
uce a symmetrical effect, without being quite close-fitting. A 
arrow tnder-facing finishes the lower edge, and a belt of the 
iaterial passes about the waist, slipping under straps sewed at 
1e under-arm seams and fastening in front, with its pointed end 
verlapping the square one under another strap. The sleeve is in 
oat style and is shaped by seams at the inside and outside of the 
tm, the under part being considerably narrower than the upper, 
ud the latter having sufficient fullness at the elbow to permit 
f an easy movement of the arm in any direction. A band of the 
iaterial about two inches wide encircles the wrist, and one end is 
ointed, passed under a strap and lapped upon the other. The col- 
ir is like the “Byron” shape and rolls stylishly from the neck. It 
; plainly finished. 

A most attractive attribute of the garment yet remains to be 
escribed. It is the little reticule or satchel at the side, which is 
nade of the same material as the blouse and consists of three ee 

One of these forms the front, 
another the back, and the third 
is merely a narrow graduated 
strip, which is sewed between 
the larger portions and aids in 
giving shapeliness to the affair. 
The back is cut enough deeper 
to fold over the front in a pointed 
lap, that conceals the opening 
and fastens with a button and 
button-hole simiiar to those used 
in closing the garment, A nar- 
row strap is fastened beneath 
each upper corner of the bag, and 
the two are crossed and attached 
in chatelaine style under the belt 
at the right side. 

The convenience of the little 
attachment just described is too 
| apparent to need any explana- 
tion., It requires but very little extra material and time to construct 
't,and is ornamental ag well as useful. I$ may be made of richer 
zoodg than the basque, but shou.c natch it incolor. Basques of this 
ityle will generally match the skirts that are worn with them, but 
hey will also in some instances be made of contrasting goods. Any 
sath not too heavy to lie nicely in the tucks, is suitable for their 
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LabIes’ MORNING CaP. 
Mor Descriptien see Page 349.) 


onstruction. Such basques are fashionable completions to costumes 
d for the house, street wear in the city, or for any of the 
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LADIES’ SuN—BoONNET. 


(For Description see Page 349.) 


‘button-holes and fancy buttons. 
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basque for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be selected for its construction, two yards and three-eighths will 
suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


LADIES’ SHIRRED BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 345.) 


No. 7595.— Any one, not acquainted with the abundant resources of 
the designer, might have imagined a long 
time ago that shirring had been developed 
in every conceivable shape; but it has been 
issued in new forms and with new attrac- 
tions each month, until now even those in 
the secrets of Fashion scarce dare to limit 
its popularity. The basque pictured in the 
engravings is a pleasing illustration of the 
many ways in whichit may be introduced. 
The material selected for the model is suit 
goods, and the decorations comprise plait- 
ings of the material, satin facings and rib- 
bon bows. The fronts are folded under ia 
wide, straight hems, and are cut away diag- 
onally from the bottom of the hems and then 
deepened into long tabs, whose arrangement 
will be subsequently explained. Back of 
the closing at each side is a group of shirr- 
ing composed of crosswise clusters situated 
about an inch apart. These shirrings occupy 
about the same position as would be given 
to bust darts, and aid as effectually in per- 
forming the fitting. They are stayed under- 
neath by a fitted section of the material, and 
the fullness of the front above them is laid 
in plaits at the shoulder edge. There is a 
dart under each arm, side-backs reaching to the shoulders and 
a curved center seam; the latter, however, being taken up only 
in the lining. The outside center-back portion is all in one piece 
and isconformed to the shape of the lining by crosswise shirrings, 
which are the same distance apart as those in the fronts. Each 
side of the front is laid in upturning plaits at its back edge near 
the bottom, and then the long tab-end is turned back in panter style 
over these plaits and is itself laid in plaits and fastened to position 
over the lower edge of the center-back, the joining of the ends 
being concealed by a plaited cross-piece or knot of satin. The re- 
versed portions of the front are also faced with satin, and the effect 
is very rich and showy. The sleeve illustrates a new mode that is 
likely to become very popular. It has a high, graceful arch and 
somewhat more than the usual fullness over the shoulder, and ex- 
tends but a little below the elbow, where it is slightly gathered. Its 
lower edge is sewed to a cuff-like’ portion, which is of exactly the 
shape of the lower part of a rather closely fitted coat-skeeve. A 
plaiting of the material falls over the joining of the cuff and upper 
portion, and above it is twisted 
a satin ribbon, the ends of which 
are tied in a bow on the upper 
side, A frill of lace finishes the 
wrist. The neck is encircled by 
a close, standing collar of satin, 
and the front is fastened with 


For lawns, mulls, grenadines 
and all kinds of thin goods, this 
model will be extremely popular 
during the Summer. Later on, 
it will also be in high favor for 
suk, satin, camel’s-hair and all 
the medium-weight, seasonable 
snitings that come in with the 
approach of cooler weather. A. 
rich or sober contrast, according 
to the wearer's fancy, may be 
produced by the facings. A 
handsome illustration of the mode is developed in black brocaded 
grenadine, with black velvet-figured grenadine for the facings, 
cuffs, etc. Another is of tobacco-colored camel’s-hair, with striped 
material having the same ground, but a vivid difference in the color 
of the stripes, for the decorations. Still another is of linden-green 
momie cloth, with darker green and gold brocade for the trimming. 

We have pattern No. 7595 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-twe 
inches wide, seven yards are needed in-making the basque for a lady 
of medium size. If goods.forty-eight, inches( wide be used in its 
construction, then three yards will suffice forthe purpose, Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


LADIES’ DRAWERS. 
(For Description see Page 349.) 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. : 
(For Illustrations see Page 346.) 


No. 7597.—(Also represented in different material and with a dif- 
ferent finish at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 330 of this issue),— 
Many of the features of this basque have been embodied in previous 
modes, but in this instance there are also apparent several deviations 
that greatly increase its attractiveness. The material represented is 
suit goods, and satin facings of a rich, contrasting color form the 
decorations. The fronts are of medium depth, with straight hems 
upon their closing edges, and are cut away diagonally for a short 
distance at the bottom. There are two bust darts in each side, and 
the remainder of the adjustment is perfected by means of under-arm 
gores, side-backs and a curved center seam. The portions of the 
basque between the second dart and the under-arm seam are shorter 
than the remainder of the garment, and to their lower edge is joined 
a short skirt-portion after the style of the coat-skirt in many of the 
pore modes, but shaped with less depth until it nears the side- 

ack seam, when it gradually lengthens and laps in a narrow plait 
over the adjoin- 
ing center sec- 
tion. The out- 
line of the back , rE 2, 
is similar to that Sh Cie BS A 
of a gentleman’s aS Catia a \ 34 
dress coat, and os “Ge ule ped 


at the topsof the 
plaits formed by 
the skirt are 
placed steel but- 
tons. Thesleeve 
is in the stylish 
coat-shape and 
is somewhat 
longer than the 
length of the 
arm, the outside 
seam being dis- 
continued a 
short distance 
from the bottom 
-and the excess 
of depth turned 
up in a shallow 
cuff that is faced 
with satin. <A 
rolling collar 
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soaked it might become; and it is quite a satifaction to the wa 

to feel assured of this fact, for nobody likes to appear like a dow 
even for a few minutes, and an attendant with a capacious wrap ti) - 
conceal the bathing dress is not always practicable. Flannel is te 
material represented in the model, and braid and buttons form t) 
decorations. The drawers and body are in one, the body being is 
the style of a blouse witha plain yoke-top. There are seams up 
the shoulders of the yoke, and to its lower edge the body is gather 
with just enough fuilnens to produce an easy and becoming adj: 
ment. The fronts turn under in wide hems to a considerable distane} 
below the waist-line, and below their termination the drawey 
edges are united by a seam, there also being a seam at the center] 
the back, which meets this one. There are other seams at the inside} | 
of the drawers’ legs, and the lower edges are turned up for hem] 
above which are run two rows of braid three-eighths of an inch wie] - 
The pattern includes a model for a full-length coat-sleeve having 
turn-back cuff trimmed with two rows of braid, and the front vie 
of the bathing costume shows it with this sleeve, while the bw 
view shows it with a short sleeve trimmed around the bottom wi 
rows of bra 
and up the oct} - 
side with bri}. 
and buttons 4 
deep sailor ci} - 
lar, with bral} 
upon its edge - 
adds a jaunt 4 
completion 

the neck. A 

ing is sewed 1 
der the was 
line, and a 
passed throug’ 
it, is drawn Wf: : 
and tied in frouy ~. 
adjusting ; 
bo y as clo x 
as may be 0 - | 
sired. = 
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breadths, turnd ~ 
up for a hem 

the bottom a). 
gathered so thi]. 
most of the fu} , 
ess comes at BY 


likewise faced back and sidé}.- 
with satin, fash- A placket-op* 
ionably com- ing is made # 
pletes the neck, the center of tif), 
and button-holes A $b EP front, and ‘ , 
and steel but- ~ EE breadth is lappéi}, .. 
tons close the 4 to _ a plalty. -. 
front. whi cOnCEaRy: 
Basques of this 7586 the opening. 4) 
description are belt of the goo) ,.. 
stylish comple- Hroai View one end of whic, 
tions to suits of a , is pointed, * , 
any material and sewed to the Wf 
are appropriate with the poll 
for either the end hae? 
house or the : a : over the 0 
piront. Phachavk LADIES as Fe ones oie iit SKIRT. and button-hold 
added portions ia ht are work mo 
the belt, to 


upon the sides 

_ give a very distingué effect. The facings and buttons may be as 
ornamental as desired, but‘no other decoration is requisite, and fur- 
ther elaboration is really incompatible with the style of the model. 
Such basques will often be made of brocades and striped goods to 
wear with contrasting skirts. This innovation of Fashion helps one 
to economize, as well as vary the wardrobe. 

‘We have pattern No. 7597 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the construction of the basque, three 
yards and a-half will be needed in making it for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard and 
three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ BATHING COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 346.) 


No. 7575.—It would be impossible for thi- ‘costume to entirely 
lose its grace and picturesqueness, no matter Low completely water- 


over buttons sewed upon the casing of the drawers-and-body }* 
tion and thus connect the two garments. The belt is bound ™! 
braid, and two rows of braid pass down each side of the butt 
used in the closing of the body and also down each side of a 10W 
buttons added upon the skirt-plait for ornament. 

The method of construction followed in this bathing costum 
vides for a safe and easy attachment of the two garments com 
it, and also permits of separating them and facilitating the pro font. 
drying. Some ladies will prefer the short sleeve and some the ee 
sleeve, directions for both being given with the pattern. age ; 
more used than any other material for bathing costumes, but olor, 
is also in demand for the purpose. Navy-blue is the oot 
though cardinal, dark green and light blue are sometimes e lied 
White or bright colored braid in wide or narrow varieties IS Pr 
in plain lines in embroidery designs, or in reproductions oe al, 
insignia, such as stars, anchors, ete. A small quantity ° but cart | 
few strips of lead may be inserted in the hem of the skirt adeaget| 
should be exercised lest it/be so heavily v ibs 
the safety of thejiwearer, \particularly) ifshe be uD” 
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We have pattern No. 7575 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
zht to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-seven 
ches wide, seven yards and three-fourths are needed in making 
e costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
ide be used, four yards will suffice for the purpose. Price of 
.ttern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ SUN-BONNET. 
(For Illustration see Page 847.) 


No. 7611.—Every Summer brings a revival of admiration for that 
stic style of chapeau—the sun-bonnet. An old, old fashion, yet 
ways welcome and always 
eming to have acquired some 
‘w feature of utility or conve- 
ence as the mode 
ake their appearance after their 
‘inter retirement. The present 
ustration delineates a style of 
n-bonnet, which, though not 
.tirely new in shape, possesses 
sw and valuable features in its 
ngtraction. The bunnet proper 
mprises but one section of 
aterial, which extends far 
cough over the face to protect 
from the sun and is sloped from 
e top of the head so as to leave 
ily fullness enough for the 
own. The curved edges are 
ined in a and a lining 
sewed to the front edge, which 
aches to the ears and as far 
xck as the commencement of 
re crown seam. Lines of stitch- 
ig, reaching from the front to 
ie back edge -of the lining, are 
ten run at intervals of two 
iches apart, and into the broad 
asings thus formed are slipped 
rips of pasteboard, which give 
xe bonnet a shapely roundness 
i would not otherwise possess. 
‘he front is rounded away from 
he ears, and the extra length 
orms a cape that falls about the 
ieck and is held in position by 
ies fastened on the outside at the 
ack corners of the lining and 
ied in a bow at the back. Ties 
re also fastened on the inside, 
o be knotted under the chin; 
nd a narrow ruffle of the ma- 
erial, which in this instance is 
rambric, borders all the edges of 
he bonnet. 4 

It is a very easy matter to slip 
the pasteboard strips out of this 
sonnet and launder it so that it 
will look fresh and new, and the 
ise of pasteboard as a means of 
itiffening almost entirely obvi- 
ites the necessity for starch. 
This fact makes the bonnet 
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Front View. 


much cooler than one which has 1572 
to be starched stiff to keep it in 
proper shape. Lawns, piqués, Front View. 


plain and figured cambrics, per- 
cales, ginghams and all cotton 
fabrics are used in making sun- 
bonnets, and the ties are usually 
hemmed strips of the material. A narrow ruffle, or a Hamburg or 
otton lace edging is sufficient decoration. 

Pattern No. 7611 is in one size, and callg for one yard and three- 
fourths of material twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and a-half 
‘thirty-six inches wide, in making a sun-bonnet like it. Price of pat- 
‘tern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


pa ees 
LADIES’ MORNING CAP. 
(For Illustration see Page 847.) 


No. 7584.—(Also illustrated with different trimming at Ladies’ fig- 
ure No. 8 on page 334 of this issue).—A handsome addition to the 
demi-négligé costume of the morning is the tasteful cap pictured 


Lapies’ NigHT—DRESS, WITH YOKE BACK. 
(For Description see Page 350.) 


LavIiEs’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 350.) 


349 


by the engraving. As here illustrated, it is composed of white Swiss, 
full lace frills and dainty ribbon bows forming the garnitures. It is 
all in one piece, two parallel lines of shirring about an inch apart 
being run about the edge and drawn up to adjust the cap to the head. 
Two, small, backward-turning plaits are fastened in the front near 
the center, leaving a slight depression extending from the front to 
the back, an arrangement that adds very much to the piquant appear- 
ance of the article. The shirring-threads are concealed by a facing, 
that is sewed on the inside edge so as to form a casing, through 
which is passed a suitable length of cap-wire, giving a sufficient degree 
of stiffness to enable the cap to retain any shape it may be put in. 
A neat finish is afforded by completing the edge with a standing and 
a falling frill of lace and tacking a coquettish-looking ribbon bow at 
the right side of the front. 

Though the model is here de- 
veloped in Swiss, equally as pleas- 
ing results may be obtained by 
using lawn, tarlatan or any other 
material from which such articles 
are made; and while the deco- 
rations pictured are very appro- 
priate, so many pleasing effects 
may be obtained by a suitable 
disposition of laces and ribbons, 
that many fair wearers will dis- 
play their own skill in arranging 
the garniture. Besides being a 
handsome addition to a morn- 
ing toilette, the garment is a very 
useful one as well. It may be 
made of muslin or some similar 
fabric, and less elaborately dec- 
orated, and will then be found 
very serviceable as a dusting-cap. 
In fact, there are many occasions 
when it may be worn, and many 
uses to which it may be put, and 
the wearer or maker will have an 
excellent opportunity of display- 
ing her taste in the selection of 
such materials and decorations 
as will best suit the time, place 
and manner of wearing. 

Pattern No. 7584 1s in one 
size, and calls for half a yard of 
material thirty-six inches wide 
to construct the cap as repre- 
sented. Price of pattern, 5d. or 
10 cents. 


- Back View. 
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LADIES’ DRAWERS. 
(For Dlustration see Page 347.) 


No. 7620.—This model is illus- 
trated as composed of bleached 
muslin and trimmed with Ham- 
burg edging and tucks. The 
drawers are shaped by searns at 
the inside of the legs and at the 
center of the back and front, 
and the fullness at the top, which 
is only sufficient for an easy ad- 
justment, is arranged in gathers. 
A slash is made at the outside 
of the right leg, and its edges 
are hemmed or faced, after which 
a belt is sewed to the top. The 
drawers are loose at the knee, 
where they are ornamented with 
a ruffle of Hamburg edging and 
two clusters of three tucks each. 

Nothing could be simpler than the construction of these drawers. 
The model is adapted to all materials in vogue for under-garments 
and permits of as much elaboration in the way of trimming as the 
maker may fancy. Silk in soft qualities is sometimes chosen by 
ladies who follow the dictates of French arbiters in the matter, and 
linen is very comfortable for warm climates, but bleached muslin is 
more popular than any other texture. Simple decorations are far 
more advisable than elaborate garnitures for garments that are 
intended for constant wear. Torchon lace, narrow ruffling, cotton 
trimmings and crochetted edgings are durable and inexpensive, and 
so are many other varieties which can be bought ready for applica- 
tion. If tucks be used, allowance for them_should be made in 
cutting the garment out, as none\ismade)in the pattern. 
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Sidle-Back View. 
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We have pattern No. 7620 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the drawers for a lady 
of medium size, will require one yard and seven-eighths of material 
thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


> _—__———_- 


LADIES’ COMBINATION CORSET-COVER AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 348.) 


No. 7586.—As explained by the title, this model combines two 
garments in one, a fact that will make it a general favorite, for it 
does away with all superfluous material about the waist and hips, 
and ensures a diminution in the number of pieces sent to the laundry. 
The garment is faultlessly fitted by two bust darts in each side of 
the front, together with under-arm gores, side-backs, and a curving 
seam down the center of the back. The neck is cut in Pompadonr 
style, and the front edges of the front are faced all the way down 
with strips of the material and closed to within a short distance from 
the bottom with button-holes and buttons. These are concealed 
by a strip of the material gathered along each side of the center to 
form a tiny puff between two narrow frills, this decoration being 
also carried about the neck with a pretty effect. The extra width on 
each side of the back is arranged in a backward-turning plait under- 
neath, the upper edge of which is slightly gathered and fastened 
with a narrow facing of the goods, which continues beyond the 
plait and is tacked at the 
side-back seam, thus secur- 
ing the plait in position 
and aiding in gracefully 
disposing of the extra full- 
ness. The neck being cut 
in Pompadour style, the 
sleeves are cut off to cor- 
respond, the edge of each 
being finished in harmony 
with the neck and closing. 
Two deeper but similarly 
puffed and ruffled flounces 
of the goods form a neat 
completion for the lower 
edges of the skirt. 

he material represented 
is cambric, but the model 
is just as suitable for linen, 
muslin or any fabric in use 
for ladies’ under-garments. 
Any style of trimming, 
that pleases the taste may 
be adopted, but it is al- 
ways well to remember 
that the simpler the trim- 
ming, the longer it will 
stand laundering. Ham- 
burg embroidery, tatting, 
rick-rack braid or any 
psetty cotton edging is 
suitable for garments that 
have to be washed fre- 
quently, while for those which are only worn occasionally, Torchon 
or any other washable lace will be a neat and appropriate finish. 

We have pattern No. 7586 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a 
lady of medium size, will require five yards and three-eighths of 
material thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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Front View. 
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LADIES’ NIGHT-DRESS, WITH YOKE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 349.) 


No. 7582.—The garment portrayed in the engravings is not onl 
neat in appearance but comfortable to wear, as all unnecessary full- 
ness at the neck and shoulders is avoided by means of the yoke 
adjustment, which at the same time retains what fullness there is in 
its proper position. The back and front are each cut on a fold of the 
goods and are joined by a seam under the arm, which curves suffi- 
ciently to allow an ample width all the way down. An opening is 
made for a suitable distance down the center of the front, one edge 
of which is hemmed while the other is faced to simulate a wide 

lait, the closing being performed with buttons and button-holes. 
Fach side of the front is decorated at equal intervals with three 
clusters of tiny tucks; and the neck, which is first finished with a 
straight band of the material, is handsomely garnitured with a full 
frill of lace, while a frill of the same is carried up each side of the 
front and then about the neck, presenting a very pretty effect. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see Page 351.) 
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The back, before being joined to the yoke, is gathered at the twp, 
thus allowing sufficient fullness in the lower part of the garment 
The sleeve is in coat shape and of comfortable width, and is finished 
at the wrist with a band of the goods, which is itself ccmpleted by 
a frill of lace. The lower edge of the night-dress is very neatly 
finished with a deep hem. 

Though cambric is the material employed in the construction o! 
the model in the present instance, yet its use is not to be restricted 
to this material alone. Linen, muslin, lawn or any of the fabric 
generally employed for these garments makes up handsomely by tle 
model, and embroidery or fine puffings or nittinps of the material 
may take the place of the lace, the manner of its disposition being 
varied to suit the taste of the wearer. 

We have pattern No. 7582 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for: 
lady of medium size, will require four yards and a-half of mate 
rial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—— 


LADIES’ OV ER-SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 349.) 


No. 7572.—(Also illustrated in different material and with different 
trimming" at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 330 of this Deingator. 
—While apparently quite elaborate, this over-skirt is really very 
simple in construction. It comprises only a front-gore and a back 

breadth in its formatios, | 
but, owing to its grace‘! | 
mode of draping, it seezs , 
\\\ to consist of a greater num- ! 
\ ber of parts. The frost 
is fitted smoothly at the 
top by darts, and is slashel | 
at the center for severd 
inches from the bottom 
A short row of shirring 
inserted at the top of the | 
slash, and a few inchs 
from this row at each sii 
is another row. Thee 
shirrings are really coo) 
cealed by a broad orna- 
mental strap, which over-| 
lies the gore flatly ani 
falls in a point a little be. 
low the top of the slash. 
The effect of the shirring | 
is, however, visible in the 
soft, graceful wrinkle 
which extend across the 
front and are taken up 
in three upturning plaits 
at each side, about hal’- 
way between the top ani 
bottom. The back-bread!) 
is draped by two plai: 
turning downward at the 
right side, where it fall 
in @ square corner some 
distance below the front, and by larger plaits at the left side, which 
is thus made of equal depth with the front; the result obtained by 
this mode of Seapine being a stylishly bowffant drapery, that falls in 
a deep point at the right side of the center. The top of the breath 
is reduced to the proper size by gathers, a placket-opening is finished 
at the left side, and a belt is sewed to the top of the garment. The 
diversity between the two parts produces a handsome contrast, whic! 
is heightened by the application of satin bands upon all the edges 
their lustrous surface showing effectively against the quiet tone of the 
woolen suiting selected for the model. A row of handsome nette‘- 
silk fringe falls from the end of the ornamental strap, and the latte 
is faced with satin. Bows of satin ribbon are fastened over the plaits 
of the side, completing the decorations tastefully ; and tapes are sewe! 
under the side seams and tied together to regulate the closeness. 

Over-skirts of this style may be worn with a demi-train or walk- 
ing skirt and are adapted to any material from grenadine and bunt 
ing to silk and satin. Fringe may be added on all the front edges 
if desired; but it is rarely applied on the back. Sometimes th 
strap is overlaid with passementerie in jet, steel or cachemire beats, 
but this is only done when rich material is employed. One rely 
handsome illustration of the model is made of French bunting a0 
is trimmed with French lace arranged in plaitings the entire leng® 
of the strap and around the lower edges of the over-skirt. Smal 
jet drop-trimmings are fastened at intervals upon the lace, adding) 
stylish illumination to the garniture. 

We have pattern No. 7572 ia nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
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Side-Back View. 
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- airty-six inches, waist measure. If material twenty-two inches 

- ide be selected for the garment, four yards and five-eighths will 

..2 required in its construction for a lady of medium size. If goods 

.. wty-eight inches wide be chosen, two yards and a-fourth will 
ifice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 350.) 


~ No. 7573.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
“at trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 330 of this issue).— 
- his skirt is made of Summer flannel. and while it is particularly 
’ Japted to this and all other light-weight textures, the presence of 
ie adjective ‘Summer ” does not by any means limit the use of the 
-_ odel to the Summer, season, for its attractiveness will make it 
ypular long after it has ceased to be a novelty. The skirt itself is 
‘the popular four-gored shape, the front and sides being fitted 
acothly at the top by darts, while the back is gathered at each side 
‘the placket-opening. The bottom is turned up about two inches 
id a-half for a hem, and under this hem is stitched a box-plaiting 
_.! the goods, which is just deep enough to supply the length thus 
_ ken off. Four rows of stitching are made in the hem, adding a 
> ory tasteful finish to the skirt trimming. 
The drapery is simple but effective in disposal. It comprises an 
* yon or tablier portion, a left side-gore and a back-breadth. The 
> ght side of the tablier is 
" aped by three upturning 
alts, and the opposite 
_~Ige is turned under for a faa 
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* idehemand falls straight. : 
” he back edge of the left 
 de-gore is raised by a 
_ aster of upturning plaits, 
_ id ite front edge, or the 
“te nearest the tablier, is ° ray 
' Ided under in a straight BAND 
im corresponding with ENG 
‘atonthe latter portion. 
* he hems and lower edges 
‘” the parts described are 
' itched three times, and 
* ny piaits are folded in 
* 1eir tops to conform them 
1 the aw of the gores. 
' hey are then placed. over 
-} gores, with their back 
* iges at the side seams; 
“4d the back-drapery is 
“ ext added. It is an ob- 
ng breadth, turned under 
’ deep hems at the sides 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7590.—Plain suiting, with a rich mode coloring and a finely 
twilled surface, is represented in the construction of this walk- 
ing skirt, and satin of the same shade forms the trimming. The skirt 
itself is composed of a front-gore, a gore for each side and a back- 
breadth. All unnecessary fullness is removed from the upper part 
of the gores by means of darts, and the back-breadth is caihered at 
the top, a placket-opening being finished at the center. 

The drapery is very effective in its disposal, but not at all diffi- 
cult of arrangement. Two sections are applied upon the front in the 
following manner: They are of about even depth, and the upper one 
is conformed to the size of the gore at the top by being laid in side- | 
plaits turning toward the center. There is a row of shirring about 
three inches from the bottom, and above this, at intervals of an inch, 
are three other shirrings. The edge below the shirrings is under-faced 
with satin and falls in a frill over the lower section of drapery, 
which is plaited at the top and shirred at the bottom in exactly the 
same manner. These draperies are considerably wider than the front- 
gore even after they are shirred, and this extra width is separated 
from the shirred and plaited portions by slashes commencing at the 
top of each and reaching to the upper line of shirring. The edges 
of the main portions are then sewed flatly over the front-gore seams, 
and the back edge of each slashed portion is laid up in three plaits . 
and sewed with the corresponding side-gore to the back, the lower 

one at each side being 
turned up on the outside 
in arevers. This arrange- 
ment produces a very or- 
namental effect, which is 
heightened by satin fac- 
ings upon the exposed por- 
tions of the side-gores and 
under the-lower parts and 
upon the reversed edges 
‘of the plaited sections. 
Tapes are run through a 
casing sewed upon the 
back-breadth to regulate 
its closeness, and then the 
back-drapery is added. It 
is formed of one oblong 
breadth, gathered at the 
top and having a placket- 
opening tocorrespond with 
the back of the skirt. Two 
rows of shirring are then 
Inserted close together 
about half-way between 
the top and bottom, and 
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two plaits turning down- 
ward are folded in each 

7590 side above these shirrings. 
Side- Back View A plait turning upward is 
ee . , i: folded in the lower part, 
LADIES) WALKING SKIRT. 


so that it comes even 
(For Description see this Page.) with the lowest plait in 


each of the lower slashed 
side-draperies, and the lower edge is turned up and sewed to the 
skirt, the fullness of the puff thus formed falling over it and conceal- 
ing the seam. The side edges are sewed with the breadth to the 
remainder of the skirt, and a large, handsome bow of satin is fastened 
at the center of the shirring forming the upper puff. The drapery 
and skirt are sewed to the same belt, and the bottom of the skirt is 
trimmed all around with a ruffle of satin headed by a knife-plaiting, 
two additional rows of plaiting being applied on the back. 
Of course, it is unnecessary to make the skirt portion of this gar- 


* ad shirred at the top be- 
- ween the hems several 
* mes at intervals about 
‘Qinch apart. It is placed 
“ver the back of the skirt, 
‘ith its hems over the ad- 
‘ mning edges of the front- 
“ tapery, and is sewed to the skirt for some distance below the 
. der. The lower and hemmed edges are stitched to correspond 
~ nth the front, and the placket-opening for the drapery is finished 
tthe left side, after which the skirt and drapery are sewed to the 
':ame belt. A pair of tapes, sewed under the side seams and tied 
_ gether, regulate the closeness of the skirt in accordance with the 
‘ancy. A charming item of the decorations is the heavy cable-cord 
2 Pplied asa lacing between the adjoining edges of the fablier and 
, wt side-gore, the heavy tassels upon the ends adding to the effect. 


- Acord with tassels attached, adapted to immediate use, may be 
: wocured, or the cord may be bought by the yard and the tassels 
‘dded afterward. French or domestic bunting, challis, silk, cash- 
;-Mere or any suit goods makes up satisfactorily in this fashion, 
“ad the skirt may be worn with any style of basque, with a 
-, athered or plaited blouse or a hunting or shooting jacket. Simple 


ment of the suit goods, as it is covered by the drapery and trim- 
ming. A narrow facing of the goods should, however, be applied 
upon the bottom. Any two materials may be employed in develop- 
ing @ contrast in the construction. A very handsome skirt is made 
of momie cloth of a rich livery tone shading on brown, and the 
facings, the bow and the lower skirt-decoration are of striped goods 


~ Timmings are most stylish for such skirts, but there is no limit to 
he variety in the modes of finish suitable for it. If machine-stitch- 
. tg be not admired, the drapery hems may be blind-stitched. The 
., lating may be applied on the outside of the skirt and, if desired, 
; ay be wider than in the present instance; or, it may give place to 
 Ufles, bands or any preferred ornamentation. 
We have pattern No. 7573 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
. urty-six inches, waist measure. Tomake the skirt foralady of me- 
, dun size, will require eight yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two 
Qches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, four yards 
. ‘ad an-eighth will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 


having the same ground shade traversed by slender bars of brown, 
blue, gold and white, the illuminating colors being wrought in silk. 
The basque worn with the skirt is of the striped goods, with bust 
ornaments, cuffs and collar of plain goods. 

We have pattern No. 7590 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of material twenty-two inches 
wide, six yards and an-eighth are needed in making the skirt for a 
lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two 
yards and a-half will suffice. In either case it will also require 
four yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide for the 
gores and breadth, Price of pattern, Is. 3d, or 30 cents. 
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STYLES “FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FIGuRE No. 1.—MISSES’ MUSLIN COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No, 1.—(Consisting of dress No. 7606, also illustrated 
in figured material and with other decorations on page 356 of this 
issue).—This dainty dress is made of thin white muslin and trimmed 
with the same and 
white lace. It re- 
minds one of the 
simple, pretty dresses 
worn by young la- 
dies and misses years 
ago, except that it 
has “coat” instead of 
“bishop” sleeves, and 
its skirt is gored in- 
stead of being com- 
posed of — straight 
widths gathered on. 
The waist has a yoke 
shirred in “melon” 
style, with the tiny 
tucks belonging to 
that method taken 
up on the outside, in- 
stead of underneath. 
To this yoke are 
gathered the ‘front 
and back, and the 
joining seams are 
concealed by ruch- 
ings of lace. The 
closing, which is 
made at the back, is 
invisible and may be 
performed by any 
method suggesting 
itself to the maker. 
The bottom has sev- 
eral gatherings, two 
or three appearing 
above the belt and | 
thus lending a very =| e 


To 


a Lahey 
Y 


pretty and youthful 

effect to the waist. 
The neck is encircled re 

by a band of the ae a 
goods, concealed by | dy Wii ce eae" 

a ruching of lace; | 144, ia 

while the sleeve is of Tee ae Will ) =a \ Mai N AW iy 
about “ three-quarter My : co ay = | se o 


length” and is com- 
pleted with a narrow 
plaiting of the goods 
below a melon-puffed f. 
section, whose upper iiss, Ve, 
edge is concealed by LAME M si 
a ruching of lace. LOGE LOM Wi katy YW 

The skirt is made i, Ly Vi sm) 
in the usual manner, 
with a front-gore, a 
gore at each side and 
a plain back-breadth, 
and is trimmed with 
two knife-plaitings 
alternating with two strips of melon puffing, and with the upper 
puffing headed by a lace ruching. A wide sash of plaid ribbon is 
about the waist and ties at the back in a large double bow-knot. 

The model to this dress is suitable for any wash material made 
up into such costumes, and may also be used for Summer silks and 
transparent wool textures, It is in eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age, and any size costs Is. or 25 cents. 

The sailor hat is of straw, faced with velvet and trimmed with 
ribbon. 


Wie 


(For Description see this Page.) 


a ee 
FieurE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Fievre No, 2.—(Consisting of basque No. 7607, again represented 
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FIGURE No. 1.—MIsSES’ MusLIN COSTUME. 


in a different fabric and with other decorations on page 359 of th 

issue; over-skirt No. 7605, again seen in a different conubinsties a 

fabric and trimming on page 361; and skirt No. 7314, which = 
plainly illustrated on its pattern ).—Dark Summer flannel is + 
ployed in making this pretty costume, and braid, cord and tas 
and the material itself, are used in decorating it in the stylish ma» 
ner illustrated. T» 
skirt is four-gore- 
and after it has be: 
cut a little shore 
than needed and 

seams sewed, its lor-, 
er edge is shaped & 
deep points that ar 
bordered with bras 
A kilt-plaiting, dee| 
enough to length: 
the skirt suticteny A 


the points, extending 4 
from under their tom 
to a couple of inches 
below. Of cours. 
this decoration tel. 
not be used, if a ; 
other be conside: red 
more desirable by ty 
maker; but it is ver 
pretty and styls) 
and is easy to make. 
The model to the skir 
is in eight sizes f« 
misses from eight 1! 
fifteen years of age! 
and its price is 10 
or 20 cents. | 
The over-skirt is 
very dainty and fas!- 
ionable, and consist 
of a full back-bresit! | 
rounded to a point : # 
the center and a ‘> 
lier shaped to form 
two points, one at th 
center and a shor 
one at the left siu« 
The breadth and > 
ler are plainly joines 


| 


=a 


—————} 


wy (COON Me Ay S y after which a casing 


is run or over ex2 
seam and tapes a@ 
inserted and drawn 
to drape the garmen! 
high at each side. A 
short gathering or 
shirring is also made 

over the top of the 
opening or angle 2 


Yi | of WY Soir, ° tee 1, 
lif ¥ Miser eae he i Re Lif cebu He "Sn the tablier, and thy 


ba ae Ms Vite me att “| se neonalaa try the 
. ee ere addition of a knotte! 

Figure No. 2.—MissEs’ CostuME. cord and tassels. - 

; ; the edges of the inp 

(For Description see this Page.) ! 


ery are bordered Ww!” 
braid. If preferred 
no braid need be used on the costume, in + which event meen’ 
stitching, bands, folds, ete., or any decoration not too elaborate ' 
be appropriate, will be employed to finish the over-skirt. The mo‘ 
to this over-skirt is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fiftee! 
years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. | 
The basque is deep and round, and is fitted by under-arm ‘i 
and seams, the space usually taken out by the bust dart being 
closely shirred to’adjust it to the figure. A similar shirring occurs 
at the center of the back and gives a youthful, jaunty effect to 
garment. The front closes its whole length with button-holes # 
buttons, and braid trims the lower edge. The sleeves are in © 
shape, and have cuffs simulated-at their wrists with single rows‘ 
braid. The neckyis; completed -by )a standing military collar, © 
linen lingerie, with a throat-knot of ribbon, completes it jauntil 
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[he model to the basque is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
ifteen years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The poke bonnet is made of fancy straw, lined with shirred Surah 
und trimmed with Surah and ribbon. 


—_———___@—_____ 
Ficure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


FievreE No. 3. —(Consisting of costume No. 7580, also illustrated 
in a different combination of goods and decoration upon page 356 of 
this issue).—-W hite lawn and lace compose this charming costume, 
but the model will be found as 
appropriate for any other mate- 
rial, should a heavier texture be 
desired for the suit. It is very 
ingeniously devised and is at 
once economical, convenient and 
stylish. It is cut in Princess 
shape, with its front fitted with 
one bust dart and an under-arm 
dart at each side. The back has 
a closing of button-holes and 
buttons at the center, and its 
drapery falls over a back-skirt 
portion formed by extra fullness 
left at the back edges of the 
side-backs and fastened under 
the back in side-plaits. Extra 
fullness is also left at the middle 
of the back at the termination 
of the closing, and is folded un- 
der in a double box-plait ; while 
another extra width, occurring 
at the front edge of the back, 
is arranged in a cascade drapery, 
as seen in the picture. The front- 
drapery is an added section, cut 
in points and trimmed like the 
_back-drapery with a border of 
lace edging and a row of inser- 
tion. Under the tip of each 
point is fastened a bow of rib- 
bon, which adds prettily to the 
effect. A row of the same in- 
sertion, between two rows of 
lace, iwcarried up the front and 
back and over the shoulder at 
each side in bretelle form. 
Where the ends meet the drap- 
eries, handsome bows of ribbon 7 
are fastened, in harmony with 
the smaller ones on the front. 

The sleeves are in the custom- 

ary coat style, and are completed eS Se 
with plaited frills of the goods EE ge Aes 
headed by twisted ribbon bands Sa oe = ///f 
and ribbon bows. A ruching of 
lawn is about the neck, but it 
may be made of lsse or lace, if 
preferred. The bottom of the 
skirt is very prettily trimmed 
by plaited frills of lawn, each 
headed by a row of insertion 
and a narrow standing plaiting 
of the goods. One row of this 
decoration may be used, if de- 
sired; or the whole costume may 
be decorated in a different man- 
ner, either with lace, embroidery 
or the material. In suit goods, 
contrasting fabrics may be successfully employed for decorations. 

The model to the costume is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 

fifteen years of age, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 


—_<___.-__—. 


FiaurRE No. 4.—GIRLS'’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 854.) 


_ Revrr No. 4.—(Consisting of Ulsterette No. 7598, also illustrated 
i another combination of texture and trimming upon page 358 of 
“ils issue, and here worn over costume No. 7473, which is represented 
im two views on its pattern).—The Ulsterette or “little Ulster” rep- 
resented on this figure is something like a cloak of riches, as it may 
cover a costume in which many grievances of wear and tear are 


FIGURE No. 3.—MIssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


evident and yet are insufficient to utterly condemn the garment. 

We will suppose, however, that the hidden costume is made of 
new blue flannel, and that it is cut by a very pretty pattern, which 
introduces a plain waist laced together at the back and supporting a 
jaunty plaited skirt, over,whose joining seam is tied a Turkish sash 
of the material. A lacing is also simulated at the front, and the 
sleeves are long and close, while the neck is encircled by a deep, 
round collar and a narrow standing collar. Other material may be 
used if desired, as the model is appropriate for any kind made up into 
costumes. The pattern to this costume is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The Ulsterette has a sack front, with an extension at the back 
edge of its skirt, to which the 
bottom of a short side-back is 
attached. Its back is shaped by 
a center seam, which terminates 
at extra widths left on a little 
below the waist-line. Hach of 
these widths is folded under- 
neath in a-hem, and the two fall 
loosely apart. Large pocket- 
laps, piped with satin at their 
edges and having buttons at 
the upper back corners, conceal 
the short cross seams and rest 
upon the fronts. The sleeves 
are cut extra-long, so that they 
may be turned up for cuffs, which 
in this instance are faced with 
satin. A lapel collar, and a pretty 
cape fitted by a shoulder dart, 
are joined to the neck, and each 
is piped with satin. Any Ulster 
or cloaking fabric may be very 
satisfactorily developed by this 
model, and machine-stitching 
will be the general method of 
finish employed. The pattern 
to the Ulsterette is in seven sizes 
for girls from three to nine years 
of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The hat is of fancy straw, and 
is trimmed with plaid silk. 


es 


FiavrE No. 5.—GIRLS’ HOUSE 
COSTUME. 
(For Ilustration see Page 354.) 


Fieure No. 5.—(Consisting of 
over-dress No. 7601, represented 
in other material and differently 
trimmed on page 309 of this 
issue; and dress No. 7600, seen 
in two views with other decora- 
tions on page 358).—The cos- 
tume here illustrated is very 
quaint and pretty, and is appro- 
priate for ordinary house wear 
or for festive occasions, accord- 
ing to the material selected for 
its construction. It here con- 
sists of a dress of light blue silk, 
with a Swiss muslin over-dress. 
The dress is in Gabrielle style, 
fitted by darts and side and 
center backs, and closes at the 
center of the back with button- 
holes and buttons. The back 
skirt is a separate portion, gath- 
ered to the back and side-backs. 
The plain coat-sleeve, like the bottom of its skirt, is trimmed with a 
dainty ruching of the goods, formed of a bias strip frayed or 
hemmed at the edges and slightly gathered through the center. 
Lace frills underlie the sleeve ruchings, and a ruching of lace encircles 
the neck. The model to the dress is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The over-dress closes at the back, and is fitted by bust and 
under-arm darts, together with under-arm seams and short shoulder 
seams. The garment is sleeveless, and as the neck is cut out in 
fancy shape, the portions over the shoulders are mere straps of the 
material. An extra fullness, left on at the end of the closing, is 
folded underneath in a broad plait; and pa tibrobemcealon plaits are 
made in the side seams of the skirt portion, to drape the garment 
prettily. A pretty addition consists_of \a gash of not very wide rib- 
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hon, tied about the waist and forming a bow at the center of the 
front. All the edges of the over-dress are neatly trimmed with lace, 
headed by a row of insertion. While the model is designed for 
thin fabrics, such as lawn, Swiss, mull, etc., it will also be used for 
delicately tinted or bright silk over-dresses to wear over thin white 
dresses or those of a contrasting texture and color. The pattern to 
this over-dress is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of 
age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
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FigurE No. 6.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 355.) 


Fieure No. 6.—(Consisting of costume No, 7594, again represented 
in a different combination of fabrics and with other decorations upon 
page 357 of this issue).—This charming little costume is composed 
of plain and plaid suiting, and is made up by one of the prettiest 
models of the season. The upper portion has a plain sack-front, and 
a French back which closes at the center with button-holes and 
buttons. The front is slashed at the center and at each side, and 
the sections thus formed 
are shirred about midwa 
ina sort of Turkish-sas 
style. Each back is formed 
with a similar tab, and all 
the tabs fall over an at- 
tached box-plaited skirt of 
Scotch plaid, producing a 
very effective appearance. 
A Scotch plaid sash is 
sewed in with the left 
shoulder seam and, cross- 
ing the front, is tacked at 
the right side at the top 
of the slash, where its Pet 
loose end forms a loop and m= HER 
short end. The sleeves se 
are in coat shape, and 
each is completed with a 
bias cuff-facing of the plain 
goods. A military collar 
of the plain goods is about 
the neck, but it may be 
made of plaid if desired. 

This model is_ suitable 
for silk, woolen, linen or 
cotton textures, and may. 
be used for one fabric 
alone or for any combin- 
ation preferred to the one 
illustrated here or to that 
illustrated upon the page 
referred to at the begin- 
ning of this description. 
Decoration is not neces- 
sary, and will seldom be 
used. Bands of lace, turn- 
ed up over the cuffs, are, —— —- 
however, always in good = 
taste; and a lace collar is = — 
also pretty. The model to 


the costume is in seven FIGuRE No. 4.—GrIR1Ls’ STREET COSTUME. 
sizes for girls from three 


to nine years of age, and (For Description see Page 353.) 


costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
The hat is a small poke shape in chip, and is neatly trimmed with 
ribbon and a full ostrich tip. 
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FievurE No. 7.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 355.) 


Ficure No. 7.—(Consisting of cloak No. 7589, also illustrated 
‘with a different method of finish upon page 358 of this issue; bon- 
net No. 7588, also shown as differently trimmed upon page 360; and 
dress No. 7247, again shown with a different finish on the label of its 
pattern).—The almost universal shirrings are here again made use of 
to adjust this cloak to the figure. Brown serge is the material em- 
ployed for the cloak, and cashmere of a harmonizing shade is used for 
the dress. The dress is of the Princess shape, closing behind with 
button-holes and buttons. A bust dart in each side of the front, 
side-backs and under-arm gores perform the fitting in a very grace- 
ful manner, The sleeve is of the close, coat shape, finished plainly 
at the wrist. The adj collar is removed, and the lower edge 
of the garment is finished with a double ruffle of the material sewed 
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on to form its own heading. The model is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine. years of age, and any size of it costs 10d. or 
20 cents. ; 

The cloak is shirred about the neck, thereby adjusting the shoul- 
der portion, while two smaller shirrings, at equal distances down 
the front, assist in fitting the remainder of the garment. Ribbor 
strings, attached at the waist-line half-way between the center-back 
and sleeve, complete the remainder of the adjustment in a faultless 
manner. The manner in which the shirring is applied to the neck 
causes a portion of the top to stand up for a frill, while the quaint- 
ly shaped, puffed sleeves are finished to harmonize with this move 
of completion. The lower edge is finished with a side-plaiting of the 
goods, sewed on to form its own heading. <A cord with tasselled 
ends is carelessly knotted about the neck, the tassels falling over the 
front. The model to this cloak is in eight sizes for girls from two 
to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The bonnet is as quaintly shaped as is the cloak itself. [i 
is made of brown silk and faced with contrasting silk, a lace rosette 
at the center of the top and a lace frill about the face enhancing 
the beauty of the affair, A ribbon bow, corresponding in color with 
the facing, is tacked at 
the lower part of the 
back, concealing the gath- 
ers that assist in adjusting 
the bonnet. Satin ribbon 
tie-strings, also harmon- 
izing with the facings, are 
tacked at the lower part 


at the left side of the chin 
in abow-knot. The model 
to this bonnet is in one size, 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 356.) 
No. Hesse Soenee rep- 


resented in erent ms:- 
terial and with other dee- 
orations at Misses’ figure 
No. 3 on page 353 of this 
magazine).—A costume of 
very tasteful construction 
is here illustrated. It is 
made of bunting and 
trimmed with paigne: of 
the same, silk folds of a 
contrasting color, and rib- 
bon bows. The Jersey 
method of adjustment is 
quite apparent, the front 
being cut on a fold of the 
goods and having a_ bust 
dart in each side, while 
the back has long side- 
back gores and is con- 
siderably curved at the 
closing edges. There are 
_ extra widths cut upon the 
back edges of the side- 
back gores a little below 
the waist-line; or, rather, 
: the side-back gores are cut 
upon a fold of the goods; and the extra width between them is util- 
ized in forming the back part of the skirt, being folded in six side- 
plaits turning toward the center. The center-backs are also cut on 
a fold of the goods below the closing, and fall in an oval drapery 
over the skirt, extensions being cut upon their front edges which are 
faced with silk and folded back and forth in cascade style. A drap- 
ery, formed of two sections of material which meet in a short seam 
at the center of the front and fall in two deep points at each side, is 
applied on the skirt, so that its upper edge is even with the termine 
tions of the side-back seams and its back edges are each raised by 
two upturning plaits and sewed to position under the cascade drap- 
ery. A band of silk borders the edges of this drapery, and a cascade 
of ribbon conceals tke seam of the front. Three rows of knife-plait- 
ing trim the bottom of the skirt stylishly. The sleeve is in full-length 
coat-shape, but in this instance is cut off between the wrist and elbow 
and the decrease in length is supplied by a plaiting headed by a band 
of silk. A band of silk outlines a Pompadour upon the front, and 1 
standing collar of the goods encircles the neck, while button-holes 
and steel buttons close the back. 
A very pretty costume of this style is made of cashmere, with 
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Figure No. 5.—GrrRus’ House Costume. 
(For Description see Page 353.) 
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of the front edge and tied © 
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ancy striped suiting for the drapery and facings. The skirt decora- for the gathers. A band or straight collar, concealed by a dainty 


ions consist of two narrow box- 
»laitings of cashmere headed by 
t wide band of striped material, 
wnd_ the drapery is simply blind- 
1emmmed. Another costume, fash- 
oned in the same way, is made 
of plain and polka-dotted challis, 
he  polka-dotted goods _ being 
ised for the body of the cos- 
ume. Still another illustration 
s developed in plain and Madras 
zingham, the latter being used 
‘or facings, for the front-drapery 
ind in wide bands for trimming 
che skirt. Any material makes 
ap stylishly according to this 
nodel, and the combination and 
arrangement of contrasts is a 
matter of individual taste. 

We have pattern No. 7580 in 
2ight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. If ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide 
be used, six yards and three- 
2ighths will be needed in making 
the costume for a miss of twelve 
years. If goods forty-eignt inches 
wide be selected for its construc- 
tion, then three yards and five- 
eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


—————_ > 


MISSES’ DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see Page 356.) 


No. 7606.—(Also illustrated 
in another material, with a dif- 
ferent style of decoration, at 
Misses’ figure No, 1 on page 352 
of this magazine).—While the 
dress here illustrated is quaint 
and charming in appearance, it 
has the added attraction of 
being quite simple in its method 
of construction. It is made of 
figured,lawn and trimmed with 
lace-edged ruffles of the same. 

The skirt is formed of a front- 
gore, a gore for each side and 
a back-breadth. The breadth is 
gathered, and the gores are fitted 
with perfect smoothness by darts 
at the top. A placket-opening 
is made at the center of the back, 
and the top is sewed to a belt. 
Two gathered ruffles of the goods 
trim the bottom very prettily. 
They are both bordered at the 
lower edge with lace, and the 
upper one is also finished with 
lace at the top and sewed on to 
form its own heading. 

The waist is quite a departure 
from any of the preceding modes, 
and yet retains some of their 
most attractive features. It is 
in yoke style at the top, the yoke 
being cut with a plain lining, 
on which the outside is arranged 
in lengthwise puffs formed by 
making tiny tucks about an inch 
apart and running cords through 
them. After being shirred as 
described, the yoke is joined 
to the lower part of the waist, 
which is gathered slightly at the 
top, once at its lower edge and 
three times about two inches 
above the lower row. A belt is 
sewed between the three rows 
and the lower single one, and 


then the body is ready to be sewed to the skirt, the belt of the 


(For Description see Page 354.) - 
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Figure No. 7. 
(For Description see Page 354.) 


frill of lace, completes the neck ; 
and a row of lace, sewed in with 
the seam of the yoke and body, 
imparts a soft and graceful effect 
to the decorations. The sleeve 
is in coat shape and is simply 
but appropriately trimmed with 
a lace-edged ruffle matching the 
upper one on the skirt. A broad 
ribbon sash is tied about the waist 
in a large bow, adding the crown- 
ing touch to the beauty of the 
mode. 

Print, piqué, calico, lawn, nain- 
sook, cashmere, silkand suit goods 
are some of the materials that are 
suitable for this mode, and lace, 
embroidery, ruffles or plaitings 
are appropriate trimmings for 
them. There is not enough full- 
ness in the body to aks the 
madel unsuitable for wash goods, 
and it will perhaps be more fre- 

uently selected for them than 
or any other texture. A very 
pretty dress is made of white 
cotton mull, and the decorations 
are narrow ruffles of fine Ham- 
burg embroidery about the neck, 
wrists and the lower edges of 
the yoke and a deep flounce of 
embroidery upon the bottom. 
Another is of figured cambric, 
and the trimming consists of ruf- 
fles of the same. Lace is the 
favorite garniture for dressy ma- 
terials. It is applied in various 
ways, a stylish mode of appli- 
cation being as a border upon 
the edges of ruffles. 

We have pattern No. 7606 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the dress for a miss of eleven 
years, will require four yards 
and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or three 
yards and a-fourth thirty-six 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-half forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


on 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For lllustrations see Page 357.) 


No. 7592.—That almost inde- 
finable attribute commonly un- 
derstood to belong to a garment 
spoken of as “very dressy” is 
fully possessed by this little cos- 
tume, and yet the model is so 
loosely adjusted as to be com- 
fortable at any season. The up- 
per portion is in yoke style, hav- 
ing seams upon the shoulders; 
and the body of the costume is 
gathered to the bottom of the 
yoke and has an opening at the 
center of the front, the edges of 
which turn under in hems cor- 
yn, age with those at the 
ends of the yoke. The body 
paleo reaches considerably be- 
ow the waist-line, and its full- 
ness is arranged in scanty gath- 
ers at each side of the center 
of the back and front. The 
skirt comprises two sections— 
of which the front is the wider 
—and is so arranged that suffi- 
cient fullness is produced at the 


bottom without the introduction of gathers at the top, it being 


latter being placed under the body and serving as a sort of stay sewed plainly to the body. The material represented in the pictures 


356 


is figured cambric, and two, gathered, lace-edged ruffles of the same 
trim the skirt very prettily. A silk sash, a model for which is in- 
cluded in the pattern, is passed about the waist and tied at the back 
in a butterfly bow. The sash conceals the joining of the skirt and 
body, and is gracefully wrinkled all around by being tacked so as to 
form a sort of plait at the termination of the closing. The sleeve is 
in éne piece, with a seam at the inside of the arm, and its upper side 
is shirred three times across just above the wrist and four times a 
little way from the arm’s-eye. There is about an inch between 
every two rows of shirring, and the frill falling below the last row 
at the wrist is edged with lace. Button-holes and fancy pearl but- 
tons close the front, and a frill of lace adds a soft finish to the neck. 

Print, lawn, piqué, cashmere, delaine, bunting, linen or any 
material in vogue for girls’ wear makes up prettily by this model, 
and the trimming may be varied to accord with the texture of the 
goods selected. Italian, Irish, Smyrna or Russian laces are suitable 
for ornamenting wash goods and woolens, and Breton lace is 
applied on the dainty silks and delicately tinted woolen goods fre- 
quently selected for best dresses. Plain ruffles, plaitings and bands 
will as often be applied upon ordinary materials. 

We have pattern No. 7592 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of five years, 
will require three yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and seven-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or one 
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7580 
Front View. 
Misses’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 354.) 


It will also require two 


yard and a-half forty-eight inches wide. 
Price 


yards and an-eighth of silk twenty inches wide for the sash. 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—_———___@_——— 
GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


(For Dlustrations see Page 857.) 


No. 7594.—(Also illustrated in a different combination of mate- 
rials at Girls’ figure No. 6 on page 355 of this magazine).—Plain 
and brocaded goods are united in this costume, and though the com- 
bination is not new, it is in this instance rendered particularly attrac- 
tive by the method of arrangement. The body of the costume is of 
the brocaded goods and is loosely adjusted by seams upon the shoul- 
- ders and under the arms. The back edges are curved, and the under- 
lapping one is provided with a narrow fly for the buttons, while the 
overlapping one is faced to strengthen it for the button-holes. The 
under-arm seams terminate in a line with the lowest button and but- 
ton-hole, and the back falls in two tabs, which are rendered very 
ornamental by being shirred across three times a short distance from 
their lower edges. The front is cut to form four corresponding 
tabs, which are shirred in the same way; and all the edges are fin- 
ished with a binding of the plain fabric. Plain goods are also used 
for the skirt, which is in kilt style and is formed of straight breadths 
sewed together, turned up at the bottom for a hem and laid in box- 
plaits at the top. The plaits are held in position by being tacked on 
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the under side, and the top is bound and fastened under the body 

just above the beginning of the slashes. Each tab is then sewel' 
through the shirrings to the skirt, and the effect produced by th: 

simple arrangement is charming. The sleeve is in coat shape andi 

prettily ornamented with a demi cuff-facing of plain goods upon tux 

upper side, while the neck is completed with a plain standing colia- 

One of the most attractive features of the costume is the sash, whi-+ 

is arranged in plaits at the left shoulder seam and descends diagct- 

ally to to the right side, where it is fastened in a loop and end uné-: 

a plaited cross-piece. The sash is of the plain material. 

The description proves that the construction is simple as well « 
effective. Any two materials may be made up in the same war 
Some charming illustrations of the mode are made up in bunting 
polka-dotted varieties being used for the body and plain bunting fer 
the skirt and sash. Other examples are developed in cashmere, wit! 
silk for the skirt and sash; and still more available combinations a> 
of plain and figured ginghams. A simple finish is always in bea 
taste. Dainty laces in moderate quantities are youthful and fash. 
ionable garnitures. 

We have pattern No. 7594 in seven sizes for girls from three t. 
nine years of age. Two yards of brocade twenty-two inches wit. 
with one yard and three-fourths of plain material in the same widtl. 


will make the costume for a girl of six years. If goods forty-eigi: 


inches wide be used, then one yard of the brocade, with three-fourth: 


Misses’ DREss. 
(For Description see Page 855.) 


of a yard of plain material, will suffice for its construction. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—— 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For lustrations see Page 857.) 


No. 7593.—This little costume is rendered extremely pretty by 
the introduction of shirring, which not only adds to its ornamental 
properties but also aids in the adjustment. The material represented 
in the model is suit goods, and the facings, plaitings and other 
decorations are of silk. The front edges are straight and are turned 
under for hems their entire length, and there is a bias seam at the 
center of the back and a dart under each arm. A short distance 
from the termination of each dart a cluster of crosswise shirrings § 
commenced, the lower row being some distance below the extremly 
of the dart, and the length of each successive row increased gral- 
ually so as to regulate the adjustment in conformity with the outline 
of the figure. 
and a tiny silk plaiting falls from under the lower edge of the co 
tume. Button-holes and fancy silk buttons are used in closing, ands 
pretty, bretelle-like ornament is arranged as follows upon. the front 
and back: Two narrow sections are shaped to lie smoothly upon the 
front from the shoulders to some distance below the waist-line, and 
two others are prepared for the back. The corresponding ends srt 
then joined in a seam just over/the shoulder seams, and the bretelle 


Slanting pocket-laps of silk are placed on the sides, - 
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e sewed to position along their inner edges about to the waist- 
oe | 2 


The corresponding free ends are then knotted in sash style, 


e ose upon the back being fastened permanently in this position. 


‘le edges of the two bretelles are bound with silk; bias bands of 
.:e same ornament the little coat-sleeves; and a narrow, standing 
.,.llar of silk completes the neck. 

_. The novelty of this mode detracts in no way from its utility. 
|. .he costume may be made of lawn, linen, gingham, print or any 


-;- sshable material, as conveniently as from worsted or silk suit 
... ods, A very pretty example is made of light blue linen, and the 
: .:etelles and pocket-laps are edged with narrow Torchon lace, while 


le wrists of the sleeves and the lower edge of the costume are 
.,.. wdered with deeper lace. Another costume is of plaid gingham 


“aving navy-blue and red in its coloring, and the decorative acces- 
ries are of plain navy-blue piped with red. Narrow Italian lace, 


hich costs but a trifle, is always in good taste for trimming chil- 
»--ten’s costumes when cotton or linen goods are made up. 


It is 


’ "gen more commendable than some of the newer laces. 
.-.. We have pattern No. 7593 in seven sizes for girls from three to 


* forty-eight inches wide. Price RS cy < @: 

ff} of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. - Nar 4 
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s“- other material, with other deco- 


Ra requir 
Gyitfourths of material twenty-two 
Hiiinches wide, or one yard and 
#§ three-fourths thirty-six inches 
[)? wide, or one yard and a-fourth 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 355.) 


nine years of age. To make the 
sea for a girl of five years, 
two yards and three- 
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(For Illustrations see Page 358.) 
No. 7600.—(Also illustrated in 


rations, at Girls’ figure No. 5 on 
pee 354 of this magazine).— 
ere ig a novelty about the con- 
struction of this little dress which 
insures popularity for the model. 
The front is cut on a fold of the 

- goods, and has a shallow bust 
~ dart at each side of the center and another dart under each arm. 


The 


com back is slightly curved at the closing and has side-backs reaching to the 
- ams'-eyes, which adjust it gracefully but not too closely. The body 


portion of the back is fashionably long-waisted, reaching considerably 
below the waist-line; and to its lower edge is joined a skirt portion 
that is gathered across the center and supplies the difference in length 
between the back and front. A narrow knife-plaiting of the material, 
' Which is light pink lawn, trims the bottom of the skirt, and heading 


-» itis a shirred strip of cream lawn having the lower shirring far enough 


from the lower edge to form a narrow ruffle and the upper far enough 
rom the top to leave a dainty frill-finish. Ties of wide ribbon are 


: Swed in with the under-arm seams and are prettily knotted together 


. Over the center of the back, concealing the joining of the skirt in a 


most effective manner. The sleeve is in coat shape, and is tastefully 


Cmamented at the wrist with a ruffle of lace headed by a twist of 


: ribbon tied in a butterfly bow on the upper side. A straight band 


shes the neck, and button-holes and buttons close the back. 
nen, print, cambric, mull, Swiss and all other materials in vogue 
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(For Description see Page 356.) 
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for girls’ wear make up prettily into dresses of this style, and ruffles 
or slaitinge either hemmed or lace-edged, form pretty trimmings and 
so also do printed border-stripes, straight or bias bands. The mode is 
simple and convenient, as well as very comfortable for Summer, as 
it introduces no superfluous drapery that might prove warm or cum- 
bersome. A sash of the material, silk or ribbon may be tied about 
the waist, if desired. Hamburg embroidery, or Italian or Languedoc 
lace edging beautifies light materials in the most dainty manner. 
We have pattern No. 7600 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the dress for a gir! of six years, will 
require two yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or one yard and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——— 


GIRLS’ ULSTERETTE. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 358.) ' 
No. 7598.—(Also illustrated in different material and with a dif- 
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Front View, Back View. 
+ GIRLS’ CostTuME. — 


(For Description see Page 356.) 


ferent method of finish at Girls’ 
figure No. 4 on page 354 of this 
magazine).—This charming di- 
minutive of the fully fledged U1- 
ster is especially adapted to the 
materials employed for wraps 
designed for Summer wear, when 
their chief purpose is to protect 
dainty costumes from being 
soiled. Linen was selected for 
the model, and its finish is pro- 
vided by machine-stitching. The 
fronts, instead of closing high 
about the neck, slope away in 
shawl shape from the throat and 
then turn under in hems for the 
‘remainder of their length. There 
are side-back gores and a curv- 
ing center seam employed in 
fitting the garment, the center 
seam being discontinued a little 
below the waist-line and the side- 
backs cut off at the same point. 
There are extensions allowed upon the front, which sew to the 
lower edges of the side-backs and overlap the back in a plait at each 
side, completing the length of the skirt portion in a stylish fashion 
that partakes of the coat method of adjustment. There are also 
extra widths allowed on the back edges below the termination of the 
center seam, which fold under in hems that fall apart slightly with 
the movements of the wearer. There is a wide pocket-lap sewed 
upon each side of the garment, with its top over the end of the 
side-back seam and its back edge even-with the fold of the plait. 
A button is placed at the upper back corner of the lap, and all its 
edges, as well as the bottom of the garment, are finished with three 
1ows of stitching. The sleeves are of the coat shape and are turned 
up at the wrists to form cuffs, which are stitched three times about 
the edges to harmonize with the finish of the remainder of the gar- 
ment. 

A little shoulder-cape, sloping away in conformity with the shape 
of the neck and extending to within a short distance of the closing, 
is sewed to the neck )in|the,;same.seam with.a notched collar, which 
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rolls over and conceals the seam. The cape is perfectly fitted by a 
dart upon each shoulder, and the collar has a seam at the center and 
tapers off to a point at the ends. Both the cape and collar are 
finished with three rows of stitching, and the front is closed with 
button-holes and rubber buttons. 

Mohair, flannel, waterproof, light coating and camel’s-hair will 
often be made up into Ulsterettes of this style, but they will all be 
as simply finished as the material employed in the present instance. 
As much variety as desired may, however, be obtained from the use 
of braid, bindings and other flat methods of finish. 

We have pattern No. 7598 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the 
garment for a girl of seven years, 
will require three yards and five- 
eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or two yards and 
a-fourth thirty-six inches wide, 
or one yard and five-eighths for- 
ty-eight inches wide. Price of 
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pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. \\ N 
——>___——_- \\ \ ’ 
GIRLS’ “MOTHER HUBBARD” \< 
CLOAK. | 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7589.—(Also illustrated 
with different decorations at 
Girls’ figure No. 7 on page 355 
of this issue).—Among the many 
models introduced for the out- 
side garments of little folks, not 
the least distinguished is the 
pretty little cloak illustrated in 
the engravings. It is made of 
cashmere and tastefully trim- 
med with ribbon bows and con- | 
trasting linings and facings of silk. There are no darts, and but 
one seam—that through the center of the back—employed in adjust- 
ing the garment, the fitting being accomplished by means of shirring 
about the neck and at intervals down the front. The latter folds 
under in wide, straight hems, and closes all the way down with 
concealed buttons and button-holes. As before mentioned, the upper 
part of the cloak is adjusted to the figure by means of shirring, the 
whole being stayed by a piece of the goods seamed through the 
center and fitted to the shoulder before it is sewed to position. Be- 
low the neck shirring a sort of frill is formed by making a deep tuck 
shirr across the back, the frill being deepest at the center and gradu- 

ally decreasing 

- in. depth until 
just beyond the 
shoulder, where 
it is lost in the 
lowest line of 
shirring. The top 
line of shirring is 
about an inch 
and a-half from 
the upper edge 
of the garment, 

thus allowing a 

sort of frill to 

stand about the 
neck, Ribbon 


strings are 
tacked about 
midway  be- 


tween the sleeve 


Front View. and the center- 
: back seam, and, 

GrRis’ ULSTERETTE. when tied, dis- 

(For Description see Page 387.) pose of the full- 

, ness in the back 


in a graceful manner, at the same time retaining it in its proper 
position. The sleeve, after being lined with silk of a contrasting 
color, is plaited at the bottom and gathered at the top, and is then 
sewed to the arm’s-eye as illustrated, about an inch and a-half being 
allowed to stand out for a frill—a mode of completion that har- 
monizes with that adopted for the neck. Ribbon bows, placed at 
equal distances down the front to complete the decorative acces- 
sories, give to the little garment a neat and piquant finish. 

Cashmere, suit goods, camel’s-hair or any material in vogue for 
wraps are suitable for the model, but the trimmings will seldom 
vary from that depicted in the engravings. A pretty and stylish 
little cloak, made up by this pattern and intended for dressy wear, 
is composed of black silk, with rose-pink facings and linings. 


GIRLS’ DREss. 


(For Description see Page 857.) 
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We have pattern No. 7589 in eight sizes for girls from two wv 
nine years of age. To make the cloak for a girl of five years, wil 
require two yards and five-eighths of material twenty-seven inch 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yan 
and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—————_- 


“ MISSES’ SHIRRED BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 359.) 


No. 7607.—(Also illustrated in another material and with anothe 
trimming at Misses’ figure No. 
2 on page 352 of this issue).— 
Shirred dress-bodies of any stvk 
are very popular with young 
misses, as they lend to the figur. 
@ grace and roundness it des 
not always possess of  itaell 
The basque here represente: 
is very much like one issued f:: 
ladies, and is illustrated as con- 
posed of cashmere and trimme! 
with lace and satin pipings. The 
fronts turn under in wide bem 
and in each side, extending abi: 
an even depth above and be.cw 
the waist-line, is a cluster 3: 
short, crosswise shirrings gradu- 
ated in conformity with tke 
figure. There is a similar clus 
ter at the center of the back. 
and the adjustment is complete! 
by an under-arm dart in eae. 
side and the usual seams upc. 
the shoulders and under th: 
arms. The garment is of me- 
dium depth, and its lower edge is cut in scollops that are bound wit. 
satin and underlaid with lace. <A standing collar is about the neck. 
and outside of it isa ruching of lace, which softens the etic: 
charmingly. The sleeve is in coat shape and is completed in har- 
mony with the lower edge of the basque, by being cut in scollop:, 
bound and underlaid with lace. 

Either washable, woolen or silk goods make up satisfactorily 12 
this way and may be trimmed with bias bands, braid, stitching o 
any other decoration the fancy directs. The only limitation in 
regard to the selection of material is a caution in regard to@hosing 
textures that are too heavy to ehirr nicely, The model is a great 
favorite for 
lawns, prints, 
organdies and 
other thin fab- 
rics. The sleeve 
may be cut off 
as short as de- 
sired, and may 
be more fully 
trimmed with 
lace, _ plaitings, 
ete. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 7607 in 
eight sizes for 
missesfrom eight 
to fifteen years 
of age. If ma- 
terial twenty- 
two inches wide 
be selected for 
the construction 
of the basque, 
three yards will 
be needed in 
making it for a miss of thirteen years. If goods forty-eight. inches 
wide be used, then one yard and a-fourth will be found sufficient 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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Back View. 


Back View. 


Front View. 
(sm:Ls’ “ MOTHER HUBBARD” CLOAK. 
(For Description see this Page). 


_——_—____—_____. 


GIRLS’ OVER—-DRESS. 
(For lustrations see Page 859.) 


No. 7601.—(Also represented in different material, with different 
decorations, at Girls’ figure No.5 on page 354 of this issue).— Dotted 
Swiss is the material represented in this model,.and Italian lace and 
satin ribbon constitute )the garnitures,’ The-front and back are each 
cut on a fold of goods, and the former portion is fitted by single 
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ist and under-arin darts, and is gracefully raised at each side by 
iree upturning plaits. The back is adjusted by means of a curved 
pening extending to a little below the waist-line and side-back 
art-seams terminating a little further down. There is considerable 
xtra width at the extremity of the opening, which is arranged 
nderneath in a double box-plait. A tape, fastened at one end to 
ie top of this plait aud at the other to the lower part of the skirt, 
mnders the over-dress gracefully bouffant; and three plaits, turning 
pward at each side, drape it in conformity with the front. The 
eck is in Pompadour style at the back and is cut out in the same 
epth in front, but the top, instead of being straight across, is curved 
onsiderably toward the center. A row of lace finishes the neck 
nd borders the arms’-eyes, and bows of ribbon, tied through the 
ortions that pass over the shoulders, add a dainty and becoming 
rem to the embellishment. A row of lace finishes the bottom of 
he over-dress, and button-holes and lace buttons close the back. 
\ tape or elastic is fastened across the back, to hold the drapery as 
lose as may be desired. The finishing touch is given by tying a 
ibbon sash about the waist. 
This is the season when delicate lawns, cambrics and other wash- 
ible goods may be indulged in, 
and they certainly never appear 
4 better advantage than on the 
ittle ones. Such over-dresses 
is the one _ illustrated may 
ye made of all kinds of white 
and figured wash goods, and also 
of light silks and suitings. Sheer 
textures are particulary pretty 
for the purpose, and may be 
trimmed as elaborately as the 
maker sees fit. Hamburg em- 
broideries, Torchon, Italian, Bre- 
ton and Irish laces are very pretty 
for trimming them, and so are 
narrow ruffles or plaitings. In 
connection with these sugges- 
tions, we may add that none of 
these laces will wear as long as 
ordinary materials, and that their 
use in elaborate arrangements 
is not therefore advisable upon 
- garments for constant service. 
We have pattern No. 7601 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the garment for a girl of six 
years, will require two yards and 
ahalf of material twenty-two 
, Inches wide, or one yard and five- 
eighths thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


Front View. 


—— er - 


MISSES’ BATHING COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 360.) 


No. 7576.—It is needless to 
suggest that one of the most im- 
portant factors toward the enjoy- 

. ment of sea-bathing is a becom- 
Ing and comfortably adjusted 
bathing costume. Awkward, un- 
comfortably adjusted garments 

, detract very much from the plea- 

sure of the plunge, as will be 
admitted by everybody who has ever experienced such a discom- 
fort. The model here illustrated represents one of the most becom- 
ing and appropriate costumes ever issued. It is made of flannel, the 
favorite material for the purpose, and consists of a blouse and draw- 
ers. The drawers descend below the knee, where each leg is shirred 
twice about an inch apart, forming a frilled finish, the edge of which 
is bound while the space between the shirrings is over-laid with braid. 

ere are the usual seams at the inside of the leg and at the center 
of the back and front, which give them a shapely and comfortable 
adjustment, 

Before proceeding to explain the last step in the construction of 
the drawers, we will describe the blouse to which they are attached. 
his garment reaches about to the knees and is fitted by seams upon 
shoulders and under the arma, its adjustment being loose, but 
With no suggestions of “bagginess”. It is turned up for a hem at 
the bottom. and a deep, round collar is sewed to the neck under a 
any, bias facing. The front closes with button-holes and red cellu- 
oid buttons, and the sleeve, which is somewhat similar to the style 

Own ag the “bishop” sleeve, is rendered quite ornamental: by 


Front View. 
GIRLS’ OVER~DRESS. 
(For Description see Page 358.) 


MissEs’ SHIRRED BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 858.) 


the introduction of two rows of shirring a little above the lower edge, 
thus finishing the wrist in a frill corresponding with the leg of the 
drawers. Aline of perforations in the model shows where the sleeve 
may he cut off above the elbow, and the front view of the costume 
displays it thus shortened and its lower part shirred like the wrist of 
the long sleeve. The edges of the sleeves in both instances are fin- 
ished with a braid binding, and a row of braid is over each pair of 
shirrings. A row of wide braid borders the edges of the collar, and 
one passes down each side of the closing and extends around 
the bottom above the hem. The blouse is now placed over the 
drawers, with its waist-line even with the top of the latter, and the 
two garments are sewed together with two rows of stitching, which 
also confine the edges of a straight strip of the material set on to 
form a casing. A tape is run through this casing and drawn up to 
adjust the two garments as closely as may be desired. A belt of 
the goods, with a row of braid through the center, fastens about the 
waist, its ends meeting under a rosette of braid. 

We have shown by the description how easily and permanently 
the blouse and drawers are joined, and the advantage of this method 
is readily perceived, as it obviates the possibility of the two gar- 
ments slipping apart or in any 
way becoming displaced. There 
is no material preferable to flan- 
nel] for bathing costumes, though 
coarse serge is also advisable and 
is also used to quite an extent. 
Braid of any bright tint may be 
applied in plain rows or in fan- 
ciful designs. White braid is 
also used, with very good effect. 

We have pattern No. 7576 in 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the costume for a miss of eleven 
years, will require five yards and 
three-eighths of material twenty- 
seven inches wide. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be used, 
two yards and a-half will suffice. 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


Back View, 


—__—______- 


GIRLS’ BATHING COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 360.) 


No. 7577.—The little folks are 
perhaps even more keenly alive 
to the pleasures of the surf than 
are their elders, and the costumege 
designed for them are modelled 
with just the same regard for 
comfort and convenience. This 
costume is made of flannel and 
trimmed with braid, and includes 
a blouse and drawers that are 
permanently attached. The blouse 
is very shapely and receives a 
part of its adjustment from seams 

. upon the shoulders and under the 
arms. It reaches nearly to the 
knees and is turned up in a hem 
at the bottom, and the front is 
turned under in wide hems and 
closed its entire length with 
button-holes and buttons. Short 

| sleeves, formed with a seam 
only at the inside, are sewed into the arms’-eyes, and a deep 
sailor collar completes the neck, its edges and the bottom of the 
sleeve being ornamented with three rows of braid. Three rows also 
extend down each side of the closing and are carried about the bot- 
tom. The drawers are constructed with’ceams at the center of the 
front and back and at the inside of the legs, and extend some dis- 
tance below the knees, their lower edges being turned up for hems 

and trimmed with braid. They are joined to the blouse, making a 

sort of ‘‘combination-garment” in the following manner: The top 
of the drawers is placed under the waist-line of the blouse and 
sewed flatly to it twice, a straight strip of the material being also 
secured by the stitching on the under side, so that a casing is 
formed. A tape is then run through this casing and tied in front, 
drawing up the drawers and blouse at the same time to the 
size of the waist. A flannel belt, trimmed with one row of braid, 
passes about the waist over the drawing-string, its ends being fast- 
ened with a button and the overlapping one terminating in a point. 

Serge and cheap camel’s-hair,are also used for bathing suits, but 
there is no material preferable to flannel. Red, white, blue and 
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écru are favorite tints, dark navy-blue being more frequently 
selected than any other color. White and bright-hued braids, or 
bands of contrasting color, will comprise the chief decorations, as, 
of course, no trimming would be appropriate that would be easily 
injured by salt water. 

We have pattern No. 7577 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-seven inches wide, two 
yards and seven-eighths will make the costume for a girl of six 
years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one yard and 
seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


—-~>—_____—_. 
GIRES’ BONNET. 
(For Nlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7588.—(Also illustrated with different decorations at Girls’ 
figure No. 7 on page 355 of this issue)—Dame Fashion has again 
given a proof of her devotion to the interests of the wee women of 
the family in provid- 
ing them with the 
model here depicted, 
which, though quaint 
and original in con- 
struction, is yet very 
simple in its forma- 
tion. Plush of a Sum- 
mer quality and a 
light brown shade is 
used in the present 
instance to illustrate 
the model, the hand- 
some color of the 
material contrasting 
prettily with the light 
blue facing and rib- 
bons, the effect being 
still further enhanced 
by the judicious ap- 
plication of creamy 
lace. The bonnet is 
all in one piece, some- 
what circular in form, 
being shaped by box- 
plaiting the upper 
portion and fastening 
the plaits a short dis- 
tance from the edge, 
thus causing the lat- 
ter to flare up and 
form a sort of brim. 
This brim is continued 
entirely around the 
bonnet by means of a 
pair of ribbon draw- 
strings inserted in a 
casing placed near the 
edge of the under 
part. These are the 
only means of adjust- 
ment adopted for the 
model; the stiff, in- 
terlining material and 
bonnet-wire, usually 
prominent features of 
such articles, being 
here “ conspicuous by 
their absence”. A white lining-silk, applied before the plaits are 
laid and which reaches to within a short distance of the edge, 
forms a neat finish for the inside; while the silk facing of light 
blue, concealing that portion of the inside left unlined, furnishes a 
pleasing contrast to the predominant color. Blue ribbon strings 
are attached between the Yowest plait and the casing, tying under 
the chin in a pretty bow-knot. Loops and ends of blue satin rib- 
bon, together with a full rosette of white lace, are fastened at the 
left side of the top, a ribbon bow of the same color concealing the 
tacking of the casing; while a neat lace frill, applied to the upper 
inside part of the brim, adds a piquant finish to the whole. 

Made as here represented, the bonnet is intended for dressy wear ; 
but the fact that stiffening materials are dispensed with in making it 
up, renders it a very desirable mode by which to construct bonnets 
intended for every-day wear, as they would bear more than the 
ordinary amount of hard usage. Silk, satin, Silesia and any ma- 
terial suitable for articles of this description make up handsomely in 
this way, while the model affords an excellent opportunity for the 
maker to display her taste in devising suitable forms of ornamenta- 
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Front View. 
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GimRLs’ BONNET. 
(or Description see this Page.) 


GimLs’ BaTHING COSTUME, 
(For Description see Page 859.) 


tion. Laces are always in good taste upon such bonnets. Swiss, lawn 

or mull, over bright-colored Silesia, is an inexpensive selection. 
Pattern No. 7588 is in one size, and calls for five-eighths of a yard 

of material 22 inches wide in making a bonnet like it. Price of pat- 


tern, 5d. or 10 cents. 
—_—--——~> 


MISSES’ APRON. 
(For Illustrations see Page 361.) 


No. 7615.—Cross-barred muslin, with Valenciennes lace for trim- 
ming, is the material represented in this pretty apron. The apron 
is all in one piece and has a little dart over each hip, which removes 
the unnecessary fullness. Upon each side is a convenient littk 
pocket, straight at the top and rounding at the lower edge. A hean- 
shaped bib, cut upon the front of the apron, aids in protecting the 
dress and by the beauty of its outline adds to the attractiveness af 
the affair. All the edges are bordered with narrow lace, and 
hemmed strings are sewed under the corners at the waist-line and 

tied in a bow, their 

ends being roundes 

off and edged with 

lace for several inche: 
- at each side. 

Plain, bleached 
muslin, lawn, linen, 
pretty prints anJ 
ginghams and, indeed, 
almost all varieties | 
of neat washable 
goods are used for 
aprons of this style. 
Hambur embrou- 
ery, Torchon lace, nar- 
row ruffling, tiny bias | 
bands and all similar 
decorations are ap- 
propriate trimmings 
for any of these ma- 
terials. Sometimes 
the edges of the ap 
ron are cut in smal! 


‘a Ay 
a a scollops and bound 
ING COSTUME with the same or 8 
eee Page 859.) contrasting colur. 


Such aprons add to 
the daintiness and 
freshness of the toil- 
ette, and, as a protec- 
tion to the dress 
their value is too well 
underatood to need 
explanation. Every 
school-girl requires 
several of them. 
We have pattern 
No. 7615 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
éight to fifteen years 
of age. To make the 
apron for a miss of 
twelve years, will 
require one yard 
and three-eighths of 
material twenty-two 
inches wide. If goods 
thirty-six inches wide 
Price of pattern, id. 


be chosen, seven-eighths of a yard will suffice. 


or 15 cents, 
———__—_____— 


MISSES’ FICHU. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 361.) 


No. 7614.—An airy and becoming addition to a costume of an 
material is here pictured. Organdy is represented in the model. 
and Italian lace and insertion form the trimming, the effect of such 
a delicate combination being really exquisite. The fichu is composed 
of two parts, which meet in a seam at the center of the back and 
are adjusted by a dart upon each shoulder. Each half gradually 
becomes narrower toward the waist-line of the front, where the 
two ends cross and then pass to the back, where they again cros 
each other and are fastened with a fancy pin, their tips assuming a 
graceful, oval outline. All the edges are bordered with lace, set on 
under insertion. | 

In many instances these fichues-are made to match the costume. 
Sometimes, however, they are, constructed (entirely of lace or net 


- ad insertion, so that they may be worn with any toilette. A very 
vetty fichu to wear with a pink mull dress is made of this 
-aphanous material and bordered all around with a ruffle of the same 
_drred to form two narrow puffs and a heading. Another is of 
ue lawn, and is trimmed all around witha plaiting of fine Breton 
ce get on under insertion. A bow of ribbon may take the place of 
ve pin where the ends cross. Such fichues are appropriately worn 
ith toilettes of any kind whether the dress-body be in basque, 
rincess or polonaise style, and they are considered especially appro- 
. ‘late completions to costumes constructed in one garment. A cos- 
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the curve of the lower edge. - The back falls in a deep, oval outline, 
and, after it has been sewed to the front, the sides are gracefully 
raised by means of tapes run through casings sewed over the seams. 
These tapes are simply tied at the tops of the casings, so that they 
may be let out perfectly plain when the over-skirt is to be laundered 
—an invaluable consideration for washable goods. All the lower 
edges of the over-skirt are bordered with Torchon lace, and a long- 
looped bow of satin ribbon is fastened over the shirring in the front. 
The back is gathered, and a placket-opening having been finished at 
the left side, the over-skirt is sewed to a belt. Tying-tapes are 


Misses’ APRON. 


Back View. 


(For Description see Page 360.) 


- ume of silk-and-wool suiting, cut by pattern No. 7580, which costs ” fastened under the sides, 
ls. or 25 centa, is accompanied by a fichu of this style and, by the 
. addition, receives a charming look of suitability for street wear. 

We have pattern No. 7614 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
_ifteen years of age. Of material either twenty-two or thirty-six 
» ches wide, one yard and three-eight 


-the fichu for a rniss of 
thirteen years. Price of 
-.pattern, Od. or 10 cents. 


—__—__—_ 


' MISSES’ OVER-—SKIRT. 
. (For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


_ No, 7605.—(Also rep- 
. Tesented in different ma- 
_lenial, differently trimmed, 
_ at Misses’ figure No. 2 on 
. page 352 of this issue).— 
. Figured lawn, which is 
_ always pretty and serv- 
- Weable for Summer wear, 
. Srepresentéd in this over- 
. skirt, A front-gore or 
-. lablier and a back-breadth 
. &re united in the construc- 
_, Hon, and the drapery is ar- 
ranged in a very effective 

_ manner. The ftablier is 
. fitted smoothly at the top 
_ by darts, and is shaped to 
_ fall in a deep point at the 
Center, with a shorter 
point at the left side. 
he latter division is due 


Misses’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Front View. 


MIssEs’ FICHU. 


(For Description see Page 860.) 


as may be desired. 
A charming over-skirt of this style is made of striped percale, and 

all its lower edges are bordered with bands of blue French satine. 

, The latter is a very pretty material for trimming any kind of wash- 
hs ‘will be needed in making & able goods and may be found in handsome shades of blue, pink and 


to hold the drapery as cluse to the figure 


drab, all of which are war- 
ranted fast colors with no 
hability to fade. Another 
illustration of this mode is 
made of plain gingham, 
with a paid border-stripe 
which forms the trimming. 
Sometimes lace of the 
Smyrna or Russian v-- 
rieties is applied in a re- 
versed position over bands 
of contrasting material 
upon wash goods. Laces 
are also used for trimming 
woolens and silks, and are 
youthful and dainty in 
effect. They need not be 
of the expensive qualities, 
but they should not be 
too lavishly applied nor 
too conspicuous in ap- 
pearance. 

We have pattern No. 
7605 in eight sizes for 
misses froin eight to fif- 
teen years of age. To 
make the garment for a 
miss of eleven years, will 
require two yards and 


principally. to a short row of shirrin , which is inserted about half- 
way between the center and left side edge of the angle formed by 


a-half of material twenty-two inches wide, or one yard and three- 
eighths thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


“| Ou orders for Packaces of Patterns the following discounts will 

roe allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 

~ Ordering, specify the Patterns by their numbers. 

~ On.the receipt of $3.00, or 12s., we will allow a selection of $4.00, 

” oT 16s, in Patterns. On receipt of $5.00, or £1, we will allow a selec- 
_ Hon of $7.00, or £2. 88, in Patterns, On receipt of $10.00, or £2, 


_ We will allow a selection to the value of $15.00, or £3, in Patterns. 
3 


Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels-Delivery 
or Express charges, we cannot pay. 


In making remittances, if possible, send by draft or Post-Office 
Money-Order. 


Do not risk money in a letter without Registering it. 


KE. BUTTERICK & CO. | 
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STYLES FOR LITTLE FOLKS. 


Figure No. 1.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Iustration see this Page.) 


Fioure No. 1.—(Consisting of dress No. 7604, again illustrated with 
other decorations and in a different material on this page; and guimpe 
No. 7603, also represented on page 
363 of this issue)—This engraving 
depicts one of the prettiest little dresses 
of the season, and one combining two of 
the latest and most novel designs. It 
is made of paje-blue French bunting 
and white lawn, and has a sash of wide 
satin ribbon fastened with a fancy pin 
at the center of the front and tied in a 
bow-knot at the back. The centers of 
the front and back are laid in tucks turn- 
ing outward, and the two are held up- 
right by shoulder straps that are tacked 
to the upper corners of the arms’-eyes. 
The body portion is made of proper 
depth by the addition of a box-plaited 
ruffle to its lower edge, while a similar 
ruffle is set on above it as a decoration, 
and its top is concealed by the sash al- 
ready mentioned. The back closes 
with button-holes and buttons, and the 
upper edges of the body portions, with 
their straps, are concealed by a ruching 
composed of two rows of lace slightly 
gathered. If desired, the dress may 
also be trimmed with lace along its 
ruffled edges, when a silk or wash fab- 
ric is used. The model to the dress is 
in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age, and costs 7d. or 15 
cents. 

The gutmpe is a novelty, made ex- 
pressly for wearing under low-necked, 
sleeveless garments, and may be made ; 
up as fancifully or as delicately as desired. Laces, embroideries and 
sheer muslins are generally used in its construction, and, as will 
be seen in the picture, the effect of the guimpe is not only pretty 
but suggestive of comfort. It is like aad oak of a plain waist ex- 
tending from the neck to two or three inches under the arms, and 
consequently contains shoulder seams of the usual length and under- 
arm seams each two or three inches long. Fhe bottom of the quimpe 
thus extends beneath the waist of the garment worn over it far 
enough to prevent a 
separation of the parts 
and to give the effect 
of a whole waist. Into 
the arms’-eyes, which 
are of the usual shape 
and size, are sewed 
coat sleeves, which 
have cuffs formed, as 
is also the waist part, 
of alternate strips of 
the goods and inser- 
tion. A frill of lace is 
at the top and bottom 
of the cuff, and a 
ruching is at the neck. 


The guimpe closes “a Front View. Back View 
visibly at the bac ; 

with button-holes CHILy's: DRESS 

and }huttons, or ma (For Description see this Page.) 


be fastened whi 
fancy pins. The model to the guimpe is in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 


cee ace 


CHILD’S DRESS. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7596.—This dainty little robe is made of white lawn and is 
very attractive in construction. The upper portion is in the shape 


of x little, round yoke, which is fitted by seams upon the shoulders 
and ia folded under for hems at the back. The body is partially 


adjusted by seams under the arms, and at the waist-line of each 


these seams a box-plait is folded on the under aide. 


narrower box-plaits laid in the front on the outside, and five in 


side of the back. These plaits are stitched in their folds from the p49 


tom of the yoke to the waist-line, falling out below the latter pcm 
to give the requisite fullness to te}: 


4 


Figure No. 1.—Carup’s Costume. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


lower part of the dress. Three butta- 
holes and small linen buttons close the 


There are nit - 


yoke at the back, and a tiny bincing§ 


of the material finishes the neck, a ree 
of narrow linen lace being overhance 
to it and continued down the over 
lapping end of the yoke. A narrcw. 
lace-edged 
stitched upon the lower edge of 


rufie of the maternal s 


yoke, under a tiny bias band. Teg. 


sleeve is in coat shape and long eno 


to reach to the hand, but in the present : 


instance is cut about two inches ari 
a-half shorter and is finished withs 
ruffle of proportionate depth, gathered 


to form a heading about an inch wie 


and edged on both sides with lace. 
Linen, mull, nainsook, print, percas 
lawn and all washable goods of 8 sin: 


lar texture make up prettily into litue} 


dresses of this style and may be trimmed 
with plain ruffles, Hamburg or Swix 
embroideries, Breton or Smyrna laces, 


or any other decoration the maker ad- | . 


mires. One or two little ruffles or: 
cluster of tucks on the skirt add muc 


to ita daintiness. Sometimes the yos ! 
is formed entirely of tucking or of two 


kinds of insertion. 

We have pattern No. 7596 in four 
sizes for children from six months to 
three years of age. To make the drea 
for a child of two years, will require 


one yard and five-eighths of material thirty-six inches wide. Price 0 


pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


——— <> —______— 


CHILD'S LOW-NECKED DRESS. 


(For Illustrations see this Pege.) 


No. 7604.—(Also illustrated with a different completion and sik 
sash at Child’s figure No. 1 on this page of the Detingator).—Delicate 


Cuiup’s Low-NECKED DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


blue lawn is the ms- 
terial represented in 
this dainty little dres, 
and fine Italian lace 
and plaitings of lawa 
comprise the tnm- 
mings. The dress | 
cut low in the teck, 
and the front 3 
stitched in _ tucks 
turning from the cet- 
ter. Two tucks ar 
stitched in the over 
lapping side of the 
back so as to form 4 
sort of box-plait # 
the closing, and then 
each side is tucked to 


front. A narrow str 
is sewed to the top 


of the arm’s-eye opening, which is much prettier than a sleeve would 


.be; and its edges and the neck of the dress are bordered with 


lace set on under a tiny band of the material. The body portion 
extends some distance below the waist-line and receives all 18 
additional length from a short, box-plaited flounce edged with lsc. 


The joining of this flouuce is concealed by another 
same style, which is sewed flatly about it. 
wise bordered with lace, and over its upper edge is passed 4 § 


This flounce is like 


formed of a straight strip of the goods, which is edged all around 
with lace and laid up in a cluster of ean at the center of the frou, 


the ends being tied in a bow at the 


ack. Small pearl or lace but 
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correspond with the ;_ 


ounce of the : 
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ns may be used in closing the back, and a fancy pin or ornament 
some kind may be fastened to the sash at the center of the front. 
Prints in delicate colors and small figures will be made up in this 
ay for every-day wear, and so will percales, piqoes buntings and 
_her suitings of the various qualities assigned for children’s use. 
_"-resses of this description will be much worn all through the warm 
~” eather with gutmpes or chemisettes cut by pattern No. 7603, which 
““ pplies a high neck and long sleeves. A very pretty dress for a 
ay miss is made of white dotted Swiss, with a sash of wide blue 
~'-pbon. The flounces are enriched by a row of lace insertion in each, 
~”-4d are bordered with lace, as in the present instance. Another is 


vd 


- “id about the neck and arms’-eye edges. A cheaper reproduction 
“. ' the latter mode might be developed in cheese-cloth and Turkey-red 
“-.otton. Plain and plaid ginghams are also serviceable and pretty. 
**. We have pattern No. 7604 in five sizes for children from two to 
x years of age. To make the dress fora 
iv aild of four years, will require two yards 
-.1d three-eighths of material twenty-two 
-™ ches wide, or one yard and seven-eighths 
‘‘rarty-six inches wide, or one yard and 
‘+. wee-fourths forty-eight inches wide. 
: t.nlee of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


—_——_ ——-—— 
oe CHILD'S GUIMPE. 
__To BE WORN with LOW-NECKED DRESSES.) 
wet (For Illustrations see this Page.) Front View. 


<! No. 7603,—(Also illustrated with a varia- 
“Son in finish at Child’s figure No. 1 on page 
$2 of this magazine).—T he name “‘ guimpe”’ 
c-;@ French word, which, translated into Eng- 
2" @h, means simply a “chemisette”, and the 
ges of the little article here represented are 
*:."ulte siinlar to those of a chemisette. The 
“+<arment is made of nainsook and fine Ham- 
-urg embroidery, and is adjusted by seams 
iv pon the shoulders and under the arms. 
‘be front is cut on a fold of the goods, and 
‘\."he back is turned under in wide, straight 
~ciems, The body is composed of alternate 
' <ows of insertion and clusters of tucks, and 
v\'loes not reach quite to the waist-line, its 
.i0Wer part being stayed by a narrow band 
if the material set on about an inch from 
he bottom. The sleeve is in coat shape, 
md is completed at the wrist with tucks 
ind embroidery arranged in cuffoutline and 
ordered at the top and bottom with Ham- 
~ Jurg edging. A standing and a falling piece 
wf embroidery, separated by a tiny band of 
,ir Wainsook, finish the neck. 
1+ Asexpressed in the title, guimpes are worn 
.y Inder low-necked dresses, and they may 
::, 4ko be worn in warm weather with low- 
:clecked over-dresses, the dress being omitted 
-~« iltogether. They maybe made of sheer 
.; ‘aterials, such as lawn, Swiss and mull, and 
“:20tiched with Breton, fine Torchon, Italian 
_ i 40d other laces or with Swiss or Hamburg 
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j« *mbroidery. The selection and arrangement 
yr thould, however, always be made with the mt 
«fact in mind that the article is to be often Front View. 


oe -gundered. Such accessories add charm- 
;.-llgly to the effect of little folks’ toilettes. 
..¥, "@ have pattern No. 7603 in five sizes 
"lor children from two to six years of age. 
20 make the garment for achild of four years, will require one yard 
sae an-eighth of material twenty-two inches wide, or three-fourths 
SP of g 

_ ght inches wide. 


Te 


Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


eo _ 
nie 
ot CHILD'S HAT. 
Gan (For Iustration see this Page.) 


ur No. 7613.—A dainty and becoming hat, which a lady may with 
very. slight labor and expense reproduce for her little one, is. pic- 
‘77 Mured in these engravings. Lawn is the material employed for the 
ee nodel, and the construction is as follows: The crown is a rounded 
ve Plece, and has a lining of the same dimensions. It is rendered 
ape Ormamental and made more firm and shapely by the insertion 
“4s, Several rows of stitching, forming casings through which cords 
Ne run from the back to front. Its edge is reduced to the proper 


en, 


* “cream-colored bunting, with cardinal satin bindings upon the ruffles 


CHILD’S BATHING COSTUME. 
(Wor Description see this Page). 


yard thirty-six inches wide, or five-eighths of a yard forty-- 


sizes by being laid in box-plaits at intervals of about an inch apart; 
and before joining it to the brim, it is neatly finished with a narrow 
bias band. The brim, being cut from a single piece of the material, 
has no seams, and, after being lined, is stiffened by cords inserted in 
the saine manner as in the crown and extending entirely around it. 
The outer edge is neatly bound, and it is then sewed to the crown 
with its adjoining edge outside of the latter. The joining of the 
edges is then concealed by a box-plaited ruching of lawn edged 
with lace on both sides, the ends meeting at the back under a little 
bow with short ends. Hemmed strips of lawn form ties, which are 
sewed at the sides and knotted under the chin or at one side. 

Hats of this kind are usually made of white goods, but they are 
also made of pink or blue lawn, chambrey or any other material the 
mother deems becoming. White goods, such as piqué that is not 
too heavy, lawn and nainsook, are to be preferred, because the hat 
may be laundered as often as necessary and appear fresh and new 

every time. The cords make starch almost 
unnecessary, and this is a very agreeable 
omission, as it leaves no gates for 
sharp edges to irritate the head of the little 
one. The hat may be bent into any shape, 
without being injured. 

We have pattern No. 7613 in four sizes 
for children from two to eight Pbiseke of age. 
To make the hat for a child of four years, 
will require three-fourths of a yard of ma- 
terial thirty-six inches wide. Price of pat- 
tern, od. or 10 cents, 


Back View. 
CHILD's Guimpe, 
(TO BE WORN WITH LOW-NECKED DRESSES). 
(For Description see this Page.) 


—___—_— 


CHILD’S BATHING COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7578.—A bathing costume suitable 
for little folks of either sex is here pictured. 
Tt is made of flannel, and is simple and com- 
fortable in construction. The model has a 
long-waisted body, loosely adjusted by seams 
upon the shoulders and a curved seam at the 
center of the back, and lengthened into short 
drawers which reach only a little below the 
knee, where the legs are turned up for hems. 
The closing of the body is at the center of 
the front, the edges being faced and united 
with button-holes and buttons. <A casing 
issewed underneath at the waist-line, and 
through it is run a tape, which is tied in 
front, drawing the costume in to the figure. 
The neck is cut out quite low in front, and 
a deep sailor collar with slanting ends com- 

letes it very prettily. Short sleeves, each 

aving its ends joined under the arm, are 
sewed into the arms’-eyes. The sleeves, 
collar and legs are each trimmed with a 
row of worsted braid about three-fourths 
of an inchwide. A belt, bound with braid 
and having a button-hole in each end, is 

assed about the waist, and the button- 

oles are slipped over the waist-line but- 
ton, holding it securely in position. 

Flannel is the material most frequently 


SS 
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7578 selected for garments of this description, but 
there are coarse serges and mixtures that are 
Back View. equally appropriate. Renimants of any kind 


of a woolen costume may be utilized for such 
a bathing costume, and, no matter how cark 
the color, it may be, rendered bright and 
picturesque in effect by the addition of gay 
braids or bindings. Very often partly worn merino under-vests and 
drawers may be cut over into bathing costumes for little ones, the tex- 
ture being as'well adapted to the purpose as any that can be purchased. 
We have pattern No. 7578 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. If material twenty-seven inches wide be selected 
for the costume, two yards and an-eighth will be required for a 
child of four years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, one 
yard and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cente. 


ee 


INFANTS’ CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 864.) 

No. 7612.—A cloak of this style is always a becoming and com- 
fortable wrap for a young infant. The model is developed in corded 
piqué, which is a most desirable selection for.Summer. The larger 
cape is deep enough to) form ay thorough protection to the little 


364 


wearer whether he be carried in the arms of his nurse or propelled 
in a baby-carriage. It is rounded off at its front edges and has a seam 


at the center of the back, 
where the edges are bias. 
The slight fullness of the 
neck is laid in tiny plaits, 
and the tops are faced 
with muslin or the mate- 
rial, if the latter be not too 
heavy. The shorter cape 
gives whatever additional 
warmth is requisite about 
the body and is shaped in 
the same mauner as the 
longer one, A collar is 
sewed to the neck, and a 
heavy piqué cord, with 
pendants attached, is sew- 
ed to the longer cape to 
tie it about the neck. The 
collar and both capes are 
cut in scollops at all their 
edges and _button-hole 
stitched with embroid- 
ery floss, and a handsome 
embroidery design is 
worked with coarse feath- 
er-edge braid along the 
edges of both capes. Smail 
designs are outlined with 
braid between thedivisions 
of the embroidery, and still 
smaller ones are made on 
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Piqué is a favorite material for such capes, and no more judiciog 
selection for warm weather can be mentioned, though Marseille | 
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INFANTS’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 8638.) 


cashmere, flannel and othe 
textures are algo in vogu| 
for the purpose. Washsb: 
oods are preferable fx} - 
ummer, and woolen fib |‘: 
rics are of course more de | 
sirable for cold weather} 
when a wadded lining sf 
also advisable. Hamtur} 
embroidery, piqué brat] 
and Torchon lace ax 
very pretty  decoratct| - 
for piqués, etc., and fola,] ~ 
bands or bindings of si}- 
or satin, or silk embroi- 
eries, are appropriate gr-| 
nitures for woolen gook |- 
Fringe is sometimesadd:] - 
upon the upper cape wha} - 
the latter trimmings wt] 
selected. It is not, how-f 
ever, necessary, and, whe: 
we consider that it add 
considerably to the werk} -~ 
of cleaning the garmett} * 
when soiled, we are inchr-|-: 
ed to counsel its omissica [-: 
Pattern No. 7612is2}° 
one size, and calls for th | 
yards and a-fourth of m-}° 
terial thirty-six inche }- 


the collar. A couple of button-holes and white pearl buttons may wide, or two yards and five-eighths forty-eight inches wide, x F 
be used in closing the larger cape, if considered necessary. 


MEN'S WORKING PANTS. 
(For Mlustrations see this Pave.) 


No. 7617.—These pants are modelled in an easy, 
comfortable shape and yet are as perfectly fitted as 
if they were to be made of broadcloth, instead of . 
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Front View. 


*Men’s WORKING PANTS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


making a cloak like it. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 centa 


oo oe - 


jean, drilling, 
denu tweeds ' 
and other stout 
materials for 
which they are ‘ 
especially in- 


DEPARTMENT FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


duck and similar materials are selected for Summ 
wear. Heavier fabrics are favored for cool weather, |” 
but when the pants are worn as overalls, they a |. 
made of the same materials the year round. Tle 
pockets need not necessarily be placed on the front, 
the label of the model and perforations in the pst 


‘tern showing 
that they may be 
arranged at the 
back if desired. 
Openings _ may 
be left in the 


tended. Brown 7619 side seams for 


denims is repre- 


sented in the | Boys’ Sack Nicut-Surmt, 
(For Description see Page 365.) be deemed ad- 


present instance 
and the model 
is of ample dimensions, having 
the customary seams at the in- 
side and outside of the legs and 
closing with a fly. The bottoms 
of the legs are turned up for 
hems, and the outside seams, 
instead of being left open to 
allow for the insertion of pock- 
ets at the upper parts, are closed 
to the top. A patch pocke' 

rounding at the lower edge an 

turned in fora straight hem at 
the top, is sewed upon each 
front. A pointed strap is sewed 
upon each side of the back near 
the top, and their ends are fast- 
ened together with a_ buckle, 
which permits them to be tight- 


ened or loosened. A waistband of the goods, to which suspenders 
may be attached, completes the top. Its ends separate at the back, 
but at the front they are united with a button-hole and button. 
These pants are large enough to be worn as overalls over other 
pants, or they may be made of trowserings of any durable quality 
and worn as regular working pants. Tweeds, jeans, denims, linens, 


side-pockets, _ if 
their addition 


visable. 

We have pattern No. 7617 in 
nineteen sizes for men from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
waist measure. To make the 
pants fora man of thirty-four 
inches, waist measure, will re- 
quire three yards and a-half of 
material twenty-seven inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. or 
25 cents. 


—_—___-—___—__— 


GENTLEMEN'S SACK NIGHT- 
SHIRT. 
(For Nlustration see Page 885.) 


No. 7618.—A sack night-shi 
that is easily constructed an 


very comfortably shaped, is represen 
muslin, and is made up as follows: There is a front and s back por | - 
tien, which are connected by seams upon the shoulders and under |. 
the arms, the latter seams terminating some distance from the bt | 
tom and the corners below being rounded off, instead of left squat | - 
e(night-shirt are finished with 0 


These edges and the bottom of 


Men's WoRKING Pants. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ted. It is composed of bleached 


SS 


7617 
Back View. 
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~<:ow hems. The sleeve has only an inside seam, and is sewed into 


“che arm’s-eye with just fullness enough to make the seam easy. In- 
~“\stead of a separate cuff, there is extra length allowed at the wriat 


“4. which is turned back in cuff hn and stitched to position along the 
e center of the front, and the under- 


(Madge. An opening is made at 
~2) ogition at one side, is felled down at its 
“:* ypposite edge over the seam. The buttons 
«.2 we sewed upon this fly, and the remaining 
‘an gide of the opening is finished with a facing, 
‘Ss.which extends below it in a point and is 
0 frst attached so that the seam comes upon 
inthe outside, the other edge being folded 
ty the outside so as to conceal the seam. 
The facing is stitched all around and con- 
:. .tains the button-holes. A turn-over collar 
1 -.zompletes the neck, and a good-sized, round- 
sing pocket, turned over at the top in a 
-/, straight lap, is stitched on the left breast. 

-.:, If this garment is being prepared for an 
:.- invalid or is intended to form part of a 
x > camping outfit, we would recommend flan- 
-, , nel for its construction ; and, for very warm 
«climates, linen is considered preferable, from 


:y- its coolness ; but for general wear in temper- . 


_; @te latitudes, muslin is the favorite mate- 
+. fal. Ruffling or Hamburg embroidery may 
. --be applied about the collar, facing, pocket and 
ice Wrista, if desired. The side seams may be 
yet a by gussets or button-hole stitches. 
2, We have pattern No. 7618 in ten sizes 
for gentlemen from twenty-eight to forty- 
.-.6iX inches, breast measure. In making the 

garment for a gentleman of medium size, six 
,».- yards and a-fourth of material twenty-seven 
inches wide are required, or four yards and 


three-fourths of goods thirty-six inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 


or 25 cents. 
———————— ———————— 


BOYS’ SACK NIGHT-SHIRT. 
(For Illustration see Page 864.) 
No. 7619.—Bleached muslin is the material represented in this 


model, the construction of which is planned 
_,,. with special reference to comfort and sim- 
“. Plicity. There are seams upon the shoulders 
_, and at the sides, the latter being terminated 


*“", some distance from the bottom and the cor- 


":, ners of both the back and front rounded off 
~~ slightly. All the lower edges are finished 
“with narrow hems, and the terminations of 

_ the seams are stayed by tiny gussets or a few 
/n, button-hole stitches. ‘There ig an opening 
at the center of the front, commencing at 
the neck; and to the right edge of this 
opening is sewed a fly, which is doubled 
and felled down over the seam. To the 
opposite edge of this opening is sewed a 
facing, which is first joined to the shirt so 
that the seam apparently comes on the out- 
side and is then turned under the width of 
4 seam at its free edge and stitched down on 
' the shirt, the opposite edge being stitched to 
| Correspond. By this means a firm basis is 
| obtained for the buttons and button-holes, 
the former being sewed on the fly and the 


collar finishes the neck, and a pointed pocket 
With a turn-over lap is upon the left side. The 
sleeve ls composed of a single piece of the 
material and has a seam at the inside. Itis 
long enough to turn back at the wrist after 
the manner of a cuff-facing, which is stitched 
at to position at its upper edge. 

uslin is the material most frequently 
if* Used for night-shirts, and any variety 
ssi that ig not too firmly woven is advisable. 
gl Linen, being cooler than muslin, is preferred 
pe" ln warm climates. A narrow ruffle or a row 
ptt” 
13? fit 


o 


a pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


se 


lh, _ 


latter worked through the facing. A rolling — 


_ of white or colored embroidery is sometimes applied as a decoration. 
e have pattern No. 7619 in nine sizes for boys from seven to 
es teen years of age. To make the garment for a boy of thirteen 
vo, Years, will require four yards of materia] twenty-seven inches wide, 
pe OF three yards and three-eighths thirty-six inches wide. Price of 
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GENTLEMEN'S SacK NIGHT-SHIBT 


(For Description see Page 364.) 


GENTLEMEN'S PAJAHAS. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 7616.,—The costume known as the “ pajamas” has become a 
favorite style of négligé dress for gentlemen. Its Oriental origin 
‘*-apping side is provided with a fly, which, after being stitched to and the derivation of its name are readily understood by glancing 


at the engravings, and so are its suggestions 
of ease and coolness, which are considera- 
tions of first importance at this season. In 
describing the costume, we may be able to 
give a better idea of ita simplicity by first 
mentioning its component parts, which are 
a sort of short jacket or shirt and loose draw- 
ers or trowsers. The material represented 
in this instance is percale having a white 
ground prettily plaided in red and blue. 
. The trowsers are wide in the legs and 
somewhat shorter than pantaloons, reaching 
only about to the ankles, where: they are 
finished with hems. There is a seam at the 
inside of each Jeg and at the center of the 
back, and the top is turned in sufficiently to 
form a hem, through which a narrow strip 
of the material is run to draw the trowsers 
to the proper size, openings being left for the 
ends of the drawing-string to pass through. 
The jacket fits comfortably about the neck, 
and is adjusted without seams upon the 
shoulders. There are, however, seams under 
the arms, which produce an easy fit and 
terminate a short distance from the bottom, 
their extremities being stayed by tiny gus- 
sets of the material. The side edges below 
the gussets, and also the lower edges of the 
jacket, are finished with narrow hems; and 
the fronts of the garment are open their en- 


tire length and finished with under-facings of plain muslin. A facing 


is applied on the under side all around the neck, and the edge is 
finished with atiny binding. An underlap, formed of a doubled strip 
of percale, is sewed to the right edge of the front opening, between 
the outside and the muslin under-facing ; and tnen the following novel 
means of closing are provided: Strips of blue silk cord are doubled 
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GENTLEMEN'S Pajamas. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and sewed on 


e right side, so that they form small loops at the 


edge. Corresponding strips of cord are 
sewed on the opposite side, and their ends 
are twisted and tied in a hard knot ex- 
actly at the edge. These knots take the place 
of buttons, the loops at the right side serv- 
ing as button-holes, which pass over them 
and cloge the garment securely. The sleeve 
reaches almost to the wrist, and has a seam 
along the inside of the arm. Its finish at 
the wrist is a hem about three-fourths of an 
inch. wide, An additional convenience may 
be observed in the pocket on the left side. 
It is of good size, and is rounding at the bot- 
tom aad straight across the top, where it is 
turned under for a hem. 

The unique method of closing described 
may give way to buttons and button-holes, 
if the latter means be preferred; but, being 
newer, and more distinctly a feature of the 
costume, it will frequently be followed. 
Pajamas are frequently made of cambrics, 
pongees, dark, plain silks and, for Winter, 
of lady’s-cloths, flannels and soft Japanese 

- gilks quilted or ‘otherwise enriched. Our 
last suggestion points out the value of the 
.costume for an invalid who spends much 
time in the seclusion of his room or for a 
gentleman of leisure whose toilette is not 
likely to be performed in.a hurry, If. prefer- 
red, the trowsers may be fastened about the 
waist with tasselled cord matching that 
used for closing. The construction of the 
Pajamas is easily accomplished, even by the 
unprofessional needle-woman; and ladies will 
take pleasure in proving this to be the case. 

We have pattern No. 7616 in seven sizes 


for gentlemen from thirty-two to forty-four inches, breast. measure. 
To make the garment for a gentleman of thirty-six inches, 
breast measure, will require eight yards and three-fourths of ma- 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and five-eighths thirty- 
six inches wide, or four yards and_a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cénts. 
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os ILLUSTRATED 
HATS AND BONNETS. 


It is certain that the poke bonnet has the game as well as the 
name; for despite the opposition its acceptance has received, it has 
poked its way to the front and will be the favorite 
and reigning mode of the season, though not to 
the exclusion of other shapes. The coronet, 
cap, gypsy, flare and fancy hats will all be 
worn, but the poke will be the belle of mil- 
linery for the season. 

Fiaurt No. 1.—Lapres’ Rounp Hat.— 
This jaunty hat is of fancy straw in a 
dark shade and is smoothly faced 
under its brim with velvet—that per- 
fect beautifier, by contrast, of all 
complexions. The brim flares 
slightly at the left side, but all 
its other portion either droops 
decidedly or shows a ten- 
dency to do so, which pro- 
duces a very coquettish 
effect. There is a flat 
bow of ribbon or 


FiaurE No. 1.—LADIEs' ROUND Hat. 
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across the front and descending at the side-back of each side to fore 

ties, There is a knot formed of it in front, above which two tipe 

curl backward over the crown. Fancy ring-slides of dead gold ecr- 

fine the ties in place at the sides. N arrower ribbon of any pla: 

color may be ak: tae upon the hat in a simitar 

manner, if desired; but the wide, shaded ribbons 

are the latest caprice and are therefore con- 
sidered most stylish. 

Ficure No, 5.—Lapres’ Poke Borner. 

This engraving faithfully illustrates a fs- 

vorite bonnet, both in ote and braid 

The popular color is a rich yellow, anc 

the decorations consist of satin mb- 

bon ties passed over the crown and 

fastened at the left side under s 

cluster of roses. The braid is 

open, and the hat is lined with 

satin of the shade of the ties 

All shades of red and the 

heliotrope colors will be 

much used for lining 

these hats, as they cor- 

trast prettily with 


velvet at the left Shae tials 2g the yellow of the 
side, while the rest nets,"* on this straw. In black lace 
of the crown is en- Page.) straws, old-gold wil 


circled by a row of 
tiny tips set upright, 
but drooping natur- 
ally outward to con- 
ceal their fastenings. 
Of course, a less 
expensive decoration 
will be found in 
wreaths of blossoms 
or coils of silk, satin 
or velvet. Florida- 
grass wreaths in na- 
tural colors are also handsome upon rough yellow or buff straws. 
Fieure No. 2.—Lapres’ Rounp Hat.—The hat illustrated is of 
fine Leghorn, and is very simply trimmed with satin and short 
ostrich tips. Fancy straws, fine braids, etc., are made up into such 
hats, and the trim- 
ming may range from 
that illustrated all 
through the series 
of blossoms, fruits, 
grasses, foliage, etc., 
that the season intro- 
duces for hat and 
bonnet decorations. 
Field-flowers, roses 
and wreaths of fine 
blossoms will be the 
leading selections. 
Fieurr No. 3.— 
Grris’ Hat.—The hat 
represented, although 
designed for girls, will, 
in the smaller sizes, 
be worn by children 
of both sexes. It is 
composed of fine 
braid and partakes a 
little of the rolling 
sailor shape. The 
crown, however; is 
rounding at the top, 
instead of flat. A 
band of fancy rib- 


FiqurE No. 2.—LapiEs’ Rounp Har. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


bon’ is about the 

crown, and a bow of FiaurE No. 4.—LapIEs’ BONNET. 
the same is at one (For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets " on 
side. Brown, black, this Page.) 


yellow, etc., are the 

colors to be seen in these hats, the braids being plain and fancy. 
Figure No. 4.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—A_ very stylish bonnet of fine 

fancy straw is here represented. It is one style of the poke shape, 

and is very neatly trimmed with ombré or shaded ribbon arranged 


be added to the list 
of lining colors. 
Fieure No. 6— 
Lapiss’ Bonwnet.— 
One of the prevail- 
ing styles of poke 
bonnets is here illus 
trated, and is com- 
ed of fine Leg- 
orn. The crown ° 
small and square; 
and while the front 
and side brim is wide and flaring, the back brim is sharply turned up 
against the crown, after the whole brim has been lined with shirred 
satin of a gay tint. An old-fashioned feature, again returned to 
favor, is exhibited by the face trimming of flowers, which are some- 
times omitted in favor 
of a bow of ribbon or 
a coil of the same or 
aruching of lace. The 
ties are laid across 
the crown above the 
back brim, and at the 
left side they hold a 
cluster of tips in place. 
This bonnet will not 
be becoming to maps, 
but, to those who can 
wear it, is certain to 
prove a charming 
me for the face. 


Figure No. 3.—Giris' Har. 
(For Description see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,"' on 
this Page.) - 


MODISH LJIX- 
GERTIE. 


Sincesomuchfancy 
lingerie is now sought 
for, its elaborateness 
has become appalling 
to the lady whose 
means will not allow 
her to contemplate 
the prettiest with 8 
view to purchasing. 
Of course, she un- 
derstands that the 
materials do not cost 
so much in thelr 
original shape, but that it is the work of combining them which 
frequently inflates the price; so she wisely concludes to buy the 
requisites and make her own lingerie, provided she is deft enough 
with her needle or has the perseverance necessary to success 


Figure No. 5.—LADIEs’ PoKE BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,”’ on 
this Page.) 


The term “ Lingerie” is much more comprehensive than it was a 
2w seasons ago, and designers seem to express pleasure at this 
xtension of their privileges, by devising all sorts of pretty toilette 


uncies and grouping them under this 
tle. Whenever a design requires care 
1 its adjustment, a pattern is provided. 
Figures Nos. 1 anp 4,—Lanpies’ 
APeE.—White lace capes will be 
uch worn this Summer, and may 
e made up of Breton, Languedoc, 
irecourt, Spanish, vermicelli or any 
f the new white laces that have been 
rought to such a wonderful perfec- 
on of delicacy and finish that ladies 
‘e now using them in preference to 
al laces. White net is the founda- 
on of this cape, which was cut by pat- 
‘m No. 7460, price 5d. or 10 cents. It 
covered with frills of edged Breton 
ce, and has a close, thick ruching of 
‘ie same about the neck. A cluster 
f blossoms rests upon one side, just 
elow the closing. These may be omit- 
d,in favor of a bow; or neither blos- 
»ms nor bow need be worn. In black 
panish and French laces are eelected 
3 such capes, and may or may not be 
‘ted, as preferred. 
— Ficures Nos, 2 anp 3.—Laprea’ Cot- 
arETTE.—A front and a back view of 
very pretty article of lingerie is here 
ven, It is made of strips of lace and 
ne Swiss insertion, neatly joined in 
lternate horizontal strips. A pattern 
sused for the shaping, and is No. 4557, 
tice 5d. or 10 cents, with the revers ex- 
ending along the inner front edges cut 
way. All the outer edges of the col- 
arette are bordered with lace, and a 
mill of the same stands about the inner 
‘dges to form a soft finish. The col- 


-arette is closed at the back, and at the lower edge of its front cen- 
er is decorated with a cluster of blossoms. 
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Fieurg No. 6.—Lap1Ees' BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
Page 868.) 
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becomes a matter of simplicity so far as the planning is concerned, 
and is usually a success in the decorative appliances. 
Figure No, 1.—Vesr Decoration ror a Waist.—The engraving 


illustrates a very pretty method of dec- 
orating a vest of goods contrasting 
with that used for the waist. It is 
applied in the usual manner over the 
lining, and meets the outside under a 
bias fold of satin that is shirred at in- 
tervals to produce little puffs. The 
effect is neat and pretty, and the method 
is simple. 

Fiaure No. 2.—Lapiss’ Warst.— 
Waists, made of puffs and insertion, 
tucks and puffs or tucks and _ inser- 
tion, promise to be very popular this 
Summer. In making them, the puffs 
should be made and joined in sections 
large enough for the desired part and 
then shaped out by a pattern. The 
work may be done by making the 
puffs in strips and then joining them by 
strips of embroidered or lace insertion ; 
or a width of the fabric, which should 
be either Swiss, mull or lawn, may be 
shirrei into puffs and the insertion then 
stitched on over the shirrings. Lawn, 
already puffed or tucked, may be pur- 
chased by the yard; or a single strip 
of puffing may also be purchased. In 
the first, strips of insertion may be 
stitched over the dividing lines; and 
in the latter, the puff may be cut in 
lengths and joined by lace or embroid- 
ered insertion. Frills of lace may com- 
plete the neck and sleeves, and a bow 
or knot of ribbon may be at the throat. 

Fiaure No. 3.— Plastron or Muti.— 
The plastron illustrated is made of 
mull, which is gathered into puffs that 
are joined by lines of insertion to pro- 


duce a diagonal or pointed effect. The arrangement continues about 
Any lace preferred the neck, forming a point at the back, and is edged with lace or em- 


nay be used in making such an article, and it is a pretty fancy to broidery, according to the insertion used. The tucked and puffed 


take a collarette of plush and then 
Anish it with Mirecourt lace, or of silk 
‘with Spanish lace for the border. 


: SE 
. DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 
' Asa rule, all the designs in this de- 


partment speak for themselves as to 


fabrics mentioned in the description of 
fienre No, 2 of this department, may 
be used for this plastron in the same 
way as for the waist. A thick ruching 
of lace is about the neck and may 
also complete the wrists of the sleeves. 
Bows of ribbon, with short, notched 
ends, are effectively arranged over the 
closing of the plastron as represented, 


Froung No. 1.—Front View or Lapres’ Figures Nos. 2 AND 3.—FRONT AND BAOK Figure No. 4.—Back View or Lapres’ 


: CaPr.—(Cut by pattern No. 7460, 
: price 5d. or 10 cents). 


(For Descriptio “‘ Modish Zé ” 
Or TneePagey Oe 


ViIEws OF a LADIES’ CoLLARETTE.—({Cut by 
pattern No, 4567, price 5d. or 10 cents). 


(For Descripti “ Modish Lingerie,” 
ee this Page.) om 


CaPE.—(Cut by pattern No. 7460, 
price Sd. or 10 cents). 


(For Description see ‘‘ Modish Lingerie,’ on 
‘ this Page.) 


- quit beanty and construction, and thus render choice and labor both § Ficure No. 4.—Fronr-Gore ror a Sxmt.—This engraving rep- 
quick and easy. The amateur is instructed ‘and the professional resents a stylish method of making the front-gore of>a dress of plain 
Seamstress assisted by the engravings, so that the making of adress and striped fabric. As the decoration is‘continuous nearly to the 
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top, the gore may be made of lining goods only and simply faced for 


THE DELINEATOR. 


a short distance at the top and bottqm with the plain fabric. The 
bottom of the gore is trimmed with three tiny plaitings of the plain 


goods, headed by a wide bias band of 
the striped goods ; and this arrangement 
is continued nearly to the top of the 
gore. The effect is very pretty in the 
new ombré goods, and also in any com- 
bination of two fabrics of the same or 
contrasting colors. For black fabrics 
in silk and wool, the result is very 
dressy. 

Fiaure No. 5.—Front-GoreE FoR A 
Musiin Dress.—The arrangement of 
this gore is very simple, yet the effect 
is pleasing and elaborate. Two cross- 
wise ruffles of the goods are each 
finished with lace at the lower edge 
and are gathered at their tops to form 
double puffs. The two reach half-way 
to the top of the gore, and the remain- 
ing half is covered with a puffed sec- 
tion that has a lace-edged frill below 
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Fieure No. 2.—Laprms’ Waist. 


Descripti id 
_ aaa ‘on Page 


handsome bow with ends. The flounces 
and puffings may also continue across 
the side-gores, or the latter, except at 
the bottom, may be plain and over- 
draped with lace-trimmed sections. 
The ribbons may be omitted, if no color 
be desired. 

Figure No. 6.—Front—Gore FoR 4 
Musutn Sxrrt.—The engraving repre- 
sents a gore of mull and lace, with in- 
sertions of Swiss embroidery. . The 
foundation is first cut plain and is then 
overlaid with upright puffings of mull 
about a quarter of a yard deep at the 
center and sloping downward to the 
sides, Four scarfs are then formed of 
a mull puff, with a line of insertion at 
each side, a tinv ruffle at the top and a 
wide lace-edged frill at the lower edge. 
These scarfs are then crossed above 
the upright puffing, as represented; 
and the spaces between are filled in 
with fine diagonal puffings of mull. 
The scarfs and diagonal puffs may ex- 
tend around to the back-breadth if de- 
sired, unless the maker wish drapery at 
the sides. 

Figure No, 7.—S.eeve ror A Wasa- 
ABLE Dress.—The sleeve represented 
is formed of a single width of goods, 
with its edges sloped off toward the wrist 
and joined in aseam, The wrist edge 


is then turned up for a frill, and four gathering threads are inserted of thin material 
to produce a narrow band of shirring and reduce the wrist to a 
pretty and convenient size for the hand. The shirring should be 


at Home," 
867.) 


stayed underneath. Some prefer to turn the ruffle edge up fx 
enough to stitch down into three casings and then shirr the wre 


with cords. Either method 


FIGURE No. 1.—VEst DECORATION FOR A 
Waist. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ 
on Page 867.) : 


the bottom shirring. 
This frill falls over 
the top of the second 
flounce in the same 
way as the latter does 
over the lower one. 
Loops and notched 
ends of ribbon are 
arranged to fall upon 
each ruffle from the 
first puff above it, 
while ribbons extend 
from the sides and tie 
over the front in a 
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very pretty finish for 
a sleeve of any mate- 
rial. The wrist has 
a soft twist of satin 
about it, the ends 
being joined at the 
upper side, where a 
shirring is made that 
conceals the seam in 
a very ornamental 
manner. At the top 
of this seam is set a 
bow of satin ribbon, 
with its loops and 


FicurE No. 4.—FRront-GoRE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," 
on Page 887.) 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home." 


will do, the individual selecting the 


most pleasing to her ideas of conve 
nience. The shirring by cords perms 
the sleeve to be let out for launderinz 

Figure No. 8.—F ris ror a St eeve 
—tThe sleeve illustrdted may be deve; 
oped in mull, Swiss, lawn or any tks 
fabric, or is also suitable for any drra 
made up with much shirring. It is & 
ordinary coat-sleeve, with its lower ede 
rounded up toward the outside seax 
and then completed on the outmde ‘+ 
a bias shirred facing applied to folks 
the outline. A lace frill completes tie: 
lower edge. In stuff goods, the skir- 
ing may be of contrasting goods, suc- 
as satin, silk, Surah, etc. In wash fa- 
rics, it should always be of the dres 
material. 

Ficure No. 9.—DEcoRaTION FOR 
Sieeve.—This engraving represent: 
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Figure No. 3.—VPlastron or MULL 


on Page 887.) 
ends standing upright. The wrist 
completed with a frill of lace, whic 
may be black or white, as preferred. 
cure No. 10.—F nish ror a SLEEVE 

—This pretty picture shows how sty-- 
ishly three fabrics may be united in the 
formation of a plain though effectite 
sleeve. The main portion of the sleeve 
consists of plain goods cut to within a0 
inch of the bottom of the lining, but 
left loose from it for some distanc 
above, the seams of the parts being 
separately joined. The lining from the 
wrist nearly to the elbow is covered 
with striped goods, and the outside i 
then fancifully cut as illustrated; and 
while its front portion is tacked dow? 
plain, the back part is lined with sstu 
and turned upward where it is tacked 
to position. Only three materials coD- 
bine effectively in this manner. 

Ficures Nos. 11 anv 12.—Lapie | 
Mos.uin Sueeve.—Two engravings 
necessary to fully explain the sleeve 
illustrated. Figure No. 12 shows hot 
it may be made of full length hy or 
pe No. 6506, price 5d. or 10 cent® | 

igure No. 11 shows how only tk 
upper portion of the pattern—dividel 
at the elbow. by a line of perforation?— , 
may be utilized to form a dressy elbow 
sleeve. No lining is needed in sleeve 


and the use of the pattern is simply as a guide {«! 
shaping after the fabric is shirred, 


Thevfabric for the upper p™ 


is shirred in crosswise rows at the top and“also-at the bottom, wher 


8 lower edge falls in a ruffle; and these shirrs are taken up on the 
tside in tiny tucks, after the old-fashioned “ melon” style of shirr- 
ing. The plain space 
between the shirrings 
may be made wider or 
narrower as_ prefer- 
red, as will be seen 
by a reference to the 
engravings; and 
whether the sleeve is 
to be of elbow length 
or not, the frill may 
be edged with lace if 
such a finish is con- 
sidered preferable to 
a plain edge. For the 
lower half of the long 
sleeve, the material 
is shirred lengthwise, 
and after it is shaped 
and its seams are 
closed, its top is fast- 
ened under the frill 
either permanently or 
in an adjustable man- 
ner, so that an elbow 
sleeve can be formed 
at a moment’s notice. 
The wrist is. finished 
with a double ruch- 
ing of the goods. 
Lace may be added 
underneath the lower 
frill, if desired. 
Figurr No. 13.— 
Skirt TRmMiInc.— 
The engraving illus- 


GuRE No. 5.—FRont-GorE FOR A MUSLIN 


DRESS. trates an effective 
(For Deacri «“ ¥ though simply 
ption wie ai at Home,"’.on ade; Hapnea: 


L. tion for a 

kirt of any dress fabric flexible enough to gather into tiny 
puffs. The flounce is cut crosswise and as deep as desired, 
and its lower edge is hemmed by hand. Nine gather- 
ing threads are then inserted, thus forming eight nar- 
row pufis, with a ruffle whose depth corresponds to 
the united width of the puffs. 
“ruffle is then pressed into side-plaits—a caprice 

*in dressmaking just now very popular. Silk, 
satin, satin de Lyon, fine cashmere or suiting 
of a similar nature will be found satisfac- 
‘tery fabries in which to develop the deco- 
rations. 

Fieurr No. 14.—FLounce ror aA 

» Sxret.—This engraving represents & 

s yery stylish trimming, which com- 

bines two popular methods in 
sone. The flounce is cut straight 

.—that is, across the goods 

from one selvedge to an- 

» other—and is turned up 

« three-quarters of an inch 

» at the bottom for a 

~ hem, which is blind- 

' stitched to position. 

. The top is also 

~ turned under an 

» inch for a heading, and 

» then six rows of gather- 

ing, about an inch and a-half 

» apart, or more if desired, are 

. made, thus forming five narrow 
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The fullness of the ¥ gop . a = 
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that in another piece. The width of this trimming must be decided 
by individual taste, as it may be made all the way from a quarter to 


half a yard deep. 
After the breadths 
are cut and joined, 
the lower edge of the 
flounce is turned up 
underneath for a hem 
not less than three- 
eighths of an inch 
deep and blind-stitch- 
ed to position. Aft 
the top of the piece 
three puffs are made 
by inserting four 
gathering-threads at 
short intervals apart, 
and the ruffle formed 
by the lowest gather- 
ing is then pressed 
into wide box-plaits 
with spaces between. 
The narrow strip is 
gathered twice to 
form a puff between 
two tiny frills, each 
of which is pressed 
into narrow box- 
plaits. In applying 
the decorations, the 
narrow strip is set on 
so that its lower frill 
falls just over the up- 
per puff of the lower 
decoration. 

Fieure No. 16.— 
TRIMMING FOR A 


WHITE SKIRT.— 
This decora- 
tion is 

quite 


4 


Figure No. 6.—FRONT—GORE FOR A MUSLIN 
SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 368.) 


elaborate in effect, and though considerable work 
is necessary in its construction, it is of the easiest 


kind—hemming and gathering. 


late costumes. 
many little ruffles of one fabric, each cut bias 
and either turned up on the outside in a French- 
rolled hem or bound with the same or a contrast- 


Kach strip 
is cut either bias or crosswise—the lat- 
ter being preferred—and is then hem- 
med at its lower edge. Five gath- 
erings are then made in the top 
of each strip, to produce a 
band of shirring. The up- 

per ruffle is cut wide 

enough to permit its 

top to be turned 

under for a head- 

ing, and this forms 

a tiny frill above the 

shirring and neatly com- 

pletes the decoration. 

Each ruffle may be cut five 

or six inches wide, or only 
four inches wide, according to 
individual preference. In some 
instances the ruffles are edged with 
lace, which is very pretty upon either 

white or delicately tinted muslin. 
Fievre No. 17.—Drcoration FoR A 
Dress Sxrrt.—This engraving shows a 
popular method of decorating skirts to 
The trimming consists of 


» puffs and a wide falling ruffle, The ec age , ing fabric. The top ruffle is finished at each edge, 
.< Taimess of this ruiiie is then foided and > 9 & s- and is gathered and set on near its center so as to 
- creased or pressed into side-plaits, as will be op, dy & “a produce a heading. Silk ruffles, bound with satin or 
« seen in the engraving. Satin, silk, satin de Lyon, %~ to . ¢ satin de Lyon, or simply hemmed, are pretty to trim silk 
'. ete., make up nicely into this decoration, and in NY ro skirts. Satin ruffles should be bound with satin; and 
-. cage either be used, it will not be necessary to press $ ruffies of wool vextures may be hemmed or bound with 


. the plaits, as creasing their folds and then staying them 

, underneath with a thread or fine tape will be sufficient. 

. Woolen goods, however, should be pressed in every instance. 

.  Frours No. 15.—Sxret Decoration.—This trimming is pretty for 


the same or silk or satin, as preferred. 


Fiaure No. 18.—Dercoration ror 4 Sxrrt or Over—Dress.— 
For lawn, Swiss, mull or any thin wash fabric, this decoration is 
pretty. A bias strip, wide enough to stand at the top for a head- 


.. & handsome dress—that is, for one made of silk, satin, satin de ing, is first cut and hemmed along the upper edge, after which lace is 
'. Lyon or any fine suiting. It iscut crosswise of the goods, the flounce added. A gathering is inserted about ‘an inch from the top and the 
.. and three puffs above it being in one piece, and the frilled puff above strip is then again gathered; but ‘this time in diagonal rows which 
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cross each other to form tiny diamond puffs. A narrow, straight 
trip is then hemmed at each edge and finished with lace, after 
which it is gathered near the upper edge to form a narrow, stand- 

ing frill and a falling ruffle, and is then sewed through this 
gathering to the lower edge of the diamond puffing. In 
sewing it on, unless the puffing be done by machine, the 

corners of each diamond should be fastened to the skirt 

or fabric underneath it. 

Figure No. 19.—Dercoration ror A Musitrn Dress. 
—This engraving represents a very pretty decora- 
tion that may be made wide enough to complete 
the bottom of a skirt, or narrow enough to form 
a heading to a flounce, or to trim the edges of 
draperies and the wrists of sleeves. The method 
is simple, and the material required is very 
economical in quantity. A straight or bias 
strip, as preferred, 1s cut of the width 
desired and turned under for a heading 
at each edge. Upright gatherings are 
then made in clusters about half an 
inch apart, with spaces between 
the clusters corresponding with 
those occupied by the gatherings 
or clusters. A gathering thread 
is run along each edge to hold 
the frill in place, and the 
decorationis Ratly applied. 

Freure No. 20.— 

Skirt TRmMMInc.— 

The engraving of this 
trimming fully explains 

its construction, which is 
quite simple. The upper por- 


tion of plain goods may be a bias lo 

or straight flounce or the skirt itself, Ne 

as preferred. It is cut in leaf points, Qe, 
which are lined with silk, and may also be @, ¥, 
interlined with crinoline if desired. Each point eae, Bey 
is tipped with a tassel, but this addition is not log, 


necessary, although it is very dressy and pretty. 
plaid flounce is cut crosswise of the goods and turned up 
underneath for a hem half an inch wide. It is then laid in 
box-plaits, so spaced that every other point shall fall over a plait. 
Plain contrasting goods may be used in place of the plaid, if desired ; 
or the decoration may appear upon a costume of one kind of goods. 


——__@—___—_ 
ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


The designs presented in this department will be found very 
useful in making tidies, mats, bracket- : 
lambrequins or anything requiring a 
border or center; and although they 
are represented as done on canvas, the 
stitch is suitable for any fabric, as it par- 
takes of the South Kensington method, 
except that the worsted covers the sur- 
face only and not both sides. 

Ficure No. 1.—Desien ror a Cor- 
NER OR CentER-Prece.—This design may 
be used as illustrated for corners, or may 
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be considered only 
as one quarter of 
a circle to be used 
for a center-piece. 
It is composed as 
follows, although 
any other combi- 
nation of colors 
will prove as 
handsome if se- 
lected with taste: 
the zigzag outline 
at the outer edge is formed of three shades of red—the darkest at 
the inner edge and the lightest at the outer—a gradation not shown 


FiavuRE No. 14.—FLounog FoR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”’ on 
Page 369.) 
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FIGURE No. 13 —Sxirt TRIMMING. 


(For Description see ** Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 869.) 


by the engraving. The outer points are crossed by yellow silk fice 
while shaded blue silk floss is used over the inner pointa—each clu: 
ter of four threads thus being of a separate shade, and «x, 
shades being therefore used in the example. A single stiu 

of yellow divides each cluster at the top. From eas 

cluster to the corner two threads of two shades «i 

blue zephyr, with one straight thread of gold-<: - 

ored silk, are carried; while between the 

threads half-way down begin two threa: 


of two shades of olive zephyr, cross 


yellow silk. Frez 
the cross-stitching !: 
the corner, 


silk floss. Upon black, tt: 


lambrequins, mats, etc. 
BROIDERED Scotztops.—The methei 
illustrated for “ filling in” scollops be 
fore the embroidery is done, is very suc- 
work when finished. The outlines are ru. 


stitching, is made in two rows between th: 
outlining stitches, After this, the usual buttc:- 


me e hole stitch is employed to cover the filling an: 
S 4s complete the embroidery. | 
la > Ficure No. 3.—Open—Work EmBroipery.—This et- 


graving is intended to illustrate the plan followed iz 


The design is first marked or stamped, and then run wit 

floss. Each leaf or petal is then slashed with a sharp sc+ 

sors, and the material drawn back to the running with a 

over-and-over stitch done with coarse linen floss. The strle 

and stitch are much used in French embroidery and make light 
pretty work. 

Figure No. 4.—Desien For 4 Borper.—As the engraving cleariy 
delineates the manner of working this design as well as the center- 
piece, it will only be necessary for us to give an idea of the color 
used in the sample. The rings and diamonds are formed of thre 
threads of zephyr, the outer one seal brown, the next one pal 
brown, and the inner one white. The angles are all concealed br 
gold-colored silk, which, as will be seen 


inside of the white zephyr and is also 


wy Sty Pe Steer Steer ‘y. used to form the little Pook at the 
WRAL NNNYYSSS points of the diamonds. igh: 


within the rings are each formed of 
two shades of zephyr in three colors, 
arranged as follows:—one of scarlet. 
one of olive and one of blue, and so on. 
along the entire border. The center of 
each star is made with the silk. The 
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little stars in the ) 
diamond are made 
alternately of the 
lightest shade of 
red and blue used, 
together with the 
silk. These colors 
form only one of 
many handsome 
combinations that 
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FiGuRE No. 15.—Sxret DEOORATION. 
may result from — — Page $69.) ia oe 
individual taste, 


and are therefore not the only ones that may be adopted. If three 
shades of one color be selected, (the darkest should form the outline. 


by a yellow silk thread; and the: 
extend to a trifle below the cro 
stitching, which consists «i 

one row of the lightest nd 
between two rows ¢ 


the ths 
threads are over-stitched 
with yellow and magentu 


effect. is very Oriental. The 
design is charming for smal 


Ficure No. 2.—Frmuma For Ex 


cessful in giving a rounded effect to th: 


2 and then an under-filling, formed of chai: ' 


making open embroidery, etc., and the stitch emplovec . 


by the engraving, is button-holed along — 
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eet 


En STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


-,. The present month shows the major part of the novelties of the 
=, mmer, very few being introduced after June, until the season fol- 
..-ing. The present rage in handkerchiefs illustrates the tendency 
., wards bright colors, for the linen handkerchiefs with colored 
._.:ders are very popular and will continue to be so for some time 
;,, come, In hosiery, the same inclination can be observed; every- 
7 - thing must have 
some bright ef- 
fect, or it will 
not be disposed 
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of readily. Un- 

ay derwear has also 

bya Rei.---im-- been touched by 
eee ees = array of sunlight, 
SISAL AP STAIR DERE and bars and 
<—s i ctrer stripes of the 


brightest colors 
can now be seen 
on several styles. 
Fancy shirtings 
have become a 


uml1euRE No. 16.—TRIMMING FOR A WHITE 
a SKIRT. 


‘“2"or Description see ‘*‘ Dressmaking at Home,** on 
mont Page 369.) 


-,tare of the warm season, and this time 
“" dy surpass the designs of all previous sea- 
. 8 in originality. Neckwear, of course, KS “SS 
hibits the action of the warm weather to /"d 
geat degree. Some of the patterns look 
ard brilliant, but the majority are in exact 
--” 3ping with the general tone of the season. 
;. Yoinvilles and Windsors are being worn 
"some extent, and are just as popular as 
~"-) other shapes. Some of the patterns . 
wn are very fine, and as these scarfs are both light and airy- 


it, 


7“ 


* king, imparting an appearance of comfort very .desirable but 
--* t always obtainable in Summer, they will become very popular. 
“’*- flat scarfs the shapes are generally the same and the colors show 
___? Same changes as other styles. This month we present, for illus- 
“ation, views of the Flexor flat-scarf, which is now rising rapidly 
*"* the estimation of buyers. 
“= Noures Nos. 1, 2, 3 anp 4.—Gentiemen’s Fiat—Scarr.—This 
‘-" ape ig comparatively new to the fashionable world, having been 
“troduced but a short time ago. Since its appearance it has made 
+ arked progress in the favor of the public, both on account of the 
--*'ndsome material used in the manufacture and the peculiar shape 
“¥en to the back. The last is the essential merit, for many scarfs 
“- “@eessing the first attribute have failed to retain admiration. . 
“re Figures Nos. 1 and 3 represent front views of the scarf, and 
ae these differ from 
- fhe , | each other in 
: . 3 iti that the ends of 
one cross higher 
up than do the 
ends of the other. 
Figures Nos. 
2 and 4 display 
the back to ad- 
vantage. It is 
divided into two 
parts, which are 
joined under- 
neath with a 
piece of the ma- 
terial, making 
the back so plia- 
ble that it can 
be conformed to 
the shape of any 
collar. At the 
inner top of each 
of the back, a piece is cut out, making an opening in which 
y° collar-button can slip, thus preventing the scarf from elevating 
self after being once adjusted. 
ni s Scart cannot be too highly commended, as it will doubtless 
2 ve much trouble because of its evident desire to get right into its 
=" "per place, and also keep a great many tempers cool by the quality 
-_ ,Possesses of stopping where it is placed. As the scarf may be 
nye tung Ia four different shapes to suit the different cut of vests, 
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} PigoRE No. 19.—DECORATION FOR A MUSLIN 


+ 

. DREss. 

, (For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
1 Page 370.) 
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Figure No. 18.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT OR 
OvER-DREss, 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 809.) 
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everybody can be suited on that score. The combinations of colors 
are as good as any shown in the market, and the materials are of the 
best quality. 

— $< ——__—_— 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


A visit to any one of the many fancy-stores containing articles 
such as appear in this department proves really bewildering and per- 
plexing, there is 
such a multitude 
of pretty notb- 
ings and useful 
ornaments to se- 
lect from. The 
few examples 
here represented 
seem worthy 
of notice, as be- 
longing to the 
latter class, and 


are certainly at- , — ee fb ‘ ug 
cannot always oD a 
Dis 0s 95K vt ae 

;~ FiegureE No. 17.—D8ECORATION FoR A DRESS 
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(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 
Page 369.) 


be said of many so-called useful ornaments. 

Ficure No. 1.—Tosacco-Poucn.—This 
convenient and pretty receptacle for tobacco 
may be made of. kid, silk, satin, velvet or 
any fabric suitable for the purpose, and em- 
broidered, hand-painted or braided, as pre- 
ferred, It is illustrated as composed of kid, 
and is cut in fivegores. Each gore is braided, 
and all are then joined together. The linin 
is of satin, and all the gores are cut ad 
joined and then slipped inside the pouch, after which the upper part 
of the striped satin is joined and has the drawing-cord inserted near 
the top to form a frill and close the pouch. Three tiny tassels, forming 
one pendant, are fastened to the point of the pouch to complete it. 
Red, black, blue, brown and drab are the colors usually selected for 
the outside of the pouch. | | 

Fiaure No. 2.—OrnamenraL Hanornc-Basket.—This engraving 
shows a unique yet picturesque basket that is often formed of a 
very democratic article—no more nor less than a wooden platter 
such as the grocer uses for sending out small quantities of butter 
upon. In the fancy stores similar plates or platters are polished and 
decorated and then become “plaques”. So it remains with the one 
making the basket whether to take advantage of a grocer’s conven- 
lence and do the decorating one's-self, or buy a plaque already 
ornamented. The plaque is cut in two, and then holes are bored 
where bows ap- 
pear, so as to tie 
the two halves 
togetherasrepre- 
sented and add 
suspending rib- 
bons that are 
also knotted at — 
the top or where 
they pass over 
the hook or nail 
supporting them. 
The decorating 
may be done by 
hand-painting or 
decalcomanie, as 
preferred. 

Ficure No. 3. 
—Parer Hotp- 
ER OR Rack.— 
The rack illus- 
trated has a wil- 
low frame-work and is lined with cardinal satin. The sides and 
top are decorated with cardinal ribbon bows, and a correspond- 
ing bow, with a cluster of blossoms upon it, is upon the center of 
the front side of the rack. Blue, cherry, scarlet, old-gold, purple 
and lavender are the colors most used for lining purposes, as they 
are showy and pretty. The frame may be purchased plain or 
decorated at any fancy store, or may be decorated to suit the taste 
or to harmonize with the belongings of a_room. 


Figure No. 20.—Skrrt TRIMMING. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dreasmaking at Home,"’ on 
Page 870.) 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


Roses and peppy faces are a time-honored combination for those 


joyous days in 


does woman most desire to be 
the proper study on this won- 
derful background; and, to 
achieve this, she has to keep in 
mind not only her own capabili- 
ties, but also the color of the 
trees and sky, how strong the 
rays of old Sol will be, and the 
occasions on which ahe will ap- 
pear. To be properly costumed 
for mountain scenery, to know 
what will suit the green lawn, 
or to be robed to gaze at the 
majesty of the waters, calls forth 
all of the artist in woman. 
And, do you know that women 
are beginning to find that to be 
well dressed, they must at least 
understand the first principles of 
art, or else must heed the coun- 
sels of those who possess a know!l- 
edge of the subject. From time 
immemorial we have all been 
taught that “it is never too late 
to learn,” and there is, therefore, 
no reason wh any woman, young 


or old, should surrender her rights. Yes, her rights! 


une when blue skies and balmy z 
the earth seems to overflow with beauty, peace an 
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The right not 


only to be a good wife, mother or dau hter, pleasant friend or com- 


panion, but also the right—undoubte 
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FIGURE No. 2.—FILLING FOR EMBROIDERED 


SCOLLOPS. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,’’ on 
Page 370.) 
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beautiful. To 


learn to. aid 
Nature in 
bringing forth 
the graces 
with which 
this kindly 
mother has 
alread en- 
dowe her, 
and also to 
learn to sub- 
due and hide 
imperfections. 
The woman, 
who under- 
stands this 
and will teach 
another, de- 


serves a blue ribbon of the Legion of Honor, and as long a string of 
initials after her name as any philosopher or philanthropist ever had. 
For these balm pte: lovely materials are offered. Brocades, 

8 


satins, satin Sur map 
Surahs are considered speci 
desirable. There are no stead 
ties introduced in brocades since 
those mentioned last month. As 
these goods cannot be worn in 
real warm weather, the early 
Spring importations usually con- 
tain all the novelties. 

Changeable silks are shown 
with brocade borders and are 
stylish when effectively made 
up. The colors employed are 
oftenest those affected by the 
school of seathetics, which are 
artistic-looking but seldom be- 
coming to more. than a few. 
A very striking toilette of this 
material is of olive-green, change- 
able silk, the bordering showing 
a stiff, Egyptian-looking design 
of chaudron, pink, olive and blue 
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brocade. The skirt has a strip of the bordering placed lengthwise 
on the front-gore. Sections of kilt-plaitings are at regular intervals, 


and between them are strips of the brocade. 


in front, and is finished with chenille frin 
hyrs reign and of the brocade and placed below a ban 
plenty. Then pointed basque is also finished with the bordering and fringe. 1:i 
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FIGURE No. Dean FOR A CORNER OR CENTER PIECE 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,”’ on Page 3870.) 


y ped fz 
over the hips and allowed to fall loose behind. Beneath the Iot- 
plaiting on the edge of the skirt is a full frill of deep, yellow Su> 
ish lace. The lace also trims the polonaise, and a long jadot of i: s 


arranged from the 
throat down to the 
termination of the 
closing. Frills of it 
are on the neck and 
at the wrist, a bar of 
dead gold, marked 
“Roma” in German 
text, is placed at the 
throat, and hoops of 
gold to correspond 
are worn in the ears. 
The hat is of Tuscan 
braid, faced with 
green velvet; around 
the crown is a mon- 
ture of apple-blos- 
soms, and strings of 


green ombré satin-serge are used to tie it under the throat. 4: 
may be imagined, while this costume was called a walking one, ! 
is scarcely probable it will be seen outside of a carriage, unless it be 


Figure No. 4.— DESIGN FOR A BORDER. 
(For Description see ‘“ Artistic Needle-Work, *’on Page 370.) 
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ge displaying all the col: 
of the bordering. 


closed with enamelled butt: 
and has frills of Irish pomt }s5 
at the neck and wrists. The & 
is a large Gainsborough of ‘- 
chip, ornamented with tips sta 
ing from chaudron to pink «4 
from olive green to pale be 
The parasol of changeable i 
to match the dreas is lined wri 
chaudron and finished with fra 
like that on the costume. 
A desire is shown to wis 
velvet gowns all through 
season, and, no doubt, as this 4 
sire is strong and the woman ti 
wills generally succeeds, Dar 
Fashion will kindly lend 5 
countenance to the contina 
use of this rich material. 
claret and évéque are the ch 
tints, the preference being give 
in the order named. A herd 
some walking costume is of ¢ 
green velvet. The skirt is fa 
and the ee ara fitting ¢ 
form perfect if: 
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pee No. 3.—OpEN—WORK EMBROIDERY. 
‘(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work" 02 
Page 870.) 


in the house. 

Ombré stripes in satin Surth 
are elegant and desirable nove!- 
ties. They are shown in aa 
chaudron, green and yellow, an 
are distinctly graded from tk 
lightest to the darkest tone d 
the color selected. They st 
used in combination with plat 
Surahs, the darkest shade of th 
stripe being usually the one 
lected. An evening dress iso 
dark green Surah, having th 
front-gore of the ombré stnpe 
and fans of it effectively placed 
around the train. The butter 
ae drapery in the back 

of the ombré, and the bodix 
is of the plain green, the pufs™ 
the sleeves being of the ombrt 
Jabots of point d'aurillac lace s*: 
interapersed in the trimmings | 


and a very long one traverses one entire side of the front-gore, whi 
another is arranged down the opposite side of the bodice. Ar 


The over-skirt is epen of point daurillac) lace is at, the throat) and (others arc tied outst 


e sleeves to the wrists. Stud ear-rings of emerald and gloves of 
le Nile-green are worn. The entire costume could only suggest a 
ought to the color organ and make one call it a nocturne in green. 
There is a great demand for foulard and pongee silks—so great 
at it is hard to tell which is most favored. The pongees are 
ually sold in robe patterns, are reasonable in price and make styl- 
isp. dresses. Embroidered flounces of pongee, done in Pompadour 
«+, d East Indian designa, are shown, to be combined with the plain 
im:.aterial; but modistes prefer the plain pongee trimmed elaborately 
“2, ith cascades, frills and jabots of white or café laces. Twilled 
‘,: olards, having a white background with petit pois of scarlet, 
‘een, brown, black or purple, are pretty and dreasy-looking 
-j;, hen care is bestowed upon their designing. A dress of white 
,-- -ulard, with cardinal petit pois upor it, is made with a short, round 
a, irt trimmed with two deep kilt-plaitings bound with cardinal 
»~irah, The over-skirt has bands of Surah stitched on in braid 
«° shion, and is looped with /lots of cardinal ribbon. The basque is 
t:simmed to correspond, and a deep collar and turned back cuffs of 
zi: Nrickmacross lace are worn with it. The umbrella is white, lined 
«ith cardinal; and the white chip bonnet appears weighed down 
» ;oith the beautiful cardinal silk roses that are upon it. 
ic;, the large lines of goods known as “ Summer silks” are always in 
,', ‘mand, may be made to look very pretty, and are not expensive. 
.-,le black and white pin-stripe—an old favorite—is shown this year 
.,;.th borderings, and is made up in the handkerchief style. No 
;7 -imming, save nice buttons, is needed; and, in getting a dress of 
“* “tis description, a desirable and stylish costume for the season is 
-.., tained. In plain colors, two shades of the same are often com- 
"., hed in these light silks. Gray is one of the choice colors of the 
_.., 480n and is a lady-like, unobtrusive tint, in which beautiful shades 


be 


fo iy be readily secured. 


Riana 


a“ 


Back View. 


| Fieurres Nos. 1, 2, 3 aNp 4.—VIEWs OF THE FLEXOR Fiat Scarr.—(For Description see *‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” on Page 871.) 


ae Front View. 
t 


_ta3hows the dregs-skirt of the darker, with a box-plaiting around the 
cwtlge that alternates the two shades. The over-skirt is of the light 
mj fot and is finished with steel fringe. The basque is of the light, 
With an inserted vest of the dark. This closes with large, cut steel 
> buttons; and on each side of these are placed smaller buttons of cut 
jiSteel, over which are laced light-gray silk cords that tie at the ter- 
uz M™nation of the basque and are tipped with steel tassels. The bon- 
. hebisa Marie Stuart of the dark silk, overlaid with steel lace and 
¢ OMamerted with roses of pale pink. A cold-looking combination, 
this of steel and pink; but a very fashionable one. 
+." Bunting and nun’s-vailing seem the choice among woolen goods, 
<t though artistic designs are shown in all the other well-known mate- 
, «Mls. Hither of these materials combines so well with other goods 
y.l0r evening wear that their popularity is easily accounted for. A 
J, Material that drapes gracefully, and combines well with silk, satin 
+. 0 muslin, is certainly deserving of commendation. All the light 
:, Unts are in bunting and nun’s-vailing, and many of the darker tones 
_:. 8f@ also noticed. A dress, that would idealizé an ordinary blonde 
aie into a picture of a nymph of Boucher, is of pale lavender 
unting. The over-skirt is draped coquettishly high, and is of white 
ay With daisies upon it. It is bouffant in the back, and the 
is fluffy” effect is increased by a plentiful use of Languedoc lace in 
», Cascades, The half-fitting basque has the front entirely covered 
a With frills of lace and bows of lavender ribbon, while the back is 
ae made to appear unique by the addition of a lace hoed of Languedoc 
it net tipped with a lavender bow. A shirred Swiss hat garnitured 
en ees purple morning glories, and a white umbrella lined with laven- 
.j “hy Complete this costume, which would be charming for a garden 
rch A street suit of olive-green bunting shows the commingling 
= ie and brown, as it is lavishly trimmed with brown lace; a 
ict gk one has trimmings of black lace, under which is laid white of 
as: © Same pattern: and a dark blue is brightened by deep ca/é lace. 
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A walking dress of two shades of gray’ 
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Chuddah cloth is in biscuit, deep-écru, dark green, Venetian-blue, 
livery and gray, with plaids to be used as trimmings. Oftenest, a 
kilted skirt of the plain material is worn, with a scarf-drapery of the 
plaid properly arranged; and the coat-basque is of the plain, with 
cuffs, collar and pocket-laps of the plaid. The hat must match the 
plain material as nearly as possible in color, and the trimming should 
be of Surah silk like the plaid. Flower-trimmed bonnets are not 
considered in good taste with such costumes, which are for the 
promenade, or for boating, rambling or mountain climbing. 

In cloths and flannels, plain colors or brightly tinted fine stripes, 
as shown in the cloths in use for gentlemen’s apparel, are preferred. 
No radical change is noticed in making up these goods, save that an 
effort is being made to introduce braided suits—an outcome, it is to 
be supposed, of the introduction of the “hussar” costume. Dark 
colors are chosen for these braided suits, green, brown and black 
being most in favor; and the braid is narrow, flat and black. The 
design is after the sketchy style of the South Kensington patterns; 
or if the fair worker have the so-called ‘“‘churchly tastes”, a 
medieval pattern is selected. The skirt is untrimmed, and the only 
drapery is at the sides and back—it is long and hangs almost straight, 
the edge being finished with a narrow braided design. ‘The chef 
d@euvre, however, is the wide braiding at the left side on the front- 
gore, traversing from the top to the bottom of the skirt. The cuffs, 
which are square, are braided it a small design, as is the rolling, 
square-cornered collar. Linen lingerie is worn, silver the only 
jewelry allowable, and the hat, to be proper, must be a rough-and- 
ready straw ornamented only with tips of one shade. When 
properly carried out, the design of this costume is good; but the 
straight lines necessitate a very good figure to wear it or a very nice 
fit to aid the unfortunate figure. 

Small capes, in many cases lined with bright silks in ombré stripes 


Back View. 


or plaids, are coquettish additions to the plainness of a cloth walking 
dreés. These, however, are not very frequently seen on any beside 
very young ladies. The saucy, romping girl of fourteen has a lovely 
suit of green cloth. The skirt is ornamented with two deep kilts, 
and the over-skirt is draped high and, looking full, is finished with 
machine-stitching. The basque is plain and closes in front with dull 
green bullet-buttons. The shoulder-cape is lined with canary Surah 
and tied with ombré ribbon shading from dark green to pale yellow. 
The large indented hat is of Leghorn, and is faced with green Surah. 
A twist of the ombré Surah and a yellow-and-green tip furnish the 
other adornments on it 

White dresses for misses are often made of bunting, trimmed 
with fine French embroidery. This material is preferred by mam- 
mas for young girls who in their haste have not learned to sit prop- 
erly on a white mull or Swiss dreas—an art, by-the-bye, that has 
not yet been attained by many who are no longer misses. 

In thin white wash goods, mull is still the chosen material, but 
its popularity is being disputed by embroidered Swiss. For a little 
while this useful and becoming material was allowed to remain in 
abeyance, but it is never forgotten long. The designs are chiefly 
large and small, quite large and very small polka-dots, tiny stars, 
minute fern-leaves, and roses so small that they seem merely revol- 
lections of roses that have been. ecru embroidered Swiss is seme- 
thing of a novelty, and it is probable it will be much worn, as it 
combines charmingly with lavender, blue, dark green and deep éerz 
pe oe nun's-vailing. While other laces are used, still Madame 
la Mode wisely ordains that Valenciennes and Swiss. should go 
together, and her subjects, if not with one accord, yet almost so, 
bow to her mandate. One who did not, displayed a dress of Swiss 
thickly covered with petit pots; the front breadth was entirely 
hidden under frills of Languedoc lace, and the boujfant drapery had 
three rows of it on the lower edge. Afull. ruffleoof the Swiss, un- 
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trimmed, was around the lower edge of the sides and back of the 
skirt. The jacket was trimmed to match and had /lots of cardinal 
. and pink ribbon set in the long jabo¢t down the front. 

Batistes in éeru, with white figures upon them, are made into polo- 
naises, that are elaborately garnitured with deep café Languedoc or 
brown silk laces, and worn over akirts of brown or dark green satin 
Surah. Striped batiste in black and white 
ig sheer and lovely, and looks well with 
trimmings of black Spanish lace laid over 
white. 

Cambrics and ginghams are more eag- 
erly sought after in plain colors than they 
were a month ago, the plaids and stripes 
enduring a little wholesome neglect. Dark 
blue, ctel blue and deep olive are favorite 
shades, and in most instances are trimmed 
with fine embroidery or some of the coarse 
wash laces. It is not considered good taste 
to put fine wash laces on these goods, though 
sometimes the coarser lace costs the most. 
A costume of dark blue gingham has three 
ruffes around the dress-skirt, and the over- 
dress is in polonaise form and is trimmed 
with Irish point lace. The buttons are of 
smoked pearl on shanks, and, as the skirt 
of the polonaise drapes in ‘“‘curtain” fashion 
from the front, they cease a little below the 
waist-line. Ruffles of the lace turn back on 
the sleeves, and the deep collar of linen 
batiste is also trimmed with a frill of the 
lace. The hat is a rough-and-ready dark 
blue Bernhardt, is faced with dark blue 
velvet, and ornamented with scarlet carna- 
tions and a miniature sunflower. The gloves 
are of dark blue peau de suéde, and the 
parasol is of dark blue lined with cardinal. 

Another costume is of cambric of a dull brown, and its trimming con- 
sists of the bordering, which shows geometrical ideas in blue, green, 
cardinal and yellow. The skirt is finished with a box-plaiting of 
the material at the lower edge, and the over-skirt, draped on one 
side and hanging straight down on the other, is trimmed with the 
bordering. is the full widths of the back-drapery a singular 
effect is produced by stripes of 
the bordering stitched length- 
wise, which make the plain ma- 
terial look as though it were 
striped. The blouse waist has 
belt, collar and cuffs of the bor- 
dering as the trimming. The 
hat is a drooping one of brown 
porcupine braid, on which a Ro- 
man scarf is carelessly knotted. 

June, the month of roses, of 
commencements, is also often the 
month of bridals, more especially 
of bridals in sweet country homes, 
where the flowers and trees are 
most beautiful at this time and 
the maiden knows they will add 
to the beauty of her wedding 
toilette. Very magnificent wed- 
ding dresses are not just now 
considered in the best taste, and 
blessed be Dame Fashion for 
decreeing that this should be the 
case. ashmere, mull, Swiss, 
bunting or nun’s-vailing is oftener 
chosen fer a young bride than 
materials that seem more ele- 
gant, but which are really not so 
suitable. A lovely wedding 
gown is a combination of satin 
and mull, both of a deep ivory 
tint. The front-gore is of the 
satin laid on plain and lustrous, 
and the plaiting around the edge 
of the train is also of satin, but 
above that there is nothing vis- 
ible save soft puffs of mull, with here and there a bow of satin ribbon. 
The pointed bodice is of satin, cut square at the throat and filled in 
with silk mull drawn to form a full frill around the neck. A thin gold 
chain and a locket of Roman gold are all the jewelry worn. The fan 
is of white satin, mounted on pearl and trimmed with swan’s-down, 
as are also the long, loose gloves that meet the sleeve. By-the-bye, 

in wearing demi-sleeves, do not, fair maiden, neglect to have your 
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gloves sufficiently long—many an otherwise elegant toilette is spoi 
by exposing an inch or two of the arm between the glove and sleer 
Another bridal dress, not so expensive, but decidedly c.: 
characteristic-looking, is of white cashmere, made long, plain y- 
full. On one side in white silk are embroidered tiger lilies 
their graceful leaves; the sleeves are puffed and long; the re: 
is high and finished with a frill of pu: 
lace. A necklace of antique silver com; 
worn, and a feather fan is carried. The hii 
is dressed in a Grecian coil, and thin fl. 
of silver are bound across the front. Fre 
the last fillet the vail starts—this is of 1 
sion and almost as long as the dress. Ii 
double and, on entering the church, will 
thrown over the face, to be turned ia 
again on leaving. Not an expensive w 
ding dress is this last, but a very effective o1 
Bridesmaids wear short dresses, with poze 
bonnets or Gainsborough hats that usuil. 
have some decided bit of coloring abo: 
them. Six bridesmaids were recently dress: 
in short mull dresses much shirred and puff 
with garnitures of Languedoc frills The 
hands were covered with white silk m 
and they carried bouquets of Jacquemis 
and Marshal Niel roses. Their large Gai 
borough hats of white chip were ornament 
with Tong plumes of dark green, that f 
on their blonde hair—for all six were blonde 
If we were advising a bride directly. * 
would say, get a mull or cashmere wediiz 
dress. If the cashmere is chosen, make | 
odd and quaint-looking. If the mull, gv 
it an airy effect by puffs and shirrs graceft! 
arranged upon it. Do not use too much la 
and let that be quite nice, especially on ¥ 
cashmere. As the dress has no other trimming, one feels able, with 
out suffering from twinges of conscience, to spend nearly all of thas 
art of the birthright left after the dress proper is gotten, on the wel- 
ike fabric that will give the toilette such an air of elegance. Do not 
wear much jewelry—remember you aresstill a demoiselle. But if you. 
wear any, let it be peculiar in some respect. Let your fan and gloves — 
be in harmony with your dress, | 
the effect of which in June should 
be cool and calm-looking. And 
a word to you personally—tv 
to match your dress in tone: do 
not, in a desire to appear at eas. 
look as if you were challengizs 
the world at large; but be quiet 
and follow the advice of the 
Frenchwoman, who bids expec- 
tant brides to cast down, their 
eyes. Ah! what if it is all a> 
sumed? Why, itis not. Wheu 
the time comes, you will be glad 
to remember something that you 
have to do, so as not to be con- 
scious of your dress, of the peo- 
fe of the ones you love best. 
ry, then, as this wily wom:an 
advised, to look and act the de- 
moiselle to perfection, as it is your 
last ig aveinaty in this character. 
She knew—none_ better—how 
prone little brides are to think of 
the serious and the sorrowful— 
this is not right; for as the atep is 
decided, you must have thought 
seriously enough before. Wo- 
man _ has, too often, to conceal 
her deepest feelings under usage 
of some kind, and in this case the 
little bride is doing a work of 
charity, for she is refraining from 
adding to the grief of those who 
suffer in losing her. Can you not 
sec it all? The dim church, out- 
side of which the flowers are blooming, and the birds singing, the 
expectant congregation who gaze with eager eyes upon the bride, and 
the gentle, maidenly way in which she walks up the aisle, manages 
her dress, ard fulfills her duty to society by not stumbling and ruin- 
ing herself as a picture to those who will remember her 


** In the chancel’s pale) 
In orange flowers and sheer-white vail.” 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


.. The trimmings of the season are so varied that women of taste, in 
~ stending to the garnitures of their dresses, are certain of reaching 
wat perfect consonance so desired by those who wish to produce 
_ tistic effects in their toilettes. Much-trimmed costumes, how- 
—7er, have not ousted from their position the dresses that attract 
“ye eye by their exquisite simplicity, charming one as does a 
“-mple wood-violet, which loses nothing of its quiet beauty when 
- -aced beside the luxuriant full rose that has been cultured until it 
_ ems an embodiment of this nineteenth century. Elegance, either 
~ simplicity or magnificence, is the end desired, and she is always 
*” tisfied who obtains it. 

‘~ It is well to remember that as some pictures look better unframed, 
-- ysome dresses look better untrimmed; and as some pictures need 
' e brightening effect of the broad golden band, so some gowns want 
“". be made to appear “just right” by the use of added and suitable 
“-“ynitures. Materials that cling like cashmere, serge or merino, are 
-". their best when their own graceful curves and draperies are al- 
-'. wed to ornament them; but these are exceptional fabrics, and this 
*- gertion regarding them is only applicable when they are made up as 
' yuse dresses. A home dress for a quiet reception is made of dull 
-“1rple cashmere. It has 
‘pg, full folds, with no 
~.‘apery, and closes in the 
‘ack with Roman pearl 
‘-attons in their natural 
--ot. On the left side, 
--orked in crewels, is the 
i.aditional lily, with ite 
‘img, slender leaves. The 
cvuméniére hanging on one 
«de has a sialler lily and 
aves worked on it. The 
:-< igh ruche around the neck 
x fastened with a bar of 
_¢ ipis-lazult, and frills of 
; Jack lace are around the 
i+. Mists, This was an in- 
«.-4ance of a becoming, sim- 
y-.le and artistic dress that 
: 47% Inost trimmed when 
‘4 trimmed, and — confi- 
.y¢-entially—not expensive. 
,~. The very liberal use of 
» eads, and their attendant 
, cfilliancy, make the most 
, tdinary woman in the 
; orld sparkle in society 
.. 8if she were overflowing 
vith scintillations of wit. 
hey depend from her 
aber and finish the edge of her basque; and, not content with this, 
.. bey are set at singular and irregular intervals around her skirt or in 
.; he bouffant drapery. Sometimes this wonderful brightness is in the 
7, 0mm of yay butterflies—a proper shape for it to assume; again, it 
_, Itnulates roses and all the iovely flowers that one thinks must have 
“ 4omed the garden of Eden, and again, in dull, cold glints of steel 
”, ‘assumes designs that bring before one the sculptured ideas peculiar 
othe Middle Ages. And out of this beauty who could not be satis- 
_ Jed? A singular combination showed the damier design in cardinal 
_, itd steel beads, the swaying fringe seeming to present a kaleido- 
, “opic effect as it swung to and fro in alazy, but withal dignified, 
,, Danner. It was very deep—nearly a quarter of a yard; and, no 
_. boubt, was but another exemplification of the old adage that 
* ‘large bodies move slowly.” Another exquisite specimen of fringe 
, composed of green, blue, cardinal, yellow, steel, clair de lune and 
“,.et beads arranged in three-cornered pieces. When these are joined 
~..0 the heading, a Vandyck effect is produced that is gorgeous in its 
“, Rany colors. | 
“,, 4 black Surah silk is made with a short skirt elaborately trimmed 
"Wound the edge with broad, full qusies that are allowed to fall 
“aver from their heaviness, like a flower over-burdened with dew. 
“ ‘the tablier front is finished with a damier fringe of steel and dark 
i. lue, and the bouffant drapery in the back is caught here and there 
~~ vith hyacinth-like flowers, also formed of the steel and blue. The 
- Jointed basque is trimmed with the fringe, and the vest of dark blue 
‘* Joullined with flowers somewhat smaller than those on the skirt. 
_~"-he coat sleeves are each ornamented in the same manner and fin- 
* shed with frills of Valenciennes. A cape, formed of three rows of 
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Valenciennes, is worn around the neck and fastened with a bar of 
Roman gold. The bonnet is of gray chip in sailor shape, and is 
ornamented with tips of gray and blue and with steel lace. The 
arasol is of black Surah, lined with blue and trimmed with fringe 
ike that on the suit. 

On woolen costumes, the “ tailor finish”, which has been in favor 
so long, seems to be still the choice trimming, proving the truth of 
the assertion that one cannot have too much of a truly good thing. 
Some slight innovations are creeping in, however, on the stern sim- 
aes of this style. Noticeable among these is the use of black 

raid on dull-colored suits, and of braid to match on those of lighter 
hue. This braid is usually applied in a regular pattern down one 
side of the plain or box-plaited front, on each sleeve, and down the 
fronts of the basque. If a wide collar is worn, it is also orna- 
mented in the same way. One is prone to think that this is an 
outcome of the use of crewel work on costumes, and, as it is pretty 
and in good taste, it will likely be popular. Every girl can braid 
neatly, while very few can embroider sufficiently well to do a dress 
—ergo, we may expect to see many more braided gowns than we 
will, embroidered ones, Simple as is the work of braiding, a little 
care must be exercised, or 
else the result will be un- 
satisfactory; for if the 
braid is drawn too tight, 
the material pulls; and, if 
held too loose, the pattern 
becomes as “mixed up” 
as ever did the unfortun- 
ate babies under the care 
of the well-known Butter- 
cup; so that the middle 
course, in which there is 
always safety, must be 
followed. 

A walking dress of dark 
blue flannel is laid in broad 
box-plaits, the one on the 
left side nearest the front 
being ornamented with the 
braiding, which in this, as 

in many other cases, looks 
© 


| as if it were the draft of 
2) VAN ASN N a geometrical problem. 
Y \S The drapery at the sides 
. and in the back is finished 
with machine-stitching. 
The basque, fitting the 
figure perfectly, has a nar- 
row strip of braiding down 
each side of the closing in 
front. A smaller design is around the deep sailor collar, which has 
a black Surah tie knotted under it in regular tar fashion; and the 
same-sized design ornaments the sleeves, which are coat-shaped and 
tight-litting. The hat is a large Gainsborough of black porcupine 
braid. Five ostrich tips of glossy black are fastened around the 
crown in front, so that they droop over the brim like a wreath of 
feathers. The gloves are of black peau de suede; and the parasol, 
quite a large one of black satin lined with dark blue. 

An effective garniture, often placed at the top of each box-plait, is 
composed of silk braid matching the suit in tint and wound to form 
a perfect circle. These ornaments are sometimes made in long strips 
and placed at the sides of an over-skirt when the draping is per- 
formed there. 

Cordeliers are still employed, but as other draperies are superseding 
the lambrequin style, their use is not so large. Ordinary tassels are 
no longer on them, but quaint designs in beads that match the cord in 
color are added. A: navy-blue cord is tipped with bells formed of 
dark blue beads; a cardinal one looks odd, with something doubtless 
intended to represent a melon; while a dull green is made brighter 
by hemispheres of golden beads finishing its otherwise anconipleesd 
ends. So changes the cordelier, which last year was thought full of 
beauty with only its silk, chenille or beaded tassel. 

‘‘ Lace, lace everywhere!” might one exclaim when a dress is shown 
‘that has upon it three hundred yards of lace. And it is a short dress, 
too! But then, the wonderful cascades and frills, the lovely rosettes, 
and the jabois that look as if they were made by fairies, so perfect are 
they, were not made with any idea of economizing matorial; and so 
it ig that so much is used. Black laceyand white lace, brown and 
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green, cardinal and écru are mingled together in costumes, till, in 
gazing at them, one is appalled at the “‘manyness” of lace. 

A generally admired idea is the use of black lace over white on 
the Summer silks. The effect is good, and the garniture is inexpen- 
sive, though decidedly stylish. The lace used is oftenest the Spanish, 
and the economical soul will remember that the under lace need not 
be so fine as that which is above. Green silk lace is used on silks 
that display dark brown grounds made gorgeous by Oriental figures 
upon them, and is also observed on plain brown Surahs. As a matter 
of course, brown lace is used on green costumes and cardinal is 
oftenest on écru foulards, as well as on dull brown and dark blues. 
Colored laces, however, will searcely become a prevailing fashion, 
but are likely to remain limited to the ‘select few” who seem to 
best like outre novelties. 

Mirecourt, Languedoc, Torchon, Smyrna and Russian laces are 
liberally used on wash materials, as are also the lovely embroideries 
imported this season. Noticeable among these is the Venetian em- 
broidery, which appears like fine appliqué work and displays new and 
uniqne designs. ‘These embroideries are quite deep enough to trim 
flounces on short skirts, and are used as trimming for pongee silks as 
well as for all wash fabrics, A strange pattern was suggestive of 
reminiscences of Egypt, as it showed a head of Cleopatra, obelisks 
and lotos-flowers mingled together in sweet if not altogether realis- 
tic confusion. Other designs displayed roses exquisitely simulating 
those of Nature, and fern leaves evidently copied exactly from 
some real growth of the forest. Insertion, to go with this edging, 
is wide enough to form yokes, deep collars or sleeves of bodies, 
Batiste embroidery, fine as spiders’ web, is to be made up with 
batiste; and écru Swiss embroideries are to garniture the plain éerw 
Swiss muslin. 

Qn wagh dresses with borderings, the favorite garniture is that 
which comes with them. fomie cloths are oftenest made with deep 
skirt-trimmings of box-plaitings, and on each box-plait is set a strip 
of the bordering. The over-skirt, when pointed, has only one side of 
the front finished with the trimming, the other side being quite plain. 
The basque has the collar and cuffs of the bordering, the other por- 
tion being completed with machine-stitching, The same method of 
applying the trimming seems in use for bordered lawns, though, 
when it is not expected that they will go to the laundry, fans of the 
bordering are inserted. 

On plain lawns—especially on those of delicate tints—large fans, 
starting from the waist, are made to form the front trimming, as, in 
spreading out, one covers the entire front-gore. The drapery, 
which starts from each side, is frequently outlined with a cascade or 
full frill of Languedoc or Mirecourt lace. 

Lace and embroidery are not only largely used as the immediate 
carnitures on gowns, but are introduced into the pretty little 
adjuncts that tend to give a dress the air and character of its 
wearer, Deep collars, that are almost capes, are formed of three 
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As ombré effects are considered desirable in every part of the 
toilette, it is only proper that they should reign supreme among 
bonnets—those dainty articles that, above all others, are adorned 
with beauty. The fancy for yellow ombré is so great that one could 
almost apostrophize a fashionable bonnet as being ‘‘a yellow prim- 
rose”, for if it is not very yellow in its trimming, the straw itself is 
likely to be of a deep yellow tint. | | 

Porcupine” braid, an exaggeration of “rough-and-ready ” 
straw, is shown in all the fashionable shapes and is usually of a 
very yellow shade. All other tints may be gotten in this straw, but 
as the desire fer the buttercup color predominates, so does the 
number. 

Neapolitan braid has been so long neglected that it seems almost 
like the introduction of a decided novelty when it is noticed in clear 
white, yellow and black in dainty hat and bonnet shapes. The dead 
white looks particularly well when trimmed with lace, as it makes a 
very airy-looking chapeau specially suitable for fetes or carriage 
wear. 

It was predicted early in the season that chip would be entirely 
forgotten, but intent watching has proved that, notwithstanding the 
fact that the rougher braids are more popular, many of the most 
elegant ideas in millinery are developed on fine chip hats of black, 
écru or white. 

Panama is noticeable in large hats of the Gainsborough style in 
dark hAavane tints, and will, it is probable, be very fashionable. 
Lezhorn is also shown in these large shapes, and as it bends and 
adapts itself to picturesque outlines easily and without breaking, 
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frills of fine embroidery and worn close around the neck, faster-; 
with a lace pin or a tiny bowof ribbon. These are easily made. 2: 
so are within the reach of all. Embroidery is gotten about 
eighth of a yard wide and having above it fully a quarter of a vax 
of the smooth muslin. The first frill is gathered with the full der 
of the material allowed; the second has sufficient of the plain cut 4]. 
to permit both ruffles to show the embroidery entirely, and yet c« 
be more than an inch apart; the third is, of course, laid in t- 
same way, which makes it very little more than the depth of 1 
work. A muslin binding, such as is put on turn-down collars, ¢«:. 
pletes tne making of one of these stylish and cool-looking additi. :- 
to the toilette. Short, plump maidens are warned to bewar .'] 
them, as the full surface of white will give to around, short nec: :: 
uncomfortable appearance. 

There are few women who wear a shawl to advantage, and t!..; 
this is no belief of to day only is readily proved from the ac=r! 
with which historians refer to the happy possession of this graw » 
the Empress Josephine. To the woman who can wear a shawl w::. 
and to the woman who will dare anyhow, there is reason [<]- 
delight in the mull shawls shown for Summer wear. They -» 
light, diaphanous-looking wraps beautifully embroidered in wh. 
are a yard square, and, when folded in three-cornered style, meas7-} | 
about a yard and a-half. They certainly are exquisite additiors tf. 
an evening dress, and infinitely prettier than the wool shawis w.u}, 
which fair damsels achieved such coquettish effects. And as the}. 
shawls wash and are not very expensive, they are not beyond «|. 
reach of her who has to study the wants of a large household. T.-] 
designs embroidered upon them are usually a deep scollop anda 
bouquet of field-flowers in each corner. Maidens, who underste: jt 
artistic draping, wrap them close around the throat, draw them ip! 
on one shoulder and fasten them there securely and coquettishly 4.22) 
a bouquet, or with a lover’s knot of satin ribbon tipped with si: 
tassels. The happy girl, who knows how to embroider, caa 2at 
one of these shawls without the cost of scarce anything save her tics. 4 
Mull is not dear, the stamping will not cost much, and embroi‘ir {_ 
cotton is an inexpensive article. A little time, a little trouble ari 
a little thought will do the work; and, when one thinks of the i.j-j}_ 
piness that will result from having just what one wants, the iti | 
money seems well laid out. Happy thoughts and dreams, such ® — 
teem through the brains of young girls, will be worked in with 4 
pretty pattern. If it be for herself thoughts of how it will lee?) 
and when it will be worn? who will adimire it? and who will |6s2] . 
for it?—for these thoughts are womanly. But, if it be for another— 
it be, indeed, a labor of love to beautify the form of one dear to her—. 
some thoughts a little better, because a little less selfish, will tx 
present in the worker’s brain, and the delight of giving, the expects 
tion of the whispered thanks, the tender kiss and the loving tear tor | _ 
the kind heart that prompted and the busy hands that wrought}. 
will be a pleasure that exceeds all anticipation. 

 ] 


{ 


he 
| I: 
esthetic maidens are loath to let it be forgotten. A large hst of ° 
Leghorn has the edge outlined with Tuscan braid; the facing! . 
acajou velvet and is also finished with a row of- the braid; a sat 
of ombré acajou satin serge is carelessly wound around the crow. 
and three curly ostrich tips, shading from cream to acajou, at — 
arranged on one side, the lowest one touching the hair of th — 
wearer, _ 

A large split straw is of the favorite sailor shape and is to &._ 
worn back on the head. It is faced with frills of vermicelli lace and. 
has a cascade of the same lace arranged around the crown. A lon; 
white plume starts from cne side near the front and falls over (| 
back, while another, slightly smaller, is arranged in the same manne ; ° 
under the brim. 7 

The wonderful and artistic use of lace on the toilette of the fib 
lower of Madame La Mode is exerting a strong influence on the 
chapeau of the same fair dame, and as it is a suitable influence 2! 
a beautiful one, it is to be commended. Spanish, Languedoc, yer 
celli, Mirecourt, point daurillac, Irish point and some of the r 
point laces are beautifully arranged on dainty head-gear for Summ 
wear. In black, Spanish is preferred; though French and real, 
thread lace are often seen. Beaded laces are used to such an extetl 
that bonnets that appear light trifles to the beholder are felt by * 
unfortunate wearers to be burdens of beauty and sources to wh! | 
many a headache may be traced. Steel lace quarrels for supre™ | — 
acy with steel fringe, and the contest seems to be about equal. 

The use of the various gray shades is, as we predicted, much fs 
ored, and they are worn by young andoold alike. A laveay lute 
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~~ ipote shape is of steel gray chip. The edges are finished with steel 
.-- eads, large and round in shape. The facing is shirred and of gray 
.., mbré satin serge; around the crown is a monture of gray grapes, and 
+:. each side from under cut steel pins start broad strings of gray 
_.. puze, made beautiful by being striped en bayadére in the various 
., des of gray. Such a bonnet as this is not only suitable for one 
|. tho dresses quietly, but would be in perfect taste for a person in 
.. ery light or complimentary mourning. 

.... Mourning bonnets do not display so much trimming of crape as 
’~ "yey did last season, or else, if as much crape is used, it is applied 
"ya plainer way. Black grapes and tiny blackberries seem the 
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' “sorlte garnitures, though real good taste acknowledges that rib- 
'~-on, soft silk, or, when the mourning is deep, all crape trimming, is 
., . » be preferred. A stylish bonnet, intended for demi-mourning, is 
“*s black chip Bernhardt. The facing is of soft satin Surah, and a 
"\? énle row of Surah is in front, and broad strings of Surah, smoothly 


we 


“ emmed, fasten on the left side in a large bow. The sides and back 
'“*.£ the bonnet are left perfectly plain and present a very stylish ap- 
~*-earance. Another mourning bonnet, for earlier wear, is a capote 
=""ame, smoothly covered with handsome crape. Crape is arranged 
"1 a rose-quilling to form a monture, which extends across the front. 
“he strings are of dull silk nearly a quarter of a yard wide, and are 
™- eld together by a broad bar i crape. It seems a favorite fancy 
~' y have the back or one side of a hat or bonnet untrimmed, pre- 
“ gmably to show the beauty of the straw or the elegance of the 
‘'?\yaterial employed in covering the frame. 

“* - After a person has viewed all the lovely flowers introduced as ar- 
1 ificial to the astonished world, the next surprise that awaits one is the 
t+ ne exhibit of fruits, equalling, if not excelling, many a fruit show 
‘<9 beauty. There are delicious-looking blackberries in just such 
*. anches as those who have visited any mountainous region have 
“<'reen them hang. There are deep-colored, exquisite strawberries, 
i" ecompanied by the leaves with which so many “a maiden fair to 
“ee” has been only too willing to be crowned. There are grapes of 
"».-] kinds, from the sour fox-grape to the finest specimen of hot-house 
“2” Towth; and, strangest of all, there are miniature tomatoes with their 
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> >*mit (?) will be called by its old country name of “love-apple.” 
-2icdurrants, that should not be jammed, are juicy-looking in red, 
»7:vhite and black, while mountain blue-berries are in blue and black. 
i.’ fruit bonnets are rather newer than floral bonnets, and yet, while 
ce bey are very lovely, the eye not educated up to them is scarcely 
‘:- eased. The smaller fruits are chosen for these—indeed, we would 
ai :4eem to have reached the height of the ridiculous, if we could ima- 
cs i a bonnet trimmed with that useful garden-product, the tomato. 
trv. from such extremes,.may the goddess of Fashion deliver us. And 
e:y fet, even more homely vegetables than this were worn with great 
wi-telight on bonnets and head-dresses by the beautiful women 
Who were famous during the reign of the first Napoleon. And what 
Woman has done, woman is extremely apt to°do again; and so we 
Mow not to what exalted uses the insignificant carrot, potato or 
turnip may come at last. 
A lovely white bonnet, intended to be worn at the races, is a tiny 
Mbé of puffed white satin. The edge is defined with large, oval 
pearl beads, and these shine through a scarf of vermicelli lace, which 
wound around the front of the chapeau and then forms the strings 
at the sides, being held down under pearl-bead crescents. Two 
pine ilies are at one side and almost rest on the créped hair of the 
ae) Wearer, 
si, Another light bonnet is of ombré satin mervetlleux of a yellow 
+m Sat. The material is shirred on to fit a tiny capote frame, and 
isc Presents, by its combination of coloring, a very singular effect. On 
- 00 side are two ostrich-tips that shade from pink to yellow, and a 
cluster of pink and yellow roses is used to fasten the broad satin 
~ Strings under the chin. 


ame F 
bbe i 
“pwnd permits a certain abandon at which she would frown during the 


_ i Wf Made to gratify the pretty whim of the sex that wears bonnets. 

wir: MMe, are the favorite shadings in the silk pompons: They are also 

oa shown j . ° . 

es n the plain colors, and ladies of taste arrange them, like the 
aded flower montures, across the fronts of their bonnets. A pretty 
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zy /B Color as it went on, ceased in a deep, deep cardinal on the right 
vee e strings were of gray ribbon rayé in pink. 

" Pen: their use. Indeed, they did not, as was expected, have to go 
te” bat Outer darkness and await the Fall to make their reappearance, 
1 the ee they were about, apparently, to make their farewell wave, 
* . hats turned up most conveniently on one side and stood 
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‘Feathers are very largely worn, the advent of large hats necessi- ° 


waiting for each proper feather to assume its position. Shaded 
feathers, plain feathers, dark feathers and light feathers all hold an 
assured place, from which they will not soon be ousted in the wide 
kingdom of the fashionable. 

The practice of arranging five or seven small feathers, in wreath 
fashion, around the crown of a hat and letting the curly tips fall 
forward, is one to be admired for its uniqueness, but also one of 
which the general woman should beware. It is very trying to the 
face, and requires a large, stately woman to wear it, and even she 
must not be too stout. A large, black rough-and-ready hat has 
seven small blue tips placed in this manner for its only trimming, 
while a cardinal rough-and-ready is ornamented with sulphur fea- 
thers and seems decidedly suggestive of lucifer matches. 

For ordinary wear, when a black hat is not wanted, some of the 
dark brown shades are to be preferred. Except in some very outre 
tints, the colors are good and the rough-and-ready straws are usu- 
ally becoming. Feathers, rather than flowers, are preferred on these 
hats, though, in many instances, the scarf-trimming and the facing are 
the only garnitures. A brown poke is faced with very dark cardinal 
Surah. Around the crown, at the front and sides, is a twist of the 
same material, and on the left side are two tips shading from brown 
to cardinal and vice versa. The striped ribbon strings are of cardinal, 
brown and gold, and are not too wide to tie easily under the chin. 

The capotes are favored in Milan, Tuscan and the various lace 
braids. Many of the latter are seen lined with satin of a hue nicely 
contrasting with the vellow straw, but quite as many are unlined. 
A pretty and modest-looking capote is of very yellow lace-straw, 
and its brim is faced with pale green satin-serge, the edge of the 
facing being dotted with tiny straw buttons, A scarf of green is 
wound around the crown, and on one side, very near the front, is 
placed a large bunch of mignonnette stalxs. The strings are of the 
serge, the brim being outlined with the straw buttons and a fancy 
straw-pin fastening the strings under the chin. 

An all-black bonnet is in sailor shape in fine chip. The facing is 
of black velvet, and the edges are finished with enormous jet beads, 
which are not so heavy as they look, being hollow. A full cascade 
of Spanish lace, heavily beaded with cut jet, passes around the front 
and one side of the bonnet; and on the other side are two ostrich feath- 
ers, jet in their blackness; one drooping towards the back, and the 
other caressingly touching the lace. The strings are of Spanish net 
edged with lace like that on the bonnet, and are to be tied in a large 
Directotre bow under the chin. Such a bonnet could be produced in 
a less expensive way, by having silk pompons instead of the feathers, 
which are the most expensive portion of the article. : 

Lace bonnets, which are usually made over small capote shapes, 
are of steel, straw and black laces. Those formed of frills of straw 
lace are frequently lined with cardinal in ombré effect, but those of 
steel lace are black bonnets that show a decided monotone of color- 
me An ugly effect will be produced if the steel be laid on in full 
frills, and yet the black must be sufficiently full to have a “ fluffy ” 
effect. Steel-tipped pompons on the steel, jetted ones on the black, 
and straw-tipped marabou feathers on the straw ones, are the garni- 
tures most affected. When the black lace is beaded and made to 
look more elaborate by the use of a beaded crown, a peculiar basin- 
shaped frame is chosen, which is specially becoming to those having 
thin, oval faces. Strings are considered necessities on lace bonnets, 
and much thought ig given to the pattern and coloring of the wide 
ribbon chosen. On those made of metallic steel lace, Madam La 
Mode prefers ribbon of gray, ombré and arranged in bayadere 
stripes. On the straw lace chapeaua, strings of lovely yellow ribbon, 
edged with straw fringe, are seen; while on the lady-like-looking 
black ones, the usual ties are of broad black satin. 

English walking hats are much enlarged and are made heavy- 
looking by elaborate trimmings. Many, to whom they are becoming, 
will be glad to hear of their reappearance and to know that they 
are in all the fashionable braids and colors. The trimming is rather 
more at the side than it used to be, and heavy, rich-looking scarfs 
are considered especially suitable on these chapeaux. The bright 
Madras plaids, the brilliant stripes and dark chené effects in silks con- 
stitute a wide field from which to select a scarf. Quaint-looking 
ornaments, hinting of Egyptian mysteries and—as a step from the 
sublime to the ridiculous—of barn-yard inhabitants, are also used for 
this style of hat. A gray chip English walking hat is made bright 
by having wound around its crown the brig! 2st of Madras Surah 
that the eye of the manufacturer could conceive, and, as a singular 
contrast, in the knot at one side is, not, as one would imagine, the 
head of the rooster that the colored proprietor of a Madras kerchicf 
might wot of, but, instead, the head of some Egyptian princess! 
Evidently, this nineteenth century dares almost anything, and does 
not possess much veneration for the past. 

A large hat, known as the “ Lady Washington,” is of éere Panama 
and is trimmed with flots of shaded éeru ribbon and a bunch of tips 
to match. The facing is of écru velvet, the edge being defined with 
pale écru beads. One cannot but be glad that these hats are to be 
worn again, for they are absolutely,a, picturesque element intro- 
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duced into the most ordinary scene. While out of regard for the 
wonderful picture of the Duchess of Devonshire, they are oftenest 
called Gainsborough hats, still we like to go back to that very day 
when the picture was taken, and imagine we hear the beautiful 
woman asking for her “Rubens” hat. And that is what it 
should be called; for then there come more wonderful pictures than 
that of Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire—there comes the ambi- 
tious painter working away in his studio, producing such works of 
genius, that many years have not made them lose their beauty; 
and then, when weary of the labor he loved, when anxious for the 
eye and hand to rest that they might labor anew with renewed 
vigor, think of him putting on just such a hat, fair maiden of the 
nineteenth century, large, drooping, and caught up with just such a 
long plume as you are admiring now! But there is the picture 
of to-day also—it shows a bonnie girl, with brown hair and deep 
blue eyes, arrayed in gown of figured silk, such as her grandmother 
thought lovely. Over her bosom is folded a wide kerchief of white 
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“The cry is, still they come ’’—brocades and ombrés—a brilliant 
and irresistible phalanx. Indeed, so beautiful an appearance do 
they present, that one is almost bewildered in looking at the kalei- 
descopic display. Here is a reminder of the meeting of bluff King 
Hal with the luxurious Francis—a veritable cloth of gold. Then 
the days of chivalry are brought near by what seems to be a coat of 
mail, but which, upon close inspection, proves to be an artistic com- 
bination of gold and black in link design. Another specimen, we 
are told, is an exact reproduction of a silk worn at the court of 
Louis XIV. One of the handsomest fabrics exhibited, and intended 
for dinner and reception dresses, shows squares of black alternating 
with squares of gold, gold oak-leaves being displayed in the black 
squares and similar designs in black in the gold. These are but a few 
of the instances where black and gold are used in developing the 
design. There are a number of others shown, equally as handsome 
as those already mentioned. Silver is also used to a large extent in 
union with black, goods showing this combination being great 
favorites for evening wear, as they light up beautifully. 

One of the handsomest of the brocades is called “ Mont Blanc”. 
No description could give an adequate conception of the beauty of 
this fabric, its name conveying a far better idea of the material to 
the mind than can any word-painting. We were shown two differ- 
ent samples of it, in one of which gold was the most prominent 
color, and in the other silver. Either one of these is worked in 
irregularly in a white or light-blue ground so as to produce the effect 
of light and shade, and when a garment of this material is worn in a 
room that is properly illuminated, the ever-changing hues of the 
fabric, together with the shining of the light on its surface, bring 
forcibly to mind the iridescent beauties of the show-covered summit 
of Mount Blanc. 

The Persian brocades are characterized by quaintness and beauty 
of design and harmonious blending of many different colors. They 
- are combined with plain materials, a judicious arrangement producing 
a very effective result. 

A certain class of brocades—heavy, with large flower and leaf 
designs upon them—is used not only for dresses but also for 
portiéres and other hangings in my lady’s boudoir. As they drape 
well, and the designs are very effective, they prove a handsome 
addition to the ornamentation of a room. 

A new departure has been taken in the ombré goods, in con- 
sequence of which we have a new variety of shade stripes. In 
some the stripe is about an inch wide and is darkest at its center, 
graduating suddenly to the lightest tint at the edges. Sometimes 
two different colors alternate, and then the effect is much prettier 
than when only one color is used. Another example shows three 
narrow stripes, a dark green, a dark brown and a cardinal, each 
of which is heaviest at one edge and shades down to a very light 
tint at the other. Of course, this design is developed in other 
colors. Still another variety shows a stripe about two inches wide, 
shading from dark at one edge to light at the other. 

Satin foulards still retain their well-merited popularity, and are 
shown in many new designs. A novelty in these goods shows a 
printed arabesque design at long intervals, the remainder of the 
fabric being plain. The body of the costume will be made of the 
plain, the printed portion forming the drapery and other decoration. 
Some very pretty foulards, with a yellow, waving pattern running 
through them, are shown in plain colors, and are destined to receive 
a large share of favor. 


an antique pin of dull gold, like those dug up in the mins at Por 
peii; on her plump hands and reaching far up the arms are wh::- 
silk mitts, hand-knit, just as the Dutch fraus made them many yea: 
ago; over her coquettish scarlet silk stockings are drawn pater 
leather slippers, with heels such as were worn by Madam Pomz. 
dour; and surmounting the plaits of glossy hair is a “ Rubens” 2. 
of Leghorn; full frills of lace make it appear light and airy, a:: 
from one side starts the long white plume that droops almost to t:- 
shoulder. And as the face looks from under it, bright eyes gleami:.: | 
piquantly with appreciation of the self-loveliness—that appreciati- 
so lovely in children and young maidens—what is needed + 
complete the picture of the centuries? Only that the red |: 
should part, the hand take the bunch of cardinal cherries from t- 
corsage and offer them to you, singing 


** Cherry ripe, cherry ripe I cry." 


mull, such as Lady Washington wore; confining it at the throat | 
| 
\ 


Satin merveilleuz is still a favorite, and is shown in Tuscan—a shsc 
of gold—buttercup-yellow, peach, lilac, dahlia and eau de nile, 2: 
suitable colors for Summer wear. 

A few watered silks in the leading colors are exhibited, but wiu: 
degree of success will be attained by them yet remains to be seen. 

The Sultan, a satin-faced Sicilienne, is becoming a great favorite 
By introducing the satin, as is done in this case, an article is pro- 
duced which drapes easily and gracefully, and has not a particle «f 
stiffness in it, in consequence of which it is one of the handsome: 
of wrap materials. 

The new sateens, which are decorated in the Japanese style wit! 
rather large umbrellas, and landscapes drawn without any regarc tc 
the laws of perspective, are combined with plain sateen and produ 3 
@ very unique-looking costume, the effect of which is heightened t+ 
carrying a parasol made of the printed sateen. ) 

The Madras muslins in white and créme, with the designs devei- 
oped in the same or contrasting colors, are very soft and pretty, ani 
make up prettily as over-dresses. - 

The custom of carrying a parasol to match the costume seems ti | 
be on the increase, and, as we have many new materials, we conse- | 
quently have many new designs in parasols, Not the least handsen | 
of these are those made of the ombré satin, being either darkes: « 
lightest at the center,and shading toward the edges. A very pre‘tr 
black satin shows a hand-painting of wild roses and black-berrica 
and another is similarly decorated with a bouquet of grasses. A_ 
novelty is made of cotton printed in floral design, one of the sectior: — 
also showing a palette with a landscape upon it. | 

A novelty in ladies’ handkerchiefs has a linen or cambric cente: 
with a aaa silk border, and is sometimes used to make ver 
jaunty little caps. Very pretty silk handkerchiefs show a plur 
center, with a contrasting border; while others, still handsomer, have 
the plain centers, but the edges are finished with gold lace-work 

A great many new designs in neck-pins have appeared of late. 3 
few of which are worthy of mention. The designers have evident! | 
taken a zoological fit, for the majority of the conceptions are from 
the animal kingdom. One design is a golden mussel-shell, the insii: 
of which is silvered. It holds a small pearl, which a very life-lise 
looking fly seems intent on seizing. For those who like to be vert 
odd, a spider or lobster is substituted for the fly. There are ako 
shown swans, ducks and chickens in silver, so that if one have 42 
ornithological turn of mind, it will be very easy to be suited. Vert 
pretty pins are those in the form of a Japanese fan, with a sea-vicw | 
sketched upon it, as also are the Egyptian necklaces and pins, whic: 
seem to be as great favorites as ever. . | 

Beads are as much as ever in vogue. The ends of ladies’ neck- 
ties and scarfs are trimmed with them, and so are wraps, pockets, 37¢ 
in fact everything they can be fastened on. Some very pretty frirges 
are composed of jet and gold, and jet and steel beads, as also are th: 
designs that are shown in beaded net. All-beaded passementer 
intended to match the costume which it is to trim, is shown in mtv. | 
blue and iridescent colors, in scroll and leaf design. 

In millinery, shaded effects are, with but very few excepticrs | 
still the rule as regards the trimming, salmon and gray being tt. 
prevailing colors. Among the new shapes, the Shepherdess, ttt 
Richelieu and the Queen Mab promise to be favorites, as they 4° 
not only neat and handsome, but comfortable as well. 

For courtesies extended, our,thanks are due to Messrs. Lewis ¢. 
Allenby, 193 to 197 Regent St. London, 
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TOILETTES FOR SUMMER. 


The season may be cold or warm, wet or dry, and yet there will 
a desire for a summery toilette. Its shape and finish, if not its 
ric, ask that it be airy and in harmony with the year’s verdure, 
sasoms and fruitage. A lady feels this sympathy with the season 
ly as much in regard to her 


MORNING HOUSE DRESSES 


she does with her more ceremonious costumes. There are so 
\iny models for stylish house jackets and sacks that one can secure 
rariety of toilettes by possessing skirts to wear with these short 
rments and varying the combinations of upper and lower parts of 
> costume, and having different sets of ribbons to add to them on 
arate occasions. 
One of the new jacket-models has a half-fitted back and a 
rrow sack-front, and is adapted to cambrics or cashmeres, wash 
<3 or flannels, for all of which laces or wrought edgings are ap- 
priate, whether the trimmings be gathered or added without 
Iness. Lace jabots, with ribbons intermingled in them, are also 
ndsome additions to the front of a sack or jacket. Side pockets 
sy be added to them, at pleasure. If a sack were made of 
mbric, trimmed with laces and brightened with ribbons, or if it 
tre of a soft evening color in another fabric and worn over 
3 demi-trained skirt that is cut in one piece with a corset-cover, 
agine how stylish a breakfast robe it would be! The latest sack 
del is No. 7579, price 1s, or 25 cents. The skirt model with 
rset-cover is No. 7586, price 1s. or 25 cents. If the sack should 

of cambric, it might have the same texture and trimmings as the 
irt. Foulard silks with chintz colors will also be selected for hot- 
2ather jackets and sacks, to wear with skirts of all sorts of goods. 
aey are soft to the touch and picturesque in appearance, wash well 
d are becoming to every lady. Laces always trim them prettily. 
jere are many other late jacket-models suited to morning wear, 
side the one mentioned; and ladies should choose them by their 
iwravings, to suit their height and general style. 

A Princess house-dress for morning, or for evenings at home, 
cording to its texture and finish, may be cut by an unusually styl- 
h new design that is adjusted to the figure by single bust darts, 
vler-arm darts, and center and side-form seams that have extra 
idths left upon them to fold under in plaits and provide ampleness 
id elegance for the demi-train. It has a rolling collar and side 
ockets. It closes its depth with buttons, or may be fastened under 
bbon knots. For white goods, prints, wash silks and cream- 
‘hite woolens, with bordering laces, or with accessories of satin in 
laitings and pipings, and, indeed, for all the materials that breakfast, 
iamber or négigé robes are adapted to, this stylish model may be 
lected. It may be as closely fitted as a dress, or its fitting seams may 
e taken Jess deeply; and in either case it will prove a charming 
evice that will look handsome and appropriate upon any lady's 
gure, An upturned row of wash lace upon woolens, and a tiny 
laiting or e upon cambrics or prints, is quite enough of orna- 
lent for the si when a severely plain dress is not preferred. For 
lourning in white goods or in white fabrics dotted with black, 
ccompanied by black ribbons, no ruffles or laces will be added. This 
10del ig No. 7599, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

A shirred wrapper or house dress, with the neck fitted by shirrs, 
ad shirrs instead of darts to fit the bust, and shirrs instead of center 
od side-form seams behind, is as stylish and becoming when 
ompleted as it is easy to adjust. This dress has a demi-train and 
ide-pockets, and is quaint, novel, stylish and picturesque. A ribbon 
sash may be tied about the waist, and ruffles, which are lace-edged 
tT plainly hemmed, will trim it daintily in all the fabrics that may 
* selected for it. If it be of white bunting or cashmere, three 
latrow plaitings or ruffles of a different shade or contrasting colors 
nay trim all its edges, and its ribbons should be of intermingled 
‘olors in the same tints. This attractive novelty in house dresses is 
nodel No, 7585, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


SUMMER EVENING COSTUMES. 


Cream-white woolens, printed foulards, nainsooks, white grena- 
lines and India mulls are all fashionable, and no one of them can be 
elected ag the especial favorite for dancing or dinner dresses. All 
hese goods, except the grenadines, may be refreshed properly and 
‘asily by a tolerably skillful laundress ; but the grenadine must go to 
. professional cleaner. Of course, soft and flexible goods must, 
3 Sieg be the leading fabrics while the reign of shirrings is 
‘pon us. We have shirred dresses and shirred basques, and dresses 


and basques that have more reserved touches of this ornamentation 
upon them; and all of them are fashionable and poets 

A distinguished costume, whether its fabric be mull or Swiss mus- 
lin, cream-white, Hamburg-wrought lawn, printed organdy, nun’s- 
vailing, evening cashmere, grenadine combined with Surah or 
satin, or foulard in one or more patterns, may be made up by our 
new costume model No. 7610, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. It has a 
double-pointed, basque front, with a draped polonaise back, which is 
also double-pointed. Its skirt has its upper front of shirrings, and, 
below this, a double-pointed cross-drapery that is exceptionally grace- 
ful Theshirred goods may be unlike all the remainder of the dress in 
texture or color or perhaps in both, and pipings or plaitings of the 
contrasting fabric may be added on the skirt. The sleeve may be 
half-long or may reach to the wrist, and the neck may be high or 
cut in Pompadour shape, or perhaps a triangular piece may be taken 
from it, the upper point of the opening being at the throat. There 
are sO many pretty and inexpensive trimming laces this season, 
Mirecourt, Maltese, Spanish, Italian and Smyrna, to say nothing of 
silk, linen and cotton wrought Hamburgs in colors and in ivory and 
pearl whites, that a simple dress fabric becomes elegant with its 
fashionable additions, provided, of course, the dress model be selected 
with taste and its fitting directions be carefully followed. The pat- 
tern under discussion is very stylish for dark or black grenadines 
combined with satins, Surah or silks. Flowers or ribbons brighten 
them for evening toilettes, and they will be worn for dancing and 
other evening amusements in Summer. In white, for a convenient 
dress, the model is superb. ; 

Another costume may be made of any one or more of this Sum- 
mer’s goods, and of one or more colors, by two of our latest designs. 
The front of the skirt is draped with two, overlapping, perpendicular 
parts, each with plaits laid in its top and shirrs made across them 
very near the lower edges. Its side-gores are of one color or tex- 
ture and crossed obliquely with clusters of plaits extending from the 
front-draperies. This arrangement is very effective, and, in grena- 
dines, tissues or mulls over satins, no arrangement of two fabrics can 
be more stylish. The back is fashionably bouffani, being arranged 
in two irregular puffs and ornamented with a bow set between the 
puffs. A stylish basque to wear with it has a shirred center-back 
between the fitting seams that extend to the shoulders. Its front 
has three plaits laid in each shoulder seam, which fullness is shirred 
so as to take the place of the usual darta. The lower portions of 
the fronts are under-faced, turned upward and caught together 
under a knot of folds at the center-back seam. This is a most 
attractive design. Its sleeve is gathered at the shoulder and elbow 
in & picturesque manner, and at the latter point is joined to a plain 
lower part, with a ruffle and a ribbon tie to conceal the ae 
It is a pretty caprice to have the plain part of the sleeve below the 
elbow contrast with the dress and harmonize with its accessories, 
such as the ribbons, flowers, etc. This basque model is No. 7595 
price ls. or 25 cents. The skirt model, with its stylish and nove. 
draperies, is No. 7590, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

Another novelty is a costume of flexible fabrics that may be semi- 
transparent or otherwise. If diaphanous textures are chosen, silks or 
satins are selected for the foundations. The drapery of the short 
skirt falls over the back-breadth, and is shirred across the top to a 
depth of twelve or fifteen inches. The front is frequently trimmed 
with three rows of cross-shirrs, with broad puffs between them; and, 
below the shirrs, a ruffle may hang gracefully to form the trimming 
at the feet. The waist is in Spencer fashion, with deep shirrings 
above the belt both in front and at the back, and a broad, shirred, 
collar-like ornament arranged upon the shoulders. Ruffles, plaitings 
or laces may border the costume, and similar trimming should com- 

lete the sleeves at the wrists or perhaps near the elbows. 

ouches of contrasting color in ribbons here and there finish the 
costume prettily and fashionably. This costume model is No. 7581, 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and will be as popular for black thin dress 
goods as for white or light materials. 

Another costume of grenadine, made by models which in their 
illustrations suggest only thick goods, is remarkably elegant. The 
skirt is short and of satin Surah. It is daintily under-trimmed with 
a tiny box-plaiting of the same. Its back-drapery is of grenadine, 
broadly hemmed all around and shirred to the belt. Its front- 
drapery is not unlike a shawl that crosses at the left side of the 
figure and is plaited high up beneath the hanging drapery of the 
back. Its edges are hemmed and trimmed with lace, and the open- 
ing of the drapery made by its crossing is tied across by satin rib- 
bons joined to the hem under the Jace. This skirt model is No. 
7573, price 1s, 3d, or 30 cents, The, waist)is a(tucked basque, made 
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over Surah. It has a rolling collar, a belt, a suspended pocket and 
turn-back cuffs, all of the Surah. The cuffs, with the collar and 
pocket, are lace-trimmed. This basque model is No. 7574, price 
1s. or 25 cents, and is remarkably stylish in appearance. 


PROMENADE AND TRAVELLING DRESSES. 


The evening dresses described are quite suitable for afternoon 
parties and for Summer walks at fashionable resorts, when hats and 
parasols will harmonize with them in airiness and sta pe half- 
low shoes, with hosiery properly en suite, will be worn. Fichues, in 
the same or contrasting goods, will be proper with these dresses. 
Promenades that are extended along country roads or among 
rosks or sea-weed require less delicacy of fabric and finish and 
belong more especially to the same class as travelling dresses, about 
which hints will now be given. | 
_ The tucked basque and the walking skirt just described in Surah 
and grenadine are charming designs for daintily colored Scotch ging- 
hams in gray and gray, or brown and brown. They are also hand- 
some in checks or stripes, seersuckers and wash silks for hot-weather 
travelling and the promenade, and in woolen goods, such as serges, 
thin Cheviots, etc., for cooler days, sea-voyages and night travel by 
car or steamer. Plain completions are the most elegant for dresses 
that are devoted to the above uses, The basque model is No. 7574, 
price 1s. or 25 cents; and the skirt is No, 7573, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, 

_ Another costume model for travelling or promenade dresses is 
especially stylish for a wedding tour. It may be made of woolens 
and. silks combined, Indian silks in their natural hues, or soft 
woolens in fashionable neutral tints; and its edges will require no 
decoration, although rows of stitching are attractive and appropriate 
upon its distinguished outlines. Its upper part isa superbly shaped 
Princess, and its lower portion a deep kilt. Concealing the joining 
of the upper and lower parts is a picturesque drapery, formed by 
two triangular. pieces of the same or other goods, arranged with one 
drooping point in front and one behind, The points at the sides are 
joined over the hips, and the falling points are tipped with tassels. 
A bournous effect is produced at the top of the drapery behind. A 
double shoulder-cape is a part of this model, and it may be made to 
wear or omit at pleasure, as its upper edges are. concealed by a 
dainty turn-over collar. For lawn-tennis or other costumes, in 
white or light-colored Summer woolens, with the draperies, capes, 
collar and wrists piped with colors, no style of dress can be more 
elegant. If the kilt were bordered for two or more inches with the 
rich color or piped with a few rows of the same, its picturesqueness 
would be complete. This model is No. 7602, price ls, 3d. or 30 
cents, 

An Ulsterette, with handsome, shapely outlines, is double- 
breasted, has. two capes, a roiling collar and lapels. Its stylish 
pocket-laps may conceal ample pockets that will prove a convenience 
and comfort for the traveller. As a wrap, it will be developed in 
T weeds, Cheviots, waterproofs and other thick woolens, and as a dust- 
ter, in raw or India silks, pongees, linens, mohairs, etc. Ita attractive 

-hew model is No. 7608, price 1s. 3d. or 30cents. This garment may 
accompany any quality of travelling dress, and the richer and more 
delicate the fabric of the latter, the more it will be needed and valued. 
It may also be used to conceal a costume that is not too modern. 

Another style of travelling dress may have a plain and narrow 
short skirt, with no decorations whatever uponit. One of our 

erfect models, with no tie-backs or.cross-shirrs, and beautiful in its 

nging, is No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 cents. A new design for a 
basque is half-long, cut away in the front, has two under-folded box- 
plaits behind, and a close collar. It is suitable and, indeed, elegant 
to accompany the plain skirt. It has a single but effective dart over 
the bust, another under the arm, and side-form fitting-seams. All 
its other.seams are equally elegant and helpful in the processes of a 
perfect adjustment to the wearer’s figure. These models are as suit- 
able for wash goods as for thick fabrics; and ladies, who propose to 
take long journeys in variable climates, will show a kindly care for 
their comfort if they provide themselves with twosuch costumes, 
one thick and the other thinner. Both these dresses will be fashion- 
able for promenades, picnics, rambles, excursions, etc. The basque 
model is No. 7609, price 1s. or 25 cents. | 

The perfect plainness and unbroken lines of the costume just 
described are counted among its attractions. If a little warmth be 
required or a variation in its style be demanded, a short, close cape, 
witha Russian collar and. ties fastened in a bow-knot upon the breast, 
will be considered in the best taste. Its edges may be ornamentally 
stitched or trimmed with fringe; or if the goods be washable, ser- 
viceable laces or perhaps plaitings may be used. The pattern to this 
cape is No. 7583. price 7d. or 15 cents. 

The late models for Ulstera being longer than Ulsterettes, 
they may be preferred by some ladies for storm or dust wraps. 
The long “Mother Hubbard” fashion of loose cloaks will also be in 
favor for pongee and Indian silks for dressy dusters. These goods 
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reject soiling and wash as easily as linens, without the bad hat:.. 
which the latter have of wrinkling and looking dejected s:- 
exposure to a slight dampness. The ‘“ Mother Hubbard” is sty!:: 
and not too handsome in any weather. Its model is No. 727°, 
price 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. | 

It is customary to wear broad hats, knotted about with scarfs -! 
wreathed with plumage in harmony with the tints of the outer-z:- | 
ment. The collar and cuffs may be banded or wrought with sim. 
culors; and the neck-tie may be of white, dotted or wrought m:. 
to suit the taste; but it should be added fresh daily. A soiled . 
rumpled neck-dressing is in very bad form. Dotted or cross-stnp 
neck-ties, fine, soft, and daintily hemstitched, are very inexpens:!... 
They are easily laundered and should be ironed without starch. * 
lady need be without a supply of these attractive additions to a trav - 
stained costume. 


BATHING DRESSES. 


Persons, to whom sea-bathing is a hygienic advantage or a kr. 
pleasure, pay far more serious attention to their bathing costuz: 
than formerly. They no longer feel an indifference to their perso: - 
appearance. Why should bathing raiment be unshapely, ungre 
ful or positively ugly ? Nobody can explain, but we all know 
it once was hideous. Handsome proportions, becoming colors : 
picturesque trimmings or accessories cost no more than robes u:. 
are unpleasant to the eye and uncomfortable to the bold swimn -. 
Whole families, and large parties of friends enter the water togett+. 
and it is but courtesy to each other to wear attractive garmi:: 
under all circumstances and especially when a deluge wrings ‘:- 
prettiness from one’s locks and the grace of fold from one’s dra>- 
ries, even though they be of the most approved shapes. | 

he party assembles upon the beach, each one wrapped in a ke: 
bathing cloak of Turkish towelling, Canton flannel or some sin:!: 
material It may be white and trimmed with gay braids, a chia: 
bordering or any washable decoration. Other colors in wosie 
goods, sometimes plaided or striped, that will not fade or shrink it 
wetting, are popular, especially for yentlemen. The ladies’ cloak : 
most comfortable if cut in long, close, circular shape, with a boi 
to draw over the head and keep the cool winds from delica- 
drenched throats and ears. It provides for undressing and redre-:- 
ing in one’s hotel, provided the latter be not situated too far fren 
the water. Evenif bathing houses are used, it requires a courage: 
lady to walk forth in a short dress and return again from the x: 
dripping and lank, if a crowd of strange people be staring at Le: 
An excellent model for this bather’s cloak is No. 6866, price 1s. 6d. « 
35 cents. Its cape should be omitted. The person in charge of tLe 
bathing houses, or a maid belonging to the party, will be waiting «=. 
take the wrap when the plunge is to be made, and to have it iu 
readiness to fold about its owner when she or he emerges from th: 
waves. 

There are new and much improved designs for sea-dress:. 
issued for the Summer now before us. The shape for a lady 
arranged for one or short sleeves, and is easy to the figure, nt 
being heavy and dragging about the waist, like more ancient style. 
A pair of drawers, closing in front and cut in one. piece with to: 
waist, are adjusted to the figure and made to suggest a Spencer by 
the belt, to which is gathered a short skirt. The broad sailor colli 
is becoming to the shoulders and throat, and the drawers are eas 
and graceful. A bright crochetted or cashmere sash, tied at the leit 
side-back, adds to the elegance and picturesqueness of the costume 
and should be of the color of the dress trunmings. Sometimes the 
collar and cuffs are of the sash material and no other ornament is 
added, though a few pipings of color about the skirt and the hens 
of the drawers improve the appearance. The same colors in woo. 
braids or soutache should tie the bathing slippers, by crossing th: 
insteps and winding about the ankles. e straw shoes should bh 
plaited about with the same or may have turn-over sides to corre 
spond. The tied-down straw hat should be lined and slighds 
trimmed with a harmonizing color and fabric. The model to th's 
bathing dress is No. 7575, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. . The fabric should 
be woolen and cotton, to prevent shrinkage by its frequent changes 
from wet todry. White is the favorite color, although lemon or blue 
ig very much liked. If black is selected, white is its prettiest triv- 
ming; while for white, scarlet or gold, or perhaps both colors, ar 
effectively employed. Each lady should study her own style. age 
and complexion, for the bath as wellfor the ball-room. A litt: 
reflection costs nothing, and the result is usually most satisfacte:y. 
Too heavy goods are not comfortable when weighted with water. an! 
too light textures are clinging, or else they float unpleasantly. 4 
medium quality of material is the best. 

All that has been written of colors, ornamentation, materials ard 
bathing accessories applies to the dress of the miss and the litte 
girl quite as accurately as to the belongings of the lady. A supericr 
model for a miss’s bathing cloak is No. 6874, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cen=. 
Its round hood may be omitted. Her new bathing dress has tr 
top of its drawers sewed by. a flat.seam.to the waist-line of the | 
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“ep blouse on the under side, and a belt conceals the shirring by 
‘tiuch the outer-garment is drawn to a comfortable snugness to the 
ure. The bottoms of the drawers are gathered in Turkish fashion 
“i-out the legs) The wrists of the long, wide sleeves, or the lower 
=: ges of short ones, are similarly finished, while their tops are gath- 
‘mid to the arms’-eyes. Both long and short sleeves are provided for 
"; this stylish and simple model. It is No. 7576, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
-iows of narrow soutache, a single broad row, or perhaps fiat bias 
(ir, nds of cashmere stitched to position, trim any sort of bathing fabric 
--thionably and ear tapen A sash, with ends, may be added to 

-; teh the trimming in color. 

-« For the very little maid, the proper cloak model is No. 6858, 
‘ice 1s. or 25 cents. Its cape may be omitted. Her bathing dress 
athe top of its drawers sewed to the waist-line of the blouse on 
2 under side, and the belt or sash covers the shirring by which 

2 dress is drawn to the figure. Its sleeves are short, and the 

«lar is cut in sailor shape. Light-colored, dark-colored or 

, ute fannels, trimmed with pipings or braids or embroidered with 

“\..leless worsteds in Kensington stitches, are suited to the little 

.., ls’ bathing dress. Its model is No. 7577, price 10d. or 20 cents, 

dis in sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. 

_ The child’s new Paine costume model is No. 7578, price 7d. or 

~. cents, and is in sizes for little folks from two to six years of 

,..@ It is not unlike a night-gown with legs. It closes with 

"7 tons in front, has a yachting collar, short ‘sleeves, and a belt that 

~ ttons in front. In place of a belt, a sash may be worn. Omit- 

1g the cape and adding a round hood, our cloak model No. 6876, 

“y-iee 10d. or 20 cents, may be chosen as a wrap for the child. 

'™ For the gentleman who belongs to this party—and a family group 


ging into the sea together is one of the most attractive pictures 


* 
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on the sunny beach—there is the excellent and becoming bathing 
“eas model, which is No. 6258, price 2s. or 50 cents. Happy creature! 
“-' ecan wear short sleeves if he chooses, and feel no dread of what 
“, ¢ wind or sunshine will do to the color of his arms! His dress is 
‘waist and drawers cut in one length, with a buckled belt or girdle, 
‘+ band about the ern ape narrow bindings of contrasting color 
*2-yout all the edges of the garment. Dark-blue, iron-gray, French 
“vay, etc., are the colors for gentlemen, and these, with cross-stripes 
4"- two or more shades of the same color or perhaps with decided 
™““ntrasts of tint, are popular. Some dresses are gaily trimmed, and 
x me not at all. 

'*No one should go to the sea and trust to the hiring of a bathing 
™gtume. Public dresses are unsafe and unpleasant. A satchel, 
‘::4ed with oiled silk or with rubber cloth, will convey a wet bathing 
*¥."88 any distance. This bag makes an afternoon trip to the sea, and 
.«: wholesome plunge into its surf, altogether agreeable. The expense 
-@". hiring a dress three or four times would pay the cost of one 
hich is much more attractive. Of course, these last hints are for 


= %asional visitors to the ocean. Those who go to the beach for a 
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‘Professionals in any line of business are generally chary of 
«c-*¥ealing their methods of working, and the semi-mysterious air 
¢: “ith which they invest certain processes often leads the amateur 
509 believe them much more difficult than they really are. Dress- 
xs taking is not free from these imaginary terrors, but while, like work 
re ~f any other kind, it cannot be successfully accomplished without 
:¢-MMstaking and care, it is not by any means a formidable under- 
je: ing when one has the advantages of perfected patterns, accompa- 
es 2 by explicit directions. There are, however, many questions 
;> Aa will arise in the minds of non-professional dressmakers, de- 
.; “nding a solution or compelling a stand-still; and with a view of 
wo eting such emergencies, this article is penned. 
., [tis true, there are some points that must be left to the judg- 
,ent of the maker, and others upon which diverse opinions of 
ibe le Value are held. But the rule in reference to the cutting is 
»y:Tltrary. Be sure that the pattern is pinned upon the material 
a oe to the directions given in the label, and then follow its 
oe ae accurately with the scissors. Be as careful in cutting the 
; & as the outside. Both may be cut together, unless the material 
-.: 80 €Xpensive or so narrow that unusual care is essential in saving 
is ais latter event, the lining may be cut first and fitted and 
nae vantage of any alterations that have been made can be 
c when the outside is cut. 
“+, Alter all the 
i. "4, 80 that they are “edge for edge.” The emphasis placed on the 


as i tae 
Mt sentence should be remembered ; for, while in some instances, 
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parts have been cut, the outside is basted upon the 
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prolonged stay are certain to have their bathing dreases nicely made 
at home. Do a 
RAMBLING AND CAMPING COSTUMES. 


Nothing is so comfortable as flannel, nothing so safe for the 
health, nor so fresh-looking after hard usage. Mixed plaids in gray 
or brown, dark greens with black or old-gold decorations, mixed 
grays or French blues with scarlet, and navy-blue with either black 
or white, are the leading and, indeed, most attractive colors. The 
trimmings should be of flannel, cashmere or soutache. | 

Norfolk jackets, which are box-plaited, belted basques, will be 
leading models to wear with plain walking skirts that are shortened 
by two inches or so on their lower edges. Coat basques, that sug- 
gest a riding habit, will also be popular. These designs are among 
our newest models and will take their places of favor as soon as 
exhibited. A sash of crochetted silk, of the color of the dress 
decorations, will be tied at one side of the figure, either in front or 
just back of the left arm. A similar scarf will be tied about a soft 
hat of felt or of the dress material. Cashmere sashes or scarfs, with 
fringed ends or tied-in fringes, will take the places of the cro- 
chetted, knitted or netted sashes, when the latter are unattainable. 
The Norfolk jacket model is No. 7496, price ls. or 25 cents. It has 
a hood and a rolling collar, and is double-breasted and very stylish. 
A touch of gayety may be given to this garment by choosing gay 
buttons for it, even when the collar and cuffs are of the jacket 
goods. The hood lining will be of a bright hue, and touches of 
the same color may be added in lines or bands about the skirt. 
Clusters of narrow braid, set on the costume close together, may be 
of different colors. Pale gold, Indian red, pale blue, black and olive 
are very effective together upon almost any color of skirt. They 
produce an Oriental effect, and it costs no more to group different 
colors than to have them all alike. 

A skirt may be cut by our model No. 7267, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
It is shortened at its hem and decorated with two clusters of braids; 
the belt, wrists and collar of the Norfolk jacket are similarly fin- 
ished; and the hood may be lined with stripes of any two or more 
of the same tints as the braids. This arrangement will be very 
stylish and picturesque. Shaded silks in several colors may be 
purchased for the lining, and the hat may have similar decorations. 

A basque in habit shape, with cuffs and collar overlaid with these 
braids, and gilt or steel buttons to close its front, may take the place 
of the Norfolk jacket, if preferred. Its model is No. 7597, price 1s. 
or 25 cents. 

The stockings should be bright, and, indeed, a general cheer- 
fulness should be noticed in the costumes of mountain-pedestrians 
and campers-out. There is a gayety in their life that suggests 
brilliant yet simple dressing. Kerchiefs, neck-ties, collars and cuffs 
should be bright, and should add their proportions of color to the 
attire of the lady who is taking a rural holiday. 


= SUGGESTIONS TO AMATEUR DRESSMAKERS. 


it makes no difference whether the outside be basted upon the lining’ 
or vice versa, most varieties of soft woolen dress goods will cause 
trouble to amateur dressmakers if not kept in sight, so that they can 
be kept smooth before the hand as the stitches are taken up. It is 
inattention to this trifling consideration, which often produces a 
wrinkled effect after the seams are sewed. Very firmly woven or 
heavy textures are not so apt to require the exercise of this caution, 
but it is just as easy and safe to regard as to disregard it. 

Having basted the lining and outside tugether, mark all the 
notches and perforations. For this purpose, white or French chalk 
or a finely-pointed colored pencil is convenient. Now baste the 
different parts together with long running stitches, not so long, 
however, as to allow the seams to pull apart when the garment is 
tried on, and make it appear looser than it really is. Machine- 
stitching always draws the parts more closely together than the 
basting, no matter how closely the latter has been done; and this 
should be remembered in fitting a waist of any kind. It is best to 
work the button-holes and add the buttons before the under-arim 
seams are closed, as then the actual fit can be determined. 

The style of the wearer's figure should be consulted in trimming 
off the neck and arms’-eyes. A lady, with a full, stout figure, may 
have the shoulder seams of her dress much shorter, and her sleeves 
fitted correspondingly higher, than a tall, slender lady. The latter 
requires to have her figure clothed to appear fuller and rounder, by 
increasing the length of the shoulder seams andjshortening the curve 
of the sleeve at the top of the upper side. Ifya lady have a short, 
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plump neck, the garment may be trimmed off rather low; but if the 
neck be long and thin, conceal the fact by leaving the dress high 
and close, 

The use of whalebones is often a subject of doubt, and is decided 
by the wearer herself. If a waist shows no indication of wrinkling 
about the waist-line, there is no necessity for them. If, however, 
a firm texture is used, which does not conform perfectly at first to 
the curves of the figure, bones may be inserted, and, after they have 
produced the desired shapeliness, may be removed if there be fear of 
their wearing through. The necessity for them most often arises from 
having a dress fitted over a corset that is new and fresh and then 
perhaps wearing it over one that has lost ite stiffness. When this is 
done and the wearer is inclined to stoutness, there is no refuge from 
whalebones, except the unsatisfactory one of wrinkles. 

Plain, round basques, or any dress-bodies that are fitted closely 
for a uniform length below the waist-line and have whalebones 
inserted, require no other aid in their adjustment; but coat basques, 
or those which flare below the closing or present an irregular out- 
line, may have lead weights sewed under the corners and at the end 
of the under-arm and back seams, to prevent their springing away 
from the figure at their shorter portions, which they will do, unless 
this precaution be observed. Weights are easily made, by procuring 
a few pennies’ worth of sheet lead from the plumber, cutting it in 
pieces an inch square, and hammering the edges so that they will not 
cut the material enclosing them. 

Do not overcast the corresponding edges of waist seams together, 
if you value a perfect fit. Spread them open, and overcast the edge 
of the lining and the material together, or bind them with lutestring, 
or turn them in and run them loosely, as you prefer. If the material 
is woolen or mixed goods, they may be pressed with a hot iron 
before the bone-casings are applied; but it is not advisable to press 
silks. There may be silks that will permit of it without detriment, 
but the majority of silks are permanently injured by it. Heat 
changes the hue of most colored silks, and brings the oil to the surface 
of black silk, if there be any remaining in it. By running silk seams 
between the fingers, they will remain flat. Sometimes, when two 
edges are to be joined where they will be very noticeable, they are 
laid on the corner of a pressing-board and a warm iron is passed 
over the seam, without being allowed to bear heavily on the con- 
tiguous portions. The best modistes discourage the use of the iron 
_in the case of silk. It may, however, be freely used with woolens. 

Selvedges should always be cut from silk or other fabrics when 
they contrast with the main color. The effect of a handsome cos- 
tume is marred by the appearance of a bright yellow or blue 
aelvedge, when the drapery becomes momentarily displaced. 


All train skirts are improved by a piping, binding or similar fr. 
about the bottom. It need not be visible, and it will preven: : 
seams from pulling apart at the bottom when the train is rais«: 
the hand. A braid is also advisable upon walking skirts, whica 
apt to wear by contact with the shoes in walking. 

Cloths and other woolens having a nap should be cut with the: 
running downward; velvet, with the nap running upward; 
plush, also upward, if the nap be of the short variety. For trimer: 
purposes, plush may be cut either way. 

In fitting a riding habit, it is well to remember that the wearz§ 
most of the time in a sitting posture and that her attitade is iq 
that the waist-line of the basque must necessarily come a little a-4 
the natural waist-line. This is an important item to bear in m: 
If the basque is fitted as long-waisted as is possible wher : 
wearer is standing, it will be a little too long-waisted when s: 
mounted, and this slight difference, trifling as it is, will cause nun 
ous wrinkles. A perfect-fitting habit adds much to the grace of 4 
rider. The habit basque should be weighted in the manner ry 
viously suggested, and the outside of the skirt should also have ::4_ 
or lead chips inserted in the hem. 

In making riding-habits, Norfolk, shooting or hunting jackeu q- 
any garments which have any suggestions of having been ado:’ 
from gentlemen’s styles, their greatest charm, next to their peri: 
fit, is produced by the neatness of their finish. Faced edges shx 
be carefully pressed, and machine-stitching should be done « 
mathematical accuracy. | 

There are a few suggestions in regard to making up prints, 3m 
brics and similar Summer fabrics, which are as important in ti4 
bearing on tasteful effects as if they pertained to silks and sig 
Polka-dots or figures of any kind, printed in bright or decided c:.4 
upon a white or delicately tinted ground, are semi-apparent thrc4_ 
one thickness of the goods; and for this reason, garments mad: 4d 
such materials should not be turned up for wide hems or faced 14 
the same goods, as the effect is not neat. Use plain white m4 
for facings, and provide for the lengthening limbs of young weaes 
in some other way. There are plenty of devices that may y 
adopted, which do not require specification here. | 

amburg embroidery, wash laces and cotton edgings shrink ;+ 
ceptibly when wet, and should be held full when applied w 4 
edges of closely woven textures. Lace is improved in effec ty 
whipping it upon the edges of ruffles or plaitings, instead of sew 4 
it flatly. Perhaps it is well, in finishing this article, to say tid 
“whipping ”, “over-handing ” and “ ever-casting” are synonyxca 
terms for one variety of hand sewing, called sometimes by ‘| 


name and sometimes by the other in different places, 
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DAUGHTERS. | 


CHAPTER IV. 


Failures frequently point out the way to success. When a 
mother does not succeed in conveying her meaning to her daughter, 
or if she reaches her intelligence and yet does not compel her child’s 
heart or mind to accept her instructions as if they were among the 
necessities of noble living—in short, if conviction fail to follow 
immediately after teaching, no mother need be discouraged. The 
young mind readily acquires objective knowledge, but is slow in 
assimilating subjective intelligence, which therefore necessitates 
much reiteration and a very patient waiting for perceptible results. 

Wise sayings, adages that are rich in significance, enter the ears of 
the young, and sometimes, and, indeed, usually, they do not reveal 
their purposes to immature understandings until youth has ripened 
into a complete development, and then they serve as laws of moral- 
ity, of thrift and of intellectual discipline. 

The mother can no more eee the outlines of the life she is shaping, 
beautifying and making useful, than does the artizan who expends 
his skill in weaving tapestry. He guides his hand to the uses of the 
proper colors by written formulas that are exact in their directions, 
and his eye never sees the lovely pictures his hands are producing. 
The right side of his work is always turned away from his gaze, 
until it is completed and removed from the looms. The instructions 
given to the child and their consequences are not unlike these 
formulas and their results with the tapestry weaver. The mother 
may not sce the fruits of her efforts until her daughter's maturity, 
and perhaps she may not live to be glad in the noble issue of her 
patient labor; but, all the same, she should never fail in taking 
advantage of every opportunity to interweave into the web of the 


girl’s young life all the rich materials within her power to § 
and convey to the little woman. 

Something more than intellectual instruction is needed te produa 
a perfect development. A girl must have learning in these days, ° 
she will fall out of the ranks of those who are honored among be 
sex. But she must be perfected physically with as careful proces 
as are used in her education. he begins her out-of-door life wid 
a hoop, a croquet-mallet and a shuttle-cock, and they are quite 4 
necessary to her future well-being as her spelling-book. Ones om 
foundation of her scholarship and the other of her health, wha | 
means physical beauty, sunny temper and untiring usefulnes 4 
herself and others. The city girl, who is not yet advanced to &-1 
of misses’ length, usually exhibits well-proportioned legs, but this4 
not so frequently true of the country girl in America The lattal 
generally rides when she has even a mile’s distance to go, but 
former walks and does not disdain running if she be in haste. 
city girl’s arms are seldom round and handsome, but the cout | 
girl, who uses hers in many useful domestic ways, often poe? 
upper limbs of such beautiful proportions that one half-suspect ** | 
has found the lost arms of the Venus de Milo. To the broom: i 
rolling-pin and the kneading-board is she indebted for he *, 
quisitely curved wrists and rounded elbows, but her legs—well. : 
ticoats will befriend her by and by, though she will always m* | 
easy grace and tireless use of her body that belong to pers") 
proportioned limbs. If the city girl, whose life is so firmly fixe") 
the formalities of modern custom that she may not be as atiq— 
useful at home as is her country cousin, would only play ball, 
pins or lawn-tennis, practise archery or row a boat, and cons" 
tiously choose one or more-of these games as a regular part of: 
daily duty im) personal, development, she would become et" 
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-- trong and really beautiful. There was a time when, if a young 
.-irl amused herself with these sports, she would have been called a 
- ‘omboy and not in the least refined. But intelligence has so 
- hanged our estimates of these occupations, that they are now 
.. ounted among her duties and accomplishments. Indeed, she is 
., onsidered quite unfashionable if she does not attach herself to some 
..me or more of the prevailing and appreciated athletic games. It is 
. nly an excess of exercise that hurts, Moderate indulgence in it 
~ lways improves the physical condition. 
. Itis an unnecessary fact that one hand and arm are more useful, 
“tronger and more dexterous than the other. One hip is often, and, 
. ‘ndeed, almost always, higher than the other. All this is quite 
. imnataral, and should be hindered in childhood. The posture of 
~ he little girl when standing should be regulated by watchfulness 
nd discipline, because weaknesses of the spine and back are oftener 
~ woduced by a habitual lateral curve originated by herself and fixed 
‘oy her attitudes, than is suspected by others than specialists in these 
' hseases and malformations. The left hand should be taught all 
~~ xpertness, the same as the right hand. Ifa child is disposed to use 
“he left hani habitually, its mother should be careful to teach the 
_ ame cleverness to the right, and, if she be faithful and persistent, 
the will certainly succeed. If there be no special tendency to favor- 
*-tism toward one or the other hand, there will be no difficulty in 
> yaining an even amount of grace and dexterity with each. 
he proper use of the vocal organs should be taught to girls, both 
“n town and out of it. If a perception of harmony be not among 
heir gifts, they should take lessons in elocution, instead of in sing- 
“ng. Such exercise expands their lungs, enlarges their chests, and 
~stablishes and regulates proper methods of breathing, which is of 
“-vital importance. Half the world does not know how to breathe. 
- [t does not inhale the air deep enough and does not carry the 
- shoulders in a position to get the best and most out of the 
< atmosphere. The shoulders are permitted to drop forward, the head 
--to lean downward or sidewise, the hands and arms dangling in a 
slovenly way. If the back is not meanly or lazily curved into a 
‘ lump, the untaught girl is likely to rest upon her chair somewhat as 
*-if she were endeavoring to lie upon the small of her back. A child’s 
_ plebeian attitude when sitting or standing is quite as injurious to its 
~-health ag it is destructive to all chances of future comeliness. There 
* is no reason why a healthy child, with proper physical discipline, 
‘should ever be other than beautiful in its proportions, its carriage 
‘and its postures. The figure that carries itself with easy erectness 
‘18 healthier, more enduring, and oh! so much more beautiful, than 
's the stooping, slouching and shambling person. 
-. The difference between a lithe elegance and ease and a monu- 
Mental stiffness of figure is certain to be referred to its proper 
source. The first is acquired in childhood, provided Nature failed 
of perfection. If it be inherited, the habit must be watched, 
guarded and maintained. If graceful uprightness of figure be not 
a gift, there is all the more reason for the careful development of an 
evenly balanced motion, a straight back and a nobly erected head. 
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Breadth and depth of lungs can never be cultivated or even 
maintained with a stooping body, and the want of free and healthy 
air cells in the lungs has led to more suffering and sorrow than any 
other single physical defect in either boys or girls. Tendencies to 
delicacy of the breathing apparatus can generally be eradicated by 
an intelligent and tireless mother. The daughter, that is permitted 
to grow to the age of womanhood with a narrow chest and stooping 
shoulders, is a rebuke to her parent, because nobody can for an 
instant doubt that the molding and modelling of the child’s chest 
is greatly within the control of its elders. 

hysical education is of the first consideration, if one desires to 
better the race and to enlarge the uses of the brain. The young 
man may sometimes remedy the defects of his person, which should 
have been attended to in his childhood, because the curriculum of the 
college and university smiles upon broad chests and muscular manii- 
ness; but when a young woman is of the same age as the young 
man who accepts the remedies of a gymnasi she is beyond a 
complete cure if her back be curved, one hip too high, one shoulder 
too low, and her chest too narrow and insufficient for the breathing 
purposes of a healthy person. Not having breathed in a wholesome 
way, she is fettered by custom and costume and is quite beyond the 
aptitudes of a lad of the same age. For herself, there is an imper- 
fect and doubtless a brief and. not too-useful life; and if children 
are born to her, they are liable to inherit from her but few chances 
of health and happiness. 

It is impossible to be too emphatic on this subject of the 
physical cultivation of very young girls. Indoor lives, exercises 
that are beneficial to only one part of the human structure, indif- 
ference to customary postures, irregularity of effort and of eating 
and sleeping, should be rated as crimes by the mother; for so 
they really are, and as she becomes more intelligent and thoughtful 
about these things, she will so estimate all failures to obey physical 
laws. Too few women are impressed with the solemnity of being 
mothers of daughters, They are aware of the importance of health 
and vigor in their sons, but they have no blushes for having pro- 
duced feeble daughters. Asif a feeble daughter could give noble 
sons to the generations to come. 

Simple food regularly eaten, fresh air breathed in pleasant activity, 
early and plentiful sleep in rooms that are airy and not too warm, a 
careful and persistent eultivation of good-natured self-forgetfulness, 
and plenty of wholesome and interesting occupations, are as sure to 
transform a little girl into a noble woman as that the seed which we 
plant in a congenial soil, with sun to shine and rain to fall upon it, 
will ripen perfectly after its kind. If a girl be thus nourished, dis- 
ciplined and developed, she may follow the tendencies of her talents 
and tastes, be they what they may, literary, artistic, musical, dramatic, 
mechanical or mercantile, and she will be sure to become an honor 
to her sex and an ornament to the world. That tender compassion 
which strong men extend to frail and helpless women will be less 
often demanded when mothers are more careful to bestow perfect 
health, that most beautiful of all things, upon their daughters. 


A SOUTHERN STOREROOM. 


You have to go away down South to see such storerooms. 
. Imagine yourself, after having had an epicure’s breakfast—delicious 
- Coffee, fried chicken and tempting waffles—,going with your friend 
- 8 she pays her morning visit to the storeroom, to give out the 
» articles required for the day. How a painter would revel in the 
-, Yarlous colorings! The dark, stained aboles show beautiful burdens 
_ Jars of golden ginger, ripe, red strawberries, dark green pickles 
. &nd grayish olives; they rise above you, row upon row, regularly 
-. aWalting their turn to grace the table; those last prepared being 
_ highest of all, so that the ones made delicious by the flavoring of 
ume are first in the order of use. Hams in their bags are hanging 
_ from the ceiling —hams cured at home, and of which the obsequious 

_ butler standin by could give an accurate history. 
Now the “Madam ", as the colored people call her, is weighing 
- Out the necessary supplies and gravely suggesting to Chloe that so 
— tuch wine is surely not wanted for so little sauce; but Chloe is not 
. unlike the famous cook of the Duke of Soubise, who, when accused 
_ of undue extravagance, said that, to make a perfect sauce consisting 
; ‘e half a pint, he would require the extract of fifty hams. By-the- 
tr Singular as it may seem, this Spanish love for ham is more 
_ Giffused through the Southern States than through any other part 

the known world. © 

a ut to the storeroom again. “Mammy Chloe” is insisting on 
, ‘Qe desired quantity of wine, finishing all her requests with the 


>_>... 


undeniable argument, “But, honey, you want it nice, don’t you?” 
And for this reason only, she gets it. 

And then jars are opened, and the candied orange-skin, so pre- 
served that it is crystalized, is pounded in small pieces for the 
pudding; the almonds are blanched, and almost the same result is 
achieved on the face of a saucy assistant of the butler, when he is 
discovered liberally helping himself from the sugar barrel. A 
remark that it is stealing has no effect upon him, for he insists that 
he ‘‘only done and gone and took it out.” At last, the dusky servi- 
tors depart, and one may admire again in silence. 

Opening from the store room is the china-pantry—here are real 
Delft dishes, that would cause the heart of a china-hunter to beat 
with delight; queer-shaped tureens, with mandarins for handles: 
long meat-platters, mounted on tall feet and showing a cavern at 
one edge that is intended to hold the gravy. But alas! a loud, 
scream from the kitchen quarters breaks in on all china-studies, and, 
somewhat loath, we go to see what the trouble may be. An 
audacious boy, with an appetite like an ostrich, has, while Aunt 
Chloe’s back is turned, absorbed the precious wine for which she 
begged so hard. Behold the infuriate dame in all her majesty! 
Holding the culprit by the shoulder, she wields the rolling-pin 
unmercifully on his head and, considering the strength of the blows, 
one wonders that he is able to cry at all. Indignantly Chloe says, 
“Kind as I’se been to this boy! (/Fur,to go and treat old Chloe so! 
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Tl have him up befo’ de church! And won't the deacons ostercize 
him!" With each sentence came a blow and a howl, but the effort 
necessary to successfully achieving the large word of which she was 
so vain, made her let go the coat of the offender and in a moment 
he was gone. Evidently, he was not much hurt; for, shortly after, 
he was heard telling another urchin that “ole Chloe ought to know 
better than to hit a niggah on the head, cause they is so hard- 
headed it nevah hurts. As for de church, what do I care fo’ dat— 
every one o’ them old deacons take things when they gets a chance.” 

One has to live right among the darkies to learn and appreciate 
the fine line they draw between stealing and taking. As a race, 
they have the making of thousands of diplomats among them. 
And yet, where they love, what an affection they have! So strong 
and so unselfish. Chloe’s history is not an ordinary one. Born in 
slavery, and belonging to a good master, she never know what want 
was. When the gay and gallant son of her master was married, she 
pleaded to be given to Massa Harry to cook for him—her affection 
had been won by his kindly manner, and, being a woman, by his 
handsome face also. For years, life went on peacefully for her; 
her greatest joy being the happiness of Massa Harry's family, who 
were taught from childhood up to respect her; and her highest 
heaven, the reception of a compliment about her famous dinners, 

Then the war began, and Massa.Harry went away to fight in the 
cause he deemed right. Months and months of anxiety were passed, 
and then news came that Massa Harry was ill in that dreadful yet 
beautiful place, the Dismal Swamp. 

Clasping her two-days’ old babe to her arms, the loving wife could 
do nothing but weep ; but Chloe, undaunted by all difficulties, packed 
a basket of delicacies, and, mounted on a horse, started to her dear 
Massa Harry—you should hear her tell of it! Every man who met 
her, no matter what his political belief, lent a helping hand to the 
loving old woman in her trouble. Chivalry has never died—it only 
wants the opportunity to be called upon! Then when she found him, 
she could not do much, for he was fast dying ; but she could tell him 
of the baby daughter at home that would console the widowed 


heart in its affliction. And when the dreadful mystery of death ks 


hovered over and then settled on one more soul, she went with a] 


her woman’s bravery and begged from the opposing army a wag: 
and a pass to take home the dead. They granted it. en neve 
refuse a woman when her heart is in her work and it is a good on-. 
So, to the home to which she had accompanied him as a bridegroc1. 
Chloe brought her master dead. Who had the best right to gre: 
with the wife? Father, mother, all stand back and let the dusk« 
form, bending in tears over her young mistress, mingle grief wit 
grief and give the outspoken sympathy peculiar to her race. 

Every boy on the place knows that Chloe will reward him we! ' 
he brings her the first magnolia buds. She will take them and &: 
them on the grass-grown grave marked with a white cross thi 
shows where Massa Harry ‘rests in peace.” 

Of late years, Chloe has shown a strange respect for educatict 


and, notwithstanding her fondness for the other children, wou. ; 


insist that the girl that the father never saw should be “ made suzr 
in pianny and French and Greek.” Where she got even the know. 
edge of the existence of the last language is a mystery to all, be 
her frequent reference to it is suggestive of the fact that she fee 
“cultured” herself in knowing the name. 
who is Chloe’s pastor said he was “not goin’ to have her throwin 
Greek at him”, but, on hearing this, Chloe only lovked scornful. 

In the evening, when she brings out on the vine-covered porci 
the delicate wafers and iced tea that in this warm clime constitu: 
the evening meal, a suggestion is made to her that fully meets wit 
her approbation. One says “Chloe, how would you like to be writ- 
ten about? To have all about yourself printed for the world & 
read?” Chloe is not abashed, but standing stiff and dignified in be: 
dark blue dress and bright Madras kerchief, says slowly, “Well 
honey, there’s one thing must be put in ’ticularly; I’se allus belongei 
to the Berkeleys an’ bin one of the family. We never ain’t got ni 
common blood in our veins. We'se real, old Virginny ’ristocrats.” 
And this is Chloe’s description of herself. 

—Hirary Minus 


WHY IT GREW. 


“It is the unexpected that always happens.” This is a French 
proverb, which is certain to drift through one’s thought when made 
aware of the immensity of the interests that have grown up during 
a single decade and centered about and radiated from paper models 
which proved to be as trustworthy as they were handsome and 
becoming. 

He who should have foretold the rapidity of growth which has 
already overtaken the circulation of a single journal devoted to the 
shaping and making of clothes (and, of course, to all else that such 
an occupation implies), would have been counted as a dreamer or 
an absurdly imaginative person. The unreflective mind is not 
likely to suspect that there are no limits to an enterprise which is 
useful to keen-sighted and industrious people, with whom practi- 
cality is an eminent and, indeed, almost boundless quality. 

It passes as an indisputed relationship that ‘Necessity is the 
mother of Invention,” and surely there was never a healthier or 
more prolific parent of a noble and serviceable offspring than this 
Same Imperious influence or inspiration that has been called ‘ neces- 
sity.” The inventions of modern times have proved this assertion to 
the entire world. Indeed, necessity has been a blessed presence in 
America, the worthiness of whose inventions already receive due 
and ever-increasing honors wherever civilization pervades the 
habits of a people. There is a fresh vigor in our hope and a 
warmth ‘in our national enthusiasms, and we have a clear and even 
a keen peroeptian of fhe world’s needs. This outlook serves as 
a ceaseless and eloquent.appeal to our industrial energies and to 
our inventive and creative resources, and therefore are we persist- 
ent and, indeed, unwearied in our searches after worthier means of 
conquering obstacles and of triumphing over needlessly tiresome 
toil, 

We are not puffed up with vanity, because we are conscious of 
succeeding in our ambitious endeavors; and we would be sorry to be 


even suspected of boastfulness, because we feel only a profound 
gratitude for our past successes and for those which we are confident 
are just before us; knowing but too well, as we do, that the yout 
even of a great continent lasts not forever and that our westem 
world will some time know and feel what it is to be worm by te 
ceaseless, wearing tread of the centuries. Others will come after u 
who shall inherit our restless and resistless capacities, and they 
will take our present proud place of usefulness to the world quite a 
easily, naturally and satisfactorily as we are holding it to-day. 

These reflections are an involuntary outcome of the unparalleled 
success of Tue De ineator, a journal devoted especially to 
tasteful, comfortable, inexpensive and fashionable methods of being 
properly and seasonably clothed. Having devoted their intel- 
lectual and mechanical faculties to an entirely trustworthy domestk 
journal that includes all the information which the most fashionably 
attired lady can possibly desire to obtain and all that the most 
domestic and self-helpful one can require, its publishers believe that 
they have deserved the immense success and patronage that have 
followed their efforts. Every earnest work does not meet with a0 
adequate reward, and therefore they desire to return earnest thanks 
for their amazing prosperities to a public which includes the Eastern 
world with America. Indeed, so extended has the European circt- 
lation of Tas De.ingzator become, that the English prices ithero 
given in its advertisements have been removed from the covers of th 
copies which do not cross the sea. Its foreign subscription list bs: 
attained proportions so large as to render necessary a special edition 
of the cover to be regularly printed in London each month, to mee! 
European requirements. 

Within a little over a single year this magazine has more tha 
doubled the number of its readers and followers, and that toc 
without any adventitious assistance from advertising. Its value bie 
been weighed and fixed by the public. Its columns have promised 
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ching. They have offered trustworthy and valuable information, 
=:h a modesty for which the enterprising American seldom receives 
“y general credit. Although ostensibly devoted to the shaping 


. |making of clothes and assuming to give little or nothing more 


oO that, yet the generosity of its publishers has led them to add 
< its pages, month by month, whatever other valuable domestic 
*alligence the discoveries of a very busy world have suggested to 
_, m as being useful or agreeable to their patrons. Recognizing 
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_} determination to be serviceable in every possible manner, per- 
; gone should not wonder very much at the enormous circulation 
ich has been so quickly reached by THe Deuineator, when it 


* emembered that there are so many family journals that fall far 
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‘ow the standards which they assumed to have set for themselves, 
- "he models which Tae Dexrneartor illustrates and explains have 


= the respect and admiration of an almost uncountable patronage, 


3b 


‘-ply because they really are just what they claim to be. They 


only represent the newest styles and the prevailing modes, but 


are so carefully proportioned to the natural shape of different sizes 
of humanity that, having once enjoyed their advantages, no lady is 
likely to fail of bestowing a most loyal friendship upon them in the 
future. By an experimental knowledge of the merits of these paper 
designs has a permanent patronage been obtained, and as the 
magazine has been the exponent of such productions only, the 
publication has also secured their confidence and respect. 

Month by month the Parisian originator of garments finds his 
inspirations and sometimes even his fully developed plans in the 
pages of this suggestive journal. There was a time when French 
modistes gave us the shapes of our entire wardrobes, and to-day they 
are unwilling to confess the sources of some of their freshest charms 
of form and finish, but time and opportunity prove to the American 
Jady-traveller the origin of some of her most attractive raiment. Is 
not time sure to make all things even? Our period of supremacy 
as originators is only at its dawn, but when the full day is upon 
us, no nation will strive to hide the sources of their clearest light. 


= ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. 


Lary 
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THE COIFFURE. 
Yotwithstanding the rebellion of the hair-dressers, simplicity reigns to- 


"over the tresses of the fashionable belle. But this is studied simplicity, 


[therefore just the kind of simplicity the world most admires. Few 
the women with features so perfectly outlied as to permit them to 
iply draw the hair from off the forehead and twist it ina loose coil 
the back. No, the average face demands graceful waves, coquettish 
is and a disposition of the back hair that will either add to the apparent 
ght or else give the desired oval or round shape to the face. And to 
. this just right, the woman who wants her hair becomingly arranged 
st study her features well in her looking-glass and then practise the 
cing of the plaits or the soft twist. 
Puffs are so soft and airy-looking that many ladies still wear them on 
l-dress occasions; but they do not then surmount anything else, but 
_ stitute the entire arrangement. The hair is créped in front, and then 


- yback hair is drawn high on the head and several finger-puffs formed 
:-It An ornamental pin, a comb of Rhine pebbles, or a lace butterfly is 
_ dally placed on one side. 


Lose 


_ Short. soft curls are gradually creeping in among the Grecian coils, and 


young people look very pretty and suitable. Two or three are at one 


. lor else one peeps out from the center and another from each side. 


¢ latter method, however, has the disadvantage of looking formal. 


" Astyle, to be commended as becoming to very thin faces, consists in 
“wing the front hair and letting some tiny locks fall low on the forehead. 
- le back hair is then divided in two portions at the nape of the neck; 
_ thof these is slightly twisted, and they are wound, in opposing direc- 


ms, around the head to meet on the top and be fastened with an orna- 


- -tntal pin. The novelty of this will be likely to make it popular. 


. Waved front-pieces, for fastening on the hair, seem to have reached per- 


_ 4ion. They are natural-looking, light and cleanly. The necessity of 
"ating something like a bow or pin to conceal their termination is obvi- 


ke 


_ * by some crimped hair being drawn back, so that no portion of the 
. & foundation shows. 


Crimping the hair undoubtedly breaks it, and 
‘Many gladly welcome these additional crimps, which are no trouble at 


“LA blezsing, doubtless, to the busy woman of society or to the house- 


» eper who does not feel like “ putting up” crimps when she is ready to 
.. Yher tired head on the longed-for pillow, 


LAPIS-LAZULI. 


Z The lovely lapis-lazuli, that wonderful stone that shows the real corn- 
" wer blue, is once more, after years of neglect, noticed in the fashionable 
~-Orld Indeed, it is now thought of such value that fine diamonds and 
: “aris form the frame for it. 

._ Alas! there is nothing new,” can be wailed about everything, and 


- ’8old to the Greeks and Romans. 


tainly about, precious stones, for that which seems new to this century 
The ancient nations, who made sym- 


lism 80 much a part of their every-day life, believed that the wearing 


~ * the 


lopis-lazuli gave to them that perfect physical strength which even 


; ‘Tong the most intellectual was so much admired. So great was the 
: Mnand for it in consequence of tl.is belief, that the stone had to be made 


‘artificial means, and history states that it was the first of which an 


_ilation was attempted. 


"tis to-day principally found in Siberia, Thibet, Chili and Great Bucharia. 
. ¥83 used by the medizeval artists to produce the ultra-marine blue so 
Wed on the garments of madonas and saints, and in their day was worth 


Te than its weight in gold. Catharine IT. of Russia, desirous of showing 


renewed honor to Orloff after his return from banishment, had his room 
lined with pure lapis-lazuli. The Chinese employ it in porcelain painting 
and term the sky-blue Twisang and the dark blue Tthingichang. 

One of the finest cameos of lapis-lazuli is possessed by the Spanish min- 
ister to France and represents the head of Medusa. She is a perfectly 
beautiful woman, but lacks the snaky hair of which she is usually possessed. 
But perhaps the modern Medusa, in being as “ wise as a serpent’, is suf- 
ficiently wise not to show to the world at large her true nature. 


SASHES. 


The loom is making to-day just such pictures as are formed in the 
heavens when all the tiny drops of rain are gathered together and the 
wonderful blending of colors that we call the rainbow is presenting its 
exquisite arch for mortal eyes to gaze upon and artistic souls to adore. 
One tint merges slowly into another, and lo! that, after reaching perfec- 
tion, is toned to reach the next in order; and so it goes on, until an ideal- 
istic mind can spell out the symbolism of colors. And this is what the 
artist is doing in silken ribbons for “my lady’s waist”. Very broad, 
heavy and rich-looking are these ribbons, but the colors sustain the won- 
derment after all the other beauties have been commented on. 

On one side of a wide piece starts deep, dark brown, and by impercepti- 
ble means it reaches a faint cream, which, shading to pink, reaches to deep 
cardinal and then, by a natural course of events, turns back to the dark 
brown again. 

Another idea is from the French, the nation that dislikes seeing two 
colors together without a contrasting something joining them. The tints 
in this are cardinal and olive, each ombré in effect and having between 
them beautiful white daisies with real golden hearts. Others are the 
Queen Anne design in very dark colors, such as acajou, cardinal, évéque, 
matelol, olive and black. Every alternate block is brocaded in the same 
color, so that the result, while plain, is very rich. 

The use of moire antique has revived the moire antique sashes, and these 
are seen in odd colors and combinations. The plain tints most favored are 
dead-white, écru, mastic, heliotrope and nymphe émeu, while claret, peacock 
(which in ribbons is taking a new lease of fashionable favor), brown, steel- 
gray and prune are made gorgeous by.being outlined with stripes of gilt 
or silver tinsel. 

Large Scotch-plaid sashes are deeply fringed and will be worn with 
cloth and flannel suits by young ladies. 

Considerable ingenuity is displayed in the manifold ways in which 
sashes are tied, each fair one trying to devise some method entirely new. 
As if such a thing existed! Certainly, such sashes as are the outcome of 
this season’s artistic knowledge will add greatly to the appearance of any 
costume and perhaps give a tinge of color where it is needed or a hint of 
grace to the immature form. Then, indeed, will they be of value, and 
who will not look with approving eye on the 


a wD 
“Gay, restless, ribboned things"? * 


SCREENS. 


Few drawing-rooms are considered fully furnished nowadays that have 
not here and there a screen arranged. And these screens must be odd too 
—not all of the same design, country or color. In one corner, making a 
dainty little alcove holding a sofa and a tiny table, is stood a quaint 
looking Japanese screen, on which are worked—so intense study tells one 


—the woes and griefs of-one;Ling-Foo in( celestial blue, which he is 
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detailing to a fair Japanese maiden delineated as being of a vivid purple 
tint; the Japanese idea of perspective is so strange that one marvels, 
even while enjoying the delights of the picture, at the position of some 
olive water-jars, which, it seems, will in time fall on the head of the afflicted 
pair or else walk forward in some magic manner and catch the écru tears 
that are being shed so copiously. 

The glaring light from the window on your low tét-d-téle is softly 
shaded by a screen of this century and of English conception. It is of 
dark Turkish towelling, and at the top and bottom ure arranged bands of 
crimson plush, heavily worked in white to simulate the flower of the 
zesthetics—the lily. On the material, slightly to one side, is also embroid- 
ered the lily on the stalk, with its attendant leaves. This screen is, one is 
forced to acknowledge, notwithstanding the popularity of the ‘‘ Japanese 
craze’’, more restful to the eye and more suitable to the ordinary room 
than the first mentioned. 

Your other screen is smaller and is a marvel of French art—that is, one 
would suppose it came from France, for where else are such imitations of 
Watteau ever seen? It is the pale blue that the painter loved—blue 
satin; and on it dance gaily and picturesquely a band of shepherds and 
shepherdesses, who seem to have nothing else to do with themselves 
the live-long day, judging from the exquisite smoothness and beauty of 
their clothes. 

These screens furnish—and furnish much more effectively than many 
more expensive pieces of the upholsterer’s art. And then, too, they aid in 
giving to your modest salon the name of a very pleasant house, and 
through them you are called ‘“‘a perfect hostess!” simply because they 
give to people who want to talk together the opportunity for a pseudo- 
privacy that could never be attained in an un-screened apartment. Ah! 
what little things go to make up a reputation | 


WASHING SUMMER DRESS GOODS. 


There are a few simple rules which, if observed in washing prints, 
lawns, cambrics and other Summer dress materials, will prevent much 
trouble and perhaps the ruin of some delicate fabric that has found its 
way to the laundry. Materials differing much in color should not be 
washed in the same water, except in the case of dark calicoes or ging- 
hams, which may, without injury, be put through the same water in which 
light goods have been washed; but even the tints called “fast” colors 
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lose a portion of their coloring by immersion; and if, for instance, ts] - 
garments, one having blue and white in ita composition and the other r.} . 
and white, be put in the same tub and allowed to remain for even a im: 
minutes, the white in each case is very upt to loose ita clearness and #: 
a tinge of the fugitive dyes. Itis the better plan always to waab ud 
piece before putting another into the tub and to allow as little time asp. 
sible to elapse from the instant each piece is first wet until it is huog 
to dry. Colors are much more apt to “run,” and become clondy if « 
goods are rolled up wet and allowed to lie about, than they are in « 
water. 

Never rub soap of any kind, no matter how good you consider it, « 
light colors, such as pink, blue, red, buff, etc., unless you desire the - 
to be much deadened. A little soap may be used in washing then, t.: 
should be rubbed off in the water. When absolutely necessary, hard :. 
may be rubbed upon dark prints and ginghama. 

It has been learned that starching dresses very stiff detracts from 
gracefulness, as draperies cannot be made to fall into position, unless | - 
are soft and yielding. Consequently, the general rule now given w: 
laundress is to use only as much starch as will make the materia! 
stiff as it was when new. It is not necessary to dry the garments tx 
starching when only this degree of stiffness is required, and s0 
liability of fading is decreased. 

All articles should be turned wrong side out before being dip. 
in the starch, and they should be hung where they will dry qui:y. 
but not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun. After the ccig 
have become thoroughly dry, they should be evenly sprinkied and folie: 
after lying in this way for an hour or two, they may be ironed 7: 
should never be allowed to remain over night without ironing, after ba: 
bee:. sprinkled. It should be remembered that starched clothes are 1 
apt to become sour in warm weather than plain ones, and this is 
reason why they should not remain long without being ironed. 

Yellow white being fashionable now, blueing may be omitted; tr 
blue white be preferred. Many people think that the colors look origi: 
when ironed upon the wrong side. 

Washing fluids and chemicals of all kinds, unless one be ext 
familiar with their uses and properties, are most serviceable when 
severely alone. Nearly all good prints and colored washable materia 
generally will retain their first appearance, with possibly slight daca 
until they are worn out, if washed according to these directions. = 
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DAINTY MISSIVES. - 


Though the dyspeptic Carlyle did speak with such supreme contempt of 
‘scribbling women”, still many of the pleasant amenities of society are 
conducted ty women devoted to scribbling. In very large cities, where 
distances are great and women with many friends find duties to home or 
business keep them from often seeing those they like and admire, dainty 
little missives go backward and forward and keep cemented the frendship 
that utter silence and apparent forgetfulness would have totally broken. 

It takes such a few minutes to write a chatty little note, and it is so 
pleasant to give a good thought or witty idea to a friend! These notelets 
are never formal, and an address like ‘ My deur friend ” is usually avoided, 
the name or caressing title being introduced in some pert of the opening 
sentence. Then, on the paper there may be hand-painted pansies to sym- 
bolize the kindly thoughts, or a dainty rose-bud to hint that all written is 
“sub rosa” or “just between friends”. 

If a friend takes the note in person, on the left hand lower corner of 
the envelope his courtesy is recognized by writing ‘ Politeness of Mr. 
Ashley ”, while the old style of writing ‘‘ Present” on a note thus sent is 
superseded by the French “ Zn Vslle” (in the city) or the English word 
‘‘ Addressed”. If, however, your note be sent by porter, be sure to put 
the entire address on it, else your brilliant sayings may never be seen by 
any one, but die an untimely death and assist in making paper for some 
fashion-mayazine, instead of being cherished in a perfumed desk. Street 
porters are wonderful instances of human nature, and have a proclivity for 
losing letters not directed in full. 

The new book you have just read, the picture seen, the beauty or 
disagreeableness of the day, the latest bon-mot, all furnish just what is 
wanted by your friend, what you should send to her and she to you, and 
then each will be giving and each receiving, 


“The wit, the smile, the jest.” 


HYDROPHOBIA. 


The frequent wail of the fair that their complexion is bad, their eyes 
lack luster aod their hair dry and harsh, is sometimes due to the fact that 
they are afflicted with hydrophobia and therefore afraid of water! Some 
fxir belle would laugh and shrug her shoulders at this accusation; but if 
sue would think a little while, she would be forced to acknowledge the 
truth of it. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans, people most beautifully formed and 


with complexions that were noted for their clearness, were ardent ait 
cates of the constant use of the bath; and history tells us of the gv. 
expense to which they gladly submitted that the public baths shouic ‘ 
not only properly but even luxuriously fitted up. i 

Now this does not mean that every maiden who has an unforwi: — 
complexion will cure it immediately by an inordinate use of cold bas 
but it does mean that a regulag use of the bath will help to purify i 
mottled skin and that with proper diet, regular exercise and good tu | 
a great improvement in the complexion will be reached. | 

Don’t take a very cold bath—let the water be tepid, and don't ¢'* 
yourself a shock. Few women are strong enough to stand that [23 ~ 
use soft bathing towels that will not soon get wet, and plenty of Casts — 
Brown Windsor or some other good soap; and do not stay in the wait 
too long. Old nurses know that a baby enjoys its sleep most after a bet. - 
The sleep that follows is certainly delicious, and many busy women bse © 
not the time for a regular bath in the morning, which are two point: 0 
favor of bathing at night. : 

And then, distressed maiden, do not be afraid of drinking water—2 | 
of us who can look back far enough can remember when oatmeal % - 
toast tea and all sorts of tea would be given to cool fevered lips, inst! © 
of pure water. Cold water, drunk when the system is not over-heaid 
is an aid in giving good color to the lips and a bright look to the eye 


i 
: 


A TRIBUTE TO A WOMAN. 


Women, more especially house-wives, cannot but feel proud of the tnt! . 
paid by Carlyle to the meniory of his wife and will be glad to know wis 
great man was willing to acknowledge the beauty of character that belorsal 
to her who was “allin all" to him. Carlyle, with all his greatness, ©-1 _ 
not have been a very agreeable man to live with—few dyspeptics are. but. 
his wife’s patience, sweetness of temper and never-tiring thoughtfuli* 
impressed even this rugged nature and made him glad to pay her tnt’ | 
even before her death. So much usually comes after death when it c+ | 
be appreciated, when a littie would have made happiness and joy in ib . 
He tells in a naive way that is wonderfully attractive, “ the first thing | 
ever heard about her was that she dressed well—an excellent gift cr § 
woman.” Now, all ye cavilers at woman dressing well, bow down bet - 
the wisdom of the man whom none disdains to call a being of intelle. | 

Wonderful must have been the tact and ability of Janie Welsh Cari) _ 
for her husband again says of her: ‘“ From the baking of the loaf or:*} | 


- darning of a stocking, up to comporting herself in the highest scene: 


most intricate emergencies, all was insight, veracity and graceful succe::. 
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: 
.. magine the author of the ‘French Revolution” gazing with mingled pride 
-. nd pleasure as his Janie made bread, churned butter or, in a time of emer- 
, ency, milked the cow! And this he did, only to say of her afterward that 
. whatever she had to do, she did it with a peculiar personal grace that gave 
; charm to the most prosaic details.” 

... Then how great her popularity as friend and counsellor with the friends, 
- nen of brains, who sought Carlyle in his Scottish home. One of the most 
- yomanly traits of her natare was shown when, at the time Leigh Hunt 
~wought them the news that a pension had been granted them, she jumped 
.. ip, threw both arms around his neck and kissed him! He went home and 
.. yrote to her the pretty poesy that will be remembered for many years: 


ae ** Jonny kissed me when we met, 
oe Jumping from the chair she sat in; 
Time, you thief, who love to get 

id Sweets your list, ut that in. 
aa seg ta weary, say sad; 
ue nae t health and wealth have missed me; 

y I'm growing old, but add— 

enny kissed me.” 


a : THE TEETH. 


_ Even in history some women are remembered because of the beauty of 
“heir teeth, or because of the lack of this beauty; while poets from time 
-- mmemorial have sung the praises of the pearls that gleamed between the 
-- oral lips. It is sometimes asserted that this generation trust the care of 
“heir teeth too much to the dentist and not enough to themselves. The 
‘ wonderful teeth, white, sound and regular, possessed by the African race, 
’-eem a direct contradiction of the necessity of caring for the teeth; and 


pe 
ber 


a 


aes 


. Hetzwa:—A pretty model by which to make up your ashes-of-roses 

“silk would be No. 7548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. A stylish trimming would 
be of brocade of the same color. Let your gloves match your dress. A 
suitable model for the black cashmere dress would be No. 75465, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Both models may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. 


MaG@DaLEN GreEY:—A stylish wedding costume would be one of olive 
satin de trimmed with olive brocade and made up after model No. 
1441, costing 1g. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. 
A cascade of café Languedoc lace ruching from the throat to the waist, and 
a ruche of the same lace, would constitute the necessary lingerte. Loose, 
long-wristed gloves of the same color as the dress are worn, and a para- 

~ fol of the same material as the costume, trimmed with Languedoc lace, 

_ 8 a stylish adjunct. The bonnet, a poke shape, should be of olive 

_, tough-and-ready straw, faced with the satin de Lyon and ornamented with 
a bunch of tips shading from olive to pate blue. 


. Mrs. Kittmg:—Neither refreshments nor cards are a necessity for a 
. quiet wedding. If cards are sent, however, it is customary to issue them 

two weeks before the day appointed. An appropriate travelling dress for 
. “aslender young lady with biue eyes and brown hair” would be one of 
_ seal-brown flannel or lady’s-cloth, made after modei No. 7521, price 1s. 3d. 
- or 30 cents. Brocade wili combine hardsomely with the black silk, and 
- the dress may be made up after modei No. 7548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
_ Both of these models may be seen in the May DELINEATOR A graceful 
_ model for a Summer silk would be No. 7493, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, and 
_ illustrated in the April DELINEATOR. We would not advise the use of the 

blue-and-white striped gauze for a wedding dresg; if the wedding be very 
» quet, the travelling dress will be perfectly suitable. 


A New Supscrippr:—A pretty and useful Summer hat for a boy of 

one year would be @ good-sized Leghorn, lined with soft white silk und 

- Ouamented with a twist of suk and three white ostrich tips or one long 

~ White plume. This could be worn sufficiently towards the front to shade 

. the eyes. There is seldom any difference between the clothing of tiny 

. boys and girls under two years of age. Combine dark brown silk with 

your cream bunting, as this will darken it sufficiently for day wear. A 

pretty model by which to make it up wouid be No. 7610, illustrated in this 
DELINBATOR and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


_ Corsets :—The enterprising corset firm of Warner Bros. have recently 

_ |troduced a new material for boning corsets cailed “coraline”. It is more 

_ pliable than whalebone and bends more readily with the movements of 
the body, so that a corset boned with it is easier to the wearer. Its prin- 
cipal advantage however, consists in its durability, as it is impossible for 
| lo break from any ordinary wear in the corset. Ladies, who have found 
every whalebone in their corset broken after only a few days’ wear, will 
*ppreciate the advantages of this substitute. It is meeting with a very 
large sale, and appears to be giving excellent satisfaction. 


“*= bg 


_Ixquisitive:—The emerald is significant of success in love, of faith, 
- ¥ictory and immortality, and is lucky to those born in June. The opal 
. brings good fortune to those born in October. To all others it is a symbol 
of inisfortune, though hope is also connected with it. The sardonyx is 
the symbol of marriage, bliss and unanimity, and is the special stone of 
those born in August. Remodel your seal-brown Summer silk after No. 


, ™498, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, which is pictured in the April DELINEATOR. 


yet, on a little questioning, you will find out that, unwittingly, they do take 
some care. For instance, they never drink liquids extremely hot or cold, 
so the enamel is preserved; they scorn a tooth-brush, but often carefully 
brush their teeth with a soft stick on the end of which a brush has been 
chewed. 

To keep the teeth in good condition, not only is the use of the brush 
necessary, but also the use of the tooth-pick, (which use, it is well to 
suggest, should be entirely confined to the dressing-room). After each 
meal, this should be made to do active service, and then the teeth should 
be brushed up and down and all around with a stiff brush and clear water. 
In Summer the water may be of the ordinary temperature, but in Winter 
it is best to have it slightly tepid. Ifa powder, paste or liquid be used for 
cleansing purposes, the teeth should be thoroughly cleaned with water 
afterwards, so that none of the particles may remain in the teeth, as they 
might eat away the enamel. If your gums are inclined to be tender, keep 
a bottle of tincture of myrrh on your toilet-table and rub them with that. 
It is effective and will leave a pleasant, refreshing taste in the mouth. 
The last thing at night, brush the teeth well with clear water, without 
powder. 

A recipe for a tooth powder, found in an old book and said to be in 
use and highly recommended ov the Hindoo women and prepared orig- 
inally by a French physician in ti:7 service of Hyder Ally, is as follows: 
“Purified charcoal, one ounce; red Peruvian bark, one ounce; sugar candy, 
half an ounce; camphor, half an ounce; sal ammoniac, two drachms; 
dragon’s blood, two drachms; gum mastic, two drachms; roach alum, two 
drachms; cream of tartar, two drachms; orris root, two drachms. Reduce 
the whole to an impalpable powder, and keep in a bottle with a glass 
stopper; a little being put in a box for daily use.” 


aan ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


VIRGINIA :—A pretty model for an organdy or Swiss basque, to be worn 


- with a silk skirt, would be No. 7484, price 1s. or 25 cents, and illustrated 


in the April DELINEATOR. A suitable method of arranging the hair, when 
the face is full and short, is to draw it on top of the head, twist in a loose 
coil and fasten it with an ornamental comb or pin. Black costumes are 
still largely worn. 

THYRA:—We should judge from the description that you mean toques, 
which are still worn by young ladies. Your silk is one of the numerous 
mahogany tints and would look well combined with cashmere, camel’s-hair 
or bayonnaise of the same shade, and made up after model No. 7493, illus- 
trated in the April DELINEATOR and costing Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 


I@NoRANCE:—If a gentleman express a desire to correspond with you, 
and there are no objections to his doing so, you may tell him in reply 
that you will be happy to hear from him. Yes, you should invite the gen- 
tleman to call again, if you wish it; otherwise, he has not the right to 
make a visit. The invitation is usually given in a casual way. 

Vent, Vidt:—A serviceable and stylish wrap, likely to remain in fashion 
for some time, would be one of black silk trimmed with jet and lace and 
made up after model No. 7482, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and which may 
be seen in the April DELINEATOR. 


JOSEPHINE:—You had better consult a physician in regard to the state 
of your complexion. A green vail is considered best for the eyes, but, so 
far as the complexion is concerned, the color makes little difference. Ifa 
hand is badly shaped, it can be made to look better by being well taken 
care of and kept immaculately clean. 

MyYRTLE:—We would suggest, as a dress for a quiet home-wedding, one 
of cream-colored mull, trimmed with Languedoc lace and made up after 
model No. 7456, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the March 


DELINEATOR. Have your black silk all of the same material, and trim it 
with jet passementerte and fringe. Lace mitts will be very generally 
worn. 


ALICE GREY :—If your hair is only to your shoulders, comb it up and 
arrange it in a French twist, fastening it on top with a fancy comb ora 
ribbon bow. 


A CounTRY SUBSCRIBER:—-It is safe to predict that bunting will be 
largely worn this season. 


M. J. C.:—Both of the changeable silks are sufficiently in style to make 
up effectively. Combine the blue and mahogany brocade with blue ailk, 
and make up after model No. 7548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Wear the 
plain chené silk over a black velvet skirt, as proposed. <A suitable model 
for it as a polonaise will be No. 7526, price 1s. 3d or 30 cents. Both 
models mentioned may be secn in the May DELINEATOR. : 

EvILo :—Combine an inexpensive quality of plain black silk with your 
black-striped goods, acd make up after model No. 7493, illustrated in the 
April DELINEaTOR, and costing Is. 6d. or 35 cents. 

ABIGAIL :—Combine plain blue silk with your blue plaid silk, and black 
satin or brocade with your black bunting.’ 

FIDELE:—We would suggest piping your seal-brown silk with écru, 
instead of cardinal. The combination of dark blue with your light blue 
silk would only tend to make it look lighter; instead, use a steel gray or 
light havane. Balayeuses.are placed on short)as well as*long dresses. 
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E. M. M.:—The following is said to be a good method of washing 
silk articles. Lay the articles upon a clean, smooth table. Soap a flannel 
well, after it has been made just wet, and no more, with lukewarm water. 
Then rub the surface of the silk one way, being sure that the rubbing is 
even. When the dirt has disappeared, the soap must be washed off with 
a sponge wet with cold water. As soon as one side is finished, the other 
must be washed in precisely the same manner. Let it be understood that 
not more of either surface must be done at a time than can be spread per- 
fectly flat upon the table and the hand can conveniently reach, and that 
the soap must be sponged off one portion before the soaped flannel is 
applied to another. When the washing is completed, hang the articles 
on a linen-horse in the shade. To iron washed silk with a hot iron will 
certainly spoil its appearance. One of a moderate heat should be used, 
and a sheet of thin paper should be interposed between it and the silk. 


A New SvusscrIBER :—A suitable wrap would be one made of black 
cashmere after model No. 7482, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated 
in the April DELINEATOR. Fringe, lace or plain silk folds would be appro- 
priate as trimming. 


MARIE:—We do not think a hood would be desirable on a riding habit. 
A cap, made of velvet and ornamented with a long plume and buckle, 
would be picturesque and pretty for riding. 


Dora:—Any substance, sufficientl:; powerful to turn the hair white, 
would, we fear, be injurious, and so we cannot recommend such an article. 
Any first-class dealer in hair can give you the information desired. 


A STRANGER:—The fringe may be used with good effect on the mouse- 
colored silk, and desirable models by which to renovate the dress would 
be skirt No. 7524, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 
7562, price ls. or 25 cents. Instead of a coat, why not have a wrap of 
the silk trimmed with fringe and made up after model No. 7539, price 
ls. or 25 cents? All the models mentioned may be scen in the May 
DELINEATOR. 


Laura W.:—Suitable costumes for a “quiet Summer resort, where the 
amusement will be boating, bathing and dancing,” will be those that will 
look well and yet endure the caresses of the salt air. For day-wear, flan- 
nel suits will not only be found most useful, but also most stylish. Dark 
green, blue, brown and gray are colors to be commended in flannels. For 
evening wear, toilettes of light tinted bunting trimmed with inexpensive 
lace and ribbon, and alternating with Jawn or muslin dresses, will give 
sufficient variety. 


ManpaTa:—A suitable model for the black silk, necessitating no other 
material, is No. 7493, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. Your black sash will look 
very well with your wine-colored cloth dress. A stylish model for the 
polonaise is No. 7490, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Both models may be 
seen in the April DELINEATOR. 


X.:—Doylies are small colored napkins intended to be used when ealing 
fruit. 


A SUBSCRIBER :—Combine pale blue bunting with your striped blue silk, 
and make it up after model No. 7456, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and 
illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. White costumes will be very fash- 
ionable during the coming season. It is only necessary for a lady to bow 
when a gentleman is introduced to her. If sitting, she need not rise. 


May :—Use ribbon of the shade of the lighter material on your costume 
of two shades of brown. The satin will trim your silk dress very nicely, 


S. D. C.:—Make your combination dress of crimson and black after 
model No. 7648, which costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents, and is pictured in the 
May DEeLINEaTOR. Design your cashmere dress after model No. 7493, 
illustrated in the April DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


P. M. H. -—A stylish model for your black cashmere and satin would 
be No. 7548, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the May DELin- 
FaTOR. For your Summer silk, a graceful design would be No. 7493 
which costs 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, and ia pictured in the April DELINEATOR 


Rosy CHEEKS:—A wash made of borax and water is said to be very 
efficacious in removing “‘comedones,” It should be applied to the face at 
night. 

Country GirL:—A freckle-lotion, highly recommended, is prepared 
by mixing two ounces of blanched almonds, eight ounces of rose water 
and eight ounces of orange-flower water. Make an emulsion, strain, 
and add one drachm of sal ammoniac and two drachms of simple tincture 
of benzine. Apply before retiring. 


MARIE:—The following is said to be a good receipt for increasing the 
growth of the eye-lashes: Mix five grains of sulphale of quinine with one 
ounce of sweet almond oil. Apply to the roots with the finest sable pencil. 
Great care must be exercised, or the eye will be irritated. Oatmeal in the 
water used for washing is said to smooth and whiten the complexion. 


FANNIE:—A French hem is turned overon the right side and blind- 
stitched to position. 


Katr:—Your lavender-and-white striped silk is pretty and suitable for 
you. If you have enough material. trim with that; if not, use plain 
lavender silk. Brocade or velvet will make it look too heavy. A girlish 
and pretty model is No. 7503, price 1s. or 25 cents, and which may be 
seen in the April DELINEATOR. 


MINETTE:—Having a clear complexion, brown hair and eyes, you can 
wear almost any color to good advantage. It will be best, however, to 
avoid the light tints of lavender, yellow and pink. Pearls, rubies, sap- 
phires, emeralds, indeed, any of the precious stones, are considered suitable 
for an engagement ring. Those most in style show a diamond in con- 
juuction with two other stones, usually an emerald and a ruby. 


Win Rose:—The hostess rises as a signal to adjourm to the | | 
room, after she has noticed that all her guests have finished their dinn:: © 
Gloves are resumed after leaving the table. 

sometimes worn. 


White satin cravats = | 
IenoraAMUS:—‘'To use an umbrella” is a perfectly correct express: 
i 


and signifies its usage as a means of protection from rain or sun. 


E. A. G.:—Pink is most becoming to the brunette, a lack of color::: 
characterizing the blonde who wears it. The brunette, who has a cl 
complexion, even if it is dark, may wear light blue with perfect propr:c:: 
navy blue being much more trying to her style. 

A Constant READER:—Cream-white cashmere, trimmed with Lanzy. 
doc or Mirecourt lace and white satin ribbon, would make a chants: 
wedding dress. Illusion is preferred for vails, and the usual length :: 
from one yard and a-half to three yards; the vail always reaching to «'- 
edge of the bride’s dress. Black silk, combined with satin de Lyon 21. 
trimmed with jet and lace, would make a handsome visiting dress; whi: 
a dark brown, green or gray flannel would be suitable for travelling. 


Daisy TECKER:—You are none too stout to wear a shirred basque 
blonde, with ‘‘a perfect complexion, golden hair and gray eyes,” had b-: 
avoid light pink, yellow and very pale blue, as these colors will tend = 
make her eyes appear lusterless. 

A. L. L.:—In applying trimmings of silk, a preference is given to blis:. 
stitching them on. Trim the black cashmere for the elderly lady w.: 
plain black silk, and make up after model No. 7488, price ls. 3d. or 34: 
cents, and illustrated in the April DELINEATOR. 


J. B. M.:—Colored napery is used at breakfast and tea, and also wher! 
luncheon is served. At dinner, colored napkins are brought on with fru 
which is liable to stain fine white napery. | 

F, CoLpcrn:—Your letter was received too late to answer in the ms: '_ 
azine desired. Sleeveless jackets are very little worn, and, instead. ve 
would suggest one of the small wraps which have recently been il:+.- 
trated in the DELINEATOR and which are so much in vogue. Mohair - 
seldom seen. ; 


K. A. L.:—We would advise combining lady’s-cloth or cashmere of the : * 
game tint with your silk, which is a good livery shade and likely to tx 
becoming. Asa model, No. 7548 will be found stylish. This pattern ou 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and is illustrated in the May DELINEATOR. 


Mrs. L. B.:—The black material will be suitable for a miss of sirtee. — 
and would be stylish combined with old-gold and black silk-and-wo' | 
goods, and made up after skirt model No. 7544, price ls. 3d. or 30 cere. 
in conjunction with blouse model No. 7543, price 1s. or 25 cents. Bes 
models may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. 


V. A. B.:—A stylish trimming for your blue cashmere will be biue 
Surah or blue satin de Lyon. 


CLINTON:—Combine gray Summer cashmere with your gray material — 
and make it up after model No. 7648, illustrated in the May DELINEATOR - 
and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Use black satin de Lyon in combina: | 
with your black-and-white Summer silk. 


ANXious SUBSCRIBER:—Velvet skirts will be worn during the cominz — 
season. A fashionable silk wedding dress would be one of French gry. _ 
and with this it would be unnecessary to wear a vail. The groom's gre 
match those of the bride. Morning weddings seem to be preferred jut — 
now. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—A pretty cover for the top of your center-table woult 
be one of dark gray felt, with a broad hem, having a bordering of dark ro! ~ 
felt set on above it. If you can embroider in crewels, a good effect wil — 
be obtained by ornamenting the bordering in this way. 

H. C.:—Unless the material is very thin, sleeves are not corded i. - 
Jet, lace and passementerie are the preferred trimmings for black sik - 
dresses. iy 

LittLE JEANE:—Pure white is specially fashionable this Summer; 3 ~ 
for the little maiden who is nine years old, we would suggest asatey ~ 
nice dress one of white mull trimmed with Valenciennes lace and msie 
up after model No. 7515, illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costing 
1s. or 25 cents. If blue is a favorite color with you, ribbon bows of thi! 
tint may be arranged on the costume and will add much to its appearance 


Nina:—Dark brown would be more becoming than gray to one with © 
“light brown hair, dark complexion, hazel eyes and full red lips.” Neutnl 
tints are best worn by those with decided coloring in the hair and eyes 


A LitTLE VERMONTER:—A girl, with chestnut-colored hair, light blu’ 
eyes and a pale complexion, may wear all shades of scarlet, dark blue _ 
seal-brown, botile-green and dark gray. Very light shades and all tone 
of lavender and yellow are best avoided. Suggestions in regard to array 
ing the hair will be found in other answers in this column. 


PEARLE :—School-girls of fourteen not only wear black dresses pip 
with bright colors, but frequently all black costumes, so that it will 
perfectly proper for you to have a black cashmere piped with corn-colun 
silk. 


BLUE-BELL :—Black silk and brocade, made up after model No. THe. 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the May DxLIngaToR, would 
be a stylish and effective costume. 


Lova Hit:—It will be best, and you will then be certait of the ret + 
if vou have your fichu cleaned by a professional scourer. 

RoseE-BUD :—Lemon-juice is said to remove freckles permanently. |! 
should be applied with a camel's-hair brush on each one, until it fade 
away. It is certainly soothing and whitening/in its effect on the skin 
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~K. F. B:—The dress would be very stylish if made entirely of satin de 


"®t yon, and would tend to make you appear more slender than if it were 
"<:ymbined with brocade. A pretty model, which will suit your form, 
‘guild be No. 7548, illustrated in the May DeLINEaToR and costing ls. 3d. 
¢30 cents. 
“> Hattrg:—Surah silk will combine well with your black poplin, and a 
"Sa: ylish model would be No. 7545, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. This model 
“nay be seen in the May DELINEaToR. 
t-a- NeLua:—Use jet fringe on your black dress, in connection with the 
#izyback velvet. A shirred Swiss hat will be pretty for your year-old baby 
uring the warm weather. People with hair or eyes not decidedly dark 
+, hould avoid all dull or neutral tints, wearing those that will throw 4 
r:-. ecided tint. Still, as you have rosy cheeks, it will be best to also avoid 
y:- ardinal and the various shades of yellow. 


jaz. “Dictionary ”:—In answer to your inquiry in reference to the size and 
‘vz ind of book mentioned in our advertising columns as the ‘“ American 
=:r-opular Dictionary ”, we can say that it is seven inches long, five inches 
te.-vide and one and a-half inches thick and, being nicely bound and lettered, 
»j..3 Wel worth the price asked for it. 
x;y. Bessis:—Combine your striped silk with dark heliotrope, the shade 
jag hat ig most conspicuous in it. An inexpensive quality of silk may be 
otten, or a fine bunting. A pretty model would be No. 7548, price 
..,, 8 3d. or 30 cents. This is illustrated in the May DELINEaToR. A suit- 
~ ‘ble model for a cashmere dress, intended to be worn by an elderly lady, 
-.,,,tould be No. 7488, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in the April 
"> DRLINEA TOR. 
_.. “Green Eyes,” mourns that her eyes are “deeply, darkly, desperately ’’ 
me *-geen, and while possessing complexion, hair, mouth, teeth, lashes and 
**< ows on which she is complimented, regrets much the color of her eyes 
nd wants to know what sort of an evening dress she shall have. Being 
‘<r oung, we would suggest for her a white mull made after model No. 7456, 
wtuwice ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. Lace 
ins: —Languedoc will be the best—is the most suitable garniture, and Nile 
«or: geen ribbons will also be pretty and girlish. ‘‘ Green Eyes” need not 
egret the color of her orbs, of which, indeed, she may be rather vain, as 
ov. soets rave over them and call them “ opalescent eyes ”. 


st. Sana:—Make your black bunting by akirt model No. 7542, price 1s. 3d- 
=) “st 30 cents, combined with basque model No. 7562, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
usu. four lace will trim very nicely, and a good effect will be obtained by 
', 4, ,Mlacing a cascade of it down one side of the skirt. The models mentioned 
jy: ay be seen in the May DgLINzaToR. 
nyu AN Op Scpsoriper, Shertdan:—Combine brown silk with your light 
j:zigrown goods. It is a silk-and-wool mixture of the same character as the 
naterial known as “ Japanese silk”. A suitable model by which to make 
ate? up would be No. 7545, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in the May 
“ DeutvgaTor. Jet, steel and lace are fashionable trimmings for black silk 
Costumes. 
e }y,, CORAL Morton :—A polonaise of wine-colored Surah would be pretty 
;,,, Over your velvet skirt. The material is not very expensive, and the velvet 
*”*-is pretty enough to justify the use of it. A suitable model for the 
| ‘sean is No. 7526, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the May 
<<< DELINEATOR. A wine-colored rough-and-ready Bernhardt hat, trimmed with 
tc & Searf of the Surah, under-faced with it also, and haviag for further orna- 
- “@entahon one wine-colored and two old-gold silk pompons, would match 
:¢) "your costume nicely and be becoming to a brunette. 


_ i W. D.:—Your black-and-white plaid will look very well combined 
ne with black bunting or cashmere, and made up after model No. 7548, cost- 


7ing la, 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in the May DeLinzaToR. 

m+ LR. S:—Newport ties and three-quarter hose will be suitable for a 
boy of three years. At the same time, full-length stockings are considered 
**'" Wore sensible and fashionable for children of that age. 


“*" Mato :—Make up the black-and-white striped silk for your little girl of 
light years after model No. 7516, and trim it with pipings of blue silk. 
te > This pattern costs ls. or 25 cents. For your boy of two years and a-half, 
-*'*' Make a costume of white piqué, trimmed with Hamburg embroidery or 
:<*- Torchon lace, after model No. 7559, price 10d. or 20 cents. Both the 
i%t Models mentioned may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. 

".. Westgrew Girt:—For the cure of pimples, the following recipe is said 
** "to be efficacious :—Make a paste of thirty-six grains of bi-carbonate of 
ty cv Woda, one drachm of glycerine and one ounce of spermaceti ointment. 
“ne. Rub iton the face, and let it remain for a quarter of an hour, and then, 
fies’ WIth & soft cloth, wipe off all but a slight film. It is not considered stylish 
aie to wear the hair hanging down the back in one plait; coil it instead, and 
ies with a fancy hair-pin. A blue flannel costume, made after model 
“jc 71 1821, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the May DELINzaTor, 
- will be found a stylish and becoming travelling suit. 

2  . M H.:—Combine dark gray Surah with your light-gray silk-and- 
er Wool mixture, and make it up after model No. 7548, illustrated in the May 
ne Deuygator and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. : 

Se A MorHER:—A pretty jacket for your boy of four years would be one of 
~  @rk brown flannel, trimmed with Russian Jace and made up after model 
ae No. 7519, which costs 7d. or 15 cents, and is pictured in the May 
jew LINEATOR. For his best dresses, white piqué, trimmed with embroidery 
“~" O coarse laces, will be most stylish. It is perfectly proper for a boy to 
_ Wear an apron; a model for one is No. 7564, pictured in the May 
x” YELUNEATOR and costing 7d. or 15 cents. A stylish hat would be a large- 
« brimmed sailor of cream-colored rough-and-ready straw, faced with brown 
«+7 “Ufa ana ornamented with a band of Surah and two or three brown tips. 
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Tr :—Handkerchief bags are still fashionable, either embroidered or 
hand-painted. We would not advise any one to use belladonna for 
brightening the eyes, and decline to give you the directions for so doing. 
A polish is given to the nails by first washing thoroughly with warm 
water and soap, and then rubbing them with equal parts of cinnabar and 
emery, and afterwards with oil of bitter almonds. 


A SUBSCRIBER:—If you wish to refuse the escort of a gentleman, have 
the kindly excuse to offer that you have made a previous engagement. 


FLossy:—Combine black satin de Lyon of an inexpensive quality with 
your black-and-white striped silk. Itis a pattern still in vogue. By using © 
skirt model No. 7524, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, economy may be practised, 
as the satin de Lyon need not extend all the way up the skirt. A pretty 
coat-model to combine with this is No. 7566, price ls. or 25 cents. 
Both models may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. 


T. L. M.:—Trim your black silk sack with frills of black lace, make it 
fit nicely to the figure and, if it be very long, shorten it a little. The lace 
will tend to make it appear in later style. Have cuffs, collar and laveuse 
facings of black on your black-and-white striped silk that is to be worn over 
a black velvet skirt. 


Moss-RoseE:—The models you suggest for your brown-and-white Sum- 
mer silk are very good, and we would suggest trimming it with the same 
and omitting the cords, which would look heavy on so light a silk. Blind- 
stitch the hems down the fronts of the basque. The pale gray bunting or 
the light Summer silk would be pretty to wear at the commencement. 
Sleeves are very seldom corded. 


Rustio:—Trim your black silk with jet passementerie and black lace, 
and make it up after model No. 7447, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, and illus- 
trated in the March DELINEATOR. 


AN OLD SUBSCRIBER :—By looking through the directory of any large 
city, you will probably find the name and address of a numismatist. If 
not, apply to some of the large historical societies for information. 


AN ENQUIRER:—Dark velvet and satin skirts will be worn during the 
coming season with over-dresses of lighter fabrics and of contrasting colors. 


Mrs. M. E. E.:—Combine black satin with your gray and black silk, 
and make it up after costume model No. 7545, illustrated in the May 
DELINEATOR and costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

N. R.:—A gentleman may ask the privilege of writing to a young lady 
friend and express the hope that she will answer, but he should open the 
correspendence. 


E. E.:—Black silk and plush make a very good combination. Combine 
black bunting with the old black silk. Surah silkis used for trimming 
cashmere. 


C. S. H.:—It is safe to predict that wine color will be fashionable for 
some time to come. Trim the cashmere with black Surah or plain black 
silk. Black velvet makes pretty and picturesque suits for boys, and avail- 
able models by which to make up. your velvet for the boy of five years are 
pants No. 7435, price 5d. or 10 cents, with vest No. 7431, price 5d. or 10 
cents, and jacket No. 7432, price 7d. or 15 cents. All of these models may 
be seen in the March DELINEATOR. 


W. A. E.:—For the lady with fair complexion, bnght color and golden 
hair, we would suggest as a costume suitable for travelling, sea-side or 
mountain wear, one of dark Lincoln-green flannel, made up after model 
No. 7520, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. ith this, she could wear a hat of 
dark green rough-and-ready straw, trimmed with a scarf of Madras plaid. 
For the lady who is pale, with light blue eyes and light brown hair, a be- 
coming costume would be one of dark seal-brown flannel, made up after 
model No. 7532, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. The hat to go with this suit 
would be of dark brown straw garnitured with cardinal Surah. by which 
a dash of coloring would be thrown into the pale face. Both the models 
mentioned may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. 


ADDIE A.:—We would suggest combining brown silk with your gray- 
and-brown mixed goods. Suitable models for the costume for a girl of 
sixteen would be skirt No. 7544, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with 
blouse model No. 7543, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both models may be seen 
in the May DELINEATOR. 


Lizzigz:—Trim your mahogany-colored silk with broeade of the same. 
shade, and make it up after model No. 7548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and 
illustrated in the May DELINEaTorR. Your sample of novelty goods, show- 
ing gray, cardinal and yellow, is very pretty and would uppropriately trim — 
a gray dress of the shade most conspicuous in it. A set of handkerchiefs. 
would be a very nice present for your gentlemen friend. All white, and 
of linen hemstitched, with the monogram embroidered in plain white, 
would, we think, be preferable to those with colored borders. 


NEw SvuBSCRIBER :—Curtain each window with scrim of an écru tint and 
trimmed with antique lace. Drape the curtains with mbbon of the same 
hue or with broad bands of the “scrim”. Felt in the various shades 
popular for such purposes, as well as fine flannel, is used for making piano- 
covers. A broad bordering of the same material, but of a contrasting 
color, is the only decoration applied. A gray one has a border of navy- 
blue, a cardinal one displays a border of sulphur, while an écru one shows 
an edging of cardinal. 


A SunscriBER:—For suggestions as to the bov’s costume, see answer to 
Mrs. E. V. R. in this department. Trim your cream-colored bunting with 
Languedoc lace, and make it up after model No. 7610, price 1s. 3d. or 30 
cents, and illustrated in this DELINEATOR. A stylish wrap would be one 
of black satin de Lyon, trimmed with jet and lace, and made up after model. 
No. 7539, illustrated in the May DELINEATOR and costing 1s. or 25 cents. 
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HELENAa:—Trim your light silk with satin de Lyon of the same shade, 
and make it up after model No. 7447, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illus- 
trated in the March DELINEATOR. Let your gloves match your dress in 
color. Make the cashmere dress for the elderly lady after model No. 7488, 
pictured in the April DELINEATOR. The price of this model is ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. Trim with bands of black silk. 


E. D. F.:—Dark cardinal will be found to look best with peacock blue. 
Of the neutral tints, the shade known as “mode” also looks well with it. 


E. L.:—Black shoes, stockings and gloves could be worn with a cos- 
tume of black velvet and mull, and would be in very good taste. Langue- 
doc lace would trim such a costume with good effect. Do not line the 
mull over-dress. <A balayeuse of the lace would look well around the 
velvet skirt. 


ApatR, Jl.:—Your gray, silky material will combine well with plain 
black silk or cashmere of a darker shade of gray. 

Pansy Foss:—Make your black, figured material up after model No. 
7545, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Then, as you have sufficient material, 
make a wrap like model No. 7527 and trim it with fringe or lace. This 
pattern will cost you 74. or 15 cents. Both models may be seen in the 
May DELINEATOR. Combine a darker shade of the same color with your 
écru material. 

Your Otp SUBSORIBER’—We would suggest the use of some Roman- 
striped silk for trimming the myrtle-green silk. It is newer than fringe 
and will not be any more expensive. A suitable model by which to make 
this costume is No. 7548, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the 
May DELINEaTOR. A stylish model for the heavy black silk costume, and 
one calculated to show the beauty of the material, is No. 744%, price 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in the March DELINRATOR. 


Pansy:—Combine your brown bayadere-striped silk with plain brown 
cashmere. A stylish model would be No. 7447, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
and illustrated in the March DELINEATOR. 


VERY ANxI0U8:—Samples of the dress goods desired are often sent by 
dry-goods houses on application by mail, without any charge. 

Teta :—Nun’s-vailing is usually trimmed with lace; Languedoc, Mire- 
court, point d Aurillac and Carrickmacross offering a selection. Surah silk 
would trim a demi-mourning bonnet very effectively. 


Mamma :—Let your little boy wear navy-blue stockings with his navy- 
blue suit, and the little girl, cardinal stockings with her seal-brown cos- 
tume. , 


W. ©. D.:—Your cream-colored bunting would look very nice over a 
black velvet skirt. Cascades, formed of cafe Languedoc lace and straight 
loops of cream-colored satin ribbon, will form an effective but inexpensive 
trimming. A pretty model for your Summer silk would be No. 7493, 
Wustrated in the April DELINRATOR and costing 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


Franc C.:—Try steaming your black satin and pressing it on the wrong 
side. This has been known to remove wrinkles of long standing. 


TRAVELLING SWINDLERS. 


Letters, recently received, call our attention to the nefarious pro- 
ceedings of a certain party or parties, who, under the pretense of 
acting as our authorized agent or agents, have swindled a number of 
people in different parts of the States of Missouri and Kansas. 
These operations have probably been conducted by one individual, 


' passing under a variety of names, some of which we repeat here 


with the hope that one or the other of them may indicate the 
swindler’s whereabouts to some public-spirited citizen, who will 
promptly bring him to justice. 

In East Lynne, Mo., the name he assumed was that of R. O. Custy; 
in Rich Hill, in the same State, it was S.“O. Caskin; in Appleton 
City, Mo., it was A. 8S. Henderson; in Knob Noster, Mo., it was 
R. A. Baker; in St. Louis, it was Arlington, Cameron, Roderick, 
Cramer, etc., showing a fertility of invention that would have been 
more worthily employed in some more honorable oocupation. 
Notices of his operations have been received from Blue Rapids, 
Wakefield, Sabetha, Waurego, Council Grove, Wellsville, Edgerton, 
‘Osawatomie, Lawrence and a number of other places in the State 
of Kansas, where he has assumed the names of R. A. Lock, 
J. R. Long, A. 8. Avery, H. Littlefield, and O. J. Carter. 

We have no travelling agent by any of the names mentioned in 
the above list, and, as it is extremely probable that the impostor is 
still pursuing his criminal career in the same or other Western 
or Southwestern States, we wish to direct public attention to 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Mrs, E. V. R.:—We acarcely think that your material would cr }- 
well, but would suggest instead that you combine it with black cashmen. 
and make it after model No. 7648, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. A pret: 
costume for your boy would be one of white piqué, trimmed with embrs 


dery and made up after model No. 7559, price 10d. or 20 cents. Instrz' 
of making drawers for their wee boys, many mothers make knee-breed. - 
of piqué, and this obviates the necessity of wearing skirts. If colun 
goods are preferred, the same may be developed in navy-blue flannel « 
cloth and then the knee-breeches will be of the same material Bu 
models mentioned may be seen in the May DELINEATOR. Your hax. 
writing is legible and lady-like. 

Lucy ANN:—Plain brown silk or cashmere would combine well wiu: 
you brown-striped silk, and a stylish model would be skirt No. 752: 
price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, in conjunction with basque model Noa 736i, 
price ls. or 25 cents. Both models are illustrated in the May Ds.r- 
EATOR. 


Aw OLD SUBSCRIBER :——Combine black brocade with your black silk, az 
make it up after model No. 7447, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrsu 
in the March DELINEaToR. Surah silk will trim the black ceshmer 
fashionably, and, when made up by model No. 7548, illustrated in t: 
May DELINEATOR, it will be a stylish and becoming costume. The paue-. 
will cost you 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Soft waves are more generally wa. 
then flat curls, and coils, low and loose, are more in vogue than chatelsiz: ]"” 

raids. 

BLossom:—A young lady, with dark brown eyes and hair and a far 
skin, is blessed among women, for she can wear all colors, save those ir- 
tense yellows and reds which are only intended for perfect brunettes. The 
hair is frequently worn low on the neck in a soft coil, that is neither plaitai 
nor twisted, but simply coiled and fastened with an ornamental hair-pin 


JERUSHA:—Your blue-and-black striped goods will combine nicely wit! 
blue or black bunting. A good effect would be produced by making i: |: 
up after model No. 7447, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in te 
March DELINEATOR. : 

SUBSCRIBER:—As you can paint, a charming birthday present for: 
gentleman friend would be a tiny screen of olive satin, with cardinal py- 
pies upon it, mounted on a little brass stand. Such articles are ver 
ornamental, and gentlemen find them particularly convenient in toning te 
light for reading purposes. 


Prtna:—As you are very fair, we would suggest beliotrope to combirz * 
with your cream-colored material. Wear as much lace as you can wit) ;~ 
the costume, and let your corsage bouquet be of lilacs and deep, yellor | 
primroses. 7 

ELLA WEED :—“ Ouida” is pronounced “ Wee-da”. The m 
which you speak is considered of good standing and can, without dosh 
be procured in the city where it is published. Black and white are nx 
considered colors. Put your cardinal plume ona yellow straw hat; u& 
combination is very fashionable, and will doubtless be becoming. 
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his methods, warning everybody to beware of his operations 
This is by no means the first time that we have found it necessar] 
to call general attention to the schemes of pretended canvassers; ' 
nor are we surprised that people are at times victimized by ther — 
specious manners and oily tongues. More than once have unauthor- 
ized parties been discovered obtaining money by the fraudulent st (_ 
of our publications, the fictitious establishment of agencies for te 
sale of our patterns, etc., etc; and more than once have we called | 
attention to the fact of their operations and had them summarily 
brought to the bar of justice. For the benefit of the public, there ; 
fore, we deem it advisable to repeat here the statements made 10 
this magazine on former similar occasions. j " 
We wish, then, to state emphatically, that, though our authorize! Fr 
representatives are to be encountered in all parts of the country, | 
there is no one of them who is not at all times able to produe — 
abundant evidence of his authority to transact business for our *' 
house. When a request for this evidence is made by people with j, 
whom they wish to transact business, it will be promptly met ins : 
courteous and satisfactory manner. Our travelling agents are al 
gentlemen, and, with the credentials in their possession, are pre 
to meet an investigation of their right to do business for us, at the |: 
hands of a justice of the peace or other duly qualified magistrate 
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‘BALI'S HEALTH PRESERVING Tha Hebeling Shirring and Gathering Machin 
: ' March 1, 1880.) 
. The on] tai in the world that makes the Hand- 
oF CORS ET = Runni ee ae Practical and Perfect in 
Something Entirely New ation. “Boing eof material; such as sis, 
BY an of fine Satins, Velvets, re hmeres, Wh 
which al- with one or two rows of stitching at the same me 


Work more regular and beautiful than can be done 
by hand. Shirrs or gathers adjusted full or scant by 
drawing thread same as hand work. Will do the wor 
of ten or fifteen hands. For Machines or information 
in regard to the business, address 


Recommended by y Our best HEBERLING B. 8. 8. nergy B CO. 
1 eee aie te ch na J. B. LONG, 42 and 44 Madison St, Ck 8t. rete Iil., I, Gen’ 
Corset Co. ~/67 Was a Western Agt. I. A. KINGSB see mas 
“MONEY REFUNDED $1 $170. Lady Canvassing New York, Geni Agt. for Btateof NY 
parts of fou . 
‘The Bliss Automatlo Dress Plater THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
ce BEST! HENRY WARD BEECHER 
© ether until you have seen it. 
, Re tande of Testimonials recetved. LYMAN ABBOTT, } Burros 
sity sia we any place in the, United States and Canada for $1.00 ee 
"BLISS BROTHERS, Pittsfield, Mass. CoP Se perce per 
Se ee ee a DAILY. PAPER: A CHILD’S PAPER. 
| ) A WEEKLY PAPER. A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 
E. B UTTERICK & CO. S A FAMILY PAPER. A LITERARY PAPER. 


2 — 5 It Publishes Every Week 
4 g A Synopsis oF THE Last WEEK’s News interpreted by the Editors. 


A SELECTION OF CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES, by the best writers in the country. 
Comprising a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, | Home Taxes on Cookery, Nursing and the care of the Home, by such writers as Mrs. Henry 
(Stuc, 19224 inches), Ward Beecher and Marion Harland. 
wedi & wee eosniiinte puseeircine ov Ais Fan A SERMON oR LectuRE Room TaLkK by Henry Ward Beecher. 
’ A Sunpayr-Scnoot Lesson by Lyman Abbott and Mrs. W. F. Crafta. 
Latest Styles for Boys’ Clothes. 


A TEN-MINUTE SERMON TO CHILDREN for Sunday afternoon reading at home. 
A Goop Youne Fo.iks’ Srory. 


Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., 


or 1s. 6d. | AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK, a which a Mae aah nae letters eR ROLES the Child eg of the paper, 


| besides BOOK REVIEWS, F 
- One Year's Subseription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., INQUIRING YRIENDS CORRES PONDENCE, Evo ., Ere. 
or 2s. 6d. 
INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Among the Speeial Articles soon to be published are the following: 
forwarded from our New York Office, are | wonr Papers on the of Children; viz., Seeds of Crusliy and Fear, Burnt Children, 4 Victory of Love 
post-pal a; pe charges for gone Wig and Ocoupation for Entidren, by int H., aber: of “ A Century of Dishonor.” ¥ 
pc A odor} Two Scars on the Safety.and Hapfuiness of Faith by the Rev. Phillips Brooks, D. a 
Remittances, poesible, send y Drag Thoughts for Silent Hours; including A Lesson aia Feast, by the Rev. J. H. Vincen Hone ae of the 
"oot bes Money Mordor Do jpg sa SO era. by th the Rev. Ray Palmer, D. D., Lessons of 7. Temptation, by the Rev. Weplan sl 
a letter without regietering it. SroRIES AND SKETCHES: including The Zhe Quiet Scholar. by by Sarah O. Jewett, Kerliny, by ets : C. Wyeth, 
aTanny by Helen Campbell, tle Club, by Emily Huntington Miller. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Begeont St., London, W.}3 
or 555 Broadway, New York. 


Tumnus: per annum, $8. To Clergymen, $2.50. Sample Copies Free. 
Address THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 22 Washington Square, N. Y. 


Ga" Sample Copies mailed Free upon application. 
ARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. Worsted Cross-Stitch Patterns. 


‘ alert niltahelad > been fully tested and indorsed 
(pe i of hoeebeeper Wane Garces ough is have i om alo: Als BOOK Belay dey incialing, Patera Liang i rowan Bide h Toilet 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, "Seah, has asin, Rone sions Dog sors, ag” Cal” owe nas an oe 
ches or t for 5 


No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. ovat post pald. F. INGALLS, Box B, Lynn, Mass. 


Special Rates for Packages of Patterns. 


On orders for Packaers of Patterns, the following diecounts will be allowed; but the entire amount 
must be ordered at one time. In ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 


Om receipt of 123s., or $3.00, we will allow a selection of 16s., or $4.00, 
in Patterns. 
On receipt of £1., or $5.00, 7 will allow a selection of £1. 8s., or $7.00, 
in Patterns. 
Om receipt of £2., or $10.00, we will allow a selection of £3., or $15.00, 
in Patterus. 
Patterne, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcele-Delivery or Express charge 8 we cannot 
In making remittances, if possible, send Ay Draft or Post-Office Money Order. o not risk m aay ip 


a Letter with thout ogimerng | Postage-Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomination, sent to us by Mail, 
will be accepted as Cash. Bo net remit Three-Cent Stamps. if you can conveniently do otherwiee. 


E. BUTTERICK & 00.,171 to 177 Regent St., London; or 556 Broadway, New York. 3 . 
; : The World Musical Album. 
4. / PIECES OF POPULAR uUSIC FOR 21C,) Absolutely Pure. 
We have secured an immense stock of Choice Music at an extraordinary low price, and at our price it is| Made of Gra 


and Bicarbonate Soda. 
the greatest bargain ever offered. The Music, if bought separately in sheet form at the Music Store, would | Contains nothing ¢ ery ao Fan weight. Forfeited 
| cost over Fourteen Dollars. We have the Forty-Seven Pieces nicely bound in book | if not as represented. AU other have filling. 
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form, and will send the entire lot by mail for Twenty-One Cents, or Three Lots for ited Teat to detect filling, tree by mail. Sold in cans only. 
Cents. Send your order at once  Postage- gy taken. Valuable eatalogne of Agents’ good . Hanvorp, Syracuse, N. Y. 
WORLD HMANUFACTUBING COMPANY, 128 Nassau Btroct Now’ %o York. er” A ee fan? emia’ 60 cents, to any address, 
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THE DELINEATOR.— 


BISCOTI he 


FOOD for CHILDREN and INVAEL 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSET. |THE DINGEE & CONARD CO’S 


Boned with a New Material, BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


‘Glycerine Sans Pareil, Hair Ten 
called Coraline, which is ; TRADE-MARE, = 5 
ca A vastly superior to horn or Toilet 
én ke 2) whalebone. Waters, 
Sion SS ~ A Reward of $10 a THE pt ALL Rb 2 bebo at ae Violet, 
: ur a owing an ing 
Pin ae Cor-| hese Beautifal Roses. ‘We deliver Strong Pot New Mown 
breaks with ate pry Plants, suitable for immediate bloom, safely by mas 
ordinary wear. Tt to shee (at all post-offices, & Splendid Varieties, your Hay, 
tic. pliable. and vere con |choice, all labeled, for $13 12 for $2; 19 for $3; 
, Dilable, and very com-|2g for $4; 35 for $55 75 for $10; 100 for $13.| Heliotrope, 


fortable and is not affected “at — 
by cold, heat or moisture. ad Send for our New Guide to Rose Culture &e. 


es, el tly illustrated—anq choose from over . ot eQ 
For sale by leading Mer- Five Hun ved’ Finest Sorts, Address Established 1770. isa 
chants. Price by mail $1.25. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., DELLUC & CO., French Pharmacists. 


WARNER BRO’S, Rose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co. Pa.) oo 4 cor Circular. 635 Broadway, N 
372 Broadway, N. Y. "fe ag 


LADIES’ SOLID GOLD WATCHES. 


Almost every fpr meg prides himself upon carrying a watch 
of some kind, and gentlemen can, with perfect propriety, carry a silver 
watch, an imitation 
keeper. 
and take the same 
majority of ladies do not carry watches. 


ENT FREE!—My new illustrated PR +. 
LIST of 2 = 


' uw 


HUMAN HAIR GOO 


Just issued—con descriptions of hea 
Styles. The new Bana Sametts toe Wave ont 
Et 


Id, or a nickel watch, provi ed itisa good time- TULIAW ; 
- > ; 
(Established 23 Years.) §3§Q1 Canal St., N. ¥. 


Although ladies have the same pride about Seg a watch, 
leasure in doing so that gentlemen do, still the great 
There are two reasons for their 
not doing so. First, it is not considered quite the proper thing for a Lady ’ . 
to carry any but a Gold Watch; and second, Gold Watches have heretofore Staton Island F AeA RIT 
been so high in price that the majority of young ladies could not afford to | ancy 5 
Realizing this condition of things, we have, after much time , 


ait 
I 


own one. 
spent m Exprimenting, and at great es ieee perfected a beauti- Office, 5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YE 
ful Ladies? Watch with Solid Gold Hunting Cases, which 
we are enabled to sell at the unheard-of low price of Twelwe Dollars, 
making it the cheapest Gold Watch in the World, and thus 
placmg it within the reach of almost every young lady inthe Jand. And 
r yours Gentlemer.,,who have desired to make their favorite sister, or sweet- 
ae heart a present of a Watch, (and, by the way, a nice Watch is one of the 

ey prettiest and one of the most desirable presents that can be given,) and 
y who have been prevented by the ae price of watches from doing 60, can 
now purchase for a present, am egant Gold Watch, without feel- 
ing impoverished a whole year afterward by so doing. We make the cases 
of our New Ladies Watch of Solid Gold, with beveled edges, after the 
newest patterns. and they are Elegantly Engraved, and in very truth they 
are ‘* Things of Perfect Beauty”. 

=~ are fully guaranteed for time. 
Every Watch is put up ina beautiful velvet-lined Rosewood Case. 
by Registered mail, on receipt of $12.00. 
e send a Double Extra fine Gold Plated Opera or Long Chatn with the watch, on 

receipt of 83.00 additional. Send money by Registered mail, P. O. money-order, or draft on New York. 


ADDRESS, WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. | INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures are taken correctly and that the size printed on the label) 

Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a | corresponds with the measure. It is immaterial whether the party taking the measure} 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish | stands before or behind the individual being measured. If properly observed, the following) 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 


rules will insure satisfactory results: 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Subecription began. Thus:— 


‘‘Mrasrs. E. Butrerick & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt 
Co., Ky., whose subscription to the DELINEATOR 
with November, 1880, desires her address 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa."” 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,., 
171 to 177 Begent St., London; or 655 Broadway, New York. 


1199 BROADWAY, near = 
BRANCH 279 FULTON BROC the 
41 N, 8th STREET, PHILADELPHIA. | 
110 WEST BeLTitoRe STREET, BALT 


OFFICES: 


Dye, Clean and Refinish Drees G 
Garments ta 


Ladies? Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, et ‘ 
fabrics, and of the most elaborate sty am «(6 
dyed successfully without ripping. § 

Gentlemen's Garments © -di or El | ea 

Curtains, Window Shades, Table Covers, Carp 
etc., cleaned or dyed. _e 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im 4 apy 
and having systematized anew every department of our business 
fidently promise the best resnlta not unusually eturn 6 

Goops Recztvep axp Rerumwap sy EXpPress Np SY Mam 


BARRETT NEPHEWS &°C0, ; 


5 & 7.John St., New = | " 
j 


ek P, 


They have fine Nickel Movement, and 
We send them to any part of country 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be takem:—Put the measure around the 
body, ovER the drese, close under the arms, drawing 
it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure fora Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape around the waist, over the dress. 

Ge"Take the Measures for Misses’ and Litre 
Grris* PATTERNS THE SAME AS FOR LapiEs’. Jn 
ordering, give the ages also. 


To Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body, uNDER the jacket, 


This usefuland elegant 
volume is a Complete 
Gibrary and Encyclo. 
paecdia, as well ag the 
eaoest Dictionary in the 
world. Superbly bound 
in cloth and gilt. IT 
i CONTAINS EVERY 
feaWORD IN THE ENG. 
i LISU LANGUAGE, with 
mem its trué meaning, deri. 
vation, spelling and 


The American Popular Dictionary, $1.00 


. : Qe res cl 
LN reeeen are ed 
aa 
AMe rte iN | 
Popy, Af : 
f LAN OF pronounciation. and a 
YICTIONAR Y ii my Yast amountofabsolute- 

th a “Ta ly necessary informa- 
lathe je ——¢ T Pareeel tion Upon Science, 
H a Qa Mythology, Biography, 
American flistory, Laws 
Zetc., being a perfect 
Library of Reference. 
Webster's Dictiouary 
wee costs $9.00, and the 
Be American oe 
3 | ctroneé 
pL La $i. “Worth 
ten times the money,’ 
~Tribune and Farmer- 
“We have never seen its 
equal either in price, finish or contents.’—The Advocate. 
“A perfect Dictionary and library of reference--Leslie's Illus. 
News, N. Y. Unecopy of the American Popular Dictionary 
(illustrated), the greatest and best book ever published, post- 
paid to any addresson receiptof${, Sa)" Entire satisfaction 
unranteed 2copies post-paid $1.75. Orderat once. 
orld Manufacturing Co., 122 Nassau 8t., NeweYork. 


close under the arms, drawing it closely,—nor Too 
TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat :—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Measure for Pants:—Put the measure 
around the body, ovER the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely,—NoT Too TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck, measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


INTOTICE :—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in this Bool: 


which cannot at once be procured 


of our Agents, will be sent by | 


post-paid, on receipt of price, to any part of the World. | 


E. BUTTERICK & CO. ~ 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London; or 565 Broadway, New York. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING [~~ KR. BUTTHRICK & CO.’S 


THE DELINEATOR. eu pe 

oe THE DELINRATOR Saat Dee SARy AN pia S we 

i. Handred and Porty Thousand Copies. PRIOE-LIST OF LADIES’ SHEARS AND SOISSORS. 
reer POINTS_2 Sixes. «POCKET SCISSORS_2 Sizes. 


io hole Page. 8xllins., $3.00 per 1, 000 Copies. 


pper Half Page, 2.00 
divower =“ 1.50 * No. 34, 54 inches, $1.00. No. 10, 44 inches, $0.85. 
mm, Pper Quarter Page. 1.20 * 
zower = ¢ rae s No. 35, 6 inches, $1.25. No. 11, 4% inches, $1.25. 
‘ £ 5 sé 


— pper Eighth 


ylower =“! a 60 * ; 
Discount for 3 montha, 15 per cent, LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
5 ée ‘sg 66 20 66 . 
RG ‘es “4g 46 25 ‘“s B&B. MChCS. 25 funn k oc ce ewes $0.85. 
ay 68 inchesso3 geo fone Sek cdews ‘1.00. 
1 __No deviation from these rates will be made tinder | 63 inches,.__.-_-- een 1.25. 


pry circumstances, and no commissions will be allowed 
AX to advertising agents on orders received. Only first- 
ae pal advertisements will be accepted, and we reserve 
privilege of refusing any we may deem objection- 
“~@ble. Advertisements will not be accepted for lesa 

t an entire edition. 


[ E BUTTERICK & CO., 


1 WCROSs 6c os oe oS eee 1.50. 


. 555 Broadway, New York. 
 TAPE- MEASURES, No. bs eee en 62 inches,....-..-- 1.26. 
No. 16,.....---- 74 inches,...2...-- 1.50. 
60 INCHES LONG. No. 17,_...-..-- 84 inches,_.......- 1.75, | No. 25,.........- 84 inches, ....... $1.75. 
mm: si macin PGN. Shion) NO: ASiesevecees 9 inches,.....--.. 2.00. ae DG jereiaieept aso 9 ee sows . 2.00. 
; s ° No. 19,-..------ 10 incheé,..._..-_. 2.25. | No. 27,....--- -- 10} inches,_......_. 2.25. 
No. 25—Cotton Tapes, . JC. No. 20,....----- 11 inches,.......-- 2.50. | No. 28, ee een 11} inches,_........ 2.50. 
dy No. 125 : ans 6c. | No. 21,....----- 114 inches,........- 9.702 NO; 29,2 22vcncce% 12 inches, earth wl: 2.715. 
“{N$o 135 * : - + + §e,] No. 22,....--.-- 12 inches,...._.__- 3.00.1 No. 30,.......-.- 13 inches,._._._-.- 3.00. 
No 235“ ee 10c. ———_—_—> 
| No.  1—Linen Tapes, - = + 106¢, ("On receipt of price and order, we will send to any part of the world either size of 
No. 2 us oo : 12c, | Shears or a above list, charges for carriage to be paid by the purchaser. We 
re send out no goods 
eet No. 3 . re 14c. 
ie i oe Line Tapes, 2 8 E. BUTTERICK & 00., 665 Broadway, New York. 
No. 2--Sewed Satteen, - 45c. | 


No 3 8 8 7 506, SPECIAL NOTICE. 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for 
us, and are of the very best quality. ° 4. ‘ 2 
ik: Gbod Saw od! ‘Bavisen ‘ape: Measune: teil When remittances are sent to us by mail, Post 
Inet years in constant use. age Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomination will be 
Any of the above will be sent by mull, post- | aocepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if 


paid, on receipt of price. 
E. BUTTERICK & CO you can conveniently do otherwise. 
| E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


555 eee New York, 


| RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand- Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


| SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No, 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber Ty os 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


[axawrce.] Tnking-Pade, 
and Tn 
TE. Butterick & C O 2 _ ns 2 
| 555 BROADWAY, aes 
| Prioe of No. 3, 


NEW YORK. $3.50. 
These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. 


The Inks are farnishea 


in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 
Money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


Address orders to §=©6§ EE, BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 
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Am DEES. 


.Desirous of Knowing how to obtain, ata 
MINIMUM EXPENSE, 


The Most Stylish and Tasteful 


FOR THEMSELVES AND THEIR FAMILIES, — 
SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


THE MONTHLY DELINEATE 


An Explanatory Advertisement 


—— 


OF WHICH 
| APPEARS UPON THE SECOND PAGE OF COVER IN THI 


E. BUTTERICK & CoO., — 
555 Broadway, 


SPECIAL FOR SPRING OF™ 188 
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~ m MH Harmonica vee Decree Walnut Ouse Ten tat 
ai th i of Reeds. 

Style No. at yy inp a we Lone, 10 Funz Octave: 
Ruxps, Two "otc aft ties each. Two sets of 2 octaves en 
Crrestsx, Vox Anctwrixe, Grawp Oncanx. The mos* 
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i | li es pt fe te x ‘Dieheoe beaks i. "Habe ae ee 
HN | \ Ww TTT . Melodia, 18. Clari 
] w yd te ue a" 4. Dulcet, $. Bass ER, Celestina, 
~ mm il Py ae _ HK 5. Diapason 10, Treble Coupler, 4 
8S SS SS SS = LOOK AT THE COMBIN- 
hs Qa = THE CELESTE is the sweetest of all etops, It gives a charm to 


DOUBLE COUPLER asa aera and adds isn powers 
HARMONIC SUB-BASS ts an ingenious mechanical 


Two sets through the rounded fullness of the Bass. The VO: 
tiful Contratto Soro, Ripe dle nccis cal cela 
been made in years. Its effects at once 


j fiel pi A . command ; == nc ft onhc . 
opens grand and lea “nd allenger free, firm A, 
and at ion’ by yeaa aden and (by its freak | 


— many Bint Pyor paeete. th magnificent com 
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szeoriemied BEAUTIFUL PARLOR ORNZ 


me deliver this magnificent Organ on board cars here, securely boxed with & 
Music, 


Making an Elegant and nd Complete } Musical Outfit for 


Remit by Post-Office Money-Ord aera, pg Bank vin od 
Registered Letter. Money rehaniied and — arges paid kf 
by us if the instrument is not just as sph 


TT TT If you do not reenlt with your order, rend rme resent 
A al business man will be “ea at once for FIFTEEN DAYS TRIAE AN 
ee GUARANTEE 1 FOR x YEARS. a yen soles once before the advance % ny 
and material compels us to advance eT Y shall | 
an opportunity to test the GRAND PARLOR ORGAN. We shall aoe. price 
$60 08 long 28. poate. We send direct from our factory to Spiegel tv a 0 expe 
tuna? hore ae olerk hire, comm sous te teachers, tuners aod 
arses an 

savings are y= is or cnntomere in. oar Tove for the Sweetest: 
in the world. No reduction whatever be made on Organ. 
your order at one#,. 
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PRICK, FIFTEEN CENTS. 


Ee” ENTERED AT THE POST OFFICE AT NEW YORK, N. Y., AS SECOND-CLASS ded TITER, 9 
' ’ 


Tle Ee 


DELINEATO 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES’, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical 
- Artteles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of our 
Patterns to the value of Fifty Cents. 


2" To any one sending us $2, we will send the DeLnvearor for one 
year, also the Lapres’ Fassion Pats, issued quarterly, together with a 
certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 50 
Cents. If a Subscription is given toan Agent, the Premium Patterns must 
be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premium Par- 
TERNS are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to this 
office. Publications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. : 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


a ee — aie = | 


Mctpoltan Catalogue of Pashios 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished engravings: a full exhibit of costumes— 
standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in March and September of each year; and every subscriber receives a Sup- 
plement monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semf-Annaal. 


The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication 
of each volume and its successor. 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is 
furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued 
respectively in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, 
(issued montnly), $1.00. . 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by Mail to yearly Subscribers 


in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid by us. Charges for 
carriage or postage, by Express or Foreign-Mail service, must be paid by 
the recipient. : 


THe STANDARD EDITION is printed on a superior quality of paper and is 
specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will find 
it of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with thelr cus- 
tomers. 


t27" There is also a Popular Edition, printed on peper lighter in 
weight. Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for $5 Cents 
each. On receipt of price, together with 10 Cemts additional for postage, 
the Book will be sent by Mail to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
555 Broadway, New York. 
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LADIES MONTHLY REVIEW 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


The “Lapres’ MonrHty Review” is devoted especially to t- 
illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Laie 
Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerni:. 
Dress Materials. Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other subji-: 
connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page sis 
of 114 by 164 inches. 


Subscription Price, 50 Cents a Year. 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada: 


Es” To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the 
LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together 
with a OERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER TO 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
25 CENTS. Ifa Subscription is given to an Agent, the 
Premiam Patterns must be got from the Agent to whem 
the Subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly 
to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO AKY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO, 


555 Broadway, New York. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO'S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE 


REPRESENTING THE 


atest Novelties in Ladies’ Dress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


This Plate is 24 by 80 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Manc- 
facturers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the 
costumer illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of “Tux Dr 
LINEATOR *’ bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR ia.................. $2. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELIN EATOR, 50 cents. 
Single Copies of the PLATE only, 


co eo 
:e To any one sending us $2, we will send Tax Decovearor for 0: 
year, also the Laprms’ Faswion Piarsz, issued quarterly, together with a (t? 
tificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 50 Cen 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns must be gt 
from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premum Partres! 
are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to this Office 


Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United | 


States or Canada, are post-paid by us. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED To ARY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 
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A Mownruty 


ILLUSTRATING 


4 


HE DELINEATOR: 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


Vou. XVIII., No. 1.] 


JULY, 1881. _ 


Price, 15 CENTS, oR 844 PENCE. 
[ YEaRLy, $1, on 52a. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


| PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK. 


» When simply, seasonably and prettily dressed, a lady doubly enjoys 
-er Summer holiday. If she is conscious that the style of her toilette 
‘wearisome to her friends, because it is too familiar to their eyes, 
ie feels out of harmony with herself and her surroundings. Of 
ourse, ladies, as a general thing, provide for the larger portion of 
ieir Summer garments before July arrives; but they always wel- 
yme the latest novelties in the way of models, because there are 
lways certain “last things” to be made up or made over, which 
1ey do not care torelinquish. These after-supplies serve as contin- 
ents or as consolations for the deficiencies a lady sometimes dis- 
overs in a wardrobe she fondly imagined was already completed. 


—_ 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Lapies’ Costcmes.—There are three new models for ladies’ cos- 
umes, one of which is long, graceful, novel and delightfully sum- 
Nery in its outlines. It is in Princess style, with an over-dress hav- 
“baby waist that is cut away to form a broad Pompadour after 
she style of a seventeenth-century court robe. Its sleeve has a 
‘ouble puff above the elbow, and may be either long or short, as 
Sed: It is prettily finished with frills of lace. Ita over- 
‘tess opens in front to expose the puffed or otherwise decorated 
sront and sides, and is shirred about the waist and again across the 
ack-drapery, which is shorter than that of the front. The edges 
ff the drapery may be lace-trimmed or otherwise finished, and the 
ront and sides of the dress beneath may be similarly decorated at 
le bottom, while the train may be edged with plaitings aes or 
uffles, or may be plainly under-faced with a lace edging of the same 
olor as the toilette. A sash of the goods, daintily piped, pinked or 
sointed, or of ombré ribbon, may be tied with loops in front, passed 
ibout the figure and fastened low upon the drapery. Loops and 
‘ods of the sash material may be fastened beneath the drapery, to 
‘all over the train. Nuns’-vailings, Surahs, foulards, mulls, grena- 
lines or tissues in one or more tints, or thick and thin goods, will, 
*hen combined by this model, make a favorite Summer dress on 
doth sides of the sea. 

The other two costume models are intended for shorter dresses, 
ind may be selected for walking, dancing, lawn-teas, lawn-tennis 
ir, indeed, for any uses either fanciful or practical. 

One of them has a basque front, fitted with all the most approved 
ams and darts that the fine art of dressmaking has yet devised. 
rhe skirt portion is attached to a belt, and its back-breadth is shirred 
‘cross to keep its fullness in position. Its lower edge may be trimmed 
ibout with a double box-plaiting of the goods. The back of the 
Zarment is like a polonaise, with an extra width folded under at its 
center seam. Upon the outer edges of its center pieces are cut broad 
‘Widths, which are ornamentally shirred and fastened over the side- 
back seams with a novel and stylish effect. The lower edge of the 
Polonaise back is gathered to the top of the cross-shirring of the 
skirt, and a ribbon bow may be added to conceal the joining of the 
parts. The sleeves may be short or long to suit the taste, the model 
Providing for both styles, A kerchief of the goods or of lawn, silk, 

1 3 


/ 
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tissue or lace, may be cut by the model and tied about the shoulders. 
For grenadines combined with silks or satins, for cashmeres and 
satins, or for a single material, this is a stylish model. 

The other short model is for the same summery goods. The waist 
portion has no seams upon the shoulders, but is shirred to position 
upon a fitted yoke-lining. Its lower edye is gathered to a belt. The 
side-fronts of the skirt have no darts and are not gored, but are 
shirred to a short lining that is fitted to the hips. The lower edge 
of this shirring is crossed by effective sash-draperies, and a back- 
drapery, gathered to the belt, is plaited into the side seams and 
hangs gracefully. The hem of the skirt may be as claborately or 
plainly trimmed as the fancy suggests. The model is a pretty device 
for a combination of transparent and opaque dress goods, and also 
for white dresses of wool, silk or cotton tissue. Ribbons or flowers 
will be used to illuminate it, no matter what materials are choscn. 

Lapies’ Wrapper.—A nearly close-fitting morning dress, that is 
fastened invisibly at one side of a deep, vest-like, inserted front, has 
a French back, with an extra width laid under for ampleness at its 
center seam below the waist-line. This garment has a demi-train 
that is pretty when trimmed with three plaitings or ruffles, each one 
of them of a different color or shade. Its sleeves have mousquetaire 
cuffs, and are somewhat wide at the wrists. A broad collar, nbbons 
attached under the arms to tie in front, and pretty pockets, complete 
its elegance. Its description may make it scem an elaborate wrapper, 
but it is not. Jabots of lace may border the vest-like front, and 
lace may also trim the pockets, collar and throat, if desired. For 
Summer woolens of any tint, twilled silks in fancy colors or in white, 
or for prints, this is a dainty and lady-like style of garment and will 
become immediately popular. 

Lapies’ Potonaise.—A perfectly shaped polonaise is something 
we have become accustomed to, but there are varieties even in 
things that are faultless in form. The model is as fresh as if it were 
the first garment of the sort yet devised. It has bust and under-arm 
darts to fit its front, and its center and side-form seams curve down- 
ward only a little way below the hips, where its fullness is folded 
under to provide ampleness to its back-drapery. The sides of the 
latter are plaited up at the under-arm seams, and the center is draped 
so as to compel its two outer corners to fall in points, each of which 
may be tassel-tipped. The fronts are gathered at their back edges, 
and are drawn apart so that they also hang in points. Across them 
are tied sashes or scarfs that are set into the under-arm seams, and 
these are also tipped with ornaments. The sashes may contrast 
effectively with the polonaise, if desired. If the garment be white, 
the sashes may be pale-pink, blue, amber, etc., and if it be of black, 
the sashes may be of fancy weavings in the same color. This is a 
stylish garment to wear with a skirt of the same or another color. 

Ladies’ outer-garments are in harmony with their costumes, having 
much shirring upon them. There is a model for a 

Lapies’ Mantevet.—This is new and stylish, and will be a 
favorite for satins, Surahs, Summer Stciliennes, crépes, etc., with 
laces or fringes upon the edges. Hts fronts are deep and wide, and 
their skirt-portions are caught together under the back and are 
decorated with shirrings applied across-the, bottom. Its sleeve~ 
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like parts have front seams, not unlike those of a Raglan; and fit- 
ting darts are also taken up on the shoulders. A deep collar coy- 
ered with shirring is about the neck of the garment, and a shirred 
band decorates the sleeve portion and continues across the back. 
This method of ornamentation produces a charming effect, which is 
heightened by the addition of lace along the edges of the trimming. 
If silk, cashmere or Sicilienne be chosen for the mantelet, satin Surah 
will make a fashionable and handsome decoration. 

Lapres’ Wrap.—Small wraps are now very popular, and this 
latest issue will increase the admiration given them. A cluster of 
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pretty shirrs takes the place of fitting darts upon its shoulders, and 
its tabs have each a cluster of cross-shirrs at the belt-line. These 
gathers are fastened to a stay beneath, which is of suflicient size to 
make their prettiness permanent. Spanish, French, Guipure or Bre- 
ton laces trim this wrap prettily, and so also do fringes, Hamburgs, 
silk-wrought ruffles, ete. 

Lapies’ Basques.—An excellent reason why waists or bodies of 
dresses should receive especial attention from the artistic designer at 
this time, is that trains are almost always omitted from Summer 
toilettes, leaving the basque more liable to criticism. A short suit 
keeps its freshness a long time, and to make it of sufficient elegance, 


pressed flannels 2 
figures or hair lines, for Summer travel with skirts of the same. Ps 
is cut away in front, and has side pockets and dress-coat skirts 8" 
waist-line buttons. 
its outlines, and its edges may be stitched. 


its basque must needs be especially novel and stylish. To me} 
this requirement, there are six new and attractive basque mod: 
published for July. 

One of them is called an adjustable blouse, and is shirred abon 
the neck, between the darts at the waist-line, and at a similar des 
and place behind. Below these shirrs the garment hangs easily = 
naturally. Its sleeves are wide below the elbow, and are shirred x 
the wrists to form ruffles. For any soft goods, such as cottx 
woolen or wash silks, this is a stylish device to complete a suit © 
to wear as a breakfast blouse. Trimmed with lace of any prety 
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, ‘ Figure No. 1.—Lapres’ Dinner Dress.—(For Description see Page 6.) 


variety, it will become an important item in fashionable trousseae: 


Another model is called a coat basque and will be used for clot 
and other woolens, and also for cottons in 1 


A rolling collar and simulated cuffs complet 


Another basque is deep, and closes behind. It will be choset fer] 


all varieties of dress goods, and will be especially liked for ¥* 
fabrics and stockinets. _ under e 
seams and curved closing edges to assist |in, its adjustment (0 


It has bust and under-arm darts, side-fo” 
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gure. Its side pockets, faced wrists and military collar may be of 
nother fabric, if desired. It is a severely simple and distinguished- 
»oking garment. 

Another style is called a “house basque”’, and has a flounced back, 
rhich is a continuation of its front. Bretelles pass down the front 
nd give the basque the appearance of having a vest. Its center, 
eing cut shorter than its sides, completes the illusion. Side pockets, 
nd sleeves with loose, turn-back cuffs, are the rernaining accessories. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—LaApDIES’ WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 7.) 


Laces or other trimmings, according to the fabric, finish it. For 
White cambrics, fanty wash silks and cashmeres, as well as for 
Sina in two weavings, this is a stylish novelty and will be a 

orite, , 

Another basque, adapted to any style of dress goods, thick or 
thin, washable or otherwise, has a deep, narrow back finished with 
an overlap. Its front is also deep and is cut away. A collar that 
describes a Pompadour is a stylish addition, and so also are its 


Its fitting seams are effective, without being too 
many in number. It has single bust darts and deeply curved closing 
edges, which are becoming to most figures. For trimming with 
laces underlaid with colors, and also for goods that are to be finished 
plainly, this will prove a pretty fashion. 

Another style of basque is just issued with a deep, square-tipped 
point both back and front. This description appears as if it were 
contradictory, but the style of the garment cannot be otherwise ex- 


angular pockets. 


Figure No. 3.—Lapies’ STREET TOILETTE. a 


(For Description see Page 7.) 


plained. It is intended for handsome dresses, when the edges of 
the basque may be finished with upturned laces that fall in jabot 
fashion on the sides of the deeper part. A deep shawl collar is about 
the shoulders, and a tiny collar completes the neck when a ruche 
is not preferred. 

Lapies’ Over-Sxirt.—This etually agreeable garment has a 
new model especially intended, for, wash eye, whether of twilled or 
foulard silks, fancy cashmeres, or cottons either thick or transparent 
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Of course, it is quite as handsome for other fabrics, and, when used 
for them, need not have the shirrs at its sides and at the center of its 
back finished with drawing-tapes, as they will not be required to be 
let out for the laundry. Its front is deep and fitted by darts at the 
top, and its back is still deeper and has an opening cut through its 
This opening is trimmed to correspond with the lower 
edges, and the skirt is handsomely draped by the shirrings. Its 
trimmings may be as elaborate or as simple as taste and the uses of 
Fashion is not at all arbitrary on this point. 


center. 


the garment demand. 

Lapies’ WALKING 
Skirts.—There are 
three new and stylish 
walking skirt models, 
one of which has a 
foundation that may 
or may not be of the 
outside fabric. It is 
gored and fitted by 
darts to the hips, and 
on its front is arrang- 
ed a panel with four 
cress-lines of  shirr- 
ings, one of which is 
at the top of the plait- 
ings or ruffles which 
trim the lower edge. 
Deep _ side-draperies 
are gathered into the 
side-back seams and 
are caught in loops 
over the ends of the 
inner two shirrings of 
the panel. Bows or 
knotted puffs may 
overlie the shirrings. 
The back-drapery is 
gathered to the belt 
and slashed at the 
center, and its ends 
are tied in a careless 
knot. For grenadines 
and Surahs, or other 
Summer combina- 
tions, this is a novel 
and charming style. 

Another design is 
that of a complet- 
ed and handsomely 
hanging skirt, with a 
narrow trimming of 
ruffles or  plaitings 
about it. Over this 
there are a fitted front 
and sides, usually of 
another material. The 
over-drapery is short- 
er and has two deep 
slashes cut in it, thus 
forming -three divi- 
sions, which are plait- 
ed at their ends and 
attached to the skirt 
beneath ribbon bows. 
Cords may cross the 
angular spaces, if de- 
sired. The drapery 
behind is gathered to 
the belt and looped 
simply but handsome- 
ly. For brocades or 
tissues with  satins, 
for cashmeres with 
silks, or for other 
combinations, this is 
a superior mode]. If 
satin and wool goods, 


velvet and wool, or silk and wool be combined in the construction 
of such a skirt, it is more fashionable to arrange them so that the 
richer or more lustrous fabric shall be used for the skirt itself. 
Another skirt, intended for travelling purposes and morning cos- 
tumes, has a kilt back, and its front and side gores are completed 
with deep hems at their lower and back edges, before the seams are 
A pointed front-drapery is added to it. Its style is as 
elegant and artistic as possible, all its edges being hemmed or 
under-faced. A basque will complete it in superb style, and nun’s- 
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Fiaure No. 4.——Lapies’ Morning Costume.—(For Description see Page 8.) 


vailing in white or in fancy colors will make a dainty costume { 


Lapres’ Sartor Cotuar.—A collar, that may be added or removed 
at pleasure, is often a great convenience as well as a fashionable 
Velvet or satin collars, jet or bead trimmed, and finished 
with lace ruffles, are much admired and are very becoming to mos: | 

A new model is just issued for an ornament of this descrip- 
Black is its favorite color, no matter what gayeties of tinu | 
White or fancy-colored laces, or bead fringes, 


are proper comple 
tions for them. They 
transform a plain or 
sober dress into a 
holiday garment. 


FASHIONS FOR 


MISSES. 
The Midsummer 
styles of  miisse 


wardrobes are 2 
seasonably and as 
charmin adapted 
to all thes asa of 4 
heated term as ar 
roe: of their elders. 

ey are picturesque 
and yet nok elabor- 
ate in their construc- 
tion or ornaments- 
tion. They are suit- 
able, refined and 


made of the sida 


of seasonable goods 
or of thicker fabri 

for mountain, sea- 
side and trave is 


models of the month. 
It has a Si 
fitted, a basqu 
body, wi t 
under-arm pia and 
five effectively curved 
— in the ot 
is of medium 

and has _ simulated 
cuffs and a sailor col- 
lar with lapels; and 


its simple ar 
ment makes its iron- 
ing easy when it is 
chosen for 


materials, Its & 
may be im! 
bordered with fold: 
or piped with stripes, 
vith” fashionable Te- 
handeooeely aa 
andsomely 

and has : hanging 
drapery behind that 
is laid in two double 
box-plaits. Upon each 
side of its f are 
two o Eas ioe che 
pieces, are f 

to the hips by darts 
and fall away with 
the effect of a double 
over-skirt. To trim 


with laces or embroideries, if fancy cashmeres, lawns, mulls or fou- 
lards are chosen for it, no design can be more offentive, einer 
simple. The bottom of its skirt may have lace-edged or plain rufiles, 
side or box plaitings upon it, according to its fabrics, Its collar may 
be of lace or lace-bordered, if thin goods be chosen for the costume. 

Misses’ Potonaise.—A polonaise that is perfectly shaped for eot- 
tons, linens, wool goods or Summer silks to wear with a skirt of the 
same or over one of another goods, is just published, It has bust 
and under-arm darts, andits Center and side-form seams extend only 


a little way below the waist, and the material below them is folded 
underneath to lend fullness to the drapery. Openings are left in the 
under-arm seams and at the center of the back -skirt, and the drap- 
ery is prettily drawn to place with plaits and tapes. The front is 
closed with buttons to below the line of the hips, and the side-drap- 
ings draw its front edges apart to expose the skirt beneath. A sash, 
attached to the polonaise under the side-form seams, ties in front in 
a pretty and novel manner. The bust may have laces or embroide- 
ries let into it, or it may be over-faced with fancy goods or even 
plainly finished, with 
equalelegance. This 
model will be much 
‘in use for cashmeres, 
when its edges may 
be stitched ornamen- 
tally. 
Misses’ Box-Puatrt- 
Ep JACKET.—This 
opular garment is 
taowil as a Norfolk 
or hunting jacket, a 
plaited blouse and a 
laited basque. It 
as side-form and un- 
der-arm seams that 
fit it sufficiently close 
to the figure, with 
the addition, of 
course, of its belt. A 
bruad box-plait is 
permanently laid in 
its back in the usual 
manner, and two 
others are arranged 
in the front. <A roll- 
ing collar finishes the 
neck. While the 
model was originall 
intended for thick 
goods, it will also be 
pais for fancy t willed — is : 
silks, cashmeres, flan- Tl a 
nels, cambrics, 'ging- im Mb. mI 
hams, prints, mulls, i} / MA I 
etc. Laces may be i \ NINA 
added to its collar —_o F 
and wrists at pleas- AM HT 
ure, when summery " ih 
goods are chsoen for Nt 
It. a 
Misses’ WALKING — | 
Sxirt.—A pretty — 
style of skirt for cam- 
brics, prints, lawns or 
ummer woolens in 
white or fancy colors, 
wash silks or pongees, 
ig among the designs 
for July. It has a 
front and side gores, 
and a back-breadth 
that is gathered to a : 
belt; and none of Ae 
them extends below i Wn re” \ ie 
the knees, a proper nt | in. \ a 
depth being attained TN salt: pid =: \ a 
by the addition of a 
lower flounce. The 
jomng of the next 
flounce is concealed 
by a sash of the ma- 
terial that ties at the 
left side-back. If 
laces border the 
flounces, they may 
also border the sash, 
Which may be fashionably finished by a ribbon that ties about their 
gathered ends. The flounces may be tucked, deeply hemmed, 
anded with color or otherwise finished, when an elaborate dress is 
required, 
F Missrs’ Comprivep Corset-Cover ano Unper-Sxirt.—This new 
“sgn 18 both a convenience and an economy. It may be cut high 
at the neck and with long sleeves for Winter, and sleeveless, with a 
oW, Square neck, for Summer ;.the same model providing for both 


styles. It closes in front with buttons, and may. be as ornamentally 
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Figure No. 6.—Lapies’ Costumr.—(For Description see Page 8.) 
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finished at all its edges as its maker desires. There is less dragging 
and bunchiness about the hips when this sort of petticoat is worn, 
and there is no extra garment needed as a protection to the corset. 


FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


The modern dress of the little lady is so picturesque, so comfort- 
able and so easily made, that there cannot be too great a variety from 
which to make a se- 
lection. July has four 
pretty novelties of 
style for little 

Girts’ DResses.— 
One design is like a 
half-fitted and grace- 
ful sack that buttons 
behind, curved clos- 
ing edges fitting it 
somewhat to the out- 
line of the figure. A 
shirred piece of con- 
trasting goods, out- 
lined by a puffing, 
may trim its bust 
deeply; and a sash 
may decorate it be- 
low the hips, tying 
at one side of the 
figure. Its edges may 
be plainly finished or 
ornamentally pointed 
or slashed, and un- 
derlaid with laces 
or embroideries. For 
wash goods, or for 
more expensive ma- 
terials, this is a charm- 


Ing design. 
i cally pretty and 
simple in its con- 


: i | | struction is another 

li i ia Nt ih M | model, which is a 
Scrape, tt? ill half-fitting sack that 
buttons infront. The 
two parts that form 
the back are finished 
separately below the 
waist and have a 
| J cluster of shirrs across 
XS | 1 ne LOANe? them near their ends, 

* MI Selle. P pr, and a back-breadth, 
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: Ruffles may trim the 

il shoulders in deep col- 

= ——— lar fashion, and may 

y meh. — also decorate the 

' kK Wee il sleeves und the bot- 

: * Ni wy hi tom of the dress, or 
a Sat 
silva | 


omitted... For a romp- 
ing dress in linen or 
cotton, with little or 
_ no ornament upon it, 
this model is very at- 
tractive. 
Another design has 
adeep yoke, to which 
a box-plaited waist- 
portion is joined. To 
the belt of the waist 
are attached a skirt 
and over-skirt, the 
latter being round 
and prettily draped by gathers at the side seams. Laces, ruffles or 
embroideries form a pretty finish for such a costume, but it also 
is attractive without them. For washable fabrics of cotton, woolen, 
silk or linen, it is an equally suitable style. 
The last. dress model to mention is called by that agreeable and 
significant name, a “Gabrielle.” Its closes its depth behind, has 
side-form and under-arm shaping seams, and under-arm and bust 


they may be entirely 
en eat 
Pall nll Mi H 


= — ——— 


-darts.. It is easily cut and made, and _its:style will be a delight to 


mothers whose little ones mist: iasve a¥laily change of dresses, Jt 
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may be as pee or as richly finished as its maker desires, its simple 
elegance of shape being sufficient attraction. 

Girts’ Sun—Hat.—An ingenious and pretty little model for a 
piqué sun-hat is just published. It has a brim that buttons behind, 
and a crown that buttons over a band attached to the brim, thus 
providing an easy process for the laundress. Under its wide brim 
there is a narrow front-piece to raise the hat becomingly upon the 
head. Its edges may be button-holed, corded, Hamburg-trimmed 
or bound, Its construction will cost but a trifle of effort, and its 
appearance is dainty and comfortable. Its strings may be of un- 
starched cambric or soft ribbon. 

Girts’ Sun—Bonnet.—A quaint little Normandy-bonnet model 
has a poke front, and buttons upon a plaited cap-crown that may be 
pinched or pressed into 
sharp outlines. Piqué, 
embroidered with braid or 
chain-stitch, or with col- 
ored worsteds, makes a 
charming little bonnet that 
is easily done up. Its 
strings may be of soft 
cambric or ribbon. 


FASHIONS FOR CHIL- 
DREN. 


Children are, or ought 
to be, happy with the 
handsome _ toilettes that 
are now devised for them. 
Their fitness is no small 
part of their attraction, 
and the rest is made up in 
prettiness. There are two 
fresh designs for very | 
small people, one of which 
is called a 

Curtp’s Box—Puaitep 
Brovuse.—It has three box- 
plaits in the back and front, 
each of which is held by a 
seam, On its under-arm 
seam below the waist-line 
is cut sufficient extra 
width to form two other 
box-plaits, so that its low- 
er part is a continuation 
of box-plaits all around. 
A deep, fitted or curved 
belt, which buttons in i 
front, is attached to the “ST mT iil 
garment by its upper edge. : ne int 
A broad collar and faced NL A A 
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wrists complete it. In ii i 
woolens or cottons, in nM 
white or colored dresses, = =< 
the model will be very = 
handsome, and may be 
completed with little or 
no ornament. Another 
model is called a 
Cuitp’s “CarTER” 
Dress.—This has a yoke, 
with slip-like lower part 
joined to it in honey-comb 
gathers. The top and bot- 
tom of its sleeves, which 
are wide and attached to 
wrist-bands, are gathered 
in the same fanciful man- 
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ner. <A turn-over collar 
completes the neck, and asash may be worn at pleasure. The honey- 
comb gathering is explained on the label of the pattern. It is easily 


and quickly done, and woolen goods display it to the best advantage. 
Cuitp’s Pe isse.—A pretty little cloak model for linens, pongees, 
woolens or cottons, has a sack front, a gathered back-skirt, and a 
shoulder cape that is fitted by darts, and may be made to fasten under 
the rolling collar at pleasure. This garment is unusually convenient. 
CuiLpren’s Prxarores.—As an attractive over-dress, and for very 
hot weather to wear without a dress, the new pinafore is a charm- 
ing model. It has a low-necked yoke and short sleeves. Its princi- 
pal part is side-plaited to the yoke, and a belt or sash may be worn 
with it. Embroideries may be added to it, at pleasure. For linens, 
ginghams, nankeens, pongees or cashmeres, it is a pretty device. 


med or simply bound. 
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—Lapies’ House Costume.—(For Description see Page 9.) 


Another little model for the protection of a child's dress is also: 
simple and pretty pinafore. Its front buttons upon the shoulder 
over upon a shorter back. A narrow facing upon the wrong side «f 
both back and front at the belt-line is intended for a drawing tap: 
that gathers the apron to the size of the figure. For cambrics, linen: 
dimities or washable goods, its value and prettiness will be easily 
understood and appreciated. Its edges may be embroidered, trim. 
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FiguRE No. 1.—LADIES’ DINNER DRESS. 
(For Illustration see Page 2.) 


Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7631, also illustrated 
in a different combination 
of fabrics and with differ- 
ent decorations on page 
10 of this Detmgator)— 
Dark-green satin and dark- 
green brocaded satin ar: 
the fabrics made up into 
this handsome and stylish 
costume, the brocade 
being used for the fron: 
aud sides of the skirt, and 
the plain material for the 
remainder of the dres 
and the whole of the 
over-dress. The dress is 
in Princess shape, fitted 
by the usual darts and 
seams, and having an ex- 
tra width on the cente 
seam of the back, whichis 
arranged in a double box- 
plait underneath, disp 
ing of the fullness in an 
easy and elegant manner. 
The sleeves shown in the 
Pa illustration are in 
lalf-length, as is also the 
case with these pictured 
in the front view of the 
original model. They are 
completely concealed by 4 
full section of the matenal, 
that is gathered at both 
edges and formed into s 
double puff by a cluster 
of shirring about the cen- 
ter. If preferred, the 
sleeves may be made of 
the regular full length, 
the pattern provides for 
either selection. The neck, 
i which is high in the orig- 
1 Opry inal model, is here cut in 
LN a deep Pompadour, 3s 
ae shown by _ perforations 

| made in the pattern. A 
frill of the same lace and 

4 a ribbon bow prettily com- 

7 plete the lower edge of 
= each sleeve. A box-plaited 
flounce of deep lace, headed 
by a standing frill of nar- 
rower lace, is applied to 
the lower part of the front, 
and a plain row of the 
narrow lace is on the edge 
of the train, a dalayeuse of 
the dark-green satinafford- 
ing a very pretty finish to 
the skirt edges. The over-dress is adjusted by means of shirrings, 
which dispose of the fullness throughout in the most graceful man- 
ner possible. It introduces a hint of the new Grecian style 
drapery now fashionable, and falls apart in a long, graceful outline 
from the -waist-line to its lower edge, which is shorter at the beck 
than in front. Its neck is shaped to correspond with that of the 
dress, and is bordered with an embroidered band of the plain satin, 
piped at both edges and daintily elaborated with frills of lace. 4 
sash of the plain satin is arranged obliquely about the body, ands 
tacked at the lowest shirrings in the back and also at the closing 
edges of the front at the waist-line, the latter tacking being 0o0- 
cealed under a bouquet of flowers. A similar sash of satin, arranged 
in loops and ends, is attached underneath Jat, the whirrings, in the 
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1odel, the free portion being allowed to fall from beneath the back 
€ the over-dress on the train. The drapery edges are all finished 
‘ith a broad, pipe’ band of embroidery like that about the neck. 
. bouquet is fastened at the right shoulder, corresponding with 
ose attached at the waist-line of the corsage. 

If desired, this costume may be made of one material throughout; 
ut a combination of different fabrics produces so much handsomer 
2sults that it will be generally adopted. The decoration at the bot- 
om of the skirt may be omitted, and any preferred method of finish 
aay be followed. The new copper-colored passementerie and fringe 
rould elegantly trim a costume of this style. Steel bead-work and 
"inge, or copper or steel beaded lace is also very rich on a dress of 
ik or satin. The model to the costume is in thirteen sizes for 
dies from twenty-eight 
o forty-six inches, bust 
qeasure, and costs 2s, or 
0 cents, 
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‘IGURE No. 2.—LADIES’ 
WALKING COSTUME. 
(For Dlastration see Page 8.) 


Koeure No. 2.—(Con- 
isting of basque No. 7637, 
so represented in another 
‘combination of fabrics and 
rimming. on page 17 of 
his issue; over-skirt No. 
(649, which is otherwise 
‘epresented on page 20; 
ind skirt No. 7267, which 
s plainly illustrated on its 
yattern).—A. very neat and 
stylish walking costume of 
olain suit goods, trimmed 
with the same and satin, 
ig here represented. It is 
a costume also suitable for 
all general purposes as 
well as for the promen- 
ade, and can be developed 
im any variety of suiting 
either plain or in combin- 
ation, and trimmed either 
less or more elaborately 
than here represented. 
The skirt is of the conven- 
tional shape —short and 
four-gored—and is simply 
trimmed with a deep, 
‘erie flounce of the 

abric, cut crosswise, 
hemmed at the bottom, 
gathered at the top and 
set on under a bias band 
of dark satin. Short, 
pointed strips of the same 
are fastened down at in- 
tervals over the flounce, 

before the heading is add- 
ed; and a button is over 
the point of each. If pre- 
ferred, this flounce may 
be side-plaited or single, 
double or triple box-plait- 
ed, but is quito as dressy 
and less heavy as illus- 
trated. Some ladies pre- 
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fer a single narrow plait- Figure No. 7.—Laptes' Cosrums.—(For Description see Page 9.) 


ing of the goods without a 
eading. The model to 
this skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
Waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
The over-skirt has a short, rounding tablier that is joined to a 
longer back-drapery, and the two are drawn upward at the sides by 
Shirring-tapes run into a casing that is sewed underneath the joining 
Seams. The back-drapery is slashed at the center and is drawn up- 
Ward by a shirring above the slash, thus forming a pretty double 
/pouf' ending in two square tabs. All the edges are bordered with a 
‘Plain band of satin. They may, however, be simply hemmed, or 
Sompleted, according to the material selected, with lace or fringe. 
“Re model to this over-skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
"lo thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
he basque is one of the latest designs and is productive of a very 
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neat effect. The fronts are quite short and taper nearly to a point, 
but, like the long back, are cut off square across the bottom. Each 
side is fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm gore, while the 
back is shaped by side-backs extending to the shoulders and a seam 
passing down the center. A tiny, gathered ruffle of the goods and a 
band of satin decorate the edges, and a similar trimming, with the 
band in strap style and fastening under a button, completes the wrist 
in a pretty manner. A deep collar of satin, edged with a narrow 
ruffle of the goods, falls below the military collar about the neck 
and takes the place of a wrap. It may be made adjustable, so as to 
be adopted or omitted at pleasure. In silk or satin the edges of such 
a basque will be hemmed, piped, faced, or trimmed with lace; and in 
many instances the deep collar will be wholly overlaid with lace 
set on with a slight full- 
ness. The model to this 
basque is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure; and its price 
is 1s. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of yellow 
lace-straw, lined with car- 
dinal satin and trimmed 
with cardinal satin ribbon. 
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Figure No. 3.—LADIES’ 
STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 8.) 


Freure No. 3.—(Con- 
sisting of skirt No. 7635, 
also represented in other 
materials and with a differ- 
ent decoration on page 19 
of this issue; and basque 
No. 7636, also seen in an- 
other combination of goods 
and trimming on page 16), 
—A very stylish suit is 
represented by this en- 
graving, and the materials 
entering into its combin- 
ation are plaid suiting and 
satin de Lyon. The skirt 
and drapery are made by 
one pattern, which is ar- 
ranged as follows: The 
skirt is four-gored and 
may be cut from founda- 
tion and then faced nearly 
to the knees with the satin 
de Lyon. Three, narrow, 
side-plaited flounces of 
satin de Lyon trim the 
hottom of the skirt, the 
upper one being headed 
by a shirred band of the 
same. The flounces are 
cut crosswise and hemmed 
by hand, but may be lined 
with Marceline silk or very 
fine crinoline. A shirred 
panel of the skirt goods is 
arranged down the center 
of the front-gore, and then 
the side-draperies are add- 
ed after each has been 
under-faced along its front 
edges, The back edges 
are gathered, but the front 
ones are caught, as repre- 
sented, to the middle shirrings of the panel so as to form loops, the 
tackings being concealed by knotted cord and tassels which appar- 
ently tie the corners together. The back-drapery consists of a single 
breadth slashed upward half-way to the top, and the ends thus 
formed are lined with the skirt goods and tied in a careless knot at 
the back. As arule, very little decoration will be used on the drap- 
ery of this skirt, but it may be added if required by individual taste. 
The model to the skirt is in nine °sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure; and its price is ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The basque has a single-breasted, cutaway front, fitted at each 
side by one bust dart; while the back is shaped by side-backs of the 
same length as the front and center-backs that jare slightly deeper. 
There is a faced pocket-lap;on. each side of (the front, cuffs are simu- — 
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lated with facings, and faced lapel-ornaments extend over the bust 
and are apparently held together by a knotted cord and tassels. A 
military collar completes the neck, and laps occurring on the skirt 
portion of the center-back seam are fastened together under a row 
of buttons. All the facings mentioned are of the skirt fabric, which 
is less lustrous than satin and yet has a satiny surface. Other com- 
binations of goods will be seen in this stylish suit, and the materials 
will be either more or less expensive, according to the purse of the 
purchaser. The model to the 
basque is in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure; 
and its price is ls. or 25 cents. 

The hat is composed of fine 
Tuscan braid, and is neatly 
trimmed with ostrich plumes 
and satin ribbon. 


———__—_____. 
FieurE No. 4.—LADIES’ MORN- 


ING COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 4.) 


Figure No, 4.—(Consisting of 
wrapper No. 7643, which is also 
illustrated in another material 
and with different decorations on 
page 11 of this issue).—This ele- 
gant-looking garment is emin- 
ently adapted to dressy morning 
wear, and may be made up of any 
fabric used for the purpose, from 
simple muslin to aaron silk. 
The center of the front is in 
plastron style and is made of 
satin shirred once at the throat, 
once at the waist-line and twice 
between this and the bottom. 
Between the shirrings and below 
the lower one the fullness is laid 
in side-plaits, which are creased 
to position. The fronts lap over 
the plastron, which is attached its 
whole length at one side and left 
loose as far down as the pocket 
at the other side, where, with the 
assistance of a fly that is sewed 
under the front and contains but- 
ton-holes, the closing is per- 
formed. There are no darts, but 
the edges of the plastron and 


HW 


front are both curved, and a cury- POS TA 


ing under-arm seam shapes the rtp! 
front prettily to the figure. An ETI 
under-arm gore and a back por- : TOUT 
tion, with a center seam, com- LATTA RRR 
plete the adjustment in a charm- i i Aa Ht 
ing manner. The center seam | WAN 4 Ma 
terminates in an extra width } a HAN il 
that is folded under in a box- | oe i ae 
plait, while another extra width Fu 
at the side seam is turned back- BS a 
ward in aside-plait and tacked 
to position over the box-plait. 
The fullness, thus provided and 
disposed of, falls in a graceful 
oval train that is not too long for 
convenience nor too short to be 
graceful. The wrapper is made of 
cashmere, but around its lower 
edge, back of the plastron, is ar- 
ranged a side-plaited flounce of 
satin. This flounce may be of 
the cashmere, if preferred; and 
its top may be lined with satin, 
which will show when it is stitch- 
edon. A patch-pocket, covered 
with two frills of lace and having a bow at the top, is at each side of 
the plastron on the front; while a deep, adjustable collar, bordered 
with double frills of lace and closed under a satin bow, is about the 
neck, The sleeve is one of the newest caprices and promises to be 
very popular, especially with ladies having pretty arms. It is cut in 
flowing style, with a seam at the inside only; and after it is lined at 
the bottom, it is turned up on the outside to form a shallow cuff. 
The effect is very pretty and stylish, especially if bright or tinted 
silk or satin be used for the facing, plastron and pocket. 
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FIGURE No. 8.—LaApIEs’ House TOILETTE. 
(For Description see Page 10.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


The new striped goods form handsome wrappers, with plain sik 
or satin for the plastron, etc.; or if the striped goods be used in place 
of the satin here illustrated, the result will be satisfactory. The 


train may be bordered with a tiny box-plaiting sewed in with the | 


facing, or it may be decorated with a double or triple plaitei 
ruching, which may be lined with a contrasting goods, or hemmed 
only, if the fabric have two finished surfaces. In a very dressy ga 
ment, the plastron may be overlaid with frills of lace, or with ne. 


The model to the wrapper is i: | 


thirteen sizes for ladies fron 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches 
bust measure, and costs ls. 3d 
or 30 cents. 
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FievRE No. 5.—LADIES’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 5.) 


Fieure No. 5.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7621, which is 


ric and with different decorations 
on page 13 of this issue).—Thi 
costume here presented is charm- 


toilette or a dressy house attirr. 


chief may be omitted and a fichu 
or deep collar of lace substituted 
It is here made up in satin a: 
Lyon and trimmed with the same 


desired, and ‘finished with suc 
decorations as most please th 
fancy of the wearer. The skirt 
portion is in the usual four-gore: 
style, with its lower edge escap- 
ing the ground all around. As 


ming and back-drapery, it need 
be cut from Silesia or cambric 
alone, and then faced up on the 
outside for three or four inches 
with the fabric. The deep trim- 
ming is made after the kilt 
method, except that it is double 
box-plaited and stitched on 
that the top will fall over in 
ruching style. 
side gores, above the plaiting, are 
covered with the fabric gathered 
lengthwise to form tiny puffs 
and tuck-ruffles. The skirt may 


if the plaiting be considered too 
heavy. The body portion of the 


whose lower edge is cut in leaf 
points that are underlaid with lace 
“fulled” on just sufficiently to 
to fall 
smoothly and prettily. The basque 
portion is fitted by two bust darts 
and an under-arm dart at eacli 
side; while short side-backs, to- 
gether with center-backs thst 
extend into the drapery portion 


> a 


ment. There is an extra full- 
ness at the center-back seam be- 
low the waist-line, that is folded 
under in a box-plait; while other 
extra widths at the front edges 
of the back portions are shirred and arranged over the side-back 
seams, as seen in the picture. The side edges of these widths ar 
draped by small plaits and then sewed down over the side-back 
skirt-seams their full length, after which the lower edge is gathered 
and sewed to the breadth at a shirring made in the latter. A_ large 
sash-ribbon bow conceals the gathering of the drapery and con- 
pletes the costume stylishly. The sleeves are cut in leaf points a! 
the wrist and underlaid with Jacé, while the kerchief about the neck 
is plainly hemmed and bordered*with-the lace along its lower edge. 


again illustrated in another fal 


ing for a handsome promenade 


for which latter purpose the ker- 


and Spanish lace, but it may be 
developed in any style of suiting 


it is wholly covered by the trim- | 


The front and 


be made perfectly plain and — 
trimmed narrowly at the bottom, © 


costume has around basque front, — 


illustrated, complete the adjust-— 
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\ military collar conceals the neck, and buttons and button-holes 
‘lose the front. 

Jetted French lace is sometimes used in place of Spanish; and on 
ight costumes, white lace, instead of black, is chosen. The model 
o the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
‘orty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. The 
cerchief 7” be of lace or any contrasting fabric suitable for the 

e 


yurpose. The chip bonnet is in the poke style, and is trimmed 
with a satin facing, satin ties 
snd shaded ostrich plumes, 
> —— 
ficuRE No. 6.—LADIES’ HOUSE 
COSTUME. 


: (For Dlustration see Page 6.) 


Fieure No. 6.—(Consisting of 
20lonaise No. 7622, shown again 
Mn an opposite combination of 
similar materials on page 14 of 
this issue; and skirt Ne. 7267, 
which is plainly illustrated on its 
‘pattern).—This engraving repre- 
sents a very charming costume, 
which may be worn either in the 
house or on the street, and may 
be made of expensive or inex- 
pensive fabrics with equal satis- 
faction. If decoration be desired 
upon the polonaise, it must be 
made a matter of choice and also 
subject to the fabric selected. 
The polonaise is fitted by double 
bust darts and an under-arm dart 
in each front, and by side-back 
seams and a center seam at the 
back, all three of the back seams 
terminating in extra widths that 
are folded under in box-plaits. 
‘The sashes are of Surah silk and 
are sewed in with the under-arm 
seams and tied over the front in 
a loose knot, after the ends of 
the sashes are gathered and 
tipped with tassels. The knot is 
tacked at the end of the clos- 
ing, which is performed by but- 
ton-holes and buttons; and be- 
low the knot the front falls in 
two points, which result from 
the arrangement of the drapery 
at the sides. The back-drapery 
is long and square, but is caught 
up so that its lower front corners 
fall in two drooping points. The 
sleeves are in coat shape, rounded 
upward at the back of the wrist 
and finished with a ruffle of 
Surah and a sash-fold of the — 
ow which is tipped with tin 
s and knotted at the bac 
of the arm. A frill of lace is 
basted inside as lingerie. A 
standing Surah ruffle forms a 
V outline about the neck, and 
a sash-fold of silk, gathered and 
tipped with tassels, finishes its 
lower edges neatly and ties in a 
double bow-knot over the bust. 
A military collar and a lace ruffle 
complete the neck. The brocade 
in this instance is satin, but the 
polonaise may be made of bro- 
caded velvet, silk, grenadine, etc., 
as well as of the generality of fab- 
ries before suggested. Spanish or 
French lace, or fringe, will be the usual decoration when any is desired. 
The model to this polonaise is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
_ The skirt is four-gored and short, and is made of plain Surah. It 
1s finished in one of the old methods lately revived, with narrow, 
bias, gathered ruffles. Each of these is bound at the lower edge, 
and the top of the upper one is also bound, so that it may be 
oemeres to form its own heading. Plaitings may be used, if pre- 
tred; or the bottom may be cut in deep leaf-points and underlaid 


FiguRE No. 9.—LApDIES’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 10.) 


with plaitings. The model to the skirt is is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls. or 25 


cents, 
i 


Figure No. 7.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 7.) 


FiaurE No. 7.—(Consisting of basque No. 7645, again shown in 
one material, with a machine- 
stitch finish, on page 16 of this 
issue; and skirt No. 7644, again 
represented in a single mate- 
rial, with plain edges, on page 
19).—The new crosswise or ba- 
yadere-striped, silk-mixed goods 
are introduced very prettily in 
the costume represented by this 
engraving, the other fabric being 
plain suit goods of a Summer 
texture. The skirt is a model 
of convenience and prettiness, 
since it is not easily disarranged 
and is very stylish. The front- 
gore is plain, and each side, as 
well as the lower edge, is turned 
under as if for a hem, after which 
it is lapped over on the side- 
gore, the latter also having its 
lower and back edges hemmed. 
The side-gore in turn is lapped 
over on the back-breadth, which 
is hemmed at the bottom and 
laid in kilt-plaits turning toward 
the center from each side. The 
back-breadth, like the front-gore, 
is cut from plain goods; but the 
side-gore is of the striped fabric. 
A front-drapery, plain at one 
side and draped by upward-turn- 
ing plaits at the other, falls in a 
point a little to the right side 
of the center, and is formed of 
the fancy goods cut so that the 
stripes will assume a bias effect. 
The sides of the drapery are bor- 
dered with plain goods, which, 
however, is a finish that may be 
omitted without detriment to the 
effect. Other fabrics may be 
combined in the same manner, 
if desired; or the front-gore and 
breadth may be of the fancy 
fabric, and the side-gores of the 
plain goods. The model to the 
skirt is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and costs ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents, and develops pret- 
tily in cloth-like fabrics. 

The basque is in coat style, 
and has a single-breasted, cuta- 
way front that is fitted by two 
bust darts and an under-arm dart 
at each side. Side-back seams, 
with a center seam that extends 
only a little way below the waist- 
line, shape the back, which falls 
in two coat-like sections to some 
distance below the fronts. The 
side-back seam terminates in an 
extra width left between the 
back portions at each side, and 
a part of this width is laid on the 
outside in a backward-turning 
plait, while the remainder is 
fastened in two plaits turning 
forward underneath, The outside plait is faced with a bias strip of 
the striped fabric, while straight sections of the same form pocket- 
laps and simulate cuffs. A Byron collar of the striped goods, cut 
bias, is about the neck; and the front closes with button-holes, 
passed over buttons covered with the striped goods. The model to 
the basque 1s in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The bonnet is of fancy straw, (handsomely. trimmed with satin 
ribbon and gay blossoms, 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


FigurkE No. 8.—LADIES’ HOUSE TOILETTE. 
(For Dlustration see Page 8.) 


Ficure No. 8.—(Consisting of costume No. 7623, which is again 
represented in another fabric and with other decorations on page 12 
of this issue).—This costume is one of the prettiest issued this season. 
It is composed of plain and brocaded suiting, and introduces a mod- 
erate amount of shirring in a style just now very fashionable. The 
skirt is four-gored, but the gores are cut considerably wider at the 
top than they usually are, and are then shirred to the proper size in 
a deep, yoke-like space, except just at the center of the front-gore, 
where the draperies cross. A stay, shaped like the top of a gore, 
is fastened under the shirring and thus confines it in its proper place. 
The draperies consist of two scarfs of brocade, whose upper ends 
overlap at the top of the skirt, after which they are drawn to the 
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Front View. 


The foot of the skirt is trimmed with a wide box-plaiting of th 
goods, stitched on through the middle under a ruching of the tr 
cade. The back-drapery is plainly hemmed—a finish now vez 
much in favor for dresses of all textures. 

Lawn, mull, organdy, barege, bunting or any thin fabric maka 
up exquisitely by this model, and any quantity of lace is permissiti. 
in the decorations. The pattern to the costume is in thirteen sizes {c: 
ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure; and: ; 
price is ls, 3d. or 30 cents. 
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FIGURE No. 9.—LADIES' STREET COSTUME. 


(For Illustration see Page 9.) 
Ficure No. 9.—(Consisting of basque No, 7640, which is aegaaj 
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Back View. 


Lapres’ Costume.—(For Description see Page 11.) 


sides in the manner represented and plaited at the remaining ends, 
which are fastened along the side-back seams of the skirt. The 
shirring is thus prettily exposed, and the scarfs form a sort of border 
for it. The back-drapery consists of a single breadth draped at 
each side by downward-turning plaits and then fastened over the 
back-breadth along the side seams as far down as the scarfs, below 
which its edges fall loosely. The tops of the breadth and the back- 
drapery are gathered, and the skirt is attached to the belt of the 
waist. The latter has no shoulder seam, but is shirred like a deep 
yoke to fit the figure below the neck. It has an under-arm seam at 
each side and a center-back seam, and the fronts close invisibly with 
hooks and loops. The sleeve is here of elbow length, but in the 
model is long, with perforations to show where to cut tt off. It is 
finished with a fancy facing, a ruching of brocade and a frill of 
retty lace. <A belt of brocaded ribbon is about the waist and 
astens at the left side in a large bow, with loops and short ends. 


represented in a combination of plain and brocaded materials on page 
16 of this issue ; and skirt No. 7639, which is also shown in the cor 
bination above mentioned, and with a different decoration from the 
one here illustrated, on page 18).—The costume here pictured 0 
cludes a basque of the popular Jersey style, made of the Jersey ¥e- 
bing sold by the yard for the purpose. It is ribbed, and is frequent!’ 
called “stockinet”, as it resembles the elastic texture of knitted 
work, On account of this quality, it is fitted with only one bust dat 
and an under-arm dart at each side of the front, while the unde 
arm seams and curved closing edges are the means by which the back. 
adjustment is secured. The closing is performed with button-hole 
and tiny buttons, and a row of the same closes the outside seam 4, 
the sleeve, which is left open for several inches above the hand. TX 
neck is finished with a standing collar of the goods, and a paté 
pocket of the same is at each side. Trimming is seldom used © 
such basques, unless they, are ;anade )to’ wear with very elaborate ¢ 
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ch skirts, in which event they are sometimes embroidered at the 
wer edges, at the wrists, about the neck and on the pockets; pas- 
menterie sometimes taking the place of the embroidery. The model 
. this basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
rty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The skirt is very neat and pretty, and is made of fine camel’s-hair 
iting of the same shade as the basque. It is four-gored and just 
capes the ground, being of the conventional walking length. It is 
immed at the foot with two narrow knife-plaitings of the goods, 
ith the upper one set on to form its own heading. The front- 
‘apery consists of a long, straight ¢ablier cut to form four tabs. 
‘he sides of each tab are apparently turned over on the outside, 
it this efféct is simply the result of a box-plait laid in the bottom. 
he end of each tab is fastened under the top of the upper plaiting, 
wus securing it. permanently in place. The back-drapery is arranged 
1 as to form a caught-up revers at one side and fall in a long, 
raight edge at the other side. The drapery edges are all com- 
eted by under-facings of the goods, but, if desired, cords and 
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| Front View. 


Lapies’ WRAPPER.—(For 


assels may be added in simulated lacings between the tabs. The 
nodel to the skirt is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty- 
1x inches, waist measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is of fine straw, with a long ostrich plume for decoration. 


ed 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 10.) 


No. 7631.—(Also illustrated in a different combination of materials 
nd with different trimmings at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 2 of 
bis issue).—A handsome costume, characterized by the effective 
pplication of shirring and intended for evening or dressy wear, is 
ere represented. It is composed of two parts—a dress and over- 
ress—affording an excellent opportunity for the combination of 
‘ontrasting fabrics. In the present instance ombré satin, shading 
tom mahogany to pale orange, is used for the dress, and ombré tulle 
if the same shades, for the over-dreas; plaitings of the satin, shaded 
‘bbons and coffee-colored lace being the only garnitures. The dress 


is in Princess style, with a long, oval train, and is beautifully fitted to 
the body by two bust darts in each side of the front, under-arm and 
side-back gores, and a curving seam down the center of the back. 
Extra width is allowed on the back edges of the back, and when the 
seains are joined, it is folded in a double box-plait on the under side, 
disposing of the fullness in a neat and gracefulmanner. The closing 
edges are turned under in wide, straight hems, which are united to 
about the depth of a basque with button-holes and buttons, and then 
lapped one upon the other and stitched together for the remainder of 
the distance. The back sweeps out in a graceful train, and the bottom 
of the skirt is faced with Wigan, the train edge being finished with 
a double knife-plaiting of the goods, and the remaining lower edges 
with a full lace flounce headed by a narrow lace ruffle. The sleeve 
is really in coat shape, with an added puff at the top. The upper 
edge of this puff is sewed into the arm’s-eye with the sleeve, and its 
lower edge is attached just above the elbow. A line of gathers 
around the middle, which is drawn up and fastened to the sleeve mid- 
way between the elbow and shoulder, gives the puff the appearance 
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Back View. 
Description see Page 12.) 


of being double. A narrow, standing collar, concealed under a 
double frill of lace, prettily finishes the neck. A flaring double frill 
of lace, placed about the wrist, finishes the sleeve, and similar frills 
are also applied to the upper and lower edges of the puff. A hand- 
some completion is afforded the whole by passing a band of narrow 
ribbon around the puff, so as to conceal the middle gathering-threads, 
and tying it on the outside in a careless knot. The front is 


covered with puffings of the material, shirred in lengthwise clusters 
terminating under the heading of the lace frill. 


The over-dress consists of but two pieces—the front and back— 


joined by a seam over the shoulder and another under the arm. It 
is in pinafore style, adjusted to the figure by means of the shirrings, 
three clusters of which perform the fitting in the most admirable 
manner. The gathers applied at the neck and waist cause the body- 
portion to wrinkle gracefully, while the lowest clusters of shirrings 
not only dispose of the fullness in the back in the most graceful man- 
ner possible, but draw the edges of the front back, disclosing the 
handsome ornamentation on the front/of the skirt. A, band of broad 
ombré ribbon, shaded to correspond with the-remainder of the gar- 


42 


ment, passes obliquely about the body. It is first arranged in grace- 
ful loops and folds at the center and tacked to the middle of the 
front at the waist-line, and is then caught to the middle of the lower 
shirrings, where loops and ends of similar ribbon are tacked under- 
neath to make it appear as if the sash passed through the over-dress 
and were tied on the underside. Double frills of lace complete the 
neck and lower edges of the over-dress, the front edges as far as the 
waist-line being each finished with a cascade of the same. 

The neck of the dress is cut high and close, but it is so perforated 
in the pattern that it may be cut out in Pompadour outline to cor- 
respond with the over-dress. When this is done, the sleeves are also 
cut off at the elbow, as represented in the front view. Satin, silk, 
and velvet brocades, and materials made up into such costumes, 
are suitable for this model, either alone or in combination with each 
other, and may be trimmed to suit individual taste, provided the 
decorations selected accord with the texture and quality of the fab- 
ric or fabrics comprising the costume. The style of the over-dress 
is quite youthful, and young ladies will prefer to develop its beauty 
in mull, illusion, lace net and other thin textures according with this 
attribute, making the 
dress of goods that 
will contrast harmon- 
iously. Dotted Ma- 
lines net is one of the 
most airy and becom- 
ing selections for the 
over-dress that could 
be made, and it may 
also be used for the 
garnitures of the skirt. 

We have pattern 
No. 7631 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make 
the garment for a 
lady of medium size, 
will require twenty 
yards and one-fourth 
of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or 
eleven yards and 
one-eighth thirty-six 
inches wide. If ma- 
terial forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen 
for its construction, 
then eight yards and 
an-eighth will be suf- 
ficient. Price of pat- 
tern, 2s. or 50 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAPPER. 
(For Diustrations see 
Page 11.) 


No. 7643.—(Also 
illustrated in different 
material and with dif- 
ferent trimming at 
Ladies’ figure No. 4 
on page 4 of this 
issue).—A soft wool- 
en suiting of medium texture was selected for this model, the 
simple elegance of which suggests its equal adaptability for young 
and elderly ladies. The front, instead of having a closing at the cen- 
ter, is cut like a long, plain plastron extending from the neck to the 
lower edge, and is overlapped by the sides to the width of about an 
inch and a-half. There is a long, arching bust dart in each side and 
a center seam and side-back seams at the back. The center seam 
terminates a short distance below the waist-line, and the fullness at 
its extremity is laid in an under box-plait. Extra widths are allowed 
at the same point on the side seams and turned backward in a side- 
plait at each side, giving all the fullness necessary for the deep, oval 
train into which ‘the back is lengthened, and which falls with such 
a graceful sweep. A narrow side-plaiting of silk, between two of 
the material, trims the sides and train very effectively; but the 
plastron is made of silk and left plain. A cascade of lace is arranged 
on each overlapping edge, and under the right side is sewed a lap 
for the button: holes used in closing. This lap extends to the 
extremity of the dart and is sewed in with it as far as it goes, and 
the buttons are sewed to the edge of the plastron. A square 
patch-pocket of the material is placed upon each side, its edges being 


Front View. 
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Lapies’ SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


pipes with silk; and a triangular pocket-facing of silk, bordered wi 
ace, is arranged upon it. <A novel and attractive feature is ncti 
able in the construction of the sleeve, which is in the Capn: 
style, with a seam only at the inside of the arm, and wideu 
toward the wrist, where it turns back upon itself and is faced 
the reversed and under portion with silk. A round Shakespear 
collar of silk, edged with lace, is fastened at the throat under a: 
of ribbon. It is made adjustable, so that it may be removed 5 
it is desired to vary the lingerie. Ribbon ties are sewed intv 
side-back seams at the waist-line and knotted in a bow at the c 
of the front, and drooping loops and ends of ribbon are also fast 
over the extremity of the center seam. 

A wrapper of this style, made of chéne Summer silk? has its or 
lapping edges cut in blocks and under-faced with bright-cok 
Surah. The lower edge, back of the plastron, is cut in Jarger bi 
that are lined with the same and turned back triangularly, expoa 
a plaiting of plain silk matching the material in color. 41 
sweeper or sae falls from beneath the plaiting. The plasre 
is made of plain silk of the darker shade, and has ribbons faste 

under its edges 


eeRatirg looking wrapp 
made of old-goid 
ored Canton fl 
is trimmed in 
same manner ¥. 
Turkey-red. Stil 
another repre 
tion of the mode sd 
plain cashmere, wil 
striped goods for ta 
decorations, Ica 
are three bias band 
of striped maters 
about the train. tle 
sleeves are faced with 
it, and the collar ax 
plastron are cut fre 
it, Plain and stnpe 
goods, cut bias as 
run together, are : 
raneed” Gi peer 
style, instead of ‘x 
Very narrow deco 
tions are fashionsb 
upon the lower edg 
though wider ot 
also receive a lag 
share of favor. 
We have patted 
No. 7643 in thirtes 
sizes for ladies tru 
Hii AW WN twenty-eight to fa 
bind, cabana \a2hai ty-six inches, tw 
JAR. EBA AY \y measure, Twes 
ew yards of materia 
twenty-two _ inch 
wide, are needed 
making the wrapp 
for a lady of medi 
size. If goods forty 
eight inches wide } 
used, five yards an 
Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 3 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7623.—(Also illustrated in different material and with diffe 
ent trimmings at Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 8 of this magazine).- 
As expressed in the title, shirring forms a prominent feature of th 
costume, and while this style of ornamentation naturally incluk 
the idea of fullness, it is so arranged as to require but little ext 
material, and is therefore generally becoming. The fabric selecte 
for the model is French bunting, and the decorations compnie plai 
ings of the same, lace, and silk contrasting in color with the goot 
There are a front-gore, a gore for each side, and a back-breadth eu 
ployed in the formation of the skirt; and before being shirred, th 
gores are joined together in the usual way. The shirrings commen 
at the top and extend from the back edges of the side-gores | 
within a short distance of the center of the front. From the upp 
to tne lower one. the, space is about \twelve or fourteen inches, 33 


: distance between every two rows is a little less than an inch. 
ider each side is a piece of the material or of lining, which has 
ts taken up in it at the top and serves to stay the shirrings, being 
ved to them at every second row. The back-breadth is gathered 
se across the top, and, in joining it. to the gores, the left side seam 
eft open at the top for a placket. Before the belt is sewed on, the 
\peries are applied. They consist of narrow scarf-sections for 
: sides and a full breadth for the back. The scarf-sections lap 
the center of the front, and each one is curved about the margin 
the shirring and is laid up in three plaits at its back edge 
a sewed over the side-back seam of the skirt. Three plaits, turn- 
s downward, are laid in each side of the back-drapery just above 
»se in the scarfs; and the top is gathered to the same size as the 
rresponding portion of the skirt, and is then sewed over the side 
ums as far as the bottom of the front-draperies, concealing the 
ning of the latter and then sewing with the skirt to the belt. The 
wf edges are bordered all around with lace; and the bottom of 
> gkirt is trimmed with three narrow side-plaitings, the upper one 
ing sewed on to form its own heading, A tape is sewed to the 
It under the back- 
apery, and is tacked 
the drapery twice 
give it a gracefully 
uffant effect. Tapes 
> also sewed under 
2 side-back seams 
the skirt and tied 
gether to hold the 
apery close to the 
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The body is in the ne 

yle of a round he AN / 
ench waist, and is NZ-Q 
‘Ided under in WE pete 


‘aight hems at the 
sing. There is a 
w of gathers in the 
wer edge at each 
le and another row 
out an inch and a- 
If above. Seams 
ider the arms and a 
am at the center 
the back aid in the 
tustment, and there 
e two rows of gath- 
8 at the back cor- 
sponding with those 
the front. There 
no seam upon the 
ioulder, as the whole 
per portion of the 
aist is shirred in 
ie outline of a deep, 
und collar, the 
urrings being about 
iree-fourths of an 
ich apart and stayed 
y 8 fitted lining 
wed under them. 
‘bias band is sewed 
the neck, and a full 
ill of lace is arranged | 
itside of it and con- 
nued in a cascade 
pon the bust as far as the bottom of the shirring, a bow of silk being 
stened at its termination and another at the throat. The sleeve is 
\coat shape and extends to the wrist, but the model contains perfor- 
ions to show how it may be cut off to the length exhibited in the 
‘esent instance. Two rows of plaiting and a frill of lace finish it 
ary tastefully. In joining the waist and skirt together, the belt is 
itched at the upper rows of gatherings in the former. A silk belt 
then worn over the permanent one, and its ends are fastened under 
large corsage-bow of silk. 
Any material that is not extremely heavy makes up satisfactorily 
ithis way. The model is particularly popular for cheese-cloths, 
in buntings, and light textures generally. Lace, plaitings, ruffles 
‘any light, airy-looking decorations may be applied on the portions 
jat are not shirred, in any way the maker or wearer fancies, A 
sry pretty costume, made up by this model, is of sea-side suiting of 
cotton texture a little thicker than cheese-cloth, and the trimming 
(the skirt is black lace and plaitings of the material arranged alter- 
ately, The front-drapery is bordered with ruffles of lace, and the 
ack with plaitings. Double frills of lace, surmounted by a twist of 
bbon, ornament the sleeves, and a full fraise of lace is about the 
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eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. 
inches wide, twelve yards and three-eighths are needed in making 
the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, then five yards and three-fourths will suffice, Price 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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neck, The belt and bow are of black satin and grosgrain ribbon. 


We have pattern No. 7623 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
Of material twenty-two — 


of pattern, ls, 3d, or 30 cents. 
—— 


LADIES' COSTUME. 
(For lllustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7621.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
ent trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 5 of this magazine).— 
Novelty, rather than elaboration, seems to be the aim of the designer 
as expressed in the Midsummer fashions, and this costume is an 
instance of how gracefully her object has been accomplished. Dress 
goods of a handsome dark shade of green were selected for the mode, 
and silk and lace for the trimming. The skirt shows the usual 

outline of the popular 
four-gored shape, 
being of walking 
length and having the 
front and_ sides 
smoothly fitted by 
darts and the back- 
breadth gathered at 
the top. The plack- 
et-opening is finished 
at the left side, and 
the top of the skirt is 
sewed to a belt. A 
deep flounce of the 
material, laid in 
double _ box-plaits 
with spaces of only 
an inch between 
every two, trims the 
bottom stylishly; and 

tapes run through a 

casing sewed across 

the back, assisted by 

8 pair of tapes attach- 

ed farther up, regu- 

late the adjustment. 
The body is in 
basque style in front, 
closing at its hemmed! 
edges with button-. 
holes and fancy but-. 
tons and having two. 
bust darts and an 
under-arm dart in 
each side. The back 
is deeper, and some-. 
thing like a polonaise: 
in construction,, 
though different in. 
effect. It is fitted by 
side-backs and a cen-. 
ter seam, the side- 

‘ backs being of even 
depth with the front. 
and the center seam. 
terminating a little. 
below the waist-line. The fullness at the extremity of the center: 
seam is laid in an under box-plait, and extra widths are cut upon the: 
front edges of the back about in a line with its termination. Each. 
of these extra widths is turned in at the top for a finish, and then it. 
is laid backward in a shallow side-plait, after which it is shirred 
across several times from the fold of this fae to its front edge, the: 
upper row of shirring being about an inch from the top. The shirred 
portion is then sewed flatly at each row of gathers to the lower part. 
of the corresponding side-back, and the effect, as represented in the: 
engraving, is charming. Three tiny plaits turning downward are 
folded in each side of the back-drapery, and the lower edge is shirred 
twice across, producing the bouffant effect characteristic of thie latest 
French modes. The belt of the skirt is placed under the waist-line 
of the body, and the front edges of the back-drapery are sewed 
flatly to the skirt along the side-back seams, the lower edge being 
also sewed firmly to position. A large sash-bow of silk is fastened 
over the lower edge of the drapery, and two downward-turning plaits 
are tacked at the center a few inches apart. The bottom of the: 
basque is cut in deep leaf-points, piped with silk) and underlaid ‘with . 
lace; and the beauty of the costume is much enhanced by, this-pro-- 
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cess, Ample provison is made for varying the length and arrange- 
ment of the sleeve. The model is really a plain coat-shape elegantly 
fitted, and is perforated to show how it may be cut in two points at 


different trimmings at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 6 of this mag- 
zine).—Plain and brocaded goods are united in this polonaise, in: 
the light, airy effect of the mode appears quite appropriate to x 


the wrist and have the points turned up and tacked to position to season. The polonaise itself is made of plain material, and is fiua, 


form a sort of fancy cuff, as shown by the back view. A frill of lace, 
falling about the wrist, completes its decoration. 


to indicate how it may be 
shortened to elbow length, 
by cutting it in leaf points 
similar to those on the 
basque, and turning these 
points up and fastening 
them to position. The 
garniture in the latter in- 
stance is a deep frill of 
lace falling from the low- 
er edge and a row of lace 
underlying the points. 

A most charming item 
is the little fichu, which 
is made of a triangular 
piece of the goods shaped 
su as to fit gracefully over 
the shoulders and knotted 
loosely upon the bust. It 
is bordered all around with 
lace. A standing collar, 
plainly finished, completes 
the neck. 

A costume of this style 
for a young lady is made 
of zephyr cloth, which is 
finer and_ nicer-looking 
than cheese cloth, just as 
cool and not much more 
expensive. It is of a rich 
écru shade, and is trimmed 
with three narrow knife- 
plaitings about the bottom, 
with a balayeuse or sweep- 
er of Languedoc lace fall- 
ing from beneath the low- 
eredge. The sash and pip- 
ings are of soft Surah silk, 
and the lace used on the 
body, sleeves and fichu is, 
of course, Languedoc. 
Another costume for au 
older lady is of black vel- 
vet-striped grenadine, and 
the lace is Spanish. Small 
jet drop-ornaments are 
fastened between the 
points, and the front is 
covered with a rope-work 
of heavy cable-cord seeded 
with jets and tipped with 
jet pendants. Wide black 
satin ribbon is used for the 
sash, and the lower skirt- 
trimming consists of three 
single box-plaitings, none 
of which is mcre than two 
inches and a-half wide. 
Any seasonable material 
makes up handsome in 
this way, with any appro- 
priate style of garniture. 

We have pattern No. 
7621 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the cos- 
tume, without the trim- 
ming, for a lady of medium 
size, will require ten yards 
and a-fourth of material 
twenty-two inches wide, 
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Front View. 


It is also perforated 
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LaDies’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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LapDiEs’ WRAP. 
(For Description sec Page 15.) 


Back View. 


by two bust darts in each side of the front, a dart under each am, 
side-backs extending to the arms’-eyes and a curved center sear: 


The fronts fold under 
hems to some distance te 
below the waist-line, 
then, owing to the 


Their back edges are rais: 
by shirrings, and shir 
scarf or sash draperies 
the brocaded material : 
sewed in with them to 
back. These sash-drap»:- 
ies are tied in a knot w: 
tacked at the extremity: 
the closing, and their er. 
are gathered in Turki 
style and tipped with =!: 
tassels, All three of tu: 
back seams are discs: 
tinued a short distans 
below the waist-line, an: 
the extra widths at ther 
extremities are folded u> 
derneath in box-plaix 
Three upturning side-plait 
are then tacked in the ce> 
ter, causing the lower px- 
tion to fall in two pow 
The corners of tke hice 
and also of the front have 
tassels attached to them 
but no decoration is s- 
plied upon the edges, the 
effectiveness of the out- 
lines being thus made 
uite prominent. Three, 
shallow, upturning plais 
are laid in each front edge 
of the back before it % 
joined to the front, and 
three pairs of tapes ar 
sewed under the seam 
and their corresponding 
ends are tied together v 
make the back sufficient: 
bouffant and keep the 
fronts close about ‘he 
figure. A heavy calle 
cord is disposed in serpen- 
tine design between the 
edges of the box-plait 3! 
the center of the back for 
a few inches below ‘be 
termination of the seam, 
and is then arranged to fal! 
in @ loose loop, the ends 
being knotted together 
and brought over to the 
left side and fastened near 
the lower edge of the sath- 
drapery, both ends hav- 
ing tassels attached to 
them. The sleeve is 2 
coat shape, and has onlr 
a dart seam at the outer 
side of the arm. It ® 
rounded off toward the 
end of this seam, and it 
vice are piped with bro- 
cade. A little above th 
wrist is a twist of ribboo. 
which is tied in a bow # 


or five yards and three-eighths forty-eight inches wide. Priceuf pat- the outside of the arm, constituting a simple but effective garti- 
ture. A round, standing collar completes the neck, and butte 
holes and “blackberry” buttons are used in closing. | 

There is visible in this polonaise a trace of the leaning toward tht 


tern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


classic outlines and modes of garniture, which have recently be? 
revived by fashionable ladies; and \to) these suggestions is added * 
No. 7622.—(Also represented in different materials and with graceful mingling of the present modéjof adjustment. Such a pol. 
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aise may be worn with a short or demi-trained skirt, and may be 
ade of any material from cotton foulards to brocaded satins. Lace 
: fringe, plaitings or ruffles may be added to its edges; but they are 
lly as attractive, and more in keeping with the design, when plainly 
nished. Summer camel’s-hairs, zephyr cloths and other goods that 
rape easily are much beautified by being made up in this way. 

We have pattern No. 7622 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
ght to forty-six inches, bust measure. Light yards of plain mate- 
al twenty-two inches wide, with one yard and seven-eighths of 
rocade in the same width, will make the garment for a lady of me- 
ium size. If goods forty- 
ight inches wide be used, 
yen three yards and a-half 
f the plain material, with 
ne yard of brocade, will 
efound sufficient. Price 
f pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


— 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
for Mlustrations see Page 14.) 


No. 7642.—The intro- 
uction of shirring as a 
1eans of -adjustment and 
mamentation combined 
3a late device of Fashion 
nd a very popular one, 
nd is gracefully exempli- 
ed in the construction of 
ais wrap. Sicilienne is 
he material represented, 
nd Spanish lace forms 
he trimming. The wrap 
sin the style of a round 
ape at the back, where it 
zaches only to the waist- 
ne; and the fronts ex- 
and in long, narrow tabs 
nat are turned under in 
jag hems at their front 
dges. The back is cut 
na fold of the goods, and, 
astead of darts, there is a 
luster of short, crosswise 
hirrings upon each shoul- 
ler, which perform the 
itting equally as well. 
‘here ig a smaller cluster 
4 the waist-line of each 
ront, which draws the 
abs to a narrower width 
t this point and renders 
hem more graceful in 
fect. There is a straight 
and about the neck, and 
yutside of it is a falling 
md a standing frill of 
ace formed by running 
Wo pieces together at 
heir straight edges and 
hen gathering or plaiting 
hem at the seam. A 
ascade of lace is arranged 
ipon each of the closing 
‘dges of the front as far 
s the waist-line, and all 
4e lower edges of the 
yarment are bordered with 
\ frill of lace, correspond- 
Og with that at the neck. 
ashmere, setge, bunt- 
ng, lawn, organdy, silk, 
atin and all kinds of 
*asonable suitings will be made up in this way and trimmed with 
White and black laces, ruffles, plaitings and other similar decorations. 
andsome fringes and passementeries will be used in ornamentin 
300ds of appropriate texture, and so will cachemire, jet and stee 
Orhaments of all kinds, Such wraps are charming accessories of the 
ie fashionable costumes. They add to their dressiness and give a 
fate of completeness which ladies of taste appreciate. They will be 
"A ed with Marceline silk, Farmer satin, alpaca and other flexible 
xtures suited to the urpose. 
ej bE have pattern No. 7642 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
“ght to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 


Front View. 


LADIES’ MANTELET. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Laprges’ HovusE BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 16.) 
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inches wide, two yards and a-half are needed in making the wrap for 
a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
then one yard and a-fourth will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


— 


LADIES' MANTELET. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7630.—Among the styles of wraps issued during the present 
season the one pictured in these engravings occupies a prominent 

ace. The material used 
in the construction is Sicil- 
tenne, and the garnitures 
consist of shirrings of the 
material, lace and ribbon 
bows, together with the 
jet ornaments used in 
closing the front. The 
back is cape-like in shape, 
being adjusted by aslightly 
curved seam down the 
center, which is concealed 
under drooping loops and 
ends of ribbon. The fronts 
fall in long, square tabs, 
and are turned under all 
the way down in wide, 
straight hems and closed 
with passementerie frogs, 
curving extensions being 
allowed on their back 
edges, which meet the 
back edges of the back 
and are tacked once to 
them at the upper extrem- 
ity, the loose ends being 
allowed to fall apart so 
that the lower portion of 
the back is really double. 
The front and back are 
also joined by a seam over 
the shoulder extending a 
short distance below it, 
where it unites with the 
: seams joining the gore to 
the back and front. This 
gore is a narrow-shaped 
section of the material, 
inserted in the inner side 
of the sleeve to afford an 
easy movement to the 
arm and prevent any un- 
due strain upon the differ- 
ent portions of the gar- 
ment. A dart seam over 
the shoulder perfects the 
adjustment in the most 
elegant manner, A ucep 
rolling collar, completely 
covered with lengthwise 
shirrings of the material 
and finished about all its 
edges with a full frill of 
lace, completes the neck in 
a becoming manner, with- 
out adding perceptibly to 
the weight. The sleeve 
and lower edges of the 
garment are finished in 
accord with the collar, the 
whole presenting a new 
and tasteful appearance. 

Wraps made up by this 
model will be great favor- 
ites during this and the coming season. While Sictlienne is the mate- 
rial employed in the present instance to develop the model, it is not 
intended that its construction should be confined to this material 
alone, for silk, satin, cashmere and, in fact, any fabric used for wraps 
will make up handsomely in this way. The trimming may be varied 
to suit the taste of the wearer; beaded net or fringe may take the 
place of the shirring employed here, or some other garniture 
pleasing to the eye may be substituted, with gratifying effects. 
A very hantlasme mantelet, constructed after this model, is of old-gold 
satin and is garnitured with cascades of black lace-and iridescent 
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bead-trimming, the latter being used’to conceal the, center seam of the 
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LADIES’ HOUSE BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 15.) 
No. 7638,-—While presenting a sort of half-négligé effect in keep- 


Front View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


ing with its use, this basque also 
displays an elegance of adjust- 
ment not exceeded by any of the 
modes intended especially for 
dressy wear. The fronts have 
curved edges closing with but-- 
ton-holes and large, fancy but- 
tons nearly to the bottom and 
then flaring apart diagonally. 
There is a bust dart in cach side 
of the front and an under-arm 
dart also, and from the extrem- 
ity of the bust dart extra length 
is cut on, leaving the center- 
fronts in vest outline. From the 
end of the under-arm darts ex- 
tra widths are also allowed, 
which meet at the center of the 
back and form the skirt-portion. 
The remainder of the fitting is 
accomplished by a curving cen- 
ter-seam, and the top of the 
back-skirt is shirred twice far 
enough from the edge to leave 
a narrow heading and is sewed to 
the lower edge of the body, which 
reaches but a short distance below the waist-line. There is a deep, 
slanting pocket-lap upon each side, its top being even with the 
heading and its back edge reaching a little beyond the commence- 
ment of the shirring. Cashmere is the material made up in the 
basque, and lace forms one of the chief features of the decorations. 
It is sewed to the lower edge upon the deeper portion of the basque, 
and then turned up and tacked smoothly to position in the reverse 
of its usual arrangement. It is also gathered in a frill at the top of 
the pocket-lap, and it also borders a deep, round collar, which tapers 
off in front of the shoulder seams into long, narrow revers, that 
extend in bretelle style to the bottom of the basque, the lower por- 
tions turning back over the bust darts and rendering the suggestions 
of the vest effect more distinct. A narrow, standing collar completes 
the neck. The sleeve possesses some new and charming features. 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 17.) 
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It is very much like the coat shape at the top. but is made with s 
seam along the inside of the arm and a dart seam at the outsid:. 


commencing at the arm’s-eye and terminating at the elbow. |: 


gradually widens toward the wrist, and is turned back upon ite? 
in Capuchin style and faced with silk, a deep frill of lace being sewe: 
inside. Ties of satin ribbon are fastened under the edges of tl- 
bretelles and knotted carelessly over the closing. 

Ladies of leisure will make such basques as this of delicately tinte: 
woolens and silks, both plain and printed, and will ish then 
quite elaborately with laces and embroideries. An illustration ¢! 
this fancy is a basque made of cream-colored Surah silk, with fir 
Languedoc lace applied as in the present instance and facings «! 
zesthetic red upon the sleeves, with bows to match knotted upon tz. 
front. Ladies, whose time is not so entirely at their own commani. 
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Front View. 


LaADIEs’ CoAT BASQUE. 
(For Description sec Page 17.) 


will have at least one basque 
made of some pretty matens 
—not necessarily silk—for us 
when a befitting occasion arixs. 
In most instances, however, th 
material will be something bhet- 


ing, and the decorations will tk 


substantia 
striped flannel, and its trimming 
are bands of the same piped wit! 


color. 


We have pattern No. 7638 1 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches. 
bust measure. If material twet- 
ty-two inches wide be selectc! 
for the construction of 
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fourths will be needed in mak- 
ing it for a lady of medium sz. 
If goods forty-eight inches wid? 
be used, then two yards asd 
three-eighths will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, Is ¢ 


25 cents. 
——_———___—_—— 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7636.—(Also illustrated in different materials and with othe: 


in keeping. <A very pretty and. 
basque is made ¢: 


pink, the predominating plaio_ 
Deep gray, with red, cot-— 
stitutes a pretty combination 


ter calculated to withstand sil- 


the | 
basque, four yards and _ thret-— 


trimmings at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 3 of this issue).—The 
novelty and picturesqueness of its outlines and the daintiness <f 
its accessories render this basque particularly attractive. The mate 


rial represented is suit goods of a thin, soft texture, and the tnn- 
mings include satin facings, lace, machine-stitching and fancy button. 
The fronts of the basque are curved according to the French method 
of adjustment, and have only one bust jdartin each side. They 3 
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losed with button-holes and fancy buttons, and from the extremity 
vf the closing they are cut away diagonally, with very stylish effect. 
3ide-backs and a center seam are employed in fitting the back, the 
ide-backs being of equal length with the front and the center por- 
ions falling in dress-coat style below them. The center seam ter- 
ninates a short distance below the waist-line, and at its termination 
re allowed narrow extensions, which lap from the left side over the 
ight and are tacked to position at the top and bottom. The over- 
apping edge and the bottom of the back are finished with three 
‘ows of stitching, and the remaining lower edges of the basque and 
he diagonal portions are finished with lace put on in a reversed 
,osition—that is, with the selvedge run to the under side and the 
ccollops turned over and caught flatly upon the outs:de of the 
yasque. Upon each side of the front is a pocket arrangement, that 
:eems principally for ornament, but may also serve to hold a dainty 
iandkerchief. It is diagonal at its top and lower edges and has a 
louble curve at the back edge, and its outline renders it very attractive. 
‘t is cut from satin and is sewed to position at the back and lower 
»dges. The sleeve is in ceat shape and is elegantly modelled to the 
rm. It is prettily finished at the wrist with a satin cuff-facing, 
rdered at the top with lace put on in the same manner as at the 
ottom of the basque. A wide, falling collar, with a seam at the 
nter, from which it deepens in graceful curves, is sewed just below 
he standing collar at the back and descends upon the bust as far as 
he darts. Both this and the standing collar are of satin, and the 
eeper one is enriched with lace turning upward from the lower edge. 
Basques of this style will be 
ade of silk, cotton and woolen 
oods, and will often be trimmed 
ith wash laces and facings 


s developed in dark blue ging- 
am, and the facings are of the 
olka-dotted goods, while the 
lace, which is imitation Russian, 
is applied in the usual manner. 
Another basque is made of bunt- 
ing and is trimmed entirely with 
bands of a darker shade par- 
tially overlaid with rows of nar- 
‘row braid in contrasting tints. 
Such basques as this will often 
be made up to wear with con- 
trasting skirts, and are much ad- 
mired by ladies who desire a 
comfortable dress-body that is 
not necessarily quite as closely 
fitted as the usual style of basque. 

We have pattern No. 7636 
in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twen- 
ty-two inches wide be selected 
for the construction of the basque, 
four yards will be needed in 
making it for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be chosen, one yard and three-fourths will suffice. 
tern, ls. or 25 cents. 


Front View. 


Price of pat- 
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LADIES’ COAT BASQUE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 16.) 


No. 7645.—(Also shown in different material and with other 
trimmings at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on page 7 of this issue).— 
Basques of this description are particularly admired for travelling 
wear and as completions to sea-side and mountain costumes; 
the skirt most frequently used in combination with them being 
No. 7644, which costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. Such basques may, 
however, be worn with skirts of any other style. The model is 
represented as composed of Summer flannel, and is superbly fitted 

_ by two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, 
and side-backs and a center seam at the back. The fronts are turned 
under for hems at their closing edges from the throat to a little 
helow the waist-line, and then they are cut away with a deep curve 
at each side. The under-arm seams are discontinued a short distance 
from the bottom, and narrow extensions, commencing at their ter- 

-Minations, are allowed on the back edges of the fronts. These 
extensions are overlapped by the back, which is a little deeper than 
the remainder of the basque and has extra widths allowed at the 
extremity of the center seam. These extensions are folded under 
for hems, and there are two plaits turning backward at the end of 
each side-back seam, the under one being slanted off at the top to 
appear like an inserted lap. A large metal button is placed at the 
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Laprges’ Basque. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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top of each slanting plait, and button-holes and similar buttons 
close the front. Pocket-laps with diagonal ends rest upon the sides, 
and their edges, as well as the lower edges of the basque, are finished 
with two rows of stitching. The sleeve is in coat shape, and fits the 
arm perfectly. ‘ It is completed with a cuff-facing of the material, 
slanted at its back corners, stitched twice at its edges and orna- 
mented upon the upper side with two buttons and simulated button- 
holes. A rolling collar, finished with stitching, completes the neck, 

Any trimming, other than handsome buttons or machine-stitching, 
is out of place on such a basque as this. The elegance of the ad- 
justment, with the picturesque outlines of the mode, renders further 
elaboration unnecessary. Any material, except very thin varieties, 
makes up very stylishly in this way, and, as previously mentioned, 
the basque is as suitable for street wear as for the house. 

We have pattern No. 7645 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, four yards and five-eighths are needed in making the 
basque for a lady of medium size. If goods San aig en inches wide 
be aiosen: two yards ard a-fourth will be sufficient for the purpose. 
Price of pattern, ls, or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For IDustrations see Page 16.) 


No. 7640.—(Also illustrated in different matenal and with dif- 
ferent trimming at Ladies’ figure 
No. 9 on page 9 of this maga- 
zine).—The elegant plainness of 
this basque is one of its chief 
charms. A deep bust dart and 
an under-arm dart are taken up 
in each side of the front, and 
the back is curved at the closing 
edges and adjusted, without side- 
backs, according to the French 
method. The basque presents 
an almost even outline all around, 
and the closing is made at the 
back with button-holes and 
fancy buttons. Plain suiting is 
represented in the model, and 
brocaded material forms the 
trimmings. A large patch-pocket 
rests upon each side, and a stand- 
ing collar of brocade with square 
ends completes the neck. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, and has 
only a dart seam terminating at 
the elbow at the outside of the 
arm. It is tastefully finished at 
the wrist with a round cuff fac- 
ing of brocade. . 

asques of this style are very 
youthful-looking and becoming, 
and are made of all kinds of sea- 
sonable suitings, from silk and 
satin to cheese-cloth and bunt- 
ing. The simplicity of the mode will keep it in favor for several 
seasons, as it possesses none of those ultra-conspicuous features 
which appear pronounced after the favor that first greets them has 
subsided. The style of finishing the basque may be varied to accord 
with personal taste, and the sleeves may be shortened if desired. - 
Bright brocades or stripes are often made up into such basques. 

e have pattern No. 7640 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
inches wide be selected for the construction of the basque, three 
yards and five-eighths will be needed in making it for a lady of 
medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard 
and five-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents, 
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LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Iliustrations see this Page.) 

No. 7637.—(Also shown in different material, with a decided 
change in the trimming, at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 3 of this 
issue).—Lace is preéminently the favorite decoration of the 
season and bids fair to retain its popularity for along time. Many 
of the latest modes seem particularly adapted to the application of 
this airy garniture, which forms a stylish trimming for the basque 
here illustrated. The model is developed in silk, with satin facings 
and a pretty disposal of the lace as a completion. It is superbly 
adjusted by two bust darts in each side of the front, under-arin 
gores, side-backs and an arching center_seam._ |The front edges are 
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turned under for hems and closed their entire length with button- 
holes and fancy buttons. A graceful diversity is produced in the 
outline of the basque by curving the sides quite high over the hips 
and deepening the front and back in long, narrow outlines, which 
almost terminate in a point. <A row of lace, sewed under the lower 
edge and then turned up and sewed flatly to position, defines the 
outline nearly to the bottom of the back, and then forms a cascade, 


Back View. 
Lapiss’ SHIRRED, ADJUSTABLE BLOUSE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


which almost conceals the narrower portion. The sleeve is in the 
fashionable coat-shape, and is ornamented with lace turning up from 
the wrist and extending in a cascade in front of the outside seam. 
A standing collar encircles the neck, and below it at the back is a 
deep, round collar of satin, having a seam at the center and de- 
scending upon the front as far as the bust, the ends gradually taper- 
ing toward their extremities. Upon the overlapping side is sewed 
a little cravat, formed of a straight piece plaited up like a fan at the 
top and covered over with lace. A knot or twist of satin, also 
covered with lace, conceals the plaited end, and the effect: of this 
trifling addition is particularly jaunty. 

A basque of this style, made of black brocaded satin and designed 
to be worn with a skirt of the same, is trimmed with beaded lace 
applied upon the lower edge in the same manner as in the present 
instance. The collar is entirely overlaid with beaded lace arranged 
in the usual fashion. The cravat is fastened under a piece of the 
material embroidered with beads, and the standing collar is enriched 
in the same way. The sleeves are cut off a little below the elbow 
and are finished with lace frills. Another illustration of the mode 
is of plaid gingham, and the trimming is composed of Russian lace. 
Although less expensive, it is equally fashionable for many uses. 

We have pattern No. 7637 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, three yards and three-fourths are needed in making the 
basque for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be chosen for its construction, one yard and seven-eighths will suffice 
for the purpose. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ SHIRRED, ADJUSTABLE BLOUSE. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7629.—The garment here illustrated is conspicuous not only 
for novelty of construction but also for grace of outline and beauty 
of appearance. The fitting is almost entirely accomplished by means 
of shirring at the neck and at the back and front of the waist, the 
remainder of the adjustment being performed by seams upon the 
shoulders and under the arms, bust darts in each side of the front, 
and a slightly curving seam down the center of the back. A curving 
strip of the material is sewed underneath at the shoulders, extending 
entirely across the garment and forming six casings. A narrow 
shirring-tape is inserted in each of these casings, tacked at the cen- 
ter seam of the back, drawn up to adjust this portion of the garment 
to the figure, and tied underneath the closing edges of the front. 
Strips of the material are also attached underneath at the back and 
front of the waist, so as to form eight casings in each. Two shirr- 
ing-tapes are inserted in each back casing, tacked at opposite 
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extremities, passed through the corresponding front casings, 
like the shoulder-tapes, tied underneath the closing edges o! % 
front. The sleeve is in regular coat-shape from the arm’s-eve 
within a short distance of the wrist, where it is gathered slight 
for about three inches, its completion harmonizing with that airy 
ed for the remainder of the garment. The shoulder shirrings ext 
to within a short distance of the neck edges, leaving the plain 
tion, when the garment is adjusted to the figure, to stand about 
neck in a sort of frill, the sleeve shirring being also arranged so x 
cause the wrist edges to stand out in a similar manner. The clo 
edges of the front are turned under in wide, straight hems ; 
closed all the way down with concealed hooks and loops, no furt: 
finish being applied to the garment, except that furnished by t 
effectively arranged shirrings. 

Cambric is the material employed in the present instance to mai 
the garment, but it is equally as suitable for other fabrics. T: 
model is peculiarly adapted to all sorts of washable goods, as it is t 
a matter of a few minutes to remove the tapes when sending : 
garment to the laundry, and as many minutes more to re-adjust them 
when it is returned. It is however, just as appropriate for all-w« 
or mixed silk-and-wool materials, provided they are light enough: 
texture to shirr nicely. The decorations, if any be applied, shou 
at all times be simple, especially if the blouse be constructed 
washable fabricg, in order not to interfere with the laundering. 

We have pattern No. 7629 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twentr 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the garment for a lst 
of medium size, will require four yards of material twenty-two inche 
wide, or two yards and three-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or o 
yard and seven-eighths of goods forty-eight inches wide. Price of ps: 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents, 
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LADIES' WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7639.—(Also represented in a different fabric, with a plains 
completion, at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 9 of this issue),—Pa 
and brocaded goods of a handsome quality are represented in ‘2: 
stylish skirt, but it is its particularly graceful mode of constructi: 
independent of the richness of either fabric or decoration, that mak: 
it so attractive. The skirt itself has the usual gores for the sides #1 
front and a full breadth for the back, the latter being gathered at tx 
top and having a shirring-string run through a casing about half-wa 
from the top, which retains the fullness in position at the bsct. 
instead of oan it to fall toward the sides, There are darts 2 
the tops of the gores, which adjust them smoothly; and befor 
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7639 
Front View. Side- Back View. 
LADIES’ WaLKInG SKIRT. 

(For Description see thia Page.) 


they are joined to the breadth, the drapery is arranged. The roa 
comprises two sections, one of which is conformed to the shape’; 
the gores by darts and is slashed from the bottom for about t¥~ 
thirds of its length at each side of the center, These slastr‘ 
divide it into three parts, the ends of each of which are laid 2 
two plaits turning toward (each other and-sewed to the skirt. 
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jurse, this process leaves an opening between each two divis- 
ms, and the ornamental effect is enhanced by lacings of silk cord 
ranged between the edges. Bows of satin are placed over the 
ads, and the plain material, showing through the openings, brings 
ut the full beauty of the contrast. The back-drapery is an oblong 
readth, draped by a cluster of three eee plaits at its right 
de and turned back in a revers below these plaits. The left side 
turned back in a long, straight revers, and falls plainly; and the 
orner consequently comes in the center, making the breadth appear 
riangular. oth the front and back-draperies are sewed in with 
he back seams as far as the revers at the right side, and from the 
ermination of the placket to a corresponding depth at the left side. 
‘he revers are faced with satin, and the bottom of the skirt is trim- 
1ed in a simple but stylish manner with a narrow box-plaiting of 
lain goods, The top of the back-drapery is gathered and sewed 
vith the breadth to the belt. An elastic strap or a pair of tapes 
omplete the arrangements for retaining the drapery close to the 
gure. Whichever is adopted should be sewed under the side 
eams, not far from the top. 

A skirt, made by this model, has gores of plain brown gingham, 
vith a front-drapery of brown-and-white polka dotted oods. The 
ack-breadth and back-drapery are of the plain material, and there 
:aruching of plain material lined with polka-dotted goods about 
he bottom. The bows are of plain material lined with the figured 
oods, and the effect is extremely stylish and is produced with very 
light expense. The ruching is formed by laying triple box-plaits, 
inding the top and then tacking the lower edge of each plait just 
bove the binding. The tackings are easily removed when launder- 
ag becomes necessary and leave the trimming as easily ironed as a 
laiting, which it really is without them. Either silk, cotton or 
rorsted goods make up satisfactorily in this style. 

We have pattern No. 7639 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
airty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
ledium size, will require four yards and a-half of plain material, 
nth three yards and seven-eighths of brocade, each twenty-two 
iches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, two yards 
nd a-fourth of plain goods, with two yards of brocade, will suffice 
or the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7635.—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
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Front View. 


LADIES WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


ent trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 3 of this magazine). 
—The graceful arrangement of. its drapery renders this model par- 
aa attractive. The skirt itself is of the plain four-gored var- 
lety—that is, it comprises a gore for the front, one for each side and 
4 back-breadth, the latter being gathered at each side of the placket- 
opening, while the gores are fitted by darts. There is a shirred panel 
upon the front-gore, which reaches to within a short distance of the 


lower edge and is arranged in the following manner: There are two 
rows of shirrings less than half an inch apart in its upper edge and 
two more at the bottom, and between the two extremities there are two 
other sets of shirring similarly inserted. These shirrings produce a 
slightly puffed appearance, that is very pretty and develops satisfac- 
torily in any material. The panel is sewed to the skirt at all the 
shirrings and is partly concealed by the front-draperies, which are 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


fitted to the gores at the top by darts and are each raised at 
their back edges by two lengthwise rows of shirring extending to 
within a few inches of the top and bottom. They are arranged 
upon the skirt with their upper corners meeting at the center of the 
panel, and their back edges are then sewed with the side-gores to 
the back-breadth. Their front edges flare apart, disclosing the panel, 
and are tacked to the latter in a loose loop at each middle pair of shirr- 
ings. An oblong breadth forms the back-drapery. It is gathered 
like the back-breadth of the skirt and sewed with the remainder of 
the skirt and drapery to the belt. It presents a sash effect at the 
bottom, being slashed for some distance, crossed in a knot and tacked 
in this shape. The front edges lap over the side seams and are slip- 
stitched to position. An elastic strap is sewed under the back a 
short distance from the top. Suit goods with a twilled finish are 
represented in the model, and the skirt is trimmed with a narrow 
knife-plaiting headed by a deep side or kilt plaiting of the same 
material. A broad band of satin borders all the edges of the drap- 
ery, and silk bows are placed over the second and third shirrings 
in the pene, while upon the lower shirrings is a twist of silk 
arranged in a knot at the center. 

The mode presents numerous opportunities for the combination of 
contrasting materials and the development of stylish effecte. A 
very handsome skirt has the panel of dark olive-green satin and the 
draperies of linden-green momiecloth. The skirt—that is, the visible 
portion of it—is of satin, with a tiny box-plaiting of the same about 
the bottom, heading whch is a ruching of woolen goods lined with 
satin. The ruching is formed by stitching a knife-plaiting through 
the center and then tacking the plaits, here and there, from the top 
downward and from the bottom upward. Plain and brocaded goods, 
though not a new combination, seem to take on new beauty from 
this method of fashioning. 

We have pattern No. 7645 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of material twenty-two inches 
wide, nine yards and a-half are needed in making the skirt for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then 
four yards and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 


—_—__-_- <> —_—_—_—- 
LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 

No. 7644.—(Also illustrated in different materials and with a dif- 
ferent style of finish at Ladies’ figure No. 7 on_page 7 of this mag- 
azine).—Pressed flannel of ‘alight, Summer quality is represented in 
this walking skirt, which combines some of the most pleasing fea- 
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tures of the kilt style with others of a later introduction. There are 
a front-gore, a gore for each side, and a back-breadth. The gores 
are fitted by darts at the top, and, instead of being joined together 
in the usual manner, the front-gore is folded under as if for wide 


hems at its side edges, lapped over the sides for the width of these © 


hems and stitched twice flatly over them, giving the portion outside 
of the two lines of stitching the effect of a plait. The side-gores 
are lapped upon the back in the same way, and the back is laid in side- 
plaits turning toward the center and flaring apart gradually toward 
the bottom. <A strap is sewed 
across the plaits of the back 
a short distance from the top, and 
another about half a yard from 
the bottom, to hold the plaits in 
position; and the gores being of 
the proper width, no other means 
are necessary to retain them in 
the proper pose. All the lower 
edges of the skirt are turned up 
for hems and are stitched twice 
before the gores are joined or the 
plaits are laid. 

A stylish drapery is arranged 
upon the front and sides. It con- 
sists of a deep tablier, fitted over 
the gores by darts and draped 
high at the left side by three up- 
turning plaits, while at the right 
side it falls straight. It is sewed 
with the skirt to the belt, and its 
left side edge is -folded under the 
plaits in the side-gores as far as the bottom of the plaits and blind- 
stitched to position. The right side is attached in the same way for 
a corresponding distance, and the bottom of the drapery is finished 
with two rows of stitching. 

The entire construction of this skirt is simple but effective, and 
the finish is in keeping with the style of the garment. Such skirts 
will very often be worn with basques cut by pattern No. 7645, price 
Is. or 25 cents; but they are also appropriately worn with any other 
description of dress-body. Serge, thin camel’s-hair, bunting and 
similar materials are very popular for Summer wear in both the 
city and country. Braid and other flat decorations are sometimes 
applied on them, but machine-stitching is more favored than any 
other finish. 

We have pattern No. 7644 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
to thirty-six inches, waist measure, Of material twenty-two inches 
wide, ten yards and a-half are needed in making the skirt for a lady 
of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then 
four yards and three-fourths will 
suffice for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 


7628 
Front View. 
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LADIES’ SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For ustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7628.—The dainty collar 
here represented is one of the 
prettiest of the many novelties 
of the season, combining as it 
does beauty of appearance with 
simplicity of construction. It 
is all in one piece, and, as its 
name indicates, is cut in “sailor” 
shape, so that the back of the 
collar falls in square outline be- 
tween the shoulders, while the 
fronts gradually decrease in width 
untill they meet in a point over 
the bust. Black velvet is the ma- 
terial employed in the present 
instance to develop the model, 
white bead embroidery and 
white lace affording the garni- 
tures. The lower edges, in addi- 
tion to the embellishment of the 
Jace frills, are handsomely ornamented with the bead embroidery, 
which produces a striking and effective result. Ribbon strings are 
attached to the front corners, and, when the garment is adjusted, 
they are tied in a sailor knot, the loose ends falling carelessly. 

Though velvet is the material here made use of, it is not intended 
that the construction of the model is to be confined to this fabric 
alone, for any goods made up into ladies’ costumes are equally appro- 
priate for its formation. Made of silk or satin, and tastefully dec- 
orated with silk embroidery, the article is a pretty addition to an 


Front View. 


LADIES’ SAILOR COLLAR. 
{For Description see this Page.) 


Lapies’ OVER-SKIRT, (SUITABLE FOR WASHABLE GOODS). 
(For Description see this Page.) 


out-door toilette. If desired, it may be made up to corresponé #1 
the costume with which it is to be worn, and trimmed to sui: 
fancy of the wearer. A handsome collar, made after this nm. 
and intended to be worn with a black silk or satin dreas, is: 
structed of black satin and decorated with hand-painted flow. 
bead fringe taking the place of the lace employed in the presett; 
stance in finishing the edges. Another illustration of the moc 
of black satin, the edges being finished with black beaded lace. & 
collars are sometimes over-wrought entirely with steel, coppe: 
3 iridescent bead-work, whe: 
very effective addition to aj 
ticular toilette is desired. 


Pattern No. 7628 is in: 
size, and calls for half a yare 
material twenty-two inc 


wide in making the collar 
represented in the ga ito 
Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 c-: 
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LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT, (Sth 

ABLE FOR WASHABELE 
GOODS). 

(For Illustrations see this Pag:.: 


No. 7649.—(Also is 
in different material and w 
different trimmings at Lads 
figure No, 2 on page 3 of 
DELINEATOR).— AS  mentiere 
above, this model is espeaillt 
suitable for wash goods, and it is for this class of materials that it 7 
be most popular. Cambric is represented in the present instant 
and an appropriate garniture, consisting of bands of the material ap 
Torchon lace, is applied. The front is a deep apron or tablier, fz 
smoothly at the top by means of four darts; and the back is a fi 
breadth, with a placket-opening at the center and two rows of gatt¢- 
at each side of this opening. The back is considerably deeper tha: 
the front, and after the two parts are joined together, a stnp of 
material is sewed over each seam to forma double casing and a 1:: 
is run through it and tied at the top, raising the sides gracefully « 
leaving them so that they may be let down perfectly plain when th 
over-skirt is to be laundered. A similar casing is sewed upon th 
center of the back from the extremity of the placket to the low: 
edge, and a tape, run through it and tied in the same way, renders th 
back sufficiently bouffant for the prevailing mode. The top is sew: 
to a belt, and all the edges are tastefully ornamented with a /i 
band of the material finished at the top with narrow lace a 
having a slightly gathered fr 
of deeper lace set under its low 
edge. Tying-tapes are sew 
under the side shirrings to asst 
in retaining the drapery in po 
tion, and the arrangements ‘ 
doing sé are completed by : 
elastic strap tacked under t+ 
back nearer to the top. 7 

Over-skirts of thia style */ 
often be made of thin suitings 
and textures that are not clase 
among washable fabrics, thou! 
they may be cotton. For aa 
as these the model is mach 3+ 
mired, because the drapery ™%° 
be unfastened and the creas 
shaken or pressed out, they 
freshening its appearance. !!* 
also desirable for Summer silks 3 
Louwisine or other thin weatas 
and for all varieties of swun 
that require to have the wrt! 
pressed or shaken out at inter! 
in order to restore their freshine* 
Dainty bows of ribbon may © 
added wherever they will hare? 
pretty effect. Hamburg embmit 
ery is a fashionable garniture for piqués, lawns, pretty prints and 
other washable goods. Russian and vermicelli laces are als) wu" 
admired upon Summer goods. 

We have pattern No. 7649 in nine sizes for ladies from twelt! © 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. ‘T'o make the over-skirt for :"" 
of medium size, will require three yards and five-eighths of m##* 
twenty-two inches wide, or two yards and seven-eighths thi)" 
inches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches, wide. Price of pate 
ls. or 25 cents. 


Back View. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


FiguRE No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. \ 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
ercuRE No. 1.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7654, which is again 
»resented in a different material and with other decorations on page 
of this issue; and skirt No. 7314, which is plainly illustrated on 
pattern). A costume of white lawn. decorated with the material, 
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1.—MISssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description gee this Page.) 


FIGURE No. 


needle-work and a ribbon sash and bows, is here represented. It is 


and a seam at the center, each terminating in an extra width that is 
folded underneath to form plaits. The sides of the front are prettily 
drawn upward by plaits, and the back, after its edges are hemmed, 


‘is caught to them so as to form a soft, puffy effect and yet fall in 


square corners. Ribbon sashes, fastened under the outer folds at 
the ends of the side-back seams, tie over the front in a large, double 
bow-knot, which is caught to the end of the closing. The sleeves 
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Figure No. 2.—MissEs’ CosTuME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


suitable for graduations, festivals, commencements or any festive or 
dressy occasion, and is very stylish and graceful. The skirt is four- 
gored, and is shaped to the figure by the usual methods before it is 
attached to the belt. It is trimmed at the bottom with three gath- 
ered ruffles of the goods, cut crosswise and hemmed at the bottom, 
and with the upper one turned in to form its own heading. If 
desired, only one ruffle need be used in trimming the skirt, the model 
to which is in eight sizes for misses from eight to fifteen years of age, 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The polonaise closes invisibly at the front under a band of inser- 
tion bordered with needle-work edging, and then falls apart in a 
deep, square-cornered drapery that is bordered with broad edging 
and the insertion mentioned. It is fitted at each side by a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart, while the back is shaped by side-back seams 


are in short coat-shape, and each is completed at the wrist with a 
deep frill of embroidery, a band of insertion and a bow of ribbon. 
A deep, falling frill of embroidery, and a narrow, standing one, 
with a band. of insertion between, complete the neck prettily; and 
all terminate under a full bow of ribbon placed at the throat. Laee 
may be used upon Swiss or mull polonaises of this style, with a very 
soft effect. The model to the polonaise is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 


FIGURE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No. 7624, which is agai 
represented in another material and with different decorations on 
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page 24 of this issue).—The costume here pictured will be found 
very serviceable for cool days, for pieidionagy and for walks at coun- 
try resorts, as well as for any purpose for which it seems suit- 
able. It is made of mixed goods, and is trimmed with satin de Lyon 
and bone buttons. The skirt is of the usual shape, having a front- 
ore, a gore at each side and a back-breadth, and is trimmed at the 
oot with two narrow knife-plaitings of satin de Lyon, the upper one 
of which is set on with a large cording of the same. The draperies 
are all straight, that at the back falling in a large, double box-plait 
at each side of the center. The front-draperies are perfectly flat, 
and each falls from the belt, thus giving a double effect. All of the 
draperies are corded with the satin fabric, and a row of three but- 
tons is placed on the lower front corner of each upper front-drap- 
ery. The basque is plain and 
round, and is neatly adjusted by 
a single bust dart and an under- 
arm dart at each side, side-forms 
and a center-back seam. It 
closes from the throat to the low- 
er edge, but a lapel collar is added 
which gives it acoat effect, espe- 
cially when the basque is turned 
under between the lapel ends. 
The sleeves are finished with 
cuff-facings of the goods, which 
are piped with the satin de Lyon 
and further ornamented with a 
button and simulated button- 
hole. If preferred, hems may 
finish all the piped ‘edges; or 
the draperies may be lined with 
gay silk, which, when the wearer 
moves about, will show suffici- 
ently to produce a very dressy 
effect. 

Bunting, camel’s-hair, cash- 
mere, linen, gingham or any 
light suit goods will make up 
very handsomely by the pattern 
to this costume, which is in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fif- 
teen years of age, and costs Is. 
or 25 cents. 

The bonnet is of rough straw 
in poke style, and has a shirred 
gatin lining and ties of broad rib- 
bon. 
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Figure No. 3.—MISSES’ COS- 
TUME. 


any || 
(For Illustration see this Page.) i Mi, 
Ficure No. 3.—(Consisting of : | 
jacket No. 7653, which is again | | | | =f] 
illustrated in a similar style of aa 
fabric and finish on page 25 of - A 
this issue; and skirt-No. 7652, — = 
again seen on page 27, where it 
is made of another fabric and 
daintily trimmed).—A costume 
of plain flannel suiting in one 
of the Summer shades is here 
represented, and will at once re- 
eommend itself to favor as an 
attire of general utility. The . 
jacket partakes of the nature of 
the plaited jacket lately issued 
for ladies, being varied only 
slightly in shape and construc- 
tion. The front is single-breasted, 
and closes with button-holes and 
buttons. At each side of the closing there is a box-plait taken up, while 
at the back a single plait is made at the center. Under-arm and 
shoulder seams adjust the garment neatly, and the lower edges curve 
upward prettily at these seams and are finished with a triple row of 
machine-stitching. The coat sleeves are curved at the outside seam 
and completed to correspond with the skirt portion by rows of 
machine-stitching covering the space usually occupied by the cuff. 
The neck is encircled by a Byron collar machine-stitched at the edges, 
and a belt of the fabric, made up over a stiff foundation, is held about 
the waist with hooks and loops; the overlapping end being pointed 
and slipped through a strap of the fabric that is fastened to the 
other end of the belt. If machine-stitching is not employed to 
decorate the jacket, the edges are simply under-faced to simulate 
hemmed edges. The model to the jacket is in eight sizes for misses 


ee 


i 
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from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cern 

The skirt is very stylish and is most economically made. Th: 
usual gores and back-breadth extend from the belt to the top of th 
lower flounce, to which they are joined after it is gathered. Ti+ 
second flounce is of the same depth as the first, but not quite # 


full, and is sewed on near the top of the skirt, with its joining com 
cealed by a sash of Surah, which is tied about the figure and knott- 
at the left side, its knotted ends being gathered and then tipped with 
tassels of silk. Rows of machine-stitching decorate the hemm- 
lower edge of each flounce, and all the stitching is done in rows # 
two alternating colors, The stitching should be omitted if the jack« 
be plainly finished. Flat rows of braid may be applied in place + 
the stitching, and may be either the fine soutache or the wider varie 
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Figure No. 3.—MIssgs’ CostuME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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ties. The model to the skirt & 
in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age, and 
costs ls. or 25 cents. 
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FigvuRE No. 4.—GIRLS’ COs- 
TUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 23.) 


Fieure No, 4.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7646, again illus 
trated in another material and 
with different decorations or 
pose 23 of this issue; and hat 

0. 7647, which is similarly rep- 
resented on page 26).—Plain 
ee for the dress and piqué 

r the hat are the fabrics used 
in making up this charming litle 
toilette. e dress has an orns- 
mental yoke that is piped al 
along the seam joining it to the 
sleeves and to the box-plaite 
waist, and a short, plain skirt 
that is here concealed by the 
drapery and a deep flounce of 
needle-work. The skirt is four- 
gored and hemmed up at the 
bottom, after which the flounce 
is added. The drapery consists 
of a deep front and back section, 
which are drawn up high at the 
side seams to form “ hooped” 
drapery and piped with white in, 
the same way as the yoke. No 
other decoration is necessary, on 
account of the trimming on the 
skirt. The sleeve is in coat shape 
and is finished at the wrist with 
a frillof embroidery. A frill of 
the wide embroidery is gathered 
about the neck like a deep collar _ 
and daintily completes the little 
costume. Lace or embroidery | 
may be used on the drapery, 
provided a narrow decoration or 
none at all be used upon the skirt. 
Lawn, linen, cambric or any 
summery fabric makes up very 
daintily by this model, and the 
decorations may consist of tucks. 
puffs, ruffles or plaitings, if lace 
or embroidery be not considered 
desirable. A lace or embroid- 
ery trimmed drapery, with 4 
tucked or plain skirt developed in 
pink or blue chambrey or lawn, 


would be very pretty indeed. The model to the costume jis in seven 
sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. © 
The hat is made of piqué and consists of a flaring brim tied down 
at the sides to produce a poke effect. The brim is much wider in 
front than it is at the back, and is joined to the crown by buttons 
sewed to it and button-holes made in the latter, so that it can be taken — 
apart for the laundry. A small peak or brim portion underlies the 
wide brim across the front, and serves not only as a finish, but as a 
means of keeping the hat in proper position. The hat is completed 
with tiny scollops and embroidery done in chain stitch, but may 
be decorated with braid or with scollops in button-hole stitch. 
Its model is in three sizes for girls from three to nine years of 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents.. Marseilles, chambrey or gingham eee ® 
prettily developed in a hat ofthis description. 
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pretty costume, and lace-edged ruffles constitute the trimming. The 
costume is complete in one garment, which is in loose Princess shape, 
with the front edges turned under for hems and closed the greater 


Figure No. 5.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 24.) 


Figure No. 5.—(Consisting of costume No. 7634, also seen with part of their length with button-holes and fancy pearl buttons, the 
entirely different style of trimming and in another fabric on page: hems being lapped and sewed together for the remainder of their 


of this issue; and sun-bonnet 
o. 7648, also represented as 
nilarly made up on page 26). 
‘The pretty little costume here 
ctured is made of piqué, and 
e decorations consist of needle- 
ork for the dress and hand- 
nbroidery in floss for the bon- 
+t. The dress, whichis in plain 
p style, closes at the back and 
slightly shaped by the under- 
m seams, which are located far 
sough batk to give a very 
apely effect. The closing. ex- 
nds to a short distance below 
e waist-line, and then the back 
iges of the skirt portion are 
ined inaseam. In the model 
ie lower edge is finished in 
ints, but here it is decorated 
ith a deep frill of needle-work 
2aded by a line of insertion. 
he second row of trimming is 
tanged to simulate a jacket, 
id after crossing the back and 
des as illustrated, it passes up 
ie front at each side of the cen- 
1, and then about the neck, 
here it falls in a collar shape 
iat is very dressy. The cuffs 
‘e bordered with edging and 
isertion, and complete the 
eeves neatly. Lawn, cambric, 
Ik, cashmere, flannel or any 
it goods make up handsomely 
y the model to this costume, 
‘hich is in seven sizes for girls 
‘om three to nine years of age, 
ad costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The bonnet is one of the latest 
ovelties, and is as charming in 
fect as it is quaint in outline. 
he crown is formed of an unlin- 
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FIGURE No. 4.—GIRLS’ CosTUME. 
(For Description see Page 22.) 


d piece of piqué that has a box-plait at the back and several other 
laits across the front, so that it is very like a Normandy cap in 
hape. Its edge is bound, and to the binding a row of buttons is 
ewed. The brim is in poke style, wide and flaring in front and 
arrow and close at the back: and along its inner edge are made 


7 GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


button-holes by 
which it is at- 
tached to the 
crown. The 
center of the 
latter is decora- 
ted with a design 
in floss done in 
chain-stitch, 
while the brim 
is scolloped and 
then edged and 
otherwise deco- 
rated in chain- 
stitch. Lawn, 
linen, gingham, 
or any sun-bon- 
net material that 
“takes starch” 
well, may be 
used for a bon- 
net made by this 
pretty model, 
which is graded 
in three sizes for 


sides with lace. 


body, and two trim the sleeve. 


length. Seams upon the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, to- 
gether with a seam at the center 
of the back, regulate the adjust- 
ment gracefully, and extra widths 
are cut upon the fronts below 
the waist-line and united at the 
center of the back to form the 
back skirt. The center seam of 
the body is discontinued a little 
below the top of this skirt-por- 
tion, and the back falls in two 
tab portions, each of which is 
gathered three times across near 
the end and sewed to position at 
these shirrings upon the skirt. 
The ends of the tabs are edged 
with narrow Italian lace, and 
the bottom of the costume ‘s 
trimmed with three, narrow, 
lace-edged ruffles, the upper one 
of which is set on to form its 
own heading. A ruffle, similarly 
finished, ornaments the coat- 
shaped sleeve at the wrist, and 
two ruffles are arranged in the 
outline of a deep, round collar 
about the shoulders. The neck 
is bound with a bias strip of 
the goods, and a narrow, lace- 
edged ruffle is sewed inside. 

All kinds of seasonable mate- 
rials make up prettily in this 
way. The model is so simple 
and so well adapted to receive 
all kinds of fashionable trimming 
that it will be equally popular 
for both cottons and woolens. 
A very pretty costume is made 
of striped cambric, and, instead 
of ruffles, the skirt has two bias 
bands each about an inch and 
a-quarter wide, edged on both 


One band is arranged in collar -outline upon the 
Ruffles of lace are sewed in the 


neck and wrists. Another costume is of dark-blue cashmere, and 
a tiny plaiting of light-blue is sewed under the lower edge, a row 
of lace being arranged flatly upon the skirt in a reverse position. 


The tabs are 


piped with light- 
blue, and_ the 
sleeves and neck 
are finished with 
lace ruffles about 
two inches in 
width. 

We have pat- 
tern No. 7633 
In seven sizes 
for girls from 
three to nine 
ears of e. 
To make ate 
costume for a 
girl of six years, 
will require two 
yards and a- 
fourth of mate- 
rial twenty-two 
inches wide, or 
one yard and a- 
half thirty-six 
inches wide, or 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see thix Page.) 


firls from three to nine years of age, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. one yard and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 
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(For Illustrations see this Page.) (For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 7633.—Figured cambric is the material represented in this No. 7646.—(Also illustrated?in different’ material-and with differ- 
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ent trimming at Girls’ figure No. 4 on page 23).—A variation in the bias bands and other youthful decorations, A very pretty costes 
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outline of the yoke makes this costume appear quite novel, and, in is made of cream-colored cheese-cloth, and the bottom of the rin 


addition to this departure, it pos- 
sesses many new and charming 
features. As intimated, the body 
isin yoke style, but the yoke, in- 
stead of being straight across or 
pointed, is curved concavely at 
the back and front of the arms'- 
eyes and then deepened and cut 
straight across for a short dis- 
tance at the center of the back 
and front. The effect of this 
simple process is very attractive, 
and is plainly illustrated in the 
engravings. The back edges of 
the yoke are turned under for 
hems, and the body portion has 
three box-plaits in front and two 
in each side of the back, their 
length being regulated in accord- 
ance with the shape of the yoke 
and adding to the general attrac- 
tiveness of the design. The two 
plaits at the closing of the back 
overlap each other, so that but 
one is visible when the waist is 
upon the figure. A belt is stitched 
at the waist-line and left so that 
the skirt may be joined to its 
lower edge. The skirt really in- 
cludes a handsome drapery, and 
is composed of a front-gore, a 
gore for each side and a back- 
breadth, the latter being slashed 
through the center for a placket- 
opening. The gores are fitted 
by darts and tie breadth is gath- 
ered; and before the former are 
joined to the latter, the drapery 
is arranged, It consists of an 
apron front and a full back- 
breadth, and is prettily disposed. 
The apron front is gathered high 


at the sides, and is fitted over the gores by a little dart at each side 
of the top. The back is similarly draped at the sides and is gath- 
ered at the top. They are placed over their respective portions and 
sewed in with them at the side-back seams, the placket-opening the other. There are no plaits or shirrings in these draperies; th 


of the drapery being finished at 
the left side. The skirt and drap- 
ery are then sewed to the waist 
and belt. Cashmere is the ma- 
terial represented in the model, 
and satin ribbon, with Torchon 
lace of a fine quality, forms the 
trimming. There is a frill of 
deep lace, headed by a standing 
frill of narrow lace, about the 
bottom of the skirt and about 
all the lower edges of the drapery. 
Over the gathers at each side is 
a twist of ribbon, which is ar- 
ranged in a bow with slanted 
ends at the lower edge; and 
about the waist is a ribbon belt, 
fastening under a bow at one 
side of the front. The sleeve 
is in coat shape and is trimmed 
_ at the wrist with frills of lace ar- 
ranged like those upon the skirt 
and drapery. A straight band 
encircles the neck, and outside of 
it is a ruching of the narrower 
lace. The yoke is edged with 
narrow lace and closed with but- 
ton-holes and pearl buttons, the 
remainder of the back being 
closed invisibly under the plaits. 
A pair of tapes are sewed under 
the side seams and tied together 
to hold the fullness of the skirt 
and drapery in position, their 


addition being the last item in the construction of the costume. 
Costumes of this style will be equally popular for cotton and 
woolen goods, and will be trimmed with narrow plaitings, ruffles, 
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(For Description see Page 28.) 


Misses’ CosTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


FIGURE No. 5.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 


is turned up for a hem over a 
plaiting of plaid Madras clus, 
A bard of the latter borders te; 
drapery, and a narrower li 
outlines the yoke, while cutj 
facings complete the sleevaj 
The belt is also of Madras cluwj 
For school or vacation wea} 
dresses of this style are comfo--} 
able and becoming. 

We have pattern No, 7646 : 
seven sizes for girls from thr: 
to nine years of age. Of mat 
rial twenty-two inches wide] 
four yards and three-fourths z:- 
needed in making the costuz- 
for a‘girl of six years, If gox: 
forty-eight inches wide be use 
two yards and a-fourth will 
sufficient. Price of pattern, 10d 
or 20 cents. 


— > 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7624.—(Also illustra: 
in different material, with dift- 
ent decoration, at Misses’ figz: 
No. 2 on page 21).—A pla: 
suiting, with silk trimminy, i 
represented in this pretty ue: 
tume, and the method of ci-— 
struction is particularly attra- 
tive. The skirt consists of s 
front-gore, a gore for each a 
and a back-breadth, the gor: 
being fitted smoothly at the i 
by darts and the breadth gat . 
ered to the requisite dimensions | 
There are two, narrow, doub2 | 
box-plaitings of the matend 


around the bottom, which trim it very prettily; and the drapery i 
permanently attached before the belt is added. Each side-drapeit - 
consists of two sections, one of which is considerably deeper tls 


shorter one is laid over the loner. 
and then the two are placed over 
the corresponding side of the 
skirt and their back edges a 
sewed in with the  side-hack 
seams, with their front edc+ 
flaring gracefully apart. The 
back-drapery is formed of an 
oblong breadth, turned up ins 
hem at the bottom and laid :1 
two double box-plaits at the top. 
It is sewed in with the side-back 
seams for a short distance and 
then falls loosely for the remain- 
der of itslength. The skirt and 
drapery are sewed to the same 
belt, and two pairs of tapes ar 
fastened under the side seams 
and their corresponding ends are 
tied together to hold them 3 
closely to the figure as may te 
desired. Wide bands of silk tna 
the front-draperies, and simular 
bands are applied as facings un- 
der the detached side edges of 
the back. The body of the ce 
tume is in basque style, and § 
fitted by a bust dart and an un: ; 
der-arm dart in each side of tr 
front, and side-backs and 3 
curved center seam at the back 
Its closing edges are turned ur- 
der in straight hems and unite! 
with button-holes and buttons 


and the neck is encircled with.a straight, standing collar, which n= 
above a square, falling collar that) isymotched in front of the shout 
ders and extends in ‘lapel style to the closing. The falling collar ¥ 
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sed with silk, and a band of -silk borders the lower edge of the 
sque. A round cuff-facing of silk, ornamented with three buttons 
d simulated button-holes, completes the coat-shaped sleeve very 
attily. The basque is tacked to the skirt at the waist-line of the 
der-arm seams. 

Costumes of this style will be very popular made of flannel, 
mel’s-hair, cloth and any sea- 
nable suitings, with braid, ma- 
ine-stitching, contrasting fac- 
ys, ete., for decorations. A 
‘ry tasteful illustration of the 
ode is made of the new fabric 
10wn as wool satin de Lyon, 
hich is like a very fine quality 
satine, with a contrasting bor- 
‘rin a bright color woven upon 
e edge. This border is applied 
yon the edges in the same 
anner as the silk bands in the 
‘esent instance, and is also 
ranged in three rows upon the 
‘rt. 


We have pattern No. 7624 in 4653 


ght sizes for misses from eight 
fifteen years of age. Of ma- Front View. 


rial twenty-two inches wide, 
ght yards and an-eighth are 


MISSES’ Box—PLAITED JACKET. 


the same as in the present instance. Small plaids and Oxford checks 
are very fashionable for such jackets. : 

We have pattern No. 7653 1n eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three 
yards and three-fourths are needed in making the jacket for a miss 
of thirteen years, If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, then 
one yard and five-eighths will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7634.—(Also illustrated 
in different material and with 
other trimming at Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on page 24).—A fanc 
suiting, in the finish of whic 
there is a chéne mixture of silk, 
‘was selected for the illustration 
of this dainty little costume, with 


"E53 lace and silk forming the trim- 
mings. The front is cut on a fold 
Back View. of the goods, and is somewhat 


similar to the Princess in shape, 
but has no darts or other means 


eded in making the costume (For Description sce this Page.) of adjustment, except the seams 


ra miss of eleven years. If 
ods forty-eight inches wide be 
aed, three yards and a-half will 
ifice. Price of pattern, ls, or 
> cents. . 


— 


MISSES’ BOX-PLAITED 
JACKET. 
(For Iustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7653,—(Also illustrated in 
ifferent material and with a dif- 
rent style of finish at Misses’ 
gure No. 3 on page 22).—Fancy 
uiting in a pretty block pat- 
2m is represented in this jacket, 
nd machine-stitching and paint- 
d buttons constitute the trim- 
ling. The front folds under in 
traight hems at the closing and 


upon the shoulders and under the 
arms. The back iscurved at the 
closing, which extends nearly to 
the bottom, the edges being faced 
with the material and fastened 
with button-holes and fancy but- 
tons. All the lower part of the 
costume is cut in points, which 
are piped with silk, the piping 
being continued upward for some 
distance from the angles and in- 
creasing the effectiveness of the 
finish. From beneath the points 
fallga frill of lace, which adds 
daintily to the decoration, <A 
sash, formed of a wide strip of 
silk, is passed loosely about the 
costume below the waist-line and 
tied in a butterfly bow at ei- 
ther side. The sleeve is in coat 
shape and is appropriately com- 


asa wide box-plait in each side, ts Back View. . pleted with a little cuff cut in 
thich is stitched permanently | Hee: SS OStUees points that are piped with silk 
ut invisibly to position. There (For Description see this Page.) and underlaid with lace in the 


3a similar box-plait at the center 
if the back, and the remainder of 
he adjustment is performed by 
ide-back gores reaching to the 
ms’-eyes. The jacket extends 
ibout as far as a basque below 
he waist-line, and is rounded 
ipward from the front and back 
oward the under-arm seams, 
‘arying the outline very attrac- 
ively. Two rows of stitching 
mish the lower edge, and a belt 
% the material, stitched all 
around, passes about the wails 
me end being pointed, slippe 
inder a strap and fastened over 
the other. The sleeve, which is 
M coat shape, is rounded off at wes (ft 
the wrist toward the outside 
seam and finished with two rows 
of stitching and a row of three 
buttons arranged in front of the Front View. 
outside seam. A rolling collar 


same manner as the skirt A 
charming feature of the trim- 
ming is the little pointed péas- 
tron of silk, which is arranged 
upon the front. It is shirred 
across three times at the top, 
three times at the point and three 
times half-way between the two 
extremities, and is outlined by a 
bias strip of the material gath- 
ered into soft folds by knots of 
silk fastened upon it. The neck 
ig piped and finished with a frill 
of lace. 
The sash and plastron are 
merely ornamental features of 
et fe this costume, and may be omit- 
BHNGOS Te” AN ted if not desired. The pattern 
CRE as ee re is cut plain around the bottom, 
with perforations for shaping the 
points by, and may therefore be 
finished in any other manner 
preferred. This is a charming 


‘With square corners completes GIRLS’ GABRIELLE DRESS. fashion for lawns, piqués, prints, 
the neck, its finish harmoniz- (For Description seo Page 26.) ginghams and all kinds of white 


lng with the decorations upon 
the remainder of the garment. 

Jackets of this style are worn with skirts of all kinds, and are 
very fashionable for both city and country wear. A leather belt 
may take the place of the one represented, or a belt of the material, 
With leather straps and buckles, may be provided. A jacket of this 
description, to be worn with skirts of the’ same or a contrasting 

ric, is made of brown mixed Cheviot, and the finish is exactly 


and colored wash fabrics suitable 

for this season. All kinds of 

wash laces, Hamburg embroideries, narrow ruffles and bands trim it 

prettily; but it does not require abundant decoration and is not 
a ia by it. 

e have pattern No. 7634 in seven sizes for girls from three to 

nine years of age. To;make.the costume for‘a girl of five years, 

will require two yards and a-fourth of material)twenty-two inches 


—. 


- wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be selected, then one yard 
will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


ee 


GIRLS' GABRIELLE DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 2%.) 


No. 7651.—The title ‘‘ Gabrielle” is expressive of the favor which 
this mode is sure to meet, for 
it is the name of one of the most 

opular fashions ever _ issued. 

he present model is an im- 
proved design, and is perfectly 
fitted by a shallow bust dart and 
an under-arm dart in each side 
of the front, and by side-backs 
at the back. It is fitted grace- 
fully but not too closely, and the 
closing is made at the back with 
button-holes and buttons, the 
edges being turned under in wide, 
straight hems. Below the waist- 
line the dress is sprung out and 
widened to obtain the proper 
width for the skirt, but no extra 
widths or plaits are introduced, 
a fact that makes the work of 
ironing very light indeed. Piqué 
is the material made up, and a 
ruffle of Hamburg embroidery, 
headed by a row of insertion, 
trims the bottom very prettily. 
The sleeve is in coat shape and 
is similarly ornamented at the 
wrist, and the front is trimmed 
in Pompadour outline with in- 
sertion and narrower embroidery. 
A standing collar with curved  -Bront’ View: 
corners in front completes the 
neck in a pretty fashion. 

Prints, lawns, ginghams and 
all kinds of washable goods, as 
well as woolens and mixed fabrics, make up prettily and becomingly 
in this way. Ruffles or plaitings of the material, tuckings or any 
similar decorations may be employed, but it is best not to over- 
trim a dress intended for every-day wear. The Pompadour may be 
simulated with facings of a contrasting color, and the sleeves and 
lower portion of the dress may be correspondingly trimmed. 

We have pattern No. 7651 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the dress for a girl of seven years, will 
require two yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two inches 
wide, or one yard and five-eighths thirty-six inches wide, or one 
yard and three-eighths forty- 
eight inches wide. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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MISSES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7654.—(Also illustrated 
in different material and with 
different trimming at Misses’ 
figure No. 1 on page 21).—Its 
superb adjustment and _ grace- 
falvoutlines make this polonaise 
especially desirable for Midsum- 
mer fabrics, and will prolong its 
popularity long after the present 
season. Finely striped suit goods 
af \ were used for the model and bro- 
1 \s caded material for the trimming, 
y and though but a small quantity 

pains of the last-named fabric was em- 

GiRLs’ SuN—-BONNET. ployed, the contrast is pleasing 

(For Description see this Page.) and stylish. There is a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart in each 

side of the front, and side-backs and a curved center seam fit 
the back. The latter three seams are discontinued a little below the 
waist-line, and the fullness at their extremities is arranged in an 
ander box-plait below the center seam and in a plait turning 
backward at each side-back seam. The under-arm seams are closed 
only to a little below the waist-line; and, just below the termination 
of each, two upward-turning plaits are laid in each side of the front, 
and the back is fastened in a loose loop at the lower of these plaits. 
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Masses’ POLONAISE. | 
(For Description see this Page.) 


A V-shaped piece is cut from the center of the back, and at the t« | 
of the angle thus formed two upturning plaits are folded. Tay. ° 
are fastened under the plaits in the back edges of the fronts ani ' 
tied together, drawing the front edges apart stylishly below tr 
closing, which is made with button-holes and buttons, and extend | 
only to a short distance below the waist-line. Bands of brocak | 
border all the edges of the drapery, and a sash, formed of two stri- { 
of brocade, is arranged about the hips in the following manner: Or+ 

end of each strip is plaited uy ; 
narrowly and ned und 
the plaits at the termination ¢ 
the side-back seams, and the o> 
posite ends are passed about th} 
figure and tied in a bow at the 
extremity of the closing. TL: 
sleeve 1s in coat shape, and i] 
handsomely finished with a deen. | 
round cuff-facing of brocade «:- 

namented upon the upper sk — 
with three buttons and simulate’ 
button-holes. Upon the bust : 
a Pompadour-facing of brocade 
and the standing collar is also «| 
brocade. 

A very handsome polonai~. | 
made up in this fashion, is of t- 
bacco-colored bunting, and tl: { 
trimming consists of polka-dotte 
satin applied in the same mannw 
as in the present instance. Al: 
other is of cheese-cloth, and the 
trimming is cotton lace of th: 
same shade. Still another illu: 
tration of the style is made s_ 
blue cashmere and trimmed with — 
gayly striped suiting having 1 
blue ground. Prints and p-— 
cales, as well as ginghams i — 
stripes and plaids, are very fas:- 
ionable and will frequently te — 
made up into polonaises of th: 
style to wear with skirts of the 
same. There are a great many varieties of woolen and inexpensiv: — 
silks not classed among wash fabrics that are as easily laundered 
prints, and such goods, will often be selected for over-dresses of ths 
style, because they may be freshened with slight labor and expen: 
when they have become soiled. A polonaise, forming part of: 
charming gala dress, is made of chéne silk and trimmed with roe _ 
lace, a new and very handsome garniture. 

We have pattern No. 7654 in eight sizes for misses from eight 
fifteen years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, fou 
yards and a-half are needed in making the polonaise for a mis «i | 
twelve years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, then 
two yards and an-eighth will 
suffice for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ SUN-BONNKET. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 


No. 7648.—(Also __ illustrated 
in different material and with 
different trimming at Girls’ figure 
No. 5 on page 24).—Though 
called a sun-bonnet, this model 
is an entire departure from any 
of the previous illustrations of 
this rustic style of chapeau. It 
is sufficiently similar in effect to 
the fashionable poke bonnet to 


be very quaint and attractive, GiRLs’ Scux—Hat. 
but is so constructed that it can 
be easily laundered and the parts (For Description see Page 7.) 


joined together again as _ before, 

without detracting from its 

shapeliness. The material is a fine corded piqué, and the brim. 
which rises above the face and flares considerably, is cut 1 
scollops all around and edged with a row of chain-stitching, which 
after following the outlines of the scollops in front, is carried back 
of them in long loops. Back of the scollops it forms a fanct 
chain design, and upon the center it is arranged in a handsom 
embroidery pattern. After this has been done, the front is stiffene¢ 
with a piece of thin;muslin, which jtakes’starch well. The crown 
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omething like that of the Normandy peasant's cap, and is laid in button-hole is cut, and the embroidery is continued around the but- . 
ide-plaits turning from the center and in a box-plait at the back. ton-holes, taking the place of regular button-hole stitching. A small 
in embroidery design is done in chain-stitch upon the center, scroll design is also wrought upon the top. The brim is like a 
nd the edge is bound with a strip of lawn or cambric. On this circular piece from which a section has been cut, so that when the 
inding are sewed linen buttons corresponding in position with the ends are fastened together with a couple of button-holes and linen 
nutton-holes in the brim, through which they are passed, attaching buttons, it curves in toward the face and shades it agreeably. It is 


he two parts and 
erfecting the shape 
f the bonnet, but 
2zaving them in such 
. way that they may 
e separated in an 
nstant. The ends of 
he brim are fastened 
ogether with a few 
titches, and ties, 
ormed of hemmed 
trips of lawn, are 
astened to the sides 
f the crown, brought 
utside the brim and 
ied under the chin to 
eep the sun-bonnet 
pon the head. 

Piqué is the favor- 
‘e material for such 
onnets as this, be- 
ause It possesses Con- 
iderable body and 
vill retain its shape 
weger than thinner 
abrics, If the brim 
3 stiffened as de- 
eribed in the present 
stance, it may be 
ressed with a hot 
‘on on & lining satu- 


scolloped at the ends 
and outside edges, 
and is lined in the 
same manner as the 
crown and almost 
entirely covered with 
machine- embroidery, 
and at the inner edge 
is finished with a 
binding of lawn or 
cambric. At the front 
is & narrow vizor of 
piqué, which is usu- 
ally lined, scolloped 
and embroidered in 
the same manner as 
the remainder of the 
hat. This vizor is 
sewed with the brim 
to thebinding. But- 
tons are placed at 
short intervals on the 
binding and slipped 
through the button- 
holes in the crown, 
which fits smoothly 


Front View . Back View. at the sides, hut has 
MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. | a pretty fullness at 
(For Description see this Page.) the front and back. 


Ties of lawn are sew- 
ed to the binding, 


ated with gum Arabic until the two adhere closely together. If passed over the sides of the bonnet and knotted under the chin. 

he embroidery be not done before the lining is applied, the stitching Any material, that will keep its stiffness or retain starch, is suit- 
rill show through the latter and detract from the neatness of the able for a hat of this description. The model is dainty and becomin 
nish, The edges may be bound, and dainty ribbons may be used as well as inexpensive, and any mother cannot fail to be please 


or ties, if preferred. 
‘he work of con- 
tructing such a bon- 
et is very slight, 
nd the effect is 
harming. Elaborate 
lecorations of any 
ind would not be in 
eeping with the 
node, but any simple 
rimming is suitable. 

We have pattern 
Yo. 7648 in three 
izes for girls from 
chree to nine years 
af age. To make the 
ponnet for a girl of 
ix years, will require 
alf a yard of mate- 
ial thirty-six inches 
‘vide, with half a 
ard of lining mate- 
ial of the same width. 
"rice of pattern, 5d. 
t 10 cents. 


_—o 


GIRLS’ SUN-HAT. 
(For Ilustration see 
Page 26.) 


No. 7647.—(Also 
lustrated in different 
taterial and with dif- 
erent trimming at 
Hirls’ figure No. 4 
n page 23 of this 
lagazine).—Piqué is 


with the effect when 
she sees such a hat 
crowning the locks 
of her little daughter. 
Buff piqué is some- 
times preferred to 
white, but the latter 


possesses the advan- 


— never fading. 
e have pattern 


No. 7647 in three 
sizes for girls from 
three to nine years 
of age. To make 
the hat for a girl of 
six years, will require 
three-eighths of a 
yard of goods thirty- 
six inches wide, with 
three-eighths of a 
yard of lining mate- 
rial of the same 
width, It will also 
require one-fourth 
of a yard of lawn 
thirty-six inches wide 
for a band and ties. 
Price of pattern, 5d. 
or 10 cents. 


—_—__—_____ 


MISSES’ WALKING 


Front View, with Pompadour Neck and no Sleeves. Back View, with high Neck and long Sleeves SKIRT. 
(For Illustrations see 


MIssEs” COMBINED CoORSET—COVER AND UNDER-SEIRT. 


(For Description see Page 28.) ; No. 7652.—(Also 
illustrated in different 


material and with dif- 


re material represented in this hat, which, though simple and in- ferent trimming at Misses’ igure No. 3 on page 22).—A model for a 
xpensive in construction, is vharming in effect. The crown is walking skirt as well adapted to thick as to thin materials, and con- 
ke a round section elongated toward the sides, and is cut in sequently suitable for city, country, sea-side or mountain wear, is 
collops all around the edge. It is lined with coarse muslin of the here represented. Lawn is the’material adopted in the present in- 
ind that takes starch well, and is finished with a row of machine- stance, and lace and tucks form the trimming. The upper part com- 
mbroidery all about the edges. Between every two scollops a prises a gore for the front, one for, each)side, anda back-breadth. 
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. There are darts in the tops of the gores, which fit them smoothly ; and 
the breadth is slashed through the center for some distance for a 
placket-opening and gathered at the top, before the belt is added. 
This portion of the skirt reaches about to the knees and is length- 
ened to the proper depth by a wide flounce, which is gathered 
scantily at the top and turned up for a deep hem at the bottom. 
A ainitar flounce is sewed upon the skirt, with its lower edge falling 
over and concealing the joining of the first one; and each of them 
is finished with a row of lace and three narrow tucks. A sash 
formed of a straight strip of the material, a little less than a quarter 
of a yard wide and edged on both sides with lace, is passed about 
the skirt over the top of the upper flounce, and .tackings are in- 
serted here and there to hold it gracefully in position. The ends 
are gathered in Turkish style and ornamented with bows of ribbon, 
and then they are knotted a little to the left side of the back. 

Another skirt, modelled in this style, is made of dark-blue pressed 
flannel, and the flounces are each finished with two rows of machine- 
stitching, and the sash is hemmed and completed to correspond. 
Such skirts are fashionably worn with plaited jackets cut by pat- 
tern No. 7653, which costs 10d. or 20 
cents, and is shown on page 25 of 
this magazine. They may, however, 
be combined with any other style 
of dress-body in the construction of a 
costume. Goods with border stripes 
woven upon them are very fashion- 
able for such skirts, the stripe being 
used for the trimming, either ‘plainly 
or in plaitings or ruffles. 

We have pattern No. 7652 in eight 
sizes for misses from eight to fifteen 
years of age. To make the skirt for . 
amiss of thirteen years, will require 5 ee. Ve 
five yards and seven-eighths of ma- eee 
terial twenty-two inches wide, or sa 
four yards and one-eighth thirty-six = 
inches wide, or two yards and seven- ia 
eighths forty-eight inches wide, Price 
of pattern, ls, or 25 cents, 


Oe - 


MISSES’ COMBINED CORSET 
COVER AND UNDER- 
SKIRT. 

(For Illustrations see Page 27.) 


No. 7650.—The combination of two : é 
garments in one is always regarded —————=_- 
with favor, and when the result is as SS = 
satisfactory as in the present instance, 
there is no need of specifying the par- 
ticular advantages of such a method, 
as they are easily perceived. The 
garment pictured in the engravings is a corset-cover and under-skirt 
in one, and is made of bleached muslin. It is carefully adjusted by 


a bust dart in each side of the front, side-backs, and a curving sear 
at the center of the back. It is not, however, fitted so closely as: 
be uncomfortable; but all unnecessary fullness and folds are ~ 


moved from the waist and hips—a provision that is as fully appre- 


ated in fitting the outside garments of a miss as those of a lad: - 


There is a slightly curved opening at the center of the front fr 
the neck to some distance below the waist-line, and its edges ax 
faced with strips of the goods to prepare them for the buttons an‘ 
button-holes used in closing. Below the waist-line the garment : 
sprung out and widened to the proportions of an under-skirt : 
cluster of tucks and a frill of Hamburg embroidery trim the bottor 
One view of the garment shows it with the neck high and tr 
sleeves of ordinary coat length, while the other depicts it with th 
neck cut out in Pompadour style and the sleeves omitted altogethe. 
Either way may be followed. The pattern for the long aleeve :: 


given with the model, and the Pompadour may be shaped according 


to perforations made for the purpose. In either instance the find 
consists of narrow Hamburg edging set on under tiny bias bands 

Any material adapted to under-garments may be made up by th: 

model and trimmed in any way th 

. maker fancies. If tucks are taken up. 


cutting the garment out, as none is 
made in the pattern. Rick-rack edg. 
ing, in the hands of ladies and mise 
with leisure time at their dispral 
assumes many pretty shapes in tle 
way of trimming and costs very Iit- 
tle. Instead of cutting the neck ou 
it may be ornamented in Pompasor- 


suitable decoration. 
advisable than cutting it out, if the 
wearer is not strong and healthy. «: 
is subjected to frequent changes éf 
climates. 
nel will be made up by the model fer 
Winter wear, and ladies clearly w- 
derstand the economy of attending te 
the construction of this branch of 
domestic sewing before the pressure 


Not the least among the advantage 
of the model is the fact that : 


the laundry. It also reduces the 
weight of the clothing about the Lip: 
We have pattern No. 7650 in eight 


FieuReE No. 1.—CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page). 


sizes for misses from eight to fitter: 
years of age. To make the garmei! 
with sleeves for a miss of thirteen 
years, will require two yards ant 
a-half of material thirty-six inch 
wide. If it is to be made without sleeves, two yards of the samt 
width will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cen 


STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


FigvuRE No. 1.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7641, which is again 
shown in a similar fabric on page 29 of this issue).—The engraving 
represents a charming little costume that may be worn by children 
of either sex with equal becomingness. All fabrics, be they silk, 
wool, linen or cotton, may be made up by the model, which is so 
arranged that little decoration is necessary as a finish. At the same 
time, if desired, the cuff-facings, collar and broad girdle may be 
overwrought with embroidery or bordered with needle-work or 
edging. The front and back are in sack shape, and each is laid in 
three box-plaits, and at the side is an extra width on the parts, which 
is laid in two box-plaits that are caught to the narrow portion above 
and stayed to position. The girdle, which has a seam at the back and 
closes at the front, hides the tops of these extra plaits, thus giving 
the effect of a box-plaited skirt attached toa plaited waist. The deep 
cuffs seen upon the slecves are simply bias facings, and, like the 
girdle, are piped with plain goods, A deep, round collar, also 
piped, is about the neck, and the front closes to the girdle with 


button-holes and buttons, the girdle fastening in the same mann! 
Often, the girdle, collar and cuff-facings will be of a contrasting 
fabric and may have flat‘trimmings of braid or bands of cambric as dec- 
oration. The model to the costume is in five sizes for children from 
two to six years of age, and its price is 10d. or 20 cents. 

The straw hat is in Derby shape and has a ribbon band. 


—— 


CHILD’S “CARTER” DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 29.) 


No. 7626.—The little dress here illustrated is particularly noticesh 
for picturesqueness of effect and novelty of construction. +H 
material employed in this instance is navy-blue serge, 8 cardinu 
colored sash, silk pipings, and silk floss of the same hue compnsij 
the decoration, the last-mentioned being used to fasten the shimt 
in honey-comb style, a mode of finish both piquant and pretty. 
fitted yoke at both the back and front adjusts the upper portion ° 
the garment to the figure, and>to their lower edges is attached the 
body portion, which' consists.of: but( two parts—the back and frett 


allowance for them must be made :r | 


a 7 SEES EE A I PP Ce a a 


style with tucking, insertion ors. ' 
This is mcr 


Canton and woolen flan-— 


of Fall dressmaking is upon then — 


decreases the number of pieces {cr ' 
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The back is cut on a fold of the goods and is gathered at the to 
oefore being joined toits yoke. The gathers, instead of being slaved 
are fastened with silk floss in honey-comb style, allowing the lower 
part of the back to fall in loose, careless folds. The fronts turn 
ander in broad, straight hems and close all the way down with but- 
ton-holes and buttons, and, before being joined to the yoke, are also 
gathered at the top and have the fullness disposed in the same 
graceful manner as is that in the back. The sleeve is somewhat 
wider than is usual in children’s garments, and is finished at the 
wrist with a band of the goods, closing with a button and a button- 
hole. It is also gathered at the top and bottom, the gathers at both 
extremities being arranged in honey- 
comb style. A plaited sash of the 
contrasting goods is tacked at the 
closing in front, passed about the waist 
and tied behind in a large knot, afford- 
ing a handsome finish to the garment. 
A falling collar, piped with the con- 
trasting material and having rounded 
ends, completes the neck. The yoke 
seams and wrist-bands are piped with 
the contrasting goods, 

Costumes of this description are 
appropriate for cashmere, camel’'s- 
hair, serge, and, in fact, all kinds of 
suitings made up into children’s 
dresses, and while the decorations 
described will be used by many, 
others may be chosen to suit indi- 
vidual taste, provided they remain 
plain and simple. A dress, made 
up after this model and constructed 
of pale-blue cashmere, with the deco- 
rative accessories of old-gold silk, is 
very pretty for dressy wear. One, made as represented of two 
materials, or of only one material throughout, will be very suitable 
forevery-day wear. The sash may be of Surah silk, satin or ribbon, 
or of soft cashmere frayed at the ends, 

_We have pattern No. 7626 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of five years, will 
require two yards and three-fourths of material twenty-seven inches 
Wide, or two yards thirty-six inches wide, or one yard and five- 
eighths forty-eight inches wide, with one yard and a-fourth of 
contrasting material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 


Front View. 


or 20 cents. 
——_——_@ 
CHILD'S BOX—-PLAITED COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 
No, 7641.—(Also illustrated in different material and with different 
trimming at Child’s figure No. 1 on page 28 of this magazine).— 


This little costume is simple in effect 
and is represented as made of plaid 
gingham and trimmed with Hamburg 
embroidery. There are two box-plaits 
in each side of the front, and these are 
stitched in their folds to a little be- 
low the waist-line and then allowed 
to fall loosely for the remainder of 
their length. Back of the second 
plait the ody and skirt portions are 
separated by a slash extending from 
the under-arm seam crosswise below 
the waist-line. There is considerable 
extra width allowed on the skirt por- 
tion, and there is a corresponding slash 
cut and an extension allowed upon 
the back. Three box-plaits are folded 
and stitched in the back in the same 
manner as in the front, and the extra 
Widths having been joined, two box- 
Plaits are folded at each side below 
the slash, regulating the fullness even- 
ly all the way around. The slashed 
edges are then sewed upon a narrow strip of the goods, and another 
strip is sewed over them, securing them firmly without lapping them. 
The bottom of the skirt is turned up for a hem before the plaits are 
laid, and the front is now closed with button-holes and red celluloid 
buttons. A fitted belt or girdle of the material, edged all around 
with Hamburg and having a seam at the center, is sewed at its upper 
edge to the costume a little below the waist-line. The ends are left 
free from the second plait in each side of the front and are united 
over the closing of the costume with three button-holes and buttons. 
-e sleeve is in coat shape and at the wrist has a band of the mate- 
‘Nal edged on both sides with lace. A deep, round collar, flaring at 


7641 
Front View. 
CHILD’s Box—PLaITED COSTUME. 

(For Description see this Page.) 


CyILp's ‘ CARTER” 


(For Description see Page 28.) 


the throat, is sewed to the neck under a tiny bias facing. It is bor- 
dered with embroidery, and to the inside of the facing is sewed a 
little standing ruffle of the same. 

If preferred, the collar of this costume may be made adjustable 
and may be of lace insertion or Hamburg embroidery, or of a 
combination of the two. Plain linen collars of this shape are also 
appropriately worn with such costumes by little folks. The model 
is adapted to any material either washable or woolen, and is as much 
in favor for young boys as for girls. A very pretty costume, made 
in this way, is of plain gingham, and the collar, girdle and sleeve 
trimmings are of plaid Madras cloth. These portions may be made 

of any material that contrasts prettily 

with the body of the costume. 

We have pattern No. 7641 in five 
sizes for children from two to six 
years of age. To make the costume 
for a child of three years, will re- 
quire four yards of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards and 

_ a-half thirty-six inches wide, or one 
yard and five-eighths forty-eight 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 


————— 
CHILDS’ PINAFORE. 


76 26 (For Tlustrations see Page 30.) 
Back View, No. 7632.—This garment is an ex- 
ample of neatness and simplicity, two 
DRESS. qualities which, with its usefulness, 
will doubtless afford it a high degree 


of popular favor. It consists of but 

two pieces—back and front—both of 
which are cut on a fold of the goods, the front being somewhat 
longer than the remaining portion. A casing, through which a 
ss ig run, is sewed underneath each part at the waist-line; and 
when the garment is put on its little wearer, it is drawn up as 
closely as desired, the loose ends of the tapes being tied in a bow- 
knot at the left side. There are no seams over the shoulders, they 
being replaced by buttons and button-holes, which perform the 
closing. In unison with the character of the garment, a simple 
finish of Hamburg embroidery, applied to all the edges, is the only 
decoration. 

It will be seen by this description that the pinafore has been so 
designed as to admit of being readily prepared for the laundry, no 
small consideration in garments intended for the small folks of the 
family. In consequence, the model will be found suitable for all 
varieties of washable goods, and will be selected by those who, re- 
quiring that which will prove serviceable, yet demand that it be neat 
and pretty. As with all garments made of washable fabrics, the 
decorations illustrated are simple, and 
consequently appropriate. They may, 
however, be changed to suit the fancy 
of mamma, provided simplicity be 
still followed. Machine-stitching or 
some equally plain finish is very suit- 
able. 

We have pattern No. 7632 in seven 
sizes for children from six months to 
six years of age. To make the pina- 
fore for a child of three years, half a 
yard of material thirty-six inches wide 
will be required. Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


—_—_—__>__—— 


CHILD'S PINAFORE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 30.) 


No. 7627.—One of the most nec- 
essary items of a child’s wardrobe 
is a supply of nicely made and well- 
shaped pinafores, and one of the 
prettiest patterns that could be fievised for such garments is here 
represented. It has a yoke in front and at the back, to the lower 
edge of which the body-portion of the garment is sewed, after 
being arranged in the following manner: The front is cut on 
a fold of the goods, and all the fullness is neatly disposed of by 
laying four forward-turning plaits at each side of the center, the 
fullness of the back being disposed of in a similar manner. Two 
crosswise bands of contrasting material, displaying a tasteful design 
in silk embroidery, are arranged across the front, one concealing 
the joining seam of the yoke, and the other hiding the tackings 
which fasten the plaits in position at the waist-line. Under- 


. 41 
Back View. 
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neath the extremities of this last-mentioned band are attached 
the ends of a sash, which, passing around the remainder of the gar- 
ment, is tied in a knot behind and tacked at the center of the back. 
A contrasting piping is sewed around the neck and arm’s-eye edges, 
as well as the edges of the two crosswise bands, a similar finish con- 
cealing the joining seams of the back-yoke and back. The decora- 
tion is completed by finishing the neck, arm’s-eye and lower edges 
of the garment with lace frills, the lower edges of the bands being 
completed in a similar manner, with a result that is pleasing in its 
simplicity. Only two buttons and button-holes are used in closing 
the back, and they are inserted in the yoke-portion, below which, 
except at the tacking of the sash, the edges remain unclosed. 

Garments constructed after this model are very desirable for chil- 
dren’s wear in Spring and Summer, as they afford ease and freedom 
of movement, and are not oppressively warm, while at the same time 
they are always tasteful and dressy in appearance. All materials 
used for garments of this description, from the cheapest to the most 
expensive, are suitable for the development of the model; and the 
decorations may be. varied to gratify 
the taste of the maker, always re- 
membering that simplicity in finish is 
one of the chief beauties in the dress 
of a child. Lawns, prints, percales 
and cambrics are among the goods 
most favored as they are easily fresh- 
ened whenever they become soiled. 
The process of laundering is rendered 
still less troublesome when simple 
trimmings are chosen. 

Pattern No. 7627 is in six sizes for 
children from one to six years of age. 
To make the pinafore for a child of six 
years, needs two yards and a-fourth 
of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or one yard and three-eighths thirty- — 
six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 
5d. or 10 cents. 


Front View. 


e———_— 


CHILD’S PE- 
LISSE. 
(For Illustrations see 
this Page.) 


No. 7625.— 
Again has Dame 
Fashion shown 
her fondness for 
the wee folks of 
the family, in 
providing so 
neat, handsome 
and serviceable 
a garment as the 
one represented 
in the engrav- 
ings. Navy-blue 
serge is the material employed in the construction in the pres- 
ent instance, the decorations consisting of braid of a contrasting 
color, handsome buttons and cord loops. The fronts fold under in 


Front View. 
CHILD’S PINAFORE. 
(For Description see Page 29.) _ 


Back View. 


CHILD'S PINAFORE. 
(For Description see Page 29.) 


wide, straight hems and are closed all the way down with fancy 
cord loops and bone buttons. The front is all in one pie 
being joined to the back by a seam upon the shoulder and anotlez 
under the arm; there being no other seams used in adjusting tx 
body-portion of the garment, except that down the center of tx 
back, The back extends a short distance below the waist-line, te 
lower edge being joined to the upper edge of a skirt-portion. Tt 
skirt, before being joined to the back and front, is gathered for s. 
eral inches across the top, producing s fullness in the lower part 4 
the garment that adds greatly to the appearance. The sleeve is - 
regular coat shape, and is finished at the wrist with two 
rows of the braid. 

Not the least attractive feature of the garment is its comfortal 
and piquant-looking cape. Its front edges are turned under : 
hems and are closed at the neck with hooks and gi a dart seax 
over the shoulder being the only means employed to adjust it to t 
figure. It is attached to the neck under a neat, rolling collar, tz 
edges of which are finished with two rows of braid, while the ca 
edges are completed by three pr- 
allel rows of the same. Three row: 
are also disposed about the lowe 
edge of the garment, a mode of coz- 

letion harmonizing with that adopted 
or the remainder of the pelisse. 

Garments of this kind will be gree 
favorites during this and the com 
season, because, in addition to the: 
usefulness, they are also very pretty. 
The model may be developed in su: 
goods of any description, whether + 
be light or heavy in texture, the + 
lection depending on the season dur- 
ing which itis to be worn. Costrs: 
and cloakings that are not too heart 
in texture to shirr nicely are ax 
appropriate. 
Simple garu- 
tures, such as tn 
one _ illustrated, 
machine-stite?- 
ing or some ott: - 
equally plain fs- 
ish, are the mc 
suitable for gar 
ments of this ce 
acription, as ther 
are more servic- 
able than elabe 
rate = trimmings 
and better adapt- 
ed to the style 
of the garmert 

We have ps: 
tern No, 762) is 
seven sizes fa 
children = freu 
six months to six 
years of sg. 
To make the pelisse for achild of four years, requires three yards 
of material twenty-two inches wide, of one yard and three 
eighths forty-eight inches wide. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cess 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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VIOLETS. 


Violets have been made cheap, violets have been worn by high 
and low, violets have been scoffed at as “common” (a dreadful 
adjective to attach to any part of a lady’s wardrobe), and yet violets 
have survived and are to-day as much in favor as ever. One won- 
ders if this popularity is accorded for the beauty of the flower or its 
frequent mention in aay or because poets have sung of it in so 
many glowing verses? er a little mental questioning, the con- 
clusion is arrived at that all of these reasons combined form the one 
true reason. And then, in addition, childhood and violets are as 
intimately acquainted with each other as color and perfume, and 
what woman does not love to think of her childhood? Of the 
days when she wandered with a little band searching in nooks and 
crannies among rich green moss for the purple darlings that lifted 
up their heads to announce that Spring had come? Or else way 
down in your heart you are the partisan of a cause—a woman is 
always a partisan—and with this lost cause you connect the violets 
—and, while you wear them, you think of the dead boy, who, heir to 
the glory of the violets, fell, as many of them have fallen, crushed and 


heart-broken. And then, you are sad when you look at your ricles 

Shakespeare loved violets, and found joy in seeking for them 
along the banks of the Avon. The beds on which Robin Hod 
heroes and heroines and all the fairy-folk of ancient legend rested. 
were of violets—a mossy bank studded with the purple beauties 
Our great-grandmothers filled china jars with these purple darling 
plucked in their trim, hedged gardens, and all Winter long ther 
exhaled from their tomb a delicious odor suggestive of Elysz20 
fields. It seems almost cruel to sacrifice the flowers so, but wha! 
good thing was ever attained without sacrifice? Something 0’ 
somebody had to lose something that you might gain. So take 
your violets, throw them in the jar and keep them hidden ther 
until the flowers have ceased to bloom, and then look for perfum 
from that which is no longer just from its garden bed, and, whi 
enjoying the fragrance, remember 


‘For, violets, pluckt the sweetest showers 
Will ne’er make grow again.” 


HATS AND BONNETS. 
In all the millinery of the season, except the tiny bonnets, there 


; at least a hint of the poke 
aape; and the gradation of sizes 
nd shapes might be compared to 
musical gamut, the differences 
re so slight from one change to 
nother, Of course, the extremes 
isplay a wide difference, but the 
itermediate styles are sufficient- 
‘numerous and varied to allow 
very type of face to be suitably 
‘amed, 

Ficure No. 1.—Lapigs' Lace- 
traw Hat.—One of the dainty 
ats of the season is here repre- 
mted. It is of yellow lave or 
pen-work straw, and of a shape 
iat is half poke, half gypsy. It 
lined with rich ox- 
lood red satin, and is 
immed with Surah 
iaded from deep red 
) rose pink, and 
ith a full tip shaded 
. yellow and pink. 
his combination of 
ellow with shaded 
‘d is one of the 
pular features of 
le season’s millinery, 
id flowers, feathers, 
uits and trimmings 
applied in red 
ding from the 
2epest tint to pale 
esh color. Olive, 
rown, blue, purple, 
ad, in fact, all colors 
‘e used In shaded ef- 
ts that, when pro- 
uced in the weaving 

trimmings, are 
illed ombré—mean- 
ig “shaded”, Black 
pen-work hats are 
ned with yellow, 
ink, lavender, red 
live, ete, but old- 
old is the favorite 
olor for them. 

Fiecrs No, 2,— 
Adres’ = Bonnet. — 
his engraving rep- 
‘ents a charming 
at for a young or 
Kderly-young lady. 
1s of pearl-colored 
uip, lined with dark heliotrope 
elret laid smoothly under the 
mm, The grapes are in their 
atural purple tint, with deep- 
Tay frosted leaves; and they 
i & wreath entirely about 
aia The ties a a 
euotrope or grape-colore 
jurah, and are fastened at the 
op of the hat under a steel orna- 
dent or slide. To a blonde, the 
at is very becoming in these 
Olors, Trimmed with gayer 
ae and finished without ties, 
e hat in rough straw is suitable 
oT young misses and ladies. In 
an With sober decorations, it 
Mul be worn by ladies who no 
“nger claim to be called young. 


le@cRE No, 3.--Lapies’ Bonnet.—A very pretty and popular hat 


Figure No. 2.—LapigEs’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on 
this Page.) 
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is here represented. It is made of fancy yellow straw and has a 


coronet front, with a quaint, upturned brim at the back, over which 


FiaurRE No. 1.—Lapies’ Lace-Straw Har. 
(For Description see ‘Hats and Bonnets,’’ on this Page.) 


this Page.) 


FiaurE No. 4.—LapigEs’ Poke Hart. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,”’ on this Page.) 


FIGURE No. 3.—LADIES’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 


latter are passed tie-strings of satin ribbon. The only other decora- 


tion the hat here receives, is a 
monture of cherries with foliage. 
The effect is charming, and as the 
hat is generally becoming, it will, 
no doubt, rank next to the poke 
in favor. The front trimming will 
vary greatly, on account of the 
prodigal use that will be made of 
artificial flowers and fruits for 
millinery purposes. Fora simple 
hat for general wear, this shape 
will often be decorated with ties 
and a large Alsacian bow of the 
same ribbon. 

Figure No. 4,—Lanpres’ Poxr 
Hat.—This engraving illustrates 
a poke hat of fine black chip. The 
brim is lined with 
light olive Surah, and 
is also bound with 
plaid Surah in shaded 
olive and deep red, 
the latter color being 
seen in the bars and 
lines of the plaid. A 
soft twist of the 
plaid is also about 
the crown, and fast- 
ens at the back under 
a cluster of shaded 
olive tips: The en- 
graving shows about 
the position the hat 
should occupy upon 
the head, although in 
some instances it will 
be set further front 
or back than repre- 
sented, according to 
the requirements of 
the face. The most 
generally worn of 
this and other shapes 
are hats of ‘rough 
and ready” straw, 
which need but little 
outside decoration, 
and no lining, unless 
it is smoothly ap- 
plied velvet. Fruits 
and feathers are more 
popular for them than 
flowers, and but very 
little ribbon or silk is 
used upon them at 
any time. 

Figure No. 5.—Lapres’ Bon- 
net.—A charming little bonnet of 
fine Milan straw is here repre- 
sented. The¢rown has no cape, 
but there is a narrow brim along 
the front and sides, which is over- 
laid with rows of gilt lace. At the 
left side is arranged a cluster of 
shaded red blossoms set in shaded 
foliage, with a bit of the lace pass- 
ing about the top and front side, 
like a rosette. One of the ties, 
which are of yellow Surah ribbon, 
commences under the cluster at 
the top of the bonnet and passes 
down the right side, while the 
other tie fastens at the left side 
and the two knot on the breast 
or at the back, fs preferred. The 


pins seen at the left side farejused jin Lastén wig the at on, if it does 
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not stay well without them. 


vulgar. 


Ficure No. 6.—Lapigs’ Bonnet.—The engraving illustrates a rough 


straw bonnet of a ante very generally liked 
by young misses and ladies. It is smoothly 
lined with carmine Surah, and is trimmed 
about the crown with two soft folds of silk 
—one of carmine and the other of rose pink. 
A cluster of silk pompons, shaded from car- 
mine to pink, is at the left side, just back of 
the knot formed by the two scarfs. The 
ties are of Surah, arranged in color to cor- 
respond with the crown trimming. The 
pompons may be omitted in favor of fruit, 
feathers, flowers or a fancy pin, etc., but are 
among the things fashionable for hat decor- 
ations. yee are in such excellent keeping 
with the style of the hat that they are as 
great favorites as were those introduced last 
Winter. 

Fiaure No. 7.—Cuitp's Hat.—The hat 
here illustrated is suitable for youngsters of 
tender years, and its adoption by both sexes 


Figure No. 6.—LADIES’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


will be noticeable. The straw is finely braid- 
ed, and the effect is smooth. The crown is 
square, with a delicately rounded edge; and 
its brim curls upward to a slight extent. 
The band is usually of brown, blue or car- 
dinal ribbon. 

Ficure No. 8.—Grris’ Sun—Bonnet.— 
This picture represents a very piquant shade- 
bonnet of piqué, with a decoration of chain- 
stitching about the edges and at the center 
of the crown. The latter is not lined, and 

‘is laid in plaits across the front and has one 
plait at the center of the back. The plaited 
edge is bound with lawn, and to the binding 
buttons are sewed. Corresponding button- 
holes are worked in the inner edge of the 
brim, and the two portions are joined by the 
button-holes and buttons. The brim is very 
wide in front and slopes to a very narrow 
width at the back, where its ends are tacked 
together. The lawn ties fasten between 
the brim and crown, pass over the brim 
and knot under the chin. Designs in em- 


broidery braid may be used as a decorative finish, or cords may 
be stitched on the brim between the outside and lining. The latter 
is generally added before the button-holes are made, and before or 
after the decoration is made, as preferred. Gingham, lawn, Mar- 


On a black hat, steel lace, steel net ties 
and shaded roses are much worn, and the result is gay, without being pattern to itis No. 
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seilles, chambrey, ete. 


are suitable materials for such a bonnet. T. 
7648, which costs 5d. or 10 cents, and i: 


three sizes for girls from three to nine years of age. 


FigurRE No. 5.—Lapies’ Bonnet. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
Page 81.) 


FiGuRE No. 7.—CHmp’s Hart. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


FieurE No. 9.—Grris’ Sun-Hat.—{Cut by 
pattern No. 7647, price 5d. or 10 cents). 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’* on 
this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 9.—Grmts’ Sun-Hat.—The engraving represent 


charming style of hat, which is similar 
construction to those of previous scas 
but is of a different shape. The mater; 
iqué, and the decoration consists of s: 
oped edges finished with a chain-stitcl 
in floss. A second border in the same w4 
is on the brim, and a design decorates 
crown. About the edge of the latter t 
ton-holes are worked and buttons are sew: 
to the brim, the two being attached bv :: 
button-holes and buttons. <A narrow frvs 
ee is fastened under the brim, and is 
ul in keeping the hat from slipping . 
The brim also buttons at the back and ::< 
a sort of poke shape, being broad in a 
front, narrow at the back and sides, and x 


pressed at the latter by lawn ties pass 


over it and knotting under the chin. 1: 
portions are lined with coarse muslin, whi 
may be added before or after the decorati 


Figure No. 8.—Gimus’ Sun-Bonnet.—{Cu 
by pattern No. 7648, price 5d. or 10 cents. . 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” on 
this Page.) 


is made, but should be added before the uh 
ton-holes are made. Lawn, cambric, mz 
ham, chambrey, etc., are used with for 
results in making up such hats, and th 
decoration may consist of designs in brid 
or of rows of cord stitched in heowest ° 
outside and lining. There is a pattern to tht 
hat, which is in three sizes for girls fra 
three to nine years of age. It is No. 76% 
and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 


————_—<@»—______ 
STYLISH LINGERIE. 


There is nothing especially new to illtx 
trate this month in this department. 1:4 
styles heretofore given, such as sia 
scarfs, collarettes, etc., are all worn; % 
there seems to be such an indifference 
any set style, and so marked an inclinatha 
to wear what bests suits or becomes 0% 
that there is little danger of adopting x 
thing unfashionable or out of style. 


Ficures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Ser or Linen Lingerie.—These eng’ 
ings show a very neat style of collar and cuff to be worn wid 
morning walking suits, travelling costumes, etc. The collar is qu 
low in the neck;-and-rolls in the French style, with rounded corne!& 
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‘loses at the throat with a stud, and, on account of the cape por- should not be drawn tightly over a space, yet they must be even to be 


1, will not need to be pinned at the back or side. 
worn with link or single buttons. 
‘cure No. 3.—Lapies’ Care.—This 
nty little affair is extremely dressy, 
| provides the wrap required by Fash- 
, without the burdensome weight of 
rer mantles. The foundation is of 
etas silk, and is cut and fitted to the 
ire according to the ideas of the 
ker—that is, it may have darts or 
vulder seams, as preferred. It barely 
‘ends over the point of the shoulder, 
-is made to appear longer by the ad- 
ionof a row of fringe to its edge. 
ove this is a flat band of bead work, 
ich may be purchased or made at 
ne; and then come two frills of 
ided Spanish lace, the upper edge 
the upper one being even with the 
*k of the cape. To the latter is sewed 
tanding collar of grosgrain silk, made 
Je and flaring enough to roll over 
its upper edge in the Stuart style. 
noline and stiff paper should both 


used for interlining this collar, in 


' 
4 
‘ 
4 
r' 
y 


this 


FIGURE No. 3.—LapDIEs' Cape. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,’ on 
Page 


) 


The cuff may effective, and, if designed to be straight, should be perfectly straight. 


Figure No. 1.—FinisH ror a Waist. 
—Plain white and checked lawn are 
combined in this dress-body, although 
the waist may be of any material de- 
sired and the plastron of Swiss, mull, 
lawn, etc. Each side of the plastron 
consists of two gathered puffs, gradu- 
ated narrower toward the bottom of 
the waist and joined by a strip of fine 
Insertion, which may be lace or em- 
broidery. A line of insertion is also 
upon each gathered front edge, and a 
border of embroidered or lace edging is 
overhanded to it and also to the edges 
of the outer puffs. The outer puff 
continues about the neck, which is en- 
circled by a standing frill of lace that 
closes under a bow of fancy ribbon. 
The plastron is adjustable and may be 
worn with any waist, from print to silk. 

Figure No. 2.—Lapizs’ Evenrne 
W aist.—An evening waist of brocaded 
satin is here represented, with a view 
to showing a pretty finish for the neck. 


favnes Nos 1 AND 2.—SET oF 


order to make it roll successfully 
and nicely. The outside of the 
collar is closely beaded, or may 
be overlaid with beaded net, as 
preferred. A bow of satin rib- 
bon is at the collar ends, and the 
latter close with a hook and loop. 
Black, copper and steel beads 
will be used as decoration. 
Ficure No. 4.—Jabot or Lace 
AND Risson.—A strip of mull, 
edged with broad lace and sewed 
back and forth on a foundation 


of net, forms one side of this 


pretty article, and loops and ends 
of ribbon are used for the other 
half. The two are caught to the 
dress by a straight pin, and are 
very dressy and pretty. The 
ribbon may be made detachable, 
so that two or three sets in dif- 
ferent colors may be used. 


Se 


DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


| LINEN Lingerie. 
or v3 99 
or Description see A aaa The trimming of a dregs is an 


art in itself that requires both 


te and ingenuity. Originality, too, does not come amiss, but its 
‘k is not felt when plenty of designs are furnished. To be too pre- 


e in making 
mmingis near- 
asbad as being 
0 careless ; for 
hile the one 
ethodis so prim 
- to be stiff, the 
her indicates a 
venliness not 
ceptable to the 
stidious eye. 
le happy me- 
um is accom- 
‘ished b the 
alartist. Hand- 
ade hems 
ould be invis- 
ly stitched silk 
ating should 
‘ver be pressed, 
it be possible to 
Case the folds 
Place: and no 
ating should 
: under-gtayed 
' a8 to hold it 


arfectly flat and 
uff 


ley ca 
3 


my 


FIGURE No. 1.—FINISH FOR A WAIST. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,”’ 
z on this Page.) 


Plaitings, like ruffles, should be fluffy, careless, graceful, which 
nnot be if each one is secured firmly toa tape or skirt. Puffs 


The latter is cut out in a Pompa- 
dour having slightly curved 
edges, and a ruching of Spanish 
blonde, that is basted inside, is 
turned down on the outside and 
tacked flatly to position, Tiny 
upright ruffles of lace are then 
basted to a piece of net, and the 
section thus formed is. basted 
underneath the lower part of the 
opening at one side only, the 
other side being pinned to posi- 
tion when the waist is put on. 
A standing ruffle of the narrow 
lace also encircles the neck or 
Pompadour edge, and a cluster 
of real or artificial blossoms, as 
preferred, is worn at the bust. 
Fieure No. 3.—Lapies’ Muti 
Warist.—A mull waist is here 
represented, which may also be 
copied in sheer lawn, or fine 
Swiss or book muslin. <A waist 
of this description should close 
at the back, unless the maker 
feel that she can make a neat 
closing at one edge of the center 
puff, or unless the puffed arrange- 


FIGURE No. 4.—Jabot or LACE 


AND RIBEON. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerie,"’ 
on this 


Page.) 


ment be made adjustable and put on after the waist is buttoned up 
We shall leave the decision regarding it to the maker, and describe 


PRAY 

Fiaure No. 2.—Lapigs’ Evening Waist. 

(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” 
on this Page.) 


fas 
Lath J 


the details only. Tne 
neck is cut out in 2 
narrow Pompadour, 
which has a tiny 
chemisette composed 
of ruffles of lace fast- 
ened to a foundation 
and sewed under- 
neath at one side, 
the other side being 
pinned in place after 
the waist is on. A 
lace ruffle also edges 
the neck above the 
chemisette, after 
which the puffed por- 
tion is fastened over 
the front and around 
the neck. All the 
puffs are widest at 
the top, and the cen- 
ter one is gathered 

lainly at each edge. 

he side puffs are 
turned under at each 
edge, before being 
gathered to form ruf- 


fies; and under the outer_ruffles a frill of lace is laid. The inner 
ruffles are lapped over the center puff and fastened, to position along 
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the gatherings. The outer puffs may join at the back under a bow, 
or may be one continuous strip sewed fast, except at one side of the 
center puff. The sleeves are of elbow length and are composed of 
alternate plain and puffed strips, and are completed with wide frills 
of lace, each headed with a ruching of narrow lace. Valenciennes 
lace seems to be the one decreed by Fashion to be used upon mulls, 
etc., and the new pat- 
terns have scarcely 
more than an edge, 
leaving the meshes 
le and delicate. 
reton comes next, 
and Languedoc third, 
in trimming diaphan- 
ous white fabrics. 
Ficure No. 4.— 
Lapres’ Lawn Waist. 
—This engraving il- 
lustrates a very styl- 
ish way of making a 
waist of lawn, mull, 
organdy, Swiss or 
any Summer fabric 
of a kindred texture. 
The yoke and sleeves 
are made of the fabric 
drawn into tiny puffs 
by cords, or the puff- 
Ficcre No. 3.—Labies’ MuLL WaAIst. gee ke ee La 
r Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," and the yoke and 
on Page 83.) sleeves out from it. 
The top of the full 
body-portion is turned under in a tiny ruffle, and two or three shirr- 
ings are made to draw it to the size required, after which it is set 
flatly upon the yoke. The lower edge is gathered to a belt, and a 
ribbon is usually tied about the waist when the dress is worn. The 
neck and wrists may be completed with ruffles or ruchings of the 
goods or lace, as preferred. 
Ficure No. 5.—Front—Gorg ror a Mutt Dress.—The gore here 
represented would be 
pretty for a skirt to 
wear with the mull 
waist illustrated else- 
where on this page 
It is usually made 
on a foundation of its he 
own material so as to An 
preserve its gauzy ef- ty 
si and is arranged 2aE 
as follows: A knife- : 
plaiting is sewed on 
at the foot and : 
may extend across eee Rae ane OTENTE eth 
dhe side-gores and Ar. PineiyyeaTeTt 
also across the back- : 
breadth, if so desired. 
A full width of mull 
is then shirred in WA, 
clusters to produce cole crn Hip-Seeanne suey. 
three, wide, bagging ivy) 
puffs below three 
very narrow ones, all 
separated by bands of 
shirring. The puffing 
may extend across 
the side-gores, and 
drapery only be add- 
ed at the back; but, 
as a rule, the drapery 
will commence at the 
sides of the front- 
gore. Lace may fall 
from under the lower 


three puffs. In white Fieure No. 5.—Front-GorRE FOR A MULL 
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or tinted mull, or in DRESS. 
white mull over 3 ts ” 
ds ntediwalin- oF -Sile- (For Description iis bare at Home, 


sia slip, this style 

of gore will be very pretty for a thin dress of any kind of goods. 
aurE No. 6.—Front-—Gore ror a Sik or Woon Sxirt.— 

There is nothing very new about this style of front-gore, but it is so 

dressy and pretty that it is well to keep it in the minds of our readers 

who admire dressy skirts. It is a nice way to do over silk dresses 

that show marks of wear, as the shirring and plaiting are very effec- 


tual in covering up traces of stitches, ete. The plaiting may beg 
in separate pieces and set on under shirred bands, or each sti 
and plaiting may be in one piece, with the ruffle formed by 
shirring pressed into plaits. The lower plaiting may exte 
around dic bottom of the skirt, if desired. In combinationg} 
plaitings and shirrings may alternate; but, as a rule, all one mag 
will make up more 
prettily in this style 
than two, especially 
if it be rich fabric. 

Fiavre No. 7.— 
Front—-GorE FOR A 
Wuite Sxirt.—For a 
skirt made of Swiss 


or mull, with edging ‘ : 
and insertion, this is N - 
avery pretty arrange- y 3 
ment for a front-gore. ; . 


Alternate puffs of the 


goods and strips of $3: 

insertion are flatly ve 

joined to form the § . 
front-gore, to which S i : 
plain side-gores are ig \ 
attached. A ruffle of Pad 7 
the goods, edged at BE 5 
the top and bottom * Ie = 


with lace, is set on at 
the foot of the skirt 
and passes to the 
back-breadth, which 
may be trimmed in 
any manner desired 


by the maker. The Fieurg No. 4.—Lapirs’ Lawy Wal 


edging and insertion . “I 
may be lace or em- (For Description i pia at Home, 


broidery, as preferred. 

Fiaure No. 8.—Fanoy Sreeve-Fmise.—The engraving pie 
a sleeve that is very suitable for a dress of rich fabrics; and, # 
the lingerie omitted, it becomes'‘available for even avery mexpet 
costume, The @ 
side seam is left 6 
for a couple of ing 
or the upper ad 
slashed for an o 
ing, if it is wider 
the under. The é 
facings are thent 
ed; one formit 
band at the wrist 
the other a pom 
outline = above 
Each is lined 
crinolige and bi 
stit het ~ 
and a Sigmnete 
to tho Taye a 
se the é ot ‘4 
ower facing msy 
ish the aleeve ed; 
MA ae without the regu 
BAAN OnTR Sy ee inside facing {xt 

\ LAS added; and it: 114 
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edge is blind-stite 
| down over the wf 
edge of the upper “ 
ing. The lace at ; 
wrist may be black 
white, as preferred 
Freurr No. 3: 
Sterve Finis. — 
style of finish is 7 
popular, and is prf 
, for cloth or wis 
Ficure No. 6.—Front-Gore ror a SILK oR = where only one! 
WOOL SKIRT. ric is used in 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on costume, or for '# 
this Page.) or even three fa 
in dressier toile: 
The bands are made separately, and all, except their lower edgs? 
piped or bound. The underlapping ends are cut slanting, anit 
overlapping ones pointed, and the points are fastened down und 
buttons. 
Fiavre No. 10.—Finisu For A\SueEeve.—The finish here rp 
sented is extremely simple, yet is very stylish and even dressy, 
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able lingerie is added at the wrist. It 
7 be developed in one or two materials 
preferred, and is arranged as follows: 
o slashes are cut in the upper side of 
sleeve just above the wrist, and the 
_p thus formed is bound with a bit of the 
ds, ‘A bias strip of brocade or any con- 
iting fabric desired is then turned under 
each side for a finish, gathered at each 
| and passed about the sleeve, and the 
Vere ends are fastened together under 
‘ strap. The effect is pretty, the work 
‘y, and the quantity of material required 
-y little. 
‘ig0RE No. 11.—DercoraTIon FoR A SLEEVE. 
The sleeve illustrated may be developed 
-wo materials if desired, or even in three, 
ough it is extremely pretty for one ma- 
al. A cuff-section, with a pointed tab at 
side, is first cut to fasten over the 
de seam, and two other tab-portions are 
to arrange under the extended tab. All 
the tabs, if made in cloth or suiting, are 
shine-stitched along the edge, and two 
3 of plaiting underlie the tab edges. 
@ or one plaiting may be used in place 
the two, if desired. In silk, satin or 
‘handsome material the edges may be 
ed or plainly turned under, as preferred. 
‘cure No. 12.—Steeve Finisu.—Noth- 
could be more stylish than the very 
tty sleeve-finish here pictured, whether 
‘or two fabrics be united in developing 
In plain silk, suiting or any fabric de- 
d, it makes up prettily. The sleeve is 
= open at the outside seam for about two 
hes and a half; or, if the under part is 
tower than the upper at the wrist, so 


t the seams do not come opposite, the sleeve 


“olded at the inside seam and an opening is 
_ in the upper part, just opposite the 
“in. The a is then completed 

“h the wide band illustrated, and 

9 buttons are placed upon it 
‘front of the seam. Lace 
lsse may be used at 
“pwrist instead of 

“Ws ifa dressy 

“tot be 


\ 


x 


‘eve is prettiest when 

‘posed of three fabrics, 

‘illustrated, although it may 
“developed in two or even one 
riety of goods, A cuff, forming a 
*) point at the back and sloping to a 
trow width at the inside seam, where it is 


t open, is cut from plain fabrics and interlined 

therinoline. The back is then slashed through the eo 

nter from the point downward half-way through, and 

is slashed portion is lined with velvet and has its point 

Any tasteful orna- 

ent, or a button or two, may take the place of the bow, if desired. 
gure No, 14.—Finiso ror a Steeve.—The engraving illustrates 


ught down over a bow of satin ribbon. 
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FiaurE No. 7.—FRONT—-GORE FOR A WHITE 


SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
Page 34.) 


sual tT | 


at each edge. 
stands above the upper shirring of the puff, while 
two fall from under it. 

Ficure No. 18.—Decoration 
Dress.—It is becoming very fashionable to trim basques, 
drapery and skirts as shown by this engraving. The lower edges 
of a basque and its sleeves, the lower édges of draperies and flounces 
are cut in leaf points, which ‘are’ lined-with “Marceline silk or with 


a neat style of finish for a sleeve made of 
any suit fabric combined with a contrasting 
trimming material. A demi-cuff of the fab- 
ric is cut wide enough to extend half-way 
to the outside seam, and is curved at the 
top and straight at the sides. A second cuff 
of the same shape, but of the trimming ma- 
terial, is laid over the first one; and the two 
are blind-stitched together and also to the 
sleeve after the bands and plaitings are 
added. The latter are composed of the two 
materials, the plaitings being of the trimming 
fabric and the bands of the goods. This 
decoration is prettiest when the goods 
are plain; but if the trimming fabric is bro- 
caded or striped, it is best to make the bands 
of it and the plaitings of the goods. 

Fieure No. 15.—Sxirr Decoration.— 
This pretty little flounce is very popular for 
skirts to be finished with a narrow trim- 
ming, as it includes the stylish ruching for 
its heading and also forms a dressy flounce. 
The top may be lined for the heading, but 
where only one material is used, it is gen- 
erally turned under to save the work of 
lining. The flounce may be from one-eighth 
to one-fourth of a yard deep when finished, 
and should be cut crosswise of the goods 
and hemmed by hand. 

Figure No. 16.—Dercoration For A Skier. 
—This trimming may be used as a single 
decoration or as a heading to a narrow 
flounce or ere as desired. It consists 
of a strip of goods, cut crosswise and about 
five or six inches wide. Each edge is lined 
with a contrasting fabric, and then the strip 
is laid in double box-plaits, with spaces be- 
tween; and when the trimming is attached 


to the skirt, if the plaits do not flare sufficiently to 
expose the lining, their centers are caught over 


on the outside. Gay or sober contrasting 
colors may be used for linings, or the 
textures may differ and.the colors 

be the same, as preferred. 
Figure No. 17.—Dercora- 
TION FOR A SKIRT.— 
This trimming may 
be made either 
wide ornar- 
row to 
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accord 
with the 
taste of the 

wearer, and devel- 

ops prettily in either 

one or two materials. The 

center portion may be cut 
straight or bias, and is shirred with 
four threads at the top and bottom, so 
as to produce a puff with a band of shirring 
A single narrow knife-plaiting 


The effect is decidedly stylish. 
FOR A SKIRT OR OVER- 
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thin satin and then ynderlaid with Spanish or French lace, either 
gathered or plaited. When a flounce is arranged in this manner, 
a tiny knife-plaiting of plain satin or silk is sewed to the skirt at 
the foot to support and protect the lace, thus keeping it fluffy and 
unsoiled. The effect of lace and points is exceedingly pretty in black 
or white. In colored -goods, unless for evening wear, plisses (plait- 
ings) of plain goods are generally used in place of the lace. 

‘iauRE No. 19.—Purrep Sxrrt—Decoration.—A new style of 
puff-trimming is coming in vogue, and as it is soft and pretty, it is 
more than likely that it will remain popular for a long time. It is 
suitable for all fabrics 
from mull to velvet, 
and is very stylish. 
Two rows of knife- 
plaiting are first 
sewed to the foot of 
the skirt, and the 
puffs are next shirred 
and sewed on as rep- 
resented, so that the 
lower one will fall 
over the top of the up- 
per plaiting, and the 
upper one will fall 
over the shirring of 
the lower puff. The 
upper puff is shirred 
so as to form a tiny standing ruffle, that may be lined with contrast- 
ing goods or turned under before the gathering is made. In mull, 
this is an exquisite decoration, especially if lace is intermingled with 
the plaitings and ruffle. The two puffs may be made all in one piece, 
or each may be made and sewed on separately. 

Figure No. 20.—Decoration For a Skirt.—This engraving repre- 
sents a stylish trimming for skirts of silk, satin, satin de Lyon or 
any dressy fabric, or for a combination of either of these fabrics with 
wool goods. A deep side-plaited flounce, cut crosswise of the goods 
and hemmed by hand, is first 
attached to the skirt; and over 
this falls another flounce, whose 
lower edge is cut in a waving 
line, which causes the box-plaits 
laid in it at wide intervals to fall 
much lower than the spaces be- 
tween. The heading consists of 
a@ doubled or lined strip of the 
goods laid in close, triple box- 
plaits, the raw edges of which 
are stitched down underneath 
the top of the upper flounce. By 
their own weight, these plaits 
fall downward and form the sty]- 
ish ruching at present so much 
worn. If wool goods be used, 
the ruching is generally lined 
with silken fabric of some de- 
scription or with contrasting 
wool goods. 

Figure No. 21.—Dercoration 
For A Sxrirt.—This decoration 
is pretty for skirts to costumes 
of light woolen goods, Summer 
silks, buntings, tamises, grena- 
dines or any nice Summer fab- 
rics. It may be cut straight or 
bias, and is turned under at the 
top and bottom for a finish. It 
is then shirred in clusters to form 
little panels or a fluted effect. 
Very soft goods will not be as 
pleasing as those of a texture 
about like that of silk. 

Figure No. 22.—Skirt Trim 
mMING.—This engraving is in- 
tended to show a pretty method 
of trimming, introducing the use 
of passementerie fringe upon the skirt. Of course, the trimming is 
also suitable for rich fabrics, such as silk, satin, Surah, satin de Lyon, 
velvet, etc. The flounce is cut crosswise of the goods and hemmed 
by hand, and is then laid in box-plaits to fit the passementerie pur- 
chased—that is, so that the points of the passementerie will fall in the 
spaces between the plaits. Or, if preferred, a lady can purchase the 
ornaments separately and arrange them to suit any style of plaiting 
she sees fit. Passementerie fringe can be separated into ornaments, 
as it consists of ornaments sewed together to form fringe. Silk pas- 
sementerie ornaments may be bought and beaded at home, if preferred. 


FigurRE No. 15.—Skrrt DECORATION. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dresemaking at Home," on 
Page 35.) 
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Figure No. 17.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 35.) 


(For Description see ‘“‘Dressmaking at Home,’ on Page 35.) 


ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


The designs presented this month will be found available in bexf 
fying articles of use, such as tidies, covers, mats, cushions, etc, ; 
also in making up articles of lingerie, where the hem-ttitchin; » 

roduce a neat finish in place of felling or hand-stitching. Th-! 
owing descriptions will make plain the colors used in the cz: 
work, and also simplify the details of the hem-stitching. 

Figure No, 1.—Desien ror a Trpy on Mat.—There is nothiz: 
be said in reference to the design here illustrated, as the engri-q 
shows its appro: 
teness for the ; 
poses mentioned | 


zephyr, with an 5 
line of old-gold . 
floss. Any othereq 
bination of color : 
be used, if, prefe:: 
The main port. 
the design 1s dorx 
ordinary cross-sti: 
but the outlining 
straight along 
sides of the stit. 
and also branches: 
between them in the manner illustrated in the engraving. 
Figure No. 2.—Hem-—Stitcuinc.—For handkerchiefs, linen-ke 
collars and cuffs, the ends of neck-ties, scarfs. etc., hem-stitl 
is much used. A few threads are drawn out of the article» 
finished, where the hem is to be felled; and the felling is then ¢ 
After this, the ravelled or drawn space is separated into little +: 
by knotting a few of the threads together at regular intervals + 
fine floss or cotton, and then the side next the felling is separ 
into extra spaces by dividing with a sort of back stitch tad 
through the knot, each cts¢ 
being first knotted togethe:. | 
close inspection of the p(t 
and a little ingenuity will a4 
one to easily hem-stitch ant @ 
ticle desired, better than 4 
written instructions can ure 
Figure No. 3.—Desicx Ft. 
Tipy on Mar.—The South-he 
sington stitch in one of its 5 
forms is here used. Three s!:4 
of red are used for the Grad 
outline, and the shades are svi 
tributed that sometimes if 
darkest is the outer thread sf 
sometimes the lightest, a 4 
be seen by referring to the 4 
graving. The suis erasst 
the corners are in “new gid 
silk floss, and the daisies ar 
ale olive and dull blue 
ormer being inside the (rca 
outline and the latter cutsé 
Each daisy is also outlined ™ 
the floss, and the leaf at the co 
ner is made of the three shi 
of red and the floss. Any «ll 
combination of colors prefe:™ 
may be used. The design 's +? 
able for sofa-cushions, ete.. 4 
well as for the purposes 24 
tioned in the title. 


FigcvrRE No. 16.—DEcoRaATION FOR A SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘Dresasmaking at Home," on 
Page 35.) 
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THE WORK-TABLE. | 


Some one is always ‘4 
fancy-work of some ki: 4 
another; and a very agret'' 
sight, indeed, is a daintily dressed woman engaged over a tri? 
embroidery or with gay silks or worsteds, and working with '™ 
languid sort of industry that seems a part of this pastime-o"s 
tion. Therefore the designer of the articles coming under the / 
of fancy-work has a double object in providing them—first, (¢%/ 
ply the call for something new; and second, to provide the finsl 
tails for the domestic picture above described. And since the 
has been raised to the level of art, there is an additional icea 
for cunning hands and ingenious minds to do their best. i 

Fiaure Nodi=Fancy Hann. or? Scrap Baa.—This eng 
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trates a bag made of satin in two colors. The large center or 
are portion is of deep olive-green, while the ends and top are 
iid-gold. The square piece is shirred at each end and also across 
top to form a ruffle, while it is also again shirred through the 
dle to give a graceful shape. The ends are slightly gathered and 
ed on in an ordinary seam, while the top of the bag has a draw- 
string inserted that closes the bag easily. A ribbon passes over 
middle shirring of the bag and up over the top, where it is 
shed with a bow. Another bow is fastened at the front side. 
‘bag may be lined with silk or satin, and the outside may be a 
»y material, if preferred. 

jeurEs Nos. 2 anp 3,—Sachet Case.—This little article is nice 
keeping among the linen, Jingerie or handkerchiefs of my lady, 
thus delicately perfuming the articles in contact with it. The 
idation is pasteboard, and is perfectly square. It is covered 
4 brocaded silk and lined with plain, and is then joined at two of 
‘ides and creased to form a flat “horn of plenty.” It is filled 
a a sachet powder and soft cotton, and is finished at the top with 
, which is set on in frills. A ribbon is tied about the sachet- 
:, forming a pretty bow over the joining of the edges, and a sim- 
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Figure No. 19.—Purrep SKIRT-DECORATION. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 36.) 


FicgureE No. 20.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 36.) 


‘bow is tacked over the ribbon band at the back. The case may 
suspended at the side of the dressing-case or tacked up against 
‘ wall, when not put to the use before mentioned. Silk, satin or 
vet, plain or brocaded, may be used for the outside; or the latter 
y be made of perforated board, embroidered with silk or worsted. 
memes a drop of pure liquid perfume is used, instead of powder. 


SPECIAL 


' SUBSCRIBERS :— 
Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a change in the 
st-Office Address to which they wish their Publications mailed, 
’ particularly requested to give their full former Address, together 
th the new Address, and state the month and year in which the 
bscription began. Thus: 
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STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


As was remarked last month, there is nothing very new in styles 
for gentlemen. The one noticeable thing is the extent to which the 
knot scarfs are being worn. The de Joinvilles are adopted by a great 
many, and Windsors of grenadine are about as comfortable things as 
could be obtained in neck-wear, The colors are still bright, and rich 
effects are very observable. This month we present for illustration 
the remaining two views of the Flexor flat scarf. 

Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3 anp 4.—GentTLemMen’s Fiat Scarr.—The 
arrangement is the same as in those described last month, in which 
the back is divided into two sections joined underneath with a piece of 
the fabric, as illustrated at figures Nos. 2 and 3. In Figures Nos, 1 
and 2 the scarf is represented as made of a light-colored silk, with 
polka dots of a dark color and medium size on the surface, with 
short, curved lines dividing the dots. Figures Nos. 3 and 4 show it 
as made of a plaided silk, which presents a neat and elegant effect. 
This style, because of its width, may be worn with vests that are cut 
low, the construction allowing of this double use. rs 

Flexors are exhibited in all sorts of designs, for an immense quan- 


FIGURE No. 21.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see “‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 36.) 


FiavrE No. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 36.) 


tity of Summer silks were used by the manufacturers in making them 
up for the warm season. Although the flat scarf will not be worn 
toa great extent in July, it is safe to predict that the Flexor will 
be the one most in use of all the different shapes shown, on account 
of its light weight and comfortable appearance. Pretty scarf-pins 
will be generally used, but they may be omitted on many scarfs. 


NOTICE. 


“Messrs. E. Burrericxk & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to Tat Deineator began with September, 1880, desires 
her address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 


Adaptation is certainly the secret of successful dressing. She 
who understands it has thoroughly mastered the science, for such it 
should be called, of being beautiful. The woman who is dressed 
without reference to her position, her age or her points, has not 
mastered the three great unities of dress, and she will never look 
well until she does. Position, in this country, very often means 
length of purse, so she who would dress elaborately must either 
have a well-filled purse, or else follow Iago’s counsel and “put 
money init”. But this is not a necessity for dressing elegantly, 
for that is within the reach of every woman who studies, first, her 
age, and second, her points. (By the latter expression, is meant that 
which is specially artistic in face or figure, and which can be brought 
out to good advantage.) Having fully mastered these, a woman 
should always look well; and she is guilty of an offence to society, 
if she does not. Outré dressing is not to be commended, and yet it 
should not be sneered at. Some, who were absolute nullities in the 
world of women, have been made picturesque and attractive by 
adopting something odd and unique. The square shoulders are im- 
proved by the puffed sleeves; the high, protruding forehead is forgot- 
ten under the fluffy mass of light blonde hair, pulled, ¢ Ja Bernhardt, 
down upon it; the sallow skin gains a healthy tint from the bright 
lining of the poke bonnet, which, being tied down, is brought in 
close contiguity with it; the thin, crane-like neck is buried in the 
massy effect of the high, full ruche that is around it; and the awk- 
wardness of figure and walk is concealed by the flowing skirt and 
full drapery. Do you not think, if outré, picturesque or esthetic 
dressing will do this, it is agood element? Better, indeed, than its 
enemies would have us believe. All centuries contribute toward it, 
and when the flower of each is plucked, surely a fair bouquet should 
result. Cull your blossoms carefully, and be mindful of harmony. 

The students of Egyptology should be gratified, or possibly horri- 
fied, at seeing on a magnificent brocade the bust of an Egyptian 
woman. The likeness is perfect—that is, 
one supposes it to be, for it looks so like 
the accepted drawings of Egyptian prin- 
cesses. And, as it is in yellow on a car- 
dinal ground, we cannot but imagine that 
the complexion coloring is good. ‘Art 
is much,” but common sense is consider- 
able, and no true believer in the beautiful 
in dress would be satisfied with such an 
outcome of the designer. Flowers, geo- 
metrical designs and wonderful comming- 
lings of colors in stripes, spots, etc., are 
made elegant and proper in materials for robes, but it was never 
intended by painter or poet that the “human face divine” 
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FigtrRE No. 3.—DESIGN FOR A Tipy oR Mart. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work’’ on Page 36.) 


should be scattered upon my lady’s gown. Rise up, Cleopatra, 
and all dead and gone Egyptian women, and protest against it! 

Notwithstanding the continued exhibition of superb brocades, 
ombré satins seem to have the preference above all other elegant 
materials. Shaded stripes or shaded grounds, with tiny golden stars 
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FicuRE No, 2.—HEM-STITCHING. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,” on 
Page 36.) 


upon them, are combined with soft, plain Surah silk and mad 
into veritable dreams of dresses, for they seem ‘‘ too good to be t© 
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Fievre No. 1.—D£81en ror a Troy or Mart. 
(For Description see ‘' Artistic Needle-Work,’* on Page 36.) 


A superb dress for the mother of a bride is of various shade 
purple; the petticoat is of purple velvet, and has a long train 
with a balayeuse of yellow-white bi 
lace. The polonaise is of ombré satia | 
tints of purple, and shimmers and glis 
like a lovely morning glory. Full frills 
Bruges lace trim the edges, and a cascade 
arranged down the front. The demi-se® 
are finished with the lace, and the glove 
pale lavender, lace-trimmed, reach quilé 
the termination of the sleeves. The 
is made high, and a V-shaped opening # 
out from under the throat; a triple fri 
the lace passes close around the throat. 
a cascade-like arrangement of it outlines the opening. A velvet 
collar, with an amethyst pendant, is the only ornament worn. 
high-heeled slippers are made of the ombré material, and the st 
ings are of pale lavender silk. As befittang the dignity of this ¢ 
a Portia fan of shaded purple feathers is languidly waved to and 
A walking dress ef ombré silk shades from the popular capes 
shade to pale écru, the various gradings of brown being deci 
suggestive of the leaves found in the forest in the late Fall. ~ 
short skirt is of brown Surah and around the edge has a kilt-piait 
composed alternately of the plain and ombré materials. The draper 


is formed of the ombdré, and has its lower i trimmed Wi 
e costume. 


chenille fringe that displays all the colors of 
ointed basque also has this fringe around its edge, and a cascad? 4 
fringe is arranged at one side of the drapery. The tight SOAP 
closed by buttons above the wrists, and pale brown, undressed 
gloves are wrinkled over them so that no sleeve dressing is ne 
sary. A deep collar of linen batiste, hand-embroidered, constitu' 
the lingerie, and is fastened with a bar of lapts lazuli, The hat»! 
poke shape of yellow lace-straw, lined with brown Surah. Thrd 
shaded tips are coquettishly placed near the back, and broad ort 
strings, 8 quarter of a yard wide, are fastened under the chin by 4 
ornamental pin. The parasol is square in shape, of brown Su 
and lined with the ombré fabric. Fringe like that on the drs 
finishes the edge. | 
If some few people have been inclined to admire Oriental ¢-'4 
within the last few years, it is certainly a general admiration 5°" 
and it may be said that Orientalism is rampant. Happy are ("* 
who in remote days had loving uncles or relatives of some deg. 
who went to China and brought home to them things they cos’ 
ered worthless but yet put carefully away. To-day they will 
appreciated at their worth, and tenderly drawn from their hid: 
aces, with many blessings on the head of the dead-and-gone fs" 
or being foolish (?) enough to get them. The queer-looking ro! 
the odd scarfs, and the soft, silky shawls>that drape so beautif«!! 
all possess a value ‘that the bright, girl-of to-day, quick with !* 
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dle and thoughtful of ways and means, will know how to bring 
h, That quaint embroidery, alike on both sides, seems a won- 
ful work known only to Celestials, and so we should duly appre- 
eits worth. In fixing over your Eastern treasures, do not, oh! 
jitious maiden, cut ‘them; rather let your drapery be odd, your 
yings queer; but preserve your shawl or scarf in one piece, for 
ae day you will surely want it metamorphosed into something 
. Capes for garden fétes, double and single and resembling an 
r-grown apron, are brought over from the land of the almond- 
:d people to delight the souls 
those who do not rejoice in 
-h poetically shaped orbs. 
ase are of pink, pale chau- 
n, Marie-Louise’ blue and 
a creamy white. They will 
found to greatly improve a 
‘ss of mull, Swiss or any thin 
erial. 
ongees are accorded a cor- 
welcome by the dame who 
the fashionable world. She 
reciates their qualifications 
making a stylish costume, 
4 their aptitude in being made 
ming to blonde and brunette 
@. ace is lavished upon 
m, one lovely creation boast- 
of one hundred and fifty 
of spider web upon it. 
p pongee embroideries are also 
iEreat demand for trimming 
Jze costumes. They are of 
‘gee embroidered in silks 
-rer of the same color or else 
; many hues, carefully cut out 
| made to iook like a heavy 
ity of silk lace. When these | 
nmings are used, there is no 
cessity for a large quantity— 
eed, as they are quite expen- 
e, it would be impossible 
use it. The most elaborately -— 
nmed costumes only show a deep flounce, a narrower one on the 
\pery or polonaise, and a collar and cuffs on the body portion. 
A stylish walking dress of pongee has three kilt-plaitings of the 
ne around the skirt; the ¢abiter 1s short and is finished with a deep 
‘dering of pongee embroidery, and the back-drapery is looped in 
isses that produce a bouffant effect. The basque is short and un- 
mmed, save oY a deep collar of the embroidery and rolling cuffs 
correspond. The hat is a sailor shape in havane, trimmed with 
wnish gold wall-flowers; and the lace mitts match the dress in 
jor. The par- 
1 is of the 
ne material as 
> costume. 
In woolen 
ods, flannels, 
ench suitings 
d Cheviots 
2m to be often- 
‘chosen, The 
ery or mode 
adeg are an- 
unced as pre- 
tred before all 
hers, which 
ems remark- 
le, as they pre- 
minated Ber 
last Summer, 
Towns and 
eens in Surah 
Ks are em- 1 
oyed with these goods, and an artistic effect is produced. Striped 
aterials are invariably made up with plain goods, and many. an 
lective picture is produced by the woman who, in making the dress, 
lows an original idea to govern‘her. A si Sora beautiful speci- 
én of striped French suiting has the ombré and plain colorings 
mbined; a plain stripe of art-bronze is followed by one of blue 
nbré, then comes a threading with shaded silks of a plain stripe, 
ler this an ombré one of sulphur green, then a plain one, then an 
wre one of crimson; and in this order they continue. This is to 
- Made up with plain art-bronze suiting, the striped goods con- 
luting portions of the drapery, the deep kilting and the basque. 
‘Quieter design is in brown—the plain is light écru, and the ombre 
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Figure No. 1.—Fancy HAND OR ScRAP Bag. 
(For Description see ‘“‘ The Work-Table,"’ on Page 36.) 


| | Figurxs Nos. 2 AND 3.—Two Views ofr A Sachet CasE. 
- (For Description see ‘The Work-Table," on Page 87.) <~ 


begining with that, swells:into dark brown and forms broad and 
distinct stripes. | 

Merchants aver that the bayadere patterns are sold, but a constant 
use of the eyes proves that a. dress trimmed en bayadere is usually 
the exception and not therule. A little thought has taught the fem- 
inine world that they are only becoming to slender figures, and most 
happy, healthy women of Anglican extraction incline slightly to 
embonpoint after thirty has been reached. Still, as the style is spe- 
cially desirable for young, slender girls, it may be that its time will 
come later in the season. | 

A travelling dress of dark 
green Cheviot is made with the 
back laid in full box-plaits and 
entirely untrimmed, while the 
front displays three deep kilt- 
plaitings that reach almost to the 
waist. Necessarily, the drapery 
is short and is only a wrinkled 
scarf draped in the back. The 
long, Jersey-like basque achieves 
the height of beauty by its per- 
fect fit and needs no trimming, 
save the dark smoked-pearl, bell- 
shaped buttons that close it. A 
Byron collar of linen batiste is 
worn, and a lace-pin of gold 
fastens it. Black lace finishes 
the sleeves and does extraordi- 
nary duty by not getting crum- 
pled or showing the dirt, as linen 
cuffs would. The hat isa rough- 
and-ready of the same green as 
the dress, faced with Surah and 
trimmed with a Surah scarf. The 
gloves are long-wristed ones of 
gray castor, which look neat, and, 
if they do make the hands warm, 
result in helping them achieve a 
beautiful whiteness—something 
to be considered at all times. 
The umbrella is really an um- 
brella of dark green, twilled silk, 
with a quaint-looking handle of yellow ivory. 

Grenadines are being chosen more for evening than for street wear ; 
the lovely, fine black bayonnaise seeming to have taken their place 
as a costume pour tout alleé. For velvet brocades there is no change 
perceptible, large figures’and stiff set bouquets seeming to have the 
deepal Modistes are making these dresses for evening wear over 
inings of bright-colored silks and producing by this means a very 
elaborate effect. A brocaded grenadine, that shows large tulips upon 
it, is made over a lining of yellow silk. ‘The train is long, and triple 
frills of yellow 
and black lace 
are arranged 
upon its edge. 
At one side, from 
the waist to the 
edge of the cos- 
tume, is a jabot 
formed of black 
lace . laid over 

ellow lace and 
having flots of 
yellow ribbon 
distributed be- 
tween the frills. 
The neck is high, 
and a yellow lace 
collar, deep and 
full, is the only 
lingerte. It is 
noticed that 

a very bright or 
else neutral colors are preferred as linings; deep cardinal, flamingo 
and orange are chosen among the brilliant kues, while pale lavender, 
steel gray, pale écru‘and gray white are selected from the unobtru- 
sive tints. ssi | 
.- The .close-checked grenadine used for street wear is elaborately 
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-Taade up, a trimmed skirt and basque usually being the designs 
selected. Jet and chenille fringe and black lace are the trimmings 
‘employed, though steel seems a favorite with mary. A walkin 
-costume of black grenadine is lined with satin Surah and made wit 


elaborate trimmings of shirrs, puffs and flounces. On one side of 
the skirt is a panel overlaid with frills of Spanish lace, while the 
panel on the other side shows flat: plaitings of the grenadine. The 
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basque is long and inclines to the postillion shape; frills of lace orna- 
ment it and give the wearer an apparently full figure, which is 
the effect desired. The sleeves are tight and finished with frills of 
the lace, while a three-cornered piece of the same lace is knotted 
carelessly at the throat and caught with a bunch of red roses. The 
small bonnet is of black lace, overlaid with jet fringe; and from 
one side starts a monture of roses, which terminates far down on the 
lace strings, forming a half frame for the brunette face underneath. 
The parasol is of black Surah lined with cardinal and trimmed with 
Spanish lace, while the gloves are of black kid, long and loose. 
Among the choice wash goods of the season are the batistes, 
which are in desirable colors and entirely new designs. The plain 
batiste will be found the most expensive, as it becomes a necessity, 
if one wishes it to look well, to have it lined with silk—an expense 
to which none save those who have “gold galore" would care to 
go. The grade of coloring for these light goods is in pale tints en- 
tirely, the list consisting of pale lavender, faint blue, écru so light 
that 1t is yellowish white, and gray so faint that it looks white until 
compared with the real white, which is a study in beauty from its 
clear purity. The self-spotted batistes are 
in brighter colors and, being thicker, may 
be made up at less expense. The lace- 
striped and lace-plaided batistes, like the 
fine, plain ones, are usually made over silk 
linings; the colors are brighter, and lovely 
shades of rose-pink and blue are shown that 
would made sweet “rose-bud girls” look 
like real May flowers. The plain batiste 
also comes with a drawn bordering, the 
design resembling the bordering now so 
fashionable on nap- 
ery. The bordering 
is used as a trimming 
in the same way as 
the borderings on 
cambrics, lawns, per- 
cales, etc. The great- 
est novelty among 
the batistes is the 
ombré-striped speci- 
men. his shows 
seven narrow stripes 
made to form one 
large one; the first 
shade in one pattern 
is in écru, the last 
brown, and the 
ground the faintest - 
hue that, being écru, 
is not cream-white. 
This is to be com- 
bined with plain 
goods of the ground hue. 


The same effect, 
produced in gray, will be found desirable 


as a demi-mourning costume. A_ short 
dancing dress, made of pale-blue batiste, is 
trimmed with Mirecourt lace in frills, and is 
shirred to fit the figure. Around the edge 
of the skirt are three full ruffles of the mate- 
rial, not crimped, but ironed out smooth. 
The shirring forms a garniture in itself and 
yet serves as the shaping agent. A cape, 
formed of frills of Mirecourt lace and tied 
with satin strings, is the neck dressing, and 
white silk mitts meet the frills of lace that 
trim the demi-sleeve. A bouquet of saffrona 
roses is at the waist, which s broad, cream- 
colored ribbon also encircles; and a hat of white batiste, shirred and 
caught up at one side with a bunch of roses, makes the looker-on 
certain that the fair wearer is going to a garden party and needs a 
slight protection from the rays of the sun. This costume is a simple 
one, but piquant in simplicity. 

Satines were so eagerly sought that merchants aver they cannot 
get any more, an answer that will make angry the most patient of 
buyers, for, being a man, she thinks he ought to be able to do even 
the impossible. In the lighter shades they are still attainable, but it 
was the rich; dark tints that were most to be desired. In the plain 
goods Dame Fashion approved of dark-prune, brown, bottle-green, 
sulphur-green, art-bronze and cold-blue. Fer polonaise or drapery, 
there was the same dark ground with chintz figures in contrasting 
shades upon it. The light figured satines are elaborately and expen~ 
sively trimmed, the likeness they bear to foulard silks justifying 
this proceeding. With but slight care one can be worn all Summer 
without washing, for they “muss” very little, and easily shake into 
their proper creases. A satine skirt is of pale-brown, ornamented 


‘the judges who sentenced to death and proclaimed a witch ts 
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Figures Nos. 1, 2, 3 AND 4.—VIEWS OF 
GENTLEMEN'S FLAT SCARF. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,"* on 
Page 37.) 
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with two full box-plaitings; and the polonaise accompanyirg i 
shows carnation pinks on the brown ground, and is made to ayrew | 
elaborate by cascades of brown lace being put here and th 
wherever place could be found for them, and having a per; 
Niagara of lace from the throat to the edge of the garment. A gr-. 
satine is trimmed with yellow lace, and an éeru one with dark brow:; 

Cambrics are cool and pleasant dresses for Summer wear, uris 
they are delivered over to the nai of the starch fiend, in wl: 
case it takes all the consolations of religion to make them ev 
bearable. If women only would learn—but they won’t—how ¢ 
testable a stiffly starched dress is, how “rasping” to the nerves } 
the people who have to hear it rustle, and how entirely ungra> 
is a atarched costume, they would regard with feelings of resp 


woman who first introduced the stiffening compound into Englar; 
Have all the starch you want in your petticoats (provided they « 
not of cambric, which will rustle), but spare, oh! spare, for the si 
of humanity in general, the dress which, instead of hanging gr 
fully to and describing the lines of your figure, makes a line i 
beauty (?) of its own and gives you t! 
form and appearance of an animated muy 
room. 

Momie cloths, in the light tints spoken : 
before, with borderings of field flowers, 
pretty and inexpensive dresses. The tx: 
dering should be used as the garniture, a. 
nice buttons are the only extra expense = 
curred. A dove-colored momie cloth 
covered with blue forget-me-nots, and 
bunches of them trranged on the bore. 
The skirt has fan:- 
the bordering inser 
ed as trimming, si 
the over-skirt, draped 
high on one side sé: 
allowed to hag 
straight on the othe: 
ig finished with t> 
bordering frilled « 
The basque has tz- 
fans of the bordensz 
inserted in the bak. 
as the only trimme' 
An embroidered Mr 
zarin collar is wor... 
and pretty turn-be.. 
cuffs to match; 2: 
broad mull tie, lax- 
trimmed and her- 
stitched, is tied in 2 
enormous bow at tlk 
throat and fasten 

with silver pins. The hat is a small, droop 

ing one of dove-colored chip, faced wi 

Surah of the same shade and ornamented « 

the outside with steel lace and blue forge’: 
. me-nots. The gloves are’ of dove-colori. 
undressed kid, and the parasol is of de 
color lined with blue—the very hue of th: 
forget-me-nots, as well as of the wearers 
eyes. A Quaker-like toilette? Ob, yes! 
but, like the Quakers, easentially cool and 
refined-looking. George Eliot's Dinah could 
have worn such a dress as this and she wou 
have looked well, but the wearer of it to-ds! 
understands more abstruse philosophy tha 
Dinah did, for she not only looks well au! 
stylish, but also has the gratification of knowing this fact. 

White is, par encellence, the chosen dress for the season. To hk 
sure, white 1n mull, cashusere, nun’s-vailing, Swiss, Victoria lav: 
and French muslin, is used for evening and walking costames; ti! 
white in all these goods, as well as in plaid muslin aad cambric. 
just the thing for the dainty wrapper in which my lady looks so Ekr 
& pretty picture these sunshiny mornings. Almost every way con- 
ceivable is permitted in making these dresses, but the Queen 
Fashion prefers, indeed’ commands, that shirring and laces mi 
constitute the trimming. You can have your dress shirred to fit." 
and void of any trimming, save the lace frill at the neck; or Vo. 
may have it almost covered with lace; and in either instance * 
will be in the fashion. But you must not use a medium quant 
of the lace—it must either be very much or very little, and som 
timee the very little looks better than the very much. 

A short dress of Swiss is flounced to the waist and has es} 
flounce edged witk Valenciennes lace; the shirred jacket is trimme 
in the same way, amd a wide Valéntiennes scarf is wound arouti 
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the neck and tied in a bow, which is larger on one side than on the 
other and has nestling on the plainer side a bunch of purple pansies, 
Another white dress is of Victoria lawn, tucked in wide tucks to the 
waist in the back and showing a front-gore elaborately shirred. 
The round waist is shirred at the neck and waist, and has demi- 
sleeves finished with frills of Valenciennes lace. A Louis Quatorze 
ruche of this lace is around the neck and is fastened with a pin of 
lapis lazuli. A more elaborate, but no more stylish, dress is of mull; 
the side-gores are covered with frills of Languedoc lace; across the 
front-gore are three ruffles of the mull, and above these is a wrinkled 
tablier trimmed with the lace. The back has these ruffles all the 
way up, though over them a scarf-drapery is knotted and allowed to 
hang down. The half-fitting basque has a full cascade of lace down 
the front and back alike, that in the back terminating under loops 
and ends of cream-white satin ribbon, while the one in front curves 
slightly to one side and is extinguished under a bunch of Narcissus. 

This abstinence from the use of other trimmings than shirrs and 
laces does not mean the abandonment of all the flowers, ribbons or 
quaint ornaments you possess. Such things never look so well as 
when against a black or white background, and go, in thinking of this, 
study what you have and see what will look well with your white 
dress. Satin handkerchief-bags, hand-painted, will be found to look 
pretty swung from your side by a ribbon against your white robe. 
If you make your bag yourself, do not select a regulatior color, but 
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If the texture and fit of a dress do much to make it appear ele- 
gant, certainly the trimming or the lack of it is also a matter of 
importance. The general air of good style, so desirable, has been 
lost on many a toilette by over or under trimming. Extreme 


_ simplicity or extreme elaborateness is the mark of the garnitures of 


to-day; that medium in which there is said to be safety being 
utterly scoffed at by Dame Fashion and her devotees. Wise people 
do not err when they say ‘show us the costumes of a century and 


_ we will tell you the prevailing sentiment of the time”; for if toilettes 
are extreme, certainly tastes, politics, culture and literature are all 


seized with the same intensity. And just now we are lace-mad. 
And our madness extends not only to putting two or three hundred 
yards of lace on one dress, but also to treasuring, as if they were 
precious as the Kohinoor, old, yellow, much-mended pieces of lace. 
We gloat over the possession of a single piece! We show it to 
friends, at the same time seeing that they “take it up tenderly”; 
and—oh, that it should be—we “watch it with care”; for we have 
great fear of other people who love laces, and who might be attacked 
With that singular disease, kleptomania. However. such laces as 
these are not used for trimming, unless it be on the dress of a bride, 
or by some proud mamma at the blooming of her pretty rose-bud 
into the garden of the world, so full of roses and of ora 

Shirrs and tucks and frills, frills and shirrs and tucks, might well 
be the song of the modiste of to-day, for they are introduced, with 
good effect too, on all the dainty shapes intended for Summer wear. 
Bodies are shirred to fit the form, and so become trimmed while 
they are being molded to the fair wearer. One side of the skirt is 


_ shirred from top to bottom, while the other looks entirely different 


from being covered with fine plaitings, and it is more than likely 
that the back is full and untrimmed. A costume, well explaining 
this harlequin style of trimming, is of art-bronze Surah, trimmed 
With capucine-brown Surah; the skirt is of walking length and has 
the front-gore ornamented with plaitings of the capucine drawn to 
form shells, by being pulled into shape and then securely tacked to 


_ position, One side-gore is of capucine, ornamented with a triple 


plaiting of the bronze; and the other is of bronze, almost covered 
With tiny frills of the capucine. As the bronze is supposed to consti- 


_ tute the dress proper, the full back-breadth is made of it and trimmed 


With three double box-plaitings of the capucine. A tablier of the 
bronze, finished with a frill of capucine, is high on one side and low 
on the other, and poufs of the same give a bouffant appearance to 
the back. The basque is of bronze, with an adjustable cape of the 
‘apucine, closed with brownish-green buttons and finished at the 
Wrista with frills of brown lace. The hat is of bronze chip, a poke 
in shape, and ornamented with a wreath of brown and green leaves. 
‘ nts de suéde of capucine are worn; and the parasol is of art- 
Dronze, lined with capucine. This is an exceptional dress, but from 
it ideas may be gleaned as to combinations that fertile brains and 
quick fingers will use on less expensive materials. 
. he sunbeams flash and sparkle in all their brilliancy, and are 
Taulated by the beads made to adorn the fair and light up many an 


take one a little odd—flamingo-red, art-bronze, deep purple or pale- 
lemon, all standing good as backgrounds for your picture and giving 
an artistic effect to your dress. If you are the possessor of a large, 
old-fashioned cameo-pin with a floral gold setting, take the setting 
off and for the value of it a jeweler will bore a hole near the top 
and insert an oval slide for you, and then you can wear your cameo on 
a velvet dog-collar. You will be surprised to see how well it will 
look, and what an air of elegance it will give to you. Lessons might 
be given and sermons preached in fashion books every month about 
the value of little things, and then too much could not be said. Oh! 
the heart of the woman of thought aches when she thinks of the 
‘““muchness” in dress that might be achieved if all womankind 
would only go over their store of hoarded treasures and see what 
they could make of it. These are “ flowers that blush unseen,” and 
willing hands ought to be ready to seek for them, make use of them, 
and so bloom out as flowers to be seen themselves. Shakespeare, 
the only man who ever thoroughly understood womankind, tells in 
the “Taming of the Shrew”, and no doubt saw and appreciated the 
use, of 


‘Silken coats, and caps, and golden rings, 
And ruffs, and cuffs, and farthingales and things; 
With scarfs and fans and double change of bravery, 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this knavery.” 
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otherwise somber dress, A while ago these bright joys (alas! too 
often the joy endureth for a night, and sorrow cometh in the morn- 
ing, because of a broken thread) were put together in great masses, 
which resulted in much brilliancy, but no individuality; now the 
reverse is desirable, and each finely cut bead is set in its frame 
of silken cord as carefully as a jeweller ever set a solitaire diamond. 
Necessarily, larger beads and better cut ones are used, but the free- 
dom given the tiny individuals should be admired and encouraged. 
It was the French, we believe, who started this idea, and we should 
cry “vive, la liberté/” to each small or large bead brought into prom- 
inence. Perfect circles of fine silk cord are made, and in the center 
of each is set a beautifully cut, oval bead, either of jet, steel or, the 
new color, iron-rust. Or else oval shapes are chosen, and, in addition 
to the oval bead nestling therein, a charming pendant-like arrange- 
ment swings to and fro with every movement. 

In fringes, the damier effect is still preferred, though on ombré 
costumes fringes to match are seen. Chenille fringes, tipped with 
beads, are slowly but surely making their way into popular favor. 
They cannot be too highly commended, as they are light in weight, 
elegant in appearance and especially suitable for dresses that will 
also be lace-trimmed. A _ black satin de Lyon costume, that will be 
worn as a street and best dress for Summer, alternating with white 
costumes for evening, has a short skirt ornamented with a quille of 
the same a quarter of a yard wide; the fullness of the upper por- 
tion being allowed to fall over and display a lining of deep chaudron., 
The over-skirt has a pointed tablier, edged with chenille terminating 
in an oval drop of jet; and a full width in the back is made to look 
picturesque by being caught at the loopings with crescent-shaped 
Jet buckles, The pointed basque is also ornamented with the fringe 
around the edge, and is closed with large buttons of jet—jet in 
facets. Around the neck is a deep, hand-embroidered collar, appar- 
ently held together by loops of chaudron satin ribbon; and the roll- 
ing cuffs at the wrists are fastened in the same way. The capote- 
shaped bonnet is of lace straw, lined with chaudron satin and trim- 
med with a monture of small roses shading from chaudron to pale 
lemon; the broad strings, fastened with an Egyptian ornament, are 
of satin serge shaded to match the flowers. (Though, between 
friends, it is best to say that probably the flowers were shaded to 
match the ribbon.) The gloves are of black kid, long, loose and with- 
out buttons; and the dainty parasol is of black, lined with ombré 
satin of the well-known chaudron tint. 

A propos of embroidered collars, they are just such as our mothers 
wore thirty years ago, and there is no reason in the world why you 
should not disinter one or two from the cavernous depths of some 
hiding-place sacred to the memory of desirable old things. When 
they are found, unless they are very yellow, let them alone; but if 
they are too deep in hue, even for Dame Fashion, get the kindly 
mother who wore them to “do them up” for you. She will know 
how to wash them without mangling them, and how to stiffen them 
without making them like buckram. 

Little children’s dresses ‘are’ brightened by having long plaits and 
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fans of plaid introduced in them. The effect is suitable and pleasing, 
and, as the mania for plaids has decreased somewhat among “ child- 
ren of a larger growth’, lovely fabrics may be bought at reasonable 
prices. Sometimes fine French suitings are used, but when a partic- 
ularly dressy effect is desired, Surah silk is the preferred material. 
A seal-brown costume for a little boy shows a kilt skirt—boys look 
So nice in them,—every other plait being of plaid Surah and showing 
vivid dashes of yellow and red. The jacket-waist has a vest of the 
silk introduced, and, instead of a collar, a neckerchief of the silk is 
made and carelessly knotted in front. Rolling cuffs of the Surah 
are on the neatly fitting coat-sleeves. The hat is of brown straw, 
and a large sailor in shape, untrimmed, save for a red, a yellow and 
a brown silk pompon arranged in order on one side. In more elab- 
orate ways, the plaid garniture is also used on the dresses of the 
smaller women of the day. 

On the most admired dress the favored trimming is lace, and busy 
hands and brains are constantly employed in devising new ways 
in which it can be used. Colored laces, in all the fashionable tints, 
are used on dresses of the same hue or of a corresponding shade. 
Brown and cardinal are most sought after, and are noticeable in 
toilettes of silk, satin, velvet, bayonnaise, nun’'s-vailing and bunting. 
Cascades and frills are the designs into which it is drawn, but a sin- 
gular, if not pretty, method of arranging it is to form enormous and 
full rosettes of lace, and use them where buckles or passementerie 
ornaments would otherwise be placed. Lace in rosettes is too sug- 
gestive of wall-paper patterns to suit the eye of the individual who 
acknowledges to having an opinion of her own. A cream-colored 
bunting dress, to be worn by a decided brunette at a fashionable 
watcring-place, is made with a long, square train. The edges are 
outlined with a balayeuse of café Languedoc lace applied very full. 
The front-width is covered with alternating rows of bright scarlet 
lace and café Languedoc, and the sides are entirely plain, save for 
a wide rose-quilling of bunting at the lower edge. A scarf- drapery 
starts from each side and produces the necessary bouffant effect in 
the back. All of this drapery is edged with frills of the scarlet and 
oafé laces. The neck is cut en Pompadour, and is filled in with frills 
of lace laid across. The demi-sleeves are frilled with lace to corre- 
spond with the rest of the costume, and the long silk mitts have 
narrow scarlet ribbons run through and tied to hold them in posi- 
tion, as well as to look pretty—proving the possibility of combining 
utility with beauty. The dark, glossy hair is worn low on the neck 
in two distinct coils of twisted hair fastened together with a golden 
arrow, while arrow ear-rings of dead gold, matching the hair orna- 
ment in color, are the only jewelry. The fan is of the favorite 
cretonne design, showing scarlet figures outlined in gold and 
mounted on ivory sticks. Altogether, the dress seemed to perfectly 
suit “the daughter of the gods” who wore it, and who was “ di- 
vinely tall” without being “serenely fair”. 

Dame Fashion is a nice woman, for once she sees a thing is pees, 
she does not readily change it, all male critics to the contrary. Witness 
the cloth and flannel suits. They are still beautiful, stylish and useful 
(surely three graces desirable in the costume of one woman) in 
their unadorned state. That is, when they are unadorned properly. 
But one cannot but grieve to see a dress that ought to look all right, 
ruined by careless stitching and worse fitting—then, indeed, a wail 
goes up that some trimming might be used to hide the defects. 
Defects too, for which there is no necessity ; for dresses ought to sit 
well, and mackines should stitch smoothly. Both troubles result 
probably from too little oil—machine oil on the quick worker, and 
the oil of patience on the mind of the fitter. <A patient, determined 
spirit will trim a dress to better advantage than all the shops in the 
world. (Sister, pardon this little breach, but patience is the secret 
of success in dressmaking.) Your flannel suit may, in addition to 
its machine-stitching, have handsome buttons—just as handsome as 
you want, but the right kind is necessary. No buttons beaded or 
embroidered, or, horrors! hand-painted; but, instead, solid-looking 
buttons, not unlike the silver money that it took to get them. A 
very gem among buttons for flannel and cloth suits is large and 
round, of bone and colored to resemble Satsuma ware. On each 
button in colors is a different design, either of a flower or a head, 
and just such as you see on the much sought and dearly bought 
Satsuma tea-pots. A street costume is of art-bronze flannel, and 
has for skirt trimming three deep kiltings on the back and at the 
the sides; these reach almost to the waist, and so no drapery is 
necessitated. They are very full, and are allowed to stand out from 
the skirt so that a good effect is produced on the slender figure of 
the wearer. The front has a full rose-quilling around the edge, and 
a tablier finished with machine-stitching is drawn in a wrinkled 
manner across the front. The long, smooth-fitting basque is closed 
with buttons that look like bronze and have warlike heads upon 
them. An adjustable cape is worn, which is finished with machine- 
stitching and tied with long ribbons of bronze satin. On each 
shoulder seam of the cape are arranged four of the buttons, a style 
that is presumably a shadowing forth of the epaulette, and one that 
is becoming to but few. The hat is of bronze rough-and-ready 


straw, droops slightly over the face, and is medium in size. It is face? 
with bronze Surah and ornamented with bronze tips and a bunch uf 
wall-flowers. A wide mull tie constitutes the neck lingerie, and 
black French lace is at the wrists. 

Mull dresses are elaborately trimmed with laze, as are all wash 
costumes save those that are accompanied by a bordering. This lace 
is usually Mirecourt, Languedoc, point d’ aurillac, Irish point, Valen- 
ciennes or Mechlin, while less expensive wash goods are beautifed 
by the use of Torchon or Russian laces, Various methods of apply- 
ing these laces are in vogue, but frills and cascades are considerei 
the most desirable. In getting lace for a wash dress, it is well to 
consider whether the dress will be washed, and in that case to cet 
lace that will also wash. Your lace should not be washed with your 
dress (unless it is Russian or some heavy lace), but, instead, careful!y 
taken off and, after washing, basted in the old-fashioned but ever- 
good way around a bottle. Embroidered flounces and trimmings, 
such as recall pictures of Josephine, are fashionably used on wai: 
dresses, and are certainly more durable than lace, if not quite so 
airy-looking. 

For pongee dresses, lace and pongee embroidery are offered to 
choose from. The pongee embroidery is not only in the same color 
but also in Pompadour designs, showing the desired realistic em- 
broidery which gives the right color to each flower. Floral designs 
appear to be preferred in both styles of embroidery, and serm 
most proper to the silk that is more suggestive of lawn parties ani 
Summer weather than of heavy entertainments where Greek desis 
and reminiscences of Egypt are not outof place, even on one’s dress. 
Canton crape scarfs about two yards long and half a yard wide, 
either brocaded or embroidered, and edged with fringe, make suit- 
able neck lingerie with pongee dresses, and are worn tied in a larce 
Directoire bow in the same manner as a mull scarf. A poncee 
dress is made after the Pilgrimage style, a design that Dame Fashion 
seems loath to give up. The skirt is trimmed with two kilts of the 
silk, and the polonaise, turning up in front @ la laveuse, is faced with 
brown Surah; the buttons are of tortoise-shell, but are completely 
hidden by a cascade of brown lace, that, starting from the neck, 
only ceases where the polonaise turns up. This is detachable, allow- 
ing a view of the buttons to be obtained at times. The cape is lined 
with Surah and tied with a broad brown ribbon. A Byron collar 
(can you imagine Byron and alone, lorn pilgrim together ?) is won, 
and is fastened with a gold stud; and cuffs to match turn back on 
the tight sleeves. Long gloves to match the pongee, and a pongee 
parasol, are part of the costume. The hat isa large Gainsborough— 
very large and rather massive-looking. Frills of lace are arranged 
on the brim, and three full feathers droop and fall over the crown. 
A roll is perceptible in the brim, but no decided looping is visite. 
It is worn well over the face and slightly to one side. This dres 
was not expensive, and any ingenious amateur dressmaker could 
succeed in making one at slight expense—that is, slight, when the 
elegance of effect is considered. 

Colored embroideries are more in use on wash dresses than they 
have been for some time past. On dark ginghams their brightening 
effect has been recognized, and as they wash and wear well, they are 
received with approbation. Those in reds and blues are to be chosen 


in preference to all others, as their capability to wash and not fade 


is certain. By-the-bye, the blue must be very dark, else it cannot 
be vouched for. On children’s dresses they will be found very satis- 
factory, and a very ordinary pattern in gingham or cambric, sclected 
for its qualifications to resist dirt, will be made quite pretty by the 
addition of collar and cuffs of colored embroidery. Any house-wife 
can make these big collars and cuffs for her little people, and whev 
so good a result is produced, we think she will. It takes, after all. 
very little to make the average child look well, and so large a part cf 
the “little” means a pretty hair-ribbon, a sash daintily tied, wonder- 
ful patent-leather ‘(Mother Hubbard” shoes for the wee woman; 
and broad collars and cuffs, a wonderful silk kerchief, and a bright 
Roman neck-tie for the coming man; and lo! their dresses may be 
only of linen, and yet if the mother-hand—that blessed hand—has 
just fixed the little things, behold, the children are like the gay flow- 
ers that surround the oak tree in the forest. 

The average girl can very easily go, as the story says she did, to 
some fashionable watering-place with a travelling costume and six 
white dresses and unlimited ribbons, for, with the innumerable little 
things that this season allows and the prevalent fancy for white, shes 
dressed not only to suit the novelist but even to satisfy La Mode. 
In addition to the disposition of the aforesaid ribbons, which should 
be chaudron, cardinal, Minerva's eye (a blue that will inspire wit an 
wisdom), yellow, Nile-green and all shades of purple, she may have 
numerous handkerchief-bags, fans and parasols. Or, of the last 
only one, a white silk, which may be trimmed to suit the dress and 
the occasion. At a very elaborate affair it may be covered with frills 
of inexpensive lace, at another time it may have nothing on it but 
bow of ribbon; and again, a bunch of flowers, to match the corsage 
bouquet, may be fastened at oneside, Some bright nineteenth-cen- 
tury girl, full of practical thought, says) ‘' How is anybody going te 
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take the trouble to frill lace on a parasol, and then have to rip it off; 
besides, the stitches would show!’’ Of course they would; and, of 


course, it would not be worth the trouble if you had to do that; but 


youdo not. Take some white net, cut it out to fit your parasol, 
end then—why, put on your lace just as you doon your cane. Make 
the opening where the stick will come through, bind it with white 
satin ribbon, and when the cover is on, tie it tight and in a pretty 
bow. This will secure it firmly and be a good finish. Use tiny pins 
here and there to keep it in position, pinning under the lace. Then 
your handkerchief-bag may be made beautiful by lace, ribbon and 
flowers, swung at your side by ribbons and called a gipcwre. In- 


_ deed, there is no reason why you should not have several such bags, 


as they can be made, like many pretty things, out of almost nothing. 
Then do not get one very expensive fan, but two or three remark- 


able-looking ones, A large crétonne fan, a tiny, carved ivory won- 
der, and a black one painted in bright flowers. But it seems as if in 
every home there is a wonderful cupboard, bureau or trunk where 
strange things called ‘‘out-of-style”’ are kept. Go up and see what 
you can find. Seize anything Oriental in its say reamaele fan or 
shawl—and do not be afraid to wear it. Such things, no matter 
how singular, are allowable. Then, if you finda green knit purse, 
count it among your treasures; and hand-knit mitts made yellow by 
age will also be invaluable. Somebody has written about the value 
of collecting, but there is nothing in the world that equals the plea- 
sure of finding; and in almost all homes there is something to be 
found. Undaunted by having your treasures called “trash,” seek 
until you find something that will make you look pretty and quaint. 
You will not have to look long, you girls dowered with wit and tact. 


STYLISH MILLINERY. 


A bright, artistic milliner once said to an amateur in the art, “Be 


* aure and put your trimming on the ‘congregation side’, for your bon- 


net will otherwise lose all its style”. And so it is necessary to say 
the same to all, Just now the “congregation side” seems the left 
one, and the massed garniture placed there must incline toward the 
front. If you choose to have the back and right side of your bonnet 


entirely plain, do so; but oh, fair amateur! as you value your repu- 
- tation for taste, do not neglect the “congregation side”. 


Masculine 


- brains would only see in this a dressing for the benefit of other 


. dressing entirely for the pleasure afforded to one’s-self. 


people and therefore would deride it. But, do you know, that, after 
all, dressing for the benefit of other people, and so making one’s-self 
a pleasant picture to look upon, is really much more unselfish than 
This is an 
unanswerable argument, it is trusted, for the benefit of women who 


* are going to do great and heroic deeds to benefit human nature and 


to assist in achieving their work by making frights of themselves. 


- Yes, that is just what a badly dressed woman is—a fright; fit only 


to frighten away all artistic ideas and admiring thoughts from the 


‘ hearts of all the world. No great scheme ever succeeded without 
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the leader having a certain amount of magnetic attraction, and 
when fair woman would succeed in making her ideal a success, she 
must first make herself attractive-looking. 

As the head is conceded to be the most important part of the 
human body, and the most beautiful, surely proper attention should 
be given to the covering that is put upon it. Shape, coloring ani 
general style must be considered carefully and properly; and when 


_ they are, the result is usually good. The picturesque element is 
: Creeping into our millinery, and while we cannot but be glad of it, 


~ 


it is as well to recommend moderation even in this. The Rubens, 
with its flowing plumes, that looks so well on one woman, entirely 
dwarfs and conceals all the beauties of another. The maiden with 
the lovely pink-and-white cheeks, infantine features, blue eyes and 


" Innocent expression, should flee from this and seek, instead, a chapeau 


that will be dainty in flowers and lace, and which will give to her 
bisque-like face an added beauty and make her appear like a maiden 
painted by Watteau. A sailor bonnet will be found a pretty shape 
to be trimmed in this way, as it is coquettish and pretty-looking. 
Qne that speaks for itself is of pale écru chip, faced with peach- 
colored satin serge outlined with tiny straw beads. On the left side 
frills of Mirecourt lace are arranged in cascade fashion, and, between 
them, peep out pink daisies and yellow dandelions, The right side 
is plain, the string on that side starting some distance from the back 
and being fastened under a pin of straw in the shape of a star; the 
the strings are of ombré satin serge, shading from pink to yellow, 
rie are fastened under the chin with another pin of straw of stellar 
esign, 

Enormously large hats are shown lavishly trimmed and appar- 
ently very heavy. In shape they incline to the Rubens, but they 
are frequently anit and folded until the original outline is lost. 
Feathers are omnipotent on these hats, and are gathered together 
0 such profusion that it would seem as if a meeting of them had 
been held to assert their rights to be omnipresent. <A singularly odd 
and certainly ugly garniture to these hats is a rosette of colored 
Crape of the size of a saucer, placed immediately in front and only 
Suggestive of a badge of some kind. It is usually of a decidedly 
Contrasting color to the hat, feathers or lining, and the why and 
Wherefore of its being there are entirely unknown, as it is devoid 
Ot grace or use. A superb Rubens hat is of Manilla straw in a faint 
tery shade; the facing is of dark brown, and the long plumes that 
encircle the crown and fall on the shoulders are of dark brown 

ading into éeru and pink. A feather is placed underneath on the 


left side. and forms a semi-frame for the face. The placing of a 
feather under the brim will be found to be stylish and very becom- 
ing; and there exists no nccessity for using a very fine feather, as 
it only need be full and long, conditions which can easily be attained 
in a made feather. Another large hat is of black chip, faced with 
frills of black lace and outlined with large jet beads; a monture of 
pink roses is on one side, and a cascade of lace on the other. A 
smaller monture of roses is adjustable, and may be worn as face 
trimming if desired. 

He who steals a woman’s purse frequently does steal trash, but he 
who steels her bonnet does just exactly what she wants him to do. 
No longer is she satisfied with steel net, but, instead, she has the 
crown of her bonnet covered with steel links joined together in 
armor-like fashion and apparently above all blows that might be 
aimed at it. This material is laid over colored satin, and then a 
bordering of steel lace and floral trimmings is added. The combi- 
nation of pink and steel continues in favor, and, it is likely, will last 
the entire season. A Fanchon bonnet is of deep pink satin, overlaid 
with the steel net-work; frills of steel lace finish the edges, and 
broad strings of steel lace net are fastened with a steel bar a short 
distance below the chin. A long spray of pink and yellow roses 
begins low at the left side and continues down on the net, only ter- 
minating where it is joined together. 

Next in order to steel come straw net and lace, and it seems 
likely that, later in the season, these will be more worn than steel. 
Everything will be used with straw, and it is becoming to most 
people, which are two good causes for its attaining popularity. The 
lace-straw bonnets are introduced in all the favorite shapes, and are 
becoming and elegant. Being so handsome in themselves, they 
require very little trimming, but that must also be elegant. A 
smooth lining is preferred in these dainty chapeauz, and as much as 
possible of the bonnet itself is allowed to show. In the poke shapes 
dark linings are seen, with flowers or feathers in decided contrast. 
One intended for a pale blonde is faced with art-bronze silk; on the 
outside is a bunch of deep yellowish-brown wall-flowers, and two 
feathers shading in these colors fall over the back, touching the hair. 
As it is for Midsummer weather, strings are not attached; a rubber 
holding the bonnet in proper position. A smaller bonnet, though 
inclining to the poke shape, is lined with cardinal silk and is made a 
gorgeous combination of red and yellow fitted for a brunette, by 
having an entire wreath of small sunflowers and jacqueminot roses 
around the crown in orthodox fashion. The strings are of very 
wide rayé ribbon, scarlet and yellow being the colors showing. 

Amateur milliners, after pricing the lace-straw bonnets, are fre- 
quently appalled at their cost and conclude to make one themselves 
by buying the lace and laying it on a frame in scanty frills. A very 
pretty effect is produced by this, but it will be found to be even 
more expensive than a regular lace-straw bonnet. A very pretty 
one, made in this way, has a short fringe of “ragged robbins” 
between every two rows of lace, and is finished with broad strings 
of clear white satin-merveilleux. The contrast between the dead 
white and the yellow of the straw was odd, but certain to be 
admired, At the same time it is a combination only recommended 
to brunettes or very decided-looking blondes. 

The combination of dark with light colors continues to be reso- 
lutely adhered to, and dark browns and greens are mingled with the 
faintest tints, and the results are considered admirable. By this 
means light colors are made generally becoming, and are not limited 
to that happy class of women—the perfect brunettes. Wall-flowers 
and buds of the polyanthus in brown—real ,golden-brown—are lib- 
erally used on écru hats‘and made*to add “much to their appearance. 
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Steel ornaments are not favored with these combinations; but, 
instead, lady-like wasps, ultra-refined beetles and cultured roaches, 
developed in amber, jet and gold, are given the preference. If 
zestheticism can bring the woman-world to endure such specimens 
of the bug family, we may believe that courage is one of its 
doctrines. 

An innovation in the style known as the ‘“ Leonardi da Vinci”, 
““Tam O'Shanter” or “baker’s cap”, consists of a flat, broad cap, 
which is made of silk, satin or velvet, elaborately trimmed with 
flowers or feathers, and having a projecting crown of lace straw, too 
full, and so caught here and there with large beads, by which means 
a counterpart of the Tam O’Shanter crown is produced. These caps 
are very pretty, but their use will probably be restricted to only a 
few, as they are very trying; and the amateur milliner would cer- 
tainly produce only a failure if she attempted to make one. 

Silk crape in faint tints is used for covering poke bonnets, the 
very age of this style giving it a charming air of novelty. It must 
be laid on perfectly plain, and perfect smoothness is the desideratum. 
Pink, yellow and pale blue are the colors oftenest used, though gray 
is occasionally seen. A pink-covered one has a cluster of saffrona 
roses at one side, and, save the broad strings of pink crape, has no 
other trimming. A blue one is ornamented with white lilies, and a 
yellow one with purple lilacs. 

The rough-and-ready straws are more than popular; and as they 
are easily trimmed, and any amount of originality is desirable upon 
them, they are and should be the chosen straw of the woman with 
ability to make her own bonnet. Facings are of velvet or satin 
serge, and may be plain or shirred, the preference being given to the 
first method. It is safest to cut a pattern of the brim of your hat, 
and then, pinning it carefully on the material, cut from that. Do not 
allow your fancy to run riot in the way of flowers and feathers, but 
determine to have one kind and that kind good. The small pokes 
in these rough straws are easily trimmed and are very becoming. 
They droop sufficiently over the face to shade it and yet allow the 
hair to show. In bronze, claret, brown and écru, they are specially 
stylish, and do not show the dust so quickly as black hats. A pretty 
bronze one is faced with ombré fuchsia satin-serge, and has a scarf of 
serge wound around the crown and knotted on the left side; from 
the knot springs forth a bunch of three tips shading from bronze 
into fuchsia and then into pale pink. Another is of dark brown, 
faced with bottle-green velvet. The scarf is a Roman pattern, show- 
ing rich, dark colors; after being wound around the crown, it is 
drawn up on one side, arranged in an indescribable bow, and fast- 
ened with a Sphinx head in gold and garnets. 

On chip bonnets flowers are arranged in great profusion, and seem 
just the much-talked of “right thing in the right place.” A white 
chip of a capote shape is under-faced with frills of point daurillac 
lace, and has a bandeau of yellow satin buttercups arranged across 
the front and resting on the hair. Large yellow wall-flowers and 
buttercups are massed together on one side, and on the other there 
is a cascade of the lace. The strings are of silk net trimmed with 
lace, and are attached to the bonnet by two golden beetles with 
green eyes. An old-gold chip—an enlarged Fanchon—is faced with 
Spanish lace; and on one side is a bunch of deep cardinal silk roses, 
and a scarf of Spanish lace, thrown over the crown in a careless 
manner, partly covers the lovely flowers, which are made more at- 
tractive by their half-revealed, half-concealed attitude. The strings 
are of the scarf, and are fastened under the chin with a bunch of 
roses like those on the bonnet. A fan to match, formed of frills of 
lace mounted on a round shape and caught in the center with a 
bouquet of roses, accompanies this bonnet. 

Lace bonnets are made either of scarfs or of rows of jetted lace. 
Great care has to be taken in arranging a scarf bonnet, or else the 
effect will be heavy, instead of light. 

The jetted lace bonnets are easily made, inexpensive and within 
the reach of almost any one. French lace is easiest to bead, and 
will endure the longest; while strong Brussels net is needed for the 
crown foundation. Pom-pons, crushed roses or jetted tips seem the 
most suitable trimmings; small flowers or very fine ones look out of 
place on such bonnets, a sunflower and bud or a large Catherine 
Mermot rose and leaves being most desirable. Shirred bonnets seem 
to have sunk into obscurity for a while, but it is probable that the 
early Fall will witness their revival. 

Lovely little bonnets for wee women are made of white bunting, 
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shirred over quaint shapes and trimmed with frills of Languedo: 
lace and broad white-satin strings. A little maiden, dressed ina 
“Mother Hubbard” cloak of French gray over a white dress, and 
with one of these bonnets on, looked picturesque enough to delight 
the soul of Kate Greenaway or the authors of “ Afternoon Tea”. 

Sun-hats, absolute sun-hats, with broad, Quaker-like brims and 
low crowns, are once more seen and will be hailed with acclamations 
of joy by the dweller at the sea-side or the rambler in the mountain<. 
They are simply trimmed, even for street wear, with a wreath of 
Autumn leaves or wild flowers; and for real usage, a scarf of bareze 
is considered sufficient on them. But do not get blue or green— 
they are not considered in good taste with these hats, usually of an 
écru tint—use, instead, a brown or gray. Give the preference to tre 
first. One shade of green is allowable, and that is a bottle-green; 
but not the vivid shade familiar to all travellers as being good fer 
the eyes. 

Large sailor hats will also be found useful for Summer trave‘s, 
and, as they are rather more piquant-looking, it is probable that ther 
will receive more general favor than the sun-hats. If gotten in suff 
white straw, it should be remembered that they may be washed 
with soap, water and a brush, and that there is no necessity for their 
ever looking yellow or soiled. Black hats are the last to be recom- 
mended for travelling, as, like a black dress, they show every particie 
of dust which, flying from its proper place, concludes to reat a ales 
A constant whisking is necessary, and unless one’s temper is very 
agreeable, the result is irritating alike to the dust and one’s feelings. 
However, if one be willing to submit to this tyranny of dust, a 
black hat will always look pretty and stylish, Browns and gravs 
are less troublesome; indeed, the fraternal feeling of the latter color 
towards dust is so great that it commingles with it and one is totallv 
unconscious of the union. 

The general woman is a woman willing to take advice and prone 
to give it, so she does not object to being told a few truths, as she is 
sure her day for preaching will certainly come: Indeed, it is one of 
the few things that are certain. So, general woman, if you are goinz 
to get two hats—one very elaborate and the other simple but styl- 
ish—,take the advice given and spend the -most of your money on 
the simple hat. Where there are no frills and fuss, materials are most 
noticed; and so you can easily afford to do as we suggest. The pretty 
rough-and-ready poke will cost more than your lace chapeau, but it 
will pay you better. The question of ‘“‘ What does pay ?’’ is appar- 
ently hard to answer; but this much is certain, that it will pay you 
better to get good feathers for your poke bonnet and not such fine 
lace for your dainty head-gear, instead of reversing the expenditure. 
The lace may be very good, but next season it may be out of style, 
while your feathers will be good forever; which means as long as they 
last separately, and even then they can be made into one. Fancy 
ornaments are very pretty, but when they cost a great deal of money. 
it is frequently money thrown away, as you do not want to wear the 
same ornaments season after season. Fine flowers are exquisite, but 
it is not absolutely necessary that you, who are a thrifty little woman. 
should have the finest on your lace bonnet in order that it may 
gratify you for one season only. Oh, no! look into the dim dis- 
tance; consult what next season may bring forth; and you will fird 
that the bunch of roses, carnations or lilacs will look as well and 
leave money for something else, which would not happen if you had 
chosen fine mignonettes, apple-blossoms or other minute blooms that 
took patient hands a long time to make. If you are a little woman, 
fond of light colors, and have determined to have a white lace bon- 
net, make one of frills of Spanish lace, outlined with almond-shaped 
beads of dull pearl and having on one side a water-lily with its 
sleeping bud and leaf. Butif you want a black lace bonnet (and 
they are to be preferred), make it of a scarf (it will be of use after- 
wards), catch here and there with a jetted pin, and, if you are a bru- 
nette, put on the proper side a bunch of crimson roses, or, if you are 
a blonde, some stalks of lilac. Then you can have the ombré feath- 
ers on your walking hat, which you want to be in good style; and 
you may be sure that all the things you have, even to your flowers 
—for lilies and roses and lilacs are not an evanescent fancy—may be 
used again. You will feel a sense of wonderful administrative power 
resulting from the fact that you have planned away into the dim 
future, and so you can cry ‘ Vive/ the woman who is a diplomat, 
who plans events a long way ahead and so gets the better of Father 
Time and her pocket-book.” 
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CAMPING-OUT. 


A poor woman, whose tired ears could not distinguish one tune 
from another, and who had been taught that when she became 
immortal her only occupation would be to sing hallelujahs, exclaimed 
in a ecstacy of delight, “In Heaven I shall do nothing forever and 
ever!" This feeling is not uncommon to wearied people who are not 
poor, and they believe firmly that they also would be happy in 
doing “ nothing forever andever”. Of course, this is but a temporary 
craving and remains only while they are tired out with the excesses 
and burdens of civilization, These are they who should fly to the 
wilderness, taking along with them only those individuals without 
whom life would not be life at all; or, betier still, who should make a 
brief and wholesome separation even from the deurest and go away 
among strangers, just to find uses for awhile for another class of 
sympathies. Such an arrangement is quite equal to changing 
shoulders when a burden has become too heavy for the one who is 
bearing it alone. 

If you dwell by the sea, choose some inland spot of lonely loveli- 
ness, If your home is upon a lowland, climb a mountain when your 
welcome hour for camping and freedom has arrived. Make a literal 
and positive translation of your locality, occupations, modes of dress- 
ing, eating, sleeping and reading. If your ordinary existence is 
spent among books, take to boating, climbing and even to cooking, 
rather than carrying along your habits of prying into scientific 
mysteries or of searching after the deep roots of a dead and 
dusty language. If you desire to read, you must choose novels that 
are cumposing, natural, and end up agreeably. You will discover 
many a devoted story-reader who will tell! you what books to pro- 
cure. Those with sweet, steady-going characters, that do not har- 
row up your wearied and over-sensitive nerves, are the best healers 
and composers of the jangle which has fallen upon your system or 
your brains. If your adviser is a habitual devourer of fiction and 
expresses a distaste for certain books because they are flavorless, take 
our advice and, whether you are man or woman, be sure to make 
choice of these very novels, because they are just what you really 
require under the circumstances. They lead you away from your- 
self through agreeable and slumberous by-ways into a perfect tran- 
quility, which in your working seasons you might possibly consider 
only another name for semi-idiocy. 

The man who is to plunge into the woods and really forget his 
worn-out self, should be sure not to forget his worn-out clothes. 
See that your trowsers are easy, neatly mended, strong as to but- 
tons, and not too dark nor yet too light, lest your sense of the value 
of cleanliness make intimacies with mud too unpleasantly noticeable. 
Try to imagine that you are getting nearer to Mother Nature and 
are another Thoreau, always excepting his egotism, which Heaven 
forbid should ever fall upon the brain of another mortal. 

Should picturesqueness be a pleasure to your senses, select low, 
easy shoes, with wide, thick soles and flat heels. Wear red or blue 
stockings of worsted, a gray mixed flannel shirt or blouse, and a 
broad, red or blue belt according to your hosiery. Then get a gray, 
soft felt hat with a wide brim, a water-proof Mackintosh and a 
Woolen Ulster, and you are dressed. Of course, you may carry 
Tubber boots with high tops, and a waterproof cap with an attached 
Havelock, so that you can defy Jupiter Pluvius and even the deluge 
itself if it come back and you have not been chosen to re-enact the 
drama of Noah and his Ark. 

If you are a woman, your oldest Winter dress, abbreviated at its 
hem, re-bound neatly and firmly, aud loosened at its waist, should be 
taken along for scrambles over muddy places, and for boating when 
bailing out the craft becomes one of the formalities. On rainy days 
Will this gown also prove its loyalty and efficiency for your needs. 
Then you must have a fresh costume for beauty’s sake, and so that 
Your guide and cook (a combination of accomplishments seldom or 
hever dissociated) will write limp-footed and ill-spelled verses to 
you, that shall combine, in about equal proportions, maudlin senti- 
mentality and poor grammar. These droll apostrophies, generally 
inscribed on birch bark, will do you no end of good. You will 
think better of yourself, and will the easier overlook many little cul- 
ary mistakes which your wilderness adorer will be sure to make 
‘eil-occasionally, 


gray pressed flannel that is clearly a mixture of black and 


White, a deep green that is dark-hued and a first eousin to the oak- 
leaf, a brown that learned to be pretty from the deepest brown of 
the chestnut, and a blue which the sailor dearly loves, are the 
Proper colors for gowns during a forest loitering. They may be 
Made as gay as a robin red-breast or even an oriole, with a pro- 
Priety that would turn upon itself in amazement in a less free and 


deliciously barbaric life. Indeed, it is not in the least extravagant, 


when preparing for camp, to remember how Helen Douglas was 
clothed when she rowed Fitz-James across the Scottish waters. 
Plaids, the real tartan, in flat bands about the skirt, and a scarf or 
sash tied or pinned ornamentally to the back of the left shoulder, 
are always comely; and a Highland bonnet, with a heron’s, a cur- 
lew’s or a peacock’s feather, is as easy to the head as it is pretty to 
the eyes. Upon gray and blue cloths, a cactus-red, an old-gold or 
a cardinal band of flannel may be arranged about the skirt; and a 
loose girdle of the same, ravelled at its ends and bunched into a tas- 
sel, or else hanging flatly, is a charmimg addition to the dress, and 
may be worn as a much-wrinkled belt about the waist-line of a 
loose blouse. Instead of an extra belt over that much and justly 
admired blouse, which is indiscriminately called a Norfolk blouse and 
hunting jacket, this mountaineer’s sash is very charming. A hat 
like the dress gouds, with a soft Derby crown and a brim that is 
cut in sombrero fashion, with a sufficient number of rows of stitch- 
ing about it to hold it in proper but not stiff position, is both fash- 
ionable and comfortable. Gloves of wash leather, long and loose- 
wristed, are a comfort and a prettiness; and, if they be of the 
natural yellow of their material, they will not be inharmonious with 
any shade of dress or decorations. This best gown is the dinner and 
Sunday toilette of a wild-wood outing. 

A rubber cloth waterproof, with a hood of the same; an Ulster 
for cold days and nights (it is not unusual to sometimes draw this 
garment on over a flannel night-gown); heavy woolen skawls or 
travelling rugs for extra lowerings of the mercury; stout, low, flat- 
heeled shoes for climbing; and top-boots of rubber for thuse occa- 
sional rainy days that well come to mortals even in the most fasci- 
nating of Arcadias; and little more is needed, save a sensible supply 
of flannel, more or less thick, according to latitude, longitude and 
altitude. Fresh collars and handkerchiefs must be numbered 
according to the domestic accomplishments of the man-of-all-work. 

Of course, it is not against the law to take a serving woman, but 
such feminines are liable to demand more conveniences and languish 
with more vehement discontent in the absence of civilization than 
the mistress herself. Indeed, domestic appendages of this description 
not infrequently revolt determinedly or disappear altogether from 
the most fascinating of game and trout dinners served a la hemlock- 
plank, and from couches of aromatic pine-needles and blankets, Yes, 
a man is the best helper in the woods, and, as a general thing, he 
really likes it. 

Two tents are required, if there be ladies in the party—and 
this article is written especially in their interest. Rubber pillows, 
to be blown up at will, and folding camp-cots and camp-chairs, are 
luxuries that belong.to civilization; and few and happy are they who 
are willing to forego them. Ingenious and inexpensive inventions 
are busy superseding fresh resinous twigs for bedding, and “more’s 
the pity”. Hammocks are for those who can keep themselves awake 
during the entire camping season in order that they may not fall out 
of them while they are asleep. These articles are considered great. 
luxuries, and certainly they are picturesque or at least pictorial 
wherever they are seen swaying between sun and shade under the 
great green trees. A tent umbrella, for peripatetic camping, fishing 
or sketching, is a comfort during hot days when one must needs go 
away from the shade of the woods, 

For six people, the following kitchen-articles are required: A 
camp-kettle with cover, for hot water; a three-quart coffee-kettle 
and a two-quart tea-pot; two bake-pans, one frying-pan, one water- 

ail, two cooking-forks and two cooking-spoons of tinned iron; and, 
if the party be very fastidious, a gridiron will be a boon. To broil a. 
bird or a fish, a pointed stick is the woodsman’s chief joy. Tin cups, 
to serve coffee, tea and water, are capable of combining these uses 
nowhere else but in the woods, so it is claimed; and tin plates need 
not be numerous, because a dinner eaten by a camp fire is a marvel 
of simplicity and convenience as to the order and formality of its 
courses of food. Knives, forks and spoons should be an individual 
matter, each person of the party carrying and afterward caring for 
his own personal table-cutlery, just as he looks after his own toilett:- 
articles. The big meat-knife and fork serve as the carver and fork, 
and a whet-stone, which improves the hatchet that cuts and splits 
the fuel, is as good or better than a pearl-handled steel for improving 
its edge. A tin or hard-wood pepper-box, with a salt box of the 
same material and perforated in the same way, is very convenient. 
A large box of pulverized charcoal for filtering water after rains is a 
real luxury, which will add safety as well as satisfaction to drinking- 
water. Matches should be kept in corked bottles, and there should. 
be rubber-cloth sheets for use, during, a storm that refuses to keep 
out of the tents while oneis making the most of a sleeping season. 
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Spread upon the ground, when one desires to lie prone upon one’s 
back and enjoy long intervals of dreaminess, with eyes wide open 
and turned upward to the blue that flickers through the foliage 
of the trees, a rubber sheet is a great comfort. 

These things seem to be many in their enumeration, but, after all, 
they are far less in number and cost than the gathering together of 
annual pomps that are novel and vanities that are expensive, when 
one is going to a resort of fashion at Midsummer. And besides, 
except one’s wardrobe, all these articles remain in stock for years to 
come. They may be compactly arranged, and safely and cheaply 
stored with the guide; and if another locality be chosen in other 
years, these Summer needs may be quickly transferred by order 


and for a trifling outlay of expressage to some less familiar place 

You notice that it is assumed as an undoubted certainty that. 
having camped out one season, other Summers are sure to be spent 
in the same delightful, care-forgetting, health-restoring, brain-repair- 
ing manner. 

The long rambles over beautiful wild spaces, and, if within reach 
of water, the long and strong pulls upon the oars; the delicious airs 
that blow from the points of pine needles; the forest balms; the rest 
from tiresome, albeit beautiful, toilettes; and the calm, cool nights vi 
slumber that bring back youth and beauty, and with these thing: 
revive an interest in living—all these are the reanimating blessing: 
of a Summer life in the depths of the forest! 


HINTS FOR THE HUUSEHOLD. 


The woman, who is so fortunate as to have a home of her own, 
a little kingdom in which she is queen, is sometimes laughed to scorn 
because one of the chief objects of her life is to be a good house- 
keeper. This is wrong, if the desire constitutes only one of the aims 
of her existence; but if it is the only one, the world does right to 
Jaugh. Many are the unfortunates who have declared they ‘don’t 
care how the house is kept so that everybody has a good time,” and 
& little study generally results in the knowledge that a woman who 
says this is the daughter of some notable housekeeper who did not 
know how to make a home. Certain happiness is attained when the 
home-maker and the house-keeper are combined in one, though if 
the first attribute is possessed, the other may be cultivated. 

From time immemorial it has been preached that all things should 
be done decently and in order, but nowhere is the rule more neces- 
sary than in the house that wishes to be called beautiful. Small 
economies must be thought of, regularity achieved, and a certain 
command of self attained. The woman who cannot rule her own 
temper cannot govern a household properly, for she cannot be de- 
pended upon. If, oh! sister women, you know your own weak- 
ness, make up your minds to retire to the solitude of the closet 
with a book that will divert you, when you feel the feminine desire 
to “say something” coming upon you. 

Let members of the family know that they have duties therein— 
the girls and the boys alike. And do not spoil your boys as future 
husbands by allowing them to tyrannize over their sisters. Girls 
are prone to give way to the masculine element, and you should 
therefore inculcate in your small boy that “sister” must be thought 
of first, and proper courtesy yielded to her. This will tend to teach 
her how lovely it is to reciprocate these courtesies—the amenities 
of life, practised in the family, never yet made selfish men and 
women. Boys and girls, while they upset the home wonderfully, yet 
love an orderly and quiet system of housekeeping and, by cultivation, 
become able assistants in preserving its order. 

And then, do not keep your kind words and pleasant compliments 
to yourselves; repression has darkened more lives than one can pos- 
sibly count. It is just as well to tell each other of the love and ad- 
miration we have for them, as to wait until they are far away, or 
perhaps, dead, to sing their praises. 

Of the many little economies and necessities that tend to preserve 
& proper appearance, every housekeeper knows something; but the 
quickness with which she grasps at some new piece of knowledge of 
this class, and the triumphant air with which she spreads abroad her 
discovery to the world in which she moves, proves that she is always 
looking up and laying out a store for the day when it may be needed. 
Wise women keep small note-books in which recipes and tiny bits 
of advice are jotted down. Such books are the invaluable and much- 
pie manuals held for years and years in the old families of Mary- 

and and Virginia. 

The bright stair-rods, which dazzle the eyes and are wonderfully 
attractive to the good housewife, have been largely superseded by 
buttons, which certainly are means of saving labor. Still, in many 
places the brass rods are used, and it is probable they will be more 
fashionable if the rage for brass ornamentation continues. An easy 
method of cleaning these rods is to rub them well with a soft woolen 
cloth, first wet in water and then dipped in finely sifted coal-ashes. 
After they have been well rubbed in this way, polish with a dry flan- 
nel or woolen rag until they shine bright and every particle of the 
ashes has disappeared. 

For the glass globes on the parlor chandeliers, that have become 
smoked and consequently don’t look nice, there is a certain cure. 
Soak them in tolerably hot water, in which some ordinary washing- 
soda has been dissolved. Then put a tea-spoonful of powdered 
ammonia in a pan of lukewarm water, and with a hard brush scrub 


_with a cloth dipped in the solution. 


the globes until the smoke-stains disappear. Rinse in clean cold 
water, and they will be as white and clean as when first purchased. 

Then, good housewife, do not let your pretty oil-cloth be ruined 
by the use of soap and brush, but let it be carefully wiped with a 
soft cloth and milk and water. It will keep clean longer and look 
better and brighter. 

When the parlor fire looks dull and does not wear the bright 
aspect it should, throw in a table-spoonful of salt, and behold! it wil 
look as inviting as could be desired. - 

For the top of your round table, that, to be in good style, should 
reflect the books, pictures and knick-knacks thereon, use the follow- 
ing preparation recommended by various upholsterers: Take 
one ounce of yellow rosin and a pint of raw hnseed oil; melt the 
rosin in a pipkin, and add to it by degrees one-half of the oil; when 
thoroughly incorporated, add by degrees the remainder. Before use- 
ing the polish, it will be best to wash the table well with warm 
water and rub it quite dry. 

An old recomendation, given to young housekeepers, is for them 
to retain their tea-leaves and use them in sweeping; but many old 
housekeepers do not know that tea-leaves will stain light carpets, so 
their use on delicate colors is to be avoided. : 

A bright copper tea-kettle, brought in with afternoon tea, is an 
old fashion revived; our fore-mothers took much pride in the bril- 
liancy of this useful article, and many were the ways devised to 
gain an extra glow for it. Remembering always that the material 
used is poison, and that it should not be left within the reach of 
small fingers, the following preparation will be found satisfactory: 
Buy five cents’ worth of oxalic acid, put it in an ordinary wine- 
bottle, and fill up with cold water; when dissolved, rub the kettle 
Elbow-grease is the only other 
necessity, and if plenty of it be used, the result will be wonderful. 
The kettle must be perfectly cold while cleaning. An objection to 
this method of scouring is that if the oxalic acid is brought into 
immediate contact with the hands and nails, it produces an injurious 
effect on them, which is certainly undesirable. Care should there- 
fore be taken that the scouring cloth be large enough to prevent such 
results. A preparation, that requires a little more labor but is equally 
efficacious, consists of a tea-spoonful of salt dissolved in vinegar and 
applied in the same way as the other. 

axims and proverbs are the surest methods of reaching the mul- 
titude, for they require no time for study and are easily remembered. 
The queen bee in the busy hive has no time to learn long reflec- 
uons on little economies, though she can easily remember and incul- 
cate short truths. People, who have attained wealth, tell us of the 
necessity of looking after the pence, so, if the queen bee will only 
luok after the “ mickle” she will soon ‘make a muckle”. Keep 4 
list of towels, sheets, pillow-cases, forks, spoons, etc., or else those 
who have charge of them will by-and-by become careless. Attend 
to the mending once a week, as soon as possible after the ironing is 
completed. 

A shovel full of hot coals, held over varnished furniture, will 
remove white spots. Care should be taken not to hold it close 
enough to scorch, and the place should be rubbed with a flannel eloth 
while still warm. Sal-volatile will restore colors taken out by acids 

If you dip the wicks of your lamps in strong, hot vinegar and 
then dry them, a less disagreeable smell will be noticed. 

Plated ware should first be rubbed with a woolen cloth and sweet 
oil,, then washed in warm suds, and rubbed with soft chamois and 
whiting. 

Rags should never be thrown away, even if dirty ; boil them in 
the suds after washing, and then they may be put in the rag-hag. 
Linen rags should be kept in case of. sickness,.and if they are very 


old, the children may) be employed in scraping-them into soft lint. 
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A great improvement will be found in the coffee and tea if they 
be kept in earthenware or china jars, instead of in tin boxes. 
Wood-ashes and soap-suds are good for bushes and young plants. 
Lukewarm water shrinks woolen clothes—they should be washed 
in very hot water, with as little soap as possible. 
Unbleached muslin, which for many purposes is really preferable 
to that purchased already bleached, is easily whitened by the fol- 
lowing process: Take a large tub of suds left after a washing 
has been done. In this let the muslin soak all night, and all day if 
. you like, if the weather be not too hot. Then run it through the 
wringer, and immerse it in another bath in which some indigo has 
been dissolved. Wring it out of this water, adjusting the tension of 
the wringer much more loosely than you ordinarily would. Now, 
if you have a grass-plot or field where you can spread the muslin, 
do so, laying stones on the corners and at intervals along the edges 
to prevent it from curling up in a way that will make it difficult to 
smooth out. Turn it every morning, giving it a fresh immersion each 
day or sprinkling it thoroughly as it lies upon the grass. Mildew, 


that dreaded accompaniment of warm weather, forms when the grass 
is wet underneath and the sun shining above the cloth. So, if you 
are fortunate enough to have the aid of a good rain-storm in your 
bleaching operations, do not let the good be lost by omitting to turn 
the cloth as soon as the sun reappears, or before that if he delays his 
coming too long. At the end of a week of such treatment your 
material will no longer be unbleached, and you can easily prepare it 
for working upon by folding it in a convenient length, laying it 
under the ironing-sheet and having the week’s ironing done upon it. 
Though this method takes a little more time, it is superior to any 
chemical process, and the durability of the cloth is not lessened by it. 

The careful housewife, who guards her home as she should, is as 
fully independent as the woman who has a large income; for, by her 
foresight and her care, she earns of her husband’s income that which 
she saves, and through her tenderness, kindness and sympathy, and 
her pleasure in making and keeping a home, she is the recipient of a 
bountiful share of that love and respect which outweighs in value 
all the gold of Golconda. 


—__—0__—__ 


DAUGHTERS. 


CHAPTER V. 


There is no mistake that a mother can make, so fatal to a daugh- 
ter’s happiness or to her chances of genuine success in everything 
- she has to do, as to educate her to look down with contempt upon 
' the occupations of her parents or indeed upon any honest industry. 

A mother may see the disadvantages of her husband’s employment 
and may endeavor to bias the minds of her sons toward giles tastes 


and sympathies, but that does not involve the expression of contempt 


for their father’s toil. The latter may be difficult, uncertain or per- 
haps insufficient in remuneration, but nothing that is useful is 
insignificant or dishonorable, while the line between the respectable 
and the contemptible is a distinction that should be carefully marked. 

To the daughter, no sentiment of disapproval need be expressed. 
That which has provided bread and shelter for her should be held 
in reverence, even though she may wish it were by other means that 
her infancy was nourished. To regret and to despise are not at all 
the same. Qne may be inevitable, the other is not. If the father’s 
toil he disfiguring, the mother should teach the daughter by example 
to maintain a tidiness and sweetness in all the household belongings, 
and always have in readiness the means for refreshing the toiler and 
for removing the outer soilings of his labors. 

No honest occupation needs to bear an intellectual, spiritual or 
moral stain, and an earnest spirit of industry and an innate daintiness 
are quite capable of elevating the commonest of homes up into 
sympathy with the best refinements of living. A bit of chintz to 
cover a chair may be fitly chosen, an illuminating print may adorn 
the wall, and the window-hangings may be both clean and graceful 
with very little extra cost. The table-spread may be fresh and 
wholesome. The arrangement of the simplest of fuod may be orderly 
and attractive to the eye. A pot of flowers, blooming in the win- 
dow, gets the sunshine and air without money, and tidiness conse- 
Crates and makes attractive the plainest of apartments. Poverty is 
never dishonorable. Uncleanliness and disorder are a disgrace for 
which sickness is the only apology. Not only teach this early to 
the daughter, but show her by example how to charm a small income 
to appear as if it were plenty. 

_ This urgent appeal is the consequence of a recent experience, the 
like of which makes good mothers tremble, provided they are able 
to see the end from the beginning. It occured in a fashionable shop, 
at an hour of the day when but few demands were being made upon 
the young women-clerks. She was a very pretty girl, with her rich 
hair banged, a gilt comb in her coil, not too few and not too fresh 
nbbons all a-flutter upon her cheap but showy dress, with earrings, 
bangles, and gaudy, cheap and crumpled artificial flowers that served 
er asa boquet de corsage. She was posed with crossed hands and 
curved wrists, while she related to her scarce less unattractively 
—o but equally pretty companion her experience of the night 
ore, 

“Oh! it was just too awfully mean for anything. We were kept 
nere over time last night, you know, and I had accerted an 
invitation from you know who, to go to a regimental promenade 
Concert. Don’t know who? Of course you do; just as well as I 
do, which isn’t saying much. He told me to call him Charley 
though I heard some of the fellows speak to him as Frederick, but t 
Wasn't going to anger him by letting him know that I heard it— 


not I. I am too glad to have such a nice fellow to take me out and 
feed me on cream and fetch me gloves and candy.” 

“Well, as I was telling you, we were kept here so late that when 
Charley came for me to go, I had not even dressed my hair and he 
knocked at our apartment door, somebody having sent him upstairs. 
Here he was, and do you believe it, he had come for me in a coop 
(coupé), and coop and all was waiting; and what were we to do 
but to ask him to come into our rooms; and they are always in such 
a state, you know, like other poor folks I suppose; and I was morti- 
fied to death. The table looked just awful, and mother was trying 
to get the baby to sleep and father was cross and not washed up, 
and there was not achair empty in the room. I just wished I was 
dead and buried, but I had to get ready all the same, and when I 
went out of that house in my blue silk dress and white bonnet, 
nobody but Charley would have suspected my father worked in the 
gas-house—indeed they wouldn't, and I dont mean that they shall 
find it out, if I can prevent it.” 

“ Wasn't it too bad that Charley should find out? But then he was 
nice about it and did not say anything until I said how mortified I 
was because father would do such low work. Mother hates it too, 
and its no wonder she don’t care how she looks and how the house 
looks. Father will go to the saloon when supper is over. He says 
he hates a house that is always in a rumpus—but it is’nt, any more 
than the gas-house where he stays all day. If he had any pride, he 
would do something nice, such as keeping a livery stable or a billiard 
saloon, and then his hands wouldn't be black and his clothes dirty, 
and Charley wouldn’t be ashamed to knowhim. Charley said I 
needn’t live in that bedlam if I didn’t want to, and I don't, and I 
said so, but he didn’t say how he meant to change my circumstances, 
but I can guess, can’t you?” 

‘Why, he means to marry you, of course.” 

“‘T suppose so, but he hasn’t said so yet.” 

Poor little idiot! He will never say it, or, if he does, he will fail 
to keep his word. When girls do not respect themselves and their 
homes, they must not look for respect from others. If the mother 
had kept a tidy home, the daughter would not have been ashamed to 
invite any person to enter it. She would not have opened the way 
for expressions of an insulting and, perhaps, fatal sympathy. She 
would not have spent her earnings in a fanciful dress and bonnet if 
she had been taught to divide her income with the home purse, and 
to lend touches of refinement and useful evidences of thrift to the 
household. If the mother expressed no contempt for the father, the 
daughter would have nourished none; and one requires no spirit of 
prophecy to discover the doom of that girl in the very near future. 

To make the most of what one has and is, is the surest and safest 
wey of growing up to something better and higher. There is no 
such certain and speedy road to ruin for daughters, yes, and for sons 
also, as to educate them in a manner that will give them false 
pride. A genuine development of the mind and heart has very dif- 
ferent results. It is in a superficiality of many acquirements that 
danger lies, and it is through a paltry pride that girls learn to play 
the piano badly, paint trashy pictures, and sing cheap songs ina 
cheap style, when a little serious instruction in something within 
their mental capacities and their purses would have been certain to 
provide them with positions of respect and usefulness. 

In these days of highly finished-artists in alljthe accomplishments, 
it is money thrown sway-to)half-Jearn janything. The result only 
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exhibits how little, rather than how much, a girl knows. She feels 
a contempt for herself when in the presence of her superiors in 
attainments, and they feel a contempt for her because she attempted 
what she failed to finish. 

If there were no false standards of living, no false estimates of the 
dignity of labor, these things could not be. What woman, who has 
reached an age when she can judge of the values of things, would 
not rather be a skilled dressmaker or an accomplished milliner, than 
a young person who teaches the rudiments of music to insubordinate 
children or gives illy-paid lessons, in an almost as poor a style, in 
china-painting? The latter calls and probably deems her toil intel- 

lectual, but there are no such miserable drudges within the bounds of 


civilization as half-educated instructors in what is called the fine ara 

If you teach your daughters to aim high, be altogether certax 
that they are possessed of the power to reach their object au. 
equally sure that you will have the means to complete what y«: 
undertake for them. If they are carefully educated in all th.+ 
practical things which a woman should know, and their school ii‘- 
be not shortened for vanity’s sake or for some short-sighted e¢=t- 
mate of what is desirable, and there really is talent or genius + 
their brains, the mother need give herself no anxious thoughts abu 


it, because superior capacities will surely find methods by which :, 
Be content with that certainty. They may 


express themselves. 


smoulder for a time, but they will blaze at last, —CaMev. 
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AN OCEAN TRIP. 


The Atlantic ocean has been reduced to the insignificance of a 
ferry in the estimation of many New Yorkers, who have found that 
crossing to cool, green England is as little difficult and perhaps even 
less troublesome than it isto go to a fashionable Summer-resort 
upon this side of the sea. The mountain of difficulty with the ladics 
of a family who propose making their first passage, is the preparation 
for a voyage and the travet beyond. It is supposed to involve many 
things which experience proves to be useless, burdensome and 
expensive. 

In Europe, when one is travelling by rail, luggage is weighed and 
charged for by the pound, after the local and customary allowance is 
deducted. In England one-hundred pounds for a first-class passen- 
ger is free, and sixty for a second. In France and Spain about 
sixty-five pounds are carried; and in most parts of Germany, fifty. 
In Switzerland, Bavaria and Italy, all the baggage is charged for. 
Denmark, Sweden and Russia permit the transportation of about 
fifty-five pounds, without extra cost. The charges per pound for 
extra luggage differ in different countries, but the lady who carries 
only as much weight in Europe as she ordinarily takes with her for 
a modest little summering in America, will frequently have to pay 
a3 large asum for the ride of her trunks as she does for her own 
first-class ticket of transportation. 

These hints are valuable to those who purchase new trunks for 
their foreign trips, because light-weighted ones are as easily procured 
as thicker ones and as likely to bear rough tossing. They hold 
more articles according to their size, and, besides, they will last long- 
er. 
weighty. It is because of the excessive cost of trunk travel that 
foreigners carry so many and such heavy parcels in their hands. 
The railway carriage provides ample racks above the head, and there 
are also spaces under the seats for stowing away objects of need. 

It is preferable and more comfortable to have a steamer trunk, 
which is not too large to pass under one’s berth easily. It should 
have strony handles at the ends, so that in very rough weather the 
state-room steward may fasten it up to staples arranged for it on the 
under side of the berth. It is not pleasant to see it careening about 
the floor. 

A steamer-chair, marked with its owner’s name upon the back, is 
a genuine comfort; and when it is purchased, if a little self-assertion 
can be procured along with it, all the better; because there are 
people “ who go down into the seain ships,” who have a habit of 
forgetfulness when making up their purchases, and they leave the 
steamer-chair off from their list. To compensate themselves for this 
oversight (which is a courteous name both for neglect and penurious- 
ness), they go early on deck and possess themselves of the chair of 
another. Then th¢y lean back comfortably in it, and close their 
eves thoughtfully and look as if they were preparing rhythms of an 
“idvl of the sea,” while the truth is, they are hoping that the right- 
ful owner of this particular steamer-chair will be too well-bred to 
invite them to relinquish it. Now, it is right at this place and time 
that the voyager requires a few grains of self-assertion, and really 
not much of it is required to perform a little act of sea-faring replev- 
in. Go to the deck-steward and say to him naively that you desire 
your chair, and that you do not find it among those which are not 
in use. He will understand you. He is accustomed to such things, 
and also, alas! to such people; and it delights him to disturb their 
repose. He knows that this variety of persons is less than generous 
in other ways besides appropriating chairs not theirown. Itisa 
remarkable bit of fine acting to see the astonishment of the individ- 
ual who is roused from the seat. You will enjoy its first enactment 
and also a few subsequent repetitions of it; but it is not a drama that 
maintains its interest through a long voyage. 

About clothes, of course, circumstances vary one’s arrangements. 


Their cost is but aurifie more thanif they were clumsy and 


If the traveller is to visit or be entertained, it must not be forget- 
ten that in England one must always dress for dinner. It is a 32> 
of an inflexible custom; you may be wearing a better gown tha 
the one you will assume, but it is permissible only for young ladie« 
in their first or second scason, to wear a costume to dinner that do-s 
not have a train, no matter how brief it may be. Therefore, if vo: 
have passed the first flush of girlhood, carry a dinner dress along w-13 
you, unless you have planned to procure a new gown immeiiate.; 
after your arrival, and know Just where you can get one. 

If you are not to visit, but only to travel, three dresses in possessio2 
at once are quite enough. First, there is the travelling dresa, whici. 
must be neatly, stylishly and yet soberly made. This will be won 
when going on the steamer, unless the day be very unpleasant. 
course, it will be replaced by a Winter costume that has seen its Ins. 
days, as soon as you are well under way and the weather is like: 
to send you below. A blue lady’s-cloth or a pressed flannel dress s 
the best (if anew one must be purchased), because its color dw: 
not feel aggrieved at the salt spray’s overtures toward intimacy. | 
felt hat, or one of cloth or the same goods as the dress, and a th: 
or gray vail, complete the head-dressing. A rough straw hat asi 
vail, with a few ribbons, is also appropriate in Summer, but 20 
plumage, flowers or steel ornaments should be worn, because the sa 
is an enemy to such land-like ornamentations. A travelling rug; é 
waterproof or Ulster coat; two pairs of shoes and one pair of shipen: 
easy, long-wristed, buttonless gloves, or perhaps a pair of silk cr 
worsted mittens; and petticoats that are tidy and heavy, are includ! 
in the dress for sea travel. Some ladies wear warm wortd 
hoods and large capes of the same, with over-shoes of a correspond- 
ing color, to provide themselves with warmth; but only in Winter 
time are such excesses of wrappings necessary, except for invalids. 

Take plenty of clean collars, cuffs and handkerchiefs in the 
steamer-trunk, because the only grace that atones for the mv- 
notonous and not infrequently rumpled appearance of a feminine 
voyager who is less than a perfect sea-woman, is fresh linen daily. 

adies, who imagine that they depend upon their soft frizze 
or curly bangs for their personal attractions, must know that 8 
sea-air banishes such fineries; and to take their places, or rather. 
to make their absence a matter for speculation rather than assura‘e. 
a pretty knitted scarf of dark Roman colors, knotted in sem~- 
Turkish fashion about the forehead beneath the hat, is both pir- 
turesque and convenient. If the lady will but brush her ha 
plainly back, braid and coil it, she will save herself a world « 
bother, and the change from tangles will be refreshing. 

At night it is well to wear stockings and drawers, but otherwi 
you may dress as for sleeping at home. Have at hand a gown ¢ 
dark-colored flannel, or quilted silk to throw over the night-dres. 
in case it is needful to leave the state-room at night, or, if ill, duriv: 
the day. This gown should be half-fitting, and neither too Jwo~< 
nor too close. Sometimes, in cases of severe illness, a person must 


be carried up to the deck, and this presentable invalid’s garme=t | 


then proves very convenient. If not required while on shore, 
may be left in the ship-company’s oflices. 

One silk dregs (black is its best color), with a pretty lace or mull 
ruching, and with a few illuminating touches that are not ostents 
tious or so valuable as to be an anxiety, added to sufficient chanss 
of linen and hosiery, completes the comforts of a European trip— 
more than this is a burden. The extra pair of shoes is to be re:¥ 
for the mischievous wave that sometimes rises up from a sunny *3 
and dashes over the voyager’s feet; and besides, one’s shoemaker 3! 
home is often much more satisfactory than the one who lives abread. 
except it be he who makes fancy dress shoes in Panis, to mate! 
tuilettes. In these pretty things, the French cordonnter is a mat 
vellous artist. Ladies who, are luxutridus)or(fastidious, or who ¢s" 
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»t sleep unless their pillows be thick and soft, may carry a pillow 
1 sea, tidily strapped into the folds of their chairs. Extra pillow- 
ips may be enclosed with it and fastened to the steamer-chair. 
hese, with the oldest pair of shoes, may be made up at the end of 
1e voyage into a single corded and labelled parcel, which can be 
ft at the steamship-office for the return voyage. The steward will 
nish cords and tags and thick wrapping-paper; but it is better to 
ury these necessities along with you, and thus have them when 
vired, Whatever else you do not need on land, is better left at 
ie office, carefully and clearly marked with the full name and resi- 
ence of its owner. The man whose business it is to care for such 
iings will expect a shilling for carrying your extras to the proper 
-nository, and another for their return when you ask for them. 

If one is likely to be sea-sick or uncomfortably fastidious, it is a 
ise thing to procure a little fire-proof earthen tea-pot and take it 
ong, in company with a caddy of your favorite tea. The steward 
ill take charge of it for you on the voyage, coming to you for the 
a,and returning it properly steeped to the table of your state- 
wm, as directed; and who does not know the difference between 
a thus made, and that which is drawn in an urn that holds twenty 
illons? Life-long friendships have been established by a timely 
acing of this simple luxury with a miserable fellow-traveller at sea. 
his little comforter may also be left, wrapped up with the rugs and 
ie pillow; or it may go on the rest of the journey with you, to 
ake itself an agreeable and convenient companion now and then. 
spirit-lamp, that packs flatly and occupies only about four by two 
ches of space, may go along with it and will prove itself most 
ndly and serviceable. Don’t carry anything to eat on the voyage, 
xcept it he a bottle of freshly ground horse-radish that is drowned 
- wood cider-vinegar. This stimulant is not to be procured, pre- 
ied in American style, on the steamer; and it is a friend to the 
vor wretch who suffers from what is now politely mentioned as 
a marine disturbance.” 

For toilette articles, make a large housewife. Take two pieces of 
wn crash, each three-fourths of a yard long and three-eighths 
ide; and upon one of them sew cross-pockets of the linen, and bind 
win with braid. The lower large pocket is for a sponge, and has 
1 oil-silk bag, with a drawing-tape in it, to receive the wet article 
fore it goes into its linen receptacle. Above this add a brush 
ocket. These two should cross the linen. Short pockets at each 
id, one to hold soap, and the other for hair-pins, safety-pins and 
ack and white dress-pins, may next be added, above the brush 
ocket. Above these, narrow loops of bound linen may be added 
tooth and nail brushes; and still above them a pocket should 
‘oss the entire width of the linen, to hold a broom, combs, ete. 
fter all these pockets are joined to one piece, bind the upper end 
‘ the piece that has no pockets, and lay it against the back of 
w piece with pockets. Bind these two parts together, leaving the 
pper end open. This arrangement provides one large pocket or 
ag that is of the entire size of the linen; and into this, soiled hand- 
-rchiefa evitars, cuffs, stockings, etc., may be plunged during the 
ip. To make this housewife really a convenience, procure four 
inlets which have little wooden peys or hooks for handles. Fasten 
vur housewife at each of its corners to the partition over your 
wn berth with these gimlets, and they will serve to hang things 
pon, as well as to hold-your toilette articles in a permanent and con- 
enient position. When you are to go onshore, roll up your house- 
rife, tie it up with the braids which are sewed to its upper corners, 
nd then everything will be compact. 
_ In addition to this, make linen pockets or bags for each pair of 
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shoes, and chain-stitch their names upon them, such as kid shoes, 
thick shoes, old shoes, slippers, etc., and leave one end of each 
pocket open. This isa much more tidy and convenient method of 
carrying shoes in one’s trunk, than it is to roll them in papers and 
then to search blindly for the right pair. 

Somebody says, “ Marry an umbrella as soon as you reach the 
shore. Let no incompatibilty part you as long as you are upon thie 
teary British Isles”. This is good advice. Roll it up in your Ulster 
and rug, provided you carry the latter away from the steamer’s 
office ; and about this parcel fold a neatly bound, easily laundered, 
clearly lettered piece of linen; and fasten them all together with a 
shawl-strap. This arrangement makes the umbrella a conveniently 
reached article; and those who have spent much time in England 
or Scotland, remember how often it must be drawn forth. 

If, when journeying in England or on the Contineut, your travel- 
ling dress be too good for immediate spoiling or too shabby for 
exposure, wear about it an India silk or pongee duster or Ulster 
neatly made, and, above all things, comely in its fitting. These 
articles may be washed at the usual stopping-places, and they can 
be made to look like new. Some ladies require a breakfast dress, 
but if you are sight-seeing, you will put on a walking costume when 
you rise in the inorning. If you are going into society and receiving 
guests, of course another and more elaborate article of fashion will 
be needed. For different methods of living, you will require as many 
and much the same articles of the toilette, as are in demand under 
the same circumstances at home. 

To prevent sea-sickness, bromide is the modern medicine. This 
is to be taken for three days before going on board ship, because 
it is “ bromization ” that is the preventive. Sea-sickness being due 
to concussions of the brain, and not being a disturbance of the 
stomach entirely, this remedy has done much to make the voyage 
to Europe a pleasure. Every traveller who desires to spare them- 
selves a suffering at which everybody laughs, except the victim, 
should ask a physician to write out a special prescription of quantity 
and frequency of doses for use both before and after embarking. 
Always eat a biscuit before getting up in the morning; and if you 
suffer actively from sea-sickness, do not refuse food. Taste some- 
thiiig that is simple and easily digested, whether it is easily swal- 
lowed or not. This is the advice of experienced travellers, as well 
as of physicians. A nausea, that has something to act upon, is less 
merciless than when no food has been eaten. 

Lastly: Arrange all things in order at least twenty-four hours 
before sailing, so that your mind and body will have time to become 
tranquil—thus will your chances of avoiding sea-sickness be largely 
increased. Be cheerful, and, above all things, be amiable and 
tolerant at sea. The best-bred persons may have irritable nerves, 
which they do not always possess the power to soothe. Don’t make 
acquaintances too early in the voyage, but be patient to observe 
and discriminate. You will not have long to wait. There is no 
place where persons lind their own proper level so early as at sca. 
Social sania nor even veneer, is able to stand the strain of a 
voyage on a screw steamer. It is only genuineness that endcres 
the test of turbulent travelling, and remains admirable. 

One last bit of advice: Never mention your fellow-travellers, 
unless you are able to commend them; nor permit yourself to repeat 
what you may hear that is not in praise of another. By a courteous 
and kindly aloofness, restrain gossips from relating to you the 
customary small scandals of the trip; so shall you be landed with 
all your original estimates of humanity not wholly belittled beyond . 
restoration to their usual standards. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


_ The dawn of Easter brought to light so many novelties in dress 
abrics, that one is not at all surprised when told that at present 
fre 18 very little new in their line; for designers and manufacturers 
re but human, and it does seem as if the ingenuity of the first had 
ween taxed to the utmost, and the energies of the second all but 
‘xhansted, in producing the effective results characterizing the 
Naterials displayed at the beginning of the season. And yet, 
While this is true, enough variety has been introduced to prevent 
‘at monotony which palls upon the taste. 
, Procades are shown in combinations of color differing from those 
‘splayed a-few weeks ago; newer tints and more varied arrange- 
a mark the shaded goods; while one of the prettiest materials 
“wn for evening over-dresses is Madras muslin—not in one uni- 
‘tm color, but shading from a dark toa light éeru, producing a very 


ame effect when properly made up and relieved by ribbons or 
ers, 
4 


One of the novelties in satin merveilleur, and only a novelty 
because of a peculiarity in its manufacture, is a certain variety of 
peacock cloth, the pattern of which, the flaring part of a peacock’s 
feather in all its resplendent colors, is printed on the warp before 
the woof is shot in. 

The “counterfeit presentment” of the same bird is used in 
developing the design in a bordered satine. When made up, the 
border is used in trimming the skirt and basque, producing a very 
peculiar effect. which would be enhanced if the boar’s head and rose- 
mary were but added, as it seems a pity to separate those who were 
such good friends in ‘‘ye olden time”. 

Moire antique bids fair to again become a favorite, and is now 
shown in green, blue, rose-green, Payert and salinon; six, eight and 
ten stripes being displayed through the watered surface, according 
as the stripes are wide or narrow. 

The fashionable wrap still ‘remains ‘short in’ the back, the fronts 
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I have already spoken of the many handsome ones that have t 
shown, and which were decorated with hand-painted roses — 
similar flowers. Now I have to chronicle the advent of a sin 
article pai eg Mri the esthetic sunflower, half a dozen Iz 
ones covering half the top and producing a v orgeous eff 
Yet all are not garnitured in this way. : One of Sie bendeoe’ 
varasols shown this season is made of black silk, with an iridesc 
ining of silk, the lining giving beauty to the whole. It displays 
colors of the spectrum, red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo — 
violet, arranged in their proper order and in their relative wid 
It looks, en the sun is shining upon it, like the rainbow, wh 


falling in long tabs. For evening wear, these are displayed in Span- 
ish lace and chenille, prettily garnitured with jet beads; and, in 
addition to being very fa ndsome, they are vey useful. 

The shaded mbbons, now called zinzolin, are still very fashion- 
able, and are shown in different tints of red, pink, green, gray, 
yellow and brown. 

Among the new styles in millinery, those that cover the head and 
protect the face from the sun deserve especial mention. A very 
coquettish example was made of cream-colored Spanish lace and 
trimmed with a bunch of shaded feathers, and, while it half hid the 
face of the fair wearer, the shadow gave a softened tone to her 


features, and added beauty to beauty by increasing the brilliancy of 
her eyes. 

The Incroyable and Directoire styles will be the favorites during 
the Summer, taking us back to the days of our grandmothers, | and 
verifying the old adage, “ there is nothing new under the sun.’ 

That the desire of possessing articles displaying owtré designs has 
not as yet fap assed away is evidenced by the fact that merchants still 
show goods of this description upon their counters, and still find 
customers for them. With parasols especially is this the case. They 
are constructed of all materials and decorated in numberless ways. 
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ITEMS 


HOW SHE DID IT. 


She was a girl. And she wanted to have her picture taken. It is a 
womanly, but at the same time a national, weakness. She did not want 
to have her descendants see her simply as a representative of the fashions 
of the day, and she did not want the picture in five years’ time to look 


ordinary, so she resolved it should be picturesque, because then it would _— 


not grow old-fashioned. tm 
But the picture must be good, and, to attain this goodness, sores 


after the gentle rain, spans the Summer sky. 


the newest is of white cambric, with indented edges worked w 
phe silk, At equal distances along the border are embroide. 


OF FASHIONABLE 


every two of these a very solemn-looking stork is worked in b 
black and gray silk. The design is varied by substitutin 
stork a grasshopper, beetle or anything else that Sesirie fan 


Jnaterials, needles, etc., may be kept, and as the a 


Some very pretty ‘designs are shown in handkerchiefs. One. 


f-and-flower designs in red, white and gray silk; and betw: 


for . 


For courtesies extended, thanks are due to . Lewis 
Allenby, 193 to 197 Regent St., London, i Ti 


INTEREST. 


deep, healthy tones, nothing faint or undecided, but such 
haired, dark-eyed Italian peasant would choose as becoming te 

Ticking aprons have the wide stripes done in colored ¢ 
feather stitch. They are usually intended for working 
side, and so have a huge pocket for the work, formed by t 
then a quarter of a yard at the bottom of the width. In this oi 
is 1 


ept froe fr 5 


e at 
r? ul 


pding, they are sini rolled up in it and so 
. h. 


of importance must be considered. 'First, her dress must drdpe ¢ yy hae protect the skirt, are of heavy broy Dn Ta: 
take well, so that soft silk, satin, cashmere, bunting™ ant tls bright colors ught Gut.in Kate (Greenaway ig ibs s 
prove the best materials from which to make ler choice. Althi from Mother Gooser— BaD 


blonde soul would have liked it, she must not.wear any of the shades'6£_ ye 
lavender, light-blue, Nile-gregn or pale-pink, for they take a ligh}-shags~ peer la ainting and embroidery ‘run riot—in fact, * 


that does not prion ai with the effect of pure white. A wise pha “ meui?tarinot = pub-uporn them. The Square form is pr 
told her that rose pink, dark purple, pure yellow, ee “faye the; and any one’ ediicated wip. to the art ideas of t ES 
blue, dove color or ashes. aE of-rosesihty shows a faint gray in ph “BUppose: - trey’ ch-trimmed tidies -with ~ ribbor ns | Co 
and so she avoided. them. All the- shades of _ attached the m to the chair. The aprons of our 


so darker 


dark-green and slate-color tak they are 


colors woulgBe a 


=the -daifity little aprons intended for. afternoon wed 


to choose; but black wae pen dre probably en best-of name, but you see ait the 
all. So, being g blonde andSiiaging-a velvet dress, she chose black. She . the wearer and also theres of the young in“P 
knew a black a iisatieeiete's then the gloss on it causes@ ~“a8"the Lo a 
gre iter refiggsion L of hi f) AE np 3 eyen less desirable than a ee SE. . “* Japanese young a 
re pretty Flach: yeas tobe agofn, but the artist’#vised ~ C ee see roe J te young man; to Pt 
; be of ti ae sta, ck and ° Je ne cua yotne lade ial r 
white B never péodon"p' akes en she-had @ ate ae - on if . 
_few freckles; andever wi arethliy'p owdered them, for the fou ae ee 
sun, having brought @iemaauy onwahe er Res to rion them on aati e 
pe | ‘aes ve 4 ior ‘ Trifles, rather heavier than the air they produce, are the fa onabl 
i kK velyetiraw. p, with ier Spanish lace crétonne fans. They measure half a yard in length, are me unted ie, 
jabitiine siving fullnesé a nde slender form. She ebony sticks and will be the choice of the season among prog Bril we 
un—it look cp 0 so. Slted—, but what should she do colored designs are chosen, most of them showing Pompad our or ge " 
with,herjands ? e Pie vciica han the world look large in a picture, effects. The outlining of the flowers or the people is tS aoaen ns 


uhless they are ph ed (as many have them) entirely alone. So she 

_ “entwined ker hands together and in an easy way partly hid them under 
the black lace; she was not flurried, for then her face would be red—result, 
a dim, blackish complexion-—but standing quiet and still, she obtained what 
she wished for—a picture. It is pardonable if it does flatter her a little, 
but how can it when it looks just as she did then? Anyhow the result 
is desirable, in after years her grace and beauty will still be admired, and to 
her who is also going to have a picture taken, she would say, “Go thou 
and do likewise.” 


APRONS. 


The apron has always been a decided fact; and, in the coming and 
going of centuries, it has remained as immutable as a granite rock. But 
then this was the apron of utilily, the apron that told of housewifely 
labors, and the apron that was suggestive of Quakerish neatness and a 
desire to have an unspotted dress. But the apron of to-day is more than 
this—it is the artistic apron. This apron may be made of almost anything, 
so that it is odd. Ticking, coarse linen and momie cloth are preferred. 
Sometimes very fire linen, ornamented with drawn work, is used; but 
this is not found so effective as the coarser materials. The artistic apron 
is fastened about the waist with broad strings or an embroidered belt. 
The prettiest and most becoming are those made of momie cloth in pale 
cream color and trimmed with bands of parti-colored ribbons laid cross- 
wise and making the wearer look like a Roman contadina. Scarlet, blue and 
green will be the colors most effective on such aprons, and these must be 


thread, and adds brightness to that which is already gay. | 
A specially charming fan displays a gallant gentleman of the 
Louis Quatorze helping some fair women to land from a th 
floats on sea-green waters. The knight’s coat, his buttons and his hat 
all gold-embroidered, while the hooniall skirts of the ladies, their ¢ 
hats, high-heeled slippers and miniature fans are made more 
than ever by the same outlining of gold. The back of this fan is “ned 
with scarlet satin, and the general effect is very picturesque. * 
For full-dress, Portia fans, made of feathers and mounted on mother-of- 
pearl sticks, are the most desirable; but as they are expensive and frail 
trifles, young ladies fear to purchase them, trusting that they will come 
among the wedding presents. | 
Jewelry is not so much worn as it was—the facility with which gold | 
was imitated and the vulgarity with which great quantities of it were 
displayed, having induced many ladies to lay their jewelry aside for awhile | 
or else only wear it in the house. Sleeve-links, collar-stud, lace-pin and | 
ear-rings constitute the only jewelry considered necessary, and even some 
of these articles are dispensed with. ot rs designs are much hh 
after. As they have to be made by hand, they are not readily imitated ; 
and the “ knight of the carpet,” who can design pins, links and will 
find great favor among the fair sex. Single stones, such as the emerald, 
sapphire, ruby, garnet and topaz, are set in collar-studs, and with these 
neither pin nor tie need be worn. 
Bright people, with just a knowledge of how to paint, are adding orné- 
ments, and pretty ones too, to their’ DOs, et purchasing plaster-of-Paris 
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‘cneatontns 2S BEETHOVEN GRAND ORG ANS. wnexameveo opponrunrry 


Test Trial. ne Tt NEW STYLE, No. 9000. 


“ Al The beauty of this, my newest and most perfect style, is comething phe- | A Year’s Subscription to 
— nomenal. THIS MATCHLESS INSTRUMENT 1s wrrnovrT 4 Peer, and 
Is undoubtedly the finest organ vet manufactured. In its marvellous sto 
work it stands unapproached, and for refined and beautiful tone qualitiesit | 


can have no rival. { 
THE BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGAN has rive (5) Ocraves. 14 OC- 
TAVES or Gotpen Tonaue Reeps AND TWENTY-SEVEN (27) Stors as do- 
scribed in the specification of 4 work below. New effects are introduced 
which are unequalled. The case is an architectural design of rare beauty and 


' issimply incomparable at the price. It is of solid walnut, with extra large or 
i\| TA AD Lak namental designs in fret work and carving ; receptacle for musicy 
Se 1 and book rack; music holder of chaste design; carved handles for 
Oa eal ik’ ae ine moving, oo ating fall with reel tw a onieg ref stand : 
fie 1|) : eens metal foot plates which never wear out ; best ruliver upright bellows 
ih i | Phe whole being charmingly decorated with arabeaque de- The most tr ustworthy Fashion 
= signs in gold. Words are inandequate to conv 


; ] ey - : 
conception of its surprising qualities. Height, Ts inches s WW 
Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 enches; Weight, bared, 400 be. Monthly in the World, 


27 Matebless Stops, nly $60. 


STOP SPECIFICATIONS. 

1. Cello, & ft. tone. 15. Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 

9, Presta, 8 peg 16. var Oa 8 ft. tone Ps , 

& Clarabella, 8 ft. tone. |17. Voix Celeste, 8t. tone. 

4, Manual Sub-Baas, 16ft.|18. Violina, 4 ft. tone. i. Butterick & Co. AY 
& Bourdon, 16 ft.tone. /|19. Vox Jubilsnte, 8 ft. 
& Saxaphone, § ft. tone. |20. Piccalo, 4 ft. tone. 
7 
@ 
?. 


AND A PREMIUM CERTIFICATE FOR 


. Viol de gamba, 8 ft.tone|21. Coupler Harmonique. 
PrTiriiit titi il. . Diapason, 8 ft. tone. |22. Orchestral Forte. 
ner "ay 


rt 
BN sisi . Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone, |23. Grand Organ Knee Stop 
all Uber RAT at ) ™ 10. Grand Expressione. 24. Right Organ Knee Stop 
an HMILic Al itll ilil ; aff} 11. French Horn, § ft. tone.|25. Automatic Valve Stop. 
. tits — ee ty 12. Harp Aolienne. 26. Right Duplex Damper. 
—— 4 ie 13. Vox Humana 27, Left Duplex Damper. 
* 7 \ \e Diy H) 14. Echo, 8 ft tone. ! F 
. ti ’ i! ; i Le f 7a ‘ 


| Ik eL een Beatty’s Patent Stop Action 
= It by which Tone Modulation is placed within the reach of 


Tall = HH! i) *) the amateur as well as the professional. No other make 
sit tl | ll 2 Mt i’ 
(3 acres of space within walls of bu lding) and select in 


i ee has this great improvement. ; i 
| mall | ur 9 Ture Seocer nates OnGan isentirely new in design | tO the value of 2s. or 50 cents, can be secured 
as || iM 4 om | 
il 1 “f 
: person. Elegant carriage for visitors meets all trains. 
or 555 Broadway, New ° 
2" Order direct from this Advertisement, nothing saved by long correspondence. 1f you donot want an Organ Ys York 
. yourself 
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and oa. bean Ag risit of tae Baa arranged on 

a new plan by which lovely combinations may be pro- .. o * P 

aaced.” Special attention y, ‘called to the may Duties | bY sending Sg. or One Dollar, with the 
Dampers, and PICCALO and SAXAPHONE Solo Stop. 


Ones aa Get Mea Cae yee We OS SIR | Name and Address of the Subscriber, to 
ghted. | 


REMEMBER 1 gosrantecd 6 year and war 


* ranted asr 


——————_—_$—$——————$—— ot or- 
der an Organ until you have seen this or SEND FOR 
= FULL description of this and many beautiful styles ! k BUTTE RICK & C0 
: ———$—$—— ' a 
Sad ‘by Money-Order, Express. prepaid, Bank j 
: REMIT ft 7 Registered Letter. Money Te- , 
funded and all freight charges paid if not as represen 


ted. a 
Come to Washington, New Jersey, and see Factory | 1 71 to 177 Regent St., Londonj. ~ 
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please hand or mail this offer to some friend who talks of buying. Beautifu) Illustrated Catalogue Free, 


| 
| ddress orcalupn DANTEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. | CRI = OLIN 
ss BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. | | | 


i Ite merits as a WASH BLUE have been fully tested and indorsed | | 
' by thousands of housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have it on sale, WHITE AND DECORATED * | 
ree ee French China and English Porcelain BLONDE HAIR WASH. | 


D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, : 
No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | AT LOW PRICES. We Ouro att Srfochotubte quavteses. free 


——— |Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 125 pes. are By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 


‘ SPECIAL NOTICE Bane nite onl French China ‘rea Seth, 44 pes. _6.60| *haé beantiful Sanny Hne or Blonde color so, univer- 
: . oa age Richly Decorated French China Tea Sets, 44 pes. 12.00) “ry CRISOLINE, oo tos mild sti 
ee es Chamber Sets, 11 pieces, $4.25; white, | - Ney rae stimulating action, the 


3.00 s , 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pes. _14,09| BFowth of the Halr ts promoted, and from its strength- 
To Subscribers :— Silver-Plated Dinner Knives, per dozen, 3.00| ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arrested. 
ALSO, ALL HOUSEFURNISHING GOOD MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


° 8 Ss. 
Subecribers to our Publications, when ordering a | New Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List mailed free CHARLES MARCHAND French Chemist, New Y ck 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish jon application. Estimates furnished. ’ ILE 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to | C, L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N. Y. City. WHOLMBALS SGENES. 

give their fall. former Address, together with the new | Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer, free of DELLUC & CO., 685 Broadway, New York, 


. : : : 2 Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 
re S -] a) . . . 7 = . 
—C and state the nes and Year in which the |charge. Sent C.O.D. or P, 0. Money-Order | Send for Circular, and mention Tae DeE.tNgaton. 


‘“‘Mussrs. E. BUTTERICK & Co.: 5 
Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt | 
Co. ys whose subscription to the DELINEATOR Le res 
with ovember, 1880, desires her address changed to | eg 
ie ™ 


Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” ; —— 3 es t green.) gentleman — nm gl to 3 carrying a watch 
of some kind, an ntlemen can, with perfect propriety, carry a silver 

E. BUTTERICK & CO., watch, an imitation’ | old, or a nickel watch, provided isa good time- 

555 Broadway, New York. | Z keeper. Although ladies have the same pride about carrying a watch, 

DR. WARNER’S 


and take the same pleasure in doing so that gentlemen do, still the great 
CORALINE CORSET. 


majority of ladies do not carry watches. There are two reasons for their 
not doing so. First, it is not considered quite the proper thing fora Lady 
Boned with a New Material, 
called Coraline, which {fs 


to carry any but a Gold Watch; and second, Gold Watches have heretofore 
been so high in price that the majority of young ladies could not afford to 
own one. Realizing this condition of things, we have, after much time 
g vastly superior to horn or 
? whalebone. 
A Reward of $10 


spent in Exprimenting, and at great er Bee: perfected a beautt- 
ful Ladies’ Watch with Solid Gold Hunting Cases, which 
BA we ure enabled to sell at the unheard-of low price of Twelve Dollars, 
M\ making it the cheapest Gold Watch in the World, and thus 
mM) placing it within the reach of almost every young lady in the land. And 
ame young Gentlemen, who have desired to e their favorite sister, or sweet- 
fmm heart a present of a Watch, (and, by the way, a nice Watch is one of the 
} prettiest and one of the most desirable presents that can be given,) and 
way Who have been prevented by the high price of watches from doing 80, can 
im DoW purchase for a present, am egant Gold Watch, without feel- 
ing impoverished a whole year afterward by so doing. We make the cases 
of our New Ladies Watch of Solid Gold, with beveled edges, after the 
newest patterns. and they are Elegantly Engraved, and in very truth the 
! ROLLIE ae’ are ‘‘ Things of Perfect Beauty". They have fine Nickel Movement, an 
by cold, heat or moisture. Mo a can are fully guaranteed for time. 
For sale by leading Mer- Every Watch is put up inabeantiful ve vet-lined Rosewood Case. We send them to any part of country 
chants, Price by mail $1.25. by Registered mail, on receint of $12.00. 
We send a Double Extra fine Gold Plated Opera or Long Chatn with the watch, on 
WARNER BRO’S, receipt of $3.00 additional. Send money by Registered mail, P. O. money-order, or draft-on New York. 


372 Broadway, N. Y.| ADDRESS, WORLD MANUFACTURING CO., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliable, and very com- 
fortable and is not affected 
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\t about one half former prices. Each Fan contains unique and 
elegant designs interspersed with ailver spray, two mlver bands or 
borders encircling the whole. The Ribs and Outsides are heavily 
Lacquered, the latter being beautifally decorated with either Gold or 
Slver. We have selected tho latest and most fashionable shades of 
color, and ladies who desire a stylish and really beantifal fan at a 
trifling cost, either to present to a friend or for their own use, should 
order one or more at once. Our lady friends must not associate these 
“ane with the common Japanese fans cold at a low price. The above 
lustration Js an exact representation ofthe fan. Each fan packed in 
. etrong box. Price 21 cents, or seven Sc. pomage stamps. Three 
"ane (diferent shades ef colori: desired) for 50 cents. Send clean 
postage stamps of any deaomtnation, and we will mal! tho fans post- 
wald. Address 


EUREKA TRICK & NOVELTY CO., 
Box 4614. SY Warren St., New York. 


The Christian Union. 


“0 femrey Warp BEECHER, 
LyMawN ABEOTT, 


Editors. 


Compriscs the b :rt features of 
A DAILY PAPER. | 


‘A WEEKLY PAPER. 
A FAMILY PAPER. 
A CHILD’S PAPER, 
A RELIGIOUS PAPER. 
A LITERARY PAPER 


IT PUBLISHES EVERY WEEK 


A & Of the Last Week's News interpreted by 
the editors. 

A Sélection of Contributed Articles, by the best writers 
in the country. 

Home Talks on Cookery, Nursi 
Home, by such writers as Mrs. 
and Marion Harland. 

A Sermon or Lecture-Room 
Beecher. 

A Sunday School Lesson by Lyman Abbott and and 
Mrs. W. F. Crafts. 

A Ten-Mimite Sermon to Children for Sunday after- 
noon reading at home. 

A Good Young Folks’ Story. 


Aunt Patience’s Writing Desk, in which appear 
letters from the Child ers of the paper; 
besides, Book Reviews, Farm and 
Garden Notes, Answers to In- 
quiring Friends, Corre- 
spondents, etc., ete. 


Terms, $3.00 per Anuum. Clergymen, $2.50. 
Sample Copies Free. 


and the care of the 
eary Ward Beecher 


Talk by Henry Ward 


Adreas, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


22% Washington Square, 
NEW YORK. 


Over $25,000 worth of stock on 
a hand atall times. L. K. SMITH, 
oe A ‘2 Se” successor to Hansser & Co., 300 
Grand Street, W. ¥. City. Goods sent C. O. D., with 
privilege of returning. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
k,, BUTTERICK & Co,’s 


| 
| 
| 
: 
| 


‘REPORT = BOY) FASHIONS 


Comprising a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, 
(Stee, 19224 inches), 


WITH A BOOX CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OP ALL THE ~ 


- Latest Styles for Boys’ Clothes, 


| —_9—____ 
Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., 
or 18, 6d. 
One Year's Subscription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., 
or 28. 6d. , 


INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


menu aps a air sg our New yore OMe. are 
post- ; but c or on them, when 
forwarded by Parcels-Delivery m our office in 
London, are not prepaid. 


In making Remittances, i pessitiie, send by Draft or 
Post: Otc stoney- Orden Do not mek’, vg 
n a letter without registering it. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Begent &t., London, W.3 


or 555 Broadway, New York, 


FACE POWDEHNR have no fear 
Detected. Harmless as Water. 
has most natural effect. 
and in Europe, 
the Theatrical Stage. 
gists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. 
THEO. RICKSECKER, 


Order Music from us and Save Money. 


In the Gloaming; Far Away; Grandmother's Old Arm Chatr ;s 
Sally in oug Allay; Boceacio + Twickenham Ferry; Jolly 
Rrothets’. Gop Hathe’s Letter; Janet’s Choice ; Whoa, mma ; 
Helter Skelter Galop; We'd better bide s wee; Call mo thine own; 
Good-byc, Sweetheart; Home, Sweet Home; You and I; Tired; 
Speak to me; Dost u Love me, Sister tts Comet Duett); I’m 
milled Little Buttercup. 6 Songs (or plcces) for 25 cts. 13 for 50 cts. 
Add 3-cent gtamp for Kin catalogue of Sheets Mucte. Send direct to us 
for any Music or Music Books you wish. Address, 


WH. H. BONER & CO., Ag*ts, 
No. 1102 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 
their publications mailed, are particularly requested to | 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Subscription began. Thus:— 


‘““Messrs. E. Butrerick & Co., 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Bowden, Roxburg- 
shire, whose Subecription to the DELINEATOR pogeu 
with September, 1890, desires her Addreas changed to 
Ealing, Middlesex." 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
171 to 177 Regent Street, London. 


ee itizod by A EE IYETE 


(Fetablished 23 Years.) 


Tt LAST--A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 


Conceals blemishes. 

Its immense sale wherever 
attests its wonderful superiority over 
White, Pink, or Blonde. 
ce" Insist on the Genuine, 
Maker Elegant Toilet Requisites, 146 William St. New York. 


Special Rates for Packages of Patterns. 


On orders for Packaexs of Patterns, the followin 

must be ordered at one time. In ordering, specify t 

On receipt of 12s., or $3.00, we will allow 

in Patterns. . 

On receipt of £1., or $5.00, we will allow aselection of £1. 8s., or $7.00, 
in Patterns. 


On receipt of £2., or $10.00, we will allow a seleetion of &8., or $15.00, 
in Patterns. 


- patterns by their numbers. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 
liner CORSET. 


Doe oat ' . Yo is? 
Something Entirely New. 


i \/ } ) 


¢ By an arrangement of fine 
: coiled wire springs, which al- 
4 lows the corset to yield readily 
‘ with every movement of the | 
hie P75) | | \ wearer, the most perfect ft 
SA pm ~\ ting and comfortable corset 
vi) i| {| i| be ’ ever madeis thus secured 
X 1 | |* <x Recommended by our best 
i e2 orY physicians as not injurious to 
cy (2 faol 1ealth. Forsale by Chicago | 
W ERN cd! Corset Co.,67 Washington 8t., | 
ARRANTED Chicago, Dl. Price by mail. 
MONEY REFUNDED $1.75. Lady Canvassing Ag'ts 
wanted in all parts of the 0.8. 


The Bliss Automatic Dress-Plaiter i 
IS THE BEST! 


Buy no other until you have seen 4t. 
Over Fifty Thousand already sold. 
Thousands of Testimoniais received. 
Sent by mail to any me in the United States and Canada fer $1.06. 
ddress Sole Manufacturers, 


BLISS BROTHERS, Pittsfield, Mass. | 
GA liberal discount to the Trade. Itsells at sight. Send for terms. 


GENT SREE!—My new illustrated PRICE. 
LIST of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Just issued—conta descriptions of the Latest 
Styles. The new Sana BERNHARDT Wave only $1.00. | 


HE. JULIAN, 
801 Canal St., N. ¥. City. | 


| 


| 
entire amount 


Bigatti using BICKSEOCK ER's 
close scrutiny. It can not be 
Wears the best, and 
known, both here 
all, Not made for 
25c. Wood box. At Drug- 


or 


discounts will be allowed; but the 


a selection of 16s., or $4.00, 


“A S-ASSOVMSTEVY 98. 5 : 


— PE: 
rears 


NEAL EMS GMAKCENGE THE Vis 


TWRATORG 5S HORE Siaw BanwiG OVW OER 


Absolutely Pure. , 


‘Made of Grape Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Seds. ( 


Contains mo ng else. Full weight. Forfeited 
if not as represented. AR other Kinds have filling. 


Test to detect fCling, free by mail. Sold in cans only. 
Gro. C. Hanrorp, 8 N. Y. 
8" A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any dress. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 


=i. 


THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts will be based on Actual Circulation, 


The total Edition of THE DELINEATOR for 
May, 1881, was 


One Hundred and Forty-one Thousand, 
Five Hundred Copies. 


TERMS: 

Whole Page, 8xllins., $3.60 per 1 000 “Gopies. 
Upper Half Page, 2.00 
Lower ot 1. 50 6c ts 13 
Upper Quarter Page, = 1.20“ 4 

wer &e 1.00 be ob i} 
Upper Eighth ‘“ To. he . x : 
Lower “6 iT .60 be oe iT} 


Discount for 3 montha, 15 per cent. 
be 66 6 66 230 66 


66 és 12 6é 35 66 


1 Ne deviation from these rates will be made ee 
y circumstances, and no commissions will be allowed 

to sdvertiaing agents on orders received. 
class advertisements will be accepted, and we reserve 
the privilege of refusing any we may deem o on- 
able. Advertisements will not be accepted 


than an entire edition. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES. 


60 INCHES LONG. 


DESCRIPTION. 


No. 25-Cotton Tapes, - - *'- 5e, 
No. 125 8 “ fe ee 6c. 
No. 135“ He ee Be, 
No. 235“ a 10c. 
No.  1—Linen Tapes, - = = 1060. 
No. 2 * cf 12c. 
No 3 “ ‘ - + + 14e, 
No. 12—Super Linen Tapes, i. 16c. 
No 22 “ * - = 18e. | 
No. 2~Sewed es ta > 45 
No 3 MH Fe es 50e, 


These Tape- Mengures are mfde expressly fur 
us, and are of the yery best quality. 


A Good Sewed Setteen Tape-Measure will 
last years in constant use. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, New Yerk. 


Only first- | 


or lene} Ladies’ Straight Shears—9 Sizes. 


KK. BUTTERICK & COv’S 


OCOHLDBRATED 


PRICE-LIST OF LADIES’ SHEARS AND SCISSORS, 


POINTS—2 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—3 Sizes. 


ais No, 34, 5} inches, $1.00. 
No. 35, 6 inches, $1.25. 


LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 


No. 10, 4¢ inches, $0.85. 
No. 11, 4% inches, $1.25. 


6. InChOsi de sets scetoew ss $0.85 
5$ inches,.....------------- 1.00 
64 inches,......-... -.------ 1.25 
W WIChCB so oer y fo. Sc eussoeue 1.50 


Ladies’ Bent Shears—6 Bizes. 


ch : 
.] No. i $1.75. 
i O00. ; i 2.00. 
: inch .| No. 2.25. 
No. 20,....----- 11 inches,....___.. - 9.50. NG: 28 2coseo eos 113 inches, .....--.- 2.50. 
No. 21,.....---- 11}- inches, 7)...__-- 2.75. | No. 29,...-.----- 12 inches,.......-- 2.75. 
No. 22,....--.-- 12 inghes, Benet Sed 3.00. | No. 30,....------ 13 inches,..-.-_--- 3.00. 

—_———$—$—$— $< —____—. 


On receipt of price and order, we will send 'o any part of the world either size of 
Shears or Scissors in the above list, charges for carriuge to be paid by the purchaser. We 
send out no goods C. O. D. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 665 Broadway, New York. 


NOTICE. 


SPEGIAL 


When remittances are sent to us by mail, Post- 
age Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomination will be 
accepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if 
you can conveniently do otherwise. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No. 2. 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). 


(EXAMPLE. ) 


E. Butterick & Co., 


555 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORE. 


Rubber Dater, No. 3. 


(With Movable 
Rubber td ‘de for. 
wo 


Dating, 
Inking-Pads, 


and Ink.) 


Price of No. 2, 
$3.50. 


Price of No. 3, 
$8.50. 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furnished 
in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 
money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


Address orders to 


KE. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


No. 8 West Eleventh Sty bors om broateny) New York, W. ¥. 


——_ —--—_—_- = EO 


the Crowning Success, The Grandest indest Ogun. The Most Remarkable Offer. 


MARCHAL & SMITH 


Are happy to announce the perfection and completion of their new Organ—Their Grandest Musical Combination. Prompted by the 
unprecedented suecess attending our previous efforts, and encouraged by the universal approval of our customers from all parts of the 


world, we have continued our experiments, and at last perfected an instrument which is the crowning 
success of Organ building. 

As we send to purchasers direct from our factory, avoiding middlemen’s profits and 
agents expenses, and being sure of selling thousands of these Beautiful Instruments, we offer 
this Organ, combining great Power, Exquisite Purity and .Sweetness with infinite variety for 


and send it for fifteen days trial in your own home. This Organ, (No. 475,) is 72 inches high, 48 inches long, 5 Octaves,- 
Beautifully Carved, Solid Walnut Case with Ornamental Lamp Stands, Carved Brackets, Turned Handles, Sliding Fall, Artistic Fret Work, 
Packet for Music, Large Extension Top with Polished Panels, making.a Beautiful and Artistic Parlor Ornament. 


IT CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING FULL SETS OF REEDS: 


CELESTE, DIAPASON, CLARIONET, MELODIA, AEOLINE, SUB-BASS, with OCTAVE COUPLER, GRAND 


ORGAN and VOX HUMANA. 


Twenty Beautiful Stops, | 


AS FOLLOWS: 


Sent direct from 
Factory. 
Order at once as 
we shall be over- « 
whelmed with or- 
ders for this the 
Crowning 


Success of 20 See 1. MELODIA. 8. Duloet. 15, CLARIONET. 
successfut years. 2. Diapason Forte. | 9. CELESTE. 16. Vox Humana. 
8. DIAPASON. 10. Eoho. 17, COUPLER. 
4. Celestina, 11. Keraulophon. 18. Piano. 
5. SUB-BASS. 19. Viola. 19. Grand Organ Enes 
6. Celeste Forte. | 13. AEQLINE. Stop. 
7. COUPLER. 14. Bourdon. 20, Right Knee Swell | 
Swe Nia: The most remarkable Organ ever made, We chal- 
UN ee Sets lenge the World to equal it. We will box and $65 
pyc Lt iv #| deliver this Organ on board cars here, with hand- 
ae a tli some Stool, Instruetion Book and Music, for only SS 
hy Call and select, or send your order, and we will ship st-one at once, | 
for fifteen days’ tnal. Guaranteed for six years. ' 


responsible business man, that the Organ will be - 
. ly paid for or returned to us. Freight will be paid 


In ordering, send the certificate of your bank or some | 
“us both ways if in any.way unsatisfactory, Weu 


ty he 


iM fon sui 


= =< 


eT Eig SER 


Wi 


| hh wl 
q > : 
he 


take no responsibility till you receive and 
a \ approve the organ after 15 days’ trial in | 
% = aan ee Ta your own home. Send in your order at | 

saan — QUA ve once. Remit by Post-Office Money-Order, Express 

i Y@) = i repaid), or by Draft on New York. Momey re- 

b at : et i \ nded and freight charges paid both ways 

I mii if in anyway unsatisfactory. If you do not order at 

once, be sure to get our illustrated catalogue. It .con- 
tairs information which protects the purchaser and |, 
= makes deceit impossible. Order direct from this ad- | 

Re ie Aaa i Se vertisement. You take no responsibility till you re- 

Ne i TN ON) | qk a iz ceive and approve the Organ. To avoid useless corre 

Wa hal, MWS, /20 | WARS TIE Ps spondence we state that absolutely no reduction is possi- 

ble. One Organ, or one hundred are sold at the same 

price. We unhesitatingly advise all who are about to 

purchase other styles to order this organ. It stands 
unequalled in quality, compass and price. 

A moment’s consideration will show the 

. certainty of securing a superior instrument from us. 

> Our system puts each organ on its own merits, by 

submitting it to tests where no one can mislead in its 

favor, and where every interest is to find defects, if any 

=3 exist. An organ that passes triumphantly through such 

| ; crucial test may surely claim to be second to none in 

aii AMIN: SNe = = Fe = - =. | the world, and the purchaser may well feel secure in 
ae = nin ie a \=s eC. St<i—i‘~ =) «> hniing an organ that stands first in its class. Send in | 
al on a ; your order at once, and it will have immediate attention. 


= ‘Se ios asl peers If you do not want an instrument yourself, will you 
1 ee. eee please hand this offer toa friend who wishes to purchase. | 
=a 


MARCHAL & SMITH, 


Ee PS 


7 PRICE, FIFFEEN CENTS. 


ER” ENTERED AT THE POST OFFIOH A. NEW YORK. N.Y. AS SFCOND-CLASS MATTER. £4 


T Er | 


DELINEATOR, 


. A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


ILLUSTRATING 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


And containing representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
: and Novelties in 


LADIES, MISSES’ & CHILDREN’S FASHIONS, 


WITH FULL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


New Goods, New Styles, New Trimmings, and Practical 
Artteles on Subjects connected with Dress. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any of wur 
Patterns to the value of Fifty Cents. 


G2” To any one sending us $2. we will send the Devmoeator for one 
year, also the Laprks’ FasHion Pate, iseued quarterly, together with a 
certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 50 
Cents. If a Subscription is given toan Agent, the Premium Patterns must 
be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premium Part- 
TERNS are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to this 
office. Publications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
6655 Broadway, New York. 


TH He 


Mctpoltan Catalogue of Pastios, 


This Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full exhibit of costumes— 
standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It ia issued 
in March and September of each year; and every subscriber receives a Sup= 
plement monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual, 


Lee 
The Supplements will be fonnd to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication 
of each volume and its succea™r. 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is 
.furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued 
respectively in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, 
(issued monthly), $1.00. 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by Mail to yearly Subscribers 
in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid by us. Charges for 
carriage or postage, by Express or Foreign-Mail service, must be paid by 
the recipient. : 


THe STANDARD EpITIon is printed on a euperior quality of paper and is 
specially calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will find 
it of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their cus- 


tomers. 


8 There {is also a Popular Editien, printed on paper lighter in 
weight. Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for $5 Oents 
each. On receipt of price, together with 10 Cemts additional for postage, 
the Book will be sent by Mail to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
555 Broadway, New York. 


na — a: 1 


LADIES’ MONTHLY REVIEW} 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF je 


The “Lapres’ Montaty Review” is devoted especially to the | 
illustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concernirs 
Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery, Lingerie and other subjects 
connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page xz | 
of 11} by 16} inches. | 


Subscription Prtce, 50 Cents a Year. | 
Single Contes, 5 Cents. 


(Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada) 


= To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will send the | 


LADIES?) MONTHLY REVIEW for one year, together | 


with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER To 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the , 


Premium Patterns must be got from th Agent to whom : 


the Subscription was given. Premium Patterns are only | 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly , 
to our Principal Office in New York. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, New York. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO’S 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic 


FASHION PLATE. 


REPRESENTING THE 


atest Movelties in Ladies’ Dress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


March, May, September and November. 


This Plate is 24 by 30 inches in size, and is of exceptional value to Mant- 
facturers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming the 
costumes illustrated upon it are folly described in the number of “Tax Dr 
LINEATOR *’ bearing the same date. 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 
and Monthly DELINEATOR fia.................. $2. a year. 


Single Copies of the PLATE and DELIN KATOR, 50 cents. 


Single Copies of the PLATE only, 
—_-<—__. 

-e™ To any one sending us $2, we will send Tas De tormaror for ane 
year, also the Lapres’ Fasmion Piats, issued quarterly, together with a Cer 
tificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 50 Cents. 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns must be got 
from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premium Parrsexs 
are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to this Office. 
Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United 
States or Canada, are post-paid by us. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RA‘ES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO. 
555 Broadway, New York. 
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Price, 15 CENTS, OR 84% PENCE. 
[ ‘YEARLY, $1, oR 5a. 
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__SEASONABLE/ ST¥LES! = 
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PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS IN PARIS AND NEW YORK 


~~ UF od 
, s. o> > cad we a oe. 

With the last month of, Summer. comes ‘a lull in the production/of 

pretty and useful designs for fashionable apparel. “And yet, near as 


the clothes-wearing world is in August tu those transitions which | 


come with early Autuinn, and which are sure to be more or less 
marked and distinctive, there are, after all, likely to be temporary 
needs which must be supplied. A ladys Summer pleasures may be 
endangered by the lack of one more pretty. and approprjate toilette, 


or perbaps unexpected social events may occtur-wvhieh demand a /’ 


dainty dress of more summery hue or texture than anything she 
already possesses. 
is morethan doubled if she be able to add a novelty of style to the 
freshnes’.of its fabric. - ; 

To meet:{hese late necessities, and also to gratify exacting but re- 
fined tastes, there are two new costume-models published in this for- 
merly almost barren month.’ The cost gflaundering a delicate dress 
that exhibits too noticeably the digtieirements of accident or’ time, 


not infrequently leads the lady Of fashion and practicality’to prefer ‘foundation of which 


to expend a little more and secure an entirely new costume. Should 
she thus decide at this time, ghe will be charmed with the two noyé¢l 
designs published in the present issue. Both of them are of walking 
length, as are most dresses that are of filmy fabric this season.” An 
increasing fondness for out-of-deor social gatherings would’ almost 
compel this brevity of skirt, even tH. my lady disliked the absence of 


atrain, which happily she does not. “She-is glad to be free from its parent. 


care and its easily soiled hems, and, to confess the whole truth, she 
ig too wall pleased with her delicate osiery and lef pretty, half-low 
shoes, to. desire a complete concaalfient of them: 
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‘FASHIONS FOR-LADIES. 


Lapres’ Costumes.—One of the couplet of hew dress-models has 
a nicely gored skirt, which has darts to-adjust it perfectly to the 
hips, and a gathered back-breadth that may be ruffled to the hips or 
otherwise ornamented, according to the texture of its material, the 
style of its wearer, and the uses to which the costume is to be 
devoted. Mulls, tissues, num’s-vailing, foulards, etc., are pretty 
when ruffled and edged-wfth lace. Spanish lace will be very fash- 
ionable when scantily gathered upon a Surah satin skirt from basque 
tohem. The basque may be covered with Spanish webbing and 
edged with lace to correspond with the skirt. Cream-white and 
black Spanish laces are very stylish at the present time for elegant 
seasonable toilettes. The basque in this costume is superbly 
shaped by seams and darts to fit its wearer's figure. Its back 
is deep and double-pointed, its front has but one point, and 
ts outlines may be completed with a ruffle“ Ribbon ties, 
tacked at the under-arm seams, may partly conceal the ruffle and 
be fastened over the closing in a graceful bow with long, fluttering 
ends. The shoulders and throat may be ornamented more or less 
elavorately with the skirt trimming, each lady remembering that 
her own figure should be consulted -in this matter. If her shoul- 
ders be high, they will not bear ruffles without resentment. If they 
be exceptionally well-formed, she would be foolish to conceal their 


e . trast with the fabric of the dress. 
Her delight in the production of a new costume’ 


handsome outlines. The same thing may be said of her arms. She 
may expose them with elbow sleeves when they are tolerably well- 
shapéd, or else she may wear long thread, silk or kid mitts with 
loose, wrinkled wrists that conceal their def¢cts. The costume may 
have léng sleeves, if preferred; and their édges may be trimmed or 
not, according to taste. It is one of the fancies of the present sea- 
son, and it is aspretty as it is novel and convenient, to have that 
art of the sleeve which is below the-elbayw ornamentation in con- 
f the coe be of silk or bro- 
cade, the sleeve below the middle gf the arm may be of Spanish or 
other lace, or of plain satin, or Arie that is embroidered or per- 
haps painted or has ring after’ ring of silver, gold or steel braids. 
Sometimes these braids alternate with silk braids, or they are all 
silk and delicately graded ip ombré fashion, the lightest tone being 
at the wrist. 
‘The other costume de @ similarly shaped skirt-model, upon the 
(leep shirring of the dress goods extends down 
the front and side gores about three-eighths of a yard and terminates 
in a wide, drooping puff. Below this is another section that has a clus- 
ter of shirrs gbout six inches deep and also forms a puff at the bot- 
tom. A rufffe or side-plaiting may trim the hem, the lower puff falling 
or hangivig gracefully over its upper edge. This arrangement of dress 
goods demands flexible materials, which may be opaque or trans- 
In the latter case a silk foundation is a necessity. The 
basque to the costume is beautifully adjusted, having single bust 
darts, effectively curved under-arm seams, and a dress-coat back with 
handsomely shaped center and side-form seams. Its sleeves may be 
long or half-long, and of one or two materials, according to the tuste 
of its possessor and the uses to which the costume is to be devoted. 
Both these stylish models permit the introduction of one, two or 
even three contrasting colors or qualities of goods, large liberty being 
offered in the matter of selection. 
: Lavies’ Potonatse.—A novel polonaise, simply and yet elegantly 


. modelled, is among the August designs which will survive the Sum- 


mer and remain favorites for months afterward. Its back is stylishly 
adjusted by center and side-form seams that extend a little way 
below the waist-line, and the fabric below their termination is 
plaited to provide fullness to the attractive drapery. The front is 
deep and has two bust darts and a single under-arm ,dart, which 
shape it nicely to the figure; and its sides are cut to extend beyond 
the seams which join them to the back, and are shirred ornamentally. 
The garment is closed by buttons for about half its length, and its 
side draping separates the front edges below the fastening, making 
them fall in two becoming points over the skirt that is worn beneath. 
The nicely shaped sleeves have their outer seams extending only 
to the elbows, and the neck and wrists are as plainly or dressily fin- 
ished as the fabric and its uses demand. The garment may be made 
of lace, or of brocaded or canvas grenadine, and trimmed with laces, 
fringes or embroideries. If woolens with stitched or hemmed edges, 
or prints with bands, Hamburgs or laces, or mulls with insertions 
above the hems, be selected, this will prove an attractive dress to wear 
with contrasting skirts or with skirts of the same material. 

Lavies’ Mantitta.—<A charming design \for amovel shoulder-wrap. 
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of tissue, grenadine, mull, satin, silk, soft woolen, etc., forms a 
shoulder cape at‘the back, where it is adjusted to the figure by clus- 
ters of shirrs, instead of with darts, A curved seam is immediately in 
front of each arm, and long tabs, with shirrs just below their throat 
edges, complete its outlines. Laces, ruches of the goods, fringes, 
passementeries, ruffles of embroidery, etc., will be chosen to trim it. 
Knote and ends of ribbon add to its coquettish prettiness; and in 
black, white, écru or gray, it may be worn with dresses of any and 
every fashionable color or texture. 

Lapigs’ Porxtep SHouLpER-CaPe.—This garment is fitted with two 
.. darts on each shoulder, and is generally made of net for covering with 
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Figure No. 1.—Lap1ks’ CostuMe. 
(For Description see Page 61.) 


lace. It is a prevailing fancy of the season, and is seen in both black 
and white laces, which may be beaded or plain, as preferred. 

Lanres’ Basque.—A stylish design for a basque is welcome at all 
times, and one is just published. It has two points at both the front 
and back, those at the latter being underlaid with deeper added ones. 
It has effective bust darts and under-arm seams, and center and 
side-form seams. A sailor collar with extra lapels in front, and 
turn-back cuffs having points at the inside seam, complete its outlines. 
The under points may be lincd with contrasting goods to peep out 
slightly from beneath, and the cuffs and collar may be of the same. 
If preferred, the cdges may be piped with the contrasting fabric. 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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This is a pretty model for Spanish webbing made up over ailk or 
-satin, in which event its pots may have ruffles or plaitings of 


lace upon them, and its wrists and shoulders may be finished witn 
the same ornamentation. In thick goods, the edges may be oma. 
mentally stitched, or under-faced and pressed; but beads of mediun 
size are fashionable additions to the edges of the collar, cuffs and 
points, and their effect is very elegant and becoming. 

Lapies’ Dresstnc-Sack.—For lawns, flannels or cashmeres, a nove 
and handsome breakfast or dressing jacket is just issued. It has. 
deep French back, that may have its center seam closed all the way 
down or left open a few inches and trimmed about. Its short fron: 


FieurE No. 2.—Lapres'’ House TotLette. 
(For Description see Page 61.) 


is somewhat more than half-fitted, and is lengthened to the depth of 
the back by the addition of a deep flounce that is joined to it by 8 
cluster of shirrs and is again crossed by shirrs in order to forms 
deep puff. A pointed ornament, folded to suggest a fan, trims '!s 
neck below a ruche. Its sleeves are curved upward at the outer 
seams of the wrists, and are trimmed with lace. The decoration 
described may be simple or expensive, according to the taste of the 
wearer and the fabric of the garment. Woolens, silks, linens and cot 
tons, all demand lace trimmings of some quality or other this seasol. 
Ribbon bows may be added to suit the taste and eye of the possess. 
With a white or contrasting ¢olored, skirt; or-with one of the sa 
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‘olor, it will be a charming morning or toilette jacket. It will also be 
vorn during cool days at home, over dresses that are not of suffi- 
‘ient thickness alone. 

Lapses’ Wacxinc Sxrrt.—An attractively over-draped skirt, that 
1angs satisfactorily by reason of its nicely gored seams and hip 
larts, is among the attractions of the month. Nor will this hand- 
ome model remain merely a Summer garment, because it has quali- 
ies and elegancies of arrangement that adapt it to fabrics of all 
easons. Its back-breadth is gathered to the belt and shirred across 
velow, while its attached back-drapery is plaited at the top and 
cracefully arranged in drooping folds. Panels of contrasting goods 
we added to the sides 
»0th beneath and above 
he front-drapery, which 
s attached to the front- 
rore under a line of side- 
ylaiting and a band of the 
lecorative material. Be- 
‘ween the side panels, 
»oth before and behind, 
he skirt may be trimmed 
with side-plaiting — sur- 
nounted by the contrast- 
ng goods. The loose front 
»dges of the panels are held 
i position by ornamental 
buttons; and ribbons, with 
long, drooping ends, are 
fashionable and _ pretty 
upon the sides. The 
double-pointed —_ basque- 
model published __ this 
month will be a most 
attractive garment to ac- 
company this skirt. For 
thick or thin materials, or 
for silk or woolen goods 
combined, the model is 
both novel and handsome 
—two qualities that will 
give it a prolonged favor- 
itism. 

Lapies’ Prnarorge.—A SS ee Ee ty, 
dressy garment, that may YY eye ae ee” Dik 
be worn with pretty effect bee’ : ti 
in one's parlor or garden, 
or upon a verandah on 
warm days, is much cross- 
wrinkled and is tied about 
the figure at the back of 
the dress skirt by its own 
corners. The gathers at 
the belt-line and top of its 
front give the effect of a 
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der straps that end at the 235 
belt-line beneath the fast- 
ening. This pinafore may 

ye made of three gingham 
kerchiefs, two of which are 
joined together to form the 
front, while the remaining 
one is cut into two equal 
parts at angles, and has its 
bias sides attached to 
the outer straight edges 
of the apron and its cor- 
hers tied together at the 
back. Ginghams or other 
goods purchased by the 
yard may be cut by the 
model into the same novel 
and pretty outlines. India 
silks, Swiss, cross-barred mulls, prints and cashmeres will be chosen 
for this useful and novel addition to a lady’s dress. 

Lavres’ Hoop.—A warm head-covering for cool evenings, for sea- 
travel, and also for invalids when driving, has not hitherto had too 
much taste and attention expended upon its design and completion. 

Usually, if hoods have been pretty, they have also been practically 
almost useless. This new model is for silk, cashmere or flannel, and 
has a large cape with tab ends to be tied together with ribbons. A 
coronet front, to be trimmed with plaitings, ruches or laces, adds to 
its elegance and becomingness. A border of the trimming may sur- 
round the face, and a knot of ribbon may be added to it. Another 
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FIGuRE No. 3,—LapIEs) TOILETTE, 
(For Description see Page 62.) 


ribbon at the back of the neck forms the drawing-strmg that adjusts 
the hood. A wadded lining of silk or satin completes the garment 
in a lady-like and luxurious manner, 


FASHIONS FOR MISSES. \ 

The miss, because of her increasing height, and becanse of her 
activity, is more likely than the grown lady to’ require ynexpected 
additions to her toilette. She also will be glad to know that two 
novel designs for her dresses are published. Both of them are 
adapted to matertals which 
are suited to the sultriness 
of dog-days, and yet they 
are equally appropriate 
and pretty for autumnal 
fabrics, and, therefore, 
their uses will extend far 
beyond the present season, 

Misses’ Costumes.— 
Both the new dress-models 
for the miss are cut in 
Princess fashion, and yet 
they are not in the least 
alike. One has an inserted 
plastron-front, and _ the 
edges of the opening left 
for its admission are faced 
and folded back to form 
revers both above and be- 
low the waist-line. This 
garment is fastened at the 
back; and the opening 
edges are finely curved, 
and so also are the side- 
form seams, all of them 
extending but a little way 
below the waist-line, leav- 
ing the fabric below to 
be folded under in broad 
plaits. The dress has bust 
and under-arm darts, and 
effective under-arm seams. 
A sailor collar completes 
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are faced to harmonize 
with the style of the dress. 
It has side or hip pockets, 
from under which com- 
mence two revers that 
reach to the bottom of 
the dress, broadening as 
tkey approach their ter- 
mination. This is a 
charming device for two 
varieties of goods, whether 
of silks, woolens or cot- 
tons; and ribbons, tied in 
front across the waist-line 
and also at the lower part 
of the closing behind, or 
perhaps elsewhere, are 
fashionable and dainty. 
The other model closes 
in front, and is especially 
po for white or colored 
awns, cambrics, muslins, 
Summer woolens, foulards, 
ete., to trim with ruffles 
that are lace-edged or 
simply hemmed. It is 
fitted by bust and under- 
arm darts, and upon its 
center and side-back scams 
are cut extra widths to fold into two box-plaits. From under 
these plaits extends an over-drapery, which is gathered at the ends 
and is arranged in upturning folds. A narrow band is about the 
neck, and a deep, trimmed collar is added for removal at pleasure. 
The sleeves are finished in harmony with its general style. The shape 
is so simple and so easily arranged, and yet so pretty when com- 
pleted, taat the model will be a favorite for a long time to come. 
Misses’ KnickERBOCKER Drawers.—A superior model for drawers 
that button at the sides, is publishéd this month. It will be much 
liked later in the season for flannels, when it may be trimmed with 
button-holed and scolloped ruffles, or with poimts-worked with fade- 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


less crewels or silk or linen flosses. When cottons are used, a tiny 
flounce of Hamburg or linen lace, or a ruffle of the goods, will trim 
them handsomely, and the band may bein the style of the trimming 
material. The shape is comfortable, yet very simple; and the drawers 
are easily made. 


ae FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


The youngest of ladies has lately been supplied with many pretty 
models for her dresses; and yet, like her elders, she too has a couple 
of new costume-designs that are novel, seasonable and charming. 
Both of them are appro- 
priate for any goods suit- 
able to the age of the little 
woman, and both styles 
will be as good for her 
autumnal attire as for 
wear during this, the last 
month of Summer. 

Grats’ Costumrs.—The 
first to mention of the two 
pretty dress-models has a 
sack front that closes with 
buttons, and a cluster of 
shirrings at the waist-line 
ornaments it and adjusts 
it somewhat to the shape 
of the figure. The part 
below the shirrings may 
be laid in side-plaits and 
pressed. The short back 
has finely curved seams 
and is lengthened to a 
proper depth by a piece 
that is shirrred at its top. 
The fronts extend around 
to this added part, and 
large patch-pockets are 
fastened upon them. The 
tops of the pockets are 
turned over for laps that 
partly conceal ribbon ties, 
which also pass under the 
front-shirrs and are knot- 
ted infront. Lined pieces 
of ornamental goods, con- 
trasting with the costume, 
pass over the shoulders 
and have their inner edges 
folded over to form novel 
and becoming revers. The 
wrists are ornamented to 
correspond. A tiny band 
finishes the throat, and, 
altogether, the model 
possesses attractions that 
adapt it to either thick or 
thin materials. 

The other  costume- 
modei would have been 
called a charming frock 
some twenty years ago, 
It has a Spencer waist at- 
tached to a belt, to which 
a nicely shaped, gored 
skirt is also joined by a 
seam. In the latter is 
sewed an oval apron-front, 
that is fitted by darts to 
the hips and is drawn up 
to the center of the back 
and fastened beneath a 
handsome bow of the 
goods or of ribbon. <A deep, yoke-like collar is added to the neck, 
and all the edges may be ornamented to suit the taste. Ruffles, 
plaitings, fatter Hatntacies or a combination of trimmings may com- 
plete it, according to its fabric. For prints, mulls, cashmeres or 
foulards, it is a charming design for a girl's costume. 

Giris’ Coats.—Two of the most attractive designs of the year 
are for girls’ coats. Both of them may be of cloth or cambric, linen 
or velvet, Surah, satin or nankeen, or of any dress goods suited to 
the ages of their wearers. On a warm day the little lassie may take 
her promenade in her skirt and without a waist, if she wear either 
of these stylish garments, provided, of course, they be made of 
Summer fabrics. One of them has a long, double-breasted and nar- 
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Figure No. 4.—LAaAprEes’ CostuME. 
(For Description see Page 62.) 


row sack-front. Its back is beautifully curved to the outline of the 
figure by three seams, and is completed in depth by an inserted kilt 
surmounted by a pair of coat-line buttons. The center of its front is 
square at the lower edge, and its sides curve away to a much greater 
depth. A large collar and cuffs of lace give the garment a medizva- 
appearance and suggest that its style once belonged to little pmn- 
cesses. It will be very popular later in the season. 

The other coat- model is a half-fitted sack, with three curved seams 
from the shoulders to its lower edge at the back. Its lower front 
edges are curved, and it has side-pockets, across the top of which 
are arranged pieces of the goods or of a contrasting fabric, that tie 
over the front in a pretty 
knot. It has a standing 
collar, and a collar that 
turns over and continues 
downward in revers fash- 
ion to the ties just men- 
tioned. These accessories 
afford an opportunity for 
pretty contrasts in color 
or material. Laces, em- 
broidery or Hamburg edg- 
ings are charming trim- 
mings for such a garment 
The model will be another 
one of those which will 
live through the Autumn 
and be used for heavier 
goods, To trim with fur, 
plush or feathered bands, 
no design can be more sat- 
isfactory or more easily 
managed by the non-pro- 
fessional dressmaker. If 
of dress goods, it may bx 
lined, or a warm jacket 
may be worn beneath it. 

Girts’ Pinarore,—The 
pinafore was once consid- 
ered an article of use only; 
but its modern fitness of 
form and finish has ele- 
vated it among best occa- 
sions, while the garment 
retains at the same time 
all its practicalities. Its 
lastest model is one of its 
prettiest. It has a low, 
square neck, with arms- 
eyes that extend down to 
its belt or sash. The front 
is in sack shape, and _ the 
back has a box-plait laid its 
whole depth and prettily 
draped under a ribbon.bow 
below the waist-line. The 
latter is ornamented by a 
sash with short ends, hot 
are tied at the right side- 
back. The front is crossed 
above its lower edge by a 
ribbon, which is fastened 
down under applied Mar- 
guerites of Berlin wool or 
silk floss. An upright mb- 
bon at the center of the 
front, with a tiny bow 
at both top and bottom, 
is also ornamented with 
Marguerites. This pina- 
fore is for festival days, 
and for happy occasions 
generally; but it may be 
less ornamentally finished, and still be very attractive for ordinary 
uses. Its design may properly be called “a happy thought”. 
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FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Pretty and useful devices for little folks’ wear are among the 
things that tax to the uttermost the best model-designers. They 
are, however, unusually successful in their productions for this month. 

HILDREN'S Costumes,—A pretty, shirred dress-model for cottons, 
silks and woolens, is intended for children from two to six years old. 
It has a nicely shaped yoke, the top of) which has a becoming, turn- 
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- largely used for such dresses. 


~ pretty little design for the dresses 
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over collar. Shirred sections are arranged over the front and back 
of the body. To the back is joined a kilt, and the front may be 
decorated with ruffles or plaitings below the shirring. The sleeves 
are easy and may be decorated to harmonize with whatever trims 
the yoke, collar and skirt-front. For white goods, this shape is 
extremely pretty and novel. 

The other dress-model is designed for the use of boys and girls 
from one to nine years old. It closes behind, has a broad collar, and 
is not unlike adeep, easy and graceful blouse. It has shirrings at the 
top and bottom both before and behind, and is deepened to costume 
length by the addition of a kilt. The kilt seam is concealed by a 
sash, that passes about the figure under loops of the goods and has a 
knot both in front and at the back. For woolens or other goods, 
this is an attractive novelty that will be comfortable for wear and 
easy of construction. Those who have not tried flannel for warm 
weather wear are apt to consider it too warm for comfort. In sea- 


sonable qualities, however, it is 


as cool as cambric and far more 
agreeable to wear than the latter 
is when starched. It will be 


CuiLp’s Frocx.—A quaint and 


of children from six months to 
five years old, is low at the neck 
and has short baby-sleeves. Its 
waist has a fan front with shirrs 
at the belt-line; and its attract- 
ive skirt is side-plaited to the 
body by a seam, and has a plain 
space in front. It has a deep 
hem with tucks above, and is a 
retty revival of a dear, old 
ashion. To wear with a sack or 
jacket on cool days, and without 
either of them on warm ones, its 
style will adapt it to the richest 
and plainest goods that children 
are likely to wear. It need have 
little if any ornamentation. 
Curpren’s Prnarores.—There 
are two, sleeveless, low-necked 
models for these useful and 
pretty garments. One of them 
is not unlike a narrow and 
nicely proportioned sack, that 
buttons Val -way down the back. 
Its neck and arms’-eyes may be 
plain or trimmed, and, if desired, 
a bit of lace or embroidery may 
be inserted into its bust. This 
design is intended for children 
from six months to six years old. 
The other pinafore-model is 
intended for small people, from 
half a year to five years old. Its 
low, round neck, its arm-open- 
ings extending to its belt-line, 
and the drawing shirr instead of 
a sash about ita waist, illustrate 
another revival of an old and 
pretty fashion. 


side-backs, and at the lower termimation of‘each side-back seam 
defines a sharp point like that of the front, but which is deepened 
by an extra piece of the same outlines, which is laid under the 
point and fastened flatly to position and also at the under-arm seams 
and the center seam. This extra point is made of brocade and, like 
the upper one, is tipped with a tassel. To harmonize, an underlaid 
lapel-collar completes the neck below the standing collar, but only 
one material is used for it. The sleeve is of the anhaany shape, and 
is completed with a cuff of brocade, with its point at the inside 
seam. If considered desirable, tassels may be added to the front 
points, although they are complete without them. The modal to 
the basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to poly 
six inches, bust measure, and costs ls, or 25 cents. 

The skirt may be made up with sham back-breadth and side-gores, 
but the front-gore should be of either of the three fabrics preferred, 
as it is more or less exposed by the drapery. The upper front cor- 
ners of the larger or festooned 
drapery meet at the center of the 
front-gore; and the lower edge is 
then curved and also drawn 
away by gathers at the back 
edge, and is bordered with 
fringe. The front-gore is made 
of brocaded goods in this in- 
stance, and at the foot it is trim- 
med with two knife-plaitings of 
plain goods, the upper one of 
which is stitched on to form its 
own heading. The striped side- 
sections are both drapery-por- 
tions, and while the lower one is 
plainly completed by a lining or 
under-facing, the upper is bor- 
dered at the lower edge with a 
row of fringe, which also con- 
tinues across the top of the bro- 
caded drapery, thus concealing 
the joining of the latter. The 
back-drapery is also of brocade, 
and is irregularly draped. Its 
lower edge is trimmed with 
fringe, which falls over the 
knife-plaitings of plain goods 
with which the back-breadth is 
trimmed <A facing of plain 
goods may extend above these 
plaitings for a short distance, in 
case it seems necessary or if only 
one or two of the plaitings are 
used. The back-drapery may be 
of striped or plain goods, with a 
trimming band of either of the 
other fabrics, should the brocade 
not be desired. The model to the 
skirt is in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six inches, 
waist measure, and costs ls, 3d. 
or 30 cents. 

The hat is of fine straw, and is 
trimmed with the striped fabric 
and two long, full ostrich-tips, 


Both these style of aprons may : SSO ce” Cees 
be of bleached or unbleached cr. a a 
linens, prints or cambrics, and RR SR NE CA FIGURE iia HOUSE 
may have as little or as much Fiaure No. 5.—Lapres’ Dressine Sack. 


trimming added to them as their 
makers desire. They are pretty 
when perfectly plain, and are 
ever so much easier for the laundress to make dainty and fresh in 


appearance. 
——_* 


Figure No. 1.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 58.) 


Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of basque No. 7669, which is also 
represented in another fabric and with a different finish on page 66 
of this issue; and skirt No. 7673, again shown in another combina- 
tion of fabric and decoration on page 67).—Brocaded, plain and 
striped goods are made up in the stylish costume here represented. 
The plain goods is seen only in plaitings, and the brocade in facings 
and draperies. The basque is very simple in shape, but is no less 
effective and stylish. The front is fitted by two bust darts at each 
side, and closes to a short distance below the waist-line, and is then 
cat away in asharp’point. The back is shaped by a center seam and 


(For Description see Page 68.) 


(For Tlustration see Page 58.) 


Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7674, which is again 


‘illustrated in similar fabric, but with a different finish, on page 


62 of this issue).—The simplicity of this toilette is one of its chief 
attractions. It is made of mull and trimmed with the same, and is 
composed of a basque and a trimmed but undraped skirt. The latter 
is of the prevailing short, round style, with a front-gore, a gore at 
each side and a back-breadth for its components, and is covered 
nearly to the belt with puffs and ruffles of the goods, each ruffle and 
puff gradually narrowing toward the top of the skirt, and each puff 
being separated from the ruffle below it by a line of insertion and 
overhung by the one above it. A sash of soft Surah silk is tied 
about the hips at the top of the upper row of trimming, and its 
ends fall at the left side of the back, after being joined in a large, 
loose knot. The basque, when closed, forms a rounding daa at 
the center of the front, while the back falls in a deeper double point. 
It is fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm,dart at each side of 
the front, and by side!and ‘center back’ portions, which form the 


62 , 


_ double point mentioned; and its lower edge is trimmed with a nar- 
row puff and ruffle of the goods. The sleeve model is of full length, 
but the sleeve is here cut off at the elbow or a little above it and 
finished with a deep ruffle of the mull headed by a puff of the same, 
with a row of insertion at each edge and a tiny ruffle standing 
above the upper line of insertion. A deep collar is simulated with 
a ruffle and puff, with a line of irsertion between them, and a line 
of insertion and a tiny ruffle at the throat. The latter ruffle is a 
portion of the puff, and its gathering thread is concealed by the 
insertion, which also affords a stay or support for the ruffle. This 
decoration may be omitted in favor of any other arrangement pre- 
ferred, or the neck may be cut out in V or Pompadour shape and 
finished in any pretty style harmonizing with the remainder of the 
other decorations on the costume. 

The model to this costume may be developed in Swiss, lawn, silk, 
muslin, tissue, grenadine or any soft, pretty fabric, with very satis- 
factory results, and may be decorated in any manner pleasing to the 
taste. It is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty- 
six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. Such cos- 
tumes, in mull, tarla- 
tan, net or illusion, 
are often made up 
over a tinted lining, 
which may be either 
silk, satin or Silesia. 


> - —_ 


FievRE No. 3.—LA-— 
DIES’ TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see 

Page 59.) 


Figure No. 3.— 
(Consisting of cos- 
tume No. 7660, which 
is again illustrated in 
one fabric and with 
a different finish on 
page 63 of this issue). 
—The toilette which 
this engraving repre- 
sents is charming for 
evening or day wear 
at Summer resorts, or 
for evening wear or - 
festive occasions at 
home. It is composed 
of what might be 
called “ extremes ”’ in 
material, mull and 
brocaded velvet be- 
ing united in its for- 
mation. The skirt has 
a four-gored founda- 
tion cut from mull 
and trimmed and 
draped with the same. 
The gores are over- 
laid with two sections 
of mull, each gathered 
at its lower edge and 
broadly shirred above 
as illustrated. After 
a lace-edged plaiting 
of mull has been set 
on at the foot of the 
skirt, the gathered lower edge of the lower shirred section is sewed 
over its upper edge, and then the shirred portion is so attached that 
a loose, falling puff results. The upper section is applied to corres- 
pond, and its shirring extends to the belt. The back-drapery con- 
sists of two sections, each bordered with lace and the two arranged 
to fall in points near the center. 

The waist is cut from brocaded velvet of any color preferred, and 
is fitted by a single bust dart at each side of the center, under-arm 
gores and side-back and central portions. The fronts furm short double 
points, while the back falls in a coat-tail outline, with an under box- 
plait to relieve it from perfect plainness. The sleeves are made of 
mull, shirred lengthwise and then shaped by the model. They are cut 
of “three-quarters” length, and eachis completed by a frill of lace 
headed by aruching of the same in a narrower width. The model 
is provided with a line of perforations by which the waist may be 
cut out or trimmed to form a Pompadour. It is here cut out, and 
the space is filled in with mull, which is shirred about the throat and 
~ . edges outlined with a ruching of lace. Pearl buttons close 

e front, 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 63.) 


THE DELINEATOR. 


Satin, either plain or brocaded, will also be usedin making the 
body portion to the costume, when thin fabrics, such as mull, Swiss, 
etc., are used for the skirt. In French bunting, nun’s-vailing, barege, 
grenadine, etc., the costume may be all of one material. The mode! 
to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


—___—_______ 


FiagurRE No. 4.~ LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For lllustration see Page 60.) 


Figure No. 4.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7659, which is again 
illustrated in another fabric and with a different decoration on page 
64 of this issue; and skirt No. 7267, seen without trimming on its 
pattern).—The simplicity of this toilette is one of its chief recom- 
mendations, and its stylishness and gracefulness are two others 
which will recommend its development in any material made up into 
costumes for general wear. The skirt is of the prevailing style, and 
is cut from plain satin and most fashionably trimmed with a ruching 
of the same. It ha: 
a front-gore, a gore 
at each side and a 
single back-breadth. 
although an extra 
breadth may be add- 
ed in case the fullness 
be deemed _ insufi- 
cient. The ruching 
is about an eighth of 
a yard wide when 
ready to be laid in 
plaits, and is prepared 
by either narrowly 
hemming each erge, 
or by cutting the strip 
a quarter of a yard 
wide and __ turning 
under each side so as 
to make the ruching 
double. This latter 

lan does away with 

emming, and _ is 
quite necessary where 
there is a right and a 
a wrong side to the 
goods, unless a con- 
trasting lining is de- 
sired, in which case 
the lining is cut a 
little wider than the 
outside, so as to per- 
mit its edges, after 
being cut through 
the center, to lap a 
little at the middle of 
the outside when the 
lining is joined and 


turned underneath. 
The strip is laid in 
double _ box-plaits 
674 with no spaces, and 
Drak Vieid is stitched on through 


the middle, the plaits 

then falling loosely 

over. This is one 
, of the prettiest trim- 
mings at present used, but ruffles or plaitings may take its place, if 
preferred. The model is suitable for any fabric employed for skirts, 
and is in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist 
measure ; while its price is 1s. or 25 cents. 

The polonaise is made of brocaded satin, and is very neatly fitted 
by two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, 
and by side-back seams and a center seam. The back edge of the 
front skirt, below the curve of the che has an extra width cut on, 
which is closely shirred to produce a frill and is then fastened over the 
front edge of the back skirt, which latter is draped by upward-turning 
plaits. The front closes about half-way down with button-holes 
and buttons, below which the hems are drawn apart by the draping 
and tying-tapes so as to fall in deep points. The back has an extra 
width below the waist-line of each seam, which is folded under in 

laits to produce a pretty series of folds that are gracefully broken 
by an under-draping tape, The corners are square, and fall naturally 
and easily below the draping. All the drapery edges are plainly 
hemmed, but they may be made more elaborate by the addition of 
fringe or lace, if desiredby The ‘sleeves: are_in coat shape and are 


dale 


} 
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sorts of 
sian, 
of pale-blue or rose- 
tinted 
soft. woolens, to wear 
with white, cream- 
colored 
skirts. 
by a single bust dart 
at each side of the 
closing, and has un- 
der-arm gores and 
wide 
front and under-arm 
gores extend but a 
short distance over 
the 
then lengthened by 
a side skirt, which 
is shirred where it 
is joined on and is 
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completed with cuff-facings of satin. The polonaise may be turned 
in at the neck and worn with a lace fichu or acloud of illusion crossed 
over the breast, so as to make a dressy and suitable toilette for home 
wear or an evening at some informal gathering. The model to the 
polonaise is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure; and its price is ls. 3d. or 30 cents, 


—-_—_ _ > _— 


Figure No. 5.—LADIES’ DRESSING SACK, 
(For Illustration see Page 61.) 


Ficure No. 5.—(Consisting of dressing sack No. 7675, which is again 
showvn in another material and with different decorations on page 65, 
and which may be worn with the skirt of any costume, should a separ- 
ate skirt not be made to specially wear with it)—The sack which this 
engraving so handsomely illustrates may be made of-flannel, camel’s- 
hair, bunting or cambric, as preferred, and will be trimmed with all 
retty laces, ranging through torchon, Valenciennes, Rus- 
As a rule, it will be made 


ish-point, Languedoc and Spanish. 


raw silks or 


or. black 


It is fitted 


backs. ‘The 


hips and are 


also shirred a little 
below, so that a deep 
puff and ruffle are the 


result. The center- Deepens: i ay 
back seam is left open sr} tee eae ge tig. ; 

nearly to the waist- | 

line, and all the lower 

edges are neatly 


hemmed or _ under- 
faced to simulate a 
hem. The lower 
edges are frequently 
trimmed with lace, 
which is sewed 
plainly to the side 
skirt, but is fulled on 
in the usual manner 
across the back. In 
making the sleeve, it 
may be regulated in 
length to suit the 
taste, as in the model 
it is of full length. 
It is here of three- 
quarter length, and is 
left open a little way 
up at the outside 
seam. It is trimmed —— 
with a row of lace set on under a folded band of ribbon, which 
terminates at the top of the slash in a bow-knot. The collar is of 
silk, and at the front and sides is shaped and fitted to the neck in 
a pretty manner, ) 
plaited to fit the neck and shoulders. _ It is bordered with lace before 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 64.) 


ent decoration, at Ladies’ figure No. 2 on page 58).—For grenadin 
lawn, plain or dotted Swiss, or any thin Summer goods, this costume 
is one of the leading modes. It consists of a skirt and basque, and 
in this instance is made of lawn and trimmed with ruffles of the 
same edged with lace. The skirt is shaped with unusual care, as it 
is to have no drapery. It consists of u front-gore, a gore for each 
side and a back-breadth; and the latter is slashed through the center 
for some distance for a placket-opening and.gathéred at each side of 
it, while the gores have all unnecessary fullness removed from the 
top by darts. It is sewed to a belt, and is trimmed from within a 
few inches below the latter to the bottom with gathered ruffles set 
on with only a slight fullness and bordered at their lower edges 
with Italian lace. The ruffles may decrease slightly in width toward 
the top, and the effect of the arrangement is delightfully cool and 
airy. A pair of tapes, sewed under the side seams and tied together, 
are the only means employed to retain the fullness of the skirt in 
position at the back. 
The basque is not elaborate; but fatcords stylishly with the skirt. 
It turns under in straight hems at th¢e_closing and-forms a deep point 
at the center of the 


back, curving quite 
short over. the hips. 
There are two bust 
“darts and-an under- 
arm dart in each side 
of the front, and side- 
backs and a. center 
seam at the, back; 
and theseMfit the gar- 
ment. in the most 
graceful and* becom- 
ing manner. ‘ Upon 
~~the_ lower edge. is a 
lace-trimmed — rufile, 
which is partly ¢on- 
cealed on the front 
by plaited ribbon 
ties, that are inserted 
in the under-arm dart 
seams just above tle 
ruffle and tied at the 
extremity of the clos- 
ing in a handsome, 
drooping bow. The 
sleeve ig in coat 
shape, with only a 
dart seam at the out- 
sice. It 
length, but is perfo- 
rated to show where 
it may be cut off in 
elbow style, as repre- 
sented in the present 
instance. A wide 
ruffle, sloped off some- 
what toward the in- 
side of the arm, is 
sewed to the lower 
edge, and above it is a 
narrower ruffle,sewed 
on to form its own 
heading. Both are 
edged with lace. A 
standing collar com- 
we pletes the neck. 
A very stylish-and becoming portion of the costume is the little 
cape which falls about the shoulders. It is all in one piece, its front 
edges-béing bias and turned under for hems, while the back deepens 
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At the back it falls in a deep point, after-being~~a little toward the center, producing a very symmetrical outline. 


Graduated ruffles, edged with lace to correspond with the other 


the plaits are made, and the neck is finished by a crépe lisseruching, parts of the costume, cover the entire cape; and a double ruffle 


which meets under a bow of ribbon. Moderately wide ribbons are 
fastened at the upper back corners of the side-skirt portions and are 
then tied over the front in a double bow-knot. The front closes 
with button-holes and buttons, but may fasten with hooks and loops 
under bows of ribbon. 

The model to the sack is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. or 25 cents. 


a 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Dlustrations sce Page 62.) 
No. 7674.—(Also illustrated in similar material, but with differ- 


stands about the neck, affording a pretty finish. A bow of ribbon 
conceals the hook and eye used in par ed it at the throat. 

As suggested at the beginning of this description, thin Summer 
goods of all kinds make up beautifully in this way. Three deep 
ruffles or kilt-plaitings may take the place of the narrow ruffles used 
in the present instance, and the basque and cape may be ornamented 
with ribbons and lace frills alone, if preferred. Made of thin Sum- 
mer flannel, large-plaided or striped Madras-cloth, with only a single 
deep plaiting or ruffle about the bottom of the skirt, and braid or 
stitching upon the cape and basque, it will prove a light, convenient 
and stylish picnic or tramping suit for wear among the mountains. 
This model will often, be selécted for \suits;made of awning or 
ticking cloth, or ‘of flannel or homespin. ~ The materials and 


front and two at the — 


is of full ° 


at. 


64 
 # 
modes of finish selected determine the uses and times of wearing. 
We have pattern No. 7674 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty - 
* eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the costume for a 
lady of medium size, will require eight yards and one-eighth of 
material twenty-two inches wide, or five yards and seven-eighths 
thirty-six inches wide, or four yards forty-eight inches wide. Ptiee 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 63.) 


No. 7660.—(Also illustrated in different materials and with more 
elaborate decorations at Ladies’ figure No.3 on page 59 ),—Plain 
dress goods of medium texture are represented in this stylish cos- 
tume; and the decorations, which, outside of the shirring, are very 
simple, are composed of the same and lace. The skirt is of walking 
length and is composed of a gore for the front, one for each side and 
a back-breadth, the gores being fitted by darts and the breadth 
being gathered at the 
top. Before the gores 
are joined to the back, 
they are overlaid with 
the drapery, which 
consists of two sec- 
tions arranged as fol- 
lows: The upper one 
is the deeper, and is 
conformed to the 
shape of the gores 
by crosswise shirrings 
inserted a little less 
than half an inch 
apart from the top to 
nearly half a yard 
below. The lower 
edge of the drapery 
is then gathered and 
sewed upon the skirt, 
so as to form a puff e\ Ws 
at the knees. The Y Qua 
lower drapery is S SS 
shirred in the same 
manner as the upper WS 
one for about a quar- WS 
ter of a yard at the 
top, and its upper 
edge is concealed by 
the lower gathering 
of the latter. Its 
lower edge is gather- 
ed to form a similar 
puff and is sewed 
upon the skirt a few 
inches from the bot- 
tom. There is a cas- 
ing sewed to the 
back-breadth, through 
which tapes are run to 
draw the fullness into 
its proper position; 
this portion also has 
the drapery arranged 
upon it before the 
side seams are closed. 
The back-drapery comprises two narrow breadths, one of which is 
considerably longer than the other. Both of them are gathered to the 
same dimensions as the back-breadth at the top, and each one is 
raised at its right side by four upturning plaits, so that, instead of 
the original square outline, the lower portion of each falls in a deep 
point. The shorter drapery falls over the longer, and they are sewed 
with the back-breadth of the skirt to the gores. Three pairs of tapes 
or elastic straps are sewed under the back, to hold it as closely to 
the figure as grace and Fashion require. A belt is now sewed to 
the skirt, and the trimming is next applied. The latter consists of a 
side-plaiting stitched on the bottom of the skirt to form its own 
heading, and a row of lace arranged upon the lower edge of each 
back-drapery portion. 

The basque is nicely calculated to display the shirring, which is 
one of the chief features of the skirt, being curved high over the hips 
and flaring into two points below the closing. The front edges are 
folded underneath for hems, and in each side there is a deep bust 
dart. Under-arm gores, side-backs and a center seam complete the 
adjustment, the side-back gores being lengthened to the same depth 
as the back, which falls in square coat shape. The center seam is 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


TRE DELINEATOR: 


discontinued a little below the waist-line, and the fullness at its 
extremity is laid in an under box-plait, giving an easy spring to the 
back. The sleeve may be in either full-length or elbow style, accerd- 
ing to the preferences of the wearer or the uses of the costume 
The pattern reaches to the wrist, and is perforated to show the * 
outline of the elbow style. It is illustrated in both ways, the full 
length sleeve being finished with a round cuff-facing of the material 
ornamented upon the upper side with two buttons. The elbow 
sleeve is trimmed with a shirred ruching of the material and a frill 
of lace. The basque is cut high at the neck, and may be completed 
with a standing collar; or it may be cut out in Pompadour style, 
according to perforations in the pattern; or the Pompadour may be 
only outlined with falling and standing frills of lace, as represented. 

The engravings display two views of the garment in differen: 
materials and with different kinds of lace for decoration, and this 
circumstance furnishes a hint of its adaptability to all varieties of 
suit goods. The model is one that will be popular for all kinds 
of fabrics, from velvets’and satins to cashmeres and serges. On 
the selection of the material depends the use of the costume, its 
mode of construction 
being as appropriate 
for dancing and fall- 
dress occasions as for 
shopping or walking. 
For lawns, mulls. 
crépes, and other thin 
textures adapted to 
dressy Wear, a more 
charming design 
could not be devised. 
Nun’s-vailing and 
satin constitute one 
of the most fashion- 
able combinations of 
the season, and _ its 
beauty is fully devel- 
oped by the use of 
this inodel. Laces are 
the most fashionable 
garnitures for al:nost 
all kinds of thin goods. 
They may be beaded 
or plain, according to 
the fancy. 

We have pattem 
No. 7660 in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, _ bust 
measure. Of material 
twenty-two — inches 
wide, eleven yards 
and a-fourth are 
needed in making 
the costume for 4 
lady of medium size. 
If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be 
chosen, five yards 
and an-eighth will 
prove sufficient. It 
will also require three 
yards and a-fourth of 
foundation material 
thirty-six inches wide 
Price of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 
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for the gores and back-breadth. 


cents, 
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LADIES’ POLONAISE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7659.—(Also illustrated in different material and with other 
decorations at Ladies’ figure No. 4 on page 60 of this issue).—The 
polonaise still remains a favorite, not alone for its convenience but 
also for its grace and stylishness. The model here pictured is 
particularly adapted to Summer fabrics, but is none the less desir- 
able for heavier materials. Suit goods of a seasonable quality are 
represented in the present instance, and the trimming consists of | 
striped, watered silk and ribbon bows. The fronts are folded under, 
in straight hems at the closing and are united from the throat to 
soire distance below the waist-line with button-holes and buttons. | 
There are two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side, | 
and the back is fitted by side-back seams and a center seam; all 
three of which terminate a short distance; below the waist-line, the 
extra widths at their terminations ‘being folded underneath so as to 
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‘orm two box-plaits on the outside. 
lightly toward the bottom, and is raised by two downward-turning 
jlaits at each side. There are extensions cut upon the back edges 
of the fronts. which are elegantly draped by lengthwise shirrings 
wranged a little more than a quarter of an inch apart, the outside 
‘ow being about an inch 
and a quarter from the 
edge and forming a ruffled 
finish. The shirred por- 
tions are then lapped over 
the back and sewed to it 
at every line of gathers, 
and by this process the 
fronts are drawn apart in 
V outline below the clos- 
ing. An elastic strap is 
sewed across the back 
above the plaits ‘in the 
side edges, and a tape is 
fastened at one end to the 
plaits below the waist-line 
and at the other to the 
drapery quite low down, 
being also tacked a few 
inches above the lower 
extremity. The sleeve is 
in coat shape and has only 
a dart seam at the outside 
of the arm. It is com- 
pleted at the wrist with a 
round cuff-facing of wa- 
tered silk. A high, stand- 
ing collar finishes the neck. 
Wide bands of silk border 
all the edges of the drap- 
ery, continuing up the 
fronts to the shoulders; 
aud bows of watered rib- 
bon fall from the extremi- 
ties of the shirrings. 

A polonaise of this style, 
intended for wear with a 

black satin skirt having a 
shirred front, is made of 
cream-colored lace bunt- 
ing, and has its edges 
trimmed with creamy Languedoc lace. Another polonaise is made 
of nun's-vailing and is trimmed with silk fringe and /lots of satin 
ribbon, Any material in use for basques or costumes is suitable for 
polonaises, and the latter are equally fashionable whether worn with 
skirts of the same or con- 
trasting fabrics. 

We ‘have pattern No. 
7659 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. If ial 
twenty-two inches wide 

_ be ‘selected for the con- 

j struction of the polonaise, 
eight yards and an-eighth 
will be needed in making 
it for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, three 
yards and three-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 


LADIES’ MANTILLA. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


_No. 7661.—Though the 
ferent styles of ladies’ 
Wraps already displayed 
are numerous and varied 
the model here illustrated 
Will still be universally 
Welcomed, so elegant is its 
adjustment and so exquisite the grace of its outlines, the judicious 
application of shirring upon the sRouider and in the front assisting 
materially in producing the desired effect. The mantilla is here rep- 
resented as made of Sicilienne, its decorative accessories consisting 
of lace and passementerie, There is a seam through the center of 
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The back-drapery is sloped off 


LADIES’ MANTILLA. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


LADIES’ DRESSING SACK. 
(For Description see Page 66.) 
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the back, and another in front of the arm, which latter joins the back 
and front of the garment, the remainder of the adjustment being 
performed by means of the shirring. The back descends with 
a round, cape-like effect almost to the waist-line, while the fronts 
fall in long, square-cornered tabs, and are turned under in broad, 
straight hems and closed 
over the bust as far as the 
waist-line with concealed 
hooks and loops. The 
shirring applied to the 
fronts produces a graceful 
fullness in the upper part 
of the tab-portions, which 
becomes less and less pro- 
nounced as it descends, un- 
til, at a short distance from 
the bottom, it loses itself 
and allows the lower parts 
of the tabs to fall flatly. 
The shirring in the back 
produces sufficient fullness 
over the shoulder to make 
the garment>comfortable 
to the wearer, at the same 
time enabling her to move 
her arm freely. The neck 
is prettily finishédwith a 
band of passementerie.be- 
tween a standing and a 
falling frill of lace, long 
loops and ends of ribbon 
being epplied at the center 
of the back, concealing the 
center seam in their de- 
scent. A band of passe- 
menterie, between a stand- 
ing and a falling frill of 
lace, is also applied to the 
back edge of the tabs and 
continued around the tab 
and back a short distance 
from the bottom, that part 
of the back below it being 
covered with two falling 
lace frills, and that of the 
tub with three. The dec- 
orations are completedby arranging a cascade of lace down the 
closing edges, and-taeking loops and ends. of ribbon at the termina- 
tion of the shirring in front. 

Such aWrapis this may be made of silk, satin, cashmere, camel’s- 
hair or any material suit- 
able for the season, and 
worn with a dress of any 
color. The manner of 
trimming adopted in the 
present instance will be 
followed by many, but, if 
preferred, the wrap may be 
handsomely finished with 
silk, grass or jet fringe and 
passementerie galloon. Of 
course, if the garment be 
made to match a particu- 
lar costume, it will be 
trimmed to accord with 
the remainder of the suit. 
Wraps of grenadine or lace 
net, made up over Surah 
or satin foundations, are 
now included among the 
necessary elegancies for 
Summer and Autumn 
wardrobes. And = quite 
properly so, for both at sea 
and on land there are many 
times during the season 
when a sudden change in 
the atmosphere renders 
their use ndciable 

We have pattern No. 
7661 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Of material twenty-two inches wide, three yards 
and a-half are needed in making the mantilla for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, one yard and 


Bark View. 


three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 7d! or 15 cents. 
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LADIES’ DRESSING SACK. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 65.) 


No. 7675.—(Also illustrated in different material and with a 
change of trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 61).—A model 
for a dressing sack, that is very novel and graceful in appearance, is 
here represented. It is made of cashmere and, like many of the 
most fashionable modes, is ren- 
dered particularly effective by 
the introduction of _ shirring. 
Straight hems are folded upon 
the closing edges, and a bust 
dart is taken up in each side of 
the front. The remainder of the 
adjustment is accomplished by 
means of side-backs and a curved 
center seam. The back is cut 
the full depth of the garment; 
and the side-backs and fronts are 
extended to the same depth by 
the addition of a gathered skirt- 
section, which is sewed to each 
side. This skirt section is shirred 
across three times at the top and 
three times a little less than half- 
way from the bottom, and its 
front edge is turned under for a 
hem corresponding with that of "9669 
the body portion, while the back 
edge sews to the back proper. ; 
These shirrings are only full Front View. 
enough to be graceful and are 
stayed by tapes sewed under 


them. The center seam is dis- LaDIEs’ BASQUE. . 
continued a short distance below - (For Description see this Page.) 


the waist-line, and extensions 

wide enough for hems are al- 

lowed upon the edges and folded underneath. Lace, arranged in 
cascades, borders the edges of the opening and conceals the but- 
tons and button-holes used in closing; and a full ruffle of the same 
trims the bottom of the sack quite prettily. Dainty mbbon bows 
are fastened upon the seams, just back of the upper shirrings 
in the added skirts. The sleeve is in coat shape and is of full 
length in the model, but is here represented as being considerably 
shorter and having a curved outline toward the outside seam, 
this outline being indicated by 
perforations in the pattern. A 
frill of lace is the only decoration. 
A very handsome, hood-like or- 
nament is sewed to the neck. It 
is composed of a single section, 
quite deep and pointed at the 
center of the back, where it is 
laid in six side-plaits turning to- 
ward the center and flaring out 
in fan shape toward the bottom. 
It curves quite narrowly in front 
of the shoulders and deepens 
again slightly toward the closing. 
It is trimmed with lace and is 
sewed to the neck in the same 
seam with a straight band, which 
is entirely concealed by a stand- 
ing ruff of lace. 

This sack, though négligé in 
purpose, is elegant and becoming 
in effect, and may be worn with 
a trimmed white or colored pet- 
ticoat, with a wrapper or with a 
dress skirt. Linens, lawns, cash- 
meres, wash-silks, gingham, 
prints and all similar fabrics 
make up aatisfactorily in this 
way, and may be trimmed with 
wash laces, black French laces, 
bands or ruffes. Wash silks are 


much admired for nice sacks, but (For Description see this Page.) 


they are not superior to Turkish 
fabrics, woolen or Canton flannels for every-day wear. Prints, 
piqués and ringhams are advisable for warm weather. 

We have pattern No. 7675 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Four yards and 
a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide will prove sufficient 
to make the garment for a lady of medium size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be selected, two yards and a-fourth will be 


LaDIE® PINAFORE. 


required for the purpose of construction. Price of pattern, la o 


25 cents. 
ee 


LADIES' BASQUE. 
(For lllustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7669,—(Also illustrated in different material and with different 
trimming at Ladies’ figure No. i 


on page 58 of this issue).—Tor | 


only charming and picturesque 
themselves, but are so varied tha 
they are becoming to alms 
any figure, even if it be inclined 
to more than the fashionable de 
gree of stoutness. The mater 
represented in the model is a nice 
quality of brocaded dress good. 
and the facings, pipings and fold 
included in the decorations are 
of plain material. There are two 
bust darts and an under-arm dar 
in each side of the front, and side- 
back gores and a curving center 
seam at the back. Straight hea 
are folded upon the closing edges, 
and button-holes and bronze-ccl- 
ored buttons in shell shape are 
used in closing. The fronts slope 
with a slightly convex outline 
from the bottom of the closing 
aod deepen into a sharp point st 
Back View, each side, curving upward over 
the hip and then deepening agair 
from each under-arm seam to the 
center seam to form a_ similar 
point at each side of the hack 
Beneath the back points are set pieces, which fall in similar out- 
line and increase the depth of the garment becomingly, accord- 
ing with and yet varying the outline from that of the front 
All the edges are piped with plain goods, and just a little above 
each is set a narrow French fold, the arrangement tending to inten- 
sify the beauty of the contrast. The sleeves are in coat shane and 
are beautifully modelled to fit the arm. A cuff of plain goods, deep- 
ening in a slanting outline toward the inside of the arm, completes 
the wrist of each very prettily. 
There is a standing collar of 
plain goods about the neck, and 
below this at the back is a square, 
rolling collar, which broadens 
into lapels upon the bust. From 
under these lapel-portions fall 
other lapels, which extend to the 
closing and give a double effect. 
All kinds of seasonable dress 
goods make up satisfactorily in 
this way. The model, as before 
suggested, is one very generally 
becoming and is adapted to a 
variety of decorations. <A very 
handsome illustration of the 
mode is made of _ tobacco- 
brown bunting; and polka-dot- 
ted brown and gold satin is used 
for the extra points, the facings, 
etc., while the lower edge is fin- 
ished plainly. Small-sized brown 
and gold buttons are used in clos- 
ing the fronts. All the points 
are weighted with bits of lead. 
We have pattern No. 7669 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. Three yards and 
five-eighths of material twenty- 
two inches wide will make the 
basque for a lady of medium aize. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, one yard and seven-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 
1s. or 25 centa. 


~-—___. 
LADIES’ PINAFORE. 
(For Illustrations sce this Page.) 
No. 7662.— Utility and ornamentare, well-combined in the gar 
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outlines of this basque are naj 
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ment here illustrated; and ladies who delight in performing domestic 
and other duties which require their dresses to be protected, will not 
hesitate to don this ingeniously modelled pinafore; for while it 
answers every purpose as a preserver of the clothing, it does so 
without in any way detracting from the personal appearance. It is 
represented in the engravings as being made of bandanna handker- 
chiefs, three of which form the entire garment. The bib portion is 
formed of one of the handkerchiefs, and is slightly gathered at the 
top and stayed underneath. Gathering threads are aiso inserted at 
the waist-line and drawn up to adjust this part of the garment to 
the figure, being stayed underneath by a band of ribbon which 
passes entirely about the waist and ties behind in a bow-knot. 
Another handkerchief comprises the remainder of the front, 
being sewed to the upper part in such a manner as to form a 
large pocket in each side, the convenience of which will be fully 
appreciated by all who have occasion to wear a garment of this 
description. The third handkerchief is cut into two pieces, which 
are used to form the backs. The bias edge of each is sewed to the 
front from the waist to the bottom. When the apron is worn, the 
ends are tied in a knot behind, thus adjusting this portion of the 
pinafore. A band of ribbon in bretelle shape passes over the 
shoulder, starting from the termination of the shirring in the upper 
vdge of the front and being attached at the other end to the waist- 
belt. 
Though the model is here made of handkerchiefs, yet any material 
suitable for aprons may be made 
up after it, with pleasing results ; 
cambric, calico, gingham an ABA Na 
cashmere being especially suit- eh) Se 
able for it. The saine effect as oe 
is shown in the present instance 
may be obtained by using hand- 
kerchief goods, which is sold by 
the yard or square. Braid and 
bands may be used as decora- 
tions, arranged in any manner 
pleasing to the fancy df the 
wearer; or the edges may be 
simply machine-stitched. ‘ NY H 
Pattern No. 7662 is in one size, | WER 
and requires two yards and po Ran. \ 
three-eighths of material either . PS. 
twenty-seven or thirty-six inches 
wide in constructing an apron 
like it. If made of handkerchiefs, 
it will require three that are 
three-fourths of a yard square. 
Price of pattern, 5d. ur 10 cents. 
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LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


_ No, 7673.—(Also illustrated 
in different materials and with 
different trimmings at Ladies’ 
figure No. 1 on page 58).—Two 
materials—plain and _brocaded 
sult goods—are combined in 
this model; and though both are handsome in quality, the beauty of 
the skirt is more dependent on the charming manner in which they 
are united than upon the richness of the texture. The skirt is of the 
fashionable four-gored shape and is fitted smoothly by darts at the 
front and sides, while the back is gathered, after being slashed through 
the center for a placket-opening. Upon the gores are panier-drap- 
erles, whose upper edges are about half a yard from the top. Their 
upper front corners meet at the center of the front-gore, but below 
this they flare stylishly, being drawn apart by two rows of shirring at 
the back edge of each. Their back edges sew in with the side seams, 
and they are each overlapped for about half of their width at the top 
by a plain brocaded section of drapery, which is lined with crinoliae 
to keep it perfectly smooth, and has a dart corresponding with that 
in the side-gore. This section is sewed into the upper portion of the 
aide seam and slightly overlaps the front-gore seam, being fastened 
to position at its front edge under arow of buttons. Between these 
two narrow sections is a wide band of brocade, which surmounts a 
row of plain side-plaiting that falls over the paniers finishing them 
very tastefully. On the side-gores, below the paniers, are similar 
brocaded draperies, lined, sewed on, and ornamented with buttons in 
€ same manner as those at the top, their upper edges being con- 
oealed by the paniers. Between them on the front-gore is a deep 
side-plaiting headed by a wide band of brocade, and on the bottom of 
the back this trimming is repeated. The back-drapery is simply an 
oblong breadth rounded off at the bottom and draped with graceful 
rregularity by two clusters of three upturning plaits at the left side 


Front View. 


LADIES’ WaLKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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and by:five plaits turning downward at the right side. There is a 
placket at the center, and the top is gathered and sewed with the 
skirt to the belt. A pair of tapes, run through a casing sewed across 
the breadth half-way between the top and bottom, are the only means 
requisite to the adjustment of the drapery. A handsome bow 
fastened over the lower cluster of plaits at the left side, and a similar 
bow tacked over the lowest draping plaits at the right side, complete 
the decorations. 

Silk and wool goods, satin and silk, silk and velvet, satin and 
velvet, two varieties of woolen goods, or any two materials that 
contrast, will make up very effectively and stylishly in this way. It 
is best to line the plain draperies with crinoline in order to keep 
them in smooth contrast with the gathered ones. Fringe or lace 
may be applied on the latter, but the former are most effective when 
untrimmed, A very handsome skirt of this style is made of Lincoln- 
green camel’s-hair, with Surah, shading from the same tone to a 
light linden, for the paniers. Surah also forms part of the skirt 
decoration, being applied as a lining to a ruching that is made by 
laying a straight strip about four inches wide in clusters of three 
overlapping plaits, with a space of about an inch between every two 
clusters. It is stitched upon the skirt through the center and is very 
attractive. 

We have pattern No. 7673 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the. skirt for a lady of 
medium size, will require seven yards and five-eighths of plain goods 
and two yards of brocaded mate- 
rial,each twenty-two inches wide. 

"SAIN If goods forty-eight inches wide 
NOs FERN be chosen for its construction, 

Wi AAS three yards and a-fourth of plain 
goods, with one yard of brocade, 
will suffice for the purpose. Price 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ POINTED SHOULDER- 
CAPE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 68.) 


No. 7677.—Among the most 
dressy accessories of the toilette 
are shoulder capes of the style 
here represented. The model is 
illustrated in two views, one of 
which shows it as made of white 
net covered with Mirecourt 
lace, while the other displays it 
as made of black Brussels net 
covered with Spanish lace. The 
foundation is cut on a lengthwise 
fold of the goods to avoid a seam 
at the center of the back, and its 
front edges are turned under in 
hems, which are consequently 
bias. The cape is pointed at the 
center of the Pont and back, and 
is fitted with the utmost perfec- 
tion by two darts upon each 
shoulder. The outline of the cape 
is carefully followed by the lace, the lower row of which is set upon 
the edge. Each row is headed by a row of similar insertion; and 
the neck of the cape is finished with a binding, which is concealed 
by a ruching formed of two rows-of narrow lace run together and 
gathered at their selvedges. 

Black lace capes are very fashionable with dark dresses, and white 
or cream lace capes with light dresses. Spanish lace is the favorite 
black lace, and is also much admired in white. Point d’ Alengon, Lan- 
guedoc and Breton are also selected for white capes. If the lace be 
deep enough to overlap at the edges, the insertion may be omitted. 
Wide lace is more fashionable than narrow; and both black and white 
laces are enriched by beading, wax and satin beads being used for 
white laces and cut jet for black laces. Such capes are frequently 
made of suit goods and trimmed about the edges with lace or fringe. 

We have pattern No. 7677 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cape for alady 
of medium size, will require one yard of material twenty-two inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen for its construction, 
half a yard will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 
cents. 


Side- Back View. 
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LADIES’ HOOD. 
(For Dlustration see Page 68.) 


No. 7668.—A hood, that, in addition to covering the head, affords 
some protection forthe. neck and shoulders, is*often preferred to 


68 


any other style of chapeau for an evening stroll or a boat-ride, 
because it does away with the necessity for an extra wrap and is 
not affected by moisture, which would injure a hat or bonnet. Such 
a hood is represented in this engraving. It is made of cashmere of 
a pretty tint and daintily trimmed with lace and ribbons. Two 
sections are united in the construction, being joined by a seam at 
the center of the top and sloping off into long, graceful tabs of 
medium width. A few gathers 
are made over the forehead, and 
a few more are taken up a short 
distance back of these, conform- 
ing the front to the shape of the 
head and giving enough fullness 
to prevent the hood from press- 
ing too closely upon the cotfure. 
These gathers give a coronet 
effect, and are stayed by a fitted 

iece sewed on the under side. 

here is @ casing sewed upon 
the lower part of the hood; and 
through it are run ribbon ties, 
which pass through an opening 
left in the seam for the purpose, 
and are drawn up and tied in 
a handsome bow, adjusting the 
hood closely at the neck and giving the part below it the effect of a 
short cape, All the edges are bound with silk and bordered with 


Front View. 
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Spanish lace; and two rows of lace turning backward are arrange 
over the gathers back of the front edge, a bow of ribbon ber. 
tacked at the center, and ribbons crushed in soft folds disposed tx 
tween the backward-turning rows and the border of lace. The ::: 
ends are each laid in plaits upon the breast and crossed under a t-« 
of ribbon, this simple item adding much to the dressiness of the afar 

Elderly ladies will prefer dark tints for this hood, but more yout- 
ful tastes will select light tant. 
with bright or delicate mbbar- 
and creamy laces. Langueu:- 
and Spanish laces are the pr-~ 
ferred varieties. For Sunuu-* 
wear, only the thinnest lining 
will be used for such hoods; tn 
many ladies will pre them 
selves for cold drjves in th 
country by using lady’s-clou. 
flannel or some similar texta:. 
for the outside, lining it warn: 
and finishing the edges with fw 
or some other seasonable decors 
tion. , 

Pattern No. 7668 is in one siz- 
and calls for two yards and three 
eighths of material twenty-twe 
inches wide, or one yard and a-fourth forty-eight inches wide, i: 
making a hood like it. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents, 


Back View. 
LADIES’ PoINTED SHOULDER-CAPE. 
(For Description see Page 67.) 


STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. 


Fieurk No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 69.) 


Ficure No. 1.—(Consisting of costume No. 7658, again illustrated 
in similar material, with different decorations, on page 72 of this is- 
sue).—White costumes are now very fashionable for the strect as 
well as the house, and the one illustrated will : 
be developed in numerous fabrics in pure or 
cream or ivory white. Pure white lawn is 
the material made up in the costume here 
represented, and the decorations consist of 
the goods, Hamburg insertion and ribbon 
bows. The dress is in Princess style, and 
has no drapery at the back. It is fitted at - 
each side of the front by a single bust dart 
and an under-arm dart, while the back is 
shaped in one piece by side and center back 
portions, with extra widths between them. 
These extra widths are folded under in plaits, 
thus producing ample fullness and graceful 
folds. A tablier, gathered at each back edge 
into a short space, is attached to the front 
about where the lower edge of a basque 
would come; and its gathered edges are 
fastened under the folds of the back, and 
bows of ribbon are caught over the upper 
corners, An actual closing of button-holes 
and buttons extends from the neck to the 
top of the drapery, and from this point to 
the bottom of the skirt the hems are in- 
visibly tacked together. Two ruffles of lawn, 
each headed by a line of ingertion, trim the 
bottom of the dress; while one ruffle, with 
a similar heading, decorates the tablier and 
finishes the sleeve. The latter is here shown 
in elbow length, to which it may be cut at 
the discretion of the maker, as the sleeve 
model is of full length. A deep, adjustable 
collar, covered with ruffles and insertion, is 
about the neck and fastens in front under a 
ribbon bow disposed as gracefully as possible. 

Embroidery may take the place of the material in the formation 
of the ruffles, or those represented may be edged with lace. Fine 
Smyrna and Italian laces are most used upon materials that require 
frequent laundering, and Languedoc ia frequently selected for such 
thin goods as are nevcr intimate with soap and water. Swiss 
embroidery and Hamburg are also favorite varieties of ornamenta- 
tion. Sometimes the sleeves will be formed entirely of tucks or 


. 


Laprgs' Hoop. 
(For Description see Page 67.) 


puffing and lace or Hamburg insertion. If very thin materials be 


employed in the formation of the costume, a slip of blue, pink or 
rose-colored Silesia may be worn under it. The bows should then 
match the slip in color. The model to the costume is in eight size: 
for misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 
It is just as appropriate for any colored fabric made up into costumes 
as for white goods, and will be chosen for 
- all sorts of materials and occasions, to 
accord with personal requirements. 
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FIGURE No. 2.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 70.) 


Figure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume 
No. 7655, which is again represented in 3 
reversed combination of similar goods on 
page 71 of this issue)—The dress or cos- 
tume here illustrated is suitable for almost 
any except festive occasions, and is in the 
charming Princess style, with an inserted 
plastron. It is constructed of plain and bro- 
caded suiting, and is fitted with asingle bust 
dart and an under-arm dart at each side, 
and by side-back portions cut in the same 

lece with the back. The latter has curved 

ack edges extending considerably below 

- the waist-line and closing with button-holes 
and buttons. An extra width at the end of 
the closing is folded under in a box-plait, 
while another at the end of the side-back 
seam is turned forward and tacked to posi- 
tion. The front is cut open directly down 
the center, and the edges of the opening 
are turned back in bretelle-revers extending 
from the shoulder to the foot of the skirt. 
These revers are faced and bound with satin, 
and the space between. them is underlaid by 
a plastron, which is also of satin. Two 
simulated or added revers are arranged upon 
each side, and correspond in fabric and finish 
with the bretelle-revers. A similarly finished pocket-lap crosses 
the end of the under-arm dart, and its lower edge in turn conceals the 
tops of the added revers, A deep sailor collar-portion joins the 
neck at each side of the garment, and falls open at the back over 
the closing. It is composed of satin and finished with a binding 
of the same. A narrow band may be added at the neck, although 
none is given in the model. The sleeve isjcompleted with a bound 


~ 


heing of satin, which simulates a deep cuff with reversed point. 


. None of the bindings need be used if a plain finish be preferred. 
‘mn a lawn, muslin, gingham or cambric dress, late or embroidery 
‘ray be employed as ornamentation with a very satisfactory result. 
‘he model to the costume is in eight sizes for misses from eight 
o fifteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. * ’ 
’ The hat is of fine straw, and is faced with velvet'and decorated 
with silk. 
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Ficure No. 3.—GIRLS’ COSTUME, 
(For Llustration see Page 71.) 


~- Fieure No. 3.—(Consisting of costume No. 
‘ustrated in another ma- 
rial and with different 
tecorations on page 73 of 
shis issue; and sun-bon- 
set No. 7648, which 'is 
ahown in a similar mate- 
rial on its pattern).—This 
dainty little costume ‘is 
made of pale pink lawn, 
and is trimmed with Lan- 
guedoc lace and insertion. 
It has a sack front, with a 
cluster of shirring made in 
it a little below the waist- 
line; while the back is 
shaped by side-backs and 
center-portions, the latter 
extending just below the 
waist-line and there join- 
ing a shirred extra width 
that occurs between and 
connects the side-backs. 
A large pocket or skirt 
lap, with its top turned . 
over for an extra lap, 1s 
sewed to the front at each 
side, and is trimmed all 
around with a narrow 
ruffle of lace headed by a 
line of lace insertion. A 
sash of narrow ribbon 
covers the cross seam of 
the back, passes under the 
small lap and then through 
bound openings at the sides 
of each front-shirring, and 
finally ties over the front 
in a pretty bow-knot. The 
bottom of the dress is 
trimmed with a frill of 
wide lace headed by in- 
sertion, and the sleeve has 
a fancy cuff of the goods 
completed with a similar 
narrow decoration, toge- abe 
ther with an additional frill iat 
} about the wrist. The or- Ht 
namentation over the bust, 
shoulders and back is pro- 
duced by two strips of the 
goods (a pattern for which 
comes with the model), 
each bordered with lace 
and insertion and then re- 
versed ax represented, the 
lower corners meeting at 
the center of the front and 
back under bows of ribbon. 
A dainty standing band - 
completes the neck, and button-holes and buttozs close the front its 
full length. Hamburg edging sometimes takes the place of lace upon 
goods of firm texture, but lace is best suited to mull, Swiss, lawn or 
Organdy. Blue, lavender, cream, lemon, rose, drab, beige and écru 
tints, as well as white, will be made up into costumes of this kind 
with charming results, The model to the costume is in seven sizes 
for girls from three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents 
The sun-bonnet is made of piqué and is plainly completed by 
scolloped and button-hole embroidered edges. The ties are of lawn, 
and the crown may also be of lawn, but it is necessary that the 
brim be of piqué or some similar fabric that will be very stiff when 
done up. The model to the sun-bonnet is in three sizes for girls 
om three to nine years of age, and costs 5d. or 10 cents. 
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Figure No. 1.—Mrsses’ Customer, 
(For Description see Page 68.) 
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Figure No. 4.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Iustration see Page 71.) 


Ficure No. 4.—(Consisting of costume No. 7676, again repre- 
sented infigured material, but with different decoration, on page 73 
of this issue; and sun-hat No. 7647, also similarly illustrated on its 
pattern).—This cool and charming little costume is made of figured 
cambric and trimmed with plain. It is very daintily fashioned with 
a Spencer waist, a short, round skirt and a deep tadblier, which latter 
reaches to the back, where it is draped quite high by upward-turn- 
ing plaits. The waist closes at the back and has a collar in the out- 
line of a deep yoke and trimmed with a narrow ruching of plain 
goods, a similar finish being about the neck itself. The wrist of the 
coat sleeve, the lower edge 
of the tablier and the bot- 
tom of the skirt are each 
completed with a ruffle of 
the plain goods, gathered 
and set on to form its own 
heading. A sash of mbbon 
is about the waist, and is 
knotted at the back ina 
double bow-knot, the loops 
and ends of which conceak 
the closing of the tablier, 
which is made with a 
hook and eye. Lace, Ham- 
burg edging, feather-edged 
braid and rick-rack trim- 
ming will all be used upon 
such costumes with charm- 
ing effect. Plain white and 
tinted lawns or cambrics, 
or figured wash fabrics will 
make up prettily in Sum- 
mer costumes, while flan- 
nel, cashmere or suit goods 
of any description will be 
very stylish for cooler 
weather when developed 
by this model. The pat- 
tern to the costume is in 
seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, 
and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The hat is made of 
piqué, and is neatly com- 
pleted with — scolloped 
edges and a design in 
embroidery braid. The 
crown and brim are but- 
toned together, so that the 
hat may be easily laun- 
dered. The model to the 
hat is in three sizes for 
girls from three to nine 
years of age, and costs 5d. 
or 10 cents. Gingham, 
Marseilles or any suitable 
fabric will develop prettily 
in such a hat, and may be 
embroidered or finished 
with cords. 
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FigurE No. 5.—GIRLS’ 


COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 72.) 
Fiaure No. 5.—(Con- 


sisting of coat No. 7670, 
which is again shown in 
a different combination of fabric and trimming on page 74 of this 
issue; and dress No. 7651, which is illustrated with a simple dec- 
oration on its pattern).—This jaunty little costume may be developed 
in any of the fabrics suitable for the two garments composing it. 
The coat is in sack shape, with a single-breasted front that is 
curved away at each side below the closing, and a shapely back 
adjusted by side-backs extending to the shoulders and a seam 
passing down the center. Although the latter closes its entire depth, 
it has the appearance of being left open a short distance, the effect 
being produced by the arrangement of the decorative finish, which 
congists of a piping of satin and rows of machine-stitching. A large, 
prettily shaped pocket-lap, piped with satin, is on each side of the 
front; and its top is concealed by a narrow satin,ribbon arranged 
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over it at each side, the two ends tying over the front in a bow- 
knot, after the garment has been closed by the button-holes and 
buttons along its hems. There is a military collar about the neck, 
which is piped with satin; while a long bretelle-collar passes about 
the neck below it and extends down the front nearly to the end of 
the closing. <A cuff is simulated with piping and machine-stitching. 
The coat is here made of fancy cloth, but may be of silk, lady’s-cloth, 
flannel or any other suitable fabric, and machine-stitching alone may 
complete it. The model to the coat is in seven sizes for girls from 
three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The dress is in Gabrielle shape, closing at the back, and is fitted at 
each side by a bust dart, an under-arm dart and a side-back seam. 
The sleeve is in coat shape and is completed with a cuff-facing of 
satin. The dress is of fine, 
lustrous bunting, and is 
deeply trimmed with a 
box-plaiting of the goods. 
The model to the garment 
is in seven sizes for girls 
from three to nine years 
of age, and costs 10d. or 
20 cents. 

The hat is of straw and 
is trimmed with cord and 
shaded pompons. 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 71.) 


No. 7655.—(Also_illus- 
trated in u reversed com- 
bination of similar goods 
at Misses figure No. 2 on 
this page).—A simpler or 
more pleasing mode for the 
combination of two mater- 
ials could scarcely be de- 
vised than the one repre- 
sented in these engravings. 
The costume is in Princess 
style, but presents several 
features not seen in the 
plain Princess. The front 
is like a long plastron or 
vest, and the side-fronts 
are sewed flatly to it and 
reversed upon themselves 
in long, graduated revers, 
which are very narrow at 
the waist-line and widen 
toward the top and bot- 
tom, their outline being 
similar to that of the plas- 
tron itself. There isa bust 
dart and an under-arm dart 
at each side of the front; 
and side-back seams reach- 
ing to the arms’-eyes, to- 
gether with curved closing 
edges, fit the back beauti- 
fully. The side-back seams 
and the closing both ter- 
minate a short distance 
below the waist-line; and 
the extra widths at their 
extremities are arranged 
so as to give the requisite 
fullness to the skirt, being 
laid in a forward-turning 
plait underneath at the end 
of each side-back seam 
and in an under box-plait at the center seam. The closing edges 
are faced with fitted strips of the goods and closed with but- 
ton-holes and bullet-shaped buttons. The body of the costume 
is made of plain goods, and the center-fronts and revers are faced 
with brocade. Upon each side is a revers of brocade, which com- 
mences in front of the under-arm dart a short distance from the end, 
and reaches to the bottom. A similar revers is sewed in front of 
each under-arm seam, and, while these decorations are simple and 
easily arranged, they are very effective. Upcen the back edge of each 
near the bottom, three buttons are sewed in a line, adding a tasteful 
finish. An oblong pocket-lap with slanting ends is sewed upon each 
side over the top of the revers, and in each upper corner is fastened 
a button. A long-looped bow of brocaded ribbon is fastened at the 
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Figure No. 2.—MIsses’ COsTuME. 
(For Description see Page 68.) 
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termination of the closing, and round cuffs of brocade complete the 
sleeves, each one being ornamented with three buttons. he collar 
is a noticeable and stylish feature of the garment. It is like a deep 
sailor collar, cut lengthwise through the center of the back and 
tapered off very narrowly toward the ends. It is made of brocade, 
and is dressy and youthful in effect. 

Costumes of this style will be made of flannel, cashmere, camel’s- 
hair and all kinds of seasonable suitings for school, travelling and 
mountain use. They are light and easy to wear, and, being com- 
plete in one garment, are very convenient. Lawn, calico, cambne, 
gingham and other cotton textures will also be made in this way and 
trimmed with plain material and wash laces. 

‘We have pattern No. 7655 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. Oi 
material twenty-two in- 
ches wide, six yards are 
needed in making the cos- 
tume fora miss of eleven 
years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, 
two yards and a-half will 
suffice for the purpose. It 
will also require one yard 
and three-fourths of bro- 
cade twenty-two inches 
wide for facings. Price 
of pattern, 1s, or 25 cents. 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 72.) 


No. 7658.—(Also_illus- 
trated in similar material, 
but with a different style 
of trimming, at Misses 
figure No. 1, on page 69 
of this issue).—A more 
charming model than this 
could not well be devised 
for any kind of light Sum- 
mer goods or seasonable 


suitings. Lawn is repre- 
sented in the present in- 
stance; and ruffles of the 


same, edged with lace, 
form the trimming. The 
costume is complete in one 
garment and is modelled 
after the Princess style. 
Its front edges are folded 
under in wide, straight 
hems and closed to a 
short distance below the 
waist-line with button- 
holes and rose-pear] but- 
tons, and for the remain- 
der of their length they 
are lapped and sewed to- 
rae There is a bust 

art and an under-arm dart 
at each side of the front; 
and there is also a curved 
seam at the center of the 
back, which terminates 4 
little below the waist-line, 
leaving an extra width at 
its termination to be folded 
under in a box-plait. There 
are also extensions allowed 
upon the front edges of the 
: back, which are folded un- 
derneath in a side-plait at each side, affording all the fullness 
necessary for the skirt, A very pretty drapery, having a row 
of gathers in each back edge to raise it gracefully at the sides, 
is sewed upon the front, so that its upper edge comes a little below 
the closing and curves gradually over the hips, the ends being 
inserted in the under-arm seams. This drapery falls in tablier or 
apron style over the dress and conceals the lapped edges of the 
hems. Its lower edge is trimmed with a ruffle, gathered to form its 
own heading and edged on both sides with narrow Italian lace. 
There are three ruffles upon the bottom of the skirt, and all of them 
are bordered with lace upon their lower edges, the upper one being 
set on and edged with lace at the top in the same manner as the one 
on the bottom of the drapery.,An elastic strap or a pair of tapea 
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we sewed under the side seams to hold the fullness in position. make up satisfactorily in this way, and the liberty allowed in 
Che sleeve is a little shorter than the full-length coat-shape, and is trimming is only limited by the fancy of the maker or wearer. 
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(For Description see Page 69.) (For Description see Page 69.) 
finished with a ruffle that has no fullness at the inside of the arm. We have pattern No. 7658 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 


The full dimensions of the regular coat style are given in the fifteen years of age. To make the costume for a miss of eleven 
model, and the present outline is obtained by following perforations years, will require five yards and seven-eighths of material twenty- 
marked for the purpose. two inches wide, or four 

There is a straight band | yards thirty-six inches 
of the material about the Wb) wide, or two yards and 
neck of the costume, but three-eighths forty-eight 
it is concealed by the inches wide. Price of 


trimming of the little pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
shoulder-cape which adds 


such a stylish and becom- a 

ing feature to the costume. ee 

This cape is really a very GIRLS’ COSTUMK. 
deep collar, but is not (For Illustrations see Page 73. 


sewed to the dress, which 
is a convenience. its ends 
are bias and are turned 
under for hems. It is 
covered by three ruffles, 


No. 7676.—(Also illus | 
trated in d.fferent materia 
and with diflerent trin- 
ming at Girls’ figure Ne. 
4 on this page).—A neat 


the upper one of which is 
gathered and sewed on to 
form its own heading. All 
the ruffles are, of course, 
edged with lace. Ribbon 
ties are used in adjusting 
the cape about the neck. 

Percale, bunting, piqué 
and all kinds of materials 
worn by misses make up 
tastefully and becomingly 
in this way, and may be 
trimmed in any fashion 
the maker fancies. A very 
pretty illustration of the 
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pactern of gingham, show- 
ing a tasteful combination 
of pink and drab in its col- 
oring, is illustrated in this 
pretty little costume, and 
torchon lace, not too fine 
in quality to wear well, 
constitutes the trimming. 
The waist is in Spencer 
shape, and is fitted by the 
seams upon the shoulders 
and under the arms and a 
few gathers at the center 
of the front and at each 


side of the closing. These 


¢ Front View. ; h 
eer ia oy of sb ; bar Misses’ Costvmr. gathers aes an adjustment 
se g yin ; Side Denctigttin ann rene 0S that is preferable to a close 
plaid serge. Another iso fit for Summer time. The 
brown delaine, and the = closing edges are turned 


trimming is of polka-dotted challis. There is really no material under for hems and united with button- holes and buttons, and a 
adapted to this or the coming season, that will not be found to belt is sewed to the sails edge of the Pet] «A deep collar, bias 
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at its back edges and slanted over the shoulders, is sewed to the 


THE DELINEATOR. 


the most graceful manner possible. A small loop is tacked under. 


neck; and its edges are bordered all around with lace. The sleeve neath at the lowest plait in the center of the back, through whit 


is in coat shape, extends nearly to the wrist and is finished with 


frill of lace. <A back-breadth, a 
gore for the front and a gore for 
each side compose the skirt. 
There are darts in the tops of the 
gores, which fit them smoothly; 
and gathers take up the fullness 
of the breadth and retain it in its 
proper space, a placket-opening 
being made through the center. 
The drapery is a wide, deep tab- 
lier, fitted at the top by darts and 
drawn into soft wrinkles by three 
upturning plaits in each of its 
back edges. It is sewed with 
the skirt to the belt, and the 
plaited ends are fastened to- 
gether by a hook and eye. A 
ribbon sash passes about the 
waist and ties in a handsome 
bow at the back, concealing the 
means by which the drapery is 
fastened. A row of lace borders 
the fablier, and three tiny knife- 
plaitings trim the bottom of the 
skirt. A pair of tapes are fast- 
ened under the side seams and 
tied together to hold the fullness 
in position. 

All kinds of washable fabrics 
and mixed or all-wool suitings, 
as well as the light silks, mulls 
and other dainty textures ap- 
propriate for girls’ wear, are 
made up in this way. Russian 
lace, Hamburg embroidery, either 
white or colored, or any dainty 
open-work trimming is very 
effective upon the collar, sleeves 
and drapery. A very pretty 
costume is made of striped blue- 
und-white percale and trimmed 
with Hamburg worked in blue. 
Bunting is just as popular as ever, 
and so is flannel of seasonable 
quality, which latter is as cool as 
many kinds of cottons. 

We have pattern No. 7676 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of five 
years, will require three yards 
and three-fourths of material 
twenty-two inches wide, or two 
yards and an-eighth thirty-six 
inches wide, or one yard and 
three-fourths forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ PINAFORE. 
(For Illustrations see Page 78.) 


No. 7665.—The pinafore here 
represented will be a charming 
addition to the wardrobes of the 
little ladies of the household, for, 
while quite simple in construc- 
tion, it is not only unique but 
handsome in appearance. There 
are but two parts—the front and 
back—comprised in the garment. 
Each of these is cut on a fold 
of the goods, thus requiring but 
two seams at each side, one over 
the shoulder and another under 
the arm, to adjust it to the figure. 
The front edge of the skirt por- 
tion of the back is laid in three 


upward-turning plaits; and a double box-plait extending from the 
neck to the waist, with four upward-turning plaits in the center of 
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Fieure No. 5.—GIRis’ CostoMe. 


(For Description see Page 69.) 


MIssEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 70.) 
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7655 
Back View. 


are passed tie-strings that are attached at the middle plaits of ux 


side edyes.. These strings ar 
tied to hold the drapery in pue- 
tion; and a ribbon sash is passed 
about the waist and tied in . 
bow-knot, which is tacked at the 
right side. The closing is pe:- 
formed over the right shoulder 
by means of concealed hooks and 
loops. <A band of ribbon, react- 
ing from the neck to a short cis- 
tance below the waist, pars 
down the center of the front arr 
terminates under ribbon bows, 2 
similar band being placed acre~- 
the front a short distance from 
the bottom. The decorations are 
completed by tacking rosettes of 
lace at regular intervals on the 
ribbon bands, finishing all the 
edges of the garment with doull-- 
lace frills, and tacking a ribbur 
bow over the top plait in the cet- 
ter of the back and a smaller bow 
upon the left shoulder. 

While the pinafore is here 
made of Swiss, it is not intend- 
ed that its construction should 
be confined to this fabric alone, 
as the model -is just as suitable 
for muslin, linen, lawn or any 
other material made up into such 
garments. And while the deco- 
rations here illustrated are very 
appropriate, yet others may te 
substituted and arranged to suit 
the fancy of the maker. Ham- 
burgs and stout wash laces, tirr 
ruffles of the material and star 
braid or rick-rack edgings are 
all suitable garnitures for such 
pinafores. 

We have pattern No. 7665 ir 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the ‘garment for a girl of six 
years, will require one yard and 
a-half of material thirty-six 
inches wide. Price of pattern, 
7d. or 15 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Tlustrations see Page 78.) 


No. 7672.—(Also illustrated in 
different material and with difler- 
ent trimming at Girls’ figure No. 
3 on page 71).—This charming 
little costume is complete in one 
garment, and its method of ad- 
justment is so closely connected 
with the style of its ornamenta- 
tion that the work of its construc- 
tion is very slight indeed. Suit 
goods of a mixed texture are 
represented in the model, and silk 
facings, dainty ribbon and fancy 
buttons constitute the decora- 
tions. The fronts turn under in 
wide hems and close all the way 
to the bottom with button-holes 
and buttons; and just back of 
the closing and a short distance 
below the waist-line are four, 
short, crosswise sbirrings ar- 
ranged about three-fourths of an 
inch apart. These shirrings regu- 
late the fullness becomingly, and, 
as previously suggested, are quite 


ornamental, There are side-back gores reaching to the shoulders and 
curved center sections introduced in fitting the body portion of the 


the skirt portion, disposes of the remaining fullness in the back in back; and while the center seetions terminate(@ short distaace below 
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ye waist-line, the side-back gores are cut the full length of the gar- 
rent and have an extra width between, which is produced by cut- 
ng them on a fold of the goods at their lower parts. This extra width 
brought to the-width of the center sections by several rows of 
\irring and is sewed to them, filling up the space and giving all the 
illness needed for the back. Upon each side of the costume is a 
road lap, which is reversed obliquely at the top and faced upon the 
sversed portion with silk. aA ribbon is passed across the shirrings 
t the back and sewed under 
ese reversed pieces, and its 
nds are drawn through button- 
ole slashes made at each side of 
he front shirrings and are*then 
ied in a handsome bow over the 
losing. The bottom of the cos- 
ume is turned up for a hem, and 
bout an inch above the lower 
dge isa bias band of silk, which 
nparts a pretty finish to the 
kirt. The sleeve is in coat shape 
nd is very prettily trimmed with 
demi-cuff, lined with silk, turned 
ip triangularly from the front to Tey. oust 
he back at its lower edge and ‘ Yee ANS 
ewed upon the upper side with dlipy fi 193 \ 
is straight edge at the outside Diy Mma 
am. Two buttons are sewed ETS 
yack of the triangular revers. A 
itanding collar of silk encircles 


micitt 


a square, double-breasted outline in front deepening into a graceful 
curve at the sides. There is a hollowing seam at the back, and the 
lower edge of the body portion is curved convexly and lengthened 
to the same dimensions as the front by a skirt section laid in side- 
plaits turning toward the center. There is a handsome button at the 
top of the first plait at each side, and buttons and button-holes are 
used in closing the front, a row of buttons being arranged on the 
overlapping side to perfect the double-breasted effect. All the | 
edges, except those of the kilt, 
are bound with satin. The sleeve 
is in coat shape, and has a pretty 
cuff covered with lace. A deep 
collar, pees slightly of the 
sailor shape in front, is sewed to 
to the neck and, like the cuff, is 
overlaid with lace. 

Such coats as this are made of 
light cloth, flannel, suit goods 
and corduroy, and trimmed with 
Smyrna, Russian, Irish and Val- 
enciennes laces and with silk or 
satin bands, Hamburg embroid- 
ery or any pretty decoration. 
Sometimes they are finished with 
stitching. A handsome coat, 
1h} 3 made up after this pattern, is of 

dark-blue cloth, and is trimmed 
with Russian lace upon the col- 
lar and cuffs, and is finished 


he neck; and a silk-faced, orna- : Back View. along the edges with pipings of 
nental section is arranged as GiRis’ CosTUME. blue satin. 7 
‘lows upon each half of the (For Description see Page 71.) We have pattern No. 7671 in 


‘ont and back: It is about three 
nches wide,and crosses the shoul- 
ler seam with its upper edge even 
with the collar, and extends near- 
y to the waist-line of the back. 
[n front of the center seam of 
the back the end is turned for- 
ward, revealing the dress mate- 
‘ial and affording a tasteful con- 
rast. It extends to an even 
lepth in front, and the end is 
turned backward with the same 


seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. If mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide be 
selected for the construction of 
the coat, two yards and three- 
fourths will be needed in making 
it for a girl of seven years. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be 
used, then one yard and three- 
eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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fect. These ornaments are sew- Ng Ve 

2d to the costume at their upper 2 is GIRLS’ COAT. 

edges and under the reversed — PEPE RBS ; 

portions, the remaining edges a Sa a Pon uetehonscee tage 14) 

being left free. 7665 No. 7670.—(Also illustrated in 
A pretty little costume, made Back View. ° different material and with differ- 

up in this way, is of pongee silk GIRLs’ PINAFORE. ent trimming at Girls’ figure No. 

embroidered with brown floss. (For Description see Page 72.) 5 on page 72 of this magazine), 


Another is of white piqué, with 
handsome Hamburg embroidery 
upon the lower edge, and at the 
wrists and neck. Narrower em- 
broidery borders the cuffs and 
the ornaments upon the body. 
Any material suitable for girle? 
Wear makes up prettily in this 
fay, and the decorations may be 
varied to suit the fancy of the 
maker. Laces of stout quality, 
that can be laundered to look 
Well, are always fashionable and 
ied upon such _ costumes. 
italian, Irish and Russian laces 
are the leading favorites. 

We have pattern No. 7672 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
‘onine years of age. Of ma- 
tenal twenty-two inches wide, 
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—The material represented in 
this little coat is silk; and while 
it is in itself very handsome, it 
seems to receive new beaut 
from the way in which it is 
made up. The fronts of the coat 
are turned under for straight 
hems for about two-thirds of 
their length, and then they are 
rounded off in graceful curves 
toward the back. The adjust- 
ment is produced by side-back 
gores reaching to the shoulders 
and a curved center seam, the 
divisions thus formed being 
graded with the most symmetri- 
cal effect Upon each side isa 
large pocket-lap of satin, which 
is curved at its front edge in the 
same outline as the fronts and 


three yards and three-eighths are Gets’ Costume. placed even with the side-back 
needed in making the costume (For Description see Page 72.) | seam at its back edge. A long 


for a girl of five years. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be se- 
lected, = yard and a-half will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 
cents, 
; —_—_o—_—_—_ 


GIRLS’ COAT. 
-(Por Ilustrations see Page 74.) 
No. 7671.—A jaunty little coat, suitable for repelling the cool 


breezes that spring up even in August and also nicely adapted to 
Autumn wear, is here illustrated. It is made of velvet and presents 
2 


satin-ribbon tie is fastened at the 

upper back corner of each un- 

der a large, grooved, pearl button, and the two are fastened in a 
handsome bow over the front. Button-holes and similar buttons 
are used in closing the front as far as the extremities of the hems. 
All the lower edges are bordered with lace turned up and sewed 
flatly upon the cloak, this method of arrangement being particularly 
effective upon silks or fine woolens. The sleeve is in coat shape 
and has a satin cuff-facing at the wrist, and this cuff-facing is over- 
laid at the top with a row of narrow lace. There is a narrow 
standing collar about the neck, and below thisjat the back is a 


74 


rolling collar of satin, which extends down the front in bretelle 
style, tapering off to a point at each side below the closing. This 
collar is edged with narrow lace and is very ornamental. 

Silk is much admired for such coats, but cashmere, pressed flan- 
nel and pretty mixed fabrics are also suitable. Lace is one of the 
favorite garnitures, Russian, Irish and Smyrna being the preferred 
varieties. Fine Hamburg embroidery is also appropriate. Wadded 
or single linings, according to the season, are added to such coats; 
and for cool weather, borderings of fur are very appropriate. 

We have pattern No. 7670 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Of material twenty-two inches wide, two 
yards and three- 
eighths will be needed 
in making the coat for 
a girl of six years. 
If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, 
one yard and a-fourth 
will suffice. It. will 
also require __five- 
eighths of a yard of 
satin twenty inches 
wide. Price of pat- 
tern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


——$_$<—__— 
eae MISSES’ KNICKER- 
—_— BOCKER DRAWERS. 
7671 (For Dlustration see 
Back View. this Page.) 


No. 7657.—These 
drawers are easy to 
make and comfort- 
able to wear. There 
ig a seam at the inside of each leg and through the center of the 
back and front, and these seams render the garment sufficiently 
shapely, while leaving enough extra width for the top to produce 


GIRLS’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 73.) 
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the requisite fullness when gathered. The back of the drawers 4- 
little deeper than the front, and a slash several inches long is war | 
at the left side. A belt is sewed to the top, and the legs are gathe:. | 
in Knickerbocker style and completed with bands of the matert 
which is bleached muslin. These bands are overlaid with Hamber: 
insertion, and to their lower edges are sewed narrow ruffles of Har. 
burg embroidery. 

In selecting muslin for under-garments, greater satisfaction wi 
follow if a quality be chosen that is not too fine nor too firmy | 
woven. Is is easier to wash and lasts louger. Hamburg embrowi 
ery and torchon lace are among the most advisable trimmings, so fr 
as durability is con- 
cerned. Narrow cam- 
bric or muslin ruffles, 
rick-rack edging and 
various other cotton 
trimmings are also 
suitable. Lonsdale 
cambric is frequently 
selected for warm 
weather, as it is light- 
er than muslin; and 
any of the trimmings 
mentioned is appro- 
priate for its orna- 
mentation. Canton 
flannel is the favorite 
material for cold 
weather, and may be 
finished in any way 
considered suitable 
for muslin or cambric. 

We have pattern 
No. 7657 in eight 
sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years of age. One yard and three-fourths of material 
thirty-six inches wide will be required in making the garment fi: 
a miss of eleven years. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 


GIRLS’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 73.) 
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STYLES FOR CHILDREN. 


Ficure No. 1.—CHILD'’S COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 75.) 


Ficure No. 1—(Consisting of dress No. 7664, again illustrated 
in different material and with other decorations upon page 75 of 
this issue).— This dainty little dress is made of a checked blue-and- 
white serge and trimmed with the same material in a dark-blue 
color. Before being lined, the front, which is all in one piece, is 
shirred to adjust it to the figure. A shoul- 
der and under-arm seam join the front to the 
back, which latter is also adjusted by shirr- 
ing at the neck and waist, and turned un- 
der for a hem and closed with button-holes 
and buttons. A kilt-skirt 1s attached to the 
lower edge of the body portion, the joining 
seam being concealed under a peculiarly ar- 
ranged sash of the dark-blue serge. The 
center of the sash is tied in a knot and tacked 
to the center of the front at the waist-line. 
The ends of the sash are then passed through 
loops attached at the side-back seams and 
tied behind in a bow-knot, which is tacked 
at the termination of the closing of the back. 
The sleeves are in neat coat-shape, being 
finished at the wrist with a simulated cuff 
of dark blue goods. A. broad collar, with 
slanting ends and faced with contrasting serge, finishes the neck. 

The model to this dress is suitable for any material, and the trim- 
ming may be varied to suit the taste. It is in nine sizes for children 
from one to nine years old, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The bat is of straw, prettily trimmed with silken tufts, ribbon 
bows and a long ribbon loop descending over the back. 


— 


Figura No. 2.—CHILD'S COSTUME. 


(For Dlustration see Page 75.) 
Ficure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No. 7656, which iz again 


Misses’ KNICKERBOCKER DRAWERS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


shown with other decorations on page 75 of this issue).—The co~ | 
tume represented by this engraving is very dainty, and is made tj | 
of sheer lawn, with decorations of the same and fine Hambur 
insertion. The front is in sack shape, but, instead of closing at th 
center, the sides are left of unequal width, which brings the clos.n: 
at one side. The right front is the wider, and from the yoke to i+ 
waist-line is covered with a shirred, square plastron bordered wit: 
insertion. The back is overlaid in a corresponding manner from th 
yoke to its lower edge, which is joined toa 
kilt-plaited skirt-portion, the joining sean 
being concealed by a sash of ribbon tied 
a double bow-knot over the center. Thr 
yoke portions are formed of strips of inser- 
tion and are bordered with a row of in- 
sertion and a tiny ruffle of the plain goods, ‘ 
while the collar is of the plain goods and 
is completed with a line of insertion and a. 
ruffle of the goods. The sleeves are formed. 
of lines of insertion and strips of the goods 

and are finished at the wrists with ruffle: 

of the goods and encircling rows of inser- 

tion. <A line of the latter passes down the 

side edges of the shirred portion and als 

down each under-arm seam, and then, 2 

a heading, across the front at the top of a 

ruffle of the lawn. The overlapping closing 

edge may be trimmed with a ruffle, whether the ruffling be of lace. 

embroidery or the material. 

Made of mull and worn over a tinted slip of silk or Silesia, the 
effect of such a dress is quite fairy-like, especially if the matena! 
beneath the puffed section is cut away. French nainsook is almost 
as transparent as‘mull, and is less liable to injury from laundering, 
which process only a very small quantity of starch should be used | 
Fine English lawn is also a desirable texture for such dresses, and 
the same precaution regarding the starching also applies to it. The 
model to the costume is in five sizes for children from two to = 
years of age, and its price is 10d. or 20 cents. 

The hat is of straw, and is-daintily trimmed with white mull. 


CHILD’S SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7656.—Also illustrated in similar material, but with different 
imming, at Child’s figure No. 2 on this page)—Nainsook is the 
aterial employed in making up this charming little costume, 
nd Italian lace and gathered ruffles constitute the trimmings. The 
onts are cut to extend the full length of the garment; and the 
losing is made at the left side of the center, the edges being turned 
nder for hems. The back reaches 
nly to a short distance. below the 
yaist-line, and is lengthened to the 
ame dimensions as the front by a skirt 
ection that is laid in side-plaits all turn- 
ug one way. The upper portion of 
oth the back and front is overlaid with 
he material in square yoke-shape; and 
jpon the back is a shirred ornamental 
ection, which commences beneath the 
roke, extends almost from one under- 
rm seam to the other and is sewed 
vith the lower edge of the body to the 
<ilt. This ornamental piece is arranged 
is follows: An oblong section of the 
»roper depth is cut and shirred in melon 
‘tyle by cords run through tiny welts at 
ntervals of about an inch and .a-half 
apart and drawn up enough to produce 
a graceful fullness. Each shirring or 
welt is then sewed upon the foundation, 
30 that there is no difficulty in keeping 
them firmly in position. A similar or- 
namental section is arranged upon the 
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Front View. Back View. 
CHILD’s SHIRRED COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


wider side of the front. The closing is 
invisibly performed as far as the bot- 
tom of the front shirred-piece, and be- 
al this the skirt is lapped and sewed 
rmanently. All the Hpi portion of 
the skirt is covered with gathered ruf- 
fles of the material, the upper one being 
narrower than the others and sewed on 
to form its own heading. All the ruffles 
are edged with lace, and the shirred 
pieces are bordered with lace, which is 
eontinued across the shoulders. Sashes 
of the material are plaited and sewed 
into the under-arm seams a little above 
the kilt, and their free portions are tied 
a handsome bow over the center of = Be 
the back, their ends being finished with — ——= 
: A rolling collar, similar in outline FIGURE 
the Byron shape, is sewed to the 
eck, and, like the remainder of the gar- 
Ment, is trimmed with lace. The sleeves 
Are in coat shape, and each is trimmed at the wrist with a lace- 
@dged ruffle set on to form its own heading. 
__ Piqué, lawn, linen, cambric, cashmere, serge and all other mate- 
s employed for children’s garments are made up in this way with 
¢ most happy results. Lace is used to trim woolens and silks as 
ell as cottons, and so are daintily wrought Hamburgs. Braid and 
hachine-stitching are likewise suitable. The shirred pieces are so 
amental in themselves that the adoption of other trimming is 
urely at the discretion of the maker. They are easily arranged, as 
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FIGURE No. 1.—CHILD’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 74.) 
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No. 2.—CuHILp’s COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 74.) 


75 
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a model for them is included in the pattern. Very often they will 
be of material contrasting with the remainder of the costume. A 
very pretty dress, made to wear to pakcgae f parties, children's 
festivals and carnivals, is of pink satin and white mull, the former 
material being used as a lining and showing charmingly through the 
mull Silesia in delicate tints is often used instead of satin. 

We have pattern No. 7656 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the garment for a child of five years, 
will require four yards and seven-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or three yards and a-fourth 
thirty-six inches wide, or two yards and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


— 
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CHILD'S DRESS. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7664.—(Also illustrated in a dif- 
erent material, but with similar decora- 
tions, at Child’s figure No. 1 on this 
page).—The present engravings illus- 
trate one of the handsomest little cos- 
tumes that have been devised this sea- 
son, and one that will soon become a 
universal favorite. Cashmere is the ma- 
terial made use of in the present in- 
stance in developing the design; and 
the decorations, though simple, are very 
effective, consisting of a contrasting fab- 
ric and buttons. The body portion is 
double in the back and front, the under 
portions being perfectly plain and just 


7664 
Baik View: 


Front View. 
CHILD’s DREss. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


close enough in their adjustment to 
make the dress both stylish and com- 
fortable. The upper or outer front is 
cut on a fold of de goods and is joined 
to the back by a side-back and a shoul- 
der seam, the remainder of the fitting 
being performed by means of shirring 
at the neck and waist-line, this manner 
of adjusting it producing a graceful full- 
ness between the shirrings, which is 
disposed of in careless-looking folds. 
The back turns under in wide, straight 
hems, and is shirred to correspond with 
the front, the hems being closed all the 
way down with button-holes and but- 
tons. All the shirrs are securely fast- 
ened to the plain under-portions of the 
body. A kilt skirt is joined to the lower 
edge of the body portion to produce 
the proper length, the joining seam being 
concealed under a sash of the contrast- 
ing material arranged in rather a novel manner. The sash is tied in 
two loops at the center, and is passed about the body through straps 
attached at the side-back seams, It is tied ina careless knot behind, 
being tacked at both the center of the front and the closing of the 
back. A broad, falling collar, faced with the contrasting material and 
having slanting front ends, finishes the neck in a neat and elegant 
manner. The sleeve is of the usual, coat-shape, a simuitated cult of 
the contrasting material, furnishing a completion~harmonizing with 
that adopted for the remainder of the garment. 
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Costumes constructed after this model may be made of any 
material suitable for the season, and may be trimmed as here illus- 
trated or to suit individual taste. Made of serge or flannel, they 
will be found particularly serviceable and suitable for every-day 
wear. For dressy wear, finer materials may be selected, and, of 
course, the decoration should accord with them. Colored Hamburgs 
and wash laces not too fine to wear well are among the most fashion- 
able and becoming garnitures for children’s dresses. 

_We have pattern No. 7664 in nine sizes for children from one to 
nine years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
for the construction, four yards and a-half will be needed in making 
the dress for a child of five years. If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, two yards and one-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents, 


en 


CHILD'S FROCK. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) — 


No. 7667.—This cunning little garment is noticeable for the novelty 
and simplicity of its construction. It is here represented as made of 
pink cashmere, and lace, applied to 
‘the neck and sleeves, forms the only 
decoration. The front of the waist 
portion is all in oné piece and, before 
being joined to the back, is shirred 
‘several times at the lower part across 
the center, the fullness being laid in 
three backward-turning plaits at each 
‘side of the center in the neck edge, 
znd the whole stayed to a perfectly 
lain under-front or lining. The re- 
mainder of the adjustment is per- 
formed by seams upon the shoulders 
and under the arms, The short sleeve 
ia gathered at both edges to form a 
sort of puff, which is secured in prop- 
er position by a shaped hning, before 
being sewed into the arm’s-eye. The 
top of the skirt is laid in eight back- 
ward-turning plaits at each side of 
the center of the front; and a broad 
hem and five tucks are made in the 
lower part, so that 
the garment may be 
lengthened at plea- 
sure. The back edges 
of the skirt are turn- 
ed under for a short 
distance for hems, and 
below this the edges 
are joined in a seam. 
The skirt is joined to 
the lower edge of 
the body, and the back 
is closed with con- 
cealed hooks and 


Front View. 


ae 
hough cashmere 
is the material select- 
ed in the present in- 
stance, the model is 
just as suitable for all 
other fabrics employ- | 
ed for children’s dresses. And while the decorations here used are 
extremely simple and therefore appropriate, and will be followed by 
many, yet others will exercise their skill in devising garnitures to 
accord with the goods selected. Trimming, that-is not so expensive 
as to cause much regret when it is worn out and stout enough to 
last as long as the materials it adorns, is advisable in every instance. 
We have pattern No. 7667 in six sizes for children from six 
months to five years of age. To make the frock for a child of three 
years, will require four yards and one-fourth of material twenty- 
two inches wide, or two yards and three-eighths thirty-six inches 
wide, or one yard and three-fourths forty-eight inches wide. Price 
of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. : 


(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD'S PINAFORE. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7663.—It is the wish of every mother that the clothing of the 
little ones should look neat and presentable, and, remembering how 
prone they are to disarrange their dresses in heedless play, she is 
always careful to provide a number of dainty aprons adapted to 
their requirements. The garment here illustrated will be a favorite, 
not only because it is pretty and convenient, but because it may be 


CHILD's FRocK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


used either as a pinafore or a dress. In the present instance it x 
represented as made of holland, with trimmings of narrow, whi 
braid and Hamburg embroidery. It is very simple in constro- 
tion, being composed of three parts—the front, and two for the 
back. The front is cut on a fold of the goods, the slight adjustmem ‘ 
necessary being performed by seams upon the shoulders and unde 
the arms, whicb unite the back and front. The backs turn under: 
rather wide hems all the way down and close as far as the wais- 
line with button-holes and buttons. The neck and arm’s-eye | 
are neatly finished with Hamburg embroidery. A double row «: 
white braid is passed about the bottom of the garment, as wel x 
around the neck and arm’s-eye edges, the upper part of the fror: 
also being decorated with the braid arranged in perpendicular row: 
nearly to the waist-line. 

Muslin, linen, piqué or any material suitable for 
up handsomely this way, goods that can be easily laundered be: 
especially preferable for the mode. A tiny ruffle, tatting, rick- 
braid, or any simple decoration that will afford a pleasing finish sun- 
able for a garment that frequently has to undergo the launderne 
process, may take the place of the present garniture, and any . 
ment may be followed that will sui: 
the taste or fancy of the maker. 

We have pattern No. 7663 in sevet | 
sizes for children from six months tc . 
six years of age. To make the gar. ; 
ment for a child of four years, wii | 
require one yard and a-fourth of me 


inafores makes 


terial thirty-six inches wide. Price 
of pattern, Sd. or 10 cents. 
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CHILD'S PINAFORE. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7666.—The pretty little pine 
fore here represented is constructei 
of fine linen and garnitured with 
Hamburg embroidery and insertio:, 
the simplicity of the garment beirz 
one of its chief recommendationa It 
is all in one piece, with the excepticr 
of a small gore let in over the shoul 
der. The adjustme2 
is performed tr 
means of = dra¥- 
strings, which are ir- 
Berted in narrow css 
ings stitched in at the 
neck edge and wait- 
line and tied behind 
underneath the cloe 
ing edges. The arms 
eye extends to the 
waist-line, its curvinz 
edges being finished 
with Hamburg em- 
broidery. A row ef 
the embroidery as 
finishes the neck m 
a neat and elegant 
manner, narrow hems | 
completing the clas- 
ing edges of the back 
and the lower edges of the pinafore. A pleasing completion is fur- 
nished to the whole by a strip of insertion set in just in front of esch 
arm’s-eye and extending from the neck to the waist-casing. 

Lawn, cambric or any material used for pinafores will make op 
handsomely in this way, and may be trimined in any neat and simple 
manner pleasing to the fancy. White goods are the most satis- 
factory, because, when they become soiled, they will, without injury. 
bear treatment in cleansing that would destroy the tints of color« 
fabrics. Medium-fine white muslin is a very suitable material, a: 1 
costs but little and wears well. Tatting, Italian lace, cotton edging 
and similar trimmings fini: h such a garment as this very prettils. 
For gala occasions, the model may be developed in Swiss or tarlatan 
and trimmed with lace and ribbon in any way the maker may desire 
Italian lace and insertion, sewed together in the shape of the pat- 
tern, form a very pretty garment for gala wear, the pinafore thet 
losing its identity as such and assuming the dignity of an over-dres. 
Hamburg net or insertion, with Hamburg edging for a finish. s 
also very effective for the purpose. 

We have pattern No. 7666 in six sizes for children from =13 
months to five years of age. To make the garment for a child « 
four years, will require seyen-eighths of a yard of material thirts-, 
six inches wide.) |Pric@of pattern, 7d. or.15 cents. 


Front View. 


Back View. 
CuHILp'’s PINAFORE. 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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LiGUSTRATED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


The last month of Summer shows no change in hats, but only 
yroves that all shapes and sizes, as predicted, are popular. There is 
that for every type of feature, and it is not unusual for the lady 
who can afford it to have several embracing various sizes, from the 
Late Summer 


iny cap bonnet to the broad, flat brim or poke. 
nillinery is generally 
worn during the first 
nonth of Fall, so that 
the hats represented 
this month will be 
popular in Septem- 
ber. 


Figure No. 1— 
Rounb Hat FoR 
‘Misses AND YouNG 


Lavres.—The hat rep- 
resented has a high, 
sloping crown of 
fancy straw, with a 
rolling brim of plain 
braid faced with vel- 
vet. A wreath of 
field lowers encircles 
it, one end falling at 
the back. This style of 
hat is often trimmed 


with only a twist of LN RD | QS S ee 


Surah, satin, silk or 
gauze, with a knot of 
the same, or a fancy 
pin or buckle to fasten 
‘it at the side. A 
satin facing may be 
shirred in, if desired. 
Figure No, 2.— 
Lavies’ Bonnet.— 
For a jaunty bonnet 
to wear in the coun- 
try or even in the 
city with a walking 
costume, the one il- 
lustrated is very pret- 
ty. The brim is com- 

_ posed of fancy braid 

and the crown is o 
foundation covered 
with a plaid Surah_ 
handkerchief knotted 
at the back under a 
cluster of blossoms. 
The brim is lined with 

) plain Surah in some 
ee and fits the 
closely. A plain 
kerchief may be used 
for the crown, if pre- 
ferred. Fruit may be 
employed in place of 
the blossoms, or a 
large buckle or fancy 
pin or slide may be 
used in preference to 
either, Yalow brims 
are most fashionable, although they may be found in black and brown. 
Figure No. 3.—Har ror Misses anp Youne Lapres.—This pretty 
hat may be found in chip, fine straw or the rough-and-ready 
variety, and is suitable for general wear, representing a stylish type 
of the article generally called among ladies a “hack” hat. It is 
‘rimmed about the crown with a double row of small silk pompons, 
and has an Alsacian bow with short ends fastened at the back of 
the crown. In smooth hats, the brim is generally lined with silk or 
satin; but in rough-and-ready straws, velvet, if anything at all is 
used, is chosen. ellow is the preferred color, but brown, black, 
dark-blue, dark-green and olive may also be seen. Fruit or flowers 

pe take the place of the pompons, if desired. 


FIGURE No. 1.—RounD Hat 
FOR MISSES AND YOUNG 
LADIES. 


r Description see “Hats and 
ae Bonnets,”’’ on this Page.) 


Figure No. 4.—LADIEs’ Hart. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,*’ on 
this Page.) 


IcurE No, 4.—Lapres’ Hat.—The hat illustrated has a square, 


FiguRE No. 3.—HatT FOR MISSEs 
AND YounG LADIES. 


- (For Description see ‘‘ Hats and 
Bonnets,” on this Page.) 


MISCELLANY. 


low crown and a broad, flat brim, which is caught up slightly at the 
side-front so as to permit a couple of tips to droop over it prettily at 
one side. It is faced with velvet, and is bordered with a row of 
fancy beaded gimp laid on over the velvet. A wreath of blossoms 
encircles the crown, but they may be omitted in favor of a twist of 
silk, a double row of cable cord or a band of smal! ostrich tips. 
Figure No. 5.—Lapres’ Roucu-anp—ReaDY Straw Har.—The 
hat illustrated may be 
found in _ yellow, 
brown and black, and 
is of a charming, 
jaunty shape, with a 
high, round crown 
and a pretty, rolling 
brim. It is trimmed 
with two, full, long 
tips and a loose bow 
of satin ribbon; but 
in many instances the 
ribbon is omitted in 
favor of soft silk, or 
tips and plumes alone 
e used. Pompons 
of silk or feathers are 
also used with flow- 
ers and tips, and 
sometimes without 
them, in trimming 
hats of this shape. 
FicurgE No. 6.— 
Lavies’ Poke Bon— 
NET.—The bonnet il- 
lustrated is of tine 
chip, and is neatly 
trimmed with two 
shades of satin rib- 
bon and shaded tips. 
The crown is small 
and of rather inde- 
finite shape, sloping 
into the front brim 
in such a_ gradual 
‘manner that the im- 
mediate line of sepa- 
ration is not discern- 
ible. The back brim 
is sharply turned up 
against the crown, 
while the front brim 
shelves over the face. 
An Alsacian bow of 
the two shades of rib- 
bon is upon the front 
of the crown, and 
from under it two 
plumes diverge to the 
sides and back of the 
crown. Some ladies 
use plumes and tips 


FIGURE No. 2.—LAaApIEs’ 
BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats 
and Bonnets,’’ on this page.) 


only, in trimming 

Figure No. 5.—Lapies’ RovuGH-AND-READY such a bonnet. 
Straw Hat. Fiatvre No. 7.— 
Lavres’ Hat.—This 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets " on 
this Page.) engraving illustrates 
a very stylish hat of 
fine chip. It has a square crown and a flat brim, and may be 
worn either way—to flare back from or droop over the face, as the 
wearer prefers. It is here caught back from the face in the 
trimming, and the decorations consist of wide, soft ribbon arran 
in large loops, a long plume extending along the left side of the 
brim, and a short tip mingling with the loops at the right side. For 
rough-and-ready straws, feathers alone are mostly used in trimming, 
and no facing, or one of smooth velvet only, is used. In this case 
also, velvet is used. Steel-cloth or net facings are also popular and 
pretty, but quite expensive. 
Figure No. 8.—Lapirs’ Bonnet.—A pretty bonnet of the cottage 
shape is here represented. Its crown is of fine yellow straw, and 
the brim is composed of rows of fancy braid laid over a satin lined 
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and covered brim, with a straw cord at the edge. A large cluster 
of roses with their foliage decorates the left side of the crown, while 
a fancy straw-cord passes about the remainder. Ties of satin ribbon, 
fastened under the side-back brim, knot in front in a double bow. 
Any preferred color may line the brim. 
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STYLISH LINGERIE. 


At present, all sorts of collars with or without cuffs to match, and 
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FieurE No. 6.—Lapres’ Powe Bonnet. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” 
on Page 77.) 


fancy cravats and bows, are adopted for general wear with street or 
morning house costumes. They are as universal for the purposes 
mentioned as fichues, lace kerchiefs, #sse ruchings and clouds of illu- 
sion are for evening and other dressy toilettes, and to many are more 
becoming than the latter accessories, 

Fievres Nos. 1 anp 2.—Lapres’ SHoutper Capr.—The engrav- 
ings illustrate one of the various styles of shoulder capes now fash- 
ionable. It has a point at the center of the front and back, and the 
foundation is here cut from stout net. Three rows of Valenciennes 
lace, each headed by a line of insertion, cover it in the front view, 
while a ruching 
of narrower lace 
completes the 
neck. Black lace - 
is in most gener- Rha, ——— 
al use, as the EN WEN 
capes are intend- cs Zee Vite 
ed for street AS Cea 
wear only, and 
the back view 
shows it made 
a black Span- 
ish lace. Still, 
many white ones 
are seen, and 
they will prevail 
at Summer re- 
sorts to the ex- 
clusion of black 
ones, except for 
ladies in mourn- 
ing. For the lat- 
ter purpose, tape 
fringe is used in 
place of lace for 
either town or 
country wear, and the effect is very stylish indeed. With tape 
fringe, a row of tape ruching will complete the neck. In black lace, 
the Spanish and French varieties will be selected; in white, Spanish, 
Mirecourt, Valenciennes, Duchesse, point, etc., will be chosen. Black 
laces will often be beaded in jet, steel or copper-colored beads. The 

attern used for shaping the foundation is No. 7677, costing 5d. or 
0 cents, and illustrated on page 68 of this DELINEaTor. 

Ficures Nos. 3 anp 4.—Set or Linen Lingerie —tThe collar to this 

set is something like a gentleman’s Florence cullar, except that the 


Fieure No. 7.—Lapies’ Hat. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,” 
on Page 77.) 


Figures Nos. 1 AND 2.—FRONT aND Back Virws oF Laptiss’ SHOULDER CaPe.—(Cut by pattern 
No.7677T, price 5d. or 10 cents). 


(Ror Description see “Stylish Lingerie,” on this Page.) 


ends form a nearly straight line, instead of points. It is low in the 
neck, in the French style, and is bordered with a band of printed 
pereale. The cuff is square at the corners and is also finished wit» 
the printed band. Hand embroidery is seen on some collars, but 
printed bands are most general and popular. 

Ficures Nos. 5 anp 6,—Lawn Necx—Tres.—The ties represente! 
are made of sheer lawn, hemmed at the sides and otherwise finishel 
as follows: The threads are drawn from the material where th: 
hems are fastened, which is done by the hemstitch process illu: 
trated and described in the July Detingaror. The broad band above 


Figure No. 8.—Lapies’ BONNET. 


(For Description see ‘‘Hats and Bonnets,’ 
on Page 77.) 


the hem of the most elaborate tie is appliguéed on by hemstitches, 
and the tiny blocks on both are also appliquéed. 


—_—_.—___—. 
DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


In making up one’s own dresses, there is at least the satisfaction 
of knowing that all the work is well done; or if it is done ill, then 
no one but the maker herself can be blamed. While we do the best 
we can in endeavoring to make plain the details of the designs in 
this department, 
we feel that in 
many things the 
pictures explain 
what words cap- 
not; and that if 
those who copy 
them were to 
fully read the de- 
scriptions with 
the engravings 
and then trust 
to their eye for 
, any point that 
m . seems obscure in 
the wording, 
they would 
never need ask 
@ question in re- 
ference to the 
details. The mat- 
ter of width in 
the skirt trim- 
mings must be 
decided person- 
ally; the adding 
of draperies at the sides of front-gores must depend upon the taste; 
arrangements for closing a waist under a fancy trimming should be 
developed by personal preferences, and sleeves may be made as long 
or short as preferred. 

Fieure No. 1.—Warst ror Eventna Wear.—Although the waist 
illustrated is made of brocaded satin, it may be of plain satin, sil 
velvet, etc., as the Pompadour finish is pretty in any fabric devot 
to the purposes named in the title. A narrow Pompadour is cut 
out, and its edges are then formed in leaf points, except across the 
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ywer edge, where it is slightly curved. The points are lined with is composed of a facing of brocaded goods blind-stitched to position, 
lain satin and are underlaid with lace. Illusion may be used to fill with a row of tiny buttons between the nearly meeting ends. The 
1 the Pompadour, if such an addition be desired. The fronts may facing is deeper at the inside seam than elsewhere, and 1s lined with 


e piped with plain satin, as are 
he closing edges of the front, in 
ase a contrast is desired. 
Ficure No, 2.—Decoration 
ork A Waist.—This decoration 
very simple indeed, and may 
e made of silk, satin, Surah or 
ny contrasting fabric desired. 
t is a long, straight or bias scarf, 
hat may be made double or sim- 
ily turned under at the sides. 
t is passed carelessly about the 
ieck and invisibly tacked at the 
ack, and then gathered or shirr- 
d at each side just above the 
ust, where it is tacked to posi- 
ion near the closing. The two 8 
nds are then brought down nearly to the waist-line and to the clos- 
¢, where they are tied in a bow-knot, the ends being gathered and 
ipped with tassels. A soft ribbon can be prettily managed in this 
manner, and so may a lace scarf 
or any similar decorative article. 
Freure No. 3.—FinisoH FoR A 
Waist.—This waist is cut a little 
wider above the bust than is re- 
uired by the figure, and is then 
closed from the bust downward. 
The widened portions are faced 
underneath with satin and then 
turned back to form lapels; and 
from the top of the lapel a soft 
twist of satin passes about the 
neck, which is finished with a 
standing frill of lace. A bow 
of ribbon is at the top and bot- 
tom of the lapels, but both may 
be omitted, if not desired. 
Fiaure No. 4.—Jabot Finisa 
FoR A Waist.—The waist here 
pictured is made of brocaded 
satin, but has plain satin sleeves. 
The jabot may be attached to the 
dress on the button-hole side, or 
it may be sewed to astrip of net 
and pinned on when the dress is 
adjusted. In some cases it is sewed to each side of the dress, so that, 
when the waist is closed, the cascades forming it will meet to form 
the jabot represented. In this event two strips of lace are needed; 
but in either of the other arrangements mentioned, the lace need not 
be cut. Valenciennes, Spanish, vermicelli, Breton, Mirecourt, Duch- 
esse, Languedoc, etc., are the prettiest laces to use for this purpose, 
FieurE No. 5.— | 
-Front-Gore FOR A 
Sxirt.—This gore is 
very rich in effect, 
and the idea may be 
farried out in the 
side-gores by plait- 
ing them also, and al- 
lowing the drapery to 
fall from theside-back, 
seams of the com- 
pleted skirt. A tiny 
plaiting of satin falls 
from under the plaite 
covering the gore, and 
extends entirely 
about the bottom of 
the skirt. The bro- 
caded satin drapery 
is raised very high at 
the left side by plaits, 
and falls in a deep 
point at the right side, 
It is bordered with 
fringe, though many 
ladies prefer plain 
hemmed edges with 
no decoration at all 
Lace is very pretty in place of fringe, and may be Spanish or French, 
and plain or jetted. 
' Ficurg No. 6.—Fancy Curr ror a Steeve.—The cuff represented 


FigveE No. 5.—LAwN NECK-TIE. 
_ (For Deseri “Stylish Lingerie,” 
| Pon Page 7) 


FIGURE No. 1.—Walst FOR EVENING WEAR. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on 
- Page 78.) 


FIGURES Nos. 3 AND 4.—SET OF LINEN Lingerie. 
(For: Description see ‘‘ Stylish Lingerte,*’ on Page 78.) 


stitched to position after it has been lined with crinoline. 
of buttons is sewed close to its upper back edge, and constitutes a 


crinoline before being applied. 
Any decorative fabric preferred, 
may take the place of the bro- 
cade. The lace at the wrist may 
be omitted altogether, or may be 
wide enough to turn up on the 
outside in a cuff effect. 

Figure No. 7.—Sierve Deco- 
RATION.—The engraving illus- 
trates a very stylish finish fora 
sleeve of any fabric made up 
into nice costumes. A wide 
band of brocade is about the 
wrist, and upon the upper side 
of the sleeve a triangular section 
of plain contrasting fabric is ar- 
ranged, after being aide at its 
side edges so as to appear as if it were the sleeve cut to shape a point 
turned i Bidar In fact, the point may be made in this way, by 
cutting the lining of the usual shape and length, and the outside 
long enough to form the point. 
In adding the point separately, 
its lower edge should be as wide 
as the sleeve at the place where 
it is joined. 

Fiaure No, 8.—Finisn ror a 
SteevE or Piarp Goonps.—This 
sleeve is very simply finished, 
and in the most effective manner 
possible when no contrasting ma- 
terial is used with plaid goods. 
It consists of a wide bias facing 
of plaid, lined with crinoline and 
piped at the top with satin. Its 
ower edge is sewed to the wrist 
in the ordinary manner, after 
which the facing is turned up 
and fastened down upon the 
sleeve through the piping. 

Ficure No. 9.—Finish For A 
SLEEvE.—This decoration or fin- 
ish is very pretty indeed, and 
either black or white lace may 
be used, as preferred. The 
sleeve is cut long enough to 
turn up about three Mnches at the wrist, and is cut in points and 
lined with the satin composing it. After it is turned up, a.row or 
scanty frill of lace is set underneath the points and falls through the 

aces in a careless manner, being also tacked here and there to the 
sleeve. 

Fiavre No. 10,—Steeve Fiise.—The sleeve illustrated is most 
simply and yet effec- 
tively finished. It is 
made in the ordinary 
manner, being neatly 
faced at the wrist. A 
narrow leap of plain 
goods is then piped 
and sewed to the up- 
per side of the sleeve, 
and is next turned 
back and fastened 
down under button- 
holes and_ buttons, 
The button-holes may 
be real or simulated, 
as preferred. 

aurE No. 11.— 
Finish FoR A SLEEVE. 
—For a suit of plain 
and striped goods 
combined, the sleeve 
finish represented is 
very pretty. It is 
simply a section of 
striped goods reach- 
ing about two-thirds 
of the distance about 
the wrist and blind- 
A row 


Fiaurz No. 6.—Lawn NscK-Tim. 
Descri * Stylish ” 
(For sdasod rae Hf Lingerie 


Fiaure No. 2.—DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,*’ on 
this Page.) 


neat and pretty completion, Any other(decorative fabric desired 
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may be applied in a similar manner, if the style be admired. dress of any one of the thin fabrics coming under the head d@ ; 
Toure o. 12.—Finiso ror 4 Sigeve.—The finish upon this “muslins,” this is a very pretty decoration. The dress skirt is cx | 


sleeve is very dressy, and will, no doubt, be largely adopted for 
dresses of silk, satin, satin de Lyon or handsome wool or mixed 
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FigurE No. 3.—FINISH FOR A WAIST. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 79.) 


closely gathered under a button, which draws 
each block into a point as represented. The 
frill of lace at the wrist may be omitted, if 
not desired. 

Fiaure No. 13.—Sutrrep Decoration FOR 
A SLEEve.—A plain coat-sleeve of brocaded 
satin may be decorated after the manner il- 
lustrated, to use with a costume composed 
of mull and brocade. A long strip of mull 
is shghtly gathered at each end and then 
shirred in two crosswise clusters at regu- 
' Jar intervals, thus producing four puffs, which 
are applied lengthwise at the back of the 
sleeve. A strip of mull is also shirred so 
as to form a ruffle below the shirring, and 
is applied to the wrist. This isa very pretty 
way in which to combine two varieties of 
suitings either in all wool, silk and wool, or 
all silk. 

Fiegure No. 14.—Heapine ror a Fiounce, 
Lace or Frmce.—This decoration consists 
simply of a bias strip of the goods, gath- 
ered closely at intervals to form soft, round 
puffs. This trimming should be cut bias, 
and may be of any fabric preferred for dec- 
orative purposes, or of the suit goods itself, 
if no combination be used on the costume. 

Fieure No. 15.—Heraping or Trimmine 
FoR A Dress.—This decoration may be used 
as a heading to a flounce or lace or fringe, 
or alone as a deco- 
ration upon drapery 
or at the foot of the 
skirt. Two strips of 
goods are lined with 
contrasting tabric, 
and each is then laid 
in clusters of three 
plaits—those in one 
strip turning to the 
rightand those in the 
other to the left, the 
spaces in both strips 
being exactly alike. 
The two are then 
sewed together with 
the clusters even, and 
are caught down and 
up as. represented. 
The trimming may 


silk-and-wool goods. 
Several tiny, stand- 
ing plaitings of silk 
are arranged about 
the sleeve a short dis- 
tance above the wrist, 
and the lower edge of 
the lower ruffle is con- 
cealed by the disposal 
of the cuff decoration 
below. The latter dec- 
oration consists of a 
wide bias band of silk, 
slashed so as to form 
four blocks—two for 
each side of the sleeve. 
The adjoining edges 
of each slash coming 
at the center of the 
appr and under sides 
of the sleeve are 


in deep points, which are bordered with insertion; and the spaces 
are filled in with a puffed flounce of the goods, with its lace-trimmed 


lower edge falling in 
a narrow ruffle. The 
flounce is generally 
basted under the 
points and secured 
by the stitching hold- 
ing the insertion. 
After being stitched, 
the portion coming 
under the points is 


cut away, leaving 
only the part  be- 
tween the points, 


This decoration is also 
pretty for evening 
dresses, or for black 
silk or satin dresses, 
for house wear, 
and plaitings or ruffles 
of lace may take the 
place of the puffing. 


FieurE No. 5.—Front—Gore FOR A SKIRT. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 
Page 79.) 


be made all in one strip by closely gathering it at the center at in- 
tervals, then pressing the fullness into opposite plaits, and catching 


them down as described and illustrated. 
FiGvureE 


No. 16.—Dercoration ror A Muousiix 


Dress.—For a 


Fieures Nos. 6, 7 AND 8.—FANCY SLEEVE—DECORATIONS, 


(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,"’ on Page 79.) 


FigurE No. 4.—Jabot Fintsh FoR a Was 


(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on 
Page 79.) 


Fieure No. 17.—Skirt Trimmino.—Fer 
a white dress, this is a very handsome dec 
oration; but, no doubt, the services of 1 
professional laundress will be called inte 
requisition, should it ever be desired ts 
have the dress “done up”. A wide, straigl 
flounce is laid in broad box-plaits about twix 
their width apart, and the spaces are overland 
with tiny ruffles of the goods, a eontinuct: 
row gathered near its upper edge forming 
a heading. Three rows of lace, Gach headei 
by insertion, are arranged upon each bex- 
plait, so as to produce points at the center. 
This arrangement is secured before the plait: 
are laid, in consequence of whieh the widtt 
and distance apart of the sections forming 
the plaits must be estimated at the beginning. 

Ficure No. 18.—F.ounce ror a Sermr.— 
For askirt of mourning goods, or for one 
to be narrowly and simply trimmed for gen- 
eral wear, the decoration illustrated is very 
pretty. The flounce is cut crosswise of th: 
goods and not over six or seven inches wide. 
after which a hem three-eighths of an _ inel 
wide is turned up underneath and_blind- 
stitched to position. The plaits are then laid 
as illustrated, and the top is turned unde: 
far enough to permit the flounce to be stitched 
on very close to the folded edge. Sometimes 
the flounce is stitched on so as to tum it 
down over its own 
seam, when it looksa: 
if sewed to the lower 
edge of the skirt. 


TRIMMING FOR 4 
Sxrrt.—The 
ming illustrated is 
suitable for any ma- 
terial, but, of course. 
is prettier for lawn. 
organdy, mull, silk ar 
satin, than for woolen 
goods. It is com- 
posed of two flounces 


goods, cut straight or 
bias as preferred, each 
bordered at the lower 
edge with a tiny knife 


plaiting and shirred at wide intervals by three gathering-threads in- 


serted about one fourth of an inch apart. 


Fieure No. 19.—— 


trim-_ 


or wide rufiies of the | 


Or, one wide flounce may be 


made, and the tiny plaiting sewed to its lower edge and to it about half- : 
way to the top inthe outline represented) The lower edge falls overs 
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_wider plaiting set on at the foot of the skirt, and the top may be headed 
vy a tiny, standing plaiting. Lace, applied to the edges of the plait- 
ng, gives a very airy effect, and is very pretty on thin dresses. 


— 
ARTISTIC NEEDLE-WORK. 


In furnishing the designs for this department for the present 
nonth, a eer departure from the rule hitherto followed will be 
bserved. In giving an embroidery design for a card-case, the 
itself in its full size is also illustrated and described, 
us making the design of more decided use than if 
epresented in the usual manner. 

While the lace represented cannot be regu- 
, uy placed as needle-work, it can be il- 


u“eated appropriately in this depart- 
elt. a9 artistio work of a similar 
har ; 
Fieurr No. 1.—Oax- 
\LeaF* Lace.—This 
‘flace is much 
jused at pres- 
ent in trim- 
ming muslin 
under-g ar- 
ments, flan- 
nel petti- 
coats, bracket 
lambrequins, 
lamp shades, 
etc., the ma- 
terial from 
which it is 
made decid- 
ing its use. 
For petti- 
coats, it 
is generally 
made of red 
or white Sax- 
_ ony yarn; for 
under - cloth- 
ing, of linen 
thread; and for the 
fancy articles, of silks of 
all colors. It is knitted in 
the following manner : 
Cast on 14 stitches. 
First Row.—Knit 2 plain, throw 
thread over twice, and seam 2 together; 2g 


throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain, throw 
thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain. : 

Seventh Row.—Knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 
together; knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; 
knit 7 plain, throw thread over twice, and knit 2 together; throw 
thread over twice, and knit 2 together; knit 1 plain. 

Eighth Row.—Knit 3 plain, seam 1, knit 2 plain, seam 1, knit 7 
plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain, 
throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain. 

Ninth Row.—Knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 
2 together; knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 
2 together; knit 14 plain. 

enth Row.—Knit 2 plain, bind the first over the 
second, and so continue knitting and binding 
till you have bound off 8 stitches, and have 
14 left on the needles, 1 on the right- 
hand needle, and 13 on the left-hand 
one; knit 5 plain, throw thread 
over twice, and seam 2 to- 
gether; knit 2 plain, throw 
thread over twice, and 
seam 2. together; 

knit 2 plain. 
This com- 
pletes one 

scollop. 

FicuReEs 
Nos. 2 anp 3. 
—GENTLE— 
MEN’s CaRD-— 
Case.—These 
two enpray- 
ings illustrate 
a  card-case 
of a proper 
size for hold- 
ing the va- 
riety of cards 
just at pres- 
ent in fash- 
ion, With a 
change in the 
size, the case 
may be du- 
plicated to cor- 
respond. It is made 
of kid, and is lined with 
Ratin after the designs have 
: been embroidered upon it in 
Qa South-Kensington stitch. The smaller 


knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam *e «, 42. oo gu engraving shows the case as closed and 
2 together; knit 1 plain, throw thread over twice, ae Pus ; with the design side uppermost. The other 
and knit 2 together; throw thread over twice, and ng gor side may be plain or may have the initials or a 
knit 2 together; knit 1 plain. * monogram upon it. The larger engraving shows the 


Second Row.—Knit 3 plain, seam 1, knit 2 plain, seam 1, 
knit 1 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 
_ 2plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain. 
Third Row.—Knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 
together; knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together ; 
4 knit 3 plain, throw thread over twice, and knit 2 together; throw 
thread over twice, and knit 2 together; knit 1 plain. 
Fourth Row.—Knit 3 plain, seam 1, knit 2 plain, seam 1, knit 3 
plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; knit 2 plain, 
throw thread over twice, and seam 2 together; then knit 2 plain. 


Figure No. 14.—HEADING FoR A FLOUNCE, LACE OR FRINGE. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 80.) 


Fifth Row.—Knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 
together; knit 2 plain, throw thread over twice, and seam 2 
together: knit 5 plain, throw thread over twice, and knit 2 together; 

ow thread over twice, and knit 2 together; knit 1 plain. 

Sith Row.—Knit 3 plain, seam 1, knit 2 plain, seam 1, knit 5 plain, 


interior of the case. Two sections are lined, embroidered 

and added as illustrated to form pockets, the hollowing spaces 
being left so as to withdraw the cards with ease. Brown, black 
and drab kid, with linings of blue, red or lavender, are usually selected. 
The designs may be done in natural tints or in any preferred color. 


——_@——__—_- 
THE WORK-TABLE. 


The articles illustrated in the present department are sufficiently 


FigtrRE No. 15.—HEAvING OR TRIMMING FOR A DRESS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home," on Page 88.) 


pretty and useful to win more than a passing glance from our read- 
ers, who will discover that they are also artistic and graceful in 
design. As all such articles beautify homes and special rooms, they 
will, no doubt, be duplicated many-times and;in many colors and 
tints. Their adaptability.is one of their greatest charms, and there is 
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ample opportunity for the exercise of personal taste in their execution. 

Fieures Nos. 1 anp 2.—Scrap—Basket.—The first engraving rep- 
resents a scrap-basket shaped like an antique jar. 
four sections of pasteboard, each cut in the outline and according to 
the marked dimensions of the diagram. Lach piece is then covered 


with cloth, felt, 
velvet, satin or 
any material 
preferred, and 
lined with Si- 
lesia, silk or 
satin of a gay 
contrasting tint. 
The sides are 
then joined by 
an over-and-over 
stitch, which is 
concealed by 
quilled ribbon, 
and also by rib- 
bon arranged in 


It is composed of 
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graceful inter- faure No. 16.—DEcORATION FoR A MUSLIN Dress. 


mingling of ar- 
tificial fruit. If 
the basket be 
covered with 
greenish _old- 
gold, the lining 
may be of car- 
dinal, the plain 
and quilled rib- 
bon of olive, and 
the fruit a mix- 
ture of red and 
yellow, or all 
red, If the room 
in which the 
basket is to be 
placed is fitted 
up in any par- 
ticular tints, the 
basket should be 
made to corre- 
spond, by using 


the predominating colors. Dull tones for the lower portion, with a 
gradual deepening into a rich, warm glow at the top, are also admired. 
o. 3.—Banner Lamp-Saape.—This engraving represents 
a lamp shade that is considered very stylish and may be purchased 
ready-made or manufactured at home. The rod and hook at the top 


FIGURE 


(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home ,"’ on 
Page 80.) 


FiGuRE No. 18.—FLOUNCE FoR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘“Dressmaking at Home ," on 
Page 80.) 


may also be bought separately at most fancy-stores, or the local 


tin-smith or carpenter will be able to make the support from an 
inspection of the design. The banner rod is gener 
six to eight inches long, according to the size of the lamp it is to 
hang on; and the hook is a piece of wire, whose ends are fastened 


y made from 


to the rod, while its center is bent to form the hook. The shade 


is composed of two tints of satin, 
cut in one wide strip for the middle 
and a narrow one for each side. Or, 
two widths of satin ribbon may be 
used, the edges of the middle strip 
fastening smoothly over those of the 
sides. The middle strip is embroid- - 
ered in silk flosses in South-Kensing- 
ton stitch, and its lower edge forms 
a deep point, while the ends of the 
side atrips define half-points. The 
lower edge is trimmed with narrow 
fringe and a tassel is sewed to each 
point. A fancy facing of velvet is 
applied to the top of the shade, and a 
lining of pale or bright silk or Silesia 
is added. The banner is fastened to 
the rod under tiny bows of ribbon. 
The colors may be in accordance 
with personal taste, and yet not in- 
harmonious with the other coloring 


in the room where the lamp is used. A charming variety is attain- 
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Fieure No. 1.—OaK—LzeaFr LAOE. 
(For Description see ‘' Artistic Needlework,” 
on Page 81.) 


able, even under the observance of the latter condition. 


a 


STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Very few novelties are offered this month. In neck-wear, the 


be obtained in the light colors, with the fi 
No. 6.—GENTLEMEN’8s Sock.—This is quite a noveky and 


knot and tie scarfs are worn by a great many. 
wash materials, are preferred by some, and are very nice to wear. 
They can be easily made of remnants of gingham, cambric, percak 
and other fabrics used by the ladies of the family for their Sumuxr 
dresses. Made in this way, they are certain to combine the wi- 


FiatrE No. 17.—Sximer Trpooane. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home ,*’ on 
Page 80.) 
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Figure No. 19.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see neo at Home ,"’ on 
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Flat scarfs, made cf 


tues of bearty 
and economy. 

The only nov- 
elties shown are 
in the handker- 
chief line and m 
hosiery. Some 
of those present- 
ed are very fine. 
and it may te 


said in a geng .~ 


way of these 2 


ticles that fever 
before were the 
goods so vanel 
in style and 
beautiful in de 
sign. A faci to 
be recorded is 
the reappearance 
of the polka dot: 
it was to be ex- 
pected that, after 
its popular reign 
last year, it 
would fall into 
oblivion, but this 
season finds it 
pushing its way 
to the front. This 
month we pre- 
sent for illustra- 
tion three very 
prety designs in 
OsLer and 
three others m 
handkerchiefs: 
Fiecre No. L 
—GENTLEMEN’S 
Linen Hanpxer- 
CHIEF.——The ar- 


ticle here pictured is made of white linen, with a hemstitched border 
of white elaborated with polka dots of blue in different sizea. This 
style of handkerchief is very popular and may be found with the 
dots in brown, red or black. Other materials are used in making 
it, but linen is the best wearing fabric. 


Fieure No. 2.—Gentiemen’s Sixk Hanpkeronier.—Phis elegant 


handkerchief is represented as made of plum-colored silk, with the 
hemstitched border of bayadere silk showing blue, old-gold and 
plum. This makes a pretty article, and may be found in other colors 
that are equally suitable and handsome. 


Fieure No. 3.—Grnruzmen’s Sirk HanpkeEronwier.—This hand- 


kerchief is square in sh 
ply a stitching close to the edge. It 
is here shown as made of black silk, 
with the polka dots of white. The 
style of handkerchief here shown 
can be found in other colors, and will 
make a very handsome addition to 


any toilette. 
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Fieurs No. 4.—GentTLeMEn’s Socx. 
—The sock here shown is as neat and 
elegant an article as one could wish 
to wear. The top, heel and toe are 
black, and the rest of the sock is com- 
posed of black and white checks. 

Fravre No. 5.—GEnTLEMEN’s Socx. 
The one here illustrated has a very 
light éeru ground, with the crosses and 
lines woven in the pattern with black; 
the circles are embroidered on in 
fancy outline and give an appearance 


that 1s very elegant. This sock can 


FiGurReE 


res contrasting. 


will be admired by many. It is of black, with heavy lines of white 
embroidered upon the upper side of the sock from the toe to the 


top. The lines end under fancy figures in the shape of triangles 


This sock looks well in any color, provided_the lines contrast with 


it in an effective manner. 
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DRESS MATERIALS. 
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The riddle of the Sphinx is one that arehsologists, geologists and around the throat, fastened with a bar of dead-gold; and the corsage 
ill the other ologists of the century have declared indiscoverable. And bouquet is of truly realistic fuchsias. A high, Spanish comb of clear 


‘yet itis known. The 
Sphinx was a wo- 
‘man, and therefore it 
‘is only reason to sup- 
pose that her riddle 
was, “What shall I 
wear?” and even now 
this riddle continues 
to be propounded by 
women season after 
season. And it is 
just as regularly an- 
swered, sometimes 
satisfactorily and 
sometimes not. And 
the suitabihty and 
beauty of the answer 
rest largely with the 
propounder. .There! 
no archzologist, geo- 
logist or Egyptolo- 
gist can deny our ex- 
planation; for, not 
being women, how 
can they be supposed 
to understand the 
intensely § feminine 
mind of the Sphinx! 

And the answer to 
this riddle? Well, 
there being a great 
number of women in 
the world, and each 
separate one having 
.an individual idea of 
her own as to how 
that question should 
be replied to, it is 
deemed wisest and 
most politic to gener- 


.ously offer the knowledge of what there is to wear, and each woman 
can then select what she will wear. 
Spain and the Sphinx seem a long way apart, and yet Spain is 
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Figure No. 2.—GENTLEMEN’S CaRD—CaSsE, OPEN. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,’* on Page 81.) 
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amber is worn in the 
hair. 

An all-black cos- 
tume has a skirt of 
black satin, orna- 
mented with three 
kilt-plaitings of the 
same; and the satin 
bodice is in Jersey 
fashion, fitting very 
tight. Over these is 
worn a polonaise of 
Spanish net, elabor- 
ately trimmed with 
Spanish lace. Cas- 
cades of it are upon 
each side, and a very 
long one, mingling in 
delicious confusion 
with lots of satin 
ribbon, is down the 
front. A high ruche 
of the lace around the 
throat is fastened 
with a silver lace-pin, 
and tiny silver stud 
ear-rings are also 
worn. The bonnet 
is a decided poke; 
the top ig covered 


_ with a jetted crown, 


while the broad brim 
is hidden under full 
frills of Spanish lace. 
The gloves are of 
black kid, long and 
loose, while the para- 
sol is of black satin, 
lace-trimmed. The 
toilette described is 


essentially stylish and elegant-looking, and yet is attainable by 


many. The ingenious girl, who has a black silk that needs remodel- 


ling and who is brimming over with ideas and good intentions in 


offering its national dress in response to the question. Everything regard to her wardrobe, can easily, and, at comparatively small 


Spanish is in vogue 
—entire dresses of 
Spanish net, large 
Spanish fans, and the 
famous Catalan comb 
coquettishly arranged 
on the side of the 
shead. The  large- 
figured Spanish net 
—usually a design 
showing the sunflow- 
er or rose conven- 
honalized—is used in 
conjunction with 
black silk, satin and 
‘Satin-merveilleux, and 


with the same tex- — 


tures in brilliant car- 
mine, poppy, chau- 
dron, Isabella and 
buttercup. Of course, 
these costumes, when 
made over the colored 


materials, are only intended for evening or dinner dresses ; but 
When all black, they make charming carriage toilettes. A dinner 
dress shows a long skirt of fuchsia satin-merveilleuz, finished around 


SS SS 


FIGuRE No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’S CARD-CasH, CLOSED. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work, ’’ on Page 81.) 


the lower edge with a shirred ruffle edged with Spanish lace. Across _ titles. 


the front width two scarfs are arranged in a knotted fashion; and in 
the back, full, long widths of the net edged with lace are draped in 
bouffant style. The waist is high, the satin being entirely covered 
With the black net; the sleeves are puffed, and bands of the satin 
are inserted between the puffs; a double ruche of the lace is worn 


expense, get herself 
up @ la Espagnole. 
Brocades showing 
singular comming- 
lings are most affected 
by those who wear 
these heavy-looking 
oods during the 
ummer months. 
Outré figures seem 
to be thought a ne- 
cessity by the de- 
signer, and nothing 
in earth, air or water, 
is deemed too majes- 
tic to figure or be 
figured on my lady's 
robe. Assyrian bulls 
are side by side with 
polka dots, Cleopatra- 
like heads share ad- 
miration with ordi- 
nary diamonds, and 


scarabei are cheek by jowl with common house-spiders! Designers 
have no respect even for high-sounding names and seem to see no 
difference between ordinary bugs and those with more pretentious 


Large block patterns in contrasting and plain colors are to be 
highly commended in brocades, especially for slender figures; they 
do not become so tiresome to gaze upon as more decided figurings, 
and are newer than petit or even gros pots. A stylish walking 
dress is of mahogany and chaudron brocade in block pattern, 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


combined with ombré chaudron satin. The skirt, which is of 
the ombré goods, is made to escape the ground and is ornamented 
with a box-plaiting that shows the spaces of the brocade. The 
drapery is of the brocade, and ig laced together at the right 
side by cords of chaudron silk. On the left side is a cascade of ma- 
hogany satin ribbon, the ribbon being very narrow, but very profuse 
in quantity. The basque is plain and of the brocade. Its sleeves 
have a puff of the satin at the shoulder and turn-back cuffs of the 
satin at the wrist. The gloves are of mahogany kid, long, but fitting 
the wrists easily. The bonnet is a poke shape, smoothly covered 
with the ombré satin and ornamented with a monture of shaded roses. 
The parasol is also of the ombré goods, and is trimmed with fringe 
in which all the colors are visible. This dress is especially remarkable 
because of the brilliant colors comprised therein, and no one could 
wear it but a perfect brunette. 

Ombré satins, covered with tiny polka-dots, bid fair to be very 
popular, and, it is probable, will increase in favor as the Autumn 
months approach. 

Velvet skirts are economies with those who are fond of wearing 
light colors and yet do not care 
to wear wash goods, for they 


enrich the over-dresses of nun’s- ESS 


ROG et ee 
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vailing, bunting and cashmere 
until they become elegant toil- 
ettes. Skirts of the light colors 
in these goods are not desirable, 
save for full dress; and the vel- 
vet skirt modifies the one tone 
that would be otherwise preva- 
lent, and makes the light goods 
suitable for afternoon and ordi- 
nary evening wear. Claret, dark- 
green and black are the favorite 
hues in velvet, though if only 
one velvet skirt is attainable, 
black is the best color to choose, 
for over it all shades of white, 
blue, yellow and pink look well. 
A velvet skirt, provided with 
three polonaises—say, one of 
cream-colored bunting, trimmed 
with Spanish laces one of pink 
cashmere, trimmed with chenille 
fringe; and one of pale-blue 
nun’s-vailing, ornamented with 
May yellow Languedoc lace— 
will give three pretty costumes 
to the young girl who at first 
fears she can only have one nice 
dress. Such are the capabilities 
of a velvet skirt. 

Satin foulards in dark grounds, 
with brilliant figures upon them, 
continue to be eagerly sought 
for. They are stylish, cool and 
comfortable, and may be made 
as elaborate or as plain as one 
desires—attributes that commend 
them to any woman, especially 
any woman who is particularly 
partial to being comfortable 
during the heated term. Dark- 
blue grounds, with fuchsia-col- 
ored geometrical figures upon 
them; dark-green, made gay by 
bunches of holly-berries; real 
mahogany, looking artistic by the addition of chaudron-colored sprigs 
carelessly dsteced here and there; and dark gray, intensely cool and 
calm under its adornment of blue violets, are all fashionable designs. 
Another style shows outlined squares of old-gold, having a red, 
red rose in the center of each square. Sometimes the red, red rose 
forgets the inimitable laws of Nature and becomes blue or green as 
occasion demands, but we lookers-on conclude that it is simply 
Science triumphing over Nature. 

A dainty blonde looked well in a dress of dark-blue foulard, 
figured in cardinal. The skirt was short and formed a wonderful 
study by reason of the elaborate shirring thereon. Like the 
symbol of eternity, the wedding ring, it seemed to have no begin- 
ning and no end; but it looked nice, and still nicer when one 
heard that it was all made at home. The over-skirt was shirred up 
at one side and was plaited on the other, the edges being trimmed 
with cardinal lace. The basque, fitting perfectly, was plainly fin- 
ished, enamelled buttons of red and blue closing the front, and frills 
of the red lace being at the wrists. The tie was one of yellow mull, 
hemstitched all around and tied inalarge bow. The hat was a dark- 
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(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 82.) 


blue rough-and-ready, with a rolling crown faced with dark-blz- 
satin; the trimmings were holly-berries and blue-berries arrangei 
in a monture. The umbrella was of the same material as the drem, 
unlined, and with a stick of natural wood. 

Some thoughtless maiden sighs, on seeing this pretty costume, 
“Oh! I could have such a dress too, if I had plenty of money’. 
Why, dear child, that is not what you need—plenty of dollars 
is certainly desirable, but plenty of sense is more needed. The 
dress is not so expensive—it was made at home, so that, in additicc 
to the dressmaker’s bill, many little items were saved; for bom 
people save pieces of lining left from one season to another. » 
that so many “little things” are not required. Then the lace 
was taken in remnants and so gotten very cheap, the hat wu 
inexpensive, the monture mounted at home (which made consideratk 
difference in its cost), and an umbrella, covered with the dress mat- 
rial, was found to be cheaper than a purchased article. “But her 
hands. What kind of gloves did she wear? One cannot well econo 
mize on them,” eagerly cries the questioner. Well, she had on red 
silk mitts—long, and making her hands look very white. Last Sum- 
mer they were very expensive, 
this year they are not so much 
worn, and consequently they are 
reduced in price. They wouk 
not have been bought, but they 
match the trimmings of ti- 
dress so perfectly that i 
will forget all about whether 
they are in favor or not, an! 
only conclude that they were 
purchased because of suitability 
and not from motives of economy. 
And so they were, but econam: 
was considered too. Ob! whsi 
a near-sighted world is this! I: 
looks through the green glases 
of suspicion, and concludes thai 
every woman who is well-dres- 
ed must be expensively dresse¢! 
Never mind: some day it wil 
assume rose-colored glasses, ani 
then, well then the day of hap- 
piness will be reached for 
women; for all human nature wil 
look beautiful. 

Flannels seem in their glor; 
just now, having reached a hei¢™- 
of popularity that makes then 
desirable, not only for walkire 
and business suits, but for et- 
joyable dresses in the lovely by- 
ways of the world where tire: 
womankind flees to rest hea 
and heart and get a breath « 
pure air. Such comfortabr 
dresses never were found, fc: 
they are not injured by a “little 
Summer shower”—even if :t 
lasts, as did the one in the sonz. 
“quite an hour’—,but may i- 


wrinkles gotten out of them a: 
the same time. 
should get wrinkled after a 
shower, do not be induced tc 
allow it to be pressed; for, if 


you do, good-bye to the com-— 
Pressing, once tasted, becomes a neces - 
sity; and you will find your dress becoming “crinkled” all tke | 
Let the air take out the wrinkles, as it will while it i: 


fort experienced before. 


time. 
hanging up to dry; or, if they are very bad and will not come out 2: 


first, just wear it in its wrinkled condition and they will soon dis-_ 


hung up to dry and have the 


If your flannel | 


appear. Of the dark shades, blue, brown, green, bronze and grav 


are most favored in flannel; while lovely light tints in Ecru, liver, 
biscuit and acajou, are shown for street wear. Pretty toilettes v: 
white flannel scem the natural outcome of the fancy for clinging 
woolen dresses for evening wear. These are trimmed with Spanish 
Mirecourt, point d’ Aurillac and Irish point lace, as well as with 
colored appliqué embroideries in coarse silks. A flannel dress cf 
pure white for a débutante has a short skirt ornamented with a full 
ruffle reaching midway of the length. This ruffle is shirred in 
sections, and the skirt itself is shirred to fit the figure from the tor 
of the ruffle to the waist. 
figure, and the sleeves are separated into shirred puffs. Spanish lax 
finishes the wrists, and a three-cornered kerchief of white Spam. 
net and lace is knotted about the throat and fastened with a pin of 


‘ 


The round waist is also shirred to the | 
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Zaps lazuli. A broad sash of white watered ribbon is worn, tied in 


long loops on the left side near the back. 


Among the wash goods none seems so popular as embroidered 
Swiiss—merchants find difficulty in filling the demands for it, 


especially in the fine écru tints. Possibly 
—aindeed, one feels like saying, certainly— 
its capability for looking nice a long time 
before laundering, and then the ease with 
which it stands the battle of the laundry, 
are sterling facts that recommend it to the 
world at large, which in this instance means 
the feminine world. A pretty costume of 
white Swiss has the favorite petit pois upon 
it, and is made with a short skirt tucked 
im quaint fashion up to the waist. The 
bodice, as if to offer a contrast, is carefully 
shirred to fitthe form. Full frills of Valen- 
ciennes lace are at the throat and wrist, and 
odd-looking jewelry, showing large half- 
moons in Rowan gold, is also worn. The 
hat is an enormous Cavalier of white rough- 
and-ready, ornamented with two, long, white 
plumes. White silk mitts cover the arms, 
and are themselves almost covered under 
numerous bangles of yellow Roman-gold, 
from which apparently depend all the stars 
of heaven, the moon in its various phases, 
and the ark, minus the family of Noah. 
Pale-tinted lawns, especially pretty, are 
shown in all the colors which used to be 
peculiar to fine batistes. Peach-blossom, 
morning-glory, forget-me-not, rose, butter- 
cup and all the floral kingdom's hues are 
here, as well as the numerous tones that Art 
has made known to us and Nature shows 
us in her lovely sunsets, where color-effects 


are constantly to be discovered. These goods are inexpensive and 
may be made up to look exquisitely fresh and youthful. 
pale blossom-pink has the skirt trimmed with tiny ruffles; the over- 
skirt is composed of a wrinkled ¢adblter in front and of full widths 


behind, which latter are caught up in bou/- 
Jant fashion when worn. The basque is 
half-fitting, closed by means of tiny lace- 
buttons, and, as a trimming, has a Louis 
Quatorze ruche of Mirecourt lace for the 
neck and sleeves. The sleeve ruffs are tied 
on with pink satin ribbon, and a single pin 
will hold them in position. The hat to be 
worn isa Gainsborough of moderate size, and 
of porcupine braid in cream color; it is 
faced with mull, and half-hidden under a full 
mull scarf are two pink cabbage-roses, which 
look as if they were ashamed of their own 
beauty. White silk mitts are worn, and a 
white silk umbrella is carried. 

Another lawn dress, suggesting the morn- 
ing-glory in its beauty, is of faint lavender 
and is made with a short skirt trimmed 
with two full frills, The over-skirt is fin- 
ished with a single frill and is looped high and 
“bunchy”. The waist is shirred to fit, and 
is also finished with a single frill) A wide 
collar of Irish lace is worn, and flots of om- 
bré lavender ribbon are down the front of 
the bodice and each side of the over-skirt. 
A broad sash of ribbon, also shaded, accom- 
panies the costume, and may be worn if de- 
sired. The broad-brimmed hat is of white 
chip, with a low crown, and is faced with 
frills of lace and caught up at one side with 
a cluster of those flowers that are indeed 
the glory of the morning. 

Ginghams, Cheviots, percales and calicoes 
show no change since they were introduced 
at the beginning of the season. In making 
them, it is noticeable that there are more 
decorated with embroidery and _ self-trim- 
ming than with lace, this being dedicated to 
more diaphanous goods. A pretty gingham 
dress is in dark blue. The skirt is trimmed 
with a deep kilting and the tabier is finished 


with a plaiting of the material headed by a bias band of the same, and 
the straight, full breadths in the back, slightly draped, are ornamented 
in the same simple but suitable way. The blouse is box-plaited, 
and a dark leather belt, with straps, confines it. 
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Figure No. 2.—D1IAG@RaM OF SCRAP BASKET 
SHOWN AT Figure No, 1 
(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,"’ on 
Page 82.) 


A dress of 


FigvRE No. 3.—BANNER LAMP-SHADE. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table” on 
Page 82.) 


A rolling collar of 


white linen fastened with a gold stud, and rolling cuffs caug t by 
gold links, are the only lingerie. The hat is a dark blue rough-and- 
ready, small, and drooping over the face. A scarf of Surah, fastened 
with a steel clasp, constitutes the trimming; and an umbrella, made 


of the same material as the dress, with a 
cherry handle, is carried. The gloves are 
of wash leather, long and very loose. 

A pretty pink gingham for a house dress 
is garnitured with coarse wheel embroidery, 
and a dark green one appears darker by the 
use of the same white trimming. 

If plaids are chosen, they are usually in 
two colors or ina mixture of many dark 
and light colors that are rather startling 
to look upon. Self-trimming, or plain col- 
ored gingham of the most prominent tint 
in the plaid, is considered very suitable deco- 
ration for these dresses. A suit, showing a 
large plaid of dark blue and light pink, has 
fans of the dark blue inserted in the skirt— 
very long fans too, reaching midway of the 
length. A scarf-drapery, plainly hemmed, 
is arranged across the front and tied ina 
large bow in the back, while the long basque 
has fans of the blue set in to match the skirt. 
A deep collar trimmed with ruffles of em- 
broidery, and full frills of the same embroid- 
ery at the wrists, are also worn, a pin of ham- 
mered silver fastening the collar. The um- 
brella is of the plaid gingham, with a bor- 
der of the plain blue; and the gloves are 
of dark-blue peau de suede. The chapeau 
is a dark-blue English walking-hat, made 
stylish by a handsome scarf of blue plaid an 
a large silver pin. . | 

Mother Goose rules in the world of chil- 


dren, and who can be sorry for it? From time immemorial her 
songs have been lullabies to generations of babies, and it seems only 
right that the rising one should give us pictures—in miniature, to be 
sure—of those celebrated people whose virtues and vices were 


chanted to us in rythmic measures, There 
comes a tiny tot of whom you need not 
ask her name, for she is MotherHubbard un- 
doubtedly. Above the full skirt of her white 
dress is the cloak—the quaint, shirred, loose, 
comfortable wrap peculiar to that kindly 
dame. It is of soft, dove-colored material, 
untrimmed, save for its shirrings and the 
large pearl buttons that close it. Above each 
tiny arm there is a puff that gives an odd 
but certainly pretty roundness to the tiny 
figure. On the head is a poke bonnet, tied 
under the chin; and, in addition to the funny 
little pockets on the sides, the tiny maiden 
carries an old-fashioned knitting-bag made 
of the same material as her dress and clutched 
with such firmness in the mittened hands 
that a looker-on is sure Mamma has cau- 
tioned the wee lady against losing it. Too 
much can scarcely be said in favor of these 
picturesque costumes. They are easy and 
comfortable, and allow a child freedom of 
limb. Soft cashmeres, buntings and delaines 
are oftenest used in making them, and the 
blessed atom of humanity so quaintly robed 
is not worried by particles of starch or made 
unhappy because her dress is so stiff. 

It has always been said that the way the 
women of a nation dressed showed the way 
their thoughts were tending, and just now it 
seems as if it wereinagood direction, The 
girl of the period is no more—she died with 
the age of much false hair, loud dressing and 
talking; and with her died much that was 
objectionable. But now there come, instead, 
the garments that whisper of dignity, of 
artistic thoughts and aims, of remembrance 
of past ages and interest in historical person- 
ages; of garments that tell of prosperous 
nations and generous nations, of peace and 
plenty ; and garments that somehow suggest 


the word “ gentlewoman "—a word that has fallen lately into disuse. 
In assuming her robes, and assuming them with added knowledge 
and broader beliefs, surely some of her graces will come also. The 
influence of inanimate things was never more>clearly felt than in 
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dress, and so what have we not to hope for in the future? In the 
gracefully draped robe, with its puffed sleeves and swinging chate- 
laine, we see the woman of the day. She who, with all her duties as 
mother, wife and daughter, is yet able to feel and to have an opinion 
in regard to the questions of the day; she who can talk with men 


and women on kindred topics, and yet as easily and kindly explan 
to her little one, as she takes off her cloak, the story of the kind- 
hearted gentlewoman after whom it is named, and who was treated 
with such funny impoliteness by the dog for whom she had suck 
love. This woman is indeed “nobly planned”. 


STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


In furnishing a house, a wise upholsterer considers its position, its 
lights and shades, and, above all, its shape. His method of procedure 
is one to be commended to the dame who knows 
not how to trim her garments. Few forms are so 
perfect as to be able to stand untrimmed costumes, 
but many are there who are spoiled by over-trim- 
ming. While it is best to err on the side of sim- 
plicity, still a proper amount of thought and the 
truthful views of the mirror will soon teach one the 
medium in which there is happiness. 

Round shoulders, flat chests or protruding elbows 
may ail be toned down to 
apparent lines of grace by 
the proper application of 
decorative adjuncts. For 
the first. there is the short 
cape; for the second, full 
_ jabots of lace; and for the 


FIGURE No. 2.—GENTLEMEN’S 
SILK HANDKERCHIEF. 


‘For Description see ‘* Styles for 
Gentlemen,” on Page 8&2.) 


FIGURE No. 4.—GENTLEMEN'’S SOCK. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” on 
Page 82.) 


third, a renaissance puff inserted just where 
the objectionable bone protrudes. Ladies 
inclined to embonpoint would do well to 
remember that, no matter how much they 
may admire the sheer lawn ties arranged in 
adorable Jncroyable bows and worn by their 
more sylph-like friends, they must only 
admire ‘at a distance and not allow the said ties to embrace them. 
Instead, let them take refuge in black lace, soft, lovely and fine. 
One consolation they have, beside the great enjoyment of its beauty 
—it is always ready, never in the wash and never comes home a 
mass of tatters. 

Jet continues the most popular trimming of the season, though 
in some instances it is combined so oddly with steel, cachemire 
or clatr-de-lune beads that it loses its sparkling individuality 
altogether. A fringe, formed of jet and steel, is composed of 
fisherman’s-net heading, with long, straight fringe beneath. In this 
design there is a jet bead and then one of steel strung in regular 
order, and an outré effect is produced that certainly is not pretty, 
but which will, it is nrobable, become very fashionable. Other 
colored beads are arranged in the same style with the jet, and 
produce a similar effect, | 


FieureE No. l.— 
GENTLEMEN'S LINEN 
HANDKERCHIEF. 
(For Description see 


‘** Styles for 
on Page 82.) 


FIGURE No. 5.—GENTLEMEN’S SOCK. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,’ on 
Page 82.) 


Ornaments such as conventionalized flowers, birds such as the 
ornithologist never knew, and butterflies and bugs intensely real- 
istic, are in extensive demand to be set on drapery 
and skirts in individual fashion, They look well. 
and as no cutting is required, there is no such loss 
as many have had to grieve over in using pipe of 
passementerie or fringe. A dress of dark-green S 
is made with a short skirt ornamented with a deep 
box-plaiting, and on each plain space im the plaiting 


is a large steel rose with leaves. The ry has 
a short apron-front, finished with a band smaller 


roses and a deep fringe of 
steel. In the back it is 
looped in bouffant style 
and untri _ though 
each looping is caught — 
with arose. The pointed 
Velasquez basque bas a 


ntlemen,”’ 


FIGURE No. 3.—GENTLEMEN’S 
SILK HANDKERCHIEF. 


(For Description see ‘* Styles for 
Gentlemen,”’ on Page 82.) 


FIGURE No. 6.—GENTLEMEN'S SOOK. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,” 
on Page 82.) | 


rose at each point, and a Pompadour is out- 
lined by the smaller roses. The coat sleeves 
are untrimmed and have turned-back cufls 
_of the same material, which precludes the 
necessity of lace or linen at the wrists. A 
tie of yellow Spanish lace is caught at the 
throat with a hammered-silver pin, and long 
gloves of gray kid are worn. The small capote is of steel links laid 
over green Surah, and its garniture consists of green leaves of many 
shades and shapes. The parasol is of green Surah, lined with gray 
and trimmed with steel lace. | 
Jet on net, in the form of embroidery, is shown in gores for the 
fronts and sides of dresses, in sleeves, and in sections for waist-trim- 
mings and kerchiefs. The best effect is achieved when they are 
made over rich black goods, but a quaint whim shows them laid 
over rich white moire-antique or satin. Less elaborate designs, 
comprising a band for the tablier, one for the neck, and cuffs, are 
used on grenadine dresses and make an effective trimming. 
Chenille fringes are more noticeable than they were a month ago, 
and are to be seen enriching soft woolen costumes and giving them 
a trimming that adds to, instead of detracting from, their grace. It 
cannot be denied that these soft fringes are much more suitable for 
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ashinere, bunting or nun’s-vailing than the more glittering but 
sarder-looking garnitures of jet or steel. An evening dress for a 
-oung débutante, a pretty blonde, is of ctel-blue nun’s-vailing. The 
kirt, of dancing length, is ornamented with three, soft, full frills of 
Surah of the same shade; while the over-skirt is edged with deep, 
ull chenille fringe, also of the same tint. The loopings, which are 
nany,’are caught with bows of satin mervetlleuz, and the round 
waist Is fitted in with a broad sash of the same lovely ribbon tied 
n an enormous bow on the left side near the back. A high, full 
‘uche of Valenciennes lace is around the neck, and is caught with 
1 lace-pin showing a cingue-cento design. The demi-sleeves are 
‘rimmed with lace like that at the neck, and long, white silk mitts 
‘each to their edges. The stockings are of dull gold silk; the slip- 
ners, Of pale blue satin; and the fan, an ehormous Watteau scene 
cleverly delineated on pale blue satin, with sticks of ivory to hold 
it up. : 

In addition to the elegant embroidered flounces that come with 

pongee robes, less expensive but just as beautiful ones are sold by 
the yard to be combined with these favored toilettes. Queer, stiff 
patterns, designs familiar to us in Hamburg embroidery, and wonder- 
ful floriated designs, are shown in the garnitures. Sometimes the 
ombré effects in brown silk are produced, again pale Watteau colors 
are used, but oftenest silk of the exact shade of the pongee is chosen. 
Creamy Spanish lace or coarse Irish point is frequently employed in 
place of the embroidery. A lovely pongee dress is short, with a 
plaiting around the skirt that is shirred below the plaits. The polo- 
naise is finished with Irish point lace and draped high on the hips. 
On one side, flots of ombré ribbon, starting from the pongee tint and 
reaching to dark brown, are coquettishly arranged. <A plastron, 
formed of plaitings of the material and frills of lace, forms the bodice 
trimming, while the sleeves are so puffed that they seem very close 
relatives to the gigot or old-fashioned leg-o’-mutton sleeves of 
tradition. The bonnet worn is a poke of very yellow Milan braid; 
its facing is of lavender Surah, and a bunch of lavender tips is on the 
“congregation side”. The strings are broad, and of lavender satin 
serge. The parasol is of pongee, lace-trimmed and lined with 
lavender; the handle is of natural wood, and @ short distance up is 
tied with a large bow of lavender ribbon. The gloves are of pale 
yellow peau de suéde, long and loose, as Dame Fashion demands. 
In addition to these newer and consequently more expensive 
trimmings, a little search in the shops will discover coarse laces, very 
teasonable in price and properly écru in shade, that will appear just 
right on an inexpensive pongee that one wants to look nice, but for 
which one is scarcely willing to become bankrupt. So much may 
be gotten for the seeking. 

On woolen costumes, self-trimmings, trimmings of contrasting 
goods either in plaids or stripes, and the “tailor finish”, seem most 
in vorue, 

Garnitures en bayadére are noted on the dresses of misses and child- 
ren, and are productive of good results, as they give width to other- 
Wise immature forms. A pretty dress for a miss of twelve is of 
dove-colored cashmere and has the under-skirt trimmed with plait- 
lugs of the material. The polonaise, turned up in front @ la laveuse, 
ix faced with bayadere-striped goods of many bright colors, The 
back of the polonaise is simply looped with bright-striped ribbon 
hows, and the edge is hemmed. A deep cape of the striped goods 
1s Worn, and a tiny frill of batiste finishes the neck. Cuffs of the 
fancy material are on the coat sleeves, and long, dove-colored Lisle- 
thread gloves are worn. The hat is a dove-colored rough-and-ready 
having a low crown with a broad, rolling brim, and is trimmed with a 

satin Surah scarf that in its bright stripes matches as near as possible 
the dress-trimming in coloring. On one side the scarf forms a silk- 
—€n nest, in which reposes a cut-steel bird. 
Colored embroideries in crewels are to be seen on sea-side and 
mountain dresses, but it is scarcely probable that they will be much 
Worn in the city. Costumes overloaded with this work cannot be 
commended, but a stalk of flowers at one side, and straps between the 
sleeve-puffg and on the gipciére, are pretty and are always accepted 
as tokens of the fair wearer’s ability as aneedle-woman. Large linen 
collars and pongee aprons, worked in the same way, are destined to 
be popular and pretty adjuncts to home toilettes, or to those worn on 
verandahs at watering-places, where ladies play at being industrious. 
_ Sheer lawn, batiste, organdy, mull and Swiss costumes are lace 
orself trimmed, and from this law Dame Fashion seems to allow no 
change, however slight. And her word seems law, for as yet none 
have dared to break it. But there are shirrings and plaitings in a 
_ Yariety that seems to have no end, and these are self-trimmings, so 
that, when you think of them, you will observe that considerable 
liberty is allowed in your choice. Do not, oh! general woman, let 
Your plaitings be flat or smooth looking on your wash dresses, but, 
_ instead, let them atand out in frill fashion. Let your shirrs be 
 Tegular, the threads all pulled together, the stitches even, and, if not 
_ *O small, at least as regular as possible. Shirring is tiresome. The 
’ Most enthusiastic amateur has to acknowledge that; but, at least, it 
_ Pays, which cannot be said of many other tiresome things 


A pretty addition to a thin wash dress is a hood of white lace. 
It is easily and inexpensively made, as real net is not a necessity, 
nor for that matter is real lace. The most useful, as it will go with 
all dresses, is one of Valenciennes. A pointed piece is cut, and full 
frills of lace about two inches wide are arranged around the edge of 
it. A pendant, formed of loops and ends of satin ribbon, is placed 
on the end and does duty as a tassel. In black, Spanish lace is used, 
and a wonderful freshener to an old black dress worn in the back is 
thus obtained. 

Mirecourt lace seems preferred above all others for delicately 
tinted lawns, and in its fine Pompadour designs seems indeed a fit- 
ting ornament. It need not be applied very full, as the beauty of 
the pattern is considered in the buying and should also be in the 
disposition of it. A lawn dress, of the faint pink known as “ blos- 
som”, ig made with a short skirt elaborately trimmed with shirred 
ruffes. <A tablier is omamented with five rows of Mirecourt lace 
ranged one above the other, while the fluffy drapery in the back, 
looking cloud-like in its confusion, is finished with three rows of the 
same lace. The half-fitting bodice, shirred to fit the figure, is finished 
with three rows; and a deep cape, formed of rows of the lace, is also 
worn. The sleeves are shirred and are trimmed with the lace, and 
long, rose-colored silk gloves are worn. The hat is a large Gains- 
borough of rough, white straw, faced with plaitings of the lawn and 
trimmed on the left side with a cascade of the lace, the right side 
being entirely devoid of all garniture. 

Gingham dresses in plaids or stripes are made to appear quite 
elaborate by the liberal use of fans of a plain color. These are long 
when inserted in the skirt, reaching midway to the waist, and are 
allowed to fly loose, instead of being caught on a tape underneath, 
as they formerly were. Smaller fans are inserted in the skirt of 
the basque, and occasionally long ones are seen at each side of the 
drapery, though these are usually held in position. A blue and 
cardinal plaid has dark blue fans; a black and white, white linen 
ones; and a brown plaid, dark cardinal ones. | 

Turkey-red is still used to a great extent on gingham costumes, 
and though the dweller in cities may not always eee it, still on the 
mountains and by the sea-side one’s soul and eyes are delighted with 
the bit of healthy coloring, and there arises a feeling of thankful- 
ness to the woman who dares wear it. On boys’ clothes, it is of 
inestimable value, as it trims without making their dresses (such 
grievances to them) appear like those of their little sisters, for 
whose clothes they have such a miniature mannish contempt. Dark 
linen suits, ornamented with red fans or facings and closed with 
strong, red celluloid buttons, will be found pretty for the wee man 
who, decidedly democratic in his tastes, chooses all society but 
the cleanest, and always shows a decided love for Mother Earth. 
Somehow these suits never do seem to get quite as objectionable- 
looking after a long and delightful day of play, as do more ambitious 
costumes; and so it seems they should become things of joy to the 
mother who wants her boy to be “healthy and happy”’ and, in after 
years, “‘ wise.” 

Buttons just now are dreams of art. They are shown in plaque 
shape, and present to the admiring gaze delightful scenes by the sea, 
moonlights such as we connect with Jessica and Lorenzo, and all the 
floral family from the tiniest daisy up to passion-flowers! And then 
there are saucy birds, stately birds, and birds suggestive of the barn- 
yard—beautiful faces too, poets, artists, and all the heroes and 
heroines of mythology. h, indeed! an art education may be 
gotten from these buttons. Sometimes they are in colors, but 
oftenest they are symphonies in black and white, that look as if 
some embryo Whistler had designed them. Then there are more 
ordinary buttons, which are pretty too—buttons which do for more 
ordinary costumes. These are lovely pearl buttons in various 
shades: pale pink, like the shells you gather at the ocean; blue, 
such a blue as one only sees on a cloudless Summer day; and dim, 
misty green, such as the mermaids wear. Ah! these are not 
ordinary buttons, and the people who buy them are not ordinary, 
for, at least, they appreciate beautiful colorings. Again, there are 
round pearl ones in which all these colors come and yo, and plain 
pearl ones that show a simple, clear, pure white surface. Then 
there are the useful buttons, whose beauty consists in their useful- 
ness. They are of smoked-pearl, bone and celluloid, and will wear 
from one year to another. Most of the buttons have eyes—all 
things are better for them—and modistes prefer using these varieties, 
They can be put on with greater smoothness, and are more sure—a 
quality to be prized alike in buttons and mankind. 

Pretty girdles, that will look well with Summer toilettes, are made 
of satin ribbon and are hand-painted with a running vine or garland 
of flowers. A bow of ribbon is at the closing, and it is painted to 
correspond, A pale blue girdle will go well with a white or pink 
dress, for it is decorated with pink blossoms; a lavender one is 
covered with morning-glories in all their tints; and a black one 
looks rich with its rope of bright, scarlet, sleepy poppies. When a 
gipetere, or small bag, is painted to match, and swung from the belt, 
a pretty and picturesque effect is produced. 
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The making of her pretty lingerie, belts and bags, and the garni- 
ture of her parasols being quite within the reach of the fair one, 
there seems no reason why she should not have plenty of dainty 
articles of wear. A stylish mull tie may be made by tearing off 
three-eighths of a yard of wide mull and hemming it by hand. 
The hem should be half an inch wide. Cut the ends off diagonally 
and hem them. Then frill on very full lace about three inches 
wide; tie up close to your throat, and you will be surprised to see 
the pointed, lace-trimmed ends fall into the most delightful cascades 
imaginable. The why and wherefore to you will be unknown, and 
yet the pretty effect will certainly exist. 

In addition to trimming your parasol with lace, you may have 
another made elaborate in another way. For instance, get a black 
satin parasol lined with cardinal. Then, some black satin and an 
equal quantity of cardinal satin, cut in strips about an eighth of a 
heats wide; hem them on the machine, and have them plaited (in fine 

nife-plaits) very full, Then put them on your parasol—the red in, 
the black outside—it must be done very neatly, but very securely. 
When finished, the double frill will add very much to your parasol, 
~ and, on inquiring, you will be surprised to find that one so trimmed 
will cost more than twice what yours did. A fringe of peacock’s 
feathers, carefully cut and plaeed on the edge, is artistic-looking, but 
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it is rather too troublesome a task to recommend to the amatecr. 
Still, it has been done. Large ribbon bows are coquettishly plac: 
on the handles and give a plain parasol quite an air of style—whcer 
one has to be carried with many toilettes, it will be found wel! ts 
use ribbons of different colors. Fringes of two shades are ear 
placed on a white, black or pongee parasol, but the worker shou:i 
remember to put the brightly contrasting color inside. 

There are so many improvements in dress that might be easi's 
made by those who are blessed with plenty of time, that one fers 
like answering the maiden who pouts | rene "tis granted) ard 
moans that she has not all that the rest of the girls have, by tel, 
her in sharp words that it is her own fault. Successful men have 
been those who made the most of their opportunities, and womer. 
successful in anything, art, literature or beauty, have been those wh: 
utilized all innocent means whereby they might gain that which thes 
desired. So, to the moaning maiden we can only say, ‘Take up you: 
needle and see what you can do; more histories have been carve: 
out with it, more battles fought and conquered while it was plied 
than you can ever dream of; and while victory over self was bein 
gained, habits of industry were also inculcated, and the need'c- 
woman was making for herself robes wherein she might be ‘ bea2- 
tiful in the eyes of her king’ ”. 


LATE SUMMER MILLINERY. 


Only the superlative of the adjective “lJarge’’ will apply to the 
latest hat, for, without descending into the ordinary converse called 
‘‘slang”, it is certainly immense! The crown is high and pointed 
like the picturesque Alpine chapeau, while the brim seems likest to 
the enormous ones worn during the reign of George the Fourth. 
And on it there must be plumes—plumes only, but such plumes as 
are beautiful enough to make one wish to be an ostrich and be so 
clothed. No inner facing is necessary, but two, and sometimes 
three, long, full plumes are around the crown and fall over the brim 
—if they are long enough. They frequently are not, ns it takes 
very long feathers to be able to achieve this downfall. These hats 
are in black and white coarse straw, and the feathers used upon 
them are dark-cardinal, white and black; preference, for some 
unknown reason, being given to these tints. To what women these 
hats will be becoming, only Dame Fashion herself can decide; for 
on the average small woman they will be like an extinguisher, 
while on the large woman a gigantic effect will be the result. 
Probably, they will be as peculiar in their ability to be becoming as 
were the Tam O’Shanters, looking best on those people to whom by 
all rules of art they should have been unbecoming, and defiantly 
asserting their right to look dreadful on those whom they should 
have made picturesque. Hats are too often but instances of the 
total depravity of inanimate things. 

The large Gainsborough or Rubens is in great favor in the fash- 
ionable world. It allows such a variety in the style of trimming, 
and may be bent into such picturesque and coquettish shapes that 
one is willing to concede much to it. Cachemire, steel and jet, as 
well as white and black laces of all kinds, are elaborately arranged 
on these hats, Fashion’s latest device being a full frill of lace placed 
on the extreme edge of the brim and allowed to fall over in a man- 
ner that is wonderfully softening to the face. A large steel-gray 
chip Gainsborough is ornamented on one side with a full cascade of 
steel lace, and on the other is a bunch of ostrich tips that shade 
from gray to pink. Tlie brim is under-faced with steel lace applied 
flatly, but the frill on the edge is sufficiently full to fall over ina 

raceful manner. An all-black hat of the same shape is of fine chip. 

he lace cascade is of Spanish lace, heavily beaded; and the feather 
on the left side is long and full, drooping on the shoulder of the 
wearer. The under-facing is of Surah silk, and the lace on the edge 
is so heavily beaded that, though rather scant, it hangs properly in 
position. Fringes of all kinds of beads, noticeably jet and steel, are 
also arranged on the brims of these hats. 

The coming hat is said to be a quaint, three-cornered shape called 
the “Hogarth”. The name comes from a picture done by Hogarth 
and entitled the “Forfeit”. Two figures form the picture—a charm- 
ing girl and a gay, young officer. She, in a spirit of sport, has seized 
his three-cornered hat and put it on, and he is stooping over to 
claim the forfeit thereof—a kiss. It must be conceded that the saucy 
maiden has put it on in avery becoming manner, and no wonder 
Dame Fashion wants to introduce it, if it will make all young girls 
look so pretty. Surely, there will be many who, like the young 
officer, would like to claim the forfeit. 

Small hats, something like enlarged Marie Stuart bonnets, are 


noticed in rough white straws. They are particularly becoming to 
young girls with small faces and infantine features. Flowers, tye 
or simple scarfs are deemed suitable trimming for them, and as they 
require no facing, the straw being made double to obviate the neces 
sity of this, they are at once inexpensive and pretty. One wom 
by a fair blonde, with a face suspiciously like a lovely wax dell 
is of rough white straw, simply trimmed with a wreath of tiry 
blue forget-me-nots. Another, a little more elaborate, has a bunch 
of Jacqueminot buds on one side and a knot of ombré ribbon on the 
other. These hats are worn back on the head, and, to fully cacrr 
out the Marie Stuart idea, the hair of the wearer is usually waved 
and parted. Strings are not worn with them at all. 

In ornaments for bonnets and hats there is an endless variety. 
though the persistence with which golden effigies of the serpent are 
embraced induces one to believe that the Ancients looked far ahea¢ 
when they made the wily creature a symbol of eternity. He ha: 
ruby eyes and emerald eyes, eyes indicated by mere spots of enamel, 
or, if in the lower ranks of serpentdom, no eyes at all. But still, he 
is there. Omnipresent it seems. Woman and the serpent—tie 
combination is very old. Sometimes he is produced in lovely gree 
enamel, and then, indeed, the obligation arises to admit that he is 
wonderfully beautiful. 

Assyrian bull’s heads rank next to the serpents in favor, and 
then come visible signs of an inward knowledge of Egyptology. 
Next come all sorts of ornaments, some pretty, some not; but 
they do not belong decidedly to the upper crust of the ornamerial 
world, and so are likely to be snubbed. That is, unless they are 
bugs. In which instance they may be embraced with ardor, for 
the bug kingdom stands well with the feminine kingdom of to-day. — 
Some time ago it did not, and nothing was considered more of , 
an affront than to hint a lady had a bee in her bonnet (how else 
could it be a bonnet ?), but just now she accepts it as a compliment 
to her taste and knowledge of things fashionable. 

Tinselled ribbons, introduced in such elegant styles in the earlr 
Spring, are laid aside for cooler weather, their weight and liability 
to soil inaking them decidedly objectionable as bonnet strings during 
the very warm period. Indeed, a falling off is noticed in strinys 
save and except in the light crape or lace ones. These are so cool and 
so generally becoming, that wise women wear them all Summer. 
knowing that a flushed complexion looks cooler if a black something 
be near it, and that, for full dress, when one must not hurry, there 
is nothing so pretty as a face-framing of softly tinted crape. 

For wear at the races, large, yellow Fayal hats are made to look 
pretty by being faced with crape, having a scarf of it and a bunch of 
flowers as outside trimming and broad strings that tie the easily 
bent hat in poke fashion under the chin. A specially pretty hat of 
this shape for a brunette is faced with rose-pink crape. On one side 
is a large Catherine Mermot rose, with two tiny buds; from it starts 
a scarf which passes around the crown, while on each side are tie 
broad, long strings that tie under the chin in a large Directotre bow. 
Light-salmon, Nile-green and lavender also look well on _ these 
becoming hats; light blue, for some unknown reason, being appar 
ently tabooed. 
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_ The fashionable combination of yellow and lavender brings many 
harming yellow flowers to memory, and the democratic dandelion 
—that dweller in fields and by-ways—the crocus, the dark, 
rellowish-brown wall-flower and many others are welcomed with 
utstretched hands. But the dandelions are the favorites, and as 
hey bunch and arrange well, they are to be commended to houses 


vhere home-millinery 1s done and where success is achieved. Large . 


oses, accompanied by two or three tiny buds without foliage, are 
n pale-pink, yellow and deep-crimson; while morning-glories that 
ave apparently just drunk of the life-giving dew, lilacs, very dark 
yansies 
avor, For montures, small flowers are chosen, such as forget-me- 
1ots, heliotrope, lilies-of-the-valley, ragged-robins, wall-flowers and 
{utumn leaves. 

- It seems impossible to drive flower bonnets from the position they 
1ave so firmly secured, not only on the heads, but in the hearts of 
nany a maiden fair. They are often becoming, very pretty, and if 
yeople would only learn that the street, unless one drives, is not the 
wroper place for them, they might always be regarded with favorable 
ves, But somehow, some women never do learn just when to wear 
sertain things, and the consequence is that Dame Fashion frowns 
jown many things she really likes, simply because she does not wish 
he woman-world to show evidence of deficient taste. Better a 
‘housand times wear a plain straw hat all Summer than be seen at 
insuitable times, with unsuitable ornaments, Madame La Mode has 
een telling this to obstinate women for a long while, and she hopes 
n time to make an impression. 

The fruit bonnets seem ceded to the brunettes, for they are 
oftenest made of ripe, red currants or cherries. But a bonnet 
becoming to a blonde who can wear green is formed entirely of tiny 
leaves and fine ferns in different tints of green. Strings of pale green 
crape may, if desired, be used with this bonnet, but many times it is 
without strings. For a blonde-brune, one formed of Autumn leaves 
in their brilliant tints will be found pretty and stylish. 

Lace bonnets are noticed made over the Bernhardt frame; the 
crown being heavily beaded, and the brim being covered with full 
frills of beaded or plain lace, as one may desire. If the bonnet is to 
be made at home, the crown may be beaded on plain Brussels net 
over @ Stamped pattern, though, if one does not wish to give so 
much time, a quicker plan is to buy sufficient-Spanish net to fully 
cover the crown and then to bead all the figures on it. A set 
pattern, such as arose conventionalized, or a sun-flower, will be found 
to look best. Strings are sometimes worn with these poke shapes, 
but when young girls wear them, a coquettish effect is produced by 
pulling them far forward and letting the rubber hold them in Proper 
position. Satin-covered frames, trimmed with lace and jet, are also 
worn; and these, with all-black lace bonnets, are specially notice- 
able at church, the Continental custom of dressing entirely in black 
for church service slowly but surely gaining precedence here. A 
satin poke has the crown jetted in roses and the brim in buds and 
leaves. On one side is a bird in jet, stifly placed; and this, with the 
jetting, constitutes the garniture. The strings are of broad black 
satin ribbon, tied high up on the left side. 

Capote shapes are much worn in lace and fancy straws, and an 
abundance of trimming is used upon them. Startling contrasts in 
color, flowers and feathers mixed, and a liberal use of ornaments, 
are noted, though scarcely commended. A very brilliant bonnet has 
a frame covered with Vesuvius satin, a full puff of it being arranged 
around the edge. Above this are frills of straw lace, very yellow; 
and between them are falls of fine flowers of a deep red hue. On 
one side is a bunch of Vesuvius poppies, and the bright satin strings 
are fastened on each side with a serpent in green enamel. A larger 
serpent holds the strings together under the chin. 

_ Another capoteis of fine Tuscan braid. On the left side isa bunch 


rfect apple-blossoms and sleepy-looking poppies are all in - 


of three feathers, two deep scarlet and the other art-bronze. A 
scarf of ombré satin-merveilleux showing these colors is wound 
around the crown, and strings of it are also tied in a regular knot a 
short distance below the chin. Fashionable combinations are scarlet 
and art-bronze, cardinal and sulphur, lavender and yellow, pale-blue 
and yellowish-green, and bJack and white. The last combination is 
understood to mean black bonnets trimmed with white, not white 
with black. 

Tiny ostrich tips are noticeable arranged as a half-wreath around 
fine straw bonnets, the other side being left perfectly plain. On the 
hats, however, these feather wreaths are allowed to extend all 
around the crown. 

A few white Neapolitan bonnets are noticed for Midsummer wear, 
but, as they are trimmed in opera style, it is fair to conclude they 
are only intended for carriage wear. Pearl-beaded crowns and lace 
are lavishly applied upon them, and marabou feathers, that have had 
a dip in a pearly wave, are also used upon them. Orange-blossoma, 
white-lilacs, camellias and pond-lilies are the flowers that seem con- 
secrated to them. 

Children’s hats are in coarse straws and Leghorns, the shapes 
having seen no change since the early part of the season. For little 
girls, funny pokes, tied down tight under the chin, correspond well 
with their Mother-Hubbard cloaks and smock frocks. 

For the coming man, large sailors and baker’s caps are shown, the 
preference being given to the former. The trimming should be a 
straight length of ribbon falling in long ends behind, or a bright 
Roman scarf caught with a buckle. 

Excellent effects in costumes are frequently destroyed by an 
unbecoming bonnet, and while this is anything but desirable, women 
should be guided by something better than just the colors, shapes 
and general things that her milliner may announce as fashionable. 
There are always any quantity of styles in every-thing. Dame 
Fashion is never mean in this, and you can certainly get a bonnet or 
hat that will be just the thing, unless you go to a milliner with one 
idea. In which case you had better leave her. For if she stands 
and insists that one certain shape is ‘the fashion”, and ‘it you 
must have” to be among the civilized world, take advice gained 
from experience and leave her alone in her glory. 

Because red is fashionable, shall you, with a complexion like unto 
the one Dickens said was “washed with a nutmeg-grater,” w2ar 
it? Angels and ministers of grace, forbid it! Because large hats 
are much worn, shall you, a tiny woman, with sweet, babyish 
features, become a nonentity under one? No! no! by no manner of 
means. And because lavender is fashionable, shallsome pale girl, with 
gray eyes and undecided features, put iton? Itis half-mourning—in 
her case it would be full mourning, at least to the lookers-on. 

Instead, oh! general woman, go to somebody who is acquainted 
with all the thoughts of Dame Fashion and has grasped more than 
one idea, and you will find soothing tones and shapes there. For 

ou, whose complexion is a grief, deep browns, rich and stylish- 
ooking, will meet your eye and be just what you want when you 
are tired of black. For, you, oh! gentle lady with the sweet baby- 
face, there will be a coquettish Tam O'Shanter, a pretty sailor 
bonnet, or, if you are not tired of it, a dainty Fanchon. And for 
the pale, colorless, lusterless girl, there will be a lovely Gainsborough, 
lined with rich claret velvet that gives color to the pale cheeks and 
light to the dim eyes. Round it will curl a shaded feather, starting 
from the deep claret and fading away into pale blossom. And when 
this hat is set on just right, and a gentle hint given as to placing the 


‘soft waves of the hair where they will show best, the girl who 


would have been made a fright by one woman, is really growing 
beautiful under the instruction of another. 

Moral: In buying a bonnet or anything else, beware of the man 
or woman Soeaed: of only one idea, 
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A DAY IN 


You who live in the country all the year around and see the sea- 
sons ushered in and bowed out in their great beauty, do not realize 
what the delights of it are to those who only go to stay for a little 
while, some only for a day. Ohl! it means so much, that day in 
the country! It means happy anticipations and bright hopes, 
long draughts of pure, fresh air, long looks at green fields and, best 
of all, a delicious sensation of plenty of room! Little children in 
citics are specially conscious of the fact that there is but small space 
for them; that, in the parks, they mast not go on the grass; that, in 
the house, they must keep quiet, eise they will disturb the people on 
the floor below; that, in the street, wagons and horses, rough men 
and the much-to-be feared policeman are all ready to interfere as 
soon as a good game of romping play is started. 

At four o'clock in the morning the cheap excursion train starts. 
Early? you say. Nota bit too early for the bright eyes that have 
been open, wide too, since three, and slightly open at various times 
during the night. Such a train! Such running and jostling! Such 
happy laughs! Such moans for missing baskets, which, after all, are 
found to be all right and usually immediately under the seeker’s 
feet! Such bright faces, and such hopeful ones! Why, Rothschild 


himself never had happier smiles, and, certainly, all his money could 


not make one to order! 

Right in front of us are some happy people. Who are happy 
people? I will whisper it to you. People who know how to love 
each other! They are the only happy people in the world, for 
they are the only unselfish people. 

These people count seven in number, but one in heart. The first 
one I see is a tall, slim, fair girl, decidedly conscious of her own 
angularity, and with eyes of that dark brown which tell of what she 
might be made; eyes that whisper of extremes always—of good or 
bad, happiness or misery. There will be no medium for this girl, and 
consequently life to her will scarcely be what the world calls happy, 
though now she is enjoying it as only her intense nature can. Then 
come two boys—oh! how one’s heart goes out to them. 
genuine boys, who will by-and-by be genuine men. One has dark 
brown eyes, and auburn hair that curls in close ringlets all over his 
head; the other has truthful gray eyes, and straight, blonde hair that 
whispers of rebellion to brush and comb. Then comes a little sister 
—dark-brown eyes, long blonde hair, and a face pinched and worn 
with suffering—a face that tells a sad story, and one that will soon, 
methinks, be looking on fairer scenes than this. She is sitting with 
a rug thrown over her, and tender hands minister to her, for my 
little sad-faced girl is lame. Here, there and every-where is flying 
the delight and joy of them all—the baby. A tiny mite that is alike 
the torment and the pride of the other four, because she is blue- 
eyed! When the stork of German legend came down the chimney 
and brought this baby, it was welcomed by the older sister and 
taken to her arms; with joy was it displayed to the others, and with 
peals of laughter was the knowledge made known that at last there 
was a blue-eyed baby in the family. 

Then there seemed a strange lad with my party, strange in that 
he was not of their blood. Half-man, balf-boy, with handsome 
face and form—do you know it was some time before I noted that 
a little love-idyl was in progress. One that had been growing and 
growing for how long? The stranger boy and the eldest girl were 
sweethearts—real, true sweethearts—so he was, after all, truly one 
of the family. | 

As the stars surround the sun, or the leaves of a flower droop 
around its glory, so did these children—for they were only children 
after all—cluster around the little mother. She was not a big 
woman—she had fair hair and blue eyes,—but she was a great 
mother. Great, because she had the adoration of her children; 
great, because she had taught them to love her and to love each 
other; and great, because from the fullness of her love she was 
ready to mother anybody who was poor and unhappy. And this is 
greatness fora woman. No man can ever achieve it, and it is 3ad 
that in this world so few women do. 

Baskets telling of good things to eat, cloaks for the evening, fish- 
ing-rods for the boys, books for the oldest girl, and lots of other 
things, cumbered this party; but did they care? Oh! no. Noth- 
ing was a trouble. They were not going to the general stopping- 
place, but, when the conductor shouts “ Franklin”, off the happy 
partly go. 

The stranger lad takes the little invalid in his arms, the boys load 
themselves with the various paraphernalia for the day, and, leaving 
mamma, “Sister” and the baby unencumbered, up the hill they go. 
It is asteep hill, steep as ever was the Hill Difficulty ; but, on reaching 
the top, one would think Paradise was gained. There stand forest 


They are. 
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trees, old and knotted, with lovely seats formed in their trunks; the 
ground is mossy. and gentle Quaker-ladies and white and blue violets 
lift up their heads to welcome their visitors. Below is a tiny lake. 
with areal little island in the center of it; and it seems as if the boys 
had made up their minds to go there and fish. 

Baskets are opened to give the happy children something to eat, 
and the stranger lad and ‘‘Sister” have gone off to a yellow cottage 
near by to get some milk. Back they come, the boy carrying the 
pitcher, full to the brim. Such good milk as it is! “‘ Why, she 
never put a drop of water in it,” is announced with much en- 
phasis. 

A basket, not reckoned on, has been discovered. The invalid 
claims it as hers, and when it is opened, out walks a cat. Not 
a handsome cat by any means, and not an amiable cat—but then 
it is much prized, and the little girl could not bear to have a happy 
day and leave “Lillie” at home. The boys laugh loud—they are 
only boys, you know—, and the little mouth quivers. Soon mother- 
wit sees ie trouble and, with a loving kiss, makes the gentle child 
happy again. 

Off the boys go with the fishing-rods to have a good time, ard 
catch no fish—but what difference? they have the search which, after 
all, is the pleasure. ‘“‘ Baby” is digging away in the ground; “ Girlie” 
is playing with the loved cat and feeling the delights of sitting on the 
green moss with bright blue skies as a ceiling; ‘‘Sister” is perched 
up on an apple-tree with a book in her hands, earnestly reading: 
while the little mother and the stranger lad talk quietly under 
the trees, Do you know how this stranger is winning “Sister's” 
love? By the kindness and courtesy which he shows her mother, 
and by this means he will keep it all his life. 

A stifled scream comes from the little invalid, and, on questioning. 
it is found that “Baby”, with a laudable desire to study natural 
history, has found some worms and is generously giving them away. 
The gift is not appreciated, but the comicality of it strikes “ Sister” 
so forcibly that she comes out of her leafy bower, takes the loved 
‘‘Baby” in her arms and seeks her retreat again. I cannot but 
wonder as I look at them from my invisible nook, if the sisters wil 
always be this way, or if the little one may yet be protecting the 
older? Will they be separated? By other loves or by estrange- 
ment? Ohl no, if anything ever separates them, it will be death: 
for “Sister's” love will never change. 

Back comes the jolly lads, and the tight curl noticeable on the hair 
of the eldest tells to the assembled party that “those naughty boys’ 
have been in swimming! Well, what of it? They must learn how 
to do all manly things, so that, if danger ever comes, they can not 
only take care of themselves, but of others also—that is what the 
little mother teaches. 

Then wild flowers are sought, dinner eaten, a kindly acquaintance 
struck up with the people in the yellow cottage, the result of an 
invasion by “Baby” to make acquaintaince with a large dog. He 
is a most wonderful dog. Big, blonde, and rejoicing in the name of 
“Bart”. He is a very polite dog—shakes hands with them all, and, 
with true gentlemanly instinct, carefully looks where he bestows his 
huge paws when he ‘shakes hands with “Girlie”. The cows are 
viewed with great wonder, their soft, lovely eyes commented upon, 
and the extreme of happiness is reached when a ride is given each 
little one on the old farm-horse. 

The sun is gradually going down, making a wondrous picture of 
gold and crimson; and under the tree stands “Sister” and the stranger 
lad. Somehow, I do not think they are talking about anything in 
particular, but she is blushing and he looks satisfied. She looks 
beautiful in his eyes; to me she seems a girl that for the moment is 
made lovely by happiness; but to strangers she would only be a tall 
girl with queer, dark eyes, not altogether pleasant, because they see 
too much. 

But it is time to get ready to go—they must not stay until the 
dew falls, nor allow the excursion train to go by ; for with these happy 
people much money is something unknown. The baskets are packed: 
some fresh eggs for “Girlie”, given by the farmer’s wife, occupying 
the place formerly dedicated to “ Lillie’, and this much-abused 
personage carefully carried in her mistress’ arms, ‘“ Baby” has 
gone to sleep, but one of the boys has her. “Girlie” is tired, and is 
resting against the little mother. “Sister” and the stranger lad are 
close to them, and for a while all is quiet. Then a voice begins to sing 
some little nursery-song, others take it up, and soon all are singing. 
“Tt is not good taste,” you say, “to sing in the cars”; but happy people 
sometimes forget the rules of rigid propriety. Thus from ballad 
to ballad they go, all in unison. Then comes the ever-glorious 
“Venite adoramus”, and then, in the quiet that follows this, a little 
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voice pipes out a Sunday-school hymn, a weaker voice joins in, and 
-hey sing it together. I think ‘‘Sister” and mother are shedding a 
‘ew quiet tears, I know the stranger lad has taken “ Sister’s” hand 
ind is whispering to her, while the bovs have each taken one hand 
»f the mother. They know what the future holds for “ Girlie”, and 
shey fear it for “Baby” too. 

The train stops; the big, kind papa is there to meet them; and with 
aughs and mingled exclamations about the good time they have are 
aow green the grass is, how good the milk, about the wonderfu 
dog, and Harry being in to swim, off they go to their home. And I 
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am left—not in solitude, for I see and ever shall the picture of sad- 
faced Madge and “‘ Baby Nell” as together they sing in weak tones, 


“He will gather, He will gather 
The geins to His kingdom,”’ 


and I wonder if those two are to be together—if, before the next 
Summer day in the country, they will both be counted among “ His 
is own’. 

Hiwary Minuals. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


The manners of the daughter are of more importance than those 
of a son, if that be possible. It is said, and doubtless with truth, 
that courteous and elegant manners will make a person welcome 
where neither birth, education nor money can gain an unaided 
entrance. Not that manners should be trained for this purpose, by 
any means; but the statement is made only to exhibit their power 
and importance in a world full of various kinds of individuals. 

It is said, and this is another unquestionable fact, that “the more 
manner, the less manners.” Few persons there are who have not 
been so occupied, and even so bewildered, by an excess of dramatic 
action in a musical performer, that the melody itself was scarce 
observed. Similar experiences can be recalled where the manner of 
an individual has been so excessively emphasized during an inter- 
view at which there was a desire to appear elegant, that the person- 
ality itself, and even the qualities of thought and language, were 
entirely overlaid, buried, forgotten. 

Students of character, familiar with different grades of life, 
instantly detect the difference between the genuine lady and her 
imitator, or between the well-bred gentleman and him who has 
done the best that he could for himself when he has had oppor- 
tunity to secure polish, and who has learned that there are 
differences of manner as potent as they are subtle. . 

Upon the mother who has been carefully instructed in the 
amenities of life and all social observances, and who has always been 
fully aware of what is meant by “ noblesse oblige’, it is not necessary 
to impress the value of unwearied watchfulness over the conduct of 
her precious brood. And she who has been reared carelessly, and 
_who has entered upon asphere of life where gentle manners are the 
test of social position or even of worthiness, also recognizes the price- 

less value of early training, of making good behavior an inseparable 
part of our being. Of course, morals are not meant by worthiness in 
this connection, because these are assumed to be all that is proper; 
but simply the forms and methods of what is recognized as “the 
give and take of society.” Ifa man is unprincipled or a woman 
not up to our ideal, we are grateful to them if, when we are com- 
pelled to meet them, they are kind enough to be agreeable, and are 
neither imtrusive nor yet craven in their manners. The conversa- 
tion of such persons is not unlike listening to a musical composition 
that is not a favorite by anv means, though its measures are 
quite tolerable because they are so accurately and tastefully rendered. 

It is said that it is impossible to define what or wherein it 
is that certain persons fall short of refined manners, as it is 
beyond our powers of description to explain how it happens that a 

Chinaman, a Tartar or a Japanese cannot wear even a finely fitted 
suit of English cloths, and not have them manifest their tell-tale 
unfamiliarity with him. The man or woman who does not move 
within the orbit to which he or she was early familiarized, trips in 
speech and in conduct, unless they are exceptionally clever and 
imitative. The social counterfeit does not exist, which the well-bred, 
keen observer cannot detect almost instantly. It is sometimes 
recognized in the pitch of the voice, its modulations, its pronuncia- 
tions and its selections of words, but oftenest in the qualities of its 
tones, the pose of the body, hands and feet, and also in the bow, 
wuich in the carefully trained is neither an obsequious lowering of 
the head nor yet the offensive bob of the prig or of the self-con- 
scious, self-admiring young woman, who is too noticeably an 
inferior to deceive any one as to her want of proper guidance 
and instruction in childhood. All these peculiarities, like the 
untoward and wanton growth of a shrub or a vine, should have been 
pruned away or re-adjusted by the mother while the twig was 
bendable and the child unmolded and like “clay in the hands of the 

otter.” 

Lf the mother is aware that she had not a skilled guide during her 


own infancy and youth, she should seek by every means to discover 
that which is best for her children, and train them in all that is most 
graceful and elevated within her own limits, and, if possible, give 
into other hands the task of instructing in those better ways to 
which she unfortunately had no inheritance. As our country grows 
older, more and more shall we value all the evidences of personal 
refinement. In the lives of the best of us there are occasions when 
unpleasant duties to others must be performed, and when disagree- 
able utterances become necessary; and there is no reason why these 
occasions should not be made as easy for both the chastised and the 
chastiser, as is consistent with their effectiveness. 

In a previous chapter the reader was begged not to make a lady 
of a little girl By “lady” was there meant a composed, self- 
restrained, over-dressed child, whose aim and duty in living was 

ointed out to her as keeping her clothes clean and making no noise. 

hat is a condition of childhood abhorrent to nature, and destructive 
to health and physical development. But there is, at the same 
time, no necessity for the little girl, because she is little, to be more 
lacking in kindliness, courtesy and consideration to her fellows, 
than if she were a woman in society. She should laugh with 
a pleasant voice, instead of a piercing yell; she should call without 
screeching, and romp without stamping, just as if she were a young 
lady who was playing lawn-tennis, fying an arrow at a target or at 
an “ Aunt Sally”, and enjoying herself to the utmost of her capacity} 
and always without vulgar boisterousness of speech or manner. 
The little girl has as dear a right as her older sister to expect her 
boy acquaintance to lift his hat, to give her the best positions at a 
spectacle, the most agreeable seat, etc.; and she will find no more 
difficulty in accepting these considerations with graceful acknowl- 
edgement if she be familiar with good breeding, than if she were a 
matron instead of a little maid. To those who have been trained to 
them by their mothers, good and even elegant manners are as 
easy as a tune that sings itself in one’s memory. In fact, the care- 
fully educated and faithfully nurtured and instructed child knows no 
other way than the best; and to be easy, self-poised, dignified when 
necessary, and always courteous, comes as naturally as breathing. 
It is a condition that belongs to utter unconsciousness, and yet how 
charming to the observer and how comfortable to the one who 
knows no other way than the correct and graceful one! 

A Christian child is early instructed that it should do to others as 
it would have its fellows do to it, provided their circumstances were 
reversed. And yet it too often learns retaliation from daily 
example, and too frequently discovers that it is counted an evidence 
of cleverness if its little revenges are ingeniously cruel and in excess 
of the wrong which it has endured. The child, and especially the 
girl, cannot ale too soon that there are many nobler methods of 
recognizing an insult or of enduring an injury, than by lowering 
herself to the level of her persecutor. She should be made to per- 
ceive that there is a noble pride which is superior to retaliations and is 
invariably an easily recognizable evidence of social superiority. The 
girl need not endure continually, because ordinarily, by absenting 
herself, she may escape persecution. Neither should she for a moment 
contemplate making a return of like afflictions upon her tormentor, 
when she cannot retire. Experiences in self-government of this sort 
are especially valuable to the daughter. They cultivate her sense 
of the value of self-control, develop in her the nicest perceptions 
of justice, increase and nourish her growing estimates of personal 
excellence and uprightness, and provide for her abiding and trust- 
worthy standards of character by which she will be enabled in 
after-life to measure character with something like accurateness or 
exactitude; and thus will she be enabled to protect herself from 
serious mistakes in the selection of her companions. If she becomes 
mistress of a home, her early discipline in self-management will lead - 
her to be upright and even considerate of her dependents, and _if 
she become a subaltern, her rooted _sense of) justice will be equally 
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valuable to her. It will not permit her to evade her duties, and she 
will be equally capable of demanding a respectful courtesy for her- 
self by the forces of her lady-lhke conduct or manners, which 
announce to her employer the moral qualities of her character and 
also her intelligent appreciation of all the many and various grades 
of relationship and position in life, which differences make up that 
which is recognized and called the “social structure ”. 

If a girl becomes too proud to do a contemptible thing, to enter- 
tain a mean sentiment, or to utter a retaliatory speech, she may 
be considered as safe for this world and the next; and this 
sentiment of self-valuation can be nourished best and rooted 
firmest and earliest, by the mother only, or by some one else who 
takes her place, and who is dear and potential by reason of her 
patient and abiding affection. The sentiment of self-respect cannot 
be planted too early, nor guarded too vigilantly. Its growth flourishes 
in no one grade of society more sweetly or strongly than in another. 
It adds the graces of the best to the roughness of the hardest, and 
it makes the least beautiful paths of duty altogether tolerable. 

Contentious words do not mend a broken peace nor make a heed- 
less mistake any more endurable, and therefore a child should never 
be compelled to hear them. A straight-forward guilelessness of con- 
fession and apology for a fault should be as easy to express as a “ good 
morning”, and with as little shrinking from a feeling of pride. 
Indeed, the pride that permits itself to perpetuate an injustice is the 


nobler forms should be carefully maintained and tenderly protected 
in the little girl’s soul. 

A limitless number of lessons in “high thinking amidst plain 
living”—to reverse the arrangement of the quotation—is of incal- 
culable value, even to the most fortunate of girls By looking upon 
sorrow, they learn the sweet uses of sympathy for others, while 
they are being instructed by observation in the ways of patient 
endurance to that which cannot be mended or bettered, and whict, 
in the mutations of fortune, may befall those very daughters whose 
infancy and girlhood have been most tenderly sheltered and most 
watchfully guarded. 

Women, far more than men, require to be self-contained and 
serenely poised upon their own forces of character, because theirs is 
a life of endurance that is subjective, rather than actively heroic. 
To be brave, and neither to demand nor to expect recognition of 
such ata to be tranquil when there are vexatious taurmoils; to 
be though ul when others are inconsiderate; and to be strong, 
patient, placid and intelligently active during emergencies, is what 
daughters should be taught to become, so that heroines in every-day 
life may be less rare than at present, and woman as a sex may be 
more honored, because more useful, more lovable and more com- 
panionable to the noblest of men. It is from women of exalted 
and perfected characters that descend illustrious men; and it is upon 
the mothers that rests the honor or the blame of the word's moral, 


most vicious of all the many sorts of this sentiment, which in its social and intellectual condition. —Camxo, 
90 ——_—_—- 
WHIMSICALITIES OF COLOR. 
The supreme goddess of the capricious is daily increasing the This adaptibility is sometimes called philosophy, If it really is 


number of her devotees. It requires no prolonged observance of a 
fashionable throng to-day, to become amazed beyond measure at the 
unreflecting zeal and the abject loyalty of her following in the single 
matter of color, as at present chosen for personal uses. The farther 
these modern enthusiasts wander from the traditions of the past, and 
especially the remoteness which they reach in their practices from 
their recent convictions of that which they were pleased to mention 
as “artistic mellowness” and “ripened harmonies of tint and tone,” 
the greater the value they place upon their successes, It is as curious 
as it is interesting, to note the apparently serious fondness of those 
ladies who lead our average likes and dislikes, for depths, qualities 
and combinations of colors which but a few mohths ago they loathed 
with an abhorrence so profound and so acute that a credulous world 
really believed their estimates and opinions to have been born of an 
unquestionable intelligence in regard to all recognizable laws of 
beauty, harmony and maturity. 

Change is a characteristic of humanity, and mutations are far 
more interesting than objectionable. The unreflecting assume that 
@ scrious variableness in expressed or manifested tastes and opinions 
is cither an affectation or an evidence of instability of character, 
either or both of which should be met by open rebuke or silent 
contempt. To dislike to-day what was admired yesterday, or the 
reverse, is quite too often set down against the unstable in taste as 
an evidence of insincerity. As well might one be called unfaithful 
to a conviction, because he revelled in the beauty of a silver rain, 
and afterwards was enchanted because the dome of heaven was beau- 
tifully blue and cloudless, and the yellow sunbeams made flitting 
shadows beneath the trees, and he quite forgot that the sky had ever 
frowned and wept. Nature must have her varying moods, and so 
must humanity, and especially that part of it which is known as the 
woman of means, If Fortune be not fickle, its favorite children are 
sure to be. 

This is well. 

At least, it is interesting. 

It provides a sensation for the unfashionable, and also for those 
who revolve in the orbit of Fashion, or who only, comet-like, cross it. 

Colors were but lately all but invisible. They were intimations of 
what had been, or else they were hints of what might be, if obscurity 
had not almost overtaken the one, or a lack of development had not 
left the other almost as if it had never been thought of at all. No 
one loves moonlight so fondly that he would choose that the sun 
should shine never again, nor admires the mid-day glare so intense- 
ly that. he cannot welcome the twilight or moonrise when its 
allotted hour arrives. It is this adaptability and revolving of our 
tastes that lends one of the keenest charms to living, and that oils 
the wheel of industry. Of course, this wheel carries all sorts of 
qualities upon its rim, and sometimes one characteristic or condition 
is uppermost, and sometimes another. Therefore should we be 
always wisely glad, if not exactly happy, whatever variations its 
revolutions bring uppermost. 


the latter, we should disdain nothing that comes to us in the changes 
of Fashion. 

We seldom do. 

But some of this season’s wild dissipations or riotous indulgences 
in colors require more than philosophic endurance ‘and more than 
patriarchical patience. 

They are maddening. 

Keyed to their highest pitch, and with all tones sharpened, they 
are torturing to the eyes and aggravating to quict tastes, the more 
especially as they rage at a time when the thermometer is waltzing 
among its highest ciphers, . 

There are very few evidences that Nature loves the gayest possible 
pigments; and when she does develop them, they are certain to be 
qualified or softened by their surroundings. And, besides, she hu 
not yet expressed herself in aniline dyes. Not but that these 
petroleum colors, properly modified and adjusted, are very attrac- 
tive; but when they are glaring upon the waving plumage of a 
plucked bird, to whom Nature gave only grace and beauty, one feels 
like resenting the crude handiwork of man. It is not in good taste 
to intermingle the plumage of different birds upon the same article 
of dress, and it is still more questionable for a lady to group 
together those which have thriven in and been captured from con- 
trasting climates. Such incongruities shock our standards of har- 
mony, and give pain rather than pleasure. 

About a proper mingling of colors we have yet mych to learn. 
Of this, there is no doubt. Inherited prejudices prevent us from 
experimenting very courageously; and it is not until some daring 
leader in fashionable tastes proves to us how beautiful certain con- 
trasts or concords of color really are, that we adopt them. Then 
we delight in them, and to prove our gratitude and approval, we wear 
them in exaggeration until we are wearied with their monotonier 

Not long ago pale pink and pale blue were considered implacable 
enemies, To-day, they are the best of friends. Plum color and 
sad blue were an unheard-of combination only a little while ago, 

ut now they are most warmly admired. Maroon and silver-gray 
are upon the most intimate terms this season, and they are charming 
complements to each other, no matter which hue predominates. A 
dead-leaf green and a jonquil yellow are exquisite together. They 
have been old friends in the meadows a long, long time; but, until 
lately, the lady of fashion objected to their companionship in her 
raiment, although liking each of them separately. Copper red and 
dull blue, in conjunction, are the very latest enthusiasm. They 
are not easily admired at first, but they grow upon one’s fancy. 
nee allure by their novelty, to say the least. 

Of all the revivals of old loves, or restorations to favorship, silver- 
gray is the most welcome. It is one of those amiable hues that 
resent nothing and welcome every contrasting blossom or ribbon 
that has yet been dyed by Nature or Art. It exhibits advan- 
tageously all its accessories, whatever they may be; and it makes 
them appear attractive by contrast. Parrot-green and mustard are 
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quaint together, and so are moss-green and pink; but silver-gray 
united with any other hue whatever, is the present favorite in 
tissues, satins, Surahs, or mulls and blossoms. 

Lupine and cardinal are always attractive together, and never 
were they more so than this season. This combination is one of 
the loves from which we have not strayed. Black and white, taken 


FASHIONABLE 


That the intelligence of the civilized world is widening, is a fact 
established by many practical proofs, in that we are gaining a com- 
prehension of those most mysterious of things—ourselves. Our 
physical needasclamored in vain for attention, until we had amply 
provided for our intellectual wants and for the decoration of our 
persons. Indeed, there was a time when not to scorn the cravings 
of the appetite, or not to disregard the still, small, but most persistent 
and clamoring voice of the pneumo-gastric nerve, was considered 
an insult to the grandeur of the human intellect. To devote any 
considerable attention to the methods by which the energies of the 
body were developed and sustained, was esteemed as quite too 
belittling to the human character. There is nothing so stubborn as 
an inherited conviction or an established and fully ripened prejudice; 
but, like all other things which happen to be false, they decay eventu- 
aily, because they bear within themselves the elements of dissolution. 

esi Livia another epoch in the development of our percep- 
tion of things vital, we have discovered that to be healthily intellec- 
tual, we must be physically robust; that our physical machinery must 
be in perfect order, or our brains cannot perform their very best work. 

To learn the vast difference between a gourmand and a gourmet, 
consumed two or three hundred years. Of course, one of these may 
be the other; but to be aconscientious and practical gourmet, is even 
better for the physique than being a superior physician, because the 
former prevents disease by keeping the body properly nourished by 
the moat suitable edibles, while the latter repairs disasters that occur 
when a person possesses no clear knowledge of the chemical effec 
of harmonious or inharmonious combinations of food. | 

With the time spent mostly under shelter or within walls, one’s 
life is never so sturdy, nor the brain so perceptive or receptive, as 
with him whose years are conscientiously divided between sun and 
shade, as are the forest trees and the uplands of thrifty grains that 
have their nights and days carefully parcelled out to them by 
Nature. All animal life, in its full and unbiased condition, reaches 
a better development than man, provided the latter does not lead a 
pastoral existence. The artificially bred horse may, and really 
dues, acquire certain finer lines of beauty, a glossier coat and greater 
speed; but is he able to endure the every-day hardships of his less 
delicately nourished brother? By no means. The same may, in 
truth, be said of all animals, including all men. The farther from 
Nature, the nearer to the probabilities of an early decay. 

Slowly accepting this fact, our educated people have commenced 
to arrange for many amusements and entertainments out of 
doors. The “garden-party”, the “tented tea” a “luncheon in the 
woods” or a “ picnic ”, which is asensible all-day affair, not to men- 
tion clubs for sporting, such as sculling, rowing, lawn-tennis, archery 
croquet, etc., in which both ladies and gentlemen can take equal 
parta, have become the most fashionable of all amusements, except 
the season be the very depth of Winter. Archery, fencing, tennis, 
roller-skating, bowling and billiards come in during the Winter 
leisure left over from more serious occupations, so that the muscles 
shall not lose their vigor, nor the hand its cunning, before the Sum- 
mer time comes round again. Indeed, ladies, quite as much as gen- 
tlemen, are becoming proud and even vain of their healths, their 
muscles, their sun-browned complexions and their endurance; and 
they have come to scorn dyspepsia, pallor of face and the fine arts of 


an old-fashioned invalidism. Of course, this feeling may not appear ° 


to be altogether tender to those who have inherited an impossibility 
of obtaining complete health; but the sentiment itself has a whole- 
some effect upon the tastes and tendencies of the world at large. 
This brief chapter is written to assist in making our out-of-door 
recreations and, if possible, our open-air occupations a matter of 
conscience us well as of ofiperessreaee They are already applauded 
by Fashion, which, of itself, will be a reason for their selection by 
the light-minded; and, as it sometimes happens, and far oftener of 
late than formerly, Fashion has really very serious reasons for an- 
nouncing and approving of many formalities which, upon their sur- 
face, appear to be only caprices and fanciful deviations from things 
and customs that have become wearisome, beause too monotonous. 
In the matter of our present or prevailing amusements, Fashion is 
as much in earnest and as conscious of serious intentions, as if she 
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together, have returned to favor. Black and buttercup-yellow are a 
new enthusiasm, while old-gold and black, so lately dear to the eyes 
of good taste, have been superseded by later atandards of beauty or 
fallen into utter disuse. 

Good taste is a fluttering thing in the realms of fashion; and, as 
was said before, it is, of all things in this world, the most transitory. 


SUMMER AMUSEMENTS. 


were never flippant, whimsical and unreasoning. She means to 
make muscles, siapiee activeness, and sun-kisses which refuse to 
be washed away, indubitable evidences of social superiority and 
highly cultured tastes. 


THE PICNIC. 


This method of being amused is as useful to human beings as if 
it were ordered by a physician at a guinea a prescription. To be 
sure, it may be made humdrum, heavy, over-dresseq and even un- 
comfortable and wearisome; but it need not be. The real delight 
of such an outing is found in small, congenial parties of a dozen or 
so of young persons, with one or two sedate friends to give tone, 
balance and character to the entertainment. The genuineness of all 
that evasive thing which we call pleasure, is sure to be established if it 
leave a pleasant remembrance. If it be an altogether agreeable event 
in our recollection, it may properly bear the seal, named happiness. 

Thoughtlessness is pardonable in youth, but its occurrences and 
consequences are often avoided by the presence of an experienced or 
world’y-wise elder. A sympathetic friend, who has seen her years 
drift by her, without forgetting that they were strewn with trifling 
pleasures just as the meadows are with cowslips, and who recalls 
them with satisfaction, is just the one to choose to accompany a. 
party of al-fresco amusement-seekers. Perhaps this sentence should 

ave its reversal, as indeed, it sometimes does, when this agreeable 
friend, with her years of bappy and wholesome memories, herself 
plans for the picnic and invites a properly assorted company of 
young people to join in a day’s excursion to the hills or woods, 
which she wisely and unselfishly directs and arranges for their per- 
sonal comfort and conduct. 

If the party is to drive or ride, let not the distance be too great. 
There should be a stream or spring of pure water, materials for a fire, 
shade intermingled with sunshine, and a reasonable freedom from 
tormenting insect-life. Charming as is the prospect of picnicking 
in some grand dell, upon some lofty peak, or in some famous cave 
or legendary ruin, there are also other considerations which should 
not be forgotten. One does not feel too comfortable when ban- 
quetting in localities where Dame Nature has had her queer moods, 
and has left imprinted certain too observable evidences of her 
freakiness. Such places may be included within the excursion 
itself, but let the feast and the frolic take place where weird effects 
are not the prevailing characteristic of the locality. 

Be saretal to dress for the entertainment, after consulting the 
barometer and the thermometer, and after learning the geography of 
the objective point of the day. A woolen dress that is not too 
heavy nor yet too new, or a cotton one that is not too thin, with 
short, trim skirts, and no fly-away draperies to entangle and to 
bother; thick, solid, easy shoes that have a friendliness for the feet 
because of prolonged intimacy with them; pretty, but not too 
fine or thin stockings; a hat that has a broad brim; a large sun- 
shade or a gun-umbrella ; at least two fresh handkerchiefs; some 
pins, and a needle and thread stored away in one’s portemonnaie or 
chatelaine-pocket; easy castor, kid or suede gloves, with ample 
wrists; a jacket to wear when returning home; and a rug or travel- 
ling-shawl to spread upon the ground at dinner-time, are among 
the requisites of personal comfort and prettiness. 

Two or three hammocks, provided the picnic be in a forest, a few 
closely-folding camp-chairs, and a spirit-lamp or two for extra tea 
or coffee, are comforts that require no space worth considering, and 
only a little remembrance when packing up, while they really 
increase to a large degree the agreeable flavor of a day in the woods. 

Don’t forget two or three books that have brief, bright poems or 
narratives in them, for inactive or half-dreamy members of the 
party, upon whom the spirit of romance and rhythm is sure to fall 
after dinner, provided they do not drop asleep entirely. 

When providing food for the party, pray do not forget to supply 
at least double the quantity which would be served at home 
for the same number of people, and then be sure to add a little 
more. To be hungry, ravenously hungry, while in the woods, proves 
to us that fresh air is wholesome and that Nature encourages 
vigorous appetites.) Therefore, even )if )they( were convenient of 
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transport, soups would not be a necessary stimulant to digestion. 

Of fish, cold boiled salmon, upon which a mayonnaise may be 
served at pleasure from a wide-mouthed bottle; or sardines, accom- 
panied by sardine-scissors, are the easiest to manage, and altogether the 
most satisfactory—but don’t forget their intimate friends, the lemons. 

About meats, there are many varieties that may be served in the 
woods, but they should always be such as can be arranged for finger, 
rather than fork, eating. Nature did not make forks, as is f equently 
asserted; and therefore, a picnic @ la fourcheite is not just that agree- 
able sort of free and easy entertainment that is the most charming 
to people who are already wearied with pomps and forms, ceremonies 
and things generally spectacular, and who flee to the woods in print 
dresses and plain uniforms, in order to escape such exactions for a 
little while. In fact, they long to eat food by the aid of their 
fingers. Tiny lamb or veal chops, closely and carefully trimmed, 
dipped in egg and then in crumbs and delicately browned, after 
which their stems are ruffled with paper—en papillote, as the 
Parisienne calls them—are delicious when cold, and are easy to 
manage. Chickens, cut up after roasting or broiling, are excellent 
and appropriate, but they are not so dainty or convenient to handle 
as the papered chops. 

The best and most convenient of all out-of-door edibies, is the 
sandwich. Not the one with slips of meat laid between slices of 
buttered bread, so that when a bite of bread is taken, all the 
enclosed meat is dragged out, unless a serious contest takes place in 
its behalf between the teeth and fingers, which, to confess the 
truth, is not an attractive conflict, as every one will attest who ever 
saw a party of railway-travellers, each at war with one of them, as 
the train moved out from a way-station where the conductor had 
cried out ‘five minutes for refreshments!” To make sandwiches 
that leave none but pleasant memories and provoke no temper while 
in transit from the basket to the gastric regions, always grind the 
meat or chop it when cold to very near a pulp. Make a thick 
mayonnaise, and mix it with the meat until it is of about the con- 
sistency of marmalade. Store and carry this most agreeable prep- 
aration in a covered dish or close jar. If it be rich with good oil, 
no butter is needed, Sometimes, however, butter is beaten in with 
the meat before it is married to the mayonnaise, which gives to the 
sandwich a delicious flavor. Carry along with the meat biscuits or 
uncut loaves of good bread, with sharp knives to slice them evenly 
and thinly; and don’t fail to remember what intensity the appetite 
may possess by mid-day, nor yet that, when it is appeased at that 
hour, it frequently renews its strength and comes back again about 
four o'clock in the afternoon and is as exacting as if it had not been 
appeased for a whole week. These best-of-all sandwiches are made 
ready when they are wanted. They are thus preserved from that 
_ taste of staleness that comes over them when they have made a 
journey after the meat was joined to the bread. Cold tongue, cold 
roast veal, cold roast beef and cold ham are all of them excellent for 
sandwiches, but the flavoring of salt, mustard, etc., is varied to suit 
the peculiar qualities of each. Tongue and ham possess decided 
qualities of their own, but the other two meats require toning-up to 
suit the palate. Grated pineapple-cheese, mixed with athick mayon- 

naise and placed between very thinly cut slices of bread, is very much 


THE DELINEATOR. 


liked by gentlemen. Olives, pickles and jellies are easily carried, asi 
prove agreeable additions. 

For desserts, there are many things, but beware of articles thi 
will not bear travelling without looking dejected and sullen. Cand.-i 


fruits, with macaroons, sponge or pound cakes, ure about the mc _ 


agreeable of all the sweets which are adapted to journeys. 

Small sugared fruits may be purchased of the confectioner, Iu 
grapes, currants and oranges are easily prepared at home after t+ 
following manner: Take one cup of sugar and one of water, br 
them slowly together for thirty minutes, add the juice of one smi. 
lemon, and then place the vessel in a basin of hot water tp 
prevent the syrup from getting stiff. Dip ripe fruits into it, and lav 
them upon a buttereu plate until cold. Currants may be dipped tr 
holding them by their stems. Grapes are taken up on the point «! 
a long pin, dipped in the sugar, and laid carefully aside to arr 
Oranges are removed from their skins and pulled apart into as sm... 
pieces as one likes, and then dipped with the assistance of tbe fut. 
after the fashion of the grapes. These articles of delicacy are nt 
only delicious but decorative. The sections of orange may te 
arranged prettily about the plate, and built up info a cone for th- 
table at home; but at a picnic, one depends for beauty mostly up7s 
the landscape. Fresh fruits are also agreeable at an out-door fez:*, 
without coating them with sugar. 

For drinking, tea that has been made, seasoned while hot arc 
then bottled directly, is delicious, So also is coffee; but both th: 
liquids may be made fresh by the fire, if one is built in gryps 
fashion. For lemonade, roll the fruit in granulated sugar that :: 
pees upon a marble or other hard surface, then squeeze them ov-r 
the sugar and remove their seeds. The juice, thus obtained, may t 
bottled for the journey and added to water at pleasure. If ice mrs: 
be carried, select a clear, solid piece and wrap it in a heavy flann:. 
Carry an ice-pick with it, so that it may be broken up when neede«, 
with as little waste as possible. 

One really requires no wire at an al-fresco feast, even if accus- 
tomed to its use at a home dinner. The exhilaration of the air is 

uite sufficient for the needs of digestion. If wine must be carric, 
claret is best, because it is never served with ice, the most fastidiv:: 
of wine-tasters insisting that its flavor is injured if it is mot drauk 
while of the same temperature as the atmosphere. 

For the feast, forget not the napkins, forks, spoons and luncheon- 
cloth. Also carry tumblers, plates, salt, pepper, sugar, and a bottle 
of cream or acan of condensed milk. Cups with handles, but to 
saucers, are desirable for tea and coffee. 

After a banquet of this delightful sort, the reflection presses itself 
upon the housekeeper and the house-mother, that we have ovter- 
much service, too extended paraphernalia, and most tiresonr 
formalities that consume our forces every day of our lives, and v2 
they are as beautiful as they are utterly needless. From the heig.t 
of our intellects we look contemptuously down on them, but when 
we once more return to these fashions of our living, we bow down 
to them with a sort of fetish reverence. To escape their burdens, 
arrange a picnic once a week so long as the sunshine invites you tc 
sit under its beams and the trees have the least array of foliage left 
to wave over you. 


THE CARE OF THE HAIR. 


The hair, to be beautiful, must not only be thick and long, but 
fine, silky and glossy—effects that are only produced by constant 
care. omen, who do not possess the crowning glory of a fine 
head of hair, are the ones who most quickly notice the great orna- 
ment it is to other women, so that one cannot but wonder that they 
do not attempt to improve that which thev have, or try the sensible 
French expedient of making the best of it. Too often, beauty is lost 
because it is not cultivated, for if it were developed as far as possible, 
ugly girls would soon grow to be exceptional. Each nation could 
tell the seeker after the beautiful some recipe by which they gained 
the admiration of the world for the specialty in form, figure or 
coloring that has become synonymous with their womankind. 

Physiologists say that each hair is a bulb, having in its center a 
hollow tube, through which it is probable common atmospheric air 

asses, At the bottom of the bulb, the nucleus of which is a sort of 

ag, there is an opening connected with very minute vessels 
resembling roots. Each bulb possesses a separate minute artery of 
its own, and consequently a vein and a nerve. When a hair is 
pulled out, pain is produced, which shows the bulb is in direct com- 
munication with a nerve and consequently with an artery. So, as 
the hair springs from the skin and is nourished therefrom, one of the 
greatest helps towards having beautiful hair is to keep the skin in 


ood order. If the skin is in an unhealthy condition, the hair 
alls out and breaks easily; but if a healthy vascular action is muin- 
tained, the hair is strengthened. 


Sometimes the epidermal scales are allowed to accumulate unt! — 


they are difficult to remove, and they then become the greates: 
enemy of lovely locks. To prevent this, a stiff brush should te 
freely employed two or three times a day, and the use of a fine com> 
should be avoided. A wash that will remove this growth (commonl+r 
called dandruff) is as follows: Beat the yolks of two eggs up with 
the juice of a lemon, and have the mixture well rubbed into th: 
head with the fingers, until a slight redness is apparent. Wash th: 
mixture off thoroughly with lukewarm water. Much care must te 
exercised in preparing this, so that none of the white of the egg te 
allowed to enter in the compound, for it will make the hair stiff and 
be found very troublesome to remove, 

When the hair is lost by sickness or becomes thin and dry from 
some unknown cause, no greater mistake can be made than 
it shaved off. Much questioning has proved the fallacy of the bel:ef 
that it will grow in again fine and thick; the growth is usually slow. 
and the hair seldom attains the length it had before. The heat of 
the cap worn during the time it is short has doubtless much to do 


with this result, but even if a cap is not worn, it is not advisable to | 
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shave the hair. Instead, let it be cut tolerably short, the skin of 
the head kept in a healthy condition and no false hair worn to impede 
the growth by heating the head. 

The Germans, who usually have handsome hair, attribute it to the 
fact that they never cut a child’s hair, but simply trim the ends 
and allow it to hang for a long time in soft, smooth braids. The 
Georgians and Greeks plait the hair, and, as soon as it is sufficiently 
long, attach an iron weight to each braid, increasing the size of the 
weight as the hair grows. They have hair of wonderful length, 
and as the head is carried very erect, in consequence of the weight, 
@ graceful, dignified carriage is attained. A few drops of ammonia— 
that household fairy—in the clear water used in washing the hair 
will be found to keep the ends from splitting. If, however, the 
hair falls out, trim it frequently and apply a stimulant. One that 
can be recommended by experience is easily prepared; Camphor, 
oue drachm; borax, one drachm; spirits of wine, two tea-spoonfuls; 
tincture of cantharides, two tea-spoonfuls; rosemary oil, four drops; 
rose-water, half a pint. Dissolve the camphor and borax in the spirit, 
add the oil, and then shake all up gradually with the rose-water. 

Do not wrap anything around the head when retiring, and always 
arrange the hair as carefully for sleep as you do for the day; part 
it smoothly in various places, brush carefully, and then braid it in 
plaits, which should be allowed to hang loose. If the hair becomes 
knotted, rather than tear it out by attempting to disentangle it, take 
the scissors and cut the knot out. Do not wear too much false 
hair. Do not use heavy hair-pins, and if you wear your hair 
crimped, use rubber pins or bands to put it up on. They will not 
break the hair so easily nor hurt the head so much, nor be so likely 
to become undone during the night. 

There are few women who do not crimp, curl or wave the hair 
in some way, and yet if they knew how lovely the hair looks, when 
it is healthful, drawn smoothly from the face and twisted in a knot 
behind, one cannot but think that smooth hair would prove the rule 
and not the exception. A wondrous picture shows the head of a 
woman who is.sleeping—the eyes are closed, so that you can only 
guess at their color and depth; but the shape of the head has been 
a study for all the art-loving world for a long time. Could this be 
seen if the hair were arranged in crimps or frizzes? Oh! no. And 
yet it is wonderful hair, too. Black, glossy and thick, drawn back 
from the wide brow and coiled in the way in which Venus coiled hers. 

This does not mean to all the world, “ Go, fix your hair perfectly 


plain; you, who need the framing of soft waves or coquettish curls, 
cast them aside, and fix your locks as did the ancient goddesses” : 
but it does mean, “Study the shape of your head, and, if you can 
afford to have it fully displayed, do so.” 

The blessed rule which governs hair-dressing to-day, that the 
“most suitable is the most fashionable,” means just what has been 
said, and the wise woman will think of it and know how to arrange 
her hair properly. Do not attempt to dye your hair, for if Mother 
Nature has been so beneficent as to crown you with silver threads, 
be thankful to her for her great love for you. Many, whose faces 
would otherwise be commonplace and inexpressive, are made to 
have a striking individuality by the possession of just such gray locks 
as Marie Antoinette gained when she powdered her hair, or as came 
to her after the “night of terror”. No matter how young you may 
be, prize your gray hairs as you never would golden ones, and as 
their possessors never do. A frequent wail among “ golden-locks ” 
is that their hair will always remain that shade or else fade into a 
neutral tint, the bliss of respected gray hairs being denied them. 

The chauge produced by a hair-dye is usually palpable to the 
world at large, and she who uses the dye is generally laughed at. 
It will neither suit your complexion nor your eyes, and if a strikii» 
contrast is achieved, it will only be pleasing for a short time. 
Astonishing things grow to be very tiresome when they are often 
seen. And just so it is with feminine beauty: we love best that 
which pleases evenly—not once with a great wonder and unbounded 
delight, but that which is always pleasing. And to the attainment 
of this beauty, the crowning ornament of beautiful hair becomes 
necessary ; poets sing of it, and yet it is generally braided hair, long 
hair, or locks in picturesque disorder. One is certain that all woman- 
kind would be willing to sleep a hundred years, if, like Tennyson’s 
Princess, they could be eure that in time some prince would find 
them and some poet-laureate describe them, truthfully saying, 


‘‘ Year after year unto her feet, 
She lying on her couch alone, 
Across the purpled coverlet 
The maiden’s jet black hair has grown, 
On either side her tranced form 
Forth-streaming from a braid of pearl, 
The slumbrous light is rich and warm, 
And moves not on the rounded curl.” 


GARDEN PARTIES. 


Except that it is arranged out-of-doors, a garden party would 
seem to be no relation to the picnic. The truth is, they really are 
cousins and represent the two extremes in the fashions of feasting 
or of being amused and entertained. One is an escape from etiquette 
and Philistinism, while the other is carrying hospitable display and 
social observances to an almost unreasonable extreme, 

Sometimes garden parties are excesses of extravagance. For 
those who are able to afford such hospitalities, they are all right 
enough, because to the caterer, the florist and the laborer both male 
and female, they give extra employment. They disburse money 
through a community which might otherwise be lying idle. On the 
whole, costly garden parties are a blessing to business people, a 
pretty spectacle to pata and perhaps one of the least objectionable 
of the many methods by which the rich indulge their fanciful tastes. 
If the fortunate had no caprices of this sort, the country would very 
soon lack many of its present industrial activities and prosperities. 
“The occasional lavishness of the millionaire is the letting free of 
imprisoned capital,” says the political economist. This process is 
somewhat akin to the habits of royalty, who, in some countries, 
whenever a great and satisfactory event transpires in its favor, sets 
at liberty certain numbers of prisoners. 

The garden party requires a shaven lawn, shade-trees, and seats with 
rugs and hassocks in front of them for.delicate feet that have become 
wearied. Marquees in gay colors, or fancy awnings that have no 
sides, but only pretty, hanging borders to flutter in the Summer air, 
may be placed at proper intervals. A dancing floor is often laid 
beneath such a shelter, for those who don’t wish to make the occa- 
sion altogether rural by dancing upon the velvety turf. Perhaps 
this distaste for whirling and gliding upon the lawn itself after the 
fashion of the peasant maiden, is because waltz and redowa, polka 
and cotillion are less easily performed upon a soft surface, and 
because the slippers of my lady of luxury have no affinity with the 
oo and sensible buskin of the country girl. 

mbrella awnings, planted here and there upon the lawn, are 


bright and tasteful in their different colora, With seats beneath 
them for two or more persons, they are not only beautifying to 
the garden, but they afford charming retreats where a téte a téte may 
be enjoyed within sight of mamma or a chaperone, but happily not 
within hearing. Thus really kind in spirit is a fashionable etiquette 
that is security itself in all its formalities. It is an autocracy, tem- 
pered with the sweetest and gentlest of tolerance and even with 
mercy itself. 

If there is no arbor hedge or natural cluster of shrubberies, be- 
hind which the musicians may be hidden, it is customary to arrange 
for them a tempurary retreat of freshly cut pine or hemlock branches 
fixed in theearth. Care is taken that the performers be not arranged 
too close to the guests, because dancing music should not interrupt 
the conversation of those who are not disposed to dance. If the 
selections to be played at intervals are classic or romantic, distance adds 
to their charms. Of course, the best possible musical talent is secured 
for a féte champétre, and the rendering of the varied compositions will 
be agreeable to cultivated ears. 

Arrangements are made for serving refreshments in the house, 
for those who prefer to partake of them within doors, and also to 
provide for the exigencies of the weather. Indeed, the house is 
also placed in order for dancing, should a shower occur; and, usually, 
the verandahs have awnings attached to their eaves, to be let down 
as enclogures, in case of untoward winds or rains making the grounds 
disagreeable. If the day is fine, refreshments are carried by domes- 
tics to the groups that prefer the open air, and tea-poys from the 
house or little portable garden-tables are placed near groups of guests 
for the reception of their cups, plates, etc. 

The hours appointed are usually from three o'clock till seven, al- 
though when very rich and elaborate tables are to be spread, and 
the grounds are arranged to be illuminated, or there is a full moon, 
the guests are invited for from four or five o’clock ‘until ten or eleven. 

A caterer usually supplies the meats and drinks for such occasions. 
If the lady chooses to have thenr provided from her own larder, she 
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endures much anxious thought, unless she is one of those rarely 
fortunate hostesses with a trained butler and a chef who is a genuine 
cordon bleu, 

If the party is to be from three o'clock until seven, the hostess 
provides only delicacies and light refreshments. There are salads of 
various kinds served in fancy paper cups or in orange skins, sweet 
bread and mushroom patties also in crimped paper cups, with deli- 
-cate biscuits or little sandwiches. Then there are small breaded 
lamb-chops en papillote, fancy breads, meringue a la créme, souffié 
aux marrons, Charlottes, cream-ices and sherbets, fancy cakes, and 
fruits aw natural or sugared, with tea, coffee, chocolate and some- 
times bouillon for drinks, the latter served in suitable bowls set upon 
plates or in coffee-cups, with one or two Italian breads laid in each 
saucer, but no spoon. It is considered in good form to drink this 
clear soup as one would take tea from the cup itself. 

Of course, it adds largely to the labor in a private home for this 
entertainment to be so varied, but it does not increase its actual cost. 
There is elegance in a widely differing menu, and it requires study 
to make it harmonious and pleasing, but it is just as inexpensive to 
have the salads of three varieties tot a hundred guests as it is to 
make the same queuely of a single group of materials. 

As to other drinks, the good sense of the hostess will determine 
whether she should have stronger liquids than lemonade and sherbet 
for her guests, or, at the most, a claret punch with perhaps a flavoring 
of Chartreuse or Champagne in its ruddy coolness, 

If the entertainment be fixed for late hours, then cold salmon 
with mayonnaise is usually added to the above list, and so are 
chicken wings that include parts of the breast and are called ailes de 
volaille, These can be lifted by the fingers. Smoked breasta of 
ducks that are imported all prepared for eating, and paté de fois gras, 
etc., are quite frequently provided. There are many Winter edibles 
whick are not served in Summer time, such as oysters, turkeys, 
grouse, venison, etc. Some of these foods are unattainable in Sum- 
mer, and some of them are unwholesome or unsuited to hot-weather 
digestion. 

he refreshments aré served both in the house and out of it, to 
gratify the convenience. Elderly people prefer the house, while 
younger ones delight in out-door feastings. Moon-lighted sentiment 
harmonizes wonderfully well with birds’ breasts and tutti frutt. 

The hostess sends out her invitations about ten days in advance 
of the time she has selected for her party. ‘Acceptances or regrets 
should be returned immediately. | 

The costumes for such a party should be as airy and gay as possi- 
ble. Short dresses are the prevailing style, but trains are not 
forbidden to those who are willing to accept the burden of care that 
is necessary to prevent their injury and to keep them from such 


WOMEN 


Not woman on the state of the Chinese Empire, but woman as 
history tells of her relations with China. Not that land where tea 
becomes by proper management a drink fit for goddesses, where 
tiny feet are the rule and not the exception, where almond-shaped 
eyes are too almond-like, where writing is always suggestive of 
ome dread mystery; but the frail, fragile and unbounded land of 
porcelain, where woman roves at will, but does not collect at will, 
-and where, unless she has the disposition of the representative angel, 
-she is scarcely likely to remain “mistress of herself, though China 
fall.” 

It seems only proper that woman should have a weakness (one is 
charitable in calling it that) for old China, that, whether in fashion 
or not, there should always be collectors among the weaker sex, 
for they are not only represented largely upon it, in connection 
with birds, flowers and kindred lovely things, but are prominent in 
the history, manufacture and success of the fragile compound. 

All women will feel a special delight in knowing that the patron 
saints of potters are women. These are St. Justa and St. Rufina of 
Seville. They were two Christian sisters, daughters of a potter, who 
made their living by selling earthen-ware. Being good and self- 
sacrificing, they lived plainly, giving much of their store to the 
poor. A number of the women of Seville, who worshipped the 
goddess Venus, came one day to the shop of the sisters, to buy vases 
in which to burn their sacrifices to her. The sisters told them that 
they had no vessels for such vain purposes, and that their wares 
should not be used in the worship of idols. In anger the pagan 
women broke all the crockery in their store, while the two sisters 
flew with quick feet to the place where the image of Venus was, an 
throwing it from its pedestal, broke it into a thousand pieces, an 
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unconscious feet as will trip in them. An inadvertent step by: — 


gentleman will sometimes spoil his evening’s pleasure. 

White mulls, French batistes, satins, Surahs, etc., with gay Gowen 
and ribbons, are the favorites, although quaintly printed foularc 
bedecked with cream-white or colored laces or perhaps with embroii- 
eries, are also popular. Pongee in its natural hues, trimmed wit. 
embroidered bands of the same or with ombré Surah, is lovely az! 
fashionable, and, besides, the soiled hems of this silk may be wash 
without revealing the fact. Fancy cashmere over-dresses, with 
short skirts of black velvet or satin, have been used as garden-partr 
costumes for several seasons, and they are still considered as fashivn- 
able as ever. All the changes that have been made in then, ax 
they are many, are discoverable in the hues of the over-dress, it: 
much altered form and its decorations. 

The accessories of these dresses are sure to change from seasoz 
to season. This year the bouquet de corsage is very large, and & 
worn low upon the breast, at the belt, or as a garland about the wai! 
or neck. Field flowers are the present favorites. Clover-blossons 
purple, red or white, according to the tint of the dress or the con- 
plexion of the wearer, are among the fashionable lady’s presert 
delights. Ox-eyed and dusky-hearted daisies vie with each other 
for favor. Brown-headed grasses and meadow-lilies are al» 
24 oe with tall ladies, who wear dark dresses that are en trarz. 

or the garden party, however, if the grounds be adorned with 
many growing flowers, it is in better taste to wear large, flat bow: 
of plain or ombré satin or satin Surah ribbons, than flowers that 
hany their heads and perhaps wither altogether in the presence o: 
their more fortunate ungathered companions. 

The hostess usually receives upon her verandah, or if her hall te 
large, she may welcome her guests at this place. It is quite proper 
for the visilor to leave her wraps, if she have need of such articles, 
in the care of her coachman or with her maid, who may, perhay:, 
accompany her to care for them. It has become as much an ap- 
proved style for a lady in grand toilette to ride without a bonnet tc 
a garden party, as it is in Cuba for a lady of fashion to take all he: 
Summer airings with no other protection for her head than s 
parasol. Of course, this party must needs be in the country, where 
there are not so many persons to stare impertinently at a lady who 
rides forth in the day-time clothed for a fete. 

If a guest leaves early, or very much before the hour mentioned 
on her invitation card, she does not take leave of her hostess, but 
goes away quietly, in order that she may not suggest departure to 
other guests. : 

The call of ceremony after a garden party is as imperative ag if the 
entertainment had been a grand and formal dinner, or an evening 
of dancing and full toilette. 


ON CHINA. 


further degraded it by casting it to the dogs. The ) 
seized them and carried them before the prefect. They were accused 
of sacrilege, and boldly avowed that they were Christians, The dread- 
ful ordeal of torture awaited them, and Justa expired in intense 


—__ 


agony upon the rack, while Rufina was strangled to death, Tl: , 


happened in A. D. 304. Various painters and lovers of porcelain 
have paid homage to them, but the most noted tribute given them is 
& magnificent statue by Murillo in the Aguado Gallery. Here « 
represented a beautiful virgin in celestial glory, and kneeling before 
her are St. Justa and St. Rufina, with their alcarazzas (earthenware 
pots) at their feet, and accompanied by St. Francis and St. John. 
In later years queens have been ardent advocates of the beauties 
of China, and indefatigable helpers to those who were striving to 
improve and beautify it. Queen Elizabeth has the much-to-be-de 
sired reputation of having been the first China-collector in England, 
and in the memoirs of the da 


Burghley gave the Queen for a New Year’s present ‘‘a porringer of 


it is noted that Lord Theodore , 


white porselyn” and that Mr. Robert Cecil also gave “a cup of green . 


pursselyne.” 
Catherine de Medici was the patron of Bernard Palissy, and, 


when he was driven from Saintes, established him at Paris ani ; 


often visited him at his work. 

Marie Theresa, good wife, good mother and good queen, wa 
much interested in thé Vienna manufactory, and gave it that help 
which oftentimes is very desirable—large sums of money. 

To Madame de Pompadour we owe the porcelain of Sevres, as she 
suggested to the king, Louis XV., the advantage that would accrue 
to the state by having the manufactories there and thus save the 
large sums that went for the purchase of Saxon ware. 
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- Queen Charlotte was the patron of Wedgwood, and gave com- 
mand that he should be her potter and desired that his “cream 
-ware” should be known as “ Queen’s ware.” 

In China a woman known as the “fair Chow” has been cited for 
centuries, because of the white and violet porcelain which she 
manufactured. 

Numerous antique Roman vases bear the name of Lascilla 

Verticisa, a woman whose work is lauded by competent judges. 

_ Jacqueline, the unfortunate Countess of Hainault and Holland, 
employed her idle hours in the making of stone pots and vessels, 
which with woman’s cunning she threw into the moat, that in after 
years they might be found and admired as antique pieces. 

~ At Rouen, in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, among a 
list of potters one-fourth were women. 

Among the most valued ware of the day is that known as the 
Henri Deux. For along time the maker of it was shrouded in mys- 
tery, but at last research proved that it was a woman who had the 
right to the honor, and Héléne de Hangest now receives the credit 

which she has so long been denied. | 

- Among decorators on China, women have been many, Angelica 
Kauffman herself not disdaining to be employed by a Dresden man- 
ufactory. Josiah Wedgwood does not hesitate to speak in the high- 
est terms of commendation of the women who aided in giving beauty 
of coloring and design to his famous work. 

A woman discovered kaolin, from which resulted the making of 
hard porcelain; and a woman also found out the use of salt for glaz- 
ing earthen-ware. The latter was a cook-maid in Staffordshire, and 
while preparing brine for preserving pork, the liquid boiled over and 
glazed the sides of the earthen pot in which it was held. 

Beaconsfield, John Stuart Mill and Carlyle all paid tribute to the 
valuable assistance afforded them by their wives, and Josiah Wedg- 


wood did not disdain to do the same. Men of ability never do—it is 
only where the nature is little that a man fears to tell or even think 
of how much help is the woman who loves him. Quaintly he writes, 
“The pyramid flower-pots dress with flowers so excellently that my 
wife says they must sell when their good qualities are known.” 
Again: ‘I speak from experience in female taste, without which I 
should have made but a poor figure amongst my pots, not one of 
a of any consequence is finished without the approbation of my 
ally.” 

And thus has woman made, painted, patronized and helped man 
to make China. She is idealized upon it in a thousand different 
ways, and as its decoration is a womanly work and one specially 
suited to her, one cannot but feel glad to hear that in this century 
she is once more showing what she can do on China. 

Courtiers made gifts of China to their lady-loves in times gone 
by, and the appreciation felt for such gifts is best told in a quaint 
old poem descriptive of the giving of a tea-pot: 


‘To please the noble dame, the courtly squire 
Produced a tea-pot made in Staffordshire. 
So Venus looked, and with such longing eyes, 
When Paris first produced the golden prize. 
‘Such works as this,’ she cries, ‘can England do? 
It equals Dresden and excels St. Cloud. 
All modern China now shall hide its head, 
An’ e’en Chantilly must give o’er her trade: 
For lace let Flanders bear away the bell; 
In finest linen let the Dutch excel; 
For prettiest stuffs let Ireland first be named, 
And for best fancied silks let France be famed; 
Do thou, thrice happy England, still prepare 
Thy clay and build thy fame on earthen-ware.’” 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


The fervid rays of old’ Sol tell us in language that is plain and 
unmistakable that Summer is here; and the fair sex, quick to take 
a hint, turn to light textures and cool colors and discard the heavier 


‘fabrics that would prove burdensome during the heated term, in. 


consequence of which foulards, sateens, zephyr cottons, nun’s-vail- 
ing, soe de Chine and other sheer fabrics are held in high favor. 

Not the least handsome of the Summer dress materials is sote de 
Chine, a very soft silk of fine texture, and shown in white, light- 
blue, light-pink and mauve. A very pretty dress of this material in 
white, and intended to be worn at a garden /éte, is composed of a 
basque and skirt. The former is plaited and shirred, giving it rather 
an effective appearance ; while the front-draperies of the skirt are 
arranged obliquely in scarf-fashion, the back-drapery being decidedly 
bouffant. Arrayed in this, with a Marechal Niel rose delicately 
arranged in her tresses and a corsage bouquet of the same placed 

at her waist, carrying a white satin fan decorated with hand-painted 
_ Tosea, she seems to be 


‘“____a form of life and light, and fit to be 
The morning-star of memory.” 


Anvther pretty costume, intended for gala occasions, is composed 

of white nun’s-vailing, white moire Frangaise being used to decorate 

lt The skirt in this dress is in kilt shape, excepting at each side of 

‘the center of the front-breadth, where a broad band of the moire 
ig laid on smoothly, producing a very pretty effect. 

Some very handsome designs are shown in the printed sateens, 
“noticeable among which are those displaying ferns, and others show- 
lng the hawthorn in blossom. These goods, being washable and 

Inexpensive, as well as neat and striking in appearance when made 
up, are very popular, and bid fair to continue so. 

Another material very much more fancy is printed crétonne. It is 
| shown with a blue, black, or brown background, on which is printed 
an Imitation of lace in either white or cream. The basque is made 
of the printed crétonne, giving the appearance at a short distance of 
4lace scarf arranged over the basque; while the skirt is made of 

plain material of the same color as the background of the printed 
fabric, the latter being used for the draperies. ° 

The zephyr cottons are also in general demand. They make up 
very handsomely, lace and insertion being used for the trimming, 
causing them to look cool and comfortable. 

_ indian gauze, or Indian Tussore, it being known by both names, 
is one of the favorites of the season, and manufacturers find it diffi- 
cult to supply the demand. It is shown in all the leading colors, 


and being soft and clinging, makes up beautifully and drapes well. 

_ Warm though it may be, the amenities of civilized life must not 
be forgotten, and dinners must be attended. That this is true is 
indorsed by the fact that the drapers are showing new and hand- 
some designs, all intended to be worn at entertainments of this 
description. 

A dinner-dress of very striking design, and intended to be worn 
with crinoline, is made of pink silk, and is composed of a basque and 
skirt, the former being of the plaited style. The front-draperies on 
the skirt are arranged in fan fashion, being plaited at the sides and 
sewed in at the side seams. Small paniers, passing about the hips, 
merge into the back-draperies, which are very bouffant. Lace is the 
only material used in the decoration, as it is applied very liberally. 

Another handsome dinner dress is of mauve silk, and consists of 
a polonaise and skirt. The front of the former is arranged in plaits, 
and a plaited drapery starts from the hips, passes obliquely down 
the side and terminates at the beginning of the long, oval train. 
The front of the skirt is covered with crosswise rows of lace frills, 
interspersed here and there with closely shirred sections of the silk 
applied obliquely. 

Among the new colors that have appeared are light brown 
bronzes or light chestnut, terra-cotta and dahlia being just now 
the most affected among the so-called “high art” colors. 

A new fancy, and, I must confess, a rathar pretty one, is to sus- 

end the reticule from the waist by means of a floral belt. For 
instance, a pocket of cardinal satin, heavily beaded in oak-leaf 
design, hangs pendent from a belt formed of gorgeous poppies in 
full bloom. oral pockets or chatelaines are stylish additions to 
light-colored toilettes for young ladies, and when suspended by a 
garland of the flowers composing them, they add a charming look of 
youth and brightness to what might otherwise be a plain toilette. 
A pocket, overlaid with pale-blue forget-me-nots, is attached to the 
belt by strings of the same tiny blossoms, and accompanies a costume 
of white mull worn over a blue under-dress, Another is composed 
of daisies and is held by a chain of daisies, a large bouquet of the 
latter being fastened at the left side, and another at one side of the 
Pompadour amid the yellow lace frills. 

Black silk parasols, decorated with hand-painted flowers, still re- 
main the favorites, though those in black and white broché, finished 
with black or cream-colored lace, are admired by many. One of the 
prettiest of the former displays Autumn leaves painted in the joy- 
ous tints peculiar to foliage at that season of the year. 

No new shapes have appeared in millinery, the majority of people 
being content to let well enough alone. 
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ITEMS OF FASHIONABLE INTEREST. | 


NOTHING TO WEAR. 


“Variety, the spice of life’, was evidently considered desirable in dress 
in the days of Queen Elizabeth, for the Virgin Queen possessed, so it is 
chronicled, a dress for ev2ry day in the year. Happy woman! To be 
able to lay aside a dress and not see it again for three hundred and sixty- 
five days! The Elizabcths appear to have had a weakness for many cos- 
tumes, for the empress of Russia of that name had so many that a thick 
quarto volume was filled with the simple list of her belongings. 

It may bring balm to the hearts of women who think many clothes 
folly, to know that the stronger sex have also indulged in this weakness, 
for it 1s recorded that Lucullus had jive thousand cloaks! What a pleasant 
man he must have been to be with when a sudden storm came up! He 
might never miss the Joaned cloak, if one forgot to return it; but then he 
might, too. In later days, a Sir John Arundel, who was cast away at sea, 
enumerated among his losses, “two hundred and fifty new suits, made of 
cloth cf gold and tissue.” It seems almost impossible to imagine so many 
suits which could truthfully have that one, short delicious adjective, ‘ new,” 
attached to them. 


THE GAINSBOROUGH. 


If Fashion did no other good to womankind but excite curiosity, she 
would have done a good thing; for many bits of knowledge well worth 
finding out are to be discovered by peering back and searching out the 
history of what we wear. 

The picturesque Gainsborough hat, again revived, tells of a lovely 
woman, & fine painter and a lost picture. Georgiana, Duchess of Devon- 
shire, when immortalized on canvas by the courtly painter, was at the 
height of her beauty and power. And a wonderful power it was—the 
power resulting from beauty and intellect combined. An ardent pol- 
itician, she was yet a good mother, and introduced into England the 
fashion of giving to tiny babes the nurture that Nature herself provides. 
For this she never will be forgotten; and when men talk of her as a 
diplomat, they will also pause to think of the many mothers to whom she 
brought happiness, and the many little ones who came to know a mother’s 
love through her motherliness. 

The story of her having gained a vote by a kiss, is old and well-known; 
but so ardent was she in the cause of Charles James Fox that she would 
take the meanest and the lowest in her superb carriage to the polls to vote 
for him. 

It is said that of all compliments ever puid to her she appreciated most 
that which came from a rough Irish mechanic, who, being on the road-side 
when she passed, called out, ‘‘Oh! I could light my pipe at her eyes, bless 
her.” 

With the homage of the multitude and the admiration of the stronger 
sex, came a tribute that speaks volumes in her praise—women loved 
her. The woman, who can at once gain admiration and love from 
both mankind and womankind, certainly has attained a sovereignty 
unsurpassed. Who of us cannot recall women whom women loved, and 
other women whom men loved; but she who gained the love of both is, 
one hates to confess, rarely young or beautiful. 

The lovely Duchess died in 1786, only forty-nine years of age, retaining 
her wonderful vivacity and attractive appearance until the last. And so it 
is of this fair dame we think as some gay beauty dons her large hat, and 
would it be wrong to hope for her that she may possess all the talents of 
the Devonshire? When “lovely woman stoops to folly” in the shape of 
politics, the cause which she advocates nearly always succeeds; and, until 
she is interested in them, it is certain that the salon will always be a 
dream of the future, for the queen of the salon must be able to discuss 
vital questions with men if she wants them at her conversaztone. Some 
poet tells in song of the gains of our fair lady in the political field: 


‘* Arrayed in matchless beauty, Devon's fair, 
In Fox's favor takes a zealous part; 
But oh! where e’er the pilferer comes, beware, 
She supplicates a vote, and steals a heart.” 


AT THE WINDOW. 


Picturesquely draped and stained windows are so common now-a-days 
that one smiles to think of the time when no grander description of a 
house could be given than that it had “glass windows”. And yet this was 
not so very long ago—not so long, when one considers how old the world 
is. As late as the seventeenth century, the possession of glass windows 
was esteemed a magnificence peculiar to kings and princes. Then when 
glass of various colors was introduced, there originated the idea of 
arranging them in the mosaic style, and so we got the stained glass win- 
dows. From this came glass paintiny, and wonderful were the results 
achieved. Pale saints and wicked sinners were depicted thereon; and 
many lessons were gained from the stories told on the windows of some 
dim, dark cathedral, made more impressive by the awesome, religious 
light. 

To-day, not only are the windows of private houses decorated with the 
figures of saints and heroes, but the fair daughter or young son of the 
household ie idealized on glass and made to smile serenely on those who 


come in and go out. While this idea may be well conceived and a--~ 
out in some instances, still it is rather startling to find beside the ict; 
home-face the cruel countenance of a Judas or a brilliant growth of s-: 
poisonous plant. The colorings and designs may be very fine, bir «+! 
who has the fashionable churchly tastes and wishea her windows -. . 
glowing and interesting by the pictures thereon, would do well 1 «1 
sider who and what should be side by side and not put Vico and 
nocence, or a lily and a cruel cactus, in close conjunction. Compas + 
are doubtless impressive, but scldom desirable. 


THE GARB OF WOE. 


In countries where black is regarded as the proper habiliment of wie. 
it seems strange to think of lands where other and brighter covwrs :r 
mate the grief that is, alas! the same all the world over. Sometiz- 
strange to say, grief is deepest when a smile greets the outside wor... ‘ 
the depths of the heart alone can know what is meant by sorrow. fF. 
the outside expression of grief is something too, and a custom that sic: 
not be sneered at, for, as long as emotional people live (and may th.) 
forever, for repression causes half the unhappiness in the world), s9/r: 
will there exist a desire for “an outward, visible sign” of the ini 
feeling. 

In Italy, women grieve in white garments, and men in brown; in (iu 
white is worn by both sexes. In Turkey, Syria, Cappadocia and Antes 
celestial blue is the tint chosen. In Egypt, yellowish brown, the hue 2:1 
dead leaf, is considered proper; and in Ethiopia, gray is the symt. ° 
sorrow. 

It is natural to suppose that, even among the most uneducated. stmt 
ism holds a place, and in no direction is this so noticeable aa in the « 4 
line. The white symbolizes purity, which is an attribute of our de. 
the celestial blue, that place of rest where happy souls are at peace: “. 
yellow or dead leaf tells that death is the end of all human hope, ase mi 
falls as does the leaf in Autumn; gray whispers of the earth to wlicia: 
return, and black tells of the absence of light and want of life. 

The Lycians considered mourning for the dead an effeminate praci> 
and so, when they grieved, put on women’s clothes as a symbol of weu- 
ness and as a shame to them for their lack of manliness. The Thrat.? 
made a feast when one of their loved ones died, and every methx ! 
expressing joy and delight was employed. This meant that the one s:- 
had passed from a state of misery into one of never-ending felicity. 

Among the French the queens wore white as mourning, until the tr: 
of Charlies VIII, when they assumed black. In their white mourn: 
they were known as reines blanches (white queens). 

The relatives of a pope never assume mourning, for it 1s supposed to * 
such an honor to have a pope in the family that they need moum x 
nothing. 

One thinks, “happy are those who never mourn!” But then comes t: 
opposing thought—'‘if they never mourn, how can they be joyful? # 
they have never lost one loved and near, how can they appreciate tx 
that they have? Ah! sorrow brings with it an appreciation of happin<s 
and the jewel owned is more prized and better loved because of the'¥ 
lost—and yet not lost, bul only cared for, that it may be bright and sli- 
ing when we reach that happy land “where our treasure is, and lo! ° 
hearts will be there also.” Warm hearts, made so by sorrow—hearts tee 
to love forever all our jewels, those that we have found and those that ¥ 
have never lost. 


CURIOS. | 


Curios are picked up every day, here, there and every-where. Qua! 
books, China, etchings, engravings and paintings—but one does not ft! 
come across curios for my lady’s toilette. Ah! there are beautiful thirs 
but not curious things! And after all, the nineteenth century is very ¥* 
in simply attaining or rather reaching toward the beautiful in dress «4 
letting the curious belong to the pest. 

But occasionally we hear of unique devices, and descriptions of 4 
glass dresses are read with much surprise, and they are imagined tc 
the airiest garbs possible; but they are not. Why, some years agoa dr 
was made in Brazil out of spider's web! What can compare with us. 
Spun glass ceases to shine beside it! 

There had been attempts at different times to make use of the finc a¢° 
of the spider, but before this instance they had all failed. That is. 
supposes they must have been failures, for nothing was heard of tet 
and successes generally announce themselves to the world. =" 
Spaniards tried to utilize the fine thread by making gloves, stockings **: 
other small articles of it, but these were so troublesome to manufact-’. 
that, despite the fabulous sums offered, they were not considered prt” 
able. One can easily imagine this, when it is known that it take: '- 
web of seven hundréd-thousand spiders to make a piece of silk. [t* 
said that in some parts of South America garments made of %* 
web are worn, but the information is also given that in that pert of U? 
country the spiders are very large. This addendwm makes the story 1 
probable. : a 

A curio in’ a famous collection of fans strikes the beholder. [t's ~ 
fine yellow lace, with its handsome, carved wooden sticke, cach ime | 
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with a crescent of some clear, shell-like substance. On this fan, made by 
, lady of Normandy, the lace is woven from her own golden hair and the 
iovely crescents, so highly polished, are of her finger-nails. Surely no 
specimen of mankind vould object to being ‘ brained with my lady’s fan” 
were it of this kind of workmanship. 


THE EARLY DAY OF SHOES. 


Happy are the mortals who have never suffered because of their shoes! 
Mortals! They should be called immortals, because they know not the 
meaning of intense, aggravating, incurable pain! What bliss to think of 
the Roman matron shod in her sandals! But then, when one thinks back 
4 litde farther, there arise horrid visions of the earliest shoes of all, that 
make the nineteenth century shoe seem a great blessing. (Blessings are 
frequently unappreciated). 

And the worst of it all is that we owe shoes to the defection and curiosity 
of our mother Eve. Oh, Eve! how much you have to answer for! We 
had a certain amount of pity for you because of your being wedded toa 
cowardly man, but recent studies among the Ancients in regard to the shoe 
question have made us lose all regard for you. It seems, that, when in the 
Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve had their feet encased in a hard, rosy, 
shel!-like skin, which after their expulsion became tender and sensitive, as 
it is with the men and women of to-day; only on the tips of the fingers 
and toes did the skin remain in its natural condition, to show the suffering 
world what it had been. 


The Cairians are said to have made the first shoes, and, with an eye to 
wear, they were constructed of iron, brass and leather. 

The Egyptians, who always thought more of elegance and comfort than 
they did of economy, wore sandals of leather; while their high priest was. 
lightly shod in low slippers made of palm-leaves or papyrus. 

The Hebrews wore « sort of sandal made of linen and wood, though 
thosé of their soldiery were made of brass and iron. The Spartans went 
barefooted, and Homer describes them as going into battle unshod. 

High heels were added to the wooden shoe by Madam Pompadour, who 
desired to appear taller than she was. A fashionable mun who had a 
deformed foot introduced the pointed shoe, and this caprice was carried 
to such an excess that the toes were twisted like a ram’s horn. 

The form now in vogue was first used during the early part of the sev- 
enteenth century. The modern shoe may have faults—doubtless it has— 
but it is at least light, coquettish-looking and pretty; and as we can never 
assume the shell-iike shoe that fitted Mother Eve so well, we must e’en be 
contented with it. No poet could ever write an ode to the heavy shoes of 
the olden time, but they can and do to the tiny slippers of to-day. Can 
you think of one of the Carians addressing these lines to the iron-bound 
boot of his lady-love: 

“Oh! where did hunter win 
So delicate a skin 
For her feet ? 
You sant f little kid, 


You perished, so you did, 
or my sweet’’ ? 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


ON THE ROAD. 


When the Summer weather comes to the great cities, bringing with it 
a suffocating sense of inability to breatho and a desire to look on green 
fields and to drink in delicious mouthfuls of fresh air, there are thousands 
who take up “bag and baggage” and, departing with brightest anticipa- 
lions of joy to come, in twenty-four hours are tired and worn and wish 
themselves back in their homes, where, even if ii was warm, they could at 
least have comforta apparently not be obtained abroad. But these are 
people who do not understand how to prepare for comfort when they are 
lo be on the road. 

We are all of us on the road all our lives to some unknown destination, 
and. doubtlese, many of us know how much the journey to the undiscov- 

ered country has been made cheerful by kindly companions and friendly 
words. Therefore, in starting out on your Summer journey, leavé at home 
all desire to find fault; or, if it is such a close companion that you can 
scarcely part with it altogether, pack it in your trunk and wait until you are 
in the privacy of your own chamber before letting out your familiar demon. 

Pack your hand-satchel with an eye to emergencies—men are prone to 
talk about women being overburdened with buggage, but they have had to 
acknowledge more frequently thun they care to confess afterwards, how 
very useful was some of this apparently unnecessary baggage. Have a 
linen shawl-cover, large and well-shaped—if you have artistic taste and 
are mistress of the needle, work on it in crewels a spray of leaves or bright 
fowers. This will hold many things that would otherwise have to be put 
in vour trunk. The night-dress, dressing-sack and towels all find a safe 
abiding-place herein. In the satchel are the whisk-broom—that fairy-like 
disposer of dust—your brushes and combs, tooth-brush, sponge and soap, 
all being in a rubber bag, which is also in the sachel. Then put in your 
drinking cup, a rubber-corked bottle of ammonia, some cream-of-tartar (to 
take in the drinking water if the day is very warm), pins, hair-pins, a 
needle, black and white thread, and plenty of clean handkerchiefs. Your 
umbrella may be strapped to your shawl-case, and your beok to it also, or 
else in your hand; and thus provided, you will be ready for a long day’s 
journey. 

Character is never so strongly displayed as when travelling, and there- 
fore remember the many kind acts you can do, and, better still, do them. 
Give the paper you have read to the man or woman who has none, and do 
not scowl at crying babies or offensive people, for who knows who was a 
cryiug baby or who will be considered offensive by somebody else? Con- 
sideration for the comfort of others is the attribute of a lady, and, when 
she displays it, she is always respected. 


SILHOUETTES. 


There are few of to-day or yesterday who have not gazed with curi” 
osity, not unmingled with awe, upon the outlined pictures in black, known 
as silhcuettes. They are intensely funereal-looking, and bring to the 
average mind a vision of a man with a decided profile and equally decided 
wig of the design irreverently called “ pig-tail”! 

Such pictures were framed in gilt and hung with pride in Grandmamma’s 
bel-room, and once did considerable service in frightening riotous children 
to bed. An appalling feeling used to come over them that their grand- 
futher of remote ages was of this inky hue and severe cast of countenance, 
and that, doubtless, his wraith would appear during the night to give 
them due punishment for sins committed against his consort. Generally, 
these were taken before Grandpa was married, at the time of some polit- 
ical excitement, when he went “up to the city” and, while there, indulged 


in the unwonted extravagance of having his picture ‘‘tooken,” as a small 
grandchild, well-versed in the history of the silhouette, would explain. 

But oh! Grandpa, how you would stare if you could see the pictures 
taken to-day! But this is the Age of Gold, and the silhouettes were 
specially designed for an economical day. Their origin is ascribed to the 
eighteenth century, at a time when Etienne Silhouette was minister of 
state in France. The period was a critical one, with the treasury in an 
exhausted condition. Being a very honest man, he would use no other 
means to replenish it than excessive economy and reform. 

Unfortunately, Parisians ridicule everything. And, while they at first 
pretended to take his teachings to heurt, they merely approved his methods 
that they might laugh afterwards. They cut their coats shorter and wore 
them without sleeves; they used rough wooden snuff-boxes, instead of the 
golden, jewelled ones that they had been carrying; and the new-fashioned 
portraits were only profiles of faces traced by a black pencil on the 
shadow cast by a candle on white paper and then filled in with black. 
Niggardly economy caricturized every fashion, and everything was done 
a la Silhouette. . 

Driven by ridicule into retirement, all Silhouette’s ideas of retrenchment 
for the good of the nation were forgotten, and all that reminds this gen- 
eration of him are the miserable, melancholy-looking portraits that bear 
his name, and which are, no doubt, fit types of the unhappy ending of the 
man who wanted to do right and to whom witless wits would not allow 
the privilege. 

WORKERS IN THE HIVE. a 


There was a time when fair dames aspired to being drones in the hive; 
but that day has gone by, and, to be thoroughly fashionable, one must be 
busy, and busy with a very old-fashioned implement—to wit, the needle. 
No set design must the fair worker follow, but carve out for herself in 
lovely colors the flowers of the field, the birds of the air, the maiden in 
her bower and the knight on the battle-field, tracing with deft fingers the 
ideals of a poet, 


‘* Man with the sword, and 
With the needle she,” 


This is no light work, and, when compared with the work of the past, 
must not be found wanting. In the earlier ages, industry, even among 
the wealthiest and the noblest, was esteemed a duty due society at large. 
Gentlewomen (how sweet the old word is, and how sweet they are!) con- 
sidered that a good example was better to the younger generation than all 
the sermons ever written. And they did not err. Acted sermons are best. 

In the grand old heroic ages, Grecian wives and daughters were brought 
up to habits of industry. Penelope, wife of the famous Ulysses, is so 
often mentioned by Homer as at her loom that every-one has heard of her 
famous web. The beautiful Helen, whide imprisoned by the besiegers of 
Troy, passed hours that would otherwise have been sad and lonely, busy 
with her needle, embroidering on tapestry the battles between the Greeks 
and the Trojans. Andromache, after mourning for the death of Hector, 
worked a representation of it enwreathed with bright flowers. 

During the chivalrous ages in Europe, tapestry-work became famous for 
the beauty and exactness of its colors and details. Now, however, the 
busy worker does not attempt such ambitious feats, but is satisfied when 
she has embellished a portiere, embroidered a foot-rest, made beautiful a 
screen, or completed a valance for her mantel. 

And the eauipments for work are so pretty—the cunning pongee silk 
apron, hemstitched, and having a pocket for crewels turned up at the 
bottom. Art has ventured into it, for, behold! it has worked upon it bees 
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flying about, and, in quaint old lettering, ‘“‘ How doth the little busy bee,” 
leaving a satisfied or a troubled conscience to fill in the next line as may 
suit best. Then the thimbles are pink, blue or Nile-green celluloid, for 
the gold one would suffer from the coarse needles. The tiny, sharp 
scissors are in a case on which is worked “In union is strength,” for 
what could they do sepurated? And then, the lovely crewels, the spangles, 
the ivory rings, the chenille, the gold cord and all the other pretty things 
so certain to result in something, are enough to make the most idle 
wish to work herself to death, rather than rust to that condition; for then 
she might have carved on her tombstone, as has Catherine Sloper above 
her resting place in Westminster Abbey, that she was “ exquisite with her 
needle.” 


MIRRORS. 


The very liberal use of mirrors in furnishing and for table decorations 
suggests the idea that perhaps (it is as well to put the doubt in) the 
sesthete may put them to some of the ornamental purposes for which they 
were employed in older and ruder ages. 

The woman of Barbary were so fond of them, so it is related, that they 
wore them as ornaments on their breasts, and would not remove them, no 
matter what arduous duties they might have to perform. 

The dignified Israelitish woman was so devoted to her mirror, made of 
polished brass, that she carried it every-where, even to the most solemn 
service in the Temple. . 

The Roman maid or matron could not remove from the wall where it 
hung the polished surface wherein she was reflected, for it was a heavy 
shield, made brilliant enough to reflect her beauty by constant and hard 
rubbing. Somehow, one likes to think that in the shield of the warrior 
was the beauty of his lady fair represented—it is one of those loving links 
between bravery and beauty that should not be forgotten. Perhaps, after 
her fair face had been reflected thereon, he claimed the shield again, so 
that, when he went to war, his fancy would see but one picture thereon, 
no matter whether it showed gallant warriors, bloody frays, green fields or 
the simple shape 

‘‘of bud, bird, branch or berry.” 


WOMANLY PROTECTION. 


Sanctuary privilege, which granted protection to murderer, thief or 
other wicked doer, existed in the early ages, but was only to be found 
within the walls of sacred places. There any man was safe, and the 
abolishment of this privilege brought grief to many an erring one. In 
Arabia, however, a country that has never been cited as inclining to 
woman's rights or as affected by any of the questions that agitate the 
world in regard to her power, a singular custom prevails. A woman 
can protect anything. At her approach, at her command, the scimitar 
lifted to put a fellow-creature to death must fall harmless to the ground. 
All quarrelling must cease, and the weaker side may take refuge in 
her shadow. Truly, her weakness is her strength! Even a murderer is 
safe if a woman takes him under her protection. If a criminal has been 
judged and pronounced guilty, he will make an effort to flee to the tents 
where the women abide, well-knowing that the instant he announces “IT 
am under the protection of the harem”, he is saved; for the women, with- 
out appearing, will then call out, “ Fly from him”; and if all the princes of 
the tribe had been his judges, his punishment must be remitted without 
hesitation. There seems a poetic justice in this custom, that is delicious to 


: Back to their springs, like the shall fill them ; 
the heart of the average woman; for it proves that in one country where That which the fountain sends forth returns again to the fountain." 
6 


THE DELINEATOR. | 


| 
woman is hidden from sight and allowed to be little better than a »~: 
child, her influence in some extreme cases is greater than that ot tle « x 
upon his throne. 

In China, men are taught to beheve that their mothers exercise 1 r- 
tecting influence over them all their lives, and that their thanks arc 4: ; 
them for this. So, on New Year's morning every man not wi!l:t; : 
acknowledge himself careless and cruel, from the emperor to the lo. i- 
peasant, pays a visit of ceremony and thankfulness to his mother. 
wishes her many more years of happiness, gives her presents of n 
according to his stetion, and asks the continuance of her favor fc: - 
coming year. And China is called a barbarous country! No countrr 
ever barbarous where men were taught to love their mothers, to be. - 
no matter how old or how weak, that they could protect their chicr: 
and to be willing to publicly thank them for the good they had done 


MALADIE DU PAYS. 


Tt is sad to think that, to endure the most painful sickness in the 7: 
one must be away from home; for it is home-sickness. Do you rv 
what it means to be among happy people, to be thought happy, uw » 
beautiful scenes, hear lovely tones, and yet feel that you would give i: 
up for one hour at home with those you love and those who love 53 
Ah! there is the secret! Those who love you! In the home this & 
certainty—it is the love that is given to us as a heritage, one’s by ric: 
of birth—and who can take it away? Stronger loves may come, ‘c:: 
that i ask more, loves that will declare more, but never loves that 4 
so much. 

Men seldom suffer from home-sickness, save the home-loving Sw: 
because they ask and it is given. Women want the love given wit! | 
the asking. 

In the home-love there is not “one who gives and one who «i-: 
love", but there is an equal bond—both give and both receive. 4x 
this home, where is it? A brilliant woman, who had gained celetr~ 
by her pen, who was admired by men and women, and whom 4. '’: 
world were ready to envy because she seemed so perfectly happy, <:* 
said, “There come times in my life when I would give up all I 2... 
gained, would be willing to lose friends and fame, if I could only & r 
home. ‘And that home would be where?’ On my mother’s breast!” 

And go, after all, home-sickness oftenest means mother-sickness. 1": 
desire for an unselfish love that will minister alike to needs of bodr +‘ 
mind. It seems well that it should not be a mere love for surroundinz: 
for in the long years inanimate things change, and when we go baci 1's 
hard to find that they are not all our “fancy painted them”. 

Only one remedy can be found for home-sick hearts; and that ic > 
build a home wherever you are. To do this, you will need unselfishy# 
as the corner-stone and patience for the supporting column. With tre 
two helpers, your edifice will be good and strong, and will endure for = 
time. And in the making of it the sick heart will be strengthened u 
sad feelings made joyful; and you will reap a bountiful harvest from t- 
happiness given to others. And do not fear, in your habitation mad: !- 
faith, to give your love. More unhappiness comes from not giving enou<: 
than from giving too much. Even if it be not weli treated, if it be abusa. 
if it be forgotten, remember that 


* ¢ #¢ # “affection never was wasted ; 
If tt enrich not the heart of another, its waters ee 
fall of refreahment 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 


JESSIE CAMERON :—Trim your cashmere dress with plain black lace: it 
will probably wear better than the beaded. Get a rough-and-ready hat of 
black, with the brim rolling off the face; and trim it with a black plume 
caught under a cluster of Jacqueminot roses. 


MaaGie:—Braid your hair in one heavy plait, and twist it in the form of 
a figure eight laid crosswise. As your forehead is low, draw your front 
hair back in Pompadour style, allowing one or two soft ringlets to fall on 
each side of your face. 


Vrneinia W.:—It is gaid that the first newspaper was printed in 
Venice, but antiquarians insist that one had previously been published in 
China. The one in Venice was edited by the government and came out 
once a month. Ag early as the time of Julius Cesar (59 B. C.), history 
proved there was a regulation for committing to writing and publishing 
daily all the acts or state occurrences of the people and the Senate. In 
this paper (copies of which are still extant) notices of intended festivities, 
of deaths and marriages occupy considerable space. The first English 
newspaper was published during the reign of Queen Elizabeth, at the sug- 
gestion of Lord Burleigh. This was called ‘ The English Mercurie,” 
printed by authority by her Highness’s printer in 1588. Some copies are 
preserved in the British Museum. 

To speak of “original quotations” would always be incorrect. Quota- 
tions may be used in an original way, but when anything is quoted 
there is no possible way oi pretixing the adjective “ original ” to it, 
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ELtsE:—The gray-and-black striped silk will combine nicely with 
plain gray, and we would suggest as models skirt No. 7479, price ls. 3% 
or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 7513, price 1s. or 25 cents. (Cor: 
bine gray cashmere with the gray striped silk, and make after model 42 
7493, price 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

Anx1uus ENQUIRER:—We know the watch advertised by the Word 
Manufacturing Company to be all that it is represented. The DELINEAT* 
is careful to exclude from its columns all advertisements of a questionst# 
character. 

Lucy B.:—Line your dark green bunting with cambric of the ss: 
shade, Jetting the dull surface come next to the material. We we: 
advise trimming the dress with Surab silk of the same shade. A p< 
bonnet is more comfortable when the hair is worn low. 

Dgw-pRoP:—The brown-flowered silk will look very nicely made 
with the brown striped silk. A suitable model would be No. 7610. c¥ 
ing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the June DELINBATOR. 


Brss:—Make your green figured material after model No. 7623, ihe 
trated in the July DELINEKATOR. A pretty model for the black silk wouk 
be No. 7610, which may be seen in the June DELINEATOR. Each patie 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


V.:—<A stylish model for your satin de Lyon sack would be No. 15%. 
pictured in the June DgELINEATOR and costing ls. or 26 cents. 
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SUBSCRIBER :—Chrysolite is the stone dedicated to September, and the 
ethyst to February. 


Copsey Les:—A lady can, with the utmost propriety, tell a gentleman 
t she will be happy to see him again. The best way to stop the corre- 
mdence is to allow the letters received to remain unanswered. The 
aning of this will soon be understood. 


4... Fa.:—Your silk is one of the lighter tints of acajou (mahogany) and 
1 make up with good effect for the early Fall. 


Ieven L.:—After one’s nails hava been disfigured by being bitten, the 
‘t that can be done is to keep them very neatly trimmed, white and 
ll-polished. A person with “dark brown hair, blue-gray eyes, light 
nplexion and dark eye-brows " ought to be able to wear pink and look 
y well. A preparation, said to whiten the complexion, is made as 
ows: Pound one ounce of almonds very finely in a mortar, and then 
. in shavings of honey soap in small quantities, and add enough rose- 
ter to work into a fine cream. In order that it may keep, add slowly 
the whole an ounce of spirits of wine, and scent with otto of roses. 
ain through muslin. Apply to the face with a sponge or a piece of 
<aNsaS:—Jean Ingelow is pronounced Jeen Jngle-o, with a hard sound 
en to the g. 


Yoxy:—A Directotre bow is tied in the usual way, but has extra large 
ps, which are spread out in a decided manner. Twist the school-girl’s 
r in a tight, smooth knot projecting from her head in a pointed manner. 
yanswer to * Toad-Stool” in this Department. 


trriz D.:—A wash composed of borax and watcr is good to remove 
th-worms, and will be found cooling to the skin. Comedones are black 
aples or flesh-worms. 


ELMira:—" Crisoline”, the article you mention as having seen advertised 
the DgLINgeAToR, is for sale onlv by Delluc & Co., 635 Broadway, New 
irk City. They claim that it is perfectly harmless. Write to them for 
ticulars in to it. The goods they advertised in the DELINEATOR 
May and Jane as “ Biscotine ” is a very carefully prepared article of food 
children, and is highly recommended. In regard to your questions in 
erence to their toilet waters, dentifrice, etc., we have only to say, that 
‘ssrs. Delluc & Co., are an old-established house and sustain their repu- 
ion by the high quality of their goods and just dealings with their 
stommers. 
New SoBSCRIBER:—A suitable dress in which to go to the meeting of the 
i90ls will be one of dark-green flannel made after the pattern you suggest; 
ch a becoming hat and pretty lingerie, nothing more will be needed. If 
u wish your face to appear smaller, draw the hair from off it and twist 
na plaited knot low on the neck. For a nice dress, why not get a pretty 
ilard or pongee silk ? 
A Cotntry GirLt:—A bride’s gloves should match her dress, and the 
yora’s should also be of the same shade. The color of his neck-tie is a 
‘re matter of taste. 


SUBSCRIBER:—Your sample of mahogany poplin is rather heavy for 
mmer wear, but will make up very nicely for the Fall and Winter 
voths. 


PRAIRIE FLOWER:—A becoming bridal dress would be one of white mull, 
mmed with Mirecourt lace and made after model No. 7631, costing 2s. 
50 cents, and illustrated in the July DELINEATOR. Girls very seldom 
airy at fifteen, and when the fact is realized that with marriage come 
any cares and burdens, mothers are not anxious to see their daughters 
ume thase responsibilities soearly. Girlhood is very beautiful, and none 
juld be anxious to leave it behind, for, alas! it can never come again. 


Motty DaLeE:—Combine your figured silk with cashmere of the cardinal 
t most predominant in it. A pretty model by which to make it would 
No. 7621, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and pictured in the July DELINEA- 
R 


Pansy:—A white satin, trimmed with violets, would be very pretty 
tm by the hostess at her wooden wedding, when she is in very light 
uring. 

Lucite :—A black satin bonnet, jetted heavily and trimmed with your 
-gold ribbon, would be stylish and becoming. For other suggestions, 
‘article on “ Late Summer Millinery” in this DELINEATOR. 


SountRY GiRL:—For a wedding trip to last one week, a travelling 
‘3, a pretty wrapper and a silk dress would be quite sufficient. Let 
travelling dress be of dark-gray flannel made after model No. 7602, 
ce lg. 3d. or 30 cents. Have the wrapper made of pale-blue cashmere 
i trimmed with white lace and satin bows, and designed after model 
. 1585, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. Both of these models may be seen in 
: June DELINEATOR. Let the silk dress be black, combined with satin 
xade and made after model No. 7548, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and 
wtrated in the May DELINEATOR. 


Berxig:—Common salt, in the water used for washing, will prevent 
ut linen Ulster from changing color. Let the salt be coarse, and use 
‘aty of it 

Zoz:—Black lace capes, similar to the one illustrated in the present. 
‘LINEATOR, are considered very stylish and pretty. The quantity of lace 
juired would depend altogether on the fullness allowed in making the 
ls. Rubber hair-pins are said to be very good to use in crimping the 
ir, as it is claimed they do not break it. Old gold is still worn. We 
uld not advise the use of muriatic acid on the skin or kerosene oil on 
2hair. Best to send your lace, if handsome, to a professional scourer. 
le engagement ring is now worn on the third finger of the left hand. 
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Mrs. A. W. B.:—Bonnets of black Spanish lace, lined with black silk 
and brightened by a cluster of flowers, are worn as church bonnets. None 
are noticed with bright linings. 


SUBSCRIBER :—Raw silk, momie cloth, er¢ctonne and ticking are in use 
for covering furniture. The latter in broad stripes is used for Summer 
coverings by fashionable upholsterers. Soft sashes of silk, fringed at 
the ends or tipped with tassels, are worn by children. 


HovusewiFre:—<An effective curtain may be made by carefully collecting 
all the scraps of silk, whether new or old, that may be found. For a 
trifling sum, the light, soiled shades may be dyed crimson or dark-blue, 
which will aid in making your curtain prettier. Cut the silk in strips 
from a quarter of an inch to half an inch wide; it does not make any 
difference whether they are bias or straight, regular or irregular. Sew all 
the pieces together, being particular to fasten all your thread. Roll the 
strips in balls, keeping each color to itself; weigh the balls, and when you 
have eleven pounds, send them to a weaver, who will fold the strips in 
narrow bands to suit himself. This amount will give you eight vards of 
material thirty-five inches wide, with a woof of linen thread that is 
scarcely visible; and you will be the possessor of charmingly unique curtains 
or portieres which have been but slight expense and only light, easy work, 
which little, busy hands may have helped with. 


ALICE W.:—Pretty shoe-bags are made of heavy ducking bound with 
bright scarlet braid, and have a spray of scarlet flowers worked upon each 
pocket. These are decidedly ornamental in character, though useful in 
reality. 

S. C. M.:—Gordias, a king of Phrygia Major, on being elevated from 
the plow to the throne, placed his horses in the temple of Apollo and tied 
them in such a knot that the monarchy of the world was promised to him 
who could untie it. After Alexander had tried for a long time, he drew 
his sword in anger und cut it. From this arose the habit of calling any- 
thing that cannot easily be unloosed a ‘ Gordian knot”. 


ENQUIRER:—The phrase “escaped with the skin of my teeth” may be 
found in the nineteenth chapter of the book of Job, and the twentieth 
verse. 


BALTIMORE BELLES:—lIn inviting a gentleman to escort you to a place 
where a carriage will be needed, it is customary to state at what time the 
carriage will call for him; in this way he understands that you will fur- 
nish it. Sensible chaperones and mothers object to young ladies being 
indebted to gentlemen for such courtesies. A handsome book, an embroi- 
dered whisk-holder, a chair-scarf, a sofa-cushion or a tobacco-pouch would 
any one of them be pretty to give a gentleman friend. 


Op Oak:—As you are inclined to be sallow, cardinal will be the best 
color for you to wear in combination with brown and black. But as sal- 
lowness is usually the result of ill-health, why not see a physician and 
attempt the restoration of your natural complexion; when, having “dark 
brown hair and dark blue eyes”, almost all colors will be becoming. 


MAME:—Just at present, individual taste is largely consulted in the 
matter of wedding dresses, and we can see no reason why “at a quiet 
home wedding” you should not wear mitts. Let the gentleman wear 
gloves of the same tint, or follow the style recently noticed at very fashion- 
able weddings, and wear no gloves at ull. 


AN Op SusscrIBER:—Your bay window would look well, draped with 
long, dotted Swiss curtains trimmed with ruffles of the same. During 
the Summer months, no other dressing will be necessary. These look 
cool and are so, as the air passes through them. 


LOLA:—A miss of fifteen would look well with her back-hair in a small, 
smooth, tight knot wound so that it will project from her head, and her 
front hair, either in smooth bangs” or else drawn back en Pompadour. 
A white mull tie, lace-trimmed, will be pretty with both your bunting and 
lawn dresses. 

ANNA:—Small shoulder-capes, such as have been illustrated in the DE- 
LINEATOR from time to time, are much in vogue. Mitts and gloves are 
both worn. Poke bonnets are considered in very good taste for very 
small girls. 


ELIZABETH:—<A stylish model for your black cashmere would be No. 
7610, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the June DELINEATOR. 
Jet fringe and passementerte would trim it effectively. The “‘ Mother Hub- 
bard” cloaks will, it is likely, be very popular in the Fall, and we would 
prefer ons of them. Your silk and cashmere are of good quality, and the 
sample of cloth is that of the variety known as “diagonal”. Dark bottle- 
green cloth will make you a stylish and becoming riding-habit. 


Daisy DEAN:—Combine silk-and-wool brocade showing cardinal and 
dark-blue with your dark-blue cashmere. Suitable models would be skirt 
No. 7639, price ls. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque No. 7645, price: 
1s. or 25 cents. Both models may be seen in the July DELINEATOR. A 
lady with “light complexion, gray eyes and dark hair ” can wear all shades. 
of brown, dark-green, dark-blue, livery, écru, but, above all things, cardi- 
nal; this will tend to give color to her complexion and eyes. Lf she 
wishes her face to appear more round, let her plait her huir in two braids 
and wind them around her head, hiding where they meet on top by a large, 
flat bow of Roman-striped nibbon. 


Nina M.:—In times gone by, children were taught that in all things 
they must honor and obey their parents, and so, in regard to your love 
affair, we would advise that you wait awhile. In time you may see that 
your parents’ advice is best, and, anyhow, we should imagine you were 
sufficiently young to wait and hope. Things generally come right in time, 
and much is lost by being in a hurry, and being a little self-willed also. 
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DIscONSOLATE:—Your cashmere dress, trimmed with striped satin, is 
sufficiently in style to be worn without you feeling old-fashioned in it. 
Your little year-and-a-half old boy will look nice in piqué or linen, or, if 
washing is an item, in flannel dresses. <A suitable hat for you, with a 
brim broad enough to keep the sun off, would be a large Bernhardt or 
poke of black rough-and-ready straw, simply trimmed with an Alsacian 
bow of black ribbon. Mull ties are stylish, easily made at home, and 
suitable for all occasions and dresses; for a description of one, see the 
article on “Stylish Trimmings” in this DELINEATOR. They are oftenest 
worn without any collar. Watches, excepting chatelaine ones, are con- 
sidered in best taste when worn on a black watch-guard; a watch is 
supposed to be an evidence of a busy woman, and women of business 
seldom wear much jewelry. Satin de Lyon is a soft silk, one side of which 
has a satin surface. Light Lisle thread or silk yloves are in vogue during 
the Summer. Perfectly plain white visiting cards are chosen. 


BiuveE Eyres:—A young lady with “blue eyes, quite light hair and fair 
‘complexion ” will find that more character will be given to her face if she 
steadfastly adhere to dark colors. Notwithstanding the beauty of the 
light (except always pure white), she will find she will look better if they 
are only allowed to form a secondary portion of her toilette. Young girls 
of sixteen wear their hair braided and looped from side to side, and their 
skirts should be below their ankles. 


FORGET-ME-NOT:—-A perfectly harmless method of removing freckles is 
by the use of lemon juice applied with a camel’s-hair brush. Unless they 
are very obstinate, this simple remedy will be found efficacious if patiently 
tried. Lemon juice is whitening and softening in its effect on the skin. 


BERNHARDT:—The use of a small quantity of borax in the water used 
for bathing the face is said to prevent the undesirable greasy appearance 
you mention. We are glaa the recipes were so successful. Bost consult 
a physician in regard to the moles. 

EMERALD :—Medusa was one of the three Gorgons of mythology, whose 
hair Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, changed into snakes. She was 
killed by Persius. She is usually represented as having a wicked but 
beautiful face enwreathed with snakey hair. 

To fully understand the story of Lady Macbeth, 1t will be best for you 
to read ‘‘ Macbeth”, a tragedy written by Shakespeare. 

Clara Louise Kellogg ia a singer. We do not know her address. 

Xeuxis and Apelles were two famous Grecia~ painters, of whose skill 
remarkable storics are extant. And Parrhasius was a celebrated painter 
of Athens; he painted the wonderful picture known as “ Prometheus 
Chained”, and it is said that he had an Olynthian slave tortured to death 
that he might better depict the terrors that Prometheus suffered. Praxi- 
tcles and Phidias were two sculptors of ancient times, whose work received 
more praise from Grecian writers than any others of their day or, indeed, 
for muny centuries after. The work of Praxiteles was considered delicate 
and beautiful; that of Phidias, grand and sublime. 


Toap-STooL:—To put a handful of oatmeal in water, strain it, and 
then bathe the face with a soft, linen cloth dipped in it, is a simple and 
yet an efficacious remedy for pimples. When about to put the hair up in 
pins, the crimps will be tighter if it is wet with bay-rum instead of with 
water. The numberof calls made by a gentleman friend should depend 
entirely on the length and strength of the mutual friendship. 
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A New Susscriser:—When your friends thank you for the pleur 
evening they have had, say that you are glad they enjoyed themsevc. - 
the simplest manner possible. Such things are always best said wie 
most informally rendered. A lady has many ways of letting a gente» 
know that it is time for him to go home, and, unless he is very stupid |- 
can be made to see she is tired. When all other means fail, a tise: 
question as to the hour will prove suggestive. A good book on etiquc 
is published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co., New York City. 


Reaina O.:—It is not considered proper for a young lady to gv o: 
driving with a gentleman, unless he is an intimate friend. Geta dow. 
Swiss dress and trim it with Valenciennes lace. 


L 
Butrercup:—All shades of blue, lavender or, in fact, any very lizx 


colors had best be avoided by one with a yellow complexion. Regiy 
habits, care in regard to your diet, and some simple tonic, will produ: 
restore your health to its original condition. 

A. A.:—A good way to set the color in your lawn dress is to sosk i: = 
a pailful of water in which there has been put a table-spoonful of sugw-. 
of-lead Let it steep an hour, then wash it out in bran water, and hanj | 
in the shade to dry. 


Mrs. C. W. B.:—Watch-pockets are seldom put on handsome costume 
When needed, they are put on the outside of a dress below the waist c 
are inserted in the long dart, if there is one. 


Apa DALE:—Cashmere of a blueish-pearl tint would combine well wi!! 
the changeable silk. A pretty model for the costume would be No. 75s 
ilustrated in the June DELINEATOR, and costing 1s. or 25 cents. 


HELEN M.:—IJn deep mourning. crape is usually worn a year at t- 
very least. Lace is not considered proper on mourning goods. 


JENNIE :—A pretty model by which to make the costume for vour li 
boy is No. 7559, costing 10d. or 20 cents, and illustrated in the Ms; 
DELINEATOR. Babica of five months are dressed alike, without regard i 
sex. Sun-bonnets or sun-hats of piqué are noticed on the wee blessing. 
and it is good to sce them, for they are clean, cool and comfortable a 
to the baby and the looker-on. 


Youne HouseKEEPER :—Pretty and inexpensive curtains are of yrilvs 
unbleached muslin, trimmed with antique lace or cotton ball-frinze 
These would correspond well with the olive tones in your room. 


AN OLD SuBSCRIBER:—A stylish model for your black cashmere woud 
be No. 7610, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the Jux 
DELINEATOR. Trim with black French lace. Both black and white neci- 
dressings are worn, mull and lace constituting the materials used. 


ELIZABETH :—Combine black bunting with your black-and green sik. 
and make it up after model No. 7621. Put gray cashmere with the g7; 
silk-and-wool goods, and use model No. 7623 in cutting it. Each af the 
models will cost 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and both may be scen in the Jiis 
DELINEATOR. 


MaMIE G.:—A stylish hat would be a Gainsborough of yellow str. 
faced with black velvet and ornamentcd with a long, white plume 4 
pretty dress for a voung lady would be a satin foulard, thickly covered 
with chintz figures in bright colors and made after model No. 4623, cos 
ing Is. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the July DBLINBaTOR. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD! 


In the June and July issues of the Detingator we found it 
necessary to call attention to the nefarious proceedings of a 
swindler, who, under various aliases, such as R. A. Lock; 8. E. 
Baker, J. A. Axtell and J. A. Anderson, has been operating in differ- 
-ent parts of the States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa and Nebraska. 
Under the pretense of acting as our agent, he has collected money 
from various parties, by the fraudulent sale of our publications, the 
fictitious establishment of agencies for the sale of our patterna, ete., 
etc. Since our last issue he has been operating in Highland and 
Morril, Kas., Chelsea and Lost Nation, Ioa, Bloomington, Neb., and 
other towns in the States mentioned; and we once more direct 
attention to his methods. 

This is by no means the first time that we have found it 
necessary to call general attention to the schemes of pretended 
canvassers, nor are we surprised that people are at times victim- 
ized by their specious manners and oily tongues. More than 
once have unauthorized prrties been discovered obtaining money 
by fraudulent operations of the kinds described, and more than 
once have we called attention to the fact of their operations 
and had them summarily brought to the bar of justice. For the 
benefit of the public, therefore, we deem it advisable to repeat 


here the offer made in this magazine on former occasions of Like 
character :— 
$100 REWARD. 

WE WILL PAY $100 TO ANY PARTY SECURING THE ARREST AND CCX- 
VICTION OF ANY UNAUTHORIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESENSTIXG 
HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER Bi 
TAKING SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTITIOUS 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF OUR GOODS 


We wish to state emphatically, that, though our authorized rep 
resentatives are to be encountered in all parts of the counirs. 


ees: 


there is no one of them who is not at all times able to produce — 


abundant evidence of his authority to transact business for ou 
house. 
whom they wish to transact business, it will be promptly met in4 
courteous and satisfactory manner. Our travelling agents are a: 
gentlemen, and, with the credentials in their possession, are prepared 
to meet an investigation of their right to do business for us, at tle 


hands of a justice of the peace or other duly qualified magistre*e. 


E.; BUTTERICK & CO 


When a request for this evidence is made by people with — 


| 
| 
| 
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BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGANS unexampueo opportunity: 


NEW STYLE, No. 9000. 

The beauty of this, my newest and most perfect style, is something phe- U ‘ ; 
nomenal. THIS MATCHLESS INSTRUMENT 2 WHEROUS a. Fateh. and A Year’s Subscription to 
is undoubtedly the finest orgen yet manufactured. In its marvellous sto 
work it stands unapproached, and for refined and beautiful tone qualities it 
can have no rival. 


THE BEETHOVEN GRAND ORGAN has Five (5) Octaves, 14 OC- 
TAVES or Go_pEen Toneug REEDS AND TWENTY-SEVEN (27) STOPS as de- | 
scribed in the spevitication of stop work below. New effects are introduced 
which are unequalled, The case is an architectural design of rare beauty and 4 
issic.ply incomparable at the price. It is of solid walnut, with extra large or- ' } 
™ 


namental designs in fret work and carving ; receptacle for music; 
aud book rack; music holder of chaste dedlens carved handles for 
moving, panelled sliding fall with lock; two turned lamp stands ; 
metal foot aap neve be ear out; best rubber ao bellows, 

e whole being charmingly decorated with arabesque de- i 
signs in gold. Words a inandequate to conv or A just The most trustworthy Fashion 
conception of its surprising qualities. Height, 75 inches ; 


hie Al 


Length, 46 inches; Depth, 24 inches: Weight, bozed. 400ibs. Monthly in the World, 
sobless Stor, Only $BO 
a7 Matchless ftors, Only ; 
STOP SPECIFICATIONS. AND A PREMIUM CERTIFICATE FOR 
1. Cello, 8 ft. tone. 15. Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. 
2. Melodia, 8 ft. tone. 16. Clarionet, 8 ft tone 
3. aes Ie 8 ft. tone. |17. Yee Celeste, 8t. tone. 
: aoa ——— —e, 4. Manual Sub-Bass, 16 ft.}18. Violina, 4 ft. tone. e 
' eo. ; BO OOOO: 6:OO'OO 5. Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. 19. Vox Jubilante, 8 ft. utterick 0 "g 
=YQoe ae 8°08 . SS SSS 6. cence, 8 ft. tone. |90. Piccalo, 4 ft. tone. e e 
(iF SSS > : 7. Viol de gamba, 8 ft.tone|21. Coupler Harmonique. 
\ \\ Se —— 8. Diapason, & ft. tone. 22. Orchestral Forte. ( 
th) eee TINRARIAATYT i ATA 9. Viola Dolce, 4 ft. tone./23. Grand Organ Knee Stop \ 
tH r Ine poorereecee a ill 10. Grand Expreasione. 24. Right Organ Knee Stop 
Dan 11. French Horn, 8 ft. tone,|25. Automatic Valve Stop. 


the amateur as well as the professional. No othermake 
has this great improvement. ' 
Tus IncomPpaRaBLE OnGan isentirely pew in design 
and detail. The 14 Octaves of Reeds are arranged on 
sw plan b ich : ombinati ay be - ‘ 
soe Pi are doney, Caripatags ay FEET | to the value of 28. or 50 cents, can be secured 


Dampers, and PICCALO and SAXAPHONE Solo Stop 
Order and test at home, and you will be surprised and by sending 5s. or One Dollar, with the 


delighted. 


REMEMBER It is guaranteed 6 years and wai- 


ranted as represented. Do not o1- 
der an Organ until you have seen this or SEND FOR 
FULL description of this and many beautiful styles. 


REMIT by Money-Order, Express, prepaid, Bank 
————— Draft or Registered Letter. Money re- 
funded and all freight charges paid if not as represented. 
Come to Washington, New , pean and see Factory ' "5 


: (3 acres of space within walls of building) and select in 
- ~ ‘ person. Elegant carriage for visitors meets all trains. 

"order direct from this Advertisement, nothing peta long correspondence. If re do not wantan Organ} 171 to 177 Regent St., London; 
yourself, please hand or mail this offer to some friend who talks of buying. Beautiful Ilusrated Catalogue Free. 


eee LN ; ic i = 2 12. Harp olienne. 26. Right Duplex Damper. 
yt oe =. Me hg y 13. Vox Humana. 27. Left Duplex Damper. 

to — \ ee ee 7 Gee, §=—s:14. Echo, 8 ft tone. 
” . vag M ‘ 2 i A » ' 

g | fa ee EN, Beatty’s Patent Stop Action 

ae fo i (aa pat ee ge al | by which Zone Modulation is placed within the reach of 

ri } Hi} ae : yy : | Wee i "" a an ’ : 
. > j \ @ iy 

yi f 


Name and Address of the Subscriber, to 


Addressorcalupn DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. or 555 Broadway, New York. | 
' BARLOW’S IN E. , 
ls merits ag « WASH MB Sabrdreag hd valet indorsed | DHE Bliss Automatic Dress-Plaiter 


by sending for our new F ASHLON GUIDE, 
containing 280 Iliustrations, combined 
with Catulogue and Price List of our 
Human Hair Woods, embracing Switches, 
Curis, Street and Stage Wigs, Halr-Jew- 
elry, ete. Benutifal and manifold styles 
In invisible Front Coiffures, 


NORRIS & IRELAND, 


, hand atall times. L. K SMITH, | | 
‘ successor to Hausser & Co., 300 
64 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., 
—AND— 


68 READE STREET, NEW YORK. 


him f 4 housekeepers. Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. Is THE BEST ! 
or 
D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia.| Bey no other until you have seen it. 
Over Fifty Thousand already sold. 
Thousands of Testimonials received. 
Sent by mail to any place in the United States and Canada for $1.00, 


J ddress S a ers, 
| E BUTTERICK &y Co. S BLISS BROTHERS, Pittsfield. Mass. 


cay” A liberal discount to the Trade. Itsells at sight. Send for terms. 


Comprises a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, 


privilege of returning. 


WORRIS & IRELAND, 


New Improved 


EIGHT FLANGE 


| Fire-Proof Sats 


The only Eight Flange Safe 
made in the World, 


AND CONTAINING OUR 


Patent Inside Bolt Work, 
i/ Patent Hinged Cap, 
Four Wheel Looks, 
Inside Iron Linings and 

: Solid Iron Corners. 


CHAMPION RECOKD IN THE GREAT BOSTON FIRE. | 


(Size, 19x24 inches), | 


WITH A BOOK CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE 


| 
latest Styles for Boys’ Clothes. 


Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., | 


or 2s. 6d. 
INVARIABLY PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, are 
yst-paid; but charges for carriage on them, when 
‘orwarded by Parcels-Delivery from our office in 
Wondon, are not prepaid. 


Inmaking Remittances, iy possible, send by Draft or 
Post-Office Money-Order. Do not risk money 
in a letter without registering it. 


ee 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 t0 177 Regent St., London, W.; 


"KINO 34¥S JO ALIVNG JNO 3¥VW JM ‘H3GWIWIH 


or 555 Broadway, New York. 


or 1s. 6d. 
Ine Year's Subscription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., 
ee ! 


\ 
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BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely Ner 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever madeis thus secured. 
¢ Recommended by our best 
} rie povecians as not injurious to 
Vepy Op health. | For sale by Chicago 
Wig ot on Corset Co.,67 Washington St., 

RANTE Chicago, Tl. Price by mail, 
MONEY REFUNDED $1.75. Lady Canvassing Ag’ts 
wanted in all parts of the US. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


To Subscribers :— 


Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wish 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 
Subscription began. Thus:— 


‘Messrs. E. Butrerick & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt 
Co., Ky., whose subscription to the Detinzator began 
with November, 1880, desires her address changed to 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; 
or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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WARRAT ORD SAO" 


Absolutely Pure. 


Made of ae Cream Tartar and Bicarbonate Soda. 
Contains nothing else. Full weight. Forfeited 
if not as represented. Ali other ki have filling. 
Test to detect filling, free by mail. Sold in cans only. 
Geo. C, Hanrorp, Syracuse, N. Y. 
ge A pound can, prepaid, 60 cents, to any address. 
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THE 


Heberling Shuring and Gathering Machine, 


(Improved March 1, 188u.) 


The only Machine in the world that makes the 
Hand-Ruuning Stitch. Simple, Practical and 
Perfect in operation. Doing a large range of 
material; such as Silks, Satins, Velvets, Alpacas, 
Cashmeres, White Goods, &c., with one or two 
rows of stitching at the same time. 

Work more regular and beautiful than can 
be done by hand. Shirrs*or gathers adjusted 
full or scant by drawing thread same as hand 
work. Will do the work of tenor fifteen hands. 
For Machines or information in regard to the 
business, addrees 


HEBERLING B.S.S.MACHINECO., 
Mt. Pleasant, Jeff« Co., Ohio. 


J.B. LONG, 42 and 44 Madison St., Chicago, 
Ill., Gen’] Western Agent...I. A. KINGSBURY, 
= 3 ae St., New York, Gen’! Agt. for State 
of N. Y. 


circular, address. 
MARCHAL & SMIT 
8 West lilthSt.,.New Yor 


ed FREE!—My new illustrated PRICE- 
LIST of 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Just issued—containing descriptions of the Latest 
Styles. The new Sana BERNHARDT WAVE only $1. 


H. JULIAN, 
| (Ratablished 93 Years.) $01 Canal St., N. ¥. City. 


These Patent Machine Head Guitars are noted for their beanty of design and finish, and being of the fameus 


Leopard Wood, with polished White wood top, 
presents a superior picce of workmanship ; these 
lar line; he bas the name of making the 
or praise. Like the rippl the 
pees the magic thrill tehuea? 
8.00; and to ey 
Guitar, also 200 
perfect wealth of 


maild, to immediately acquire a thorough knowledge of 


July DELINEATORS. 


Designed for Concert or Parlor Use. 
Their Sounding Pewer and Brilliant Tones 3 


beautifully inlaid with different colored woods; the whole instramess 

Guitars were made by r. 
best in the world. The Guiter is rightly named the 

ments,” for its music facinates in a most bewitching manner. “The soft silver tones of the Guitar needs no descr 


Weha ok chews lotof these superior 
v 

RD we give a copy of the New Sim 
broken i O2ite Ad ee ikisic, Songs, Polkas, Waltzes, 
ht wide-awake music, easy to play, and delightful to hear; 
the instrumert. ard at Qnmce play in acharming manner, 


WORLD MANUFACTURING CO.,"122 Nassau Street, New Work City 
[2 See our unusually low offer of a Ladies’ Solid Gold Watch for $12. in thed 
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oB 
BLONDE HAIR WASH. — 


We guarantee this paration be 
3 from all objecttonnbte qemmtisene ; 


By its use, after a few applications, the Hair sequins 
that beautiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so unive 
ht after and admired. ‘< 


sally 80 
The CRISOLINE, by its mild 
growth of the Hair if promoted, and from {ts 
ening qualities any tendency to falling off is a 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES MARCHAND, French Chemist, Hew Yo 
WHOLESALE AGENTS: { 
DELLUC & C0., 055 Broadway, New Fo 
cs Preach Gee 
Send for” Circular, por res Tas Dex 
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CORALINE CORSET 


Boned with a New 


Ww 
will be paid for every 
set in Lerpck 0 


the 
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$8.00 
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Wonderful! "Se 


a workman who has had 20 years an 


the ear in enchanted , and echoes in the memory - 
ents which we will ea tenan Sia 

Teacher for the 
&c., ta ficta 
simplified method enables any obs, even & 


INSTRUCTIONS FOR SELECTING PATTERNS. 


See that the measures are taken correctly, and that the size printed on the label corresponds with the 
: the measure stands before or behind the individual being 
will insure satisfactory results : | 


measure. It is immaterial whether the sacl A g 
measured. If properly observed, the following rules 


To Measure for a Lady’s Waist, or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
ure to be takem :—Put the measure around the 
body, oveR the dress, close under the arms, drawing 
it closely,—NOT TOO TIGHT. 

To Measure for a Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape around the waist, over the dress. 

2" Take the Measures for Misses’ and Litre 
Greats’ PATTERNS THE SAME AS FOR LApres’. In 
ordering. give the ages also. 

To Measure for a Boy's Coat or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body, unpER the jacket, 
close under the arms, drawing it closely,—NoT Too 
TIGHT. 

For the Overcoat :—Measure over the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 

To Measure for Pants:—Put the measure 
around the body, over the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 

Te Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck, measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


NOTICE :—Any sizes of the Patterns specified in 
this Book. which cannot at once be procured of our 
Agents, will be sent by us. post-paid, on receipt of 
price, to any part of the World. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London ; 
or 555 Broadway, New York. 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING "ERE. BUTTERICK & CO-’S 


—IN— ., . 
THE DELINEATOR. |, poem ™ 
jf All Contracts will be based on Actual Cironlaticn, FD UN SL ESE |S 
| The total Edition of THE DELINEATOR for eee a ait 
i July, 1881, was - . 
. One Hundred and Forty Thousand Copies. PRICE-LIST OF LADINS’ SHEARS AND-< SCISSORS. 
: a TERMS: | == 
{| Whole Page, 8xllins., $3.00 per 1,000 Copies. POINTS—2 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—8 Sizes. 
: Upper Half Page, PAZ OO: eh EES aes 
“|| Lower “  “ 160 “ “ # No. 34, 5¢ inches, $1.00. No. 10, 43 inches, $0.85. 
-|{ Upper Quarter Page, 120 * * “ 
“|] Lower “ i 100 “NN No. 35, 6 inches, $1.25. Ne. 11, 44 inches, $1.25. 
-{j Upper Eighth ‘“ i | ae “ # 
- Lower ad | al 60 ic tl a : 
* Discount for 3 months, 15 per cent. 7 LADIES’ SCISSORS—4 Sizes. 
‘ ‘6 ‘6 ao ‘6 oe ~ 6 
: No deviation from these rates will be made under 
Ai{ any circumstances, and no commiasions will be allowed 
to advertising agents on orders received. Only first- 
clase advertisements will be accepted, and we reserve 
the privilege of refusing any we may deem objection- 
able. Advertisements will not be accepted for leas 
. || than an entire edition. 
E. BUTTERICK & CO., 
555 Broadway, New York. _ 
ae 
TAPE-MEASURES, 
- 60 INCHES LONG. Nos 102 eee 84 inches,.....___- 1.75. | No. 25,.......--. 84 inches, ..._... $1.75. 2 
1 ae mee He Heer pee MB URS enn ee Bae 
- : . ; NOs 192 cakecee. inches, ......... GC INO2 27, osu c. hse inches,........- .26. 
| No. 25-—Cotton Tapes, 3:1 No. 20... 11 inches,........- 2.50.| No. 28,......--_- 11} inches,....._..- 2.50. 
No. 125 oe. 6c. | No. 21,.....-.-- 11} inches,........- 2.75.|No.29,.......... 12 inches,......._. 2.15. 
No. 135 =“ - + + Be} No. 22,........- 12 inches,......_.- 3.00. | No. 30,.....----- 13 inches,......_-- 3.00. 
No. 235 =“ Me. ae. “8 10c, 
'\} No.  1—Linen Tapes, -  - = 100. g37"On receipt of price and order, we will send {o any part of the world either size of 
No 2 = * a ne es 12c, | Shears or Scissors in the above list, charges for carriage to be paid by the purchaser. We 
No. 3 rr re q ; - 14¢ send out no goods C. O. D. 
|| Ne ia Linen Tapes, = - i E. BUTTERICK & CO., 565 Broadway, New York. 
Zs e o . e . 
~ {| No. 2—Sewed Satteen, a a 45c, 


yJNo 3 Ns 506, SPECIAL NOTICE. 


These Tape-Measures are made expressly for 


; || us, and are of the very best quality. ge . ; 
; A: Good Sowed’ Sattoon: Tapo-Moacure: “wil When remittances are sent to us by mail, Post 
| 

\ 


last years in constant use. age Stamps of One or Two Cent Denomination will be 
ees sont by mail, post: | accepted as Cash. Do not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if || 
‘ E. BUTTERICK & CO you can conveniently do otherwise. 


555 Broadway, New York. E. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. 


RUBBER HAND-STAMPS AND DATERS. 


We are prepared to furnish Rubber Hand-Stamps and Daters, as per accompanying illustrations, at the prices indicated: 


| 
SOLID RUBBER HAND-STAMP, No. 1. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No. 2. Rubber Dater, No. 3. 
| 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink and Two Inking-Pads). (With Movable 
Rubber Type for 


||E. Butterick & Co., ane 
) $8.60. | 


555 BROADWAY, 


1 
+ 
t 


Price of No. 8, 


VEW YORK. $3.60. 


{ 
; 
These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosewood Handles. The Inks are furnished 
| in red, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Dater, and the Color of Ink required. The 
| money must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purchasing these goods. 


Address orders to E, BUTTERICK & CO., 555 Broadway, New York. | 
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DELINEA TOR, | LADIES MONTHLY REVIEN, 


A MONTHLY RESUME OF 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
METROPOLITAN FASHIONS 


ILLUSTRATING 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS, 


The “Lapies’ MONTHLY REVIEW" is devoted especially to the | 
Ulustration and description of the newest styles in vogue for Ladies, 
Misses and Children, and also contains a variety of articles concerning 
Dress Materials, Trimmings, Millinery. Lingerte and other subjecu 
connected with Fashion. It consists of 16 pages, with a page size 
of 114 by 164 inches. | 


And conts‘ning representations of all the LATEST STYLES 
and Novelties in 


LADIES’, MISSES’ & CHILDREN'S PASHIONS 
New Goods, meetin ee. ss ae Subscription Price, 50 Cents a Year. | 


: | 
Articles on Subjects connected with Dress. Single Copies, 5 Cents. | 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $1.00 PER YEAR, (Postage prepaid by us to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


Es” To any one sending us 50 Cents, we will semd the | 
LADIES? MONTHLY REVIEW for ome year, together 
with a CERTIFICATE ENTITLING THE HOLDER fo | 
A SELECTION OF PATTERNS TO THE VALUE OF 
25 CENTS. If a Subscription is given to am Agent, the 
Premium Patterns must be got from the Agent to whem | 
the Subscription was given. Premium Patterns are enly 
given BY US when the Subscriptions are sent directly | 
to our Principal Office in New York. 


Allowing each Subscriber to select as a premium any. our 
Patterns to the value of Fifty Cents. 


te To any one sending us $2, we will send the DELINEaTor for one 
year, also the Laprgs’ FasHion PuatTe, issued quarterly, together with a 
certificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patlerns to the value of 50 
Cents. If a Subscription is given toan Agent, the Premium Patterns must 
be got from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premium Par- 
TERNS are only given by us when the Subecriptions are sent directly to this 
office. Publications, forwarded from our New York Office, are post-paid. - 
WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 

ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ARY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, New York. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO, | 
555 Broadway, New York. 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO’S _ 


Quarterly, Chromo-Lithographic | 


Metmnolitan Catalorne of Pashia, 


Th:s Magnificent Publication is 15x19 inches in size, and contains over 
60 pages of splendidly finished engravings; a full exhibit of costumes— 
standard, moderate or extreme—being displayed on its pages. It is issued 
in March und September of each year; and every subscriber receives a Sup- 
wiement monthly, until the issue of the succeeding Semi-Annual. 


FASHION PLATE 


REPRESENTING THE 


atest Novelties in Ladies’ Oress, 


18 PUBLISHED IN THE MONTHS OF 


The Supplements will be found to illustrate and fully set forth any New 
Styles which may become fashionable between the times of the publication 
of each volume and its successor. 


March, May, September and November. ' 


The Standard Edition of this Work, in Pamphlet Binding, is This Plate is 24 by 80 inches in size, ahd is of exceptional value to Mazt- 
furnished to yearly Subscribers as follows: For Two Books, (issued 
respectively in March and September), with Ten Supplementary Sheets, 


(issued montuly), $1.00. 


facturers of Ladies’ Clothing. The methods of making and trimming we 
costumes illustrated upon it are fully described in the number of ‘Tux Dr 
LINEATOR ’’ bearing the same date. 


—_ 


These Books and Supplements will be sent by Mail to yearly Subscribers 


| 
in any part of the United States or Canada, post-paid by us. Charges for and Monthly DELINEATOR is.................. $2. a year. 
carriage or postage, by Express or Foreign-Mail service, must be paid by | Single Copies of the PLATE and DELINEATOR, 5&0 cents. 
the recipient. Single Copies of the PLATE only, .................... 40 conta. 
aos | 


THE STANDARD Epition is printed on a superior quality of paper and ir 
specialiy calculated for the use of our Agents, though Dressmakers will find 
it of the greatest assistance to them in interchanging ideas with their cus- 
tomers. 


Ge To any one sending us $2, we will send THz Deturearor for ont 
year, also the Lapres’ Fasmon Puare, issued quarterly, together with a Cer. 
tificate entitling the holder to a selection of Patterns to the value of 80 Cents. 
If a Subscription is given to an Agent, the Premium Patterns must be gv | 


The Subscription Price of the FASHION PLATE 


from the Agent to whom the Subscription was given. Premrom Parra 
are only given by us when the Subscriptions are sent directly to this Office. | 
Plates, sent by mail from our New York Office to any part of the United | | 
States or Canada, are post-paid by us. 


WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND NO COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUYTERICK & CO. 


7" There is also a Popular Edition, printed on paper lighter in 
weight. Copies of this Edition will be sold at the Counter for $5 Cents 
each. C.: receipt of price, together with 10 ‘Cemts additional for postage, 
the Book will be sent by Mail to any Address in the United States or Canada. 


- WE HAVE NO CLUB RATES, AND 10 COMMISSIONS ARE ALLOWED TO ANY 
ONE, ON SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT US. 


E. BUTTERICK & CO.,, 
555 Broadway, New York. 
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A MownTHty MAGAZINE, 


METROPOLITAN FASHIONS. 


Vou. XVIII, No. 4.] 


OCTOBER, 1881. 


aes: 15 Cents, on 816 Pence. 
YEARLY, $1, OR 65s. 


SEASONABLE STYLES. 


PREVAILING AND INCOMING FASHIONS. 


_ October is always a generous month in her bestowal of beautiful 
and practical shapes for wearing apparel, and this year she is 
unusually lavish with her gifts. Both for indoor and outdoor attire, 

the models are numerous and elegant. 


FASHIONS FOR LADIES. 


Among the novelties that merit and will meet with immediate. 


, appreciation is a model for a 
_ Lantes’ Snort, Princess Dress.—This dress is adapted to wash 
woolens and cottons, and also to all the substantial and: fancy 
‘varieties of silks and woolens in vogue for such. robes. It has no 
‘excess Of length that would make it troublesome for breakfast or 
domestic wear, and is so beautifully fitted and proportioned that 
many ladies will select it for a house dress. Bows upon the front, 
and folds, ruffles or plaitings about the skirt, with fancy collar and 
“cuff facings, will add to its effectiveness. 
Lapizs’ Wa.kinc Costumes.—There are four new and atylish 
costumes, all of which will be employed in making up fabrics 
adapted to the promenade, the house, and more ceremonious wear. 
One of the group will be especially popular for cloths, flannels, 
“camel’s-hairs and soft suitings generally, in combination with 
velvet, plush, corduroy and other heavy fabrics. Its skirt is short 
and narrow—all of these costumes have skirts of walking length— 
and its over-dress is in polonaise style. The front-drapery is like a 
‘“half-handkerchief” section plaited up at the ends, and is joined in 
an oblique seam to the body portion, which is like a deep, plain 
-basque. The back-drapery is arranged to fall in a corner instead of 
-itg original square outlines, and the fitting is done in the most superb 
manner by darts, gores and seams, extra widths being allowed at 
the extremities of the back seams to fold under and give the 
Tequisite fullness. A deep, adjustable shoulder-collar, with flaring 
ends and a handsome, rounding outline, is sewed to a standing 
collar with Piccadilly corners, and will be worn in lieu of a wrap 
about the shoulders when the weather will permit. When two 
materials are introduced in the construction, the collat will match 
the skirt, and very deep cuff-facings of the same will be added to the 
sleeves. If any trimming be added to the skirt, it will be very 
harrow; and the drapery edges will not be over-elaborated, flat 
bands, braids or stitchings being the utmost of the garnitures 
admired for them. 
_ Another of these costumes is like a polonaise in having long, 
tab-like sides that slope away from the termination of the center 
seam just below the waist-line. In front of these tabs the front 
forms a double-pointed vest, and between them, at the back, a full, 
‘rounding drapery descends upon the skirt. A sash of ribbon is 
visible between this drapery and the tab at the left side; and large 
pockets, a deep notched lapel-collar, a standing collar and wrist- 
facings are included in the decorative accessories, which may con- 
trast with or be like the remainder of the costume. The skirt will 
often be trimmed with plaits to appear as if it were in kilt style. 
, Another cogtume has a double-breasted basque, that flares in V 
j 1 


{ 


shape at the termination of the closing and descends in two, double 
box-plaits at the back. The most approved effects of dart and seam 
are visible in the adjustment of this basque, and envelope-shaped 

ockets rest upon the side-backs. The sleeves are long and may be 
haadsoaely finished with shirred and ruffled ornaments overlapped 
by cuffs, or with any of the various ornamenta: fancies that come to 
the mind of the maker. The skirt is gored at the front and sides, 
and has a full breadth, over which falls a bouffant drapery effectively 
arranged to display glimpses of contrasting fabric. The left side of 
the front-drapery, after lapping upon the right under buttons or 
ornaments, flares away from it in accordance with the outline of 
the basque. Plaitings, ruffles or any style of trimming may be 
added to the skirt. A little cape, that has fitting darts upon the 
shoulders and a handsome shirred and frilled collar, reaches nearly 
to the waist-line, enhancing the beauty of the costume for street 
wear and partially concealing whatever ornamentation may be added 
to the bust for the house. - This will be a most stylish costume-model 
for all kinds of suitings. 

The materials suited to the fourth and last of the costumes issued 
this month, are only limited by the number in vogue. It is like a 
Princess dress in general effect, but is composed of a body sewed to 
a skirt portion. Its waist is fitted with darts in the front and with 
side-back seams and a center seam at the back. Two pointed drap- 
eries cross each other in shawl shape at the left side of the center 
some distance below the waist-line, and three, deep, finely laid kilt- 
plaitings cover the back to the same depth, a large sash-bow being 
tied above the upper one. The sleeves to this costume are close and 
plain, and the neck is finished with a standing collar, | 

Lapigs’ Poitonaise.—The elegance of this style of over-dress 
has made a lasting impression that deepens with each new model - 
issued for it. The latest shape is youthful and stylish, and, withal, 
very practical. It is double-breasted, and small buttons will be 
preferred to large ones for closing it. There are darts in the front, 
and side-back seams and a center seam at the back. The front- 
drapery is cross-plaited and is overlaid by a scarf section, also laid 
up in plaits, which will usually be of contrasting goods; stripes, 
brocades and momies being used for it in combination with plain 
silks, satins, woolens and velvets. A trio of plaits raises the back at 
each side, and under-tapes complete the method of its arrangement. 
The sleeves may be faced in cuff outline with whatever material is 
chosen for the scarf portion. 

Laptes’ Ctoaks AND Wraps.—There are three of each this month, 
and they present a charming diversity of outline and are practically 
adapted to all kinds of cloaking and wrap materials. One of the 
cloak models is deep and ample, and has large wing-sleeves that fall 
elegantly over the arms and sew in with the fronts to the back below 
the large arms’-eyes. The front is shirred several times across below 
the throat, the shirrings extending but a short distance at-each side 
of the closing and terminating upon the bust. At the center of the 
back is a seam which is curved symmetrically to the figure, and the 
lower portion is shirred several times across and sewed to the fitted 
part below the waist-line.. The edges are stitched once or more, 
and the closing is invisibly performed ; and, a) buckle, with a short 
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pendant attached, is fastened over the shirrings in front. From back and under the arms, and by crosswise clusters of shirring © 
beneath the buckle start heavy cords that cross the shoulders and, upon the shovlders. The sleeves are neatly cut upon the back and , 
passing through a slide, terminate in large tassels upon the back. extend in cape style nearly to the closing of the front. They are 
A rolling collar completes the neck. Fur will border the sleeve and folded up under the arms and have a little fullness shirred in at each 
lower front edges, and bands of velvet, plush or rich brocade may side of the fold near the front edge. The edges may be piped aud 
be selected for the same purpose. The cord and tassels may give faced with satin, and pockets, with turn-over laps correspondingly — 
way to passementerie or any other garniture, or such decorations may finished, add to the beauty and convenience of the mode. Open- 
be omitted altogether and the closing made in the usual manner. ings, for the insertion of sash-ends to tie in a large bow, are mae 


Another cloak- 
model that will be 
used for plain and 
fancy cloths, and for 
satin de Lyon, velvet 
and striped and bro- 
caded cloakings, is 
still deeper and has 
three seams at the 
back, with an overlap 
cut upon the middle 
one below the waist- 
line. There is a 
dart seam upon each 
shoulder;. and_ be- 
neath the sleeves— 
which are extensions 
of the back—the 
edges of the back lap 
over the fronts. A 
hood, that is a grace- 
ful modification of 
the “capuchin,” is 
sewed to the neck. 
Plush, velvet, satin 
or silk will be used 
to line the hood and 
face the sleeve, and 
bands of fur will be 
the preferred decora- 
tions for the edges. 
Fancy buttons, cord 
loops or the usual 
means of closing may 
be employed. 

The third cloak is 
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back of the sleeves: , 
and a shirred /raix, 
that may be of what- 
ever material finishes 
the edges, stand: 
about the neck. The 
front closes all the 
way down with but- 
tons and bound but- 
ton-holes. Cassimeres 
and Cheviots in fin 
figures, waterproof: 
and similar goods 
will be preferred for 
this wrap; and dark 
or bright Surahs 
satins or silks will fin- 
ish the edges. 

A very — elegant 
wrap, that will only 
be selected for dressy 
wear, has graceful 
wing-sleeves, and }- 
sloped away slightly 
in heart shape at the 
neck. Its upper por- 
tion forms a yoke 
at the back, and its 
sleeves are hand- 
somely curved at the 
inside of the arms 
and will be deeply 
trimmed with eb- 
gant fur, fringe o 

lain or beaded laces 
ows of ribbon of 


of medium depth. It « , zg. / Se the material may b 


is stylish and refined =a roe Vea BEN (at aR eee added at the lowe 
neal se gucci oT iii it BSR BE yee back corners of th 
matter what material aN ni roar era ee cern Paes, = sleeves, and cascades 


may be selected for it. 
Handsome cloths for 
dressy wear and 
plainer ones for ser- 
viceable uses, with 
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: SVi eee | Meg closing edges If 

two materials ar 

combined in _ the 


silk, satin de Lyon 
and other lined 
goods, will all be 
made up by it. The 
front laps narrowly 
in double-breasted 
fashion and _ closes 
with frog ornaments. 
A dart under each 
arm and a curved 
seam at the center of 
the back are employ- 
ed in the adjustment. 
The sleeves are plain, 
handsomely shaped 
to the arm, and per- 
mit of any appro- 
priate garniture; and 
a rolling collar fin- 
ishes the neck. 

The distinction be- 
tween cloaks and 
wraps does not ex- 
tend to the fabrics, 
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Figure No. 1.—LAaApDImEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 198.) 


‘construction, as they 


often will be, one 
will form the fron: 
and -yoke, and the 
latter portion will be 
trimmed with frills of 
lace falling below i! 
at the back and ter- 
minating in front of 
the sleeves. Laces 
and bows will als 
ornament the neck 
and the bottom o! 
the wrap, and will be 
disposed below te 
waist-line at the cen- 
ter of the back. Silk 
satin and velvet bro- 
caded goods, wits 
plain fabrics of the 
Same texture, col- 
bine beautifully in 5 
wrap of this descrij- 
tion. 


as the same materials are used for both. October is the month when A shorter wrap, that crosses in surplice style upon the breast and 
ladies are reminded of the necessity of providing beforehand suitable passes about the figure to the back, where the ends are fastened 
outdoor garments, and the models issued are calculated to meet the together and fall over the tournure, is one of the graceful provisions — 
wants of those whose wrappings are prepared with a view of adapt- for the pleasant Autumnal days that alternate with days requinns 
ability to various occasions as well as of those who are permitted a heavier garments. It will be made of cashmere, silk and all kiné — 
special mode for each special occasion. of suit goods, and Farmer satin or cheap silk or satin will line it. 
The first wrap to be mentioned will be much admired for travelling, Lapres’ Jacket.—A novel and stylish method of closing distil 
driving or walking. It is handsomely adjusted by seams at the guishes this jacket. from any of theynew styles of coats, though " 


of this style will be worn both in the house and on the street, and 
will be made of coati 


, cloakings and suit goods. 
taste, the finish should be plain. 


FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER, 1881. 


night easily claim kinship with the same family. The right front 
werlaps the left in a diagonal line from the throat until it reaches a 
joint between the two bust darts, and then it slants backward again 
o the width of an ordinary closing. The back has a coat-lap at the 
enter below the waist-line, and side-backs and under-arm darts 
omplete the adjustment. The collar stands high and close about 
he neck, and rolls slightly at the corners, and the sleeves are in the 
tylish coat shape, with triangular laps upon the upper side. Jackets 
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Figure No. 2.—Lapries’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 198.) 


To be in good 
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the back, and a gore at each side containing an under-arm dart. By 
these means, the fitting is accomplished in acharming manner. There 


is a lap at the center of the back, and an under side-plait at each 
under-arm seam below the waist-line. 


Buttons may be placed at 
the tops of the plaits, and lace may ornament the lap and 
be arranged to turn up flatly from the lower edge and backward 
from the front as far as the ends of the bust darts, forming a 
cascade at each side above. Standing and falling frills of lace about 
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Fieure No. 3.—Lapres’ STREET COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 194.) 


the wrists, a ruche about the neck, with a jabof in front and corre- 


sponding decorations upon the throat, complete this coat in a very 
stylish manner. 


Lapis’ Coats.—There are three new styles of coats, which are 
unlike each other and will divide favor evenly with those that have 
preceded them. One of them has curved edges that close to a little 
below the waist-line and then flare broadly apart to the bottom. 
There is a bust dart at each side, an arching seam at the center of 


Of course, such decorations are applied only to 
fancy coatings or suit goods. Heavier textures are trimmed with 
fur, braid, etc., or are plainly finished. 

The second model will be used for heavy dress goods, satins, vel- 
vets and seasonable coatings. It is fitted after the manner of a 
basque, with curved closing edges}\a ‘bust_dart “in! each side, tnder- 
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arm gores, side-backs and a curved center seam, It is pointed in 
front, curved ue over the hips. and deepened in habit or dress-coat 
style at the back, a plait being formed below the waist-line on each 
under-arm seam. A shirred and plaited section passes along the 
lower edge of the front from the under-arm seam to the closing, 
and below the straight, standing collar about the neck is a deep, 
notched lapel-collar. The sleeves are in regular coat shape, with 
“caps” at their tops, and cuff-facings to correspond at the wrists. 
For flannel, cloth, silk or any coating material, with plush, moiré, 
brocade or any hand- 
some contrasting fab- 
ric for the wide col- 
lar, caps and cuff- 
facings, this is an 
elegant model. The 
contrasting fabric is 
usually applied in a 
plastron-facing below 
the collar, and in 
graduated bands up- 
on the outer edges of 
the back. Handsome 
ornaments may be 
fastened over the 
plaits at the back and 
at the extremity of 
the closing, which 
latter should be per- 
formed with conceal- 
ed buttons below the 
bust, if the plastron 
be added. The caps 
for the sleeves may 
be omitted, if not be- 
coming to the wear- 
ers shoulders. These 
two coats will often 
be worn as_ house 
garments, with con- 
trasting skirts. 

For all kinds of 
materials adapted to 
outdoor wraps, the 
other coat-model has 
no superior. It closes 
diagonally to below 
the waist-line, and is 
admirably fitted by 
two bust darts in 
each side, side-backs 
reaching to the arm’s- 
eyes, and a center 
seam. Laps are al- 
lowed below the 
waist-line on the 
side-back seams, and 
buttons may be 
placed at their tops 
or arranged length- 
wise upon them. 
Buttons also add a 
stylish decoration to ; | IM) S38 
the wrists of the Ne SS 
sleeves, and a plain, ; gene te 
turn-over collar is the 
only finish requisite 
for the neck. 

. Lapres’ Basques 
AND Porntep Waist. 
—The hist of fashion- 
able dress-bodies for 
the month comprises 
three very handsome 
basques and a pointed 
waist. No two of the 
basques are alike in 
their fitting or in the shape of their outlines, though they are all 
characterized by the same elegant adjustment. One of’them has two 
bust darts in each side of the front, under-arm gores, side-backs and a 
center seam. The latter is discontinued a little below the waist-line, 
and below it the side-backs are cut on a fold of the goods and laid in 
side-plaits turning toward the center. The center-backs are length- 
ened in long ends that are tied in a bow over the plaits, and the 
fronts fall in two sharp points at each side between the closing and 
the hip. A contrasting color may be used to pipe the edges and 
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Figure No, 4.—Lap1es’ Costumg.—(For Description see Page 194.) 


under-face the ends of the back, and the collar may be of the sam. 
The sleeves may be slashed up the outside, or cut off at three-quart= 
length and frilled with lace; or, if they be made of full-length, they 
may be made up plainly or ornamented with cuff-facings, | 
Another basque is like a pointed vest in front and has a squary 
coat outline at the back, with inserted laps at the side-back seam 
Between the vest portion and the under-arm seams the sides fal) » 
deep leaf-points. Turning back from the vest portion are long lapes 
which form a deep, flat collar with flaring ends at the back of uv. 
neck. These and t 
inserted laps at ts 
back may afford , 
contrast with th 
remainder of th 
basque, and tk 
sleeves may be cn- 
pleted with cuff-fw- 
ings to correspon! 
Buttons may also )» | 
included in the ge- 
nitures. 
Another fancy » | 
these stylish dres- 
bodies has a smi 
but narrower lape- | 
collar, that is clos | 
-at the back and a-| 
tended down th | 
fronts to some ti | 
tance below | 
waist-line, where ‘| 
terminates in point | 
Below the lapels th | 
front flares apart ao. 
is double-pointed, ss! | 
the back is deepe: 
and pointed in tr} 
Same manner, Acet- 
ter seam, side-bei 
seams, two bust dat: 
and an = under-arn | 
dart in each ade * 
this basque stylishly. 
The space betwe 
the lapels may 
overlaid with a pila 
ed plastron ; and 
closing may be ln 
ibly performed, or 
closing edges may * 
4 faced plainly and is 
i ened in the ust 
ill ; 
an 
| ; 


— 
t « 
a 


tv 


i} 
manner. Piping’ ¥ 
on the edges to mate: 
the plastron, buttot- 
trimmed cuff-facing: 
upon the sleeves, bu, 
tons and_ simulate’) 
button-holes upon te 
back, and a standing 
collar of the contra 
ing goods about te 
neck, will usualy! 
complete this basque 
Handsome __ buttoot) 
are very desirable. — 
The pointed wa 
is a fashion that 
dies will much 
preciate. It is sw 
over the hips, andl 
deeply pointed at 4# 
center of the frou! 
and back. There #* 
two darts in 
side of the front a! 
a gore under each arm, and side-backs and a center sean supp] 
the additional means for its adjustment. The sleeves are in 0 
shape and have turn-back cuffs that may be faced with ere 
goods and ornamented with buttons. A standing collar encit f 
the neck. The edges of the waist may be piped or lace-trirum 
and the sleeves may be omitted sities tek or finished in elbow ©)" 
or in any way that suits'the fancy. The neck may be cut in bes" 
or Pompadour shape, according to, the intended use of the gare’ 
Such waists willbe worn/to-complete"home and evening toile! 
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«od will be made to wear in the house with such skirts as accom- 
vany Close-fitting coats on the street. 
_ Lapres’ OvER-SKIRT.—1'0 wear with any of the basques or with the 
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Another new device, illustrated by one of these walking skirts, 


comprises a wide drapery-gore or fabler, which has three upturn- 


ing plaits at its back edge, where it is sewed in with the right 


jointed waist over any kind of walking skirt, the graceful over-skirt side-gore of the skirt. Its. front edge overlaps two, shorter, 


ssued this month will be a favorite. 
lraped that it will be especially favored for making up soft cloths, 
‘amel’s-hairs and suitings to wear over velvet, plush, silk, satin or 


It is so softly and beautifully 


pointed draperies, which nearly cover the left side of the skirt. 
These draperies are fitted at the belt by darts, and the back-drapery 
is a full breadth, gathered at the top, and raised at the left side by 


rool skirts. The front and back each fall in a deep, pointed out- two clusters of three par each and at the right side by a single 


ine, and the front is cross-wrinkled by a cluster of plaits at the left cluster. The bottom o 


ide raising it high on 
he hip, and a smaller 
duster at the right 
ide. The back falls 
n soft, straight folds 
it the left side and is 
iraped at the right 
side, there being con- 
iderable fullness at 
the center below the 
relt, which falls in 
bournous fashion. 
Stitching or flat 
yands are more im- 
oroving to this over- 
ikirt than fringes or 
aces, 
Lapis’ WALKING 
Skirts—A novel 
isposal of drapery 
characterizes three of 
the latest modes in 
walking skirts, while 
che fourth is with out 
any drapery, save its 
own becoming full- 
ness, The three 
draped skirts are 
‘each composed of a 
gore for the front, 
one for each side, and 
as back-breadth, and 
are short enough to 
escape the ground all 
around. They are all 
adapted to combina- 
tions of material and 
to any style of skirt 
trimming in vogue, 
and are fitted smooth- 
‘ly about the hips, 
‘While the back is full 
enough for the pre- 
vailing tournure. One 
of them has a pointed 
front-drapery, with 
ts fullness laid in 
two plaits at the left 
side and in five at the 
night side; and over 
the right side falls a 
Wing-drapery that is 
plaited into the belt, 
gracefully drawn up 
at its back edge and 
sewed in with the 
Td Vea the skirt. 
€ back-drapery is 
full and den aid is 
reversed so ag to turn 
up on the outside be- 
low the left side- 
apery, where it is 
Plaited and fastened 
under a bow of rib- 
nh or a fancy orna- 
ment. This reversed 
Portion and the wing- 
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FigurE No. 5.—LapiEs’ CosTUME.—(For Description see Page 198.) 


its usual finish. 


Another exponent of stylish drapery takes the form of long, side- 


Plsited panels upon the front and sides of a walking skirt, between 
goods appear very effective. Long, 


ngs of contrastin 7 
e belt in panier style about Even with all her generous provision for 


plaited sashes pass from the front at 


the back-breadth, instead of being allowed 


to fall free, is turned 
up underneath and 
caught to the skirt. 
Bands, fringes, laces, 
plaitings, ruffles. or 
any fashionable gar- 
nitures, arranged ac- 
cording to the fancy, 
may trim such a skirt. 

The plain skirt 
mentioned is com- 
posed of finely fitted 
front and side gores 
and three straight 
back-breadths, _ the 
latter being laid in 
two, broad, double 
box-plaits at the top. 
An elastic strap or 
under-tapes, are the 
only means needed in 


_ regulating the close- 


ness of such a skirt. 
Trimming is not re- 
quired, though a nar- 
row decoration — is 
sometimes added to 
the front and sides. 
Such skirts will be 
very fashionably 
made of cloth, flannel 
and all kinds of silk 
and woolen _ suit 


goods. 
Lapigs’ PINAFORE. 
—This fancy is youth- 


ful in name, and very 
coquettish and pleas- 
ing as an adjunct to 
a house costume, It 
may be made of mull, 
silk, muslin. or any 
plain or fancy apron 
material, and trimmed 
with lace and ribbons. 
It protects a pretty 
costume without 
detracting from its 
dressiness. 

Nurses’ Apron,— 
Gradually the large 
apron worn by nurses 
has been adopted by 
ladies who take part 
in domestic or studi- 
ous pursuits, and as it 
is the most protective 
in its care for the tidy 
dress, so its model 
will be the most 
popular, not only for 
shaping the aprons of 
nurses, but also of 
industrious .- ladies. 
Lawns, _onainsooks, 
linens and muslins 
are its proper mate- 


pery will usually be of richer material than rials; and Smyrna laces, Hamburgs, scollops, broad hems and ruffles 
© remainder of the skirt. 


“FASHIONS FOR MISSES. 


own-up ladies, Fashion 


e hips and are shirred and crossed below a full puff at the back. has borne in mind the wants of miases an girlsy and has set apart 


cor 


ia hai of the paniers may be bordered with heavy cord, and 
ornaments or pendants may be festooned between them. 


ns 


for them some of the best-results-of \ber ‘skill. 
Misses’ Costumes.—Among the prettiest styles for misses are two 
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costumes, each of which constitutes a suit in itself. The skirt of 
each has the customary gores for the front and sides, and a full 
breadth for the back. ip darts fit the gores smoothly, and gathers 


regulate the fullness of the back. The body of one of these cos- ' 


tumes is in Princess style and is lengthened to form a very effective 
drapery, the front being rounded at the right side and pointed at the 
left. The closing is made at the back, and below it the back-drapery 
falls after the manner of a sash in one broad end and one pointed end, 
Cross-plaits wrinkle the front prettily and raise the back in a bouf- 
Jant puff. A bust dart in each side of the front, side-backs reaching 
to the shoulders, and the 
usual seams upon the 
shoulders and under the 
arms fit the waist portion 
beautifully. A standing 
collar finishes the neck, 
and plain coat-sleeves are 
sewed into the arms’-eyes. 
One of the most unique 
and youthful features of 
the costume is a long scarf 
or sash, which passes about 
the neck and is knotted 
upon the bust and then 
carried to the right side- 
front and double-knotted, 
its ends being gathered in 
Turkish style and tipped 
with little bows, tassels or 
balls. Side-plaitings, nar- 
row ruffles, braids or bands 
may trim this costume, and 
the sash may be of striped 
or plain contrasting goods. 

The other costume is in 
the style of a round French 
waist in front, and its back 
has extra widths allowed 
between the  side-back 
seams belowthe waist-line, 
which fall into a handsome 
bouffant drapery over the 
back skirt, plaits being 
clustered in its side edges 
to raise it stylishly. The 
center-backs form tabs, 
that tie in a knot and may 
be under-faced with bright 
color and tipped with tas- 
sels or other ornaments. 
Upon the sides and front 
of the skirt are arranged 
draperies, that are shirred 
at their back edges and 
sewed in with the side 
seams. These draperies 
are pointed in front and 
knotted low down upon 
the front-gore, flaring 
apart below the belt. 

hatever ornaments are 
added to the back may 
finish their ends, which 
likewise afford opportun- 
ity for contrasting facings. 
A little kerchief of the 
goods is knotted about the 
neck outside the standing 
collar, and twisted strips 
of the material, with tas- 
sel or ball tipped ends, 
may finish the sleeves. 
Trimming is not usually 
added upon the edges of 
the drapery, but any pretty decoration may ornament the skirt. 

Misses’ Potonaise.—<A stylish model for this garment is also pro- 
vided. It has straight closing edges for a short distance from the 
throat, and then the right side laps upon the left in surplice fashion, 
and the two are cross-wrinkled by plaits below the waist and drawn 
apart in double points. The back is deep and fully draped, and the 
fitting is accomplished by a center seam, side-backs and front darts. 
There is a straight collar about the neck; and a surplice collar, which 
may be of contrasting material, passes across the back and down the 
overlapping side to the plaits in the skirt, its opposite end terminat- 
ing at the end of the straight closing ods Loons of ribbon at the 
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long end of the collar and the extremity of the center seam, ani 
bands, laces or plaitings about the edges, finish this polonaise taste 
fully. The closing is invisibly performed below the straight edges, | 
and the sleeves may be completed with cuff-facings or whatever 
finish is most admired. 

Misses’ Unsterette.—The Ulsterette is a younger sister of th 
Ulster, and permits of a little more fancy finish while retaining 2 
the elegance of outline and adjustment characterizing the latte | 
Ulsterettes are made of all kinds of coatings, waterproofs, Ulster cloth | 
and similar fabrics. The model has a body-portion, fitted by a bust dar: 

and an under-arm dar 2 

each side, side-backs an/ 

acenter seam. This por- 

tion closes in single 

breasted style, and a fitted 

belt or girdle is laid eves 

with its lower edge and 

sewed flatly to it Tk 

skirt portion has seams «: 

the sides, into which x 

sewed laps that turn ov: 

flatly on the outside; an 

there is an under box-plai 

at the center of the back 

which gives _ sufficient 

spring. Small, _pvinted 

straps, coming from tx- 

neath the edges of the 

belt, are fastened upo: 

the body with buttons and 

button-holes in front o! 

the under-arm seams; and 

pointed pocket-laps ar 

placed over the hips A 

jaunty shoulder-cape, fit- 

ted by two darts upon 

each shoulder, is sewed to 

the neck with a fashion- 

able rolling collar. The 

sieeves are in close cost 

shape. Plush, velvet, sili 

and all kinds of fancy fab- 

rics will be used for the 

cuff-facings, collar, bel: 

straps, back-laps and por 

ket-laps. The cape may t 

adjustable, so as to be om- 

ted at pleasure. Some 

times it will agree with th: 

trimming in material. 

Misses’ Croagk.—Fur 

cloths, velvets, faney as¢ 

plain coatings, etc., ther 

is a charming new cloak- 

model that may be worm 

with any toilette. It s 

closed in double-breasted 

style to below the waist- 

line, and then its fronts 

are cut straight across and 
slanted off — diagonallj 

There is a bust dart 

each side, and side-back: | 

and a center seam at the | 
_back. The side-backs ar 
cut off a little below th: 
waist-line, and ext 
widths are allowed on the 
fronts, which sew to their 
lower edges and lap upos 
the backs. A _ short dis 
tance below the waist-line, 

the center seam termin- | 
ates at the top of a 
under box-plait, which gives a stylish fullness. The laps may be 
iped or bordered with cord, and trimmed with buttons and simv- 
fated button-holes. The remaining edges should, of course, be 
finished to correspond. A rolling collar completes the neck and 
turns the fronts over in lapels. Fur, which need not necessarily le. 

expensive, will often be used to finish this coat. | 

ssEs’ JackeTt.—A short, gracefully adjusted jacket, that is no! 

quite ja apse is among the fashionable garments of the season, | 

and is often more becoming to a young, miss,than the more mature- | 

looking cloaks. ‘Sachjacketswill-bemade of suit goods with warm» 
linings, and of coatings and cloakings, and plushes, velvets. etc. They 
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are closed in single-breasted fashion and cut away in Vandyck 
ityle below the closing, and there is a bust dart in each side of the 
ront, and side-backs and a center seam at the back. Waist-line 
yuttons on the back and wrist buttons on the close sleeves have a 
wetty effect, but the finish is never elaborate. A notched, rolling 
»ollar completes the neck. 
Misses’ Basques.—A basque, that is adapted to any material and 
s easily made, has two bust darts and two under-arm d and is 
curved and closed at the back, where it is slightly deepened. Broad 
bands of contrasting color may finish the wrists and the bottom of 
the skirt. A straight band is 
about the neck. Any style of 
bust ornament deemed becoming 
to the wearer may be added. 
Another basque is cut in short 
points at the bottom of the front 
and sides, and its side-backs are 
turned back in little revers at the 
bottom. It is curved and closed 
at the back, and the front has a 
bust dart and an under-arm gore 
at each side. Buttons have a 
pretty effect between the points 
and on the corners of the revers, 
and a plastron ornament, studded 
with buttons along the edges, 
~adds grace to the bust. A plait- ee 
ing to match the plastron may ——= 
underlie the points. The sleeve Sf 2Z 
is finished to accord with the mi 1G 
bottom of the basque, and a Ah ie 
plaited ruche of the trimming Ve 
goods may be arranged outside 
of the band at the neck. 
Misses’ W atkine Sxirts.—To 
- wear with these basques or any. 
other style of dress-body, there 
are two handsome walking skirts, 
- each of which has a stylish drap- 
ery attached to it. Both skirts 
extend to the ankle, which is 
the fashionable length for the 
miss; and both possess all the 
advantages of gore and seam, 
with the requisite back fullness. 
Upon the front of one of these 
skirts is a drapery consisting of 
one broad and two narrow sec- 
tions, the broad portion being 
raised at its back edge by three 
upturning plaits and sewed with 
the right side-gore of the skirt 
to the back. The opposite edge 
of this section overlaps the nar- 
row draperies, which are laid up 
in plaits their entire length and 
sewed with the left side-gore to 
the back. The back-drapery is 
rounding at the bottom, and is 
raised by plaits at the sides. Its 
_ top is double box-plaited and 
sewed with the skirt to the belt. 
The front-drapery is fitted by 
darts at the top. Buttons and 
simulated button-holes may be 
arranged on the lapping edge of 
the broad front-drapery, and 
bands or pipings may finish the 
edges. The bottom of the skirt 
is trimmed according to the ma- 
terial selected, rich fabrics being 
often left plain. ss 
The drapery upon the other 
skirt falls upon the front in a 
broad tablier, which has no plaits or gathers at the right side, but is 
lifted high at the left side by a triplet of overlapping plaits. The 
back-drapery is deepest where the front-drapery is shortest, having 
only a loose loop folded in it at the left side, while at the right it 
several plaits laid in it. By this means, a point is formed at the 
ack and front. The front-drapery is conformed by darts to the 
shape of the gores, and the back is gathered, both being sewed to 
€ same belt as the skirt. Stitchings or blind hems usually finish 
€ drapery; and the skirt is trimmed high at the left side by ruffles 
i Plaitings, one or more of which are continued about the bottom. 
ur will sometimes be used to trim cloth, velvet and similar materials. 
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FiguRE No. 7.—Laprgs’ STREET COSTUME.—(For Description see Page 196.) 
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FASHIONS FOR GIRLS. 


For girls, the costume in which the body and skirt are complete 
in one garment is more fashionable, more becoming and much more 
convenient, than the toilette divided into separate skirts and waists. 
Several pretty models for such costumes are issued this month. 

Gris’ Costumes.—One of these is sack-like in front, with an 
added skirt-portion shirred to the lower edge of the back to make 
it of uniform depth all around and give it a graceful fullness. A 
plaited sash passes about the body above the shirrings, and ties in 
front in a butterfly bow. The 
sleeves are in coat shape, and 
the neck is completed with a 
yachting collar and a bow at the 
throat. The collar, bow and sash- 
ends, the wrists and the bottom 
of the dress, may be embroidered 
with silks or crewels or braided 
with soutaches. Or, they may 
be trimmed with lace, embroid. 
ery or flat braids or bands. | 

The second costume has a seam 
at the center of the back, which, 
with a dart under the arm and a 
bust dart in each side of the 
front, gives a graceful adjust- 
ment to the body portion. The 
latter extends only a little below 
the hips, and to its lower edge is 
joined a box-plaited kilt-skirt. 
Over the seam of the kilt is 
sewed a little scarf-drapery, that 
is laid up in plaits at the ends 
and sewed under the plait at the 
center of the back. The back of 
the body portion falls in basque 
fashion over the skirt, and may 
be trimmed with buttons and 
> 8 braid or stitching. The front- 
drapery may match the deep col- 
lar about the neck and the fac- 
ings at the wrists of the sleeves. 
The closing is made with buttons 
and button-holes at the center of 
the front. For any one or two 
varieties of goods adapted to 
girls’ wear, this is a most charm- 
ing and becoming model. 

Still another model has jacket 

ortions falling over a Princess- 
_ like front, which closes with 
; | button-holes and buttons about 
“HH two-thirds of its length and is 

: ml lapped and sewed flatly at its 

hems for the remainder. Under- 

arm darts, side-back seams and a 
Hi center seam perform the adjust- 
hh ment. The center seam is dis- 
tt continued a few inches from the 

3 bottom, and below its termina- 
tion the side-backs have an extra 
width allowed between them, 
which is gathered at the top to 
form the back skirt and is sewed 
to a band. Over this skirt fall 
the center-backs, which are each 
gathered in Turkish fashion at 
the end and tipped with a tassel. 
To the ends of the jacket por- 
tions are sewed broad, slanting 
——— = laps, that may be of contrasting 
material. The broad sailor collar 
may be like these laps, and the 
front may be faced between the 
jacket portions to correspond, and the sleeves also in cuff outline. 
The skirt is usually trimmed all the way around with ruffles or plait- 
ings, and ties of the contrasting color are usually fastened under the ° 
upper corners of the coat-laps and knotted in front. 

A costume with a deep cape is a novelty that will be especially 
fashionable this season. The body is like a deep jacket, fitted 
by side-baek seams and a center seam and closed to some distance 
below the waist-line with button-holes and buttons, The edges 
are sloped apart diagonally from the termination of the center 
searh and from the same point (at the center,-of the back, and 
above the cutaway portions 1s stitched a fitted, belt. The skirt is in 
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kilt style, and is visible its full depth only where the jacket is cut 
away. The sleeve is in coat shape, and the cape has a seam at the 
center of the back and deepens from the end of this seam over the 
arms in a rounding outline, but meets only at the throat in front. 
There are four backward-turning plaits in each side, which fit it 
prettily over the shoulders; and this novel method of adjustment is 
very effective and becoming. A narrow band finishes the neck. 
Narrow braids, bands, laces or embroideries trim this costume pret- 
tily. Ribbon ties, fastened under the back plaits and brought to the 
waist-line and knotted in a bow, add to the beauty of the model. 

Girts’ ‘ Morser-Hvupsarp ” 
Dress.—The Mother-Hubbard 
dress is one of the fashions that 
is assuredly popular for girls, and, 
like all fashions that take a strong 
hold on the fancy, it is beginning 
to show more liberty in the way 
of finish and form. The latest 
model has shirrings in yoke style 
at each side of the front and also 
at the center of the back, and 
falls in a long, unbroken fullness 
below these shirrings. Bag 
pockets are sewed on the sides, 
and aruche of lace is about the 
neck. Laces may also be turned 
up from the hem of the skirt and 
the wrists of the sleeves. Little 
puffs are sewed over the arms’- 
eyes, to give a coquettish simi- 
larity to the high shoulders of 
the legendary dame from whom 
this quaint and pleasing fashion 
derives its name. This dress 
and the costumes previously de- 
scribed will afford all the variety 
desired in the wardrobes of girls 
from three to nine years of age. 

Girts’ CLoaks.—Two stylish 
models for outdoor wraps pres- 
ent distinct variations in outline 
and adjustment, and will be 
equaily popular for all kinds of 
cloaking goods, with garnitures 
of fur, braid or whatever decora- 
tion is desired. One of them 
buttons its length in front and is 
fitted by under-arm darts and a 
center seam, the back falling in 
two tabs over an added kilt- 
portion. A cape of medium 
depth is sewed to the neck in 
the same seam with a rolling 
collar. The cape is fitted by 
shoulder darts and a center seam, 
the latter being left open near 
the bottom; and square pocket- 
laps rest upon the sides of the 
cloak. The sleeve is in plain 
coat shape. 

The other cloak is more closely 
fitted and laps in double-breasted 
style in front. The tops of the 
front are turned back in lapels, 
which, instead of flaring apart, 
are closed invisibly. Below this, 
the closing is performed with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. There are 
side-back seams and a center 
seam at the back, and below the 
. waist-line the lower part is added 


kilt. A belt passes over the join- 
ing of the kilt portion, slipping 
under straps at the sides, and is 
fastened in front with a buckle. A double cape-collar is about the 
neck. The belt may be of aligator or seal-skin leather, or it may be 
of plush, velvet or the cloak material, finished plainly or mounted in 
leather. All the edges of the cloak may be stitched or bound. 
Giris’ Coat.—A long, beautifully fitted coat, buttoning its entire 
length in front, and with fitting seams upon the shoulders, under the 
arms and at the center of the back, is one of the models that will 
add variety to the lists of girls’ outdoor toilettes. The fronts 
extend in yointed laps over the back, and the center seam is-left 
open for soine distance from the bottom. ‘“‘ Envelope” pockets rest 


FieurE No. 8.—Lapi&s’ CostuME.—(For Description see Page 196.) 
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upon the sides, and a deep pelerine collar finishes the neck. Ths 
collar, the sleeve-facings and pockets may be of plush, velvet, fur or 
any trimming material, and the opening at the back and the exten 
sions may be ornamented with buttons, pendants or cord. Th: — 
model is adapted to suit goods with linings, and also to all kinds « 
coatings. 


FASHIONS FOR CHILDREN. 


Boys and girls between two and six years of age are attired in 

the same styles. Slight differ- 

; ences of trimming, or distinctions 

in the selection of materials, 

sometimes exist; but there the 
differences end. 

Curtpren’s Costumes.—There 
are three little costumes that are 
adapted to the white goods that 
are worn the year around and 
also to all kinds of seasonable 
woolens and fancy suitings. One 
of them is laid in side-plaits 
from the throat to a little be 
low the waist-line, and then the 
fullness of the plaits is taken up 
in a cluster of cross-shirrings and 
falls out loosely below these to 
form the front skirt. The body 
portion turns back in lapels from 
the plaits and falls in two points 
at the back, and the remainder 
of the skirt portion is in the 
form of a side-plaited kilt. Lace 
or embroidery, braids or bands 
may trim the lapels, the lower 
edges of the body and the 
sleeves and neck. Bows may 
be fastened between the points 
at the back and at the throat, 
but the skirt is most fashionable 
when untrimmed. 

Another costume has a coat- 
like body closed in double 
breasted style to a little below 
the waist-line, then cut across in 
vest shape, and finally having 
side extensions containing pock- 
et-openings cut in them. Be 
neath this portion of the body 
and the side-backs the skirt is in 
the style of a side-plaited kilt, 
and the back is deepened in twe 
wide box-plaits to complete its 
full dimensions. Cuff-facings, and 
a prettily curved and_ pointed, 
deep collar, with stitchings along 
the edges, finish the costume 
jauntly for a boy ; while lace and 
embroideries soften its outlines 
for a girl. 

The third costume is in sailor 
shape. It has a long-waisted 
body-portion falling over a skirt 
that is plain in front and plaited 
at the back. The sleeves have 
natty little cuffs at the wrists, 
and the neck is ornamented with 
a deep sailor collar that descends 
in tapering points upon tle 
fronts. Between the ends of 
the collar, the bosom piece, which 
fastens invisibly at one side, maY 
be ornamented with appropriate 
nautical emblems, such as at 
anchor, s etc. Flannel is the 
preferred goods for such costumes, and braid will trim the edges and 
the belt. 

Cuitpren’s Drawers.—Among the useful and practical ideas de 
veloped this month, one takes the shape of a child’s night-drawer, 
and one is a pattern for day-drawers. The night-drawers are in one 
length from throat to hem in front, and have a seam at the center; 
and the upper part of the back is constructed like a waist, closing 
with button-holes and buttons and having buttons at the lower edge 
for the drawers portions, whichyare gathered! to a band having cor- 
responding button-holes; worked_im it: Long, coat-shaped sleeves 


in the shape of a box-plaited S282. SS = 


re sewed into the arms’-eyes. Cottons and flannels will be made 
p in this way, and needle-work or hand-made edging will finish 


ie edges. 


The day-drawers are for young children from one to three years 
f age, and are admirably planned, having but few seams and being 
raped so that only the trimming reaches below the knee. 
re sewed with a trifle of fullness to bands at the top, and may be 
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uttoned to a waist or pinned to the petticoats. 


Cuitp’s Sartor Cotiar.—Collars, that can be worn with any cos- 
ame and changed more frequently than is perhaps necessary for the 


ntire toilette, are 


uite a convenience; * 


nd no shape is more 
coming or fashion- 
ble for them than the 
‘ailor style, for which 
model is now issued. 
Jain or striped linen, 
hirtings or suit goods 
re appropriate for 
hem, and lace, em-; 
woidery or stitching 
nay finish their 
‘dges. A blouse or 
‘ostume may have 
ieveral such collars. 
Crip’s Cap.—One 
of the jauntiest styles 
of head-gear for little 
ads and lasses is a 
rap that has quite a 
iigh crown and rolls 
ugh in front and less 
yrominently at the 
pack and sides, It is 
made of velvet, plush, 
satin, silk and all 
‘kinds of suit goods; 
and its decoration is 
a large tassel falling 
from the top over one 
side. A model for 
such a cap is one of 
the charming novel- 
ties furnished with 
this month’s fashions, 
and ladies will find 
ho difficulty in con- 
structing these styl- 
ish chapeauc for their 
little ones, 7 
Inrants’ Nicut- 
Wrapper.—Even the 
baby has not been 
forgotten in the dis- 
tribution of la Mode’s 
favors, and an im- 
proved model for a 
night-wrapper that is 
not only comfortable 
but capable of being 
made very pretty 
with slight expense, 
‘8 presented to the 
occupant of the nur- 
sery. It is plain in 
front, closes its len 
with buttons and but- 
ton-holes, and is gath- 
ered to the neck-band 
at the back. The 
edges may be scollop- 
: - button-holed, 
vt they may be fin- 
ished with narrow 


Tuffles or e ings. All materials suitable for infants’ 


adapted to this model. 
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Surah silk is here illustrated. This fabric is growing in popular favor 
and comes in both light and heavy qualities, being therefore adapted 
to all seasons of the year. As here made up, the Surak is used for 
the waist and wrap, and also for the decorations of the skirt, which 
are so arranged that the foundation need only be cut from cambric 
or Silesia. The skirt foundation has a front-gore, a gore at each 
side and a back-breadth. The gores have a flounce of the goods, 
laid in clusters of three plaits Be crossing their lower edges; and 
above it joined breadths of Surah are shirred as illustrated and ex- 
tend from the flounce to the belt. The back-breadth is trimmed with 
box-plaited flounces 
of the Surah, which 
extend nearly to the 
belt. This is a very 
simply made and 
stylish skirt; but, of 
course, may be varied 
to suit individual 
taste. The model to 
the skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist meas- 
ure, and costs ls. or 
25 cents. 

The round waist, 
which is concealed by 
the wrap, has a plain 
back, while its fronts 
are shirred at the 
shoulders and at. the 
belt. The neck is 
completed with a 
sailor collar, and the 
sleeves are finished 
with fancy cuff-fac- 
ings. The model to 
the waist is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight to 
forty-six inches, bust 
measure, and costs 
10d. or 20 cents. 

The wrap is. fitted 
by darts over the 
shoulders and by a 
seam at the center of 
the back. It has long, 
plaited tabs, which 
cross over the bust, 
pass under the arms 
and fasten at the 
back, where they fall 
over the skirt. All 
of the lower and tab 
edges are finished 
with a fancy fringe, 
while a jabot of lace 
passes about the neck 
and along the over- 
lapping edge of the 
portion over the bust. 
If desired, lace may 
be used upon all the 
edges in place of the 
fringe, although the 
latter is very graceful 
and pretty. The wrap 
may be made of satin, 
silk, Stcilienne, cam- 
el’s-hair, cashmere or 
any sult material ap- 
propriate for the pur- 
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Figure No. 9.—Lapres’ CosTtUME.—(For Description see Page 197.) pose. Brocaded goods 
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FigurRE No. 1.—LADIES'’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 186.) 


fisurE No, 1.—(Co 


nsisting of wrap No. 7787, which is again 


illustrated in another fabric and finish on page 204 of this issue; and 
2 No. 7267 and waist No. 7365, both of which are again repre- 
nted on their respective patterns).—A very stylish costume of 


and striped fabrics are 


gowns are very popular for making up into wraps and are more effective than 


plain goods. The model is in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs Is. or 25 cents. 

The hat is of felt, and is simply trimmed with ostrich plumes and 
a facing of the Surah. 


—_>——. 
FigurE No. 2.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Llustration seé Page 187.) 
Ficure No. 2.—(Consisting of jacket No..7756, which may again 
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be seen in another fabric and finish on page 207 of this issue; and 
skirt No. 7772, also represented in another combination of material 
and decorati#h on page 210),—Camel's-hair in two shades is used in 
making up this charming costume. The skirt is of the usual four- 
gored shape and has a perfectly plain back-breadth of the dark 
shade, while its gores are of the light fabric and overlaid nearly to 
the knees with narrow box-plaited ruffles of the same. At the left 
side of the front the drapery consists of two pointed sections of the 
lighter goods, each bordered with a broad band of the darker. At 
the right side the drapery is one long section, falling with a 
diagonal, pointed effect. A band also borders this section, and 
plaits at its back edge slightly drape it. The back-drapery is in the 
new style, which slightly 
gathers the lower edge 
and fastens it to the back- 
breadth, so that a sort of 
puff is formed, and no 
trimming or finish is re- 
quired. The sides are 
prettily draped, and tack- 
ings and tapes, described 
in the label, are used to 
confine thé drapery in 
pretty folds. On silk or 
velvet skirts, fringe or lace 
may be added to the front- 
draperies, and passemen- 
terie ornaments may be 
tacked over the drapings. 
The model to this skirt is 
in nine sizes for ladies 
from twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, and 
costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The jacket is a very 
natty little garment, with 
a diagonally closed front 
that is ‘fitted at each side 
by the usual darts and at 
the back by side-backs 
and a center seam, the 
latter terminating in extra 
widths that are lapped and 
tacked after the manner of 
the laps on a gentleman’s 
coat. All the edges are 
completed by under-fac- 
ings that represent hems, 
and by rows of machine- 
stitching. The sleeves are 
in coat shape and are com- 
ee with fancy cuff- 
acings of the two fabrics. 
A standing collar fin- 
ishes the neck. The 
model is suitable for any 
material made up into 
jackets, and will be pretty 
for jackets of brocade, 
etc., to wear with skirts 
of silk or wool. Passe- 
menterte medallions or 
pendant ornaments, add 
charmingly to the effect- 
iveness of the garment. 
When such garnitures are 
adopted, the closing will 
be invisibly performed. 
The pattern is in thirteen 
sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and 
costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The hat is a small felt shape, trimmed with satin ribbon and 
ostrich plumes. 7 
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Fieurgr No. 3.—LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 187.) 


Fiaure No. 3.—(Consisting of coat No. 7770, which is again 
represented with other decorations upon page 206 of this issue; and 
skirt No. 7771, also illustrated with another style of finish on page 
210).—Velvet and fine camel’s-hair are the two stylishly combined 
fabrics compesing this costume. The coat is like a long basque, 
sharply pointed in front and with a deep coat-tail back, e front 
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has only one bust dart at each side of its center, and the remainds 
of the shaping is ee by under-arm gores and by side anc 
center-back portions. Extra widths, left on the side-back seam 
low down on the skirt, are arranged in plaits turning forward on the: 
outside and may be fastened down under buttons, loops of cord « 
small passementerie ornaments. An ornamental section, shirred « 


/ 
J 


the back edge and plaited at the front end, is set upon the lowe | 
edge of the front and side gores, and a facing of velvet extend: | 
from the shirred end to the lower edge of the coat-tail. The from | 


closes with button-holes and buttons, and at its lower terminatic: 
there is fastened a bow of ribbon. The sleeves are in coat shape 
and have caps of velvet at their tops and simulated cuffs of th 
same at their wrists, but- 
tons being set along the 
overlapping edge of the 
cuff for a final finish. A 


tends from the bust ahoa 
the neck, the latter bein; 
also completed by a stand 
ing collar of the same. 4 
vest-facing of velvet may 
be added, if desired. Tk 
model to this coat may tx 
used for any matenal 
made up into coats to te 
worn as basques. Itisn 
thirteen sizes for ladies 
from twenty-eight 
forty-six inches, bus 
measure; and its price & 
ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 

The skirt is of the usual 
shape, and its gores and 
back-breadth are made of 
velvet and trimmed at the 
foot with a plaiting of 
the wool goods. Plaited 
panels of the latter are 
arranged over the gores 
and fall nearly to the bot- 
tom of the skirt. A back- 
drapery, consisting of 5 
short length of the goods 
is gathered at the top and 
bottom and fastened over 
the back-breadth in a puff 
Long scarfs of the goods 
are then laid in plaits, fast- 
ened over the tops of the 
gores, curved downward 
and backward, and then 
crossed and fastened under 
the puff so as to fall in 
short ends. Only hems are 

| used to finish the drapery 
S edges. The model to the 
skirt is in nine sizes for 
ladies from twenty to thir- 
ty-six inches, waist mea: 
ure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 3 
cents. 

The felt hat is trimmed 
with velvet and plumes. 
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FIGURE No. 4.—LADIES’ 
COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 188) 


= . 


= 
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sisting of costume No. 


7796, which is also rep | 


resented in a slightly different combination of fabrics on page 1% 
of this issue of the Demgator).—The engraving represents a very 
stylish costume of mixed wool goods and velvet. The over-dress 5 
in polonaise style, with an attached front-drapery, and is neath 
fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm dart at each side of the 
front, and by side-back dart-seams and a center seam, the latter ter- 
minating in an extra fullness that is fastened underneath in a trip!’ 


lapel collar of velvet «-— 


Fieure No. 4.—(Con-— 


i 
. 


i 


box-plait. Both the added front-drapery and the polonaise back- | 


drapery are 
in a point a little to one side of its respective center. 


The drapery 
is raised quite high at.each side, but)is high 


er at the left than at the 


right, the front-drapery being joined in adiagonal outline, as will be 


trhaey differently at the sides, which causes each to fal! | 
i 
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seen by referring to the engraving. The sleeves are in coat shape 
and have deep mousquetaire cuffs of velvet; while a broad collar of 
velvet, extending to the shoulders and surmounted by a standing 
eollar of the same lined with the goods and turned back at the cor- 
ners, is fastened about the military collar sewed to the polonaise. 
Th-e draperies may be hemmed or under-faced to simulate hems, and 
im -some instances will be trimmed with fringe, lace, bands, folds or 
pa=ssementerie. 

“The skirt is of the usual shape, and is trimmed at the foot with a 
nacrrow flounce of the goods shirred to form a tiny standing ruffle, 
two narrow puffs and the narrow flounce mentioned. It may be 
msde up plain, if preferred; or any other style of trimming more to 
the taste of the wearer 
mm =y be used in place of 
tl» e one represented. The 
sk—irt may be made of plain 
or striped velvet, silk, satin 
or suit goods of any de- 

Sc ription. 

he model to the cos- 
tiz me is in thirteen sizes 
fc+r ladies from twenty- 
eX ght to forty-six inches, 
bast measure, and costs 
1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 

The hatis of fancy straw, 
acrnd is trimmed with two 
@ strich plumes laid about 
t-Ene crown. 


——__ > —- -— 


“EF icure No. 5.—LADIES’ 
OOSTU ME. 
For Illustration see Page 189.) 


Fieure No. 5.—(Con- 
= ~ sisting of basque No. 7773, 
“= again seen with other dec- 
orations on page 207 of 
this issue; skirt No. 7267, 
plainly represented on the 
label of its pattern; and 
over-skirt No. 7774, simi- 
larly illustrated on page 
209).—The costume here. 
represented is made up in 
cloth and is neatly com- 
pleted with machine- 
stitching. The models 
used in cutting it are es- 
pecially suited to cloth- 
like fabrics, but may be 
employed for other goods, 
in which event a decora- 
tion may be added to the 
skirt and also in many in- 
stances to the over-skirt. 
The basque is very jaunty, 
displaying a cutaway ef- 
fect below the closing at 
the center of the front and 
also at the end of the cen- 
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sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and 
costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The over-skirt is of a style much in vogue, and is completed at its 
edges with machine-stitching, after being hemmed or under-faced. 
It is draped by plaits so as to fall im a point at both the back and 
front, each point being at one side of the center—the front-drapery 
falling at the right side and the back at the left. The means em- 
ployed to produce a stylish fullness at the back without bringing it 
all to the belt, are very commendable ; a bournous fold being made at 
the center before the top is gathered, and allowed to fall in with the 
remainder of the drapery. The model to the over-skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from twenty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, 
and cost ls. or 25 cents. 

The felt hat is trimmed 
with satin and ostrich-tips. 


—_——__—_____—. 


FiagurRE No. 6.—LADIES'’ 
STREET TOILETTE. 
(For Illustration see Page 190.) 


Ficure No. 6.—(Con- 
sisting of costume No. 
7722, which may be again 
seen on its pattern; and 
wrap No. 7750, again illus- 
trated in a similar fabric 
and finish on page 202 of 
this issue of the DreLinga- 
TOR).—This engraving is 
intended to represent the 
stylish effect of the long 
wrap seen upon the figure, 
but is worn over a cos- 
tume cut in Princess style 
with an added front-drap- 
ery and a polonaise back 
which forms a back-drap- 
ery. It is fitted in the 
usual manner and may 
be trimmed with lace or 
fringe, but is here made 
up perfectly plain—no 
foot-trimming, even, being 
used. The model to this 
costume is in thirteen sizes 
for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, 
——— bust measure, and costs 

ANT 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 

| , The wrap is composed 
MN of mixed cloth and is 
NN trimmed with satin pip- 
ings and facings, and a 
large satin sash, which is 
fastened over the back be- 
low the waist. The back 
is cut with a sleeve ex- 
tension, a part of which 
extends over the front 
and is fastened to it to 
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= == ewe Sf 3 ¥FiN gilt = ; 3 i produce a_ visite-sleeve 
ter-back seam. It is fitted = mae : i f Maly} ee hee = effect. These pieces are 


by the.usual bust and un- 
der-arm darts, and has i 
shapely backs and side- —— hl ff) 
backs. Bretelles com- . === ee? reat “1 
mence at the termination = ——— SS 
of the closing and pass up 
the fronts and around the 


dressy effect in a most 
simple manner. A mili- 
tary collar completes the neck, and the fronts close with button- 
holes and buttons. The bretelles are covered with rows of stitch- 
ing, and several rows of the same appear upon the basque edges. 
A cuff is simulated with machine-stitching and buttons. Although 
extremely plain in design, this finish is effective and stylish. The 
model to the basque is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
The skirt has a front-gore, a gore at each side and a plain back- 
breadth. It is finished at the bottom in the usual manner, and is 
then decorated with rows of machine-stitching. A ruching, a 
tiny plaiting or a kilt-plaiting may be used in place of the stitching, 
jf a dressier finish be desired. The model to the skirt is in nine 
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fitted to the shoulders by 
shirring, and are faced and 
piped with satin. There 
is a seam at the center of 
the back, and the front 
closes its full length with 
button-holes and buttons, 
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neck, producing a very FiguRE No. 11.-—-Lapres’ OosTuME.—(For Description see Page 197.) There are patch pockets 


with satin-piped laps upon 
the sides of the front, and 
a satin frill, made bias and double, completes the neck. Short open- 
ings are made in the backs just. below the waist-line and are bound 
with satin, after which the ends of the sash mentioned are slipped 
through them and tacked, and then the other ends are fringed out 
slightly and tied in a large bow. The button-holes are generally 
bound in preference to being worked, as the large buttons fashion- 
able for such wraps necessitate button-holes of proportionate size. 
Worked button-holes are, however, ne fashionable. The model 
to the wrap is suitable for any fabric made up into such garments, 
and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents;-~It is in ten sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six_inches,,bust_ measure. 
The hat is a felt in poke shape, and is trimmed with ostrich tips. 
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FiegvrE No. 71.—LADIES’ STREET COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 191.) 


Fiaure No. 7.—(Consisting of costume No. 7761, again repre- 
sented in a different material, with a different finish, upon this page). 
—Mixed suiting of a dark green color is the material employed in 
developing this model, satin of a darker shade of green and metal 
huttons of neat design being the only decorations. The skirt 
is of walking length, and comprises in its formation a front- 
gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. The gores are fitted 
smoothly over the hips by darts, the fullness of the back-breadth 
being retained in position by shirr-strings inserted in a casing 
arranged midway between the bottom and top. There are three 
draperies employed in decorating the gores, and they are arranged 
in the following manner: Three upward-turning plaits are fastened 
in the right drapery, and its front edge is sewed flatly to the front edge 
of the larger left-drapery to within a short distance of the bottom, 
where they flare apart in V shape. Two upward-turning plaits are 


laid in the smaller left-drapery, and, while its back edge is sewed 


flatly to position on 
the back edge of the 
corresponding larger 
drapery, the plaited : 
portion of the front 
edge is inserted in an 
opening in the under 
left-drapery and sew- 
ed flatly to position. 
Below the plaits its 
front edge falls free, 
sloping backward in 
the same outline as 
the under drapery. 
The back-drapery . 
comprises two sec- 
tions of the material 
joined by a seam 
through the center. 
The lower edge is 
sewed in curving out- 
line to the back- 
breadth a short dis- 
tance from the bot- 
tom, and plaits are 
arranged in such a 
manner as to present 
a very elaborate effect 
in the final disposal 
of the drapery. The 
foot of the skirt is 
trimmed with a wide 
box-plaiting of the 
material, stitched on 
through the middle 
under a narrow 
knife-plaited ruching 
of satin. The decora- 
tions are completed 
by facing the exposed 
portions of the skirt 
and the revers formed 
at the left side of the 
back-drapery with 
satin, piping the 
edges with the same, 


arranging six buttons on the overlapping portion of the larger left- 


front drapery, and tacking loops and ends of satin just below the left 
row of buttons. The arrangement of the buttons and the satin bow 
will be at once understood by referring to the engraving. 

The basque is fitted by two bust darts in each side of the front, 
under-arm and side-back gores, and a curving seam down the center 
of the back, which terminates a short distance below the waist-line. 
The back descends a short distance below the remainder of the 
basque, extra widths allowed at the termination of the center seam, 
and also at the side-back seams, being arranged in plaits under- 
neath, producing a bouffant effect. The left front is faced all the 
way down, and the right front to the bust, closing thus far in single- 
breasted style. Below this, an added gore of the material, attached 
to the right front, allows the remainder to be closed in double- 
breasted style to within a few inches of the bottom, where the edges 
flare apart in V shape. A neat pocket, with a satin-faced lap, is 
attached at each side; while the coat-shaped sleeve is finished with 
a jaunty, satin-piped cuff of the material, underneath which is a 
shirred-and-ruffled section of satin. A narrow, standing collar, 
neatly piped with satin, completes the neck; a shirred-and-ruffled 


Lapies’ COSTUME. . 
(For Description see Page 198.) 


handsome bow-knot. A ved; 


THE DELINEATOR. 
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section of the satin, applied at the upper termination of the double 
breasted clcsing, finishing the decoration in a tasteful manner. 

The cape consists of two sections, the upper one of which over- 
laps the lower and is sewed invisibly to it in such a manner that 
both appear to extend to the neck. The fitting is accomplishe! 
solely by shoulder darts) A handsome collar, covered with s 
shirred-and-ruffled section of satin, completes the neck, satin string: 
being attached underneath the collar at the throat and tied in 1 
bow-knot. 

The model may be developed in any combination of fabrics suitable 
for the occasion when the costume is to be worn, and the trimming 
may be selected to suit the taste of the wearer. It makes a very 
stylish travelling suit for a bride. Fringe, lace, or passementerie in 
any handsome design has a pretty effect on the edges of the front- 
drapery, but the itures of the back will be limited to th: 
contrast provided for by the mode of construction. Just now, the 
fancy is to develop the contrast by a difference in texture only. Th+ . 
pattern to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-_ 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents 

The hat is of satin. 
trimmed with ostrich- 
feathers and beads 

——_——_—____. 


FieurzE No. 8.—LA- 

DIES’ COSTUME 
(For Illustration see Page 

192.) 

FieurE No. &— 
(Consisting of cos-— 
tume No. 7757, again 
illustrated in a dif- 
ferent material upon 
page 199 of this 
issue).—N ovel in 
appearance and sim- 
plicity of construe- 
tion characterize this 
handsome __costunie, 
which is here illus- 
trated as composed | 
of suit goods of s 
seal-brown shade, 
with the same and 
satin of a still darker 
tint of bro and 
handsome metal but- 
tons, for the decora- 
tive accessories. The 
skirt is of walking 
length, and unites 3 
front-gore, a gore for | 
each side and a back- 
breadth in its con- 
struction. The gores 
are fitted smoothly 
at the top by darts, 
while the fullness of 
the breadth is sus- 
tained in position by 
means of shirr-strings 

assed through a cas- 
ing midway between 
the top and bottom. 
There is but one drapery used upon the skirt—that over the back- 
breadth—and its arrangement, A Nae h simple, is elegant. Two up 
ward-turning plaits are arranged i the right edge of the drapery, 
which is placed over the breadth with the right edge sewing in with 
the right side-back seam, while the lower edge is arranged in a revers 
and tacked to pone at the back edge of the right side-gore. The 
left edge of the drapery is arranged obliquely over the breadth 
and tacked to position, a ribbon being fastened at the tacking and 
another at a perforation in the left side-gore, the two being tied in 8 
laiting of the material, ornamented 
with a band of the satin applied a short distance from the lower 
edge, aes the exposed portions of the skirt, giving the appearance 
of a kilt. “ 

The basque is one of the novelties of the season, and differs iz 
construction from any of its predecessors. It is fitted by two bust 
darts in each side of the front, side-backs reaching to the arms’-eye: 
and a curving seam down the center of the back. A simulated vest 
is attached just back of the dart seam, and closes all the way down 
in single-breasted style with button-holesyand buttons; while a lapel 
portion, comprising ‘both collar arid lapel; ig “joitied to the front edze 


FASHIONS FOR 
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2: of the front and rolled back, producing the desired coat effect. The 
‘i Font descends in slanting outline two-thirds of the length of the 
Ne <gkirt, while the lower edges of the back and side-back are cut off in 
‘tx,g continuation of this outline. A quaintly shaped pocket of the 
ty gatin, with its lower front edge turned back for a revers and faced 
vz swith the material, is applied at the side. The sleeve is in coat shape, 
~: »fnished with a narrow band of satin and two buttons applied to 
:z; simulate a cuff, a ruching of lace also being inserted in the wrist 
edge. The narrow, standing collar is made from the satin, as is also 
vs the vest, and is finished with’a ruching of lace. The decorations 
'+y are completed by piping all the edges of the garment with satin. 
-: . Such a costume as this is suitable for any material or combination 
..>,of materials in vogue, and affords ample scope for the taste and inge- 
<> nity of the maker in designing and applying neat and tasteful trim- 


“ae 


|.-ming. The skirt may contrast with the remainder of the costume, 
4: and if velvet, silk, plush, moiré, satin or any similar material be em- 
s+» ployed in its construction, it will frequently be finished without any 
....ttimming whatever. Such garments are usually lined. The pattern 
.. to the costume is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to 

-,. forty-six inches, bust 
~~. measure, and costs 1a. 


:.. $d. or 30 cents. 
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Ted FIGURE N 0. 9.—LA-— S 
“.. DIES’ COSTUME. 

, Illustration see 
Foz (For 198.) Page 


-. Ficore No. 9.— 
ad (Consisting of cos- 
—™ tume No. 7778, which 
~"" is represented as Gif- 
“~ ferently trimmed on 
~~ * this page).—This cos- 
* tume is made of fine 
" camels-hair and 
=> Surah,in a fashionable 
~ shade of green, and 
~ jsin one of our latest 
“and most approved 
-- styles. The Jersey 
* effect is produced in 
~- the body portion, 
~” which is cut separate 
-- from the skirt and 
' afterward joined. 
| The fronts are fitted 
by two bust darts and 
“ anunder-arm dart at - 
- each side, and the 
‘: back is shaped by 
side-backs and a cen- 
ter seam and is some- 
what shorter than the 
fronts. The skirt con- 
sists of the usual sec- 
tions, and the gores 
are attached to the 
. fronts, and the 
_ breadth to the back 
' and side-backs, be- 
. fore the under-arm 
seams are closed. 
Two pointed draper- 
es, of unequal size and lapping at the center, are sewed to the fronts 
just above the skirt seam, and are cut from Surah and trimmed with 
plaited lace. The back-breadth is covered with three kilt-plaitings of 
Surah, and a narrow sash of the latter is sewed in with the under- 
arm seams and tied over the back at the top of the upper flounce. 
. The sleeves are long and close, and are finished with pointed cuffs of 
y the Surah underlaid with lace. The neck is completed with a mili- 
tary collar of the goods and a cravat of lace, and the fronts close 
on the neck downward to the draperies with button-holes and 
uttons. 
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Front View. 


This costume may be all of one material, with any decoration that 


mnay please the taste of the wearer. To economize in material, as 


well as to make the costume lighter, gathered ounces may be sub- 


stituted for the plaited ones. A broad ribbon sash is also very hand- 
some in place of the Surah sash. When two materials are made up, 
the skirt may be of the richer and finished without trimming or 
With a very narrow decoration. The model to the costume is in thir- 
teen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust meas- 
ure, and costs ls. 6d. or 35 cents. It is suitable for any fabric made up 
into such costumes, and is graceful, stylish and generally satisfactory. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 199.) 
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FicgurRE No. 10.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 194.) 


Fiaurs No. 10.—(Consisting of skirt No. 7753, which may also 
be seen in another combination of fabric and decoration on page 209 
of this issue; and basque No. 7754, which is also represented in 
plain material on page 207).—The costume illustrated is made up of 
brocaded goods in combination with plain satin, which latter is used 
for decorative purposes. Any other materials preferred may be 
developed after the same models, which are appropriate for any suit- 
ings of silk and wool textures. The skirt is of the usual shape, with 
a gore at the center of the front, one at each side and a back-breadth. 
The bottom of the skirt is cut in points that are underlaid with a 
narrow plaiting of satin—a decoration which is a very convenient 
method of freshening up a skirt soiled about the lower edge, as well 
as @ pretty one for finishing new skirts. Any other style preferred, 
however, may be used in completing it. The drapery of the front 
consists of a deep, prettily curved section covering the left side and 
part of the right, while a second smaller section covers the upper 
portion of the right 
side-gore and _ is 
formed of the satin. 
A long breadth of 
the goods forms the 
back-drapery, and is 
plaited at its lower 
edge, turned up on 
the outside and 
caught to position 
at the left side, as 
seen in the picture. 
The reversed portion 
is faced with satin, 
and a bow of ribbon 
is fastened over the 
seam at the left side, 
just above the tack- 
ing of the back-drap- 
ery. A bow may be 
added to the opposite 
side, if desired. The 
combination —_repre- 
sented may be rec- 
versed, or it may be 
composed of any 
other fabrics, colors 
or designs that strike 
the fancy of the lady 
who is to wear the 
costume. The model 
to the skirt is in nine 
sizes for ladies from 
twenty to thirty-six 
inches, waist measure, 
and costs Is. 3d. or 
30 cents. 

The basque is a very 
jaunty affair, cut in 
postillion style and 
neatly fitted in the 
usual manner with 
darts, side-backs and 
center-backs, The 
side-backs are both 

in one piece, the ex- 
tension between them forming a skirt which is laid in backward- 
turning plaits. The backs extend in long tab-ends that are lined 
with silk and tied in a double bow-knot at the top of the plaits. 
The sleeve has an opening in front of the outside seam, and this 
opening and the lower edge are bordered with a band of satin 
blind-stitched to position. A standing collar encircles the neck, and 
the front closes with button-holes and buttons. The model to the 
basque is very pretty for cloth, flannel, silk or suiting of any descrip- 
tion. It is in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty-eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, and costs Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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FiaurE No. 11.—LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 195.) 


Ficure No. 11.—(Consisting of polonaise No. 7777, which is again 
shown in another combination of fabrics and without trimming on 
page 201 of this issue; and skirt No. 7267, which is also represented 
as perfectly plain upon the label of its pattern).— As the polonaise is 
still dear to many feminine hearts—probably from its becomingness 
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to the figures encasing the said hearts—new designs for such a 
arment are issued nearly every month. The one seen upon the 
Aigiire is particularly pretty and permits a very stylish combina- 
tion of two fabrics, velvet and suit goods being used in this instance. 
The fronts are cut in double-breasted style from the neck downward 
to about the length of an ordinary basque, below which the edges 
meet in a center seam that is discontinued a short distance from the 
bottom to produce a double-pointed effect. A bias scarf of velvet 
crosses the fronts at the lower edge of the double-breasted portion, 
and, like the skirts of the front, is laid in upward-turning folds. 
The fronts are each fitted by two bust darts and an under-arm dart, 
and close with button-holes and velvet buttons. The back is all in 
one piece and is fitted by side-back dart seams, and also by a center 
seam, which terminates in an extra fullness that is laid underneath 
in a large plait. Under-tapes, with plaits turning upward at the 
sides, are used in draping the skirt of the back, which falls in a 
pretty, square-cornered outline. All the lower edges are bordered 
with a broad band of velvet, and deep bands of the same simulate 
stylish cuffs about the wrists. The neck is completed with a 
military collar, which 
may be of velvet if 
preferred. Some- 
times one or both 
front-draperies will 
be decorated with 
fringe or lace, and 
in some cases, where 
no combination of 
fabrics appears, the 
addition will be ad- 
visable. The model 
to the polonaise is 
in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure, 
and costs ls. 3d. or 
30 cents. | 
The skirt consists 
of a front-gore, a gore 
at each side, and a 
plain back-breadth: 
The material here 
used for it is satin 
harmonizing with the 
tint of the polonaise, 
and the decoration 
consists of a tiny 
plaiting of the same 
at the foot of the 
skirt, below a wider 
plaiting of the satin 
set on to form a puff 
and standing frill. 
A narrower or wider 
trimming may _ be 
used, if desired. When 
rich materials are em- 
ployed for the skirt, 
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below the waist-line. A reference to the engravings will show that 
the basque closes in single-breasted style from the throat to the bust, 
and below that in double-breasted fashion, this effective arrangement 
being brought about in the following manner: The front edge of tke 
left front is faced all the way down; while to the corresponding edge 
of the right front a narrow, curved section of the goods is joined 
below the bust, the addition of this piece producing the double 
breastedieffect. The fronts, with the under-arm and side-back gore, 
extend the ordinary distance below the waist-line, a jaunty V-effect 
being obtained by the cutaway arrangement at the lower part of 
the front below the closing. The back is somewhat longer t the 
remainder of the basque; and at the termination of the center 
seam, and also at the side-back seam, are left extra widths that are 
arranged in plaits underneath, producing the desired full effect. 
Upon each hip is a jaunty pocket, the upper part of which is turned 
over for a lap and faced with satin. The sleeve is in close coat 
shape, and is piped with satin at the wrist. A simulated cuff of th- 
material, lined with satin and shaped in gauntlet style, is arranged 
a short distance from the hand, and below it is a shirred section of 
satin forming a ruf- 
fle at the wrist. A 
jaunty standing co!- 
lar, neatly piped with 
satin, completes the 
neck. The decors 
tions are finished 
by arranging a shirr- 
ed-and-ruffied section 
of satin across the 
upper edge of the 
double-breasted por- 
tion, and piping the 
edges of the ket 
and ell the penal 
edges of the basque 
with the same. 

The adjustable cap 
is one of the mox 
noticeable portions of 
the costume. It has 
the appearance oi 
being double, this 
effect being produced 
by sewing the lower 
portion to the lining 
of the upper aoout 
half-way from the 
bottom, materially 
simplifying the fit- 
ting, which is ac- 
complished by meaas 
of four darts upon 
each shoulder. 
neck edge is finished 
with a broad, rolling 
collar, which is cov- 
ered with an _ elabor- 
ately shirred ruffle of 
satin to conform to 
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they are frequently 7796 the finish adopted for 
made up plain or with 7796 the sleeves. Satin 
only sufficient trim- Front View. Back View. strings are attached 
ming to form a finish. ‘  Laprgs’ CosTuME, WITH ADJUSTABLE SHOULDER-COLLAR. at the throat and tied 


The model to the | 
skirt is in nine sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty to thirty-six inches, waist measure, and costs ls, or 25 cents. 
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| LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 196.) 


No. 7761.—(Also illustrated in a different material and with 
slightly different decorations at Ladies' figure No. 7 on page 191 of 
this issue).—Novelty in the arrangement of its handsome draperies, 
grace and elegance in outline, and simple but effective ornamenta- 
tion, are the characteristic features of this-costume and combine to 
make it one of the leading modes of the season. Mixed suiting of 
one of the new shades of blue is the material used in the pre- 
sent instance in developing the model, satin of a darker shade and 
handsome metal buttons constituting the decorations. The body of 
the costume is noticeable for the peculiar but effective manner of its 
adjustment. It is fitted by two bust darts in each side of the front, 
under-arm gores, side-backs reaching to the arms’-eyes, and a curving 
seam down the center of the back, which terminates a short distance 


(For Description sce Page 199.) 


in a handsome bow- 
knot when the gar- 
ment is adjusted. 
The skirt is short and round, and comprises in its formation 3 
front-gore, a gore for each side and a back-breadth. Its front and 
sides are fitted smoothly by darts, while the back-breadth, after 
having the usual shirr-etrings inserted in the casing midway be- 
tween the bottom and top, is gathered to reduce it to the proper 
dimensions. The placket-opening, to allow the proper arrangement 
of the back-drapery, is finished at the right side. The Proutedrancs 
comprises three sections, which are arranged as follows : The broadest 
one has three upturning plaits folded diagonally across it, and its 
back edge is sewed in with the right side-Lack seam. e front 
edge of this drapery joins the front edge of the longer left-side 
Crapery in a flat seam nearly to the bottom, and then the two flare 
apart in V outline. The lower or smaller left-side drapery is turned 
in at the top and then has two upturning plaits folded in it just 
below the upper edge. A lengthwise opening is cut in the deeper 
left-side drapery rear the bottom and a few inches back of its join- 
ing with the right drapery, and into this opening the shorter left-side 
drapery is slipped and sewed ag far as the bottom of the lowest 
plait, falling free below this snd flaring (backward in the same 
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mutline as the longer drapery underlying it. The back edges of the 
wo left-side draperies are inserted in the left side-back seam, and 
he skirt is now ready for the addition of the back-drapery. The 
atter consists of two breadths of the material joined together 
n a seam and arranged as follows; A portion of the top of 
ach breadth is folded and sewed in bournous style, which is 
ecomplished with as much simplicity, and in much the same man- 
ter, a3 a piece of cloth is sewed to form a bag. Two plaits turning 
lownward are folded in the right edge of ‘ts back-drapery, and 
wo full clusters of upward-turning plaits are arranged at the center 
eam, one cluster being near the top and the other a few inches 
velow. A triangular opening, commencing at the bottom and nar- 
‘owing as it extends upward, is made near the left edge, and the 
space outside of this opening is turned back in a revers and at the 
op of it are clustered three upturning plaits. Some distance above 
this, two plaits are folded one upon the other a few inches back of 
the edge. Between the two clusters, and below the lower one, the 
2dge of the drapery is turned back and tacked to position. When 
the drapery is placed over the back of the skirt, the edge of each 
under-plait is tacked : 
to the adjoining front- 
irapery, thus perma- 
aently arranging the 
fuliness in revers and 
yascades with charm- 
ing effect. The lower 
2dge of the back- 
drapery is turned up 
and joined to the skirt 
in acurving outline, 
and the top is sewed 
fatly to position afew 
inches below the belt. 
Three narrow knife- 
plaitings of the mate- 
rial finish the bottom 
of the skirt, the dec- 
orations being com- 
pleted by piping all 
the edges of the 
drapery with satin, 
facing the exposed 
portions of the skirt 
‘with the same and 
arranging loops and 
ends of satin and 
Metal buttons upon 
the front in the man- 
ner illustrated. 

All kinds of sea- 
sonable fabrics, from 
the plainest to the asa a 
nchest, may be made mene wid 
up in this way, and eet | | | 
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the decorations varied Ball | 
to suit the taste of Seg | 1 | i. 
the wearer. A single 7, | { { 
deep letting may et ena 
tm the skirt, or 
two or three narrow 
Tufles may be util- 
led. The contrast _ 
may be more strik- 
ingly developed than 
mm the present in- 
stance, if . desired. 
or example: One or both cape sections, the small left-side 
drapery and the entire skirt trimming may be of different material 
from the remainder. . 

_ We have pattern No. 7761 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Sixteen yards and five- 
eighths of material, twenty-two inches wide, are needed in making 
the costume for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches 
wide be used, seven yards and five-eighths will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustrations see Page 197.) 

No. 7778,—(Also illustrated in different material and with differ- 
ent decorations at Ladies’ figure No. 9 on page 193).—Costumes of 
this style are destined to be very popular for all kinds of material in 
Yogue this season, as the model is conveniently and gracefully shaped 
‘none garment and is very becoming in its method of adjustment. 


\ 


LADIES’ COSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 200.) 
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The fsont has a long Princess or Jersey body, fitted by two bust darta 
and an under-arm dart in each side and closed with button-holes 
and buttons. The back is of the same depth and is fitted by side- 
backs and a center seam, all three of which are carefully curved to 
meet the requirements of the figure. The skirt is sewed to the bot- 
tom of the body portion, and consists of front and side gores and a 
back-breadth, the gores being smooth at the top, while the breadth is 
gathered. Three, deep, side-plaited flounces are sewed upon the 
skirt of the back, entirely covering it: The flounces are graduated 
slightly narrower toward the top, and the upper one is turned in 
and sewed on to form its own heading. The ends of the plaitings 
are sewed in with the seams of the back-breadth and side-gores, 
and in the same seams are included the plaited ends of tablier- 
draperies, which overhang the front and side gores. These draperies 
are sewed just above the seam joining the skirt and body, and fall 
in a deep point at eacu side, the right one being the deeper. Their 
front edges ars reduced to quite a narrow width by upturning plaits 
and are crossed in shawl shape upon the front, the right one Bae 
upon the outside and having a long-looped bow of ribbon fastened 
over the termination. 
The front-draperies 
are bordered with 
fringe, and the front 
and sides of the skirt 
are trimmed with 
three narrow plait- 
ings of the material, 
which is camel’s-hair. 
Above the plaitings 
is a broad band of 
satin, and at’ the 
wrists of. the coat- 
par ise sleeves are 
cuff-facings of satin. 
Three -buttons, ar- 
ranged ina line be- 
tween the diagonal 
edges of the cuffs, im- 
part additional dress- 
iness, A_ standing 
collar completes the 
neck. 

Flannel and all sorts 
of Cheviot and Ox- 
ford suitings worn 
by ladies, as well as 
various other styles 
of dress goods, will 
be made up in this 
way; and the trim- 
ming will be border 
stripes, contrasting 
bands, fringe, lace or 
any decoration adapt- 
ed to the texture of 
the goods selected. 
Ladies with graceful 
figures will admire 
this dress very much, 
because it is long- 
waisted and plain; 
and those to whom 
much drapery or full- 
ness about the hips 
is not becoming, will 
find it especially | 
adapted to their style, as it does not add to the apparent size. 

e have pattern No. 7778 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Of material 
twenty-two inches wide, thirteen yards and seven-eighths are 
needed in making the costume for a lady of medium size. If 

oods forty-eight inches wide be used, then six yards and three- 
ourths will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ COSTUME, WITH ADJ USTABLE SHOULDER-COLLAR. 
(For Iustrations see Page 198.) : 


No. 7796.—(Also illustrated in a different combination of mate- 
rials, and with trimming upon the bottom of the skirt, at Ladies’ 
figure No. 4 on page 188).—One of the most distinguished-looking of 
the elegant costumes included in the month’s issue is pictured in| 
these engravings. The skirt is perfectly plain and is planned with 
the utmost elegance. It is composed of a front-gore, a gore for each 
side and a back-breadth. The placket-opening is made at the center 
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of the breadth, and the fullness at each side of it isregulated by gath- 
ers, the gores being fitted by darts. 

The over-dress is in polonaise style, and is superbly fitted. The 
body portion of the front extends some distance below the hips, and 
has two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side. Buttons and 
button-holes are used in closing it, and to its lower part is obliquely 
joined a pointed or half-handkerchief drapery, which is folded up 
in one plait over the joining seam and in three plaits below. Of 
course, the back edges of the drapery are very short, extending but 
a little below the plaits. The back: has side-back dart seams com- 
mencing at the arms’-eyes and a center seam that terminates a short 
distance below the waist-line, the fullness at its extremity being 
folded underneath in a triple box-plait. The left side of the back- 
drapery is laid in several plaits, and the bottom is rounded off toward 
the right side, bringing this corner to the center, where it falls in a 
point. The right side falls plainly, but for a single, loose loop or fold 
tacked just at the top of the plaits in the front. All the edges of 
the drapery are finished plainly, and the upper plait in the front is 
tacked to the body portion at intervals to keep it in position, A 
standing collar fin- 
ishes the neck, and a 
ee mousquetatre 
cuff completes the 
close coat-sleeve. An 
elastic strap is made 
use of in regulating 
the closeness of the 
drapery. 

he shoulder collar 
is only a few degrees 
removed from a 
shoulder cape. It is 
smaller and is all in 
one piece, the ends 

being turned under 
for hems. The out- 
line is rounding, and 
the neck edge ¢: 
sewed to a standing 
collar, that is lined 
and turned over at the 
corners in Piccadilly 
style. This shoulder 
collar is a very styl- 
ish accessory. 
Velvet is the ma- 
terial used for the 
skirt of this costume, 
and for the cuff-fac- 
ings and collars, and 
dress goods are em- 
ployed for the polo- 
naise; and = similar 
combinations will be 
reproduced in many 
instances. Plush, 
satin, moiré and other 
rich goods, and heavy 
firm woolens will 


ee, 


Suit goods of a dark shade were chosen to represent the model 
the present instance, satin pipings and handsome steel buttons being}. 
the only decorations employed. The skirt is of short walking lenzt 
and is of the usual four-gored style—that is, it comprises a front-gcr, 
a gore for each side and a back-breadth in its formation Th 
sarees pal is the only one applied to the skirt, and it is arrange 
in the following manner: All the seams of the skirt are sewed, «- 
eepune that joining the right side-back to the breadth, which isl]. 
open half-way to the bottom. Two upward-turning plaits mJ. 
arranged in the right edge of the drapery, which is placed over th}. 
breadth with their side edges together, after which the right side-bak 
seam is closed, the right edge of the drapery sewing in with it Th 
loose edge of the drapery is turned back for a revers and tacked tp} 
the back edge of the right side-gore. The left ie in eet | 
this disposition of the right and lower edges, alls obliquely acrox 
the breadth, and is tacked once to it just below the casing throcgh | 
which the usual shirr-strings are run. A band of ribbon is attached | 
over this tacking, and another at a perforation in the left side-gere, 
the two being tied in a large, handsome bow-knot at the left sé 
iaterial By ae wh 
the expo ions 
gives the skirt th}. 
appearance of bei 
in Prilt style, boa | 
its foundation is plz | 
and permits of aj } 
other method of de- 
oration. } 
The basque is cre § 
of the noveltiea 4] 
the season, and sj 
unique in appearance 
and very neat ar | 
handsome in oi 
ment. The frect 
edges of the frovt } 
do not meet ki} 
have vest portion 
attached undernest. 
which close to with . 
a short distance cf : 
the bottom with tut : 
ton-holes and but- | 
tons, flaring apart be 
low that in V shape. | 
It is fitted bya lus . 
dart in each sideo 
the front, side-bab 
reaching to the am- — 
eyes, and a cum; — 
seam down the cente? 
of the back. A le: 
extension is allows! 
upon the front, de 
side edges of whic 
descend in slantn: , 
outline. The lower | 
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“FA edges of the back an ; 
also be used for the 7751 side-backs are slightlr 
skirt; and soft, yield- curved so as to accord 
ing textures for the Back View. with the front exte= . 
polonaise. The en- LapDiEs’ SHORT, PRINCESS DRESS. sions, and hat an 
boteve, beak ok | (For Description see Page 201.) Spat eT ie 

,] . 


. one material. A nar- 

row decoration may be applied on the bottom of the skirt, and the 
drapery may be machine or blind stitched. If stitching be inserted, 
it should be done with the utmost accuracy; and if blind hems are 
preferred, no stitches should show upon the outside. 

We have pattern No. 7796 in thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the cos- 
tume for a lady of medium size, will require eight yards and five- 
eighths of material twenty-two inches wide, or three yards and 
seven-eighths of goods forty-eight inches wide, each with five yards 
and an-eighth of velvet twenty inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. 
or 35 cents. 


—_—_-—_——— 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 199.) 


No. 7757.—(Also illustrated in a different combination of mate- 
rials at Ladies’ figure No. 8 on page 192 of this issue).—The engrav- 
ings illustrate one of the handsomest of the latest modes, character- 
ized by novel design, graceful adjustment and striking appearance. 


full length of th 
back-drapery. Tot! 
front edge of the front is attached a lapel portion, comprising 4 ly 
and collar in one, which is rolled back, giving a coat-like effect * 
the upper part. The sleeve is in coat shape, finished at the ¥™ 
by a cuff simulated with a band of satin above two butten 
placed over the dart seam. A narrow, standing collar, with rounded 
ends, completes the neck; and a jaunty pocket, applied at the sid. : 
affords a tasteful finish to the whole. The decorations are complete: 
by piping the edges with satin. ; 
Silk, satin, cashmere—in fact, any seasonable suiting will make" : 
handsomely in this way, either alone or in combination, while t 
trimmings may be varied to please the taste of the wearer. Serge" 
one of the new shades of blue, with plosh for the vest-facing. * 
made up in a handsome costume; and the skirt is trimmed with > 
narrow box-plaiting of serge, headed by a band of plush, Vel’ 
and wool goods also combine prettily in the same fashion. ; 
We have pattern No, 7757 in thirteen sizes for ladies from naa ! 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Nine yards and s-half ? | 
material, twenty-two inches wide, are needed in making the mia 
for a lady of medium size. (If material forty-eight inches wide 
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osen, then four yards and five-eighths will suffice for the purposs. 
‘ice of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 


REE cc 


LADIES’ SHORT, PRINCESS DRESS. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 200.) 


No. 7751.—One of the neatest, most comfortable and stylish 
yuse-dresses is the Princess. [fi its plainest form it is suitable for 
eakfast and general morning wear; and, with added draperies or 
propriate decorations, it becomes available for more ceremonious 
casions. 
A short Princess is pictured in these engravings. It is made of 
ess goods, and is prettily trimmed with plaitings of the material, 
ik bows and facings. The fronts have straight hems at theit 
osing edges and are united with hooks and loops or buttons and 
itton-holes, the means of closing being in this instance concealed 
y double-looped bows of silk. There are two darts in each side, 
id these, with under-arm and side-back ores and a center-back 
am, perform the fit- : 
hg in the most ele- 
unt manner. The 
»nter-back seam ter- 
tinates a short dis- 
nce below the 
‘aist-line, and the 
xtra width at ite 
xtremity is folded 
1 an under box-plait, 
thich falls out with 
1e folds of the eras 
od adds eably 
» the fullness of the 
itter portion. A 
arrow box-plaiting 
f the goods trims 
he bottom of the 
ress, and above it 
re three overlapping 
olds of silk. The 
leeve is in coat 
tape, with a fancy 
-facing of silk or- 
amented with three 
arved pearl buttons; 
nd the neck is en- 
ircled with a round, 
tanding collar. At 
he back, below the 
tanding collar, is a 
alling collar of silk, 
vhieh forms lapels 
pon the front that 
erminate at the tops 
f the first, darts. 
Buch dresses as 
his may be made of 
my kind of suit - 
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yr any 
Wapted to the occa- 
ion for which the 
iress ig intended. 
Scarf or sash draper- 
3 may be arranged 
1pon the front and 
ides, or any similar additions may be made which the fancy of the 
‘wearer approves. Satin, plush, velvet or any material contrasting 
orettily with the goods made up may be used for trimming. A 
itylish and inexpensive breakfast and general home dress, made in 
this fashion, is of dark blue foulard, dotted with cardinal and trimmed 
with ruffles piped with cardinal. Another stylish example of the 
‘ode is of heliotrope satin, with a polka-dotted surface. The trim- 
ming is plain Surah arranged in plaitings. 

_ We have pattern No. 7751 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Ten yards and an-eighth 
Of material, twenty-two inches wide, will make the dress for a lady 
(of medium size. In goods forty-eight inches wide, four yards 
and a fourth will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 


—_—_—___-@ 
LADIES’ POLONAISE. 


(For Dlustrations see this Page.) . 
No. 7777.—( Algo illustrated in a different combination of materials 
2 


LavDiEs’ POLONAISE 
(For Description see this Page.) 


and with a more elaborate finish at Ladies’ figure No. 11 on page 
195).—This polonaise is distinguished by a double-breasted style of 
closing and a very effective arrangeirrent of drapery; and the model 
will be much favored for combinations including striped goods, bro- 
cades or other novelties. The double-breasted portion extends only 
a short distance below the waist-line; and,: below this, the fronts are 
closed in a seam to within a short distance of the bottom. There 
are two bust darts and an under-arm dart in each side of the front, 
and side-backs and a center seam at the back. The three back seams 
terminate » short distance below the waist, and at their extremities 
the extra widths are arranged in plaits which contribute the fullness 
necessary to the drapery ; that at each side-back seam being folded in 
@ side-plait turning backward underneath, while that at the center 
seam forms a double box-plait. Four upturning plaits are Isid in each 
side of the front, and three at each adjeining edge of the back, before 
the side seams are closed; and a scarf of striped goods, cut bias and 
draped in upturning plaits, is arranged across the front below the 
closing and is sewed in with these seams. The scarf is tacked to the 
polonaise at the center, to hold it in place; and the garment itself is 
caught to a ta 

twice, just above the 
termination of the 
center seam, in such 
a way as to draw 


SN it into soft folds 
SSA across the oe The 
SS back is the deep- 
S est portion of the gar- 
SS ment, and is upheld 
SS in its bouffant position 
NS by a tape tacked at 
: the under plaits be- 

low the waist-line and 


twice to the drapery 
lower down, tying- 
tapes being also fas- 
tened under the side 
seams to hold the 
ue as closely ise 

e as may 
desired The sleeve 
is in coat style, with a 
cuff-facing of striped 
goods at the wrist; 
and the neck is com- 
pleted with a stand- 
ing collar. Button- 
holes and bell-shaped 
buttons are used in 
closing the front, a 
row of buttons being 
see on the over- 
apping sides. 

iBhe plain material 
used for the greater 
portion of this pol- 
onaise, is a fashion- 
able shade of brown; 
and this color forms 
the groundwork for 
the striped material 
which is illuminated 
with metallic threads 
that outline the 
stripes. A polonaise 
of the same style is 
made of black cashmere, with brocaded satin for the scarf-portion and 
facings, and the scarf is bordered with silk and jet fringe, jet buttons 
being used. Still another is made of bronze-brown camel’s-hair, 
with bright striped Surah for the decorative accessories and plain 
hems upon its edges. The scarf-drapery is of the suit goods in 
this instance. Small buttons will usually be preferred to very large 
ones for such a polonaise. Finely cut steel and smoked-pearl are 
among the most fashionable varieties, both kinds harmonizing nicely 
with the bronze and olive shades so popular in dress goods. Some 
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‘buttons are made with a tiny tassel of beads falling from the center, 


but while these are very ornamental, they are awkward for closing. 
Real Roman-pear! buttons are fashionable and durable. : 
We have pattern No. 7777 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the polonaise for 
a lady of medium size, will require seven yards and three-eighths of 
plain material, with one yard and a-half of striped goods, each twen- 
ty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used. then 
three yards and five-eighths of plain goods and one yard and an-eighth 
of striped goods will suffice... Price of pattern; Is. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Mlustrations see this Page.) | 


No. 7750.—(Also illustrated in similar material and with only a 
slight change in the method of finish at Ladies’ figure No. 6 on page 
190).—In this wrap the amplitude and convenience of the Ulster are 
united with the elegance of the most stylish dolman. The material 
employed in the development of the model is a cloudy Cheviot 
cloth, in which green and cardinal are used as illuminating tints. 
There is a curving seam at the center of the back, which termin- 
ates some distance from the bottom; and upon each shoulder there 
is a cluster of crosswise shirring, which requires about as much 
material as would be taken up in darts, performs this portion of the 
adjustment equally as well, and is a later mode. Hach half of the 
back forms the sleeve for its side of the garment, which extends 
a little below the waist-line and is curved at its inner edge in 
the same manner as a wing sleeve. This curved portion is much 
narrower than the remainder, and is folded up and sewed to 
the adjoining edge of the front proper, which is correspondingly 
narrow and is over- 
lapped at its upper 
part by the outside 

ortion of the sleeve. 

elow the sleeve the 
front joins the back 
in an under-arm seam, 
and the inner or un- 
der side of the sleeve 
and the adjoining 
edge of the front are 
bound together with 
lustring or braid at 
the arm’s-eye. The 
front edge of the 
sleeve is rounded off 
gracefully from the 
neck, and something 
of the mandarin 
effect is obtained by 
a row of shirring in- 
serted two or three 
inches back from the 
edge and extending 
some distance at each 
side of the fold. A 
wide piping of hun- 
ter’s-green satin ex- 
tends beyond the 
sleeve edges, and a 
facing of the same, 
three inches wide, 
affords a pretty finish 
for the inside. The 
wrap reaches almost 
to the bottom of the 
dress, and its front 
edges are under-faced 
With satin and closed 
with button-holes and 
large, white pearl 
buttons having nick- 
el-plated rims cut in 
filagree style. Upon 
each side of the front 
rests a handsome and 
convenient pocket, rounded at its front corner and having a slanting 
lap of the material piped with satin sewed to its upper edge. Short 
slashes are cut in the back just back of the under-arm seams, and 
after they have been bound with satin, the plaited ends of a satin 
sash are inserted in them and the free ends are tied in a handsome 
bow-knot at the center. A standing collar encircles the neck, and 
outside of it is a ruff of satin cut bias, folded over crinoline and 
shirred three or four times at its lewer edge. This ruff is one of 
the most stylish features of the garment, and is very becoming. 
Under-facings of satin finish the bottom of the garment, and lus- 
tring binding covers the seams. ; 

Such wraps as this are suitable for the street with either walking 
opcarriage costumes and are among the most stylish modes of the 
season. Coatings, light-weight Ulster cloths, camel’s-hairs and all 
kinds of woolen cloakings will be selected for the purpose, and silk, 
satin, Surah and other soft textures of similar quality will be used 
for finishing. The sash may be omitted, if its addition involve too 
much expense; but it is such a graceful and becoming attribute, that 
few will care to leave it out. Farmer satin, alpaca or some other 
inexpensive fabric may be employed for under-facings, and satin 


LADIES’ WRapP. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


. style is sewed to the neck under a tiny facing. It is form 


used only for the ruff and sash, and for binding the button-ho« 

We have pattern No. 7750 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for. 
lady of medium size, will require six yards of material twenty-te, 
inches wide, or three yards of goods forty-eight inches wide, «- 
gether with three and a-fourth yards of satin twenty inches wix 
Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents. 
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LADIES’ CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 208.) 


No. 7769.—In describing prevailing fashions in outdoor wrape fc 
this Fall and Winter, one must necessarily deal with extremes; /:: 
the long, elegant cloak and the short, jaunty coat receive an eq 
share of favor, each having its preference and fitness for special tim 
and occasions. One of the leading styles in cloaks is here picturei 
It is made of heavy cloaking with a smooth finish, and is hand 
somely trimmed with Alaska sable fur and thick silk cord. Tx 

fronts fold under « 

long, straight hes 
and join the beck: 
ordinary seams abcre 
the arms’-eyes, whit 

are very large. B- 

low the arms-eve 

are allowed nary 

extensions, which !3; 

flatly from the bsx 

over the front. Ther 
is a dart in each sui: 
of the back just be 
hind the shoulder 
seam, which aids i2 
perfecting the adtus:- 
ment; and there is 
also a seam at te 
center, which termn- 
ates a short distance 
below the waist-hne, 
extensions being ct 
on the edges of tx 
opening, which lap 
from the left sade 
over the right and are 
sewed flatly to po- 
tion. The entire sleers 
is out upon the back. 
the under side beng 
formed by tuminz 
over the extra width 
cut for the purpox 
at one-half the ds- 
tance from the bs- 
tom and sewing the 
two ends together. 

Owing to the sz 
- of the arms’-eye and 

the style of the ad- 

justment, the sleeve. 

though it reaches t* 

thewrist,is quiteshcrt 

and much wider thar 
is actually necessat 
for the admission oi 
the hand, this last quality adding much to its grace and stylishness 
It is trimmed with a band of fur, which is its full width at the bot- 
tom and becomes gradually narrower toward the top. A wide band vi 
fur trims the bottom of the cloak and extends up the overlappinc 
edges at the sides, adding a very rich and effective finish to th: 
garment. The front is apparently closed with double festoons ¢! 
cord suspended between leaf-shaped cord-ornaments, but thes 
accessories are generally for ornament only, the closing, when the’ 
are adopted, being really accomplished by concealed flat buttons 07 
large hooks and loops. A large hood of the fashionable lea wae 
of ont 
piece, sewed together in bag shape at the ends, lined with satin # 
Lyon and carelessly reversed at the edges. 

Cloaks of this style are very fashionable for carré or promenade 
wear, and are made of all kinds of cloaking and of satin de Lyon. . 
plain and brocaded velvet, and ptush. When the texture of th 
goods selected renders lining necessary, the preference is given t? 
bright-colored lining plushes or to satins either plain or quilted. If : 
it be desired to trim the sleeve with fur in the outline represented. it 
will be best to get the fur cut/by one who understands the process 
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as cutting fur is a trade in itself and cannot be well done without a 
proper knowledge of its methods, The outline of the sleeve trim- 

-ming is indicated by perforations in the model, but a wide, straight 
band may take its place if ip aoa a When handsome velvet, satin 
or plush is used instead of fur for trimming, it is desirable to apply 
it in the shape illustrated. The hood may be omitted in favor of a 
straight band or a pointed or round collar-facing of fur or contrast- 
ing goods, but many ladies will prefer to retain it. 

We have pattern No. 7769 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Six yards and an-eighth of 
material, twenty-two inches wide, will make the cloak for a lady of 
medium size. If goods fifty-four inches wide be used, then three 
yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 6d. or 35 cents, 


Qe 


LADIES’ OLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 204.) 


_ No. 7764.—Mixed suiting of a prevailing dark green shade is the 
material employed in developing the model illustrated in the present 
engravings; the decorations consisting of velvet and silk cord and 
tassels harmonizing with the color of the fabric, handsome metal 
clasps and machine- 
sitching. The front 
is shirred in cross- 

wise lines from the 
neck to the barat 
which causes it to fal 
in loose, graceful- 
looking folds. It is 
joined to the back by 
a seam over the 

Shoulder and another 
below the sleeve. 
The back really con- 
asts of two portions 

—the back proper, 
and the back-skirt. 

A curving seam 
through the center 
adjusts the former 
neatly to the figure; 
while the skirt, which 
is cut on a fold of 
the goods, has sev- 
eral crosswise lines 
of shirring inserted 
in the upper part to 
reduce it to the proper 
width, after which it 
is joined to the back 
and front, falling in 
careless though grace- 
ful-looking folds, a 
result harmonizing 
well with the effect 
produced in the front. 
The sleeve is in wing 
shape, consisting of 
two. portions jotned 
by a curving seam 
over the arm, and at “ 
its back edge is sewed in an arching seam to the back of the gar- 
ment; the Forariation of the sleeve being such as to admit of perfect 
freedom of motion to the arm, without disarranging the adjust- 
ment of the garment. Two handsome silk cords, the ends of which 
terminate in large, fluffy tassels, are drawn through a silk slide, 
passed over the shoulders, and fastened under the metal clasp placed 
just below the throat. The purpose of this clasp is apparently 
to perform the closing, but it is assisted by a large French hook 
and loop invisibly arranged. The decorations are completed by 
machine-stitching all the edges and applying a bias facing of velvet 
to the collar. 

Cloaks constructed after this model are sure to become favorites, 
not only because they are unique and handsome in appearance, but 
because they are useful and comfortable as well. All seasonable 
cloakings and suitings will make up well in this way, and such orna- 
mentation may be applied as suits the fancy of the wearer; simplicity, 
however, being the prevailing feature of the garment. Fur or passe- 
menterie should not be applied on the shirred portion of the back. 

_We have pattern No. 7764 in ten.sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material forty-eight 
inches wide be selected for the construction of the cloak, three 
yards and seven-eighths wil be needed in making it for a lady of 
Medium size. If goods fifty-four inches wide be used, then three 


Front View. 


LADIES’ CLOAK. 
(For Description see Page 202.) 


yards and five-eighths will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. 


or 30 cents. 
———— ee 


LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Illustrations see Page 204.) 


No. 7787.—(Also illustrated in different material and with more 
elaborate decorations at Ladies’ figure No. 1 on page 186).—This 
wrap is a leading favorite for all materials in vogue for the Fall sea- 
son, and is here represented as made of Sicilienne and trimmed 
with lace and passementerie. It comprises two long sections, which 
are joined in a seam at the center of the back and extend in long 
tabs in front. There are two darts upon each shoulder, which regu- 
late the adjustment in conformity with the exactions of Fashion; 
and upon the bust two forward-turning plaits are folded in each tab,. 
decreasing the width and imparting a very graceful effect. These 
plaits are continued in their folds to the ends of the tabs and are: 
tacked to position at intervals of a few inches apart. The tabs are 
crossed in front and passed about the body, and then they are 
hooked or pinned together at the center of the back, falling grace- 
fully below the cape portion. The wrap is sloped away stylishly 
at the throat, and all its edges are ornamented with a ruffle of 
Spanish lace, with 
passementerie drops 
or pendants falling 
over it at intervals. 

Wraps of this style 
will most frequentl 
be made of blac 
goods, so that they 
nay be worn with 
any toilette; and 
when this is the in- 
tention, silk, satin, 
cashmere, satin de 
Lyon, drap dété 
and camel’s-hair will 
be generally selected 
for them, with lace 
silk, jet, steel or mixec! 
. fringe or ruching for 
a trimming. They will 
OR is often, however, be 
Ge a a, ~ made of colored fab- 
i rics to match certain 
costumes and will, of 
course, be trimmed to 
correspond with the. 
other decorations. 

We have pattern 
No. 7787 in ten sizes 
for ladies from twen- 
ty-cight to forty-six 
inches, bust measure. 
Of material twenty- 
two inches’ wide, 
two yards and three- 
fourths are needed in 
making the wrap for 
a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be 
chosen, one yard and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern 
1s. or 25 cents. 7 
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LADIES’ WRAP. 
(For Ilustrations see Page 208.) 


No. 7763.—This garment is represented as being made of bro- 
caded satin and Sicilienne, with lace and ribbon for the decorative 
accessories. Its elegance of construction and superb contour bespeak 
its adaptability to the richest wrap materials in vogue, as well as to 
the less expensive textures selected for frequent service. The man- 
ner of adjusting the wrap to the figure, while it differs from any of 
the modes that have preceded it, produces such a graceful effect. 
that the model is sure to become a popular favorite. The fronta 
are cut away slightly, instead of fitting closely about the throat, and. 
are curved out at the arms’-eyes in dolman style. Upon each shoul- 
der is a small dart commencing at the neck, and back of this dart 
the fronts are extended in moderately deep yoke-sections, which 
really form the upper part of the back, the’ ends being joined in a 
seam at the center. There is a corresponding seam at the center of 
the back, which terminates some distance from the.lower edge, allow- 
ing as much or as little spring as is éssential tocthe;tournure. Below 
the yoke each half of the’back archés high ovetthe arm and is ad- 
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justed to the curving outline of the yoke by three tiny darts, which 
lift it stylishly upon the shoulder. At the elbow sufficient extra 
width is allowed for the sleeve, which, owing to the process of ad- 


j LADIES' CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 208.) 


corresponding in shape some imitation of th 


with the sleeve extension, 
is sewed to the front, and 
a wide epenne: for the 
hand to pass through is 
allowed. The adjustment 
of the wrap is completed 
by two darts in each side 
of the back, one of which 
commences at the extrem- 
ity of the sleeve opening, 
while the other is a little 
back of it and is somewhat 
longer. A narrow ribbon 
is fastened under the cen- 
ter seam at the waist-line, 
and its endg are tied in 
front, drawing the wrap 
in gracefully to the figure. 
A frill of lace conceals 
the joining of the back to 
the yoke, and below it are 
two other frills, all three 
being continued in epau- 
lette style across the shoul- 
ders to the seams of the 
front. Five ruffles of lace 
ornament the back, and 
heading them is a cascade 
arrangement of the same, 
which is continued along 
the opening at the center. 
Three ruffles finish the 
lower part of the front, 
and cascades of lace bor- 
der the closing edges. The 
sleeve openings are each 
bordered with two ruffles, 
and the neck has a stand- 


ing frill sewed inside. A bow of ribbon conceals the means of The proportions and 
closing at the throat, and a larger bow falls from the termination artical 

of the center seam. About midway of the opening at the back are 
sewed ribbon ties that are fastened in a similar 
ribbons are arranged above the lace frills on the sleeves and tied at 


the lower edges in bows, 
which complete the deco- 
orations in the most 
graceful manner. 

The combination of ma- 
terials mentioned is de- 
veloped in a very unique 


manner, the front being skin cloaks. : 
of brocaded satin and the We have pattern No 
back of the plain goods. 7784 in ten sizes for ladies 


The model is equally suit- 
able for any other com- 
bination of materials or 
for a single fabric. The 
decoration may be varied 
to suit the taste of the 
wearer and may be as sim- 
ple or as elaborate as is 
desired. Sometimes the 
yoke portion will be faced 
with contrasting material, 
and the facing will be 
carried in a continuation 
of the yoke outline across 
the front. Jet pendants, 
applied in the same out- 
line as the lace is arranged 
upon the upper portion of 


the garment, and in any ” the material represet ” 
graceful fashion upon the panies Weae: in this a bese coat, - y 
remainder, are thought par- (For Description see Page 208.) lace and handsome bat |. 


ticularly stylish in effect. 


We have pattern No. 7763 in ten sizes for ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wrap for a lady of 
medium size, will require one yard and an-eighth of plain material 
forty-eight inches wide, together with one yard aad a-fourth of bro- 


cade ‘twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


w, and folded 


LapDiEs’ CLOAK. 


. (Wor Description see Page 208.) 


ar favorite for 


Back View. 


There are under-arm gores, each containing a dart that spper ie 
shapes a side-back; and these, witha ourving center seam, compl 


fur, is represented in this 
cloak; and buttons o- 
ered with the same, x 
silk cord, are the only de. 
orative accessories, Th 
fronts are slightly doubs 
breasted and are tumd 
under in wide hems the 
tops being reversed is 
little lapels and faced with 
the material. There is an 
under-arm dart in ead 
side and askillfully curved 
seam at the center of tk 
back, which fit the clo 
in the most elegant mar- 
ner, the adjustment being 
neither loose nor tight 
The neck is compkted 
with a rolling collar of me 
dium width, which mees 
the lapels in_ notches 
Three pairs of buttons ar 
pee in closing, one 6 
each pair being sewed te 
each Teas: A knotted 
loop of cord is yfastened 
under each of those # 
the right side, and the free 
end 1s Stee over the 
corresponding one on the 
left side when the cloak 
is worn, The aleeve # 
modelled in the fazhionstk 
coat shape, loose enough 
for comfort and close 
enough for style. It is 
made up entirely plam 


neral style of this cloak make the model s 
kinds of rich fabrics, such as velvet, ak, 

andsome cloths, Siciléenne and other rich-cloaking material, a 
also for all kinds of shaggy cloths. Bands of fur, plush, velvet « 
any similar material, frills of lace or rows of stitching may 


employed as decoratv, 
though such cloaks s 
very rich and fashionable 
when plainly completed 
The model will often t 
selected as a shape by 
which to make up seal 


from twenty-eight to for- 
ty-six inches, bust met 
sure. Four yards sd 
a-fourth of material, twer 
ty-two inches wide, sf 
needed in making the 
cloak for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be used, t¥0 
yards and an-eighth will 
be sufficient. Ine 
pattern, la. 3d. or 30 cents 


—__——_—— 


LADIES' COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page - 
No. 7768.—Velvet id 


tons form the trimming: 


nuy 


justment employed, is not as deep as in most wraps. A small gore, No. 7784.—Seal-skin cloth, which is manufactured in a very haré- 
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The fronts are e.egantly curved over the bust, and are cut sway 2 : ‘ 
long diagonal sweep below the waist-line. In each side there ¥ 
deep bust dart, which adjusts 6 in the prevailing French fashio0 
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he fitting. The center seam is open from ashort distance below the 
vaist-line, and there are extensions allowed on the edges below 
he end of the seam, which are lapped from the left side over the 
ight. There are also narrow extensions cut u 


eams at the same place, 
vhich form a shallow coat- 
lait at each side; and at 
he top of each of these 
jlaits is sewed a yellow 
nlt button studded with 
‘parkling steel particles. 
A pointed pocket, turned 
Jown at the top in a nar- 
‘ow, straight lap, is placed 
‘yn each side; and the la 

is covered with Sianish 
lace sewed underneath 
and then turned up and 
caught to position at each 
point. Lace is also sewed 
under the lower edge and 
allowed to fall in the usual 
manner. The sleeve is in 
coat shape and is fitted 
quite closely to the arm. 


A deep, full frill of lace 


falls from the wrist, and 
above it is a row of nar- 
rower lace turned up as 
on the pocket-lap. Pull 
falling frills of lace are 
arranged in Pompadour 
shape te the bust, and 
below them the front is 
closed with button-holes 
and buttons. <A frill of 
lace stands about the 
neck outside the curved 
military collar. Two rows, 
sewed together so as to be 
double, are arranged below 
the standing frill at the 
neck, carried down the 


bust to the dart, and continued flatly in front of the latter to the 
bottom and around the lower edges of the coa 
on the front and upward from the bottom. 

_ Lace, disposed in the manner described, is one of the most fash- 
lonable garnitures of the season; but fur will in many instances be 


chosen to trim coats of 
this description when they 
are intended principally 
for street wear. ight 
furs have a charming effect 
on dark velvets, whether 
they bé plain, striped or 
figured; and dark or spot- 
ted furs are in equally 
good taste upon these fab- 
rics, Laces will be plain 
or seeded with beads. 

We have pattern No. 
‘768 in thirteen sizes for 
ladies from twenty-eight 
to forty-six inches, bust 
measure. To make the coat 
for a lady of medium size, 


five yards and a-fourth of 


goods twenty-two inches 
Wide, or two yards and 
a-fourth forty-eight inches 
Wide, will suffice. Price of 
pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 


eee eee 
LADIES’ COAT. | 
(For Itustrations see Page 206.) 


No. 7770.— Also illus- 
trated with slight changes 
in the trimming at Ladies’ 


gure No. 3 on page 187 of this issue.).—This season introduces a 
great deal of novelty and many charming effects in the various styles. 
‘A coats so fashionable for the promenade and for general day wear. 
Many of these coats form the actual dress-body, being fitted as closely 
4 a basque; and one of the latest and most stylish illustrations of the 
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7763 


Front View. 


pon the side-back 


t, turning backward 


Lapies’ WRAP. 
(For Description cce Page 203.) 


Lapigs’ CLOAK. 
(For Desertption see Page 204.) 


We have 


7763 


Back View. 


and velvet coats may be worn withsilk, w 
Plush is also a rich and stylish selection for the purpose. 

attern No. 7770 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
ty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure, Five yards of material, 
twenty-two inches wide, are needed—in making the coat for a lady 


mode is pictured in these engravings. It is made of light cloth and 
is beautifully fitted by a bust dart in each side, under-arm gores, side- 
backs and a center seam. The frent is folded under in hems at the 
closing edges, and at the extremity of these hems forms a deep point, 


then curving upward over 
the hips until it is qnite 
short. From the under- 
arm seam the skirt deepens 
into a square coat shape 
at the back, forward-turn- 
ing .plaits being formed 
from narrow extensions 
allowed on the. side-back 
seams a short distance be- 
low the waist-line. An 
ornamental section is ar- 
ranged on each side of 
the front in the following 


. manner: It is shirred four 


times at one end to form 
three melon puffs, and 
then this end is sewed , 
flatly upon the basque, 
with the lower edges 
even, about midway of 
the under-arm gore. The 
opposite end is made quite 
narrow by upturning, 
overlapping plaits and is 
sewed at the termination 
of the closing, the upper 
edge being turned in and 
blind-stitched to position. 
Commencing back of the 
shirred ends are. broad 
bands of plush, which con- 
tinue along the outer edges 
of the back to the bot- 
tom; and from the tops of 
the plaits in, the back are 
festooned double cords be- 
tween leaf-shaped orna- 
ments, similar cords being 


arranged below», Three buttons are placed over the commencement 
of the plush bands, and buttons and button-holes are used in closing 
the front/as far as the bust; and, below this, stout hooks and loops 
are employed, a plastron facing of plush being applied with an orna-~ 
mental row of buttons at each back edge. A round, standing-col- 


lar encircles the neck, and 
below it is a deep, falling 
collar of plush broadening 
into notched lapels in front 
of the shoulder seams and 
terminating in points at 
the top of the plastron. 
Loops and short ends of 
cord, with. ball ornaments 
attached, are fastened at 
the end of the plastron. 
The sleeve is modelled in 
coat shape, fitting the arm 
closely, and is trimmed at, 
the wrist with a round 
cuff-facing of brocade. A. 
cap of plush, three’ or four 
inches deep at the upper 
side and quite narrow un- 
derneath, is sewed in with 
the top, to, the arm’s-eye, 
its addition imparting a 
becoming feature. 

Coats of this style may 
or may not match the 
skirts. with which they 
are worn, and in either 
event will be in accord- 
ance with the rules of 
Fashion. Velvet, either 

lain, brocaded or striped, 
ig much admired for them, 


oolen, satin or velvet skirts. 
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of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then two trimming at Ladies’ figure No. 5 on page 189 of this magazine) |. 
yards and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 The basques issued this month show many pleasing variation np {- 
cents. the way of ornamental collars, plastrons, etc.; and all of them ae 
Se adapted to the novelties — standard fabrics in vogue for Fall ard , 
; Winter. The present model is illustrated in suit goods of a brome |. 
BAS Soe brown shade and is trimmed with silk to match, pee steel butters 
(For Hlustrations see Page 07.) The fronts are straight at the closing to some distance below the waz. | - 
No. 7755.—(Also illustrated in another material and with a differ- line, and then they slope away diagonally, forming a point at exc | 
ent finish at Ladies’ figure No. 2 side. There are two bust dir; 


on pee 187 of this DELINEATOR). 
—The arrangement of the closin 
renders this jacket quite nove 
in effect, while it adds nothing to 
the expense or labor of its con- 
struction. There are two bust 
darts in each side of the front, 
and the left side is extended in 
straight, double-breasted fashion 
as if the closing were to be per- 
formed in regular double-breasted 
style. The right side slopes down- 
ward diagonally for some dis- 
tance from the throat, and then 
it curves inward, the width of the 
overlap gradually becoming nar- 
rower toward the bottom, until 
it is only wide enough to close 
in thé usual manner. Under- 
arm darts, side-backs and a cen- 
ter seam perfect the fitting; and 
the center seam is discontinued 
just below the waist-line, where 
extensions are cut upon the edges 
and turned under one-half their 
width for hems, the other half 
being lapped in regular coat style 
from the left side over the right 
and tacked to position. The 
lower outline of the jacket |is 
straight around, and the general 
effect is very stylish. Plush is 
the material used for the jacket, 
and yellow metal buttons, with 
steel facets upon them, are used 
in closing the fronts. The sleeve 
is in coat shape, and is left open 
at the outside seam for several 
inches from the wrist. The up- 
oa side is turned back triangu- 
arly from the opening and faced 
with satin, and the corner is fast- 
ened down under a button. A 
piece of plush fills in the open- 
ing, being sewed in with both 
seams and blind-stitched to the 
upper side. The neck is com- 
pleted with a bias collar of plush, 
sloped off narrowly toward the 
center and fitting the neck per- 
fectly. The ends of the collar 
are reversed in Piccadilly style. 
Plain and brocaded velvet, 


satin, silk and all kinds of fancy 


fabrics will be made up in this 
way, to wear with skirts of plain 
material or any kind of contrast- 
ing fabric. The trimming of the 
skirt may be wholly or in part of 
the jacket material, but this will 
not be necesgary to a harmonious 
combination. Such jackets are 
never much trimmed. 

We have pattern No, 7755 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches 
bust measure. Four yards an 
a-fourth of material twenty-two 


inches wide, or two yards forty-eight inches wide, are needed in 
making the jacket for a lady of medium size. 


3d. or 30 cents. 


—————<———————- 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 207.) 
No. 7773.—(Also illustrated in another material and with different 
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Lapres’ Coat. 


(For Description see Page 204.) 
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Front View. 
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Lapigs’ Coat. 


(For Deacription see Page 205.) 


Price of pattern, 1s. 
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ent decoration at Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 194 of this Dov 
EATOR).—The outlines of this stylish basque are particularly grace a 
and will be found generally becoming. The adjustment is tir 


and an under-arm dart in ad 
side, and side-backs and a cen: 
seam at the back. The tag 
curves upward over the hip 
and deepens again toward te 
back, and the center seam is di- 


continued a little below te : 


waist-line, leaving the back x 
fall in two pointa A row ¢ 
buttons and simulated butt: 
holes is arranged on each sé 


. of the opening at the back, ni 


all the edges are piped with sk 
The sleeve is in the favorite cat 
shape, extending to the wm 
and is handsomely ornament 


. with a fancy cuff-facing of sk 


having three buttons and aut 
lated button-holes upon its wide 
or overlapping end. A stant; 
collar of silk is about the neck, 
and below it at the back isa mide, 
rolling collar, which commax 
to taper off in lapel style in fat 
of the shoulder seams and & 
scends upon the fronts, tems 
ting at the extremity of the hex 
at each side. This collar-cr- 


ment is piped with silk, snd &- : 


tween its ends a fine side-pliu- 


ing of silk is arranged upoo t : 


front in plastron style, box 
and loops being used in clsiy, 


so that the plastron appear . 


be all in one piece. 

In arranging a contrast {as 
basque of this description, i 
pipings and facings may k¢ 
velvet, satin, plush or any fart 
material, according with thet 


ture of the goods selected for | 


basque itself. If heavy matra 
be selected for the decont 
accessories, it will be found m*: 
available to arrange the plas 
as a plain facing, the effect biti 
equally as fashionable, Inst 
an event the closing will be je: 
formed in the usual manner. — 

We have pattern No. (32 


thirteen sizes for ladies fre , 


twenty-eight to forty-six inetes 
bust measure. If material t¥-( 
ty-two inches wide be see: 
for the basque, three yard: 
five-eighths will be needed = 
making it for a lady of met-t 
size. If goods forty-eight inc 
wide be used, then one yar s- 
three-fourths will suffice. Prt 
of pattern, ls. 3d. or 30 cent 


——— 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(or Iiustrations see Page %.) 


No. 7754.—(Algo illustrated = 
another material and with dift 


wise performed in the most effective manner, and introduces "B. 
bust darts in each side of the front, side-backs and a (lp 


seam at the back, and an under-arm gore at each side. The cle}. 
edges are turned under in straight hems, and the front forms doctt § 
points at each side. From the.second point the skirt curves 4 
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igh over the hip, deepening again toward the back, where it falls 
1a square, plaited outline, the plaita being formed of extra widths 
_llowed between the side-backs a short distance below the waist- 
ne. These plaits are turned toward the center and flare out in fan 
_ lape toward the bottom. The center-backs are extended in long, 
"arrow ends, and their seam is discontinued at the top of the plaits. 
_ he ends are then tied in a handsome bow over the fan. Camel’s- 
* air of a dark brown shade is the 
1aterial de pret in the model, 
ad satin of a lighter brown shade 
* used to pipe the edges and to 
ne the center-back extensions 
' efore they are tied. The sleeve 
~ incoat shapeand reaches nearly 
-y the wrist. It has an opening 
it at the outside of the arm 
--garly to the elbow, and the edges 
* this opening and the wrist are 
'- ordered with black lace laid over 
-hite. A standing collar of satin, 
“jth curved en finishes the 
‘* 2¢k, and button-holes and fancy 
*‘-yttons close the front. <A deep, 
--.yinted collar, also of satin, is 
~ «wed in with the shoulder seam 
' .each side of the front and flares 
- “ylishly from the closing. 
- - Basques of this description are 
-:. shionably combined with skirts 
iit by pattern No. 7795, which 
: 8 afall, box-plaited back. They 
1 tay, however, be just as appro- 
-:iately worn with. any other 
fle of skirt. The edges may 
rave 8 plain finish, and the bow 


7755 


Front View. 


ax; the back may be lined with bright contrasting Surah, silk or suit 


; ds. Silk, woolen, satin, velvet and all kinds of suit goods in 
ones are made up in basques of this fashion, with pleasing results. 
-.;: We have pattern No. 7754 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twen- 
scvceight to forty-six inches, bust measure. If material twenty-two 
-.¢ thes wide’ be selected for the construction of the basque, four yards 
.z lll be needed in making it for a lady of medium size. If goods 
_ etty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard and three-fourths 
,t-ill suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 
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hs LADIES’ COAT. 
(For Illustrations see Page 208.) 
_No. 7779.—Brocaded goods of a handsome quality are represented 
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Lapigrs’ BASsQuvueE. 
(For Description see Page 206.) 


ee this coat, large metal buttons and plain silk facings being used as 
ee Corations, The fitting is performed in the most elegant manner by 
[te *"0 bust darts in each side of the front, side-backs and a center 
«3m. The fronts overlap in double-breasted style at the top and then 
¢”" Qdually decrease in width until they flare apart diagonally toward 
. if bottom. The side-back seams are discontinued a short distance 
“ low the waist-line, and extensions are cut upon the fronts, which 


Lapres’ JACKET. 
(For Description see Page 206.) 


are lapped over the back and fastened to position at their tops under 
buttons. Oblong pocket-laps are sewed upon the sides, and each is 
ornamented with three buttons and simulated button-holes. The 
sleeve is in regular coat shape, and its only decoration consists of 
two buttons and imitation ‘button-holes, <A wide, rolling collar with 
slanting ends finishes the neck, being lined with silk and rolled about 
half its width. The front and bottom of the coat and the side-back 
extra-widths are also faced with 
silk for a few inches from the 
edges, and this simple arrange- 
ment affords a most tasteful com- 
pletion. 

Coats of this style are made 
of striped and figured velvets and 
silks, and also of fancy suitings, 
to wear with skirts of the same or 
contrasting materials; and they 
will likewise be made of coatings 
of all kinds to be worn exclusively 
as street garments. Stitching or 
braid may form the finish when 
the latter class of materials are 
chosen, but an invisible finish is 
most appropriate for all other fab- 
rics, The buttons may be of good 
size and as handsome as the in- 
clination of the wearer will allow. 

We have pattern No. 7779 in 
thirteen sizes for ladies from 
twenty-eight to forty-six inches, 
bust measure. If material twenty- 
two inches wideé be chosen for the 
construction of the coat, three 
yards and three-fourths will be 
| needed in making it for a lady 
of medium size. If goods ge a So inches wide be selected, then 
one yard and three-fourths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 
30 cents. | 
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Back View, 


LADIES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dustrations see Page 208.) 


No. 7775.— Basques are this season among the most fashionable 
styles of dress-bodies; and while the new models retain many of 
the leading characteristics of the old as regards fitting, etc., they 
also present many new and charming features. One of the latest 
styles is pictured in these engravings It is composed of suit goods 
with a flannel finish, and is handsomely trimmed with velvet. The 
front is closed with button-holes and black Roman-pearl buttons, 
and at the termination of the closing describes a sharp point, sloping 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ BAsQueE. 
(For Description see Page 206.) 


diagonally from this point to the termination of the second bust 
dart and then deepening again from the dart ‘to the under-arm 
seam, In addition to the two bust darts in each side, there is an 
under-arm dart, which, with side-backs and a center seam, completes 
the fitting in a superb manner. The portion between the second 
bust dart and the under-arm seam at each side is cut in deep leaf- 
points, and the back falls a little below these points in square coat 
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style; short laps of velvet, ornamented with braid, being inserted 
in the side-back seams. The sleeve is cut in coat shape, with a 
dart seam at the outside of the arm, and is handsomely finished with 
a demi-cuff facing of velvet, having three buttons arranged in a line 
upon its upper side. A standing collar or velvet encircles the neck, 
and below it is a sort of lapel collar, the back ends of which flare 
apart at the center of the back, while the front ends descend in 
regular lapels upon the front of the basque, gradually growing nar- 
rower toward the bottom and terminating in front of the leaf 
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Lapres’ Coat. 
(For Description see Page 207.) 


points. Velvet is also used for the lapel collar, and its effect upon 
the basque is very ornamental. 

Basques of this style are not of fashionable necessity made of 
the same material as the remainder of the costume. They may be 
made of fancy suit goods, striped or brocaded silk or velvet, plush 
or any similar fabric, and worn with silk or woolen skirts. Such 
liberty is very agreeable, as it allows of more variety with less 
si aed than when the basque is made to accord with only one 
toilette. When plain silk or woolen goods are used, the collars, 
cuff-facings and laps may be of any gay or sober contrasting fabric. 

We have pattern No. 7775 in thirteen sizes for ladies from twenty- 
eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. Four yards of material, 
twenty-two inches wide, are needed in making the basque for a 
lady of medium size. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be used, 
then two yards and an-eighth 
will suffice. Price of .pattern, 
1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


> 
LADIES’ POINTED WAIST. 


(For Illustrations see this Page.) 


No, 7776.—Some of the most 
elegant toilettes for both general 
wear and occasions of ceremony 
are completed with pointed 
waists of this style. The mate- 
rial represented in the model is 
suit goods of a plain dark-green 
shadé, and the only decorations 
added are cuff-facings and pipings 
of moss-green silk. There are 
two curved bust darts in each 
side; and, in addition to these, 
there are under-arin gores, side- 
backs and a center seam, which 
unite in producing a superb fit. 
The waist is short over the hips and descends in a tapering point 
at the center of the back and front, its outline being slightly varied 
but very graceful. The lower edge is finished with a piping, and 
the front is closed with button-holes and blackberry buttons show- 
ing the cachemire tintings. Coat-shaped sleeves are sewed into the 
arms’-cyes, aud their seams are left open a few inches at the wrists, 
permitting the sleeve to be turned up in cuff style and faced with 
sik. The neck is completed with a silk-piped standing collar. 

Waists of this description are suitable by reason of their own 
elegance for wear with skirts of any kind, and they are particularly 
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Front View. 


Lapiges’ POINTED WAIST. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


desirable for house use with such toilettes as are made approprist» } 


for the street by the addition of a close-fitting coat, because they ar 
not liable to extend below such a coat and possess no adjuncts! 
decoration or fitting that would interfere with the fit of such gar 
ments. For these reasons, and because a plain, pointed wart : 
inclined to enhance whatever share of grace the igure possesses !:- 
model will be largely used for all kinds of materials. Its finist - 
always simple; soft laces at the neck and wrists, and contrasuy 
facings or pipings being as much elaboration as is allowable, units 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ BASQUE. 


(For Description see Page 207.) 


the waist be intended to complete an evening toilette, when the nec: 
a be cut out and the sleeves shortened or omitted altogether. 
e have pattern No. 7776 in thirteen sizes for ladies fron 


twenty-eight to forty-six inches, bust measure. To make the wat: 


for a lady of medium size, will require two yards and five-eighths of 
material twenty-two inches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wice 


be used, then one yard and three-eighths will suffice. Price of pat- 


tern, ls. or 25 cents. 
———__ 


LADIES’ OVER-SKIRT. 
(For Mlustrations see Page 209.) 


‘No. 7774. —(Also illusttated with a similar finish at Ladies’ figure 
No. 5 on page 189).—This over- 
skirt embogieg in the most pleas 
ing manner the graceful, clasac 
style of drapery at present % 
popular. The material in which 
it is developed is camefls-haif, 
and for all such textures the 
model will be a special favorite. 
The front is deep and pointed # 
the center, and is raiged slightly 
at the right side by a single up 
turning plait, while at the left side 
there are six deep plaits, which 
raise it very high and produce a 
series of soft, graceful folds that 
add-much to the beauty of the 
draping. There are darts in the 
top of the front, to fit it perfectly. 
The back consists of a full, oblong 
breadth, but, like the front, it is 
arranged to fall in a point. Iti 
sewed plainly to the left or plait- 
ed side of the front for a few 
inches below the placket-opet- 
ing, and it joins the right side # 
far as the lower edge of the latter, having one shallow, downwart 
turning plait laidin this edge. The edges of the top are joined to 
gether in bournous style for some distance at the center, and theo 
they are laid in side-plaits for the remainder of their length and 
sewed to the belt, the bournous arrangement falling in with the folds 
of the plait and adding attractively to the effect of the drapery. Al 
the edges are finished with three rows of stitching. 

For flannels, cashmeres and soft woolens of all kinds, this model 
cannot be rivalled. Itis generally becoming and will be most admired 
when its edges are simply _under-faced or stitched. Silk also make 
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up satigfactorily in this way, and requires no more elaborate garnitures 
than less expensive goods. Bands of contrasting texture may be 
sppaed on any material, and so may laces or fringes if they are essen- 
tial to the gratification of the wearer's taste. The latter are not, how- 
ever, the first choice of Fashion for garments of this kind. ; 

We have pattern No. 7774 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. Of material twenty-two. ches 
wide, four yards and five-eighths are needed in making the over-skirt 
for a lady of medium size. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
then two yards and a-fourth will 
suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


cents. 
——_—_—_ <> —__—___ 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
~~ (For Hiustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7763,—(Also illustrated in 
a different combination of mate- 
rial and with different trimmings 
at Ladies’ figure No. 10 on page 
194).—Satin and camel’s-hair are 
stylishly combined in this skirt, 
and though: the materials are both 
rich and fashionable, a great dea! 
of the beauty of the mode is due 
to the opportunity afforded for 
commingting them im such a 
unique ani effective manner. 
There is a front-gore, a gofe 
for each side and a back-breadth 
comprised in the formation of the 
‘akirt; and the gores are fitted 
‘smoothly by darts at the top, 
‘while the breadth is gathered. 
A double casing is made across 
the breadth about half-way from 
the top, which shirrs the fullness 
into the properspace. Upon the 
bottom of the skirt is a narrow 
satin ruffle, and above this is a 
flomnce formed of narrow, alter- 
‘nating strips of satin and camel’s- 
hair joined together. These strips 
are turned up at the bottom so as 
to form a series of points, and 
the flounce is headed by a bias 
band of eatin. The front-drapery 
consists of two sections, one of 
which is much wider than the 
other. The wider portion is raised 
by two upward-turning plaits at 
ita back edge and five in the front 
edge, and 1s sewed with the left 
‘side-gore to the back and with 
the right edge of the front to the 
right side-gort, falling in a point 
‘at the bottom and having darts 
in the top to fit it smoothly. The 
narrower section is of satin in 
this instancé, and is laid in back- 
ward-turning plaite at the top and 
sewed with the right side-gore 
to the belt. Its front edge over- 
laps the adjoining edge of the left 
front-drapery and curves back- 
ward in wing or curtain style, the 
back edge having four upturned 
plaite fastened in it. The back- 
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drapery isa long, straight breadth, 

ith four plaits turning upward in 
the right side and three in the left 
side. Plaites are also laid in its low- 
er edge, and then the lower por- 
tion is turned over toward the 
right side edge, reversing its | 
position and adding to the novelty of the design. The reversed por- 
tion is faeed with satin before the plaits are laid, and a bow of satin 
ribbon. is fastened upon the end after it is sewed to position. The 
placket-opening is made at the left side, and tapes are fastened under 
the side seams of the skirt to tie the fullness back with. The top of 
the back-drapery is gathered to the same size as the back-breadth of 
the skirt, and is sewed with it to the belt. 

Any two materials combine handsomely in this way, and, if desired, 
the skirt may be made of one fabric throughout, though it would 
not then be so effective. The contrasting goods may be used only 


Side-Front View. 


Lapres’ Over-Skrrt. 
(For Description see Page 208.) 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


in bands upon the front-drapery, for facing the reversed portion, and 
for a portion of the skirt trimming. A skirt of this style is made of 
dark-green striped velvet and satin, the velvet being used for the 
right side-drapery, for facing the back-drapery and to head the two 
narrow plaitings of satin upon the skirt. Another skirt is of brown 
serge, with striped wool goods for the contrasting texture, which in 
this instance is used only for facings and bands. 

We have pattern No. 7753 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty to 
thirty-six inches, waist measure. To make the skirt for a lady of 
medium size, will require nine 
yards of material twenty-two 
inches wide, or four yards and 
seven-eighths forty-eight inches 
wide, each with one yard and 
an-eighth of satin twenty inches 
wide. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. | 


es 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 210.) 


No. 7771.—(Also illustrated at 
Ladies’ figure No. 3 on page 187, 
where some modifications of the 
trimming may be observed).— 
A walking skirt of eleyant de- 
sign is here represented. It is 
particularly stylish when -devel- 
oped in cloth or flannel, and in the 
present instance is represented in 
the former material and trimmed 
with the same, plush and heavy 
silk cord. There is the usual gore 
for the front, a gore for each side 
and a full back-breadth employed 
in the formation. The gores are 
fitted smoothly by darts, and the 
back-breadth is gathered, a plack- 
et-opening being finished at the 
center. Upon the front, at each 
side of the center, is a long and 
broad panel arranged in three 
side-plaits turning backward: 
The plaits are held securely in 
position by tackings, and the pan- 
els are bordered all around with 
cable cord. The V-shaped space 
between the two is overlaid with 
plush, which is curved concavely 
at its lower edge; and over it are 
festooned double lines of cord be- 
tween knots and loops. Back of 
the front-panels are similar side- 

anels, with the plaits turning 
orward. These are likewise 
edged with cord, and between 
each one of them and the adjoin- 
ing front-panel is a narrow space 
widening gradually toward the 
bottom, which slants off in a point 
toward the back. This space is 
overlaid with plush, and between 
the edges of the front and sideé 
panels cord is arranged in serpen- 
tine design. A sash-drapery, 
formed of two narrow breadt 
of the goods, is arranged as fol- 
lows: One end of each breadth 
is laid in side-plaits turning back- 
ward and sewed at the top of 
the skirt, with its front corner at 
the center of the front-gore. It 
is then carried loosely down the 
| side in panier style to the middle 
of the back-breadth, and then three rows of shirring, about an inch 
apart, are inserted in each one and the two are crossed and sewed 
together at these shirrings, the ends falling loose below. A short, full 
puff, consisting of a breadth of the material gathered at the top, is 
sewed to the belt with the back-breadth, and its lower edge is sewed 
flatly upon the skirt under the sash. The placket-opening for the puff 
is made at the left side, and tying tapes or an elastic strap is fastened 
under the side seams to hold the skirt close/to the figure. Two 
rews of narrow side-plaiting) trimithe bottom of the skirt very 
prettily, the upper one being a little the narrower and sewed on to 
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form its own heading, which is visible, however, only at the back. 
Of course, it would be worse than useleas to make the entire 
foundation of this skirt from cloth or any other heavy material, as 
it would increase the weight without adding to its beauty. Indeed, 
whatever the material, there is no necessity for making the skirt of 
any thing better than Silesia or cambric and facing the visible por- 
tion with the dress goods. <A ruching or single box-plaiting may 
trim the bottom, and the facings may be of any kind of contrasting 
material. The edges may be piped or bound, and the cord may be 
altogether omitted. When 
suit goods of medium tex- 
ture are employed, the A 
spaces between the panels wi Fae 
are frequently overlaid isa hi SE 
with lace or jet, steel, 
cachemire or silk fringe. 
Such garnitures are not, 
however, in good taste 
upon cloth or flannel. This 
skirt is one of the most 
fashionable of house and 
street modes, and may be 
worn with any style of 
basque or with the close- 
fitting coats In vogue. 
We have pattern No. 
7771 in nine sizes for la- 
dies from twenty to thirty- 
six inches, waist measure. 
Of material twenty-two 
inches wide, twelve yards 
and seven-eighths are 
needed in making the 
skirt for a lady of medium 
size. If goods forty-eight 
inches wide be chosen, 
then six yards and an- 
eighth will suffice. Price of 
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while at the left side there are six plaits arranged in two clusters of 
three each. It is sewed in with tie side seams of the skirt nearly 
to the bottom, its lower edge being turned up for about two or three 
inches and tacked in a firm but apparently careless fashion to the skit. 
It is also tacked once or twice to the breadth near the center. Two 
gerbe of tapes are sewed under the side seams and are tied together to 

old the fullness in position, and the skirt and drapery are sewed to 
the same belt, the esksv-opening for the aoe being made at the 
left side. A band of striped goods borders the edges of the 
drapery, and upon the 
pointed sections fringe » 
added along the _ edges 
Two narrow box-plaitings 
trim the bottom of th 
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skirt. 

Skirts of this style are 
worn with coat-shapcd, 
round or pointed baaquea, 
ee or gathered waist, 

unting jackets or any 
style of dress-body ad- 
mired. They may be made 
of plain and figured goods 
or of any two varieties 

referred. Handkerchief 

rderings have a pretty 
effect on the draperies 
The trimming for the skirt 
may be varied in any way 
the wearer fancies. A 
handsome skirt is made 
of plain camel’s-hair and 
striped velvet, the latter 
material being used for 
the visible portion of the 
foundation and to trim the 
draperies. The baaque 
worn with this skirt is of 
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pattern, ig 3d. or 30 cents. Lapies’ WaLking Sein, sex aaah eel with a velvet 
Sere ge as (For Description see Page 200.) mk have No 
. 2 in nine siges for ls- 
memset alas . dies from twenty to thir 
. ee Te roRiX ji ist, mese- 
(For Diustrations see this Page.) ¥ —~ ty-six inches, waist 


No. 7772.—(Also illus- 
trated in different mate- 
rials and with different 
trimmings at Ladies’ figure 
No. 2 on page 187).—A 
walking skirt, with 4 very 
handsome arrangement of 
drapery, is here repre- 
sented. It is made of 
dress goods and atylishly 
trimmed with plaitings of 
the same, bands of striped 
fabric and fringe. The 
skirt, of course, escapes 
the ground all around and 
is composed of a front- 
gore, a gore for each side 
and a back-breadth. The 
gores are fitted by darts, 
and the breadth is gather- 
ed, a placket-opening be- 
ing finished at the center 
of the back. The drapery 
is novel as well as press 
in style, and ita c paige | 
freshness of design will 
render the model a special 
favorite for all kinds of 
Autumn toilettes. Com- 
mencing at the center of 
the front-gore and overlapping the left half and the adjoining left 
side-gore, are two, short, pointed draperies, the upper one of which 
overlaps the lower and is conformed to the shape of the gores by 
darts at the top. Each of these draperies has a plait in its back edge, 
and is sewed with the gore to the back-breadth. The drapery upon 
the other half of: the front-gore and right side-gore is a long breadth 
having darts at the top aad three, upturning plaits in its back edge. 
It overlaps the upper pointed drapery, but the plaits in the back edge 
draw it back in a diagonal outline. The back-drapery is gathered at 
the top and has three downward-turning plaits at the right side, 
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Front View. 


LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Ni . ure. To make the skirt 
SIERRAS for a lady of medium size, 


will uire eight 

and etonits ma- 
ae Pca a inches 
wide. orty-e1 
inches whe te ee 
yards and three-eighths 
will suffice. Price of pat- 
tern, ls. 3d. or 30 centa 
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LADIES’ PIN AFORE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 211.) 


No. 7765.—A handsome 
and dressy affair that is 
both useful and orna- 
mental is represented in 
these engravings. It is 
illustrated as being made 
of figured satteen, the only 
garnitures being ribbon 
bowsand stringsand Ham- 

: burg edging and insertion. 
1772 


The back and front are 

Side-Back View, each cut on a fold of the 
ia goods, and each section is 

‘adjusted to the figure at the 

waist-line by two cross- 


wise rows of shirring. The 
shirrings are stayed by a belt, which closes at the left side with 
concealed hooks and loops. An opening is made in the center of the 
back extending from the lower edge nearly half-way to the waist- 
line, and in this opening is inserted a plaited fan of the which 
flares out toward the bottom, giving ample width to fall gracefally 
over the dress. An upward-turning plait is laid in dach front edge 
of the back, lifting the sides slightly and adding to the general grace 
of outline. Ribbon tie-strings are-attached at the shoulders and also 
at the plaits in the: back. edges, and at corresponding points in the 
front edges of the skirt portion, and are tied in handsome bow- 
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figure. amburg embroidery set 
ponder a heading of insertion. ° ~ 

Such a garment as this may be made of muslin, lawn, cambric or 
any other apron material, and trimmed with lace 

or any other garniture fancied 

by the wearer; the model afford- 

ing excellent opportunities for 
the exercise of individual taste 
and skill. It may be made up 
plainly, with but little or no or- 
namentation, and worn while 
attending to household duties; 
the handsome shaping and ap- 
pearance of the garment making 
amends for any seeming lack of 
garniture. For dressy wear, it 
may be constructed of as expen- 
sive a material as can be afforded, 
and trimmed as elaborately as 
the maker desires. 

We have pattern No. 7765 in 
_nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
-to thirty-six inches, waist meas- 
-ure,. To make the pinafore fora 
lady of medium size, will require 
two yards and seven-eighths of 

Inaterial twenty-seven inches 
_wide, or two yards and three- 
-eighths thirty-six inches wide. 
Price of pattern, 5d. or 10 cents. 


<i 


rial is inclined to “ sag” 


We have pattern 


knots, completing the means of adjusting the garment upon the and heavy in texture, lining is not usually added; but if the mate- 
All the edges are bordered with 


,ruching, embroidery _ to thirty-six sabe: waist measure. 


214 


or stretch, a lining is advisable, as it does 
away with this liability and aids in preserving the shape. 


o. 7795 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 


Of material twenty-two inches 
wide, six yards and five-eighths 
are needed in making the skirt 
for a lady of medium size. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide be 
chosen, then three yards and 
a-fourth will suffice for the pur- 


pose. Price of pattern, ls. 3d. 
or 30 cents. 
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NURSES’ APRON. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7785.—White cambric is 
the material usually selected for 
aprons of this kind, and it is rep- 
resented in the present instance. 
There is a wide section for the 
front of the apron and a narrow 
one for each side, and the three 


are joined together by straight 
seams, no seam, however, coming 
at the. center. 


After the top is 


————».__ 


- LADIES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
F (For Mustration see this Page.) 

. No.7795.—A prevailing fancy 
_of the present season is for walk- 
“ing skirts with a box-plaited 
back, that may be worn with or 
without a front-drapery, accord- 


LADIES’ PINAFORE. 


hollowed out and gathered to fit 
the figure, it is sewed to a belt, 
and the apron is still wide enough 
to almost meet at the back. To 
the ends of the belt are sewed 


‘5 Jong, hemmed sashes of the cam- 


brie, which are knotted in a large 


bow at the back, the attached 


ends being made as narrow as the 
belt. by a plait in each, while the 


ing as the fancy changes. Such 
_askirt is illustrated in these en- 
_gtavings. It is made of silk and is very elegantly shaped.’ The front- 
_ gore is sloped off toward the top so as to fit with perfect smooth- 
“ness; and the side-gores, of which there is one for each side, are 
“adjusted over the hips by a short dart in each. 


_ (For Description see Page 210.) 


scollops. 
While this is the reg 


There are ee am 


double box-plaits at the 


top. A placket-opening 
is finished at the left side, 


and a belt is, sewed to the 


any kind of work which 
requires that the dress be =. 
protected. Cambric, as — 


previously mentioned, is — 
: < top. A pair of under-tapes more used than any other 
ie WSS or an elastic strap is all material for nurses’ aprons, 
! SAA that is needed to retainthe though fine bleached mus- 
‘ SK Sh fullness in position at the lin, cross-barred muslin 
SEE Sih back. , and other white goods are 
K \ SAS The fact that this skirt is equally appropriate. Ham- 
s N ce Sih exhibited as plainly made burg embroidery, Smyrna 
: \ SSN - up, indicates thatitis quite lace, tucking and ruffling 
" ei ot fashionably worn without are all suitable garnitures  ~ 
ba N NNR trimming. It may, how- for nurses’ aprons, but ~— 
i! SSG ever, receive any fashion- when the model is used 
e \ \ RSS N able style of narrow gar- for shaping an apron for 
e \ 3 SS BS niture. In the “Dress- domestic or studious pur- 
is . \ ck = N making at Home” of this suits, the finish will gen- 
e WAY magazine are illustrated erally be limited to plain 
6 ce S A several styles of trimming hems or very simple gar- 
os re Sif suitable for such a skirt. nitures. Scollops are very 
Le i SEY - Trimming israrely applied pretty and easily cut and 
<3 FS S$ ‘¥ . upon the back, asthe plaits, finished, but they should 
" SS SCS being full, are considered always be strengthened by 
a + = \y handsomer if allowed to 
Be SES Sess § 


an under-facing or hem of 


fall in unbroken folds all the material stitched to 


the way to the bottom. ee before they are cut. 
4 7 An apron, pointed orscarf- Rick-rack edging and star 
J Lapigs’ WaLKine SKIRT. 


drapery may be arranged braid are frequently cro- 
(For Description see this Page.) upon the front, but the 


= 


ing, suitable for trim- 


chetted into pretty trim- 

back does not require or mings for such aprons. 
i permit of such an addi- Ru 
o eae Silk, flannel or any material in vogue for costumes develops 


i. omely in this way, and any variety of dress-body may be worn 


4 
hy 
Ss 


on are finished by being cut into larger 


tin style of apron for hinndes, ite graceful 
pleness is also appreciated by ladies who take charge of their 
bacék-breadths laid in two mestic affairs or engage in ~ ee | 


te cut in scollops. Up- 


free ends at 
Suz “on hb fram, of the apron is a 


e, oval pocket turned down 


| at the top in astraight lap; which 
is 
and bottom of the apr 


cut in sceollops. sides 


do- 


NurRsEs’ APRON. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


oe may be purchased at a slight expense, ready for application. 
e 


| 3 have pattern No. 7785 in nine sizes for ladies from twenty 
~ With such a skirt. .The question of whether skirts should be lined to thirty-six inches, waist measure. Two yards.and five-eighths of 
a? not is often hard for the non-professional dressmaker to decide. 


| material, thirty-six inches wide, will makethe apron for a person of 
» ‘t really depends on the material selected for construction: if firm medium size. Price of pattern, 7d. or 15 cents. 
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STYLES FOR MISSES AND GIRLS. | 


Figure No. 1.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 
Ficvure No, 1.—(Consisting of skirt No. 7314, which is also plainly 


illustrated on its pattern; and polonaise No, 7783, again represented 
in another combination of fabric and trimming on page 222 of this 


=< = _ eae Sees 
Figure No, 1.—MIssEs’ CosTuME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


issue).—This costume is composed of three fabrics, striped velvet 
being used for the skirt; and plain suiting trimmed with brocaded 
velvet for the poldnaise. The skirt is of the usual shape, and is 
simply under-faced at the bottom. Trimming may be added, if 
desired; but in striped skirts it is not considered as stylish as the 
finish represented. The model to the skirt is in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The polonaise is made of plain suiting and at the front is peculiarly 
draped and closed. Each front is fitted by a bust dart and an under- 
arm dart, and is shaped in a point and draped by upward-turning 
plaits at the back edge, The right or seated tens front is also 
draped at its front edge, which extends over the left front as far as 
the end of the under-arm dart, where the plaits are fastened. <A fly 
is also fastened under the edge above the plaits to the hems, and 


buttons and button-holes. then close the hems and the fronts alon: — 
the fly below the hems. A bretelle collar of brocaded velvet, witha — 
seam at the back, extends about the neck, over the fronts to the en: 
of the hem; and the portion at the right side is also sewed alory 
the edge of the front to the plaits in its front edge. The back » 
fitted by side-back dart seams and a seam at the center, the latter 
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FiagurE No. 2.—Missgs’ Costumr. 
(For Description see Page 218.) 


terminating a little below the waist-line in an eXtra fullness thet) 
is folded on the outside in a double box-plait. Other plaits drape it 
at the sides, and tapes tie the drapery backward. “The sleeves have 
triangles of the brocade fastened on about the depth of a cuff from 
the wrist edge, and the latter, like the polonaise edges, is finished wil! 
machine-stitching. The neck is completed with @ military collar 
Any other fabric preferred to the brocade may be used for the 
trimming. The model to the polonaise is suitable for any fabri 
made up into such garments. Such polonaises may match or cor 
trast with the skirt with which they are worn, according to th 
convenience of the maker. The pattern in eight sizes for mise: 
from eight to fifteen years of age ahd costsyls. or 25 cents. 
The hat is in poke; shape, and Gs) trimmed with ostrich tips and | 
satin ribbon ties. | 
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FiguRE No. 2.—MISSES’ COSTUME. — ' 
(For Dlustration see Page 212.) 


Ficure No. 2.—(Consisting of costume No. 7782, which may. be 
een in a single material and with a slight decoration on page 219 
f this issue).—The costume represented is very stylish and may be 
nade up in the combination represented or any other preferred, or 
n one material alone, and trimmed to suit the taste. The skirt has 
gore for the front and one for each side, and a plain back-breadth, 


nd is here made of black velvet and plainly finiahed. The front of- 


he waist is short and round, and has a belt, which in the model 
xtends only from the under-arm seams to the closing of the fronts. 
‘he latter are fitted by single bust darts and fastened with button-holes 
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FIGURE No. 3.—M:SsEs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


nd buttons. The back is in polonaise style, with long seams to the 
houlders and a curving seam at the center of the back, all these seams 
-arminating a little below the waist-line and an extra fullness occur- 
ing at the termination of the side-back seams, which, with the 
emainder of the side-backs, forms the back-drapery. The center- 
acks are in short tab style, and at the termination of the center seam 
he tabs are tied in a caraless knot, and the ends are gathered and 
ipped with tassels. Side-front draperies are fastened over the gores 
{ the skirt, their front corners being tipped with tassels and tied in 
.single knot, Gatherings are made at the back edges of these drap- 
ries and at the front edges of the back-draperies, thus formin 
retty wrinkles in all the draperies. The edges are all plainly finis 

—a fashion now almost universal in completing draperies. The close 
‘oat-sleeves are completed with fancy cuff-facings of velvet, whose 


scolloped ends are fastened down under buttohs. A three-cornered 
kerchief of the goods is knotted about the throat, and its Knotted ends 
are tipped with tassels. 7 . 

The model to the costume is.in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age, and costs 1s, 3d: or 30 cents. 

The hat is of s jaunty poke shape in braid, and is nestly trimmed 
with feathers, : 

4 
Fieure No. 3.—MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Mlustration see this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 3.—(Consisting of basque No. 7703, also shown in 
another combination of fabric and trimming on page 224 of this 
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FieurE No. 4.—MIsess’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 214.) 


issué‘ atid skirt No. 7792, seen again in a single fabric on page 225), 
—This engraving represents a very stylish costume for a young miss. 
It is made of velvet and suiting, and is trimmed with the velvet and 
buttons. The basque is a jaunty affair, closing at the back and fitted 
by single bust darts, under-arm gores and side-backs. The center- 
back and side-backs are longer than the other portions, and the 
lower front corners of the side-backs are faced with velvet and 
turned back on the outside to form tiny revere. The front and 
under-arm gores are cut in deep points, and a plastron-facing of 
velvet, pointed at the top and bottom and decorated along the edges 
with buttons, is arranged over the center of the front. The sleeves 
have cuff-facings of velvet, cut in points at the; top and decorated 
with two buttons upon the upper side, ( Sometimes the points of the 
basque are underlaid with lace or plaiting, or‘are tipped with tassels 
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or fancy pendants. Any other fabric preferred to the velvet may 
be used in the combination, provided it also be selected for the skirt. 
The model to the basque is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age, and costs ls. or 25 cents. 

The skirt is made of velvet, with a drapery of the suiting, and is 
arranged as follows: Its undraped portion is of the usual shape, 
consisting of a front-gore, a gore at each side and a back-breadth, 
and is under-faced or hemmed up at the bottom. It is finished 
without decoration, but may be trimmed if desired. The front- 
drapery is drawn high at the left side and falls in a point at the 
right, while the back-drapery is arranged to produce an exactly 
opposite effect. It is hemmed at the edges, or it may be under-faced 
to simulate hems. It is a style of drapery very much in vogue, and 
is seldom finished with decora- 
tions of any kind whatever. 
The model to the skirt may be 
used for one material alone or 
for any combination preferred. 
It is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age, 
and its price is ls, or 25 cents. 


SS 


FigurE No. 4.—MISSES’ COS- 
TUME. 
(For Illustration see Page 2138.) 


Fiaure No. 4.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7748, which is again 
shown with quite elaborate dec- 
orations and in a single mate- 
rial on page 218 of this issue).— 
This engraving represents a very 
stylish and graceful costume, 
composed of suit goods and satin. - 
It consists of a short, round skirt 
and a polonaise over-dress made 
as follows: The satin skirt has a 
front-gore, a gore at each side and 
a back-breadth, and is trimmed 
at the foot with a deep, box- 
plaited ruffle of the same.’ Any 
other decoration preferred, how- 
ever, may be used; or the skirt 
may be made up perfectly plain. 

The polonaise is draped to form 
a point at one side of the center 
of the front, and a square and a 
esa tab at the back. The 

ronts are fitted by bust and un- 
der-arm darts, and by side-back 
seams to the shoulders, and cen- 
ter-backs that close with but- 
ton-holes and buttons to the top 
of the ape ang The edges of the 
drapery are hemmed or under- 
faced, and may be finished with 
lace or fringe, thongh either ad- 
dition will detract from the youth- 
fulness of the costume. A long, 
narrow scarf of satin passes about 
the neck, knots upon the bust and 
then again upon the drapery, - 
below which its tasselled ends 
fall prettily. -The sleeves are in 
close coat shape, and are neatly 
completed by cuff-facings of satin 
fastened at the back edges under 
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tume of plain suiting and Roman-striped satin. The basque is of 
the cuirass shape—a style that is regaining popularity for both ladies: 
and misses—and is fitted by bust and under-arm darts and by side 
and cénter-back portions, the latter being closed by button-holis 
and buttons. The sleeves are in coat shape, and each has a straig>t 
cuff-facing of the striped goods, which extends only a part of tix 
distance around the wrist. The neck is completed with a military 
collar, below which a Pompadour effect is produced by a facing \! 
the striped goods. A broad band of the latter is applied to th 


‘lower edge of the basque between the bust darts and the side-beck 


seams, and the remaining edge is under-faced to simulate a hem fr- 
ish. If preferred, the band may extend about the whole lower 
edge, or it need not be used at all. The model to this basqu 
is appropriate for any materi 
made up into such garments. |: 
is in eight sizes for misses from 
eight to fifteen years, while is 
price is 10d. or 20 cents, | 

The skirt is of the familia — 
four-gored shape and has a dee; 
plaiting about its lower edge. 
At the right side there are tw: 
short, folded cross-draperies, each 
piped at its lower edge with the 


wp goods. At the left side, a sing’: 


I\\ 


large drapery, bordered at 1s 
front edge with a broad band o! 
striped goods and draped at it 
back edge by upward-turninz 
plaits, is arranged to complete | 
the drapery for the front. 1: 
the back the drapery falls in 4 
rounding outline and has loop- 
ings at the sides and a double | 
box-plait at the back. Its edgs | 
is piped with the goods, but may 
be bordered with the striped feb- 
ric if desired. For the deep 
plaiting at the bottom, one or 
two narrow ruffles may be used 
if they prove inore pleasing. The 
model to the skirt is suitable for 
any fabric made up into such gar- 
ments. When such materials a: 
velvet, plush or satin are us 
Vip, Ney the skirt will often be made up 
pp YB, plain or cut in leaf-points aad 
mi underlaid with a plaiting. [s 
aoa is in eight sizes for misses 
A AA rom eight to fifteen years of age 
iN and its price is 1s. or 25 cents 
MAAN The hat is of felt in gypsy shape 
It is faced with shirred satin ané 
trimmed with ostrich feathers. 


—_——_-_ > - -——_ 


Figure No. 6.—MISSES’ COS 
TUME. 


_ Fiaure No. 6.—(Con 
Ulsterette No, 7752, 1 
again be seen witha 
ferent finish on page 220 
issues" and costume No. 768: 
which is represented on its pat- 
tern).—The costume conceale: 
by this Ulsterette is a dress 


‘buttons. The neck is finished Figure No. 5.—MiIsses’ CosTUME. affair composed of plain an! 


with a narrow, standing collar. 

Made of satin de Lyon, silk or 
handsome brocaded and plain 
goods, the costume will prove very dressy for grand occasions, Of 
less expensive fabrics, it will be much admired for general wear. 
The model to the costume is in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fiftsen years of age, and costs ls. 3d. or 30 cents, 


——~».——_. 


Figure No. 56.—MISSES' COSTUME. 
(For Illustration see this Page.) 

Ficure No. 5.—(Consisting of basque No. 7745, which is again 
represented with different decorations on page 224 of this issue; 
and skirt No, 7746, which may also be seen in another fabric and 
finish on page 225)—The engraving represents a very stylish cos- 


(For Description see this Page.) 


striped goods. It has a skir 
with a front-drapery, a lon. 
basque-front with panters at th: 
sides, and a polonaise back whose skirt ‘portion forms the back- 
drapery. The model to this costume is in eight sizes for misses 
from eight to fifteen years of age, and costs ls; or 25 cents. 

The Ulsterette is made of plain Ulster eloth, and is finished wit: 
machine-stitching and velvet facings, buttons and simulated am’ 
real button-holes. The frants are each fitted with a bust dart an: 
an under-arm dart, and are cut off a little below the waist-lin: 
The back is shaped by a center seam, which terminates in an ext 
width that is folded underneath in a box-plait.. To each front + 
joined a skirt portion, and a large pocket-lap and the lower edge o' 
the belt crossing the back are sewed in with the seam at Side. 
A strap, with its apper end peinted pnd fsteming with a an: 
button-hole to each underarm seam, apparently holds belt 

7 


~ 


place. Long laps, turning forward and backward, are sewed in| 
with the side-back seams of the skirt, and, after being faced with 
velvet, are each fastened down at the top with three buttons and 
simulated button-holes. A pretty, round cape, fitted upon the 
shoulders by darts and finished at the neck with a rolling collar, is 
fastened over the shoulders. Its edges, with the wrists, belt, strap, 
ket-laps and skirt edges, are finished with machine-stitching, 
and the fronts of the garment close from the throat to the belt wi 


button-holes and buttons, The velvet 


desired, and the stitching may be made along the edges of the skirt 
laps. Plush, silk and other fancy fabrics are also used for the 
ornamental portions; but when the Ulsterette is intended for hard 
service, it is fully as judicious to use the cloaking fabric, The model 


to this Ulsterette is in eight 

sizes for misses from eight to 

fifteen years of age, and costs 

Is, 3d. or 30 cents, 

The hat. is of felt, faced with 

~ velvet and trimmed with ostrich 

tips. 
: —__—————— 
FievrE No. 7.—GIRLS' COS- 

TUME. 
(For Tlustration see Page 216.) . 


Fiavre No. 7.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7794, which may 
also be seen in another combina- 
tion of fabrics on page 216 of 

- this issue).—This engraving rep- 
resents a charming little costume 
made up in plain and brocaded 
goods. It has a single-breasted 
sack-front fitted at each side by 
a bust dart and an under-arin 
dart, and back portions that fall 

in coat-tail tabs over the plaited 
skirt. The latter is laid in box- 
plaits, and is sewed to the bot- 
tom of the front and to a band 

_ passing under the back. A scarf- 

- drapery of brocade is laid in up- 

_ ward-turning plaits at its back 

. edge ‘and is sewed to the fronts 

_ after which its ends are fastene 
under the edges of the center 
plait at the back of the skirt. 

The center-back seam of the 
body is left open below the 

- waist-line, and the edges of the 

opening are decorated with a 
row of buttons at each side. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, and 

is completed at the wrist with a 

deep cuff-facing of brocade. The 
neck is encircled by a deep, round 
collar and one of military shape, 

_ both of brocaded goods; and the 

fronts close as far as the skirt 
with button-holes and buttons. 
Any fabric preferred to bro- 
cade may be used for the com- 
bination. Plush, velvet, satin, 

Roman stripe or any fancy ma- 

_terial will combine well with 

silk, cashmere, camel’s-hair or 
any soft wool suiting. Plain 
and plaid goods are often united 
in costumes of this style, and the 
effect is always pretty when 
the colors are well chosen. The 

Inodel to the costume is in 

seven sizes for girls from three to nine 
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facing may be omitted if not 
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FiguRE No. 6.—MISSES’ 


(For Description“see Page 914.) 


years of age, and costs ls. 
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COSTUME. 
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of the back by the addition of a skirt section, which may be covered 

with ruffles or puffings, or finished with only one ruffle, or left njain. 

Bretelles extend from the bottom of the front to the shoulde« 

then pass about the neck to form a deep collar. The mode! 

costume is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine year" 

and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
‘The cloak is single-breasted and in sack shape at the fre 

the back falls in two tabs over a plaited skirt-portion, w: 

joined to the skirts of side-backs that assist in fitting the. 

ment. Large patch-pockets are upon the ae and each : 

corner of the back tabs is tipped with a tassel. 

the center of the back, but is held together by a fancy application 

of cord and tassels, It is fitted upon the shoulders by darts, and is 


\ 


e cape is ope’ at 


completed at the neck with a 
‘rolling collar. All the edges are 
finished with machine-stitching, 
but may be an een hemmed, 
if preferred. The model to the 
cloak is suitable for any fabric 
made up into such garments, and 
costs ls, or 25 cents. It is in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. 

The hat is in Derby shape, and 
is of felt of the same color as the 
cloak. 


ee 


Figure No. 9.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL 
COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 218.) 


Figure No. 9.—(Consisting of 
costume No. 7756, again illus- 
trated in o different material aud 
with different decorations on 
page 220 of this -issue).—The 
engraving represents a charm- 
ing little costame which is ap- 
prepa for either school or 

ouse wear. In the present in- 
stance it is made of dark brown 
cashmere, its only decorations 
consisting of machine-stitching 
and dark bone buttons. It is 
in sack shape, shoulder and un- 
der-arm seams joining the front 
to the back, the former bein 
turned under in wide hems an 
closed all the way down with 
button-holes and buttons. The 
back is cut on a fold of the 
goods, and, like the rest of the 
body portion, extends below the 
hips, where an added skirt-por- 
tion furnishes the necessary 
length. . Three tucks, taken up 
on the under side in the lower 
part of the back, produce the 
necessary adjustment; while the 
‘back of the skirt is gathered to 
reduce it to the proper size be- 
fore being joined to the body. 
The seam joining the skirt to the 
body is concealed under a plaited 
gash of the material passed about 
the waist and sewed to position, 
the loose ends being tied in front 
in a bow-knot. The sleeve is in 
neat coat shape, finished at the 
wrist with a machine-stitched cuff 
of the material. A handsome 
sailor collar, with attached tie- 


or 25 cents, 
———_——— 


Fiatre No. 8.—GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
(For Dlustration see Page 217.) 


Ficure No. 8.—(Consisting of cloak No. 7749, which may again 
be seen in a similar fabric, but with a slightly different finish, on 
page 223 of this issue of the DeLingator; and costume No. 7703, 
Which is again illustrated on its pattern).—This cloak, for the repre- 
sentation of which the figure is especially designed, covers an 
exceedingly pretty little costume of suit goods with a short front 
and a sort of coat back. The short front is lengthened to the depth 


strings, furnishes an appropriate completion for the neck. 

The model to this costume is suitable for any material, and the 
trimmings may be varied to suit individual taste. It should, how- 
ever, be remembered that, for every-day wear, the plainer the finish, 
the more serviceable will the garment be. It is in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 

The hat is of felt, neatly trimmed with ribbon. 


—_——_. 
FictrRE No. 10.—GIRLS’ “MOTHER HUBBARD ” COSTUME. 
(For Illustration! see Page 218.) 
Fieurr No. 10.—(Consisting of dress No. 7781, which may again 
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be seen with other decorations on page 220 of this issue).—The of the goods, and then witha box-plaiting of the same, which reaches | . 
Mother Hubbard costume has proved such a success for children that far enough up to extend under the lower edge of the lap. = |. 
_“~being also made up for little girls, The one here represented One, two or three narrow plaitings may be used in place of te _ 
structed of fawn-colored : cavauiton described. Gather |. 
re and trimmed with ruffles are also fashionable wi 
i the same shade. The pretty, and not so heavy as plat | 
.nd back are each in loose ings. The fabric used in ty {- 
shape, and shirrings at the costume is russet-brown cai | . 
er of each, from the neck for mere, and the striped goods |. 
-. .ral inches downward, reduce of rayé silk—a combination d |. 
the shoulder and bust. portions brilliant colors arranged in strips | 
to the proper widths. The shirrs The model to the costume isi 
are stayed underneath with sec- seven sizes for girls from the 
tions of lining goods, and the to nine years of age, and cow 
remainder of the garment be- 1s. or 25 cents. 
low them falls in soft, full folds. The hat is of brown felt trim | 
A bag pocket, gathered slightly med with cardinal. silk, and be |_ 
at the rounding edge and so as ties of shaded ribbon. | 
to form a frill across the top, is | 


sewed to each side of the dress, ge 

and dainty little puffs are gath- > ; 
ered and sewed over the shoul- init las vii 12.—GIRLS' C0t 
ders after the sleeves are put in. stihaae 

Two plaitings of satin, ed (For Illustration see Page 215.) 


Fievre No. 12.—(Consisticz |. 
of costume No. 7766, which my 
again be observed in anoth# 
combination of fabric and tim | 
ming on page 221 of this Dus | 
EaATOR).—For a promenade ti | 
lette for the cool days of Autum }- 
cer ed Winter, a costume i | 
Ina, cloth-like suiting, such # # 
A IZ WA here represented, is a very te 
AC 8 oe lh) | sirable acquisition to the wat | 

= ' aM it robe of a little girl. The fro | 
are in loose shape, whiki |. 
narrow back and similar si 
backs complete the adjustmat 
A V outline is formed at the ei 
of the closing at the centerd 


by a tiny band of the same, are 
at the bottom of the garment, 
while one is u8ed to complete 
the wrist of the sleeve. A satin 
plaiting, stitched on near its up- 
per edge, is about the neck, and 
the front closes with button-holes 
and buttons. The dress is not 
always trimmed at the bottom, Wy 


ll 


——Zs 


———-— 


and sometimes lace or embroid- i) 
ery is used at the wrists, neck “¥ 
and pocket. Soft goods are = 
always chosen for it, and if lin- = 
ing be added, it should be of the 
lightest and softest silk or mus- 
lin. White, grays and French 
and China blues are the leading 
shades for such dresses, though the front, and a similar shape # 
of course the maker is not re- a ‘ = observed at the center of t 
stricted by Fashion from select- Figure No. 7.—Girus’ Costume. -° back. A loose belt passes abou! 


ing any other tint. The same . the garment, thus concealing tle 
sales iB usually chosen for the 2S OD O98 ENED SE tackings that hold the kilt okt in 
bonnet. The model to the dress place. This belt is of velvet, at 
is in seven sizes for girls from three to nine years of age, and costs the latter material also borders the lower and V edges of the bodj- 
1s. or 25 cents. portion ina pretty manner. The sleeves are in close coat shape, a0 
See , are completed with dee sa ease of velvet ms dainty lace m- 

j ~ fles. The cape portion is quite novel in its fitting, having plaits tur 

Fravaw No. 11.—GIRLS' COSTUME. ing backwar laid in its neck edge from the front. to he oak of the 

(For Dlustration see Page 219.) shoulder. It has a seam at the center of the back, the lower edge 


Ficure No. 11.—(Consisting of costume No. 7780, which is again curving upward to it in a very graceful manner. Velvet ribbou 
shown in another material and with different decorations on page straps are fastened under the ends of the last shoulder-plaits, av! 
217 of this DeLineator).—The softest and also the most glowing of after being drawn down to the end of the center seam, are tied in! 
Autumn fabrics and tints are made up into dainty little costumes handsome bow. The neck is completed with a narrow band, ove 
like the one here represented. It whose ends is fastened a ribbo 
is in Princess style at the front : ‘ bow. ‘g 
and sides, the former being fitted | The model to this costumes _ 
by an under-arm dart and joined suitable for any material mat? } 
to side-backs whose skirt is ex- up into such garments. It is 2 
tended under the backs, where seven sizes for girls from thre 
it is gathered to a band. The to nine years of age, and it 
under-arm darts are taken up price is ls. or 25 cents. 
through a jacket portion, to The hat is of felt, and is face! 
whose lower edge a large = of with velvet and trimmed wit 
striped goods is attached. The satin ribbon and gay ostrich tips 
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center of the front is also over- SQ 

_ laid with striped goods to simu- ae Sa 
late a vest, ee a mgs Ag GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
striped s is sewed to the Wes 
apper stg of the jacket and also MN (For Hinstrations Fen Se 
passes about the neck at the NN} No. 7794.—(Also illustrated © 
back. A military or standing XB a combination of plain and bro- 
-collar is sewed to the neck of» a caded goods at Girls’ figure \« J 
the back -and the dress-front, 1794 7 on this page).— Plaid and plasm 
while the sleeves are completed , Back View suit goods are combined in ths} 
with fancy sel ar ag ee Giris’ COSTUME. su age le aN an tn 

fabri mbined. Ribbons u e n 

pieete a ipranpoetr corners of ER Pee Pee Ee ae larly calculated for the devdap 
the laps and tied over the front ment of contrasts. The front 4 


in adouble bow. The ends of the back, which fall over the skirt the body is in Princess fashion to below the waist-line, and has hemi 
of the side-back, are gathered, and each is tipped with a tassel. The at. its closing edges and a bust dart and an under-arm dart in eae § 
ottom of the dress is trimmed, first with a narrow knife-plaiting side. The back is like a little cOat-basque and jis fitted by a seam 4 } 


‘e center, 
e lower parts to f 


fle, and is formed of bresdths joined together, turned up for a _plaitings 0 


m at the bottom and laid in 
‘ide box-plaits at the top. It 
sewed to the Princess portion 
front and to an under-belt at 
‘e back, and then the garment 
ready for the addition of the 
‘apery. The latter consists of 
‘single section, which is draped 
tite high in scarf style by four 
sits at each end and sewed 
‘its upper edge to the costume 
er the seam joining the skirt to 
e Princess portion. From the 
‘rmination of this seam the ends 
e carried across the back and 
stened under the plait directly 
the center. The effect of 
_ig arrangement 18 unique and 
inty, and is heightened by the 
tangement of the contrast, the 
apery being of plaid goods and 
e other portions described of 
ain material. The basque por- 
ng are piped with plaid, and a 
‘w of buttons is p along 
-e opening below the center 
am. Plaid cnff-facings finish 
e coat-shaped sleeves, and a 
aid cape-collar falls below the 
nding collar about the neck. 
‘Two varieties of goods will 
-nerally be combined in cos- 
mes of this description, but 
‘Ty pretty effects are also ob- 
ined with one kind of mate- 
l. The construction does not 
vor elaborate trimming of any 
nd, though it permits of any 
“etty completion. Lace may be 
‘ectively used as a finish. 
-We have pattern No. 7794 in 
‘ven sizes for girls from three to 
‘ne years of age. To make the 
stume for a girl of nine years, 


ll require three yards of plain material, with one yard and three- 
shths of plaid, each twenty-two inches wide. 
‘sht inches wide be used, then one yard and a-half of plain goods 
d one yard and an-eighth of plaid will suffice. Price of pattern, 


or 25 cents. 


en 
| GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
, (For Dlustrations see this Page.) 
No. 7780,—(Also illustrated in other material and with different 


immings at Girls’ figure No. 
on page 219 of this magazine). — 
“A feature of this costume is its 
avelty of construction, which 
‘ds very much to its attractive- 
88 Without detracting from its 
actical value as a dress for any 
he and place. The material 
presented in the model is cash- 
€re, and the trimmings are plait- 
88 of the same and velvet fac- 
gs. The front of the costume 
‘In Princess style and closes 
om the throat to a little below 
€ waist-line with button-holes 
td pearl buttona, the hems being 
Pped and sewed together for 
© remainder of their length. 
tere 18 an under-arm dart in 
th side, and over the dress- 
ont fall jacket portions having 
‘responding darts taken up in 
© same seams. There are side- 
ck seams and a center seam 
troduced in the fitting of the 


ck, and the center sections each fall in a little tab that is gathered 
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Figure No. 8.—Grezs’ Costume. 
(For Description see Page 215.) 


goods forty- cents. 


one yard and five-eighths will suffice. 
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which terminates a little below the waist-line, allowing between the side-backs on a fold of the goods and gathering the top 
all in regular coat fashion. The skirt isin kilt and sidan it to a belt, which is, 


however, invisible. Three side- 
om of the skirt, and large laps of 
velvet are sewed to the lower 
edges of the jacket portions, the 
front of the dress between the 
latter being faced with velvet in 
vest shape. From beneath the 
front énds of the laps pass sash- 


_ ends of velvet, which tie in a 


pretty bow at the extremity of 
the closing. A sailor collar of 
velvet is sewed to the neck at 
the back, and its ends are joined 
to the jacket fronts. A stand~- 
ing frill of lace finishes the neck, 
and round cuff-facings of velvet 
complete the coat-shaped sleeves. 

This little costume, while com- 
prising but one garment, seems 
to consist of two—a jacket and 


' adress—and this similarity may 


be carried out in every instance 
by combining two materials in 
the construction, using one for 
facings, etc., as in the present 
instance, Any materials make 
up handsomely in this way, and 
the decorations may be varied to 
accord with the goods chosen. 
Lace is always pretty upon such 
a costume, but is not apt to last 
very long on a dress intended 
for every-day wear. Roman- 
striped goods are among the 
favorite selections for combina- 
tion with other fabrics. They 
are youthful-looking, and there- 
fore deserve to be popular. . 
We have pattern No. 7780 in 
seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. Four yards 
and an-eighth of material, twen- 
ty-two inches wide, are needed 
in making the costume for a girl 
of six years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, then 
Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 


——-—___— 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see Page 218.) 


Misses’ figure No. 4 on page 213 


: a! (bes, 
M4 Alt, a N\\ | 
LEW Ws 


GirLs’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


No. 7748.—(Also illustrated in different fabric and decoration at 


of this issue).—This model is a 


charming one for almost any seasonable material, the exceptions to 
its use being confined to fabrics that require frequent laundering. 


The goods selected in the pres- 
ent instance is a dark blue flan- 
nel, and the trimming consists 
of plaitings of the material, braid 
of acontrasting color, and ribbon 
bows. The skirt reaches to the 
ankle and is composed of a front~ 
gore, a gore for each side and a 
back-breadth. The breadth is 
slashed through the center sev- - 
eral inches for a placket-open- 
ing, and is gathered at the top; 
the gores are fitted by darts, and 
the skirt is sewed toa belt. A 
side-plaiting about three inches 
deep trims the bottom, and above 


* it is a row of wide braid between 


two narrow rows. 

The over-dress is in polonaise 
style, and is noticeable for its 
graceful drapery and faultless 
adjustment. The front is cut on 
a fold of the goods, and the left 
side is raised by a single upturn- 
ing plait, below which it slopes 


away diagonally toward the bottom, while the right side is laid in 


osely at the end and tipped with a tassel. Under these tabs is a.cluster of shallow, upturning plaits and is considerably shorter. 
Tanged the back skirt, which is formed by cutting the material There is a single bust dart at act 


3 


side lof the ‘center, which fits it 
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beautifully ; and side-backs, commencing at the shoulders and ter- 
minating in dart style below the waist-line, acjust the back, being 
aided by the curving of the closing edges, which are faced with 


the material and united by 


below the waist-line. Be- 
low the last button and 
button-hole the edges are 
shirred and are then sewed 


together, the front edges - 


of the back being also 
shirred to the same height 
before being joined to the 
front. This arrangement 
causes the back to fall in 
two sections, which con- 
trast prettily with the out- 
line of the front, one of 
them being square and the 
other pointed. A narrower 
plaiting than that on the 
skirt, and three rows of 
braid similarly arranged, 
trim all the edges of the 
drapery; and aribbon bow 
is fastened at the tov of 
the back shirring. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, 
and is trimmed with plait- 
ing and braid to corre- 
spond with the remainder 
of the costume. A stand- 
ing collar, with curved 
front corners, finishes the 
neck, The polonaise is 
attached to the belt of the 
skirt at the waist-line of 
the under-arm seams, and 
the finishing accessory is 
added in the shape of a 
narrow scarf or surplice 
formed of a long, straight 
strip of the material tacked 
in two plaits at the center. 
It is passed loosely about 
the neck and fastened in a 
knot over the bust, and 
then the ends are again 
crossed and fastened low 
down at the left side of 
the center, being plaited 
into a very narrow width 
and finished with loops 
and ends of ribbon. 

This model is charm- 
ingly developed in a cos- 
tume of pale blue bunting 
intended to fill an impor- 
tant place in the wardrobe 
of a young miss, and the 
edges of the polonaise 
are bordered with a knife- 
plaiting headed by a fray- 
ed ruching, two narrow 
plaitings and a ruching 
trimming the skirt. An- 
other illustration is devel- 
oped in brown camel’s- 
hair, with decorations of 
soutache braid; and still 
another is of yellowish 
brown cloth, with brown 
velvet trimmings. Roman- 
striped goods, either alone 
or with more sober ma- 
terial, form a stylish deco- 
ration for such a costume. 

We have pattern No. 
7748 in eight sizes for 
misses from eight to fif- 
teen years of age. To 
make the costume for a 


miss of eleven years, will require seven yards and five-eighths of ery. 
material twenty-two inches wide. 
be used, then three yards and a-half will suffice for the purpose. 


Fiatre No. 9.—Grris’ SCHOOL 


(For Description see Page 215.) 


——_ 
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If goods forty-eight inches wide 


Price of pattern, 1s, 3d. or 30 cents. 
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button-holes and buttons to a little 


COSTUME. 
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Front View. 
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MIssEs’ CuSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 217.) 


plaite 


MISSES’ COSTUME. 


(For Illustrations see Page 219.) 
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FicurE No. 10.—Grr.s’ “ MOTHER 
HuBBARD ” CoSTUME. 


(For Description see Page 215.) 
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No. 7782.—(Also illustrated in a combination of materials, with 


some changes in the trim 
ming, at Misses’ figur: 
No. 2 on page 212 of this 
magazine).—This costume 
is made of suit goods 6! 
a handsome quality, and 
though very effective and 
somewhat elaborate in ap- 
pearance, it is not at all 
dificult of construction. 
The front of the waist is 
in ‘oe French style, and 
is hemmed at the closing 
and fitted by a bust dart 
in each side. The back is 
fitted by means of a cen- 
ter seam and _ side-back 
seams, and its side-back 
ortions are deepened to 
orm a sort of polonaise- 
drapery, being cut ona 
fold of the goods at the 
center from a short dis- 
tance below the waist- 
line. The extra width be- 
tween the side-backs is 
gathered across the top 
and sewed to a band, and 
the side edges of the drap- 
ery are raised quite high 
by rows of shirring and 
subsequently disposed up- 
on the skirt. The center 
seam 1s discontinued a few 
inches below the waist- 
line, and the center-back 
sections are extended in 
narrow tabs, which are 
faced with the material, 
tipped with silk tassels, 
knotted loosely together, 
and then skillfully tacked 
in the graceful position 


illustrated, beyond _ the 
possibility of  displace- 
ment. 


The skirt of the cos 
tume comprises a gon 
for the front, one for eac’ 
side and a back-breadt), 
the breadth being gatli- 
ered at the top and the 
gores fitted smoothly by 
darts. The top is sewed 
to a belt, which is tacked 
under the body at the 
waist-line of the under- 
arm seams; and then the 
front edges of the back- 
drapery are inserted in 
the side seams of the 
skirt and sewed in wit! 
them as far as the bottom 
of the shirring. Below 
this, the corners are folded 
triangularly undernesth 
and tackings are inserted 
to hold the back-drapers 
in the graceful pose illus- 
trated. There is a hant- 
some drapery upon th: , 
gores, consisting of two , 
sections, which are shirred , 
at their back edges aud | 
sewed in for their entire 
length with the same, 
seams as the _ back-drap- 


They are sloped off diagonally at their front edges, so as © | 
flare apart in V shape below the belt; and then they are careless 
up and knotted at the,center of the front, the ends beinf , 


sloped off in oval outline, Jined,and tipped With tassels, Under ° 
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side seams of the skirt are fastened tapes to tie it back with, 
about the bottom is a side-plaiting of the goods about five 
es deep. A belt of the material finishes the front of the waist, 
a straight collar completes the neck, The sleeve is in coat 


e, and is ornamented 
La twist of the goods 
iw inches above the 
t,its ends being knot- 
at the outside and 
ed with small tassels. 
shionable and attract- 
feature of the costume 
e little three-cornered 
thief or cape, which 
a tassel fastened at 
(end and is knotted 
ely upon the bust. 
‘ plain and brocaded 
is be united in such a 
ume as this, the bro- 
‘may be used for the 
ng & sleeve-trim- 
gs and linings. Any 
materials may be 
ed in the same way, 
the draperies may be 
lered with contrasting 
ds, fringe, lace, plait- 
-or any similar deco- 
ms, though they are 
as appropriately made 
plain. A very pretty 
ume is made of hand- 
thief goods and polka- 
ed bunting, the former 
ig used for the front- 
ery and for the trim- 
g on the skirt, being 
so that the border 


3 lengthwise for the 


t trimming. 

Ve have pattern No. 
2 in eight sizes for 
ses from eight to fifteen 
rsofage. Of material 
nty-two inches wide, 
2 yards and seven- 
iths are needed in 
dng the costume for 
iss of eleven years. If 
ds forty-eight inches 
le be used, then three 
ds and five-eighths will 
ice for the purpose. 
ce of pattern, ls. 3d. 
30 cents. 


—$—___.»—___- 


GIRLS’ COSTUME. 
‘Illustrations see Page 220.) 


Yo. 7756.—(Also illus- 
‘ed in a different mate- 

and with different 
‘orations at Girls’ figure 
-9on page 218 of this 
UNEATOR).—The model 
€ portrayed is sure to 
‘ome a favorite, for it 
abines three very de- 
ible qualities—it is easy 
construction, graceful 
appearance, and unique 
ugh simple in adjust- 
nt. Blue suiting is the 
terial employed in the 
sent instance to repre- 
it the model, embroid- 
‘in a deeper shade of 
¢ being the only deco- 
ion employed, save the 


ttons used in closing the front. The costume consists of a body- 
ttlon and skirt, the joining seam of which is concealed under a 
uted sash of the material that ties in front in a large bow-knot. 
'¢ front folds under in wide, straight hems and closes as far as the 
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(For Description see Page 216.) 
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MISSES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see Page 218.) 


FicgurRE No. 11.—Gr1Rxs’ CostuMeE. 


skirt with button-holes and buttons. The back is cut on a fold of 
the goods; the slight adjustment necessary being obtained by taking 
up three lengthwise tucks on the inside near the bottom, the remain- 
der of the fitting being performed by the under-arm gores and shoul- 
der seams. To the lower 
edge of the body portion 
is attached the upper edge 
of the skirt, which con- 
sists of a single section 
shirred at its upper edge 
so that the fullness comes 
between the under-arm 
seams, the remainder being 
joined plainly. A large, 
rolling, sailor collar, the 
edges of which are deco- 
rated with embroidery in 
a floral pattern, completes 
the neck; and tie-strings 
of the material, embroid- 
ered to correspond, are 
fastened at the throat and 
arranged in a handsome 
bow-knot. The sleeve is 
_in coat shape, finished at 
the wrist with an embroid- 
ered cuff of the material. 
The sash is a straight strip, 
turned in at the top for a 
finish and laid in three 
upturning plaits. It is sew- 
ed to the costume over the 
seam joining the skirt and 
body-portion, and the 
loose ends are tied in a 
bow-knot, which may be 
arranged permanently or 
left free to be disposed in 
a fresh bow whenever de- 
sired. The decorations are 
completed by embroider- 
ing the lower edge of the 
skirt and the ends of the 
sash to correspond with the 
remainder of the garment. 
For every-day wear, this 
garment may be construct- 
ed of cloth, suit-goods, 
flannel or any seasonable 
material, and finished with 
machine-stitching or some 
other simple decoration; 
while for dressy wear, the 
taste and skill of the maker 
may be exercised to any 
extent in furnishing hand- 
soe ornamentaion for it. 
We have pattern No. 
7756 in seven sizes for 
girls from three to nine 
years of age. To make 
the costume for a girl of 
seven years, will require 
five yards and three- 
eighths of goods twenty- 
two inches wide, or three 
yards and one-fourth thir- 
ty-six inches wide, or 
two yards and_ three- 
eighths forty-eight inches 
wide. Price of pattern, 
10d. or 20 cents. 


————-_-_>. —— 


GIRLS’ * MOTHER HUB- 
: - BARD” DRESS. Pg 
(For Dlustrations see Page 220 


ws No. 7781.—(Also il! 
trated in different rw 
‘ rial and with differer 
orations at Girls’ figure No, 10 on page 218).—The Mothe 
bard traditions are sufficiently well understood by the little 
make this style of dress very desirable. ;It;is as beco” 
is quaint and picturesque, and it is adapted-to all kinds 
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(For Description see Page 216.) 
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‘Cashmere is represented in the present instance, and Valenciennes 
lace forms the trimming. The fronts are folded under in straight 
hems and are closed with button-holes and pearl buttons. The back 
is cut on a fold of the goods, and the only seams which take part 
in the adjustment are those upon the shoulders and under the arms. 
‘The greater part of the fitting is done by crosswise clusters of shirr- 
ings arranged about half an inch apart. These shirrings commence 
back of the hem at each side of the front and extend to within a 
short distance of 
the arm’s-eye, 
the upper’ row 
being at the 
shoulder seam, 
and the lower 
one about half- 
way between 
the neck and 
the waist-line. 
Those at the 
back are corre- 
spondingly —lo- 
cated, and the 
fullness thus in- 
troduced falls 
out gracefully 
toward the bot- 
tom and  pro- 


vides ample 
width for the Front View. Back View. 
skirt _ portion. Giris’ CosTume. 


The lower edge 
of the dress is 
turned up for 
a hem, and under the edge is sewed a row of lace, which is 
turned up on the outside and sewed flatly upon the dress, affording 
a very pretty finish. The sleeve isin coat shape and is conformed 
to the general style of the dress by the addition of a puff, which 
is cut separately, gathered at both edges and sewed over the arm’s- 
eye, its ends terminating in points near the bottom of the sleeve. 
A row of lace, arranged in the same manner as on the bottom of 
the skirt, finishes the sleeve at the wrist. Pieces of the material or 
of’ lining goods are set under the gathera to hold them in position, 
and the shirrings are sewed to 
them at every second or third 
row, a8 may be required. A 
straight band, with a frill of lace 
outside of it, completes the neck. 
Upon each side 1s a little bag- 
shaped pocket, turned down and 
gathered twice about an inch 
from the top for a finish, and 
gathered once slightly at its 
remaining edges before being 
sewed upon the dress. 

White flannels are very much 
admired for such dresses, and 
colored textures are also as pop~- 
ular as ever. <A sash of the 
goods may be worn if desired, 
but it detracts somewhat from 
the originality of the design. 
Laces and narrow knife-plait- 
ings are suitable garnitures for 
such a dress, but all other trim- 
mings are usually omitted. Soft, 
yielding textures are more ad- 
mired than stiff, wiry fabrics for 
dresses of this style. 

We have pattern No. 7781 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
to nine years of age. To make 
the dress for a girl of seven 
years, will require four yards 
and seven-eighths of material 
twenty-two inches wide. If 
goods forty-eight inches wide 


(For Description see Page 219.) 


“a chosen, then two yards 
* an-eighth will be sufficient for the purpose. Price of pattern, 
- 25 cents. 
a ene 


MISSES’ ULSTERETTE. 
(For Mustrations see this Page.) 


-—(Also illustrated in different material, with a different 
‘s’ figure No. 6 on page 215).—Cloth ofa mixed shade 


(For Description see this Page.) 
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in the soft, pliable quality usually chosen for Ulsters and Ulsterett: 
which latter are really Ulsters with added graces and improvements 
is represented in this attractive model. The garment is sing» 
breasted, closing to a little below the waist-line with button-holes 
bone buttons, and having a bust dart and an under-arm dart at 
side, and a curved seam at the center of the back. The body of u: 
front extends only a short distance below the waist-line, but + 
back is the entire length of the garment, being cut on a fold of & 

goods below t 


center seam 


whic 


portions are ji: 
ed to the k 
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Front View. Back View. 
Grrets’ ‘MotHerR HUBBARD” DRESS. 


(For Description see Page 219.) priser arse 

/ and front, whic 
turn over on the outside and are faced with plush. A belt of plus: 
is sewed in with the side skirt seams and turned up over Us 
body, its edges being blind-stitched across the back. oO narror 
straps are sewed in with the lower edge of the belt at the unde:- 
arm seams, and their tops are pointed and stitched above the bu: 
These straps are also of plush. Pointed pocket-laps of plush rx 
upon the sides, being sewed with the skirt to the belt and bodr; 
and in the point of each is placed a button. - The sleeve is in regula 
coat shape, and has a handsomely ae att cuff-facing of plush. 0: 

of the most stylish features 

the garment is a round 
which reaches only a little belcw 
the shoulders. te is fitted br 
two darts upon each shoulder. 
and is sewed to the neck in th: 
game seam with the collar. The 
latter rolls about half its width 
and is faced with plush. 

Wraps of this kind are among 
the most fashionable for genera 
wear. They are not only the 
popular choice for street and 
school, but are also mach ad- 
mired for church and all other 
occasions. They may have 8 
braid or stitched finish, facings of 
silk, satin, plush, velvet, etc. 
or any similar arrangement of 
trimming; but good taste r- 
quires that they should never & 
elaborately decorated. For Win- 
ter wear, fur will be used upct 
the collar, cuffs and pocket-lap:. 
Any kind of cloaking makes up 
stylishly in this way. 

We have pattern No. 7782 it 
eight sizes for misses from eight 
to fifteen years of age. To make 
the Ulsterette for a miss of 
eleven years, will require four 
yards and seven-eighths of m+ 
terial twenty-two inches wide. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be used, then two yards and 
one-eighth will suffice for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. 3d. o 
30 cents. | 
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MISSES’ CLOAK. 
(For Illustrations see Page 221.) 


! 
No. 7789.—The jaunty grace of the coat and the comfortable | 
portions of the cloak are. charmingly combined in this model. Chott 
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a soft, heavy texture is represented in the engravings, and silk 
rd is used for a finish. The cloak is double-breasted from the throat 

a little below the waist-line and turns back in lapels at the top, 
eing below the lapels with button-holes and rubber buttons and 
ving a row of buttons upon the overlapping side. It is cut across 
low the double-breasted portions and then sloped in a slightly diag- 
al direction to the bottom. There isa bust dart in each side, and 
2under-arm ceams terminate a little below the waist-line, extensions 
ing cut at their extremities up- 
the fronts, which are sewed to 
e lower edges of the under-arm 
res and lapped flatly upon the 
cks, There is an under box- 
ait at the center of the back, 
rmed of the extra width at the 
d of the center seam, which 
ves a graceful spring and im- 
ts a coat effect that is very 
ylish. The edges of the laps 
lowed upon the front are bor- 
red with silk cord, inside of 
hich buttons and simulated but- 
n-holes are arranged. Curved 
ket-openings are simulated 
yon the front with cord, which 
twisted in the form of buttons 
. the ends, and the front and 
wer edges are also finished with 
row of cord. Cord is neatly 
ranged upon the coat-shaped 
eeve to outline a gauntlet cuff, 
ng coiled in the shape of a but- 
m at the outside seam. A 
ling collar of medium width is 
swed to the neck, meeting the 
pels in notches and having a 
yw of cord upon its edges in 
armony with the finish upon the remainder of the garment. 

Fur, in bands about three inches wide, will frequently be used to 
am cloaks of this style, and so will seal-skin cloth, plush, velvet and 
milar fancy fabrics. Stitchings or braid-bindings are, however, as 
hionable modes of finish. Indeed, if the garment be thoroughly 
regsed, the simplest kind of completion will look well. The heaviest 
loths make up satisfactorily in this way, because the adjustment 
oes not introduce too many seams and is not too close. The last 
onsideration will have a particular significance for the mothers of 
oung misses with a tendency to outgrow their garments, as it makes 
2modelling much easier than when several seams are employed. 

We have pattern No. 7789 in eight sizes for misses from eight 
) fifteen years of age. Three yards and five-eighths of material, 
venty-two inches wide, will make the cloak for a miss of eleven 
ears. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard and 
hree-fourths 
nll suffice for 
he purpose. 
"rice of pattern, 
8. or 25 cents, 
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GIRLS’ COS~ 
TUME, WITH 
ADJUSTABLE 
CAPE. 
_ (For Mustrations 
eee this Page.) 

No. 7766.— 
Also illustrated 
nother material 
ind with differ- 
“nt decorations 
tt Girls’ figure 
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No, 12 on page Front View. Back View. 
te of this mag- GIRLS’ COSTUME WITH ADJUSTABLE CAPE. 
i ee 
ne).—The (For Description see this Page.) 


ape mentioned 
n the title is 
Mrticulary pretty in itself and adds very much to the complete- 
es of the costume. Cloth with a flannel finish is the material 
epresented in the model, and braid, ribbon-bows and fancy but- 
ons constitute the decorations. The body of the costume is 

€ a long coat, closing at its hemmed edges nearly to the bot- 
tom and then flaring apart diagonally below the hems. It is fitted 
y gores to the shoulders and a seam down the center, and at the 
.€xtremity of the center seam is cut away in the same manner as it is 


Misses’ CLOAK. 


| (For Description see Page 220.) 


in front. A kilt skirt, formed of straight breadths joined together, 
turned up for a hem at the bottom and laid in side-plaits turning one 
way at the top, is finished with a binding and sewed under the 
body portion, so that its full depth is disclosed between the cutaway 
edges, while at the sides only a little of it is perceptible. A belt or 


girdle of the material, cut bias, is sewed upon the costume so that it 
conceals the joining of the kilt; and its ends are pointed and lapped 
in front under a button. 


The edges are bound with braid, and two 
rows of narro ¥ braid are stitched 
flatly inside of the binding. The 
skirt is bound and trimmed with 
three rows of braid, and the 
diagonal outline is reproduced at 
both the back and front by three 
extra rows commencing beneath 
the girdle. Four rows of braid 
trim the wrist of the coat-shaped 
sleeve, and a frill of Valenciennes 
lace stands about the neck. 

The cape is very unique in its 
shape and method of fitting. 
There is a seam at the center of 
the back, and four plaits, turning 
backward from the closing, are 
laid in each side at the neck. 
The cape reaches about to the 
waist-line at the back and deep- 
ens considerably at each side, 
curving shorter again toward the 
front. Its edges are faced with 
a strip of the goods or with silk, 
and are ornamented with three 
rows of braid. <A tiny collar 
stands about the neck, and a 
hook and loop close the front at 
the throat under a bow of rib- 
bon. Long ribbon ties are fast- 
ened under the folds of the plaits nearest the center seam and are 
then brought downward to the extremity of the seam and tied in a 
drooping bow, the effect being very graceful. | 

Suit goods of all kinds, flannel and all materials used for girls’ 
dresses will be made up in this way; and soutaches, wide braids, 
stitching, contrasting bands, lace and embroidery will form the trim- 
ming. Any but flat decorations would, however, be out of place 
upon such a costume. Light cloths of a cream or yellowish brown 
shade are popular selections for such costumes as this, with velvet or 
plush for the girdle and for the cuff-facings. Silk or satin will often 
be used for the kilt portion when the remainder is of suit goods. 
In such instances the trimming will match the kilt. 

We have pattern No. 7766 in seven sizes for girls from three to 
nine years of age. To make the costume for a girl of five years, 
will require four yards and three-eighths of material twenty-two 
inches wide. If 
goods _ forty- 
eightinches wide 
be chosen, then 
two yards and 
an-eighth — will 
suffice. Price 
of pattern, ls. 
or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ COAT. 
(For Ilusetrations 
see this Page.) 


No. 7767.— 
To wear all 
through the 
Winter over 
dresses of any 


Front View. style, this coat 
Gi1RLs’ Coat. is one of the 
prettiest that 

cioe Troneetpeaon.eee (hie bee?) could be select- 
ed. The model 


is made of coating of a dark brown shade, and the trimming 
consists of plush, silk cord and binding of the same color, and fancy 
buttons. The fronts of the coat are much like those of a sack, and 
are folded under in hems and closed with button-holes and buttons 
all the way to the bottom. The back is fitted by the French 
method with a center seam, which is open for a few inches from the 
bottom; and narrow extensions are allowed on the front edges a 
short distance below the waist-line. , Extra widths in the shape of 
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revers are allowed upon the fronts at the same point and are lapped and tapes are sewed under and above these plaits to tie the 
- over the back. The open edges of the back, the revers éxtensions backward. The closing is made in the usual manner with 
and the bottom of the coat are bound with silk, and at the extrem- tons and button-holes as far as the overlapping portion of § © 
ities of the seams are arranged serpentine ornaments of cord with front; and below this, a fly, with button-holes worked in ij ~ 
tiny tasselled ends, smaller ornaments of the same style being fas- sewed to the overlap, so that the buttons are invisible fog. 
Upon each side of the front rests remainder of the distance. A straight band is sewed to the 1s 
a square pucket turned down at the top in a pointed me The and below it at the back is sewed a wide bretelle-collar of +; 
reversed portion is bound with silk, and a button is fastene 

point and the remainder of the pocket is faced with plush. The and along the opposite side as far as the point where it mees 
uses, as well as the beauty of these pockets, are quite apparent, A overlap. Ac! ster of velvet loops is fastened at the end d 


tened in the corners of the revers. 


deep, guantlet-shaped cuff of 
plush completes the coat-shaped 
sleeve, and a wide Shakespearian 
collar of the same finishes the 
neck in the most becoming 
manner. 

All kinds of coatings will be 
made up in this way. Plush is 
one of the most fashionable 
garnitures for such garments, 
and silk, satin, velvet, fur and 
pipings are also suitable. Sim- 
phicity is more admired than 
elaboration, but this fact does 
not argue against the applica- 
tion of handsome facings and 
buttons. Waterproofs and cloak- 
ings, and also such varieties of 
suiting as are adapted to the sea- 
son, will be made up in this style 
and finished according to the 
fancy of the maker, A braid bind- 
ing neatly applied, or machine- 
stitching inserted with perfect 
regularity, is always in good 
taste and is easily accomplished. 

We have pattern No. 7767 in 
seven sizes for girls from three 
“to nine years of age. If mate- 
rial twenty-two inches wide be 
selected for the construction of 
the coat, three yards will be re- 
required in making it for a girl 


THE DELINEATOR. 


in the which extends down the overlapping side to the end of the cka 


orerepping side, and a 
band of velvet borders al 
eee a bow of velvet te 
also fastened at the ex 
of the center seam. The: 
is in coat shape, and is comp 
with a fancy cuff-facing of ¢_ 
vet having two buttons betr-¢- 
the ends. : 
Satin, plush, silk or con 
goods of any kind may te 
upon this polonaise in the: 
way that velvet is applied in 
present instance. A very pr 
polonaise is mae of plain 
el’s-hair, with polka-dotted¢ 
for the ornamental portions. 
other is of plain goods, with: 
orations of plaid; the ekirt v 
in each instance being lke 
trimming material, Stil anctg: 
is of bronze-green serge, 
the trimming is of soft wiuig- 
goods with bright color inay 
woven in it in bayadere stip - 
We have pattern No. 78M 
eight sizes for misses from a4” 


Mb 


4 


~ , 5 


Front View. Back View. to fifteen years of age. If 
_ | ne rial twenty-two inches wide W’- 
Misses’ POLONAISE. selected for the constructio: §™ 

(For Description see this Page.) the polonaise, five yards 


a-half will be needed in ma 
it for a miss of twelve ¥ 


_ of nine years. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then two yards and 
yard and a-half will be sufficient. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. eighths will suffice. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents, ibe 


: 
MISSES’ POLONAISE. | MISSES’ JACKET. | 
(For Llustrations see this Page.) (For Mustrations see this Page.) 7 


No. 7783.—(Also illustrated in different material and with different No. 7788.—This handsome jacket is made of fancy cloth 
trimming at Misses’ figure No. 1 on page 212).—This polonaise is finished with machine-stitching, and, as thus illustrated, is fasltom.- 


novel and charming in construc- 
tion. It is made of suit goods and 
trimmed with velvet, and though 
not at all expensive in its require- 
ments, it is one of the. prettiest 
styles of over-dress that could 
be selected fora miss. The front 
is closed diagonally and is folded 
under in a straight hem at the 
left side and sloped diagonally 
backward from the termination 
of this hem, the back edge being 
raised by three upturning plaits. 
In this side there are a bust dart 
and an under-arm dart, which 
fit it stylishly. The right side is 
also folded under for'a hem from 
the throat to the bust; but, below 
this, it is extended diagonally un- 
til it is wide enough to overlap 
the left side as far as the extrem- 
ity of the under-arm dart, and 
then it is slanted off toward the 


bottom. At the end of the overlapping portion are folded three, cut out slightly in heart shape and is completed with 8 rolling 
shallow, upward-turning plaits, and three more are folded in the notched to form revers. A row of stitching finishes the co ai 
back edge, drawing it in graceful wrinkles across the body. There another row is inserted in the sleeve in the outline of a fancy 

are also a bust dart and an under-arm dart in the right side of the three buttons being added on the upper side. 


ably worn with a dress of 


in tiny plaits, giving § uh ; 
coat effect that is very #- gi 


~ PA83 


Front View. 


edges being finished with 8 
of stitching, which 18 iu 
up the plaits at the ve 
Misses’ JACKET. bone button is placed at i 
of each plait, and button-bo# 
and similar buttons sre si 
closing the front. The nec 


(For Description see this Page.) 


front. In the back are side-back seams and a center seam, all three Coatings and cloakings of all kinds will be made up i0 this 
of which terminate 3 short distance below the waist-linc. Theextra and so also will suit goods, the latter being, of coursé, line : 
width at the end of the center seam is folded in a box-plait on the may border the collar and wrists, but is rarely added upo? ©. \, 


outside, and that at the end of each side-back seam in a side-plait tom of the jacket. Plush and velvet, silk, satin and #2! 
turning backward underneath. Two downward-turning plaits are nee be applied as cuff and collar facin 
laid in each side of the back-drapery before it is joined to the front, 


“ey 
Ty 


, ht 1 : 
e have pattern No, 7788 in eight sizes for misses from eigtt 
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fteen years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selecced 
or making the jacket, three yards and a-fourth will be needed in 
onstructing it for a miss of fourteen years. If goods forty-eight 
nches wide be used, one yard and five-eighths will suffice. Price of 
attern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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GIRLS’ CLOAK. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7759.—A garment that is not only handsome in appear- 
ance and graceful in shape and 
wdjustment, but one that will 
prove very serviceable in pro- 
tecting its wearer from the in- 
clemency of the weather, is rep- 
resented hy these engravings. 
Cloth of a dark gray shade is the 
fabric in which the model is here 
developed, while large bone but- 
tons, machine-stitching and a 
black leather belt form the dec- 
orations. The adjustment is per- 
formed by seams upon the shoul- 
ders and under the arms, a curv- 
ing seam down the center of the 
back, together with side-back 
seams terminating a short dis- 
tance below the waist-line. Ex- 
tra widths are allowed at the 
center seara of the back, and also 
at the termination of the side- 


back se all of which are ar- GIRLS’ 


ranged underneath to produce 
two box-plaits on the outside, 
giving a ag pleasing bouffant 
effect. The fronts are faced all the way down, the upper parts being 
turned back in large, rolling lapels, and the closing being made in 
double-breasted style with button-holes and buttons, <A deep collar, 
with square ends, 1s sewed to the neck in the same seam with a nar- 
rower rolling collar, the ends of the former passing under the lapels, 
while those of the narrower collar are rounded off and terminated at 
the tops of the lapels. The lapels are folded so that instead of flar- 
ing apart they meet at the throat, and a hook and eye are used in 
closing them. The sleeve is in coat shape, finished at the wrist with 
buttons and three rows of machine-stitching applied to simulate a 
cuff. Loops of the material are attached at the under-arm seams 
just below the waist-line, through which is passed a leather belt 
that closes in front with a metal buckle. A very appropriate finish is 
given the garment by two rows of machine-stitching on the lower 
edges and larger collar, and one row on the narrower collar and lapels. 
uit goods, cloth, flannel or 
any of the materials suitable for 
girls’ wraps may be used in mak- 
ing up a cloak after this model, 
and velvet, silk or braid may be 
employed as a decoration, with 
very pleasing results. The belt 
may be of the cloaking goods or 
of velvet, plush or silk, and 
mounted in leather with straps 
and buckle to match; or it 
may be finished in the ordi- 
nary manner. When the belt 
is of fancy material, the trim- 
ming will correspond. The ex- 
pense of having a belt mounted 
in leather is not great, and the 
effect is usually very satisfac- 


for a certain air of completeness, which greatly enhances its 
attractiveness. The material represented is cloth, and the trim- 
ming consists of machine-stitching and silk cord and tassels, a 
great deal of the ornamental effect being developed by the con- 
struction. The fronts are in loose sack shape, wich straight hems at 
their closing edges; and the back is adjusted by side-backs and a 
center seam. The center portions of the back are shaped to fall in 
two, short, pointed tabs, and the extra length needed for the skirt 
portion between the fronts is supplied by a kilted section laid in 
side-plaits turning toward the center. This addition lends a very 
jaunty air, which is intensified 
by the presence of oblong pock- 
et-laps upon the sides. These 
laps and the tabs are bordered 
with cable cord, and the bottom 
of the cloak is finished with two 
rows of stitching. The sleeve is 
in coat shape, and is appropriately 
completed by a cuff-facing of the 
material in gauntlet shape edged 
with cord. Button-holes and 
metal buttons close the front. 
One of the most charming fea- 
tures of the garment is the cape 
mentioned in the title. It is 
somewhat similar to the Have- 
lock cape in style, and consists of 
two portions, which are turned 
under in bias hems at their back 
edges and in straight hems at 
their front edges. There are two 


Cloak, darts over each shoulder, which 


(For Description see this Page.) fit their respective portions per- 


fectly ; and the neck is hollowed 

_ out to fit smoothly over the cloak. 

Each cape section is placed upon the corresponding half of the cloak, 
with the hems even with the throat and center seam; and the neck 
edges of both cape and cloak are sewed in the same seam to the 
square-cornered collar, which rolls over sufficiently to conceal the 
joming. The edges of the cape are finished with stitching; and a 


_ cord, doubled at the center, is fastened at the meeting of the back 


hems under the collar, and again at the waist-line, and the ends are 
tied in a bow-knot and tipped with tassels. 

Suit goods will be just as often made up in this way as cloth— 
indeed, more frequently for early Fall wear. The air of com- 
pleteness mentioned renders the cloak suitable to be worn over a 
plain slip, blouse or any style of dress for travelling. Indeed, the 
value of the mode for covering and protecting the costume will 
make it a great favorite, as a dress with the daintiest lace or em- 
broidery upon it may be worn under it and, thus concealed, can be 

kept fresh and pretty. Not very 
much garniture is applied to such 
cloaks, but moderate quantities 
of lace or Hamburg, or bias 
bands, machine-stitching and silk 
cord-and-tassels are always in> 
good taste. Bright linings will 
often be added to the cape, and 
the wrists, collar, tabs and pock- 
et-laps will be under-faced to cor- 
respond. If there is a predom- 
inating tint in the material made 
up, the lining will match it, and 
sometimes the cord and tassels 
will correspond. Farmer satin 
is obtainable in pretty shades of 
red, and makes an inexpensive 
_hining. 


tory. We have pattern No. 7749 in 

We have pattern No. 7759 in * seven sizes for girls from three 
seven sizes for girls from three Front View. to nine years of age. Of material 
ee years of age. oe a Giris’ CLOAK, WITH CAPE. twenty-two inches wide, four 
nal twenty-two inches wide yards and three-eighths will be 
four yards and three-eighths are Eee eh ee eee needed in making the cloak for 


needed in making the cloak for 
a girl of seven years, If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, 
then two yards will suffice. Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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GIRLS’ CLOAK, WITH CAPE. 
(For Tlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7749.—(Also illustrated in different material and with other 
trimmings at Girls’ figure No. 8 on page 217).—This cloak 
is noticeable for its beauty of shape and adjustment, and also 


a girl of six years. If goods 
forty-eight inches wide be used, then two yards and an-eighth will 


be sufficient for the purpose. Price of pattern, 1s. or 25 cents. 


—__—_—»_—____—_ 
MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 22.) 
No. 7793.—(Also illustrated in different material and with some 


changes in the trimming at Misses’ figure No. 3 on page 213 of this 
magazine).—The basque represented displays all the most graceful 
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effects of seam and dart, and also afforda some charming suggestions adoxically called ‘‘oval points”, and pipe or bind them with taf: 
contrasting material. 
fles or plaitings of lace. 
of material and trimmed in any fashion becoming to the wearer ad, 
pleasing to the maker. Many of the cheap and pretty taffeta sil 
are woven in blocks or checks, and they are much used for trimmi 

plain goods, 
quite becoming to trim the bottom of the basque with a wide baxdg_ 


for the arrangement of trimming and the development of contrasts. 
The front is cut on a fold of the goods and has a shallow bust dart in 
each side, and the back is curved nicely at the closing edges and has 
side-backs extending to the arms’-eyes. Between the front and 
back at each side is an under-arm gore, which completes the adjust- 
ment in a very effective and becoming manner. Plain suit goods 
are represented in the construction of the model, and a tasteful con- 
trast is produced by cutting the lower part of the front and the 
under-arm gores in sharp points and underlaying them with a plait- 
ing of silk. The front corner of each side-back is turned back in a 


little revers, faced with silk and fastened to position under a couple 


of spherical pearl buttons. The 
back is closed with button-holes 
and similar buttons, and a but- 
ton is placed between every two - 
points of the skirt. A straight 
collar, with slanting ends in front, 
is sewed to the neck ; and outside 
of it is a silk plaiting stitched on 
at the seam, with the deeper por- 
tion falling below the joining. 
The sleeve is in coat shape, and 
is prettily trimmed to correspond 
with the lower part of the front 
by being cut in points and un- 
derlaid with plaiting. Upon the 
front of the basque is a shield- 
shaped plastron of silk, which 
is widest upon the bust and tapers 
to a point at the top and bottom. 
A row of buttons is arranged 
upon each side of this plastron. 

A very pretty basque of this 
style is made of garnet camel’s- 
hair, and the plastron is of plush 
in the same shade, the buttons 
being of pearl and the plaitings of silk. A plush collar is the only 
finish added to the neck in this instance. Another basque is made 
of dark-blue serge, and the plastron, plaitings and facings are of plaid. 
No buttons, except those used for closing, are employed in this in- 
stance. The plastron may be cut from a plaited section and bor- 
dered with a scanty frill of lace; and, instead of the silk plaiting 
under the points, a plaiting of lace may be employed, cascades of 
lace being also added upon the revers. Such garnitures make the 
basque very pretty for dressy wear, and add very little to the expense. 

We have pattern No. 7793 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
fifteen years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
to construct the basque, two 
yards and three-eighths will be 
needed in making it for a miss 
of eleven years. If goods forty- 
eight inches wide be used, tlien 
one yard will suffice. Price of 
pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 
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MISSES’ BASQUE, BUTTONED 
AT THE BACK. 
(For Illustrations see this Page.) _ 
No. 7745.—(Also illustrated 
in different material, with dif- 
erent trimming, and with the 


standing collar showing an open- Rn 
ing in front, at Misses’ figure No. 7745 
5 on page 214 of this issue).— Front View 


A youthful-looking and becom- 
ing basque for misses is here 
represented. It is illustrated as 
made up in dark steel-gray suit 
goods and trimmed with blocked 
or large checked material in black and white, the contrast being very 
pretty. The front is cut on a fold of the goods and is fitted by a 
bust dart and an under-arm dart, while the back receives its princi- 
pal adjustment from the under-arm seams and the curving of the 
closing edges. The latter are faced with the material, and are closed 
with button-holes and horn buttons inlaid with pearl. The skirt of 
the basque is plain and of uniform depth, presenting a nice oppor- 
tunity for any style of trimming. In this instance it is ornamented 
with a wide band of the checked goods. The sleeve is in the favor- 
ite coat shape and trimmed to correspond, and the neck is completed 
with a straight, standing collar. 

Another pretty way of finishing a basque of this style is to cut 
the sleeves and lower edges in leaf points or what are sometimes par- 
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MISSES’ BASQUE. 
(For Description see Page 228.) 


_two sections, of which the upper one is the 


Misses’ BASQUE, BUTTONED AT THE BACK. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Sometimes the points are underlaid with rt 
Such a basque may be made of any kzét 


If the figure of the wearer is slender, it will be fond 


of striped material; while if it be inclined to stoutness, a less a> 
spicuous finish will be more pleasing. For dressy wear, the elees 
may be shortened and daintily finished with plaitings or ruffles of lex. 

e have pattern No, 7745 in eight sizes for misses from eight we 
fifteen years of age. If mate:aif. 
twenty-two inches wide be «} 
lected for the construction ¢! 
the basque, two yards and thre- 
fourths will be needed in mak: 
it for a miss of thirteen year. 
If goods forty-eight inches wi: 
be used, then one yard and 1:- 
eighth will suffice. Price < 
pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


MISSES’ WALKING SKIRT. 
(For Dlustrations see Page 2%.) 


No. 7746.—(Also illustrated 
different material and with a dif- 
ferent style of trimming 
Misses’ figure No. 5 on page 
214 of this issue).—Suit good 
of the quality called “wool 
Stcilienne"” are represented in 
this walking skirt, and satin a 
trifle more lustrous is contrasted 
with it in the trimming. The 
skirt, independent of the drapery, is composed of a front-gore, two 
side-gores and a back-breadth. After these have been joined anc 
the gores smoothly adjusted by darts, the breadth is gathered to the 
requisite size and the drapery is added. Upon the right side a 
orter and falls shghu; 
over the lower one. Three upturning plaits are folded in the upper 
one and four in the lower one, and both are sewed with the corre 
sponding side-gore to the back. Their front edges are overlapped 
by the front-drapery, which is straight at this edge and extencs 
all the way around to the left side, where it is raised by three sha- 
low plaits and sewed with the corresponding gore to the back. Tie 

back-drapery is oval at the bet- 
tom, and its fullness at the tp 
is disposed in a broad box-plat, 
while at each side there are three 
plaits turning downward, whic! 
ive a gracefully boufant effect 
hile the principal part of our 
description thus far has been de 
Abate to the drapery, we ve 
ere suggest that a t de 
of the effectiveness of the latter 
is due to the grace and shape- 
-liness of the skirt itself, which 
is so carefully planned that ouly 
a couple of pairs of tying-tape 
are required to retain both ii 
and the drapery. in the charming 
attitude pictured. A belt is sew- 
ed to the top, und a placket-opet- 
ing is finished at the left side. 
All the lower edges of the dry 
ery are bordered with bands f '_ 
satin, the band on the lower edge }- 
| of the front being continued uP ' | 
the overlapping or left edge and a row of large pearl buttons snd |; 
simulated button-holes arranged upon it. Two narrow box-plat |. 
ings trim the bottom of the skirt, the upper one being lined with 
satin at the top. 

A pretty combination to be developed according to this model is 
dark olive-green cloth with a little old-gold Surah to relieve it, the 
latter being used to line the flounce and as pipings to bands of the 
material upon the drapery. Another pleasing union of tints 4 > 
materials is consummated by making the skirt of Scotch plaid, wit 
no decoration except a tiny plaiting falling from under the hem. 
The drapery is of plain goods, and at the lower edge is cut in le 
points and bound with plaid. These latter suggestions furnish hints | 
for combining small quantities of material or the remnants of tv? [<i 
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ttgrown or partly worn garments. Small steel buckles confining 
‘e loops and ends of bows, or steel or cachemire pendants, may be 
ranged instead of buttons upon the edge of the overlapping drap- 
y, but they should not be employed for a miss younger than four- 
en years, and even then their selection should be carefully made. 
is bad taste to trim the garments of one who is not yet a debu- 
nte ag elaborately as her mamma’s or elder sister's. Becomingness 
her figure and suitability to her years should be first considered. 
We have pattern No. 7746 in eight sizes for misses from eight to 
‘teen years of age. To make the skirt for a miss of twelve years, 
ill require five yards and five-eighths of material twenty-two 
ches wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then two 
ards. «s and_—s three- : 
urths will suffice. 
rice of pattern, ls, 
* 25 cents. 
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ISSES’ WALKING 
SKIRT. 
‘or Dlastrations see this 
Page.) 


No. 7792.—(Also 
{ustrated in two ma- 
rials and with less 
aborate trimmings 
; Misses’ figure No. 
on page 213).—The 
wills, heavy cash- 
ees, cloths and 
nnels so fashion- 
ble for ladies are 
kewise appropriated 
» the uses of the 
iss, and models 
‘dapted to them are 


top and then allowed to fall loosely for the remainder of its length. 
The back-drapery is sewed over the plain edge of the front-drapery 
nearly to the point, where it leaves the seam; and then it is laid in 
four, downward-turning plaits, which cause it to fall in a point at 
the bottom. The opposite edge falls perfectly straight and plain, 
except for a single loose fold or plait tacked in it at the bottom 
of the plaits in the front-drapery, thus reversing the arrangement of 
the two sections. The back-drapery is gathered at the top, and both 
it and the front-drapery are sewed with the skirt to a belt. A side- 
plaiting of the material passes entirely about the bottom of the skirt, 
and similar plaitings trim the left side up as far as the drapery, which 
is raised quite high on this portion. Machine-stitching finishes the 
drapery neatly and 
fashionably. Under- 
tapes are used in ty- 
ing the fullness of 
the skirt in position. 

A very pretty skiri 
of this style is made 
of flannel, and the 
only decorations are 
three narrow tucks 
in the skirt and a tiny 
box-plaiting about the 
bottum. The drapery 
in this instance is in- 
visibly stitched. An- 
other illustration of 
the mode is made of 
navy-blue serge, and 
a broad band of plaid 
surmounts a narrow 
side-plaiting upon the 
skirt. A band of plaid 
trims the drapery. 
Woolen striped suit- 
ing, showing metallic 


1746 threads that flash like 
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3 necessary to the 
roper completion of Front View. | —— Side-Back View. eo ore yey Pe 
‘er wardrobe as her Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. or trimming skirts 


jamma’s. <A walk- 


of plain material, and 


ig skirt, adapted to (For Description see Page 24.) | when the collar and 


us class of fabrics 
ad also to any other 
aaterial in vogue for 
jisses’ wear, 18 here 
ictured. Heavy 
willed suiting is rep-. 
esented in the model, 
nd plaitings of the 
ame and machine- 
itching form the . 
timming. The skirt 
as the usual gore 
or the front, one 
or each side, and a» 
-readth for the back. 
“he gores are made 
mooth at the top 
dy darts; and the 
readth, which has a 
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cuffs of the dress-body 
) correspond, the effect 
- ANON is very stylish. Such 
\ VRS. goods are higher- 
\ SQ priced than ordinary 
textures, but so little 
is required that the 
expense is not much 
increased. Plaids are 
among the novelties 
showing metallic 
threads, and in small 
designs are appro- 
priate for misses’ 
wear. Such skirts 
may be worn with 
any style of waist, 
blouses and plaited 
jackets being leading 
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Jermanently attached aaa ! eight to fifteen years 
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cp nis draped high Misses’ WALKING SKIRT. oo ae and 
three overlapping ae itis use thie Pandy three-eight are 

laits at the back pees needed in making 


2dge of the left side- 
tore and is carried across the front to the back edge of the right 
ide-gore, where it is sewed to position for some distance from the 


: ERP To insure the filling of orders for De.ingators for any 
‘specific edition, we should receive them by or before the tenth of the 
month preceding the date of issue. For instance: parties wishing 
“fhe Deuinzator for November may be certain to secure copies of that 


the skirt for a miss of 
eleven years.. If goods forty-eight inches wide be chosen, two 
yards and an-eighth will suffice. Price of pattern, ls. or 25 cents. 


Edition by sending in their orders by the tenth of October. We 
shall, of course, as far as possible, fill all orders recewed at a later 
date; but we cannot always do so. This rule will continue tn opera- 
tion until further notice.—E. Burrertok & Co. 
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Figure No. 1—CHILD’S SAILOR COSTUME. 


(For llustration see this Page.) 
Figure No. 1.—(Consisting of sailor costume No. 7758, which is 


again illustrated in a different material 
and with different trimming on page 
227 of this issue; and cap No. 7762, 
which is further illustrated on page 
228).—The jaunty air that distinguishes 
the “sailor” costume makes this style 
of dress very attractive for children’s 
Wear, as it gives them an easy, grace- 
ful carriage very pleasing to behold. 
Blue serge is the material represented, 
with white braid for the decoration. 
The costume consists of two portions, 
a jacket and dress. The front also com- 
prises the collar and lapel, which, when 
the under-arm and shoulder seams are 
joined, are turned over according to per- 
forations in the pattern to arrange them 
in proper position. A belt of the ma- 
terial, the lower edge of which is fin- 
ished with three rows of braid, is passed 
about the waist, being tacked at regu- 
lar intervals and secured in front witha 
concealed hook and loop. The coat- 
shaped sleeve is finished at the wrist 
with a cuff of the goods decorated with 
braid, the edges of the collar and lapel 
being also finished with the same. The 
front of the dress is cut ona fold of 
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Figure No. 2.—Curip’s CostuME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


SIYDLES FOR CHILDREN. 


an ordinary back-stitch. The pattern to the costume is in five rm 
for children from two to six years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 c= 

The cap is made of the same material as the costume, =: 
trimmed with a blue tassel 


‘Figure No. 1.—Curup’s SAILor CosTUME. 


(For Description see this Page.) 


the goods, and 
is joined to the 
back by seams 
upon the shoul- 
ders and under 
the arms. The 
back extends but 
a short distance 
below the waist- 
line, its edges 
turning under in 
wide cn and 
closing with but- 
ton-holes and 


buttons. A plait-— 


edskirt, attached 
to the loweredge 
of the back, fur- 
nishes the neces- 
sary length to 
the dress, the 
lower edge being 
alsofinished with 
bands of braid, 
while similar 
decorations are 
applied across 
the breast por- 


‘tion of the front. Machinesstitching finishes the top of the belt and 
the bottom of the jacket. Cashmere, flannel, de beige, camel’s-hair 


or any of the dress materials in ee 


construction of this pretty costume, w 


e may be selected for the 
ch may be trimmed accord- 


ing to the taste with embroidery, lace, folds, or any other form of 


ornamentation desired by the maker. 


The mind of the sailor boy 


is, however, generally best pleased when his costume shows nautical 
emblems, such as a star upon the collar at each shoulder, and an 
anchor coiled with a chain upon the breast. These may be worked 
with silk in blue, white or gold; or they may be cut of the proper 
size from contrasting material and then appliquéed to position with 


to the other, the 
belt being fast- 
ened underneath 
the seams of the 
jacket portion. 

e latter con- 
sists of a short 
front with its 
front edge turn- 
ed back in a re- 
vers and faced 
with striped 
goods, a_ side- 
back curving to 
the arm’s-eye, 
and a. center- 
back at eachside 
the backs and 
side-backs form- 
ing double 
points that fall 
upon the skirt. 
The sleeve is in 
coat shape and 
is finished at 
the wrist with a 
deep, striped 
out? laning. and 


the neck is completed with a narrow, standing collar of vel’ 
Less expensive fabrics make up just as prettily as those repres! 
may be varied to suit the taste, as well as” 
e costume. Striped or plaid plush is a beav' 
ful selection for combining with plain goods of the same texture 


ted, and the trim 
material chosen for 


— 


fastened at the center of the crown. 
model is in four sizes for children 
two to eight years of age, and = 
3d. or 5 cents. 


———————{ ¢~ -—————— 


FigurRE No. 2.—CHILD'S COSTUME 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


Fiaure No. 2.—(Consisting of os 
tume No. 7790, which is also pi 
in another combination of fabric = 
finish on page 227 of this issue of 
De.ineaTor).—Three fabrics are wz: 
in forming this dainty little costo 
satin being used for the front, ver 
for the sleeves and back, and stripe 
satin for the trimming. The skirt pe 
tion of the front is cut on a fold of 

oods, and has a deep shirring an 
it at about the point where a belt we 
come. The fullness of the shirrinzg & 
then creased in plaits to the neck 2 
an opening is made at the center, wi 
is closed with flies and button-hes 
and buttons, so as to be invisible. F 
velvet skirt is laid in side-plaits 
joined to a belt, and passes about ts 
figure from one side edge of the frou 
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FiguRE No. 3.—Cutp'’s Costume. 
(For Description see Page 227.) 


; 
' 
’ 
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a costume of this description. Plush is, however, quite expens"* 
The model to the costume is in five sizes for children from two" 
six eg of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. | 

The little hat rolls away from the face, and its brim is faced 
velvet and bordered with gilt lace. It is trimmed with satin *™ 


ostrich tips. 
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FiegurE No. 3.—CHILD’S COSTUME. 
(For llustration see Page 226.) 


Figure No. 3.—(Consisting of costume No. 7760, again illus- 
trated in a different material on page 228 of this issue).—Cloth of 
a dark-blue shade is the material represented in the engraving, 
machine-stitching and bone buttons being the only decorations, 
The body portion of the garment, with the exception of the back 
and the extension allowed upon the front, extends but a short dis- 
tance below the waist-line, an added kilt furnishing the necessary 
length. The body is fitted by the usual side-back and under-arm 
seams, together with a curving seam down the center of the back, 
which terminates a short distance below the waist-line, extra full- 
ness being then allowed and ar- 


_ranged underneath in a box-plait. 


breasted style with button-holes 


The fronts fold under in broad, 
straight hems and close in double- 


and buttons, the extension being 
lined and having a crosswise 
opening made in the upper part, 
so as to form a pocket. The 
sleeve is in close coat shape, 
and is finished at the wrist with 
a machine-stitched cuff of the 
goods; while a handsomely 
shaped collar is attached to the 
neck, a natty finish being afford- 
ed by arranging a linen collar and 
a blue neck-tie in their .proper 
positions inside of the larger 
collar. 

Soft 


Cheviot, flannels and 


- eloths are much admired for such 


costumes as this. They are sim- 


ly finished, and are durable and | 
ecoming. The model to the costume is in five sizes for children 


- from two to six years of age, and costs 10d. or 20 cents. 
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The hat is of felt, tastefully trimmed with a feather and shirred 
eatin facings. 
——--_ > —— 
CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Tustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7790.—(Also illustrated in a combination of light and dark 
goods, with trimmings of striped material, at Child’s figure No. 2 on 
226).—The simplest materials make up prettily in this charming 
fashion, and the work of construction is not at all difficult. The 
center-front is composed of two sections, folded under at the closing 
in straight hems from the throat 
to the waist-line and then seamed 
together for the remainder of 
their me eve These portions are 
laid in plaits turning toward the 
closing as far as the end of the 
hems, and then there are several 
crosswise rows of shirring in- 
serted at intervals of less than 
an inch apart, the fullness below 
them falling out loosely and 
gracefully. The side-fronts are 
each turned back in a lapel at 
the front edge and joined to 
the shirred portion under this 
lapel nearly to the bottom, the 
unattached portion falling over 
and concealing a kilt skirt which 
is sewed to the lower part of the | 
center-fronts and finished with 
abelt at the top. The remain- 
der of the body portion consists 
of side-back and center sections, 
Wich fall in two deep points over the skirt with pretty effect. The 
kilt is formed by breadths joined together, laid in side-plaits turning 
toward the center and turned up fora hem at the bottom. The 
belt is tacked under the body portion all the way around. Plain suit 
ie are represented in the model, and Irish crochet lace is applied 
atly upon the lapels and falls from the lower edges of the body 
portion. It is also applied as a frill at the wrist of the coat-shaped 
sleeve and inside the standing collar about the neck. A bow of rib- 
bon, fastened below the waist-line at the center seam of the back, 
completes the decorations. 
All kinds of washable woolens and, in fact, any materials that will 
ar cleaning will make up satisfactorily in this fashion. Cheviot 
suitings in light qualities are favorites for young boys, and so are 


Front View. 
CHILD’s SAILOR COSTUME. 


(For Description see this Fage.) 


CHILD's COSTUME. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


cashmeres, serges, flannels and similar textures. The same goods 
are equally suitable for girls’ wear, and little women have, in addition, 
their choice of a great many others considered not boyish enough for 
their brothers. Simple decorations are most fashionable for both 
boys’ and girls’ clothes, and the very simplest are selected for boys. 
It ig not unusual for ladies to think that a suit plainly trimmed does not 
look as “ finished ” as when elaborate decorations are employed, but 
this difficulty disappears beneath the careful use of the pressing iron. 
Stitching should be accurately inserted, and braid evenly applied. 

We have pattern No. 7790 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the costume for a child of four years, 
will require four yards and a-half of material twenty-two inches 
wide. If goods forty-eight inches wide be used, then one yard and 
seven-eighths will suffice for the 
purpose. Price of pattern, 10d. 
or 20 cents. 
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CHILD'S SAILOR COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7758.—(Again illustrated 
in a different material and with 
different trimmings at Child’s 
figure No. 1 on page 226 in this 
issue).—A charming little cos- 
tume, intended for either dressy 
or every-day wear, is represented 
by these engravings. Suit goods 
of a dark-blue shade is the mate- 
rial employed in the present in- 
stance in developing the model, 
a blue fabricshowing a red stripe, 
bone buttons and an embroidered 
anchor being the garnitures, The 
costume consists of a jacket and 
dress, the latter of which will be described first: The front is 


cut on a fold of the goods and is joined to the back by seams 


upon the shoulders and under the arms. The back extends but 
a short distance below the waist-line, and is turned under in 
broad, straight hems and closed with button-holes and buttons. To 
the lower edge of the back is attached the skirt, which is cut on a 
fold of the goods-and is laid in side-plaits turning from the center. 
The lower edge of the skirt, together with that of the front, is turned 
up in a broad hem. The front of the jacket comprises a collar and 
lapel; and when the front and back are joined by the usual shoulder 
and under-arm seams, the collar is joined to the back in the continua- 
tion of a dart seam that is taken up in front of each shoulder to 
retain the reversed portion in the shape in which it is rolled. There 
is a seam at the center of the 
back, which completes the adjust- 
ment very becomingly. The 
sleeve is in coat shape, finished 
at the wrist with a turned-up 
cuff of the contrasting fabric 
having a V-shaped opening dis- 
closing the overlapping end of 
_the under part, on which two 
buttons are arranged. A belt of 
the contrasting goods is passed 
about the waist, being tacked at 
intervals and secured in front 
with a concealed hook and loop. 
The decorations are _ suitably 
completed by finishing the edges 
of the dress, and the collar and 
lapels, with a band of the con- 
trasting fabric, making an em- 
broidered anchor on the breast of 
the dress, and machine-stitching 
the lower edges of the jacket in 
three rows. 

Though here represented as being made of suit goods, it is not 
intended that the construction of the costume should be confined 
to this material alone; for flannel, serge, cloth and, in fact, any 
seasonable material may be made up after this model and trimmed 
to suit the taste of the maker, provided, of course, that no elaborate 
ornamentation be applied to garments intended for every-day wear. 
Stars and anchors are sometimes cut from cloth of a contrasting 
color and appliquéed upon the costume. 

We have pattern No. 7758 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. To make the costume for a child of five years, will 
require four yards and a-fourth of material twenty-two inches wide, 
or three yards and a-fourth twenty-seven inches wide, or two yards 
forty-eight inches wide, Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 
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CHILD'S COSTUME. 
(For Dlustrations seé this Page.) 


No. 7760.—(Again illustrated in a different material, but with 
similar decorations, at Child’s figure No. 3 on page 226).—The gar- 
ment Here illustrated is noticeable for novelty of construction, 
grace of outline and ease of ad- 
justment—a combination which 
will doubtless make it a general 
favorite. The back is the only 
portion of the garment that ex- 
tends its full length, the front . 
and side-back having an added 
skirt-portion which gives the 
necessary length. The body 
portion of the front folds under 
in broad, straight hems and closes 
in double-breasted style with but- 
ton-holes and buttons. Below 
the closing the fronts are cut 
across for a short distance, and 
then each side is lengthened in 
jacket style. The jacket exten- 


7760 


belts. A  button-hole is worked in one end of each belt, and c:.- ' 
responding buttons are sewed upon the other; the ends yaar the: ! 
buttoned together. The knee edges are finished with es of 
Hamburg embroidery. 
One of the features which render this model such a superior cx | 
is the fact that it is constructed with so few seams and is suited) 
either thick materials like cotte | 
or woolen flannel, or thin ors | 
like muslin and cambric. Ti: } 
trimming about the knees ma; } 
be as plain or as elaborate as ma; 
be desired. Button-holes may ts 
made in the belt for attaching the 
drawers to an under-waist, / 
preferred. Very young children 
may wear such drawers over the 
diaper. For boys, a different strk 
of drawers is adopted after ther 
being to wear kilts or costumes; 
but these drawers are so nice!r - 
adapted to the short dresses 1 
fashion for little girls, that ther 
will be used by them until they 
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sions are lined with the material, have outgrown the largest sx 
and a pocket-opening is cut in Front View. We have pattern No. 77442 
each of them. Under-arm and CHILD's COSTUME. three sizes for children from on: 
side-back seams, together with a : (For Description see this Page.) to three yearsof age. Of mate 


curving center seam that termin- 
ates a short distance below the 
waist-line, perform the adjustment in the most elegant manner pos- 
sible, the extra width at the termination of the center seam being 
arranged in a box-plait underneath. The skirt portion for each side is 
arranged in forward-turning plaits before being sewed to the body, 
and the front edges are joined in a flat seam or closed with hooks and 
loops. A broad collar, pointed at the back, square at its front ends 
and curved prettily upon the shoulders, gives a piquant finis to the 
neck. The sleeve, which is in coat 
shape, is completed with a ma- 
chine-stitched cuff of the mate- 
rial. Machine-stitching finishes 
all the remaining edges of the 
garment, and buttons are added 
at the termination of the side- 
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back seams... After being sewed 

in the usual manner, the seams 

of the body are stitched flatly CaILp's Drawers. 

in the French fashion. (For Description see this Page.) 


The model is adapted to all the 
dress fabrics in vogue. Silk, cash- ; 
mere, camel’s-hair, all make up handsomely in this way, and may 
be trimmed, if desired, with velvet, silk or other similar fabrics 
applied to suit the taste of the maker. Soft cloths and flannels, 
Cheviots and such textures are very judicjous selections for such 
costumes. These are always simply finished. 

We have pattern No. 7760 in five sizes for children from two to 
six years of age. If material twenty-two inches wide be selected 
for the construction of the cos- 
tume, three yards and seven- 
eighths will be needed in mak- 
ing it for a child of four years. 
If goods forty-eight inches wide 
be chosen, then one yard and 
three-fourths will suffice. Price 
of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


CHILD'S DRAWERS. 
(For Diustration see this Page.) 


No. 7744.—A practical model 
for drawers for young children is 
here represented. It necessitates 
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but few seams, and is so shaped 2747 
that it is just visible about the . 
knees when the little one is at- Front View. 


tired. Bleached muslin is the 
material selected for the illustra- 
tion, and, in cutting, the lower 
edge of the pattern is laid ona 
lengthwise fold of the goods. The openings for the legs to pass 
through are just large enough for the purpose, and are curved to the 
proper shape instead of being gathered, There is a seam at each 
side, which extends from the knee-opening to within a few inches 
of the top, the unclosed edges being finished with hems. The tops 
of the front and back are sewed with a trifling fullness to separate 


rial thirty-six inches wide, five 
eighths of a yard are needed 
making the garment fora child of two years, Price of pattern, 5< 


or 10 cents. 
———_@—______. 


CHILD'S CAP. 
(For Dlustration see this Page.) 


No. 7762.—(Again illustrated in a different material at Child's 
figure No. 1 on page 226 of this 
issue).—The jaunty little cap rep- 
resented in the engraving occv- 
pies a prominent place among the 
stylish chapeauxz intended for 
children’s wear this season. Dark 
gray cloth is the material here 
used to construct it, a tassel har- 
monizing in color being attached 
at the center of the crown. The 
crown is circular, and the side 
crown pieces are shaped 80 as t0 
also form the brim. After the 
two side-crown pieces are joined together at their corresponding 
ends, their upper edge is joined to the crown, and they are thea | 
turned up in the front as illustrated in the engraving, and faced with 
the material. 

These caps may be very appropriately made of any material in 
vogue for boys or children’s wear. Both the crown and bnm 
may be lined with Silesia, Farmer satin or lining silk, an interlin- 
ing of canvas or Wigan being 
applied to stiffen them. Pieces 
of cloth, suiting or any material 
that may be left over after cut- 
ting out a costume may be taste- 
fully utilized in this manner, and 
a jaunty cap to match the dress 
obtained with but little or 10 
expense. 

e have pattern No. 7762 in 
four sizes for children from two 
to eight years of age. Of material 
twenty-two inches wide, three- 
eighths of a yard are needed in 
making the cap for a child of four 
years. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 
cents. 


7762 
CHILD's Cap. 
(For Deacription see this Page.) 


——— —_-<j—____.... 


CHILD’S NIGHT-DRAWERS. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7747.—Little sleepers, too 
tired from over-play to rest quiet- 
ly upon the softest couch, need a night-robe that is not easily disar- 
ranged, and a more practical model could not be devised than the one - 
here illustrated. It is represented in bleached muslin, neatly trim- 
med with Hamburg edging. The body is fitted just close enough to 
be comfortable, and has a seam at the center of the front. It is joined « 
to the back—which is in waist Style—by seams upon the shouldert - 


Back View. — 
CaILp’s Niaot—DR«WERS. 
(For Description see this Page.) 
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nd under the arms. The waist portion reaches but a short distance 
elow the waist-line, but the front is lengthened and widened to form 
xe entire drawers-portions, the shaping seams being at the inside of 
se legs. The waist is folded under in straight hems and closed with 
utton-holes and porcelain buttons; and the fullness of the drawers, 
aving been arranged in gathers, is sewed to a belt. Button-holes are 
vorked in this belt, and large buttons are sewed upon the waist, so 
hat the drawers may be attached toit. A slash is made at each side 
£ the drawers, commencing at the termination of the under-arm seam, 
nd an under-lap is sewed to the front edge of this opening. The 
ags are of ample length, and are sloped off to a convenient width at 
he bottom and finished with a row of Hamburg edging. The sleeves 
re in coat shape, and are ig ote close enough to keep the arms 
varm. They are edged with Hamburg at the wrists, and the neck 
3 finished with a straight band ornamented in the same way. 

- Woolen or Canton flannel, cambric or any material suited to Win- 
er or Summer wear may be made up by this pattern. In selecting 
ouslin for this or any similar article, it is well to remember that a 
rand not too closely woven, and 
iaving a flat instead of a round 
hread, is preferable. Of course, 
uly simple trimmings, such as 
ick-rack, crochetted or woven 
‘dging, are in good taste upon 
uch a garment; but these may 
%¢ applied so as to give a very 
asteful finish. 

We have pattern No. 7747 in 
ive sizes for children from two 
o six years of age. One yard 
ind three-fourths of material, 
hhirty-six inches wide, are need- 
od in making the garment for a 
thild of five years. Price of pat- - 
‘ern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


INFANTS’ NIGHT-WRAPPER. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7791.—A comfortable and 
oretty night-wrapper for an in- 
fant is here represented. It is 
made of blue flannel, and is 
shaped by seams upon the shoul- 
Jers and under the arms. It is 
quite long, and is.closed all the 
way down with button-holes and 
small pearl buttons, the overlap- 
ping edge and the bottom of the 
garment being cut in scollo 
and button-holed with white silk 
floes. A tiny dot is worked in 
the center of each scollop, and 
the effect of this simple method 
of decoration is very pretty. 
The little sleeve reaches to the 
hand and has a seam at the out- 
sideof the arm. It is finished at 
the wrist in the same manner as 
the other edges of the garment. 
The neck of the wrapper is gath- 
ered to reduce it to the proper 
size; and the edge is completed with a narrow binding, the ends 
of which are long enough to tie in a bow at the throat. 


Front View. 


INFANTS’ NIGHT—-WRAPPER. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


CHILD’s SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Description see this Page.) 


Such garments as this are necessary items of an infant’s ward- 
robe. They may be made of soft piqué, Canton flannel, feece- 
lined Marseilles or of cotton print, muslin or cambric; and they 
may be trimmed with narrow ruffling, piqué or lace edging, bands 
of pretty color or any neat variety of needle-work. Elaborate orna-. 
mentation of any kind is not, however, suitable for them. The bind- 
ing at the neck is usually made of ribbon. If made of the same 
material as the remainder of the wrapper, the bow may be omitted 
and a small button and button-hole used for closing. 

Pattern No. 7791 is in one size, and calls for two yards and 
a-fourth of material, thirty-six inches wide, in making a garment 
like it Price of pattern, 10d. or 20 cents. 


————— 


CHILD’S SAILOR COLLAR. 
(For Ilustrations see this Page.) 


No. 7786.—Collars of this style are always pretty and fashionable 
for children. Their shape varies 
somewhat from season to season, 
and the latest departure is repre- 
sented by the model here pic- 
tured. Linen is the material 
used for the construction in the 
present instance, and embroidery 
and machine-stitching constitute 
the finish. The collar is. quite 
deep at the back and narrow at 
the ends, and the neck is sloped 
out to fit perfectly, a bias bind- 
ing being sewed to it. The col- 
lar is fastened in front with a 
fancy pin, and is also pinned 
invisibly to position at the back 
through the binding. A line of 
stitching and a row of Hamburg 
edging finish the edges. 
. It 1s customary to line such 
collars with stout muslin such as 
will take starch well, and they 
are frequently interlined. The 
lining and outside are stitched 
together and then turned right- 
side-out, and stitched again about 
an eighth of an inch from the 
edge. If trimming be added, it 
should be basted between the 
edges of the outside and lining 
before they are stitched together. 
Such collars are made of striped 
and figured prints and percales to 
match shirt-waists for boys, and 
of piqués and all kinds of suit 
goods for girls. The binding 
may be omitted and the collar 
joined permanently to the neck of 
the garment, but is easier to laun- 
der when detachable. Lace and 
insertion are very prettily united 
in fancy collars of this style. 
We have pattern No. 7786 in 
five sizes for children from two 
to six years of age. To make the 
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collar for a child of three years, will require one-fourth of a yard of 
material twenty-two inches wide. Price of pattern, 3d. or 5 cents. 


SPECIAL RATES FOR PACKAGES OF PATTERNS. 


On orders for Packages of Patterns, the following discounts will 
be allowed, but the entire amount must be ordered at one time. In 
Ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 
| On receipt of $3.00, or 128., we will allow a selection of $4.00, or 
168., in Patterns, 

On receipt of $5.00, or £1., we will allow a selection of $7.00, or 
| £1. 88, tn Patterns, 


| 


On receipt of $10.00, or £2., we will allow a selection of $15.00, or 
£3., in Patterns. 

Patterns, when sent by Mail, are post-paid; but Parcels- Delivery 
or Lxpress charges we cannot pay. 

In making Remittances, ¢f possible, send by Draft or Post- Office 
Money- Order. Do not risk money in a Letter without Register- 
ing tt. E.\\ BUTTERICK & CO. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


It is certain that feathers will be among the ruling elements in the 
world of millinery for the Winter season, and already many examples 
including them have appeared. Plush, velvet and beaver will form 
the foundations, while ties of satin ribbon will be generally adopted. 

Fieure No. 1.—Capote or Jet 
Frince.—This charming little bonnet 
is known as a capote, and consists of 
a satin-covered frame overlaid with 
rows of narrow, cut-jet fringe. At 
one side is a cluster of three ostrich 
tips, and the ties of satin ribbon 
may be knotted over the breast or 
at the back, as considered most be- 
coming. Steel fringe will also be 
made up into such capotes with charm- 
ing results, but jet is more elegant, 
without being so conspicuous. 

Fiecre No, 2.—Lapies’ Bonnet.— 
A dressy bonnet of black velvet is 
here represented. It is of a moder- 


Figure No. 1.—Capote or JET \FRINGE. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


ate poke shape, and is richly and 
genteely trimmed with a long lace 
scarf, which falls at the sides in ties 
to be knotted onthe breast. A large 
cluster of tips is on the right side, 
while at the left the lace is held by a 
jet buckle. Plush, satin and chenille- 
cloth bonnets will be made up in 
this style, and beaded or plain laces, . 
as preferred, will be used upon them, unless feathers and satin rib- 
bon ties be preferred. 

Figure No. 3,—Lapirs’ Poxs Hat.— When purchased before bein 
trimmed, this hat is of the flat, round shape so stylish in chips cower 
the last of the Summer season. The brim is turned up at the back 
and slightly down at the sides, and the hat is then trimmed with a 
large Alsacian bow of broad satin ribbon, and two or three curling 
tips are fastened at the center of the bow over the front brim. The 
hat will be seen in the natural shades and in black, white and the 
dull esthetic colors, and in some instances will be trimmed only in 
feathers. The brims to beaver hats are never lined, as the nap of 
the beaver is considered especially becoming to the complexion. 


FraurE No. 2.—LapIEs’ BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’ on this Page.) 
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FIGURE No. 3.—Lap1es’ Poke Hart. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on this Page.) 


MISCELLANY. 


Ficure No. 4.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—A bonnet made of deep red 
velvet is here represented. The crown is flat and covered smoothly 
with velvet; while the brim portion, which is like a roll, is covered 
loosely with velvet. A soft coil of the same is arranged in front 
of the crown and is held by a tiger's-paw of fur with gilt claws 
This fashionable ornament also confines the stem of a full cluster 

of ostrich tips, which rest at the 

left side of the face. The ties are 
of dark red satin ribbon, and are to 
be knotted in front. Plush, satir, 
brocaded velvet, gilt and steel clota 
and feather cloth will all be made up 
in these bonnets, with stylish re- 
sults. There is such freedom in the 
choice of colors that each lady may 
make her bonnet of her favorite tirt 
Ficure No. 5.—Lapies’ Boxnet.— 

This bonnet is of felt, and is trimmed 

with a soft coil of satin and two. 

long, full. ostrich-ti The crown 13 

a sort of sugar-loaf shape, while the 

brim is like that of a small poke and 


~ 
Figtre No. 4.—Lapres’ Bowxet. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets," ca 
: this Page.) 


- may be lined with plush, satin or vel- 
vet. It will be made up in plush, 
velvet, satin, etc., and principally 
trimmed with feathers. Deep reds 
dull yellows, copper tints and new 
shades of blue will be used for the 
ties and tips. 

Figure No. 6.—Ve.vet Har Fer 
A Youna Lapy.—This_ engraving 
represents a very jaunty hat to be worn by a young lady. It is 
made of velvet shirred over a frame so as to produce a narr¥ 
brim-frill and afullcrown. The back of the crown and brim is 
nearly covered with large, full tips) Velvet of any rich, deep 
shade, including black velvet, will be made up into hats of this 
description, with tips of the same shade or of white. The hat will 
also be made of plush. 

Ficure No. 7.—Lapres’ Bonnet.—The engraving represents § 
charming bonnet made of fine, thick plush. The brim turns up 
the back in a short roll, while at the front it presents a long curve 
which follows a sort of poke outline. The crown is quite square. 
and over it passes a ribbon that falls at the sides»in ties. The crow? 
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ncircled by a long, full ostrich plume; or two may be used, if 
is not large enough. Sometimes the brim of this hat will be 
1 with shirred satin. 
iguRE No. 8.——Lanvies’ Poke Bonnet.—The engravifg represents 
yuthful-looking poke, whick will no doubt be popular with young 
2g, It is here made up in dark felt, and is trimmed with shaded 
and a dark wing and satin ties. The beads upon the_edge are 
+t, and a gay lining 
*be added. The 
may also be of 
tht ribbon or of 
k ribbon, with a 
lining or under- 
‘ace, which will 
softness to the 
iplexion. 
‘IcuRE No. 9.— 
Es’ EVENING Bon- 
.—The bonnet il- 
rated is made of 
y felt in a pretty 
cage shape, and its 
n is lmed with 
p pink satin. The 
are of light satin 
on, and the whole 
wn of the bonnet 
overed with a mass 
ine satin rose-buds and foliage. Any other flowers preferred, or 
thers, may be used in trimming the bonnet. 


Fieure No. 5.—Lapizs’ BoNNEt. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,”’ on 
Page 280.) 


——S rei! 
STYLISH LINGERIE 


ull lingerie still continues the rule, and new devices in the dainty 
cles are constantly appearing. The laces most used in connection 
i mull are Mirecourt, point d' Aurillac, vermicelli, and a host of 
fine makes of the Breton class. The mull chosen is almost 
ays plain, but is sometimes dotted, and is very sheer, and either 
ry or snow white. The lace is applied either with a scanty full- 
sor in plaitings. : 
iaures Nos. 1 ann 2,—Lapres’ Mutt Ssoutper—Capr.—This 
nty affair is composed of three gradu- 
d cape-portions, each cut from mull 
then embroidered at the edges. 
Mirecourt or d' Aurillac may be 
liquéed along the edges, or the lat- 
may be bordered with frills of lace. 
e neck is completed with a narrow, 
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Fievre No. 7.—Lapies’ Bonnet. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hata and Bonnets,” on 
Page 230.) 


“broidered band. A good pattern for the shaping is No. 7677, 
hich costs 5d. or 10 cents, and is illustrated in the August De.ne- 

‘for, Net may be used for the foundation when lace is to be appli- 

ed on. Black mull and lace, or black net with black beaded lace, 
'ay be nsed in making up a cape like this for dressy second mourn- 

'8 or fop general wear with a black dress. 

fT ieure No, 3.—Lace anp Moti Ficuu-Cottarerte.—This dressy 
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FiaguRE No. 8.—LAapDrEes’ PoKE BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,’’ on 
this Page.) 
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article is made of dotted mull and Mirecourt lace. The mull is cut 
in a long. bias strip pointed at the ends. Its inner edge is bordered 
with a full, standing frill of the lace, which continues about its ends 
to the point where they cross. Above this, the lower edge is com- 
pleted with two frills of the same lace, put on juat full enough to falk 
flatly over the bust and shoulders. If preferred, these frills may be 
plaited, When the collarette is worn, the neck of the dress is reversed 
in heart shape. . 

Ficures Nos. 4 anp 
5.—Liven anp Lace 
CoLLaR AND CuFF.— 
These two engray- 
ings represent a very 
stylish set of lingerie 
for morning or gen- 
eral wear. it may be | 
purchased ready- 
made, or the collar 
and cuffs may be 
bought in the shape 
and size desired, and 
the lace also, and then 
the lace added 
at home. This course 
is not advisable, how- 
ever, when the set can 
be bought as repre- 
sented, as it is no easy 
matter to sew lace to the edges of a stiff linen collar and cuffs. Some 
ladies, however, buy lawn and make the collar and cuffs from a single 
thickness with wide hems at the edges, and then add the lace easily 
and with an effective result. The “hems”, however, usually consist 
of facings cut of the same outline as the outside and of the width 
required, Irish, Carrickmacross, torchon, Russian and Smyrna laces, 
and fine Hamburg embroideries are generally used as borders. 


Fiaure No. 6.—VELVET HaT FOR A YOUNG 
LaDy. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Hata and Bonnets,’’on 
Page 280.) 


——_______—_- 
DRESSMAKING AT HOME. 


As the season advances, there seems to be no decline in the elab- 
oration of costumes, and, in fact, the tendency is more and more 
toward full draperies and trimmings, except in a few cloth or vel- 
vet dresses, or possibly some other ex- 
tra heavy and rich costumes, The de- 
signs for this month will, no doubt,’ 
meet all the wants of both profession 
and amateur dressmakers. . 

Fiaure No. 1.—Decoratron For 
a Waist.—The engraving represents 
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FIGURE No. 9.—LADIES’ EVENING BONNET. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Hats and Bonnets,"’ on 
this Page.) 


a finish for a waist, that may be attached to it permanently or 
made separately and fastened on when the dress is to be worn 
on some festive occasion. The chemisette portion is made of silk, 
gathered at the top to form a ruffle, and also gathered at its lower 
edge. If sewed permanently to the waist, it may be divided at the 
center for an opening, or one side may be sewed_ fast with one side 
of the lapel and the other hooked (or pinned at’ the other side before 


~ 
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the loose end of the lapel is fastened down with a pin or a hook. A match it, to slip on over the wrists of closely-fitting cost-slers! 
bow of ribbon is used to conceal all the lower edges. If the article 
is made adjustable, the suggestions just given about the center open- 
ing or side fastening may be applied with satisfactory results. 
satin, a 

Figure 


ilk 
Surah or satin de Lyon will all be used in the construction. 
o. 2,—DEcoraTION For.A Waist.—The engraving shows 


FigvrE No. 1.—Front View or LADIES’ 
MuLL SHOULDER—CaPE—(Cut bv Pattern No. 
7677, which costs 5d. or 10 cents.) 


(Kor Description see ‘Stylish Lingerie,’’ on 
Page 281 ) 


FieurE No. 4.—LINEN AND Lace COLLAR. 
or Description see ‘Stylish Lingerie," on 
: " Page 281.5 


a pretty style of completing a waist for evening or dressy wear. If 
it is not desired to cut the waist out and fill the opening in with lisse 
or illusion, the ornamentation may be made in chemisette style on 
a foundation of coarse net. The puffing is made of white mull 
shirred in puffs that are diagonally arranged upon the foundation, to 
which also a white mull collar is attached. The chemisette is then 
bordered with pass- 
ementerie, and a strap 
decoration of the 
same is arranged over 
one of the puffs in the 
outline of the lower 
edge of the chemi- 
sette. When the dress 
is cut out, the open- 
ing is bordered with 
the passementerie and 
the chemisette is 
basted underneath. 
The  passententerte 
straps are tacked at 
their outer ends and 
temporarily fastened 
over the closing when 
the latter is made. 
Ficurr No. 3.— 
Fancy CounarR FOR A 
Dress.—The _ collar 
seen upon this dress 
may be cut from 
plain or plaid fabric, 
ns desired. It is here 
represented as cut from bias plaid, and the outline of each plaid 
is cut out to form a series of notches about the edge. The collar is 
lined with silk and has a ruffle standing about its inner edge, while 
a knot of ribbon completes its ends. It may be made adjustable or 
sewed permanently to the dress, as preferred. If made adjustable, 
it can be worn with a number of dresses. Cuffs may be made to 


Figure No. 1.—DECORATION FOR A WAIST. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,*’ on 
Page 281.) 
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Figure No. 3.—Lace anp MULL NOTE eu ON ete 
FicHvu—-COLLARETTE. : eae. 


oe Description Powe he Lingerte,” on 


‘Ficore No. 4.—Fancy Finish ror a Waist.—The waist repr- 
sented is suitable for very dressy occasions, and is usually seen +. 
in rich fabrics. The front edges meet at the neck only and tir 
curve away at each side in an oval outline, approaching each cl= 
again just below the waist-line. A plastron of shirred satin, shaxd 
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Figure No. 2.—Back VIEW OF Lapres’ 
Muti SHOULDER—CaPE.—(Cut by Pattern No. 
7677, which costs 5d. or 10 cents.) 


(For Description see ‘ i haa Liagerie,”* ou 
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FiagurE No. 5.—LINEN anND Lace Crrr. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Stylish Zingerée,’’ on 
Page #3.) 


to fit the opening from the bust downward, is permanently sewei 
at one side, and ite attachment at the other side is provided for ty 
the addition of hooks and eyes. A ruching of lace passes about tle 
neck, and a cascade of the same continues down the front at ex 
side of the plastron, meeting at the bottom of the latter in a jet 
of the same. The openirg may be filled in with Mase or illusion : 
desired, but is ver 
effective when kf 
just as illustrated. 
Fieore No, 6— 
LAngerie Fixisa Fo2 
A Warist.—The cr 
graving is simply in- 
tended to show 3 
pretty and stylit 
finish for a_ toilette. 
A frill or ruffle o 
lace is basted in t:? 


neck of the dres 
and a fancy mull a 
sik three-cerner. 


kerchief is then «- 
ranged below, wit! 
its ends passin 
through a ring. Tk: 
latter may be a scar: | 
ring, or an ordinary 
finger-ring with 
pretty setting. Te 
ig a stylish and t- 
coming way of wea | 
ing kerchiefs. 
Ficure No. 6.—Front-Gore ror A Sxrrt.—The lower edge 
this gore is trimmed with a velvet plaiting, which continues abeu! 
the entire skirt or may stop at the back-breadth, as desired. A str’ 
of velvet is also set along the center of the gore, and the latter 
then overlaid with a drapery of satin de Lyon that is laid in folt: : 
turning upward.at.the sides, _Theunder edge of each fold is cut, - 


FiaurRE No. 2.—DEOORATION FOR A WAIST. 
(For Description see ‘“‘Dressmaking at Home ,"’ on 
this Page.) 
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and the edges of the folds lying next each other are joined and then 
shirred through the middle and fastened under tiny bows as repre- 
sented. The lower edge is trimmed with fringe, which may be 
omitted in favor of lace, plaitings, ete. Any other combination 


of fabric desired, may be adopted. 

Ficurr No, 7.—FrRont—-Gore FOR A 
Sxirt.—The gore represented is com- 
posed of satin and plain and striped 
suiting. The bottom of the gore is 
trimmed with a narrow box-plaiting of 
the suiting, over which falls a deep 
knife-plaiting of satin. Above this is 
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Figure No. 4.—Fancy FINISH FOR A W AIST. 
q Wor Description see “Dressmaking at Home,” on 
a Page 282.) 


may be satisfactoril 


auRE No. 9.—Fron 
arranging the front-gore for a skirt is here represented. Sometimes 
the arrangement is also carried across the side-gores, but in that 


Fiaecre No. 3.—Fancy CoLuAR FOR A DRESS. 
(For Description see ‘‘Dressmaking at Home," on 
Page 782.) 


a wide box-plaiting 
of the striped goods, 
headed by adeep, bias 
section of the suiting 
shirred near each edge 
and through the cen- 
ter, two threads being 
used for each shirr- 
ing. The remainder 
of the gore is overlaid 


with the satin laid in wide box-plaits with their adjoining edges 


meeting. 


All the decoration, except the plaits just mentioned, may 


be carried entirely across the side-gores as well as the front one. 


The three materials 

"are not a necessity, 
ag one or two will 
develop just as pret- 
tily. 

Ficure No. 8.— 
Front-GoRE FOR A 
Sxret.— The gore rep- 
resented will prove 
an economy to the 
lady wishing to ‘do 


over” one or two 
worn gowns into a 
“new” one; and it 


will prove a delight 
to the eye, as well. 
In new materials it 
will prove a revela- 
tion of beauty with- 
out great expense, 
and for all these rea- 
sons will, no doubt, 
recommend itself to 
everybody. A plain 
silk gore ig the first 
requirement, and at 
the lower edge of 
this and continuing 
around the foot of 
the skirt is a box- 


plaiting of the silk. 7 i Bi Oye : 


xO PS es RG: 


-Arranged so that its 
wer edge will fall 
over the top of this 

plaiting, is a row of 
cep fancy fringe 
headed by a row of 


Figure No. 6.—FRONT-GORE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 282.) 


cluster of shirring 
made so as to cross 
the gore nearly half- 
way to the top. A 
second, long, bagging 
puff is formed above 
this, with its shirring 
at the top of the 
gore. This style of 
puffing is not effect- 
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alla ky in place of the fringe, if preferred. 


RE FoR a Sxirt.—A new method of 


case it is not so effective. The first 
decoration consists of a flounce of satin 
laid in wide box-plaits and carried en- 
tirely about the skirt. Then brocaded 
satin is so shirred as to produce a frill 
to fall over the plaiting and a bagging 
puff to fall over the top of the frill. The 
top f this puff is described by a wide 


Figure No. 6.—Lingerie Finish vor A WAIST. 
(For Description see ‘Dresemaking at Home," on’ 
Page 282.) 


ive in all fabrics, and the, maker‘gmuet use judgment in selecting 
the decoration according to her material. | . 
Figure No. 10,—Suiraed (Sieeve.—This engraving is intended 
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FigurRE No. 7.—FRONT—GorE FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘“‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
this Page.) 
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to show how a plain, 
full sleeve may be 
shirred in a fashon- 
lable style, so as to 
produce a frill at the 
wrist and a puff be- 
low and above the 
elbow. The shirrings 
are usually stayed by 
the sleeve lining, 
which is cut in the 
ordinary manner. 
Lace is added inside 
the wrist frill, but 
may be omitted if not 
desired. In lawns, 
etc., it may be sewed 
to the edge of the 
frill. 

Figure No. 11.— 
Fancy Curr FOR A 
Syteeve.—The cuff 
represented is made 
of plain velvet, with 
satin-faced corners, 
and is applied on a 
sleeve of striped vel- 
vet. It may, how- 
ever, be made up in 
any trimming fabric 
desired, and is suit- 
able for the sleeves 

. of any: costume. A 
broad strip, wider at 
one end than at the 
other, is lined with 
satin, and the points 
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Passementerie, whose upper edge conceals the lower edge of a are then turned down as seen in the engraving, and the ends meet 
_ ‘Darrow puff. Then comes a second row of fringe and passementerie, 


with @ second puff above them; and then another row of fringe 


upon the upper side of the sleeve under a row of buttons, 

i Ficore No. 12.—Finisu ror a Sieeve.—This engraving represents 

cad passementerie, with a puffed section of silk above it, Lace a simple yet pretty finish for the sleeve)to a costume made of 
4 


' 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


plain and striped goods. 


A deep facing of striped goods, cut cross- 


wise, passes across the back of the sleeve, forming a triangular 


a 


7 
ad 24} ) Ses edhe 


. ay wats 


FicuRE No. 8.—FRront—Gore ror A SKIRT, 
Description see ‘‘ D at Home," on 
(For ption Pele a 


forms a frill at the wrist. 
in the usual shape from dark satin, and is 
then formed in deep points at the lower 
edge. Slashes are cut above the points, 
and narrow puflings of the light 
satin are inserted, making a very 
pretty and dressy sleeve fora 
costume of two fabrics. 
If two textures are 
chosen, but one 
shade need be 
used, as the 
contrasts now 
considered 
prettiest are 
those of tex- 
ture and not 
of color, as 
formerly. 
Ficure No. 
14.—F ancy 
SLEEVE.—A 
sleeve of bro- 
cade, finished 
with plaitings 
and puffings 
of plain satin, 
is here repre- 
sented. The 
brocade is first eB 


shaped in the usual %, 
manner, and is then cut &e. 
out at the back as repre- “ 
sented. The curved edges are On 


yext bound with satin and under- 
laid with puffs of the same, which are 
hasted to the lining. The wrist is then 


completed with three,. narrow, upturning plait- 
ings of satin. The 'plaitings may fall the other 
way, if desired; or they may be omitted in favor of 


lace frills, according to individual Ape 
Fieure No. 15.—Finisu ror A 


The upper half is cut 


effect upon each side. 
The space between 
the ends of the facing 
is overlaid by a sec- 
tion of plain satin, 
which is laid in folds 
and forms another 
triangular effect. The 
arrangement may be 
developed in any 
other combination 
es and the 

Ided piece may be 
laid on plain if de- 
sired. The wrist may 
be finished with lace 
falling over the hand 
or turning back in 
cuff style, or no 
lingerie at all need 
be worn with the 
sleeve. 

Ficure No. 13.— 
Fancy Serve. —A 
lining of ordinary 
shape is first cut for 
this sleeve, and its 
lower half is then 
covered by a full sec- 
tion of light satin, 
which is gathered 
at the upper edge 
and shirred at 
the lower in 
a _ broad 
band 
that 
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.EEVE.—This sleeve may be 


made of satin, silk, velvet or any nice fabric, and finished with a 


contrasting material. 
side seam, and is then encircled b 


The wrist is rounded upward toward the in- 
a soft fold of silk that is shirred 


in a cluster at the inside seam. The lower edge of the fold is edged 


“ey ae 


with a narrow frill of silk-run Spanish lace, which may be omitte; 


or made even fuller and wider than illustrated in the pictu~ 


Fieure No. 16.— 
FInIsoH FOR A SLEEVE. 
—This sleeve is a 
very dressy affair, 
and may be develop- 
ed in any rich mate- 
rial. Without the 
lace, it will be suit- 
able for wool cos- 
tumes. The sleeve is 
a little shorter than an 
ordinary coat-sleeve, 
and a notch is cut 
from the upper side 
extending from the 
Inside seam to the 
back of the sleeve. 
A bias strip of satin 
is next laid in four 
folds, which are car- 
ried about the under 
side of the sleeve and 
then along the notch- 
ed outline of the 
upper side. A frill 
of wide lace stands 
above the upper edge 
of the folded strip, 
while narrower lace 
finishes the wrist 
edge. The effect is 

pretty; and black 

or white lace 

can be used, as 

the wear- 

er pre- 
fers. 
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FraurE No. 9.—FRoOnT—-GORE FOB a SkIEt 


For Description see ‘ Horne,” os 
(For ptio a lt 


Figure No. 17.—Fryisu ror A Steeve.—A quite 


full finish is here represented, yet the resu:i 
is easily accomplished, <A deep, cuff-lik: 
band, with a point at the upper side. 
surmounted by two, underiapping. 

similar but marrower bands, '- 

placed about the sleeve, th: 
trimming extending from 
the wrist nearly to the 
elbow. The pont 

are lined wil 

satin of a con- 
trasting shade, 
and are thes 
turned = over 
and = fastened 
down as re}- 
resented. Any 
other contrast- 


ing fabric pre- 
ferred may be 
used in 
of the ve 
and if it 
considered 
prettier W 
omit the up 
per two bands 
the cuff-band 
alone may be 
<2 to cou iplete the wrist 
se Ficvrr No, 18—Taae 
Poe MING FOR A Sxint—Tie 
4 ¥ decoration is simple to make 
ot oe very dressy in effect. It consists 0 
> om a narrow flounce of the goods, cut 
Pa wise, hemmed at the bottom, turned 
Ese ad the top, and fastened in double box-plai 


spaces between them. 

folds plaited in the same way, surmount this 
and all three. portions are fastened on through the 
only, allowing the latter to fall in ruching style. 


Two headings, fo 


The top 


the flounce, and each heading, may be lined with a contrastia® 


fabric if. desired, and, thus finished, will be productive of a vey 
pretty effect. 


Ficure No. 19.—FL.ouncr (For « even this decoration is easily 
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ade; and may be composed of a single fabric or of contrasting fab- used, the trimming is cut and made into a kilt-plaited flounce in the 
x, as preferred. The flounce is cut straight and as deep as desired, ordinary manner, and the lower half of each plait is turned back on 
id is hemmed at the bottom and turned in at the top. It is then the outside, as seen in the engraving. If two shades be used, the 
thered at intervals along the top, and each fullness is laid ina box- reversed portion may be faced with the contrasting fabric, or the 
ait, as shown in the engraving, A narrow fold is then similarly flounce may be made of alternate strips joined and then plaited, 


thered and arranged un- 
r the top of the flounce, 
ith the gathered por- 
ms evenly . together. 
ne effect is very pretty. 
id may be made still 
‘essier by adding a sec- 
id fold above the first. 
Ficure No. 20.—Drco- 
ATION FOR A SKIRT.—The 
rirt trimming here rep- 
sented is composed of 
o shades of goods, each 
it in narrow ruffles and 
irred with several gath- 
he threads. The ruf- 
es may be cut straight or 
es as preferred; and 
Ae upper one is shirred 
trough its center to form 
\ruching that serves as a 
inish to the decoration. 
ilk and satin, or either 
jth fine suiting, will 
evelop prettily in a trim- 
aing of this description. 


with the contrasting goods 
coming underneath and 
disclosed by the reversing 
of the plaite. 

It is said that the most 
important item in a lady's 
letter is always included 
in the postscript, and the 
most important part of 
our advice regarding skirt 
trimmings may be simi- 
larly added to this article. 
It is this:»Do not be per- 
suaded to wear very dcep 
skirt trimmings if you are 
below the medium height 
or inclined to stoutness. 


a ge 
ARTISTIC NEEDLE- 
WORK. 
Fraures Nos. 15, 16 anD 17.—NOVELTIES IN SLEEVE DECORATIONS. - his work in its various 
(For Descriptions see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on Page 234.) phases forms a pretty pas- 


time for the deft fingers of 
young ladies whose days 


' FicorE No. 21.—Skirt Decoration.—The decoration represented are largely composed of hours of leisure. The needle and crochet- 
quite effective, and, in making over an old dress, will be found con- hook are both necessary assistants—the foriner for embroidering in 
nient for using up small portions of material that would otherwise silks and worsteds, and the latter in crochetting fancy braid into 

e wasted. The strips are hemmed at their lower edges, and then edging and collars. 


ich is laid in clusters of knife-plaits, and the plaitings are arranged Fiavre No. 1.—Cat’s Heap 1x Sours-Kensinaton Srrrcr.— 
> that the clusters of one row This engraving shows a design that 
‘ome over the spaces of the row may be applied to the corners of 


elow. The top row may be set on 
-nder a fold or stitched on to form 
sown heading. The plaitings may 

fabrics, 


e-of two colors or 
wo shades of one fabric. 


Ficure No, 22.—DecoraTION FOR 
_Sxirt.—This engraving represents 
stylish trimming for a skirt of 
Uk, satin or fine wool goods. 
uter frills, which are box-plaited, 
aay be made double or lined as pre- 
erred, and in silk-and-wool goods 
ay be of the wool. The knife-plait- 
ogs may be of silk or satin, and the 
uching may be purchased, or made 
y hand by closely plaiting two or 
hree thicknesses of pinked, notched 
T frayed strips, and stitching them 


m through the middle. 


or of 


The 


handkerchiefs, or to the corners or 
centers of any articles for which such 
a design is required or considered 
appropriate. The tints selected must 
depend upon the taste, shaded gray, 
brown and wood colors being gener- 
ally used. The wood color is selected 
for the present example, with black 
for the eyes and tip of the nose, and 
red for the mouth. 

Fiegure No. 2.—Soutn-Kensine- 
ton Stiros.—This engraving shows 
the method pursued in making the 
South-Kensington embroidery. Itis 
simply a succession of back stitches 
set closely and with no great regu- 
larity, except in direction, so that a 
soft, pleasing shading is the result. 
The back of the work is nearly as 
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_ Kieure No. 23.—TRimmina For A Figure No. 18.—TRIMMING FOR A SKIRT. even as the front, and is quite as well 


3KiRt.—This trimming consists of a (For Description see “ Dressmaking at Home,” on covered. | 

‘road strip of Wess which may be cut _ Page 234.) Figure No. 3.—Cumn’s Cotiar oF 
‘ither straight . | FraTHEeR—EpGep 

w bias as pre- Braip.—This 


erred, and hem- 
ned, or turned 
inder or faced 
iteach edge. It 
8 shirred in 
nany rows, the 
vuter— shirrings 
ing made far 
‘nough from the 
‘dges to leave 
arrow frills, 
which are presg- 
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Gop we. "1 f7 [ , . q: engraving shows 
Poured a pretty collar 
Vd for a youngster. 

Bie rine: It is made in 
APRS Ai Hal AY a PESOS ~—sthe ‘sailor shape, 
couse eeec heres i breed riage dare v7 unmieataess and iscrochetted 
ey ncthel Gites: With white cot- 
ton and feather- 


rp ‘ies, A Seu ry EB was oA ke a 
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mest 7 itwtaeeees edged braid, An 
Sirent. excellent pattern 
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: y i / te, “ble”, Be 44 & 
its. The dec- 4 oY a Ys re vi =~ the collar from 
iS set on Figure No. 19.—FLOUNCE FOR 4 SKIRT. Ficvze No. 20.—DecoraTion For a Serer, § Which the pic- 


0 its lower 
dge comes at 
hat of the skirt, 


ture was drawn, 


(For Description een oe at Home," on (For Description ga tr at Home,” on is found in model 


No. 7786, price 


ind is prettiest in silk, satin or any fabric of like texture. The 3d. or 5 cents, which is shown on page 229 of this Dexinearor. 
‘uiied edges are sometimes under-faced with bright color. Figure No. 4.—Futt Size or Scourops ror Cottar.—This en- 

Fiaurr No, 24,—DrcoraTion ror A Dress—Sxrrt.—The trimming graving shows the details of the construction, which may be thus 
re represented is suitable for any fabric used for costumes, and _ easily wrought out by any one accustomed to this class of work. 
nay be made of one or two shades, as preferred. If one shade is The braid appears to be cut after forming the loops.and points, but 
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the row is really placed directly under the one seen in the en- 
graving and is fastened there by the crochetted stitches, which are 
taken up through the loops of both rows. Colored cottons are some- 
times used in making these collars, or for edgings designed for trim- 
ming gingham or seersucker 
dresses. When white thread is 
used, however, care should be 
exercised that the same shade 
is used throughout, as some is 
blue-white and some _ cream- 
white, and the result of their 
admixture is not pleasing. This 
differences is, of course, obliter- 
ated when the article is laun- 
dered; but as considerable wear 
may be obtained before washing 
becomes necessary, it is well to 
remember the caution to which 
we have just given expression. 


> - 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


Among the articles represented. 


FIGURE No. 


(For Description see ‘* 


P71 uh ig 


FigurE No. 22.—DECORATION FOR A SKIRT. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,” on 
Page 235.) 


in this department for the present 
month is one or two which may be 
found ready-made at most fancy 
stores. They can be made at home, 
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21—SKIRT DECORATION. 


Dressmaking at Home, 


FicurE No. 24.—DkcCORATION FOR A 


with silk floss. The other fan is overlaid with plain silk and deo- 
rated on one side with two shades of floss to represent the ef 
of the foldings of an ordinary fan. Its reverse side is left pla 
Long stitches of floss represent the sticks, and a fine cord of fic 
with tasselled ends, complica 
the point of the fan. 

Fieures Nos, 3 anp 4.—Tos 
ETTE Ser FoR A Bureav.—Thee 
two epgravingsrepresent @ fans) 
cushion and one of a pairs 
covered toilette-bottles to mate 
which are intended to dress § 
guest-chamber bureau, The oo 
ers are made of satin, one cole) 
being used for one half, and te 
other for the other half of cack 
cover. The bottle-cover is mat 
so as to fit the bottle tightly by 
an upright seam at a point of- 
posite the embroidery seen 
the front. The lower edge © 
turned under so that it 
pletely conceals the bottle, ba 
does not cover the bottom: anf 
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23.—TRIMMING FOR A SEIET 


(For Description see “ pea at Home,” 
on Page 235.) : 


Figurge No. 


the top is edged with lace and the 
tied about the neck of the bottle with) 
cord, so as to form a riffle. T 

cluster of flowers may be embroid- 


but unless one is specially skillful in PneS RUE: ered or painted on, and the bow d 
such work, the finish of that bought (For Description see ‘‘ Dressmaking at Home,’ on ribbon is attached afterward. The 
already completed will probably be ‘Page 285.) colors of the satin may be blue, car- 


lacking. However, practice alone 
makes perfect, and ‘if a lady graduates her efforts in proportion to 
her ability, there is scarcely any limit to which she may not reach 
in the development of fascinating needle-work. It is also possible 
for her to enjoy the originality which she is capable of imparting 
to her work. 
Freures Nos. 
to and 2.—Fan 
Pin-CusHrons.— 
These dainty 
little affairs are 
given in their 
proper sizes, and 
may hang up at 
one side of the 
dressing-case. 
Or, if the cords 


and tassels be : Se 

omitted, they : : ~ NY 
will serve as Nit ANOS | 
pretty pocket Wha AN prs 


in-cushions for Mg! |] ffi. 
pentenen: The Bhi, aOR an? if thy wv 
cushion founda- 
tions are each 
covered with 
card-board and 
overlaid with 
silk, two pieces 
of  card-board 
being necessary 
for one fan. The two pieces, after being overlaid, are over-handed 
together. The fan represented by figure No. 1 has one side over- 
laid with plain satin, while on the other side appear two shades 
joined by a cross seam and decorated in a sketchy-looking stitch 
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FictrRE No. 1.—Cat’s Heap w Sours KEnsine— 
TON STITCH. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-work,”’ on Page 285.) 


dinal or olive combined with ok- 
gold, or any of the daintier contrasts considered especially appr- 


priate for fancy work. 


The cushion is first made of stout muslin and filled with bran, saw- 
dust, ground-cork or any similar material, and then covered with 
My / Ly | 
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FiaurE No. 2.—SoutH KENSINGTON SriTcu. penaive brigt: 
(For Description seb ‘* Artistic Needle-work,’? on Page 235.) retty mate 
or this purpt> 


are light blue. 
pale pink or bright red cambric or Silesia, covered with Swi either 
plain or dotted, and edged with lace. 
Ficures Nos, 5 anp 6.—Torterte Ser For a Boureav.—The 
toilette set here represented’ is*made_on the same plan as the on" 


FASHIONS FOR 


yt described, but shows only one kind of satin and a different 
coration. The neck of each bottle is tied about with ribbon 
stead of cord, and quilled ribbon is around the bottle at the bot- 


n and along the seam or edge of 
2cushion. A bow is added to the 
ter over the embroidery, but is not 
ed on the bottle. Very pretty cov- 
3 for toilette articles are made of 
tted Swiss worked between the 
ts with silk or worsted in some 
etty color. Embroidered canvas- 
vers, With mats to match, may also 
used for cushions. 


—__~»—______ 
STYLES FOR GENTLEMEN. 


Things Autumnal are being worn 
: the last time before being cast 
de, for this month heralds the ap- 
oach of cold weather. In the 
ferent departments the goods ob- 
‘ved present very few novelties, 
d staple articles seem to be best 
preciated by the purchasing public. 
iin underwear, the scarlet flannei 
ments are better received than 
r before. 
wid, dog-skin and castor gloves are 
wrn, and the sales are about equal ; 
Mee with handsomely stitched backs 
all be stylish. 
hosiery, the prominent combina- 
of colors have been entirely re- 
bya very superior class of neat 
dcomparatively quiet goods. Socks 
} silk, intended for evening wear, 
+ generally of a solid, dark color, 
d are relieved by a brightly con- 
sting clocking or some neat, flori- 
id design on the front. 
The brilliant effects that have re- 
atly become so fashionable in sus- 
nders are still noticeable, and in- 
fad of decreasing in point of display, 
re elaborate designs are aimed at. 
In searf pins and rings, the goods 
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3.—CHILD’s COLLAR OF 


FEATHER-EDGED Brarp.—(Shaped 
by Pattern No. 7786, which 
costs 3d. or 5 cents.) 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-work, "’ 
on Page 235.) 
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Fieure No. 1.—Fan Prin—Cusuion. ° 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,”’ on Page 296.) 


own are numerous, and many elegant patterns are to be seen. 
ir such ornaments the opal is now considered the most fashionable 


one, 


In neck-wear, bright colors and showy patterns will be stylish, and 
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FiguRE No. 4.—FuL. Size or Sco.Lops 


FOR COLLAR. 


(For Description see ‘‘ Artistic Needle-Work,”’ on 


Page 235.) 
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while there are no novelties, there are quite a number of flat scarfs, 
a separate improvement. The pliable back is being 
introduced into many flat-scarfs, and its popularity is well merited, 


for it overcomes a great amount of 
trouble. The combinations of colors 
are very rich-looking, and the goods 
displayed in the different scarfs show 
judgment in selection. The knot 
and tie scarfs are also shown in great 
numbers that embrace pleasing in- 
terminglings of colors. Roman effects 
are very kindly regarded, though not 
as brilliant as the regular Roman scarfs 
which were recently so popular. 

We present for illustration this 
month views of a very popular form 
of knot scarf, and also illustrate the 
method of its tying. It can be ob- 
tained in almost any combination of 
colors desired, aad in several differ- 
ent fabrics; although, for wear during 
the cold weather, silk will be most 
frequently selected. 

IauRES Nos. 1 anp 2.—Knor 
Scarrs.—These scarfs are shown as 
made of silk, with the colors in cross- 
wise stripes beautifully blended. At 
figure No. 1, bronze and dark-blue 
are combined; while at figure No. 2, 
old-gold, cardinal, green and black 
are united. 

Fieure No. 3.—Method of Tying 
Kuot-Searf—The scarf is placed 
about the neck, with theleft end some- 
what longer than the right. The left 
end is then passed around the right, 
and is drawn upward directly in the 
center, as shown in the engraving. 

Figure No, 4.—The upraised end 
is next carried down to the left of 
the other end and passed underneath, 
appearing at the right side as rep- 
resented, 

Fieurr No. 5.—This longer end is 
then passed between the downward- 
turned portion and the tie as adjust- 
ed, and is then drawn closely, bring- 


FIGURE No. 2.—Fan PIx—CusHION. 
(For Description see ‘“‘ The Work-Table,'' on Page 286.) 


ing the ends in the position represented by the illustration. 

Savas No. 6.—The ends are then turned down, the edges 
meeting and slightly overlapping, after which) they;are secured in 
position by a scarf-pin, as pictured in the engraving. 
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Dame Fashion is a Nihilist! 


THE DELINEATOR. 


DRESS MATERIALS. 


She acknowledges no ruler and ruth- 


lessly assassinates those who dare disobey her mandates, At least, 


she murders their ideas, 
which is all the more sin- 
gular, as she likes people 
with ideas. But first, to 
be in her good graces, you 
must accept her ideas, and 
then you can let your im- 
agination run riot and 1m- 
prove and modify as you 
will. This stately dame is 
a Communist, too, and of 
the most generous type; 
for all womankind may 
share her goods and be 
happy in having a choice 
of them, And then she 
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Hi 
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that to a fit of ill-temper it owes the brightness that it wel 
Dull fade colors are no longer considered in good taste—inst: 


is democratic—will 
select for one season 
the garb of a milk- 
maid to be worn by 
a duchess, or vice ver- 
sd, And with all 
these beliefs, strange 
as it may seem, she 
is an aristocrat, liking 
nobility of thought, 
speech and _ look. 
She has selected the 
best of each belief, 
and has formed of 
them a special code 
of reasoning that suits 
her; and so the world 
is well satisfied, 

This Autumn, when 
the leaves themselves 
should have suggested 
to the perplexed dame 
poetical ideas of col- 
oring, she sat in her 
palace and pondered, 
‘What shall beauty 
wear? She has been 
taught to dress pic- 
turesquely—so much 


FigtrE No. 3.—Prx—CUSHION FOR BUREAU. 


(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,"’ on 
Page 236.) 


all shade’, all tones, 
from that of a bronze 
first achieving fame 
to one that has stood 
wind and weather 
well. It may be dark 
or light, dull or 
bright; but if there 
is a connecting shade 
between it and real 
bronze, the height 
of Fashion has been 
attained. 

There is a whisper 
of the revival of blue 
—not ciel blue or 
navy blue, but real, 
old, bright blue. One 
almost hopes that 
this whisper is un- 
true; for as soon as 
blue becomes fash- 
ionable, hundreds of 
blondes make them- 
selves as near ugly as 
is possible by wear- 
ing it. There never 
existed a more inar- 
tistic idea than that 


eh, 
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rich tones, showing 
depth, are preferred. 
clarets such as Rem 
painted, rich browns 
those attained by old»: 
tures, dark blues bint 
of impending } 
and deep greens that 
well called gros verts, 
specially favored. New 
tints are becoming tof 
women, so that this 4 
cided family of colors 

bring out beauty that! 
been hidden. But chs 
among colors is bror 


FiaURE No. 5.—Tormerre BotrLe FOR Brat 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table,” @ 
Page 236.) 


Figure No, 4.—TOoiLerre Borrue® FOR BUREAU. 


(For Description see ‘‘The Work-Table,” on 
Page 236.) 


is already gained. She has 
stiff brocades, gorgeous 
satins and rich, heavy vel- 
vets; but what shall be 
special?” Just here Dame 
Fashion grew angry—she 
is a woman, you know— 
and she pettishly exclaim- 
ed, “I wish we were back 
to the ‘Golden Age’, 
when styles and clothes 
were secondary things!” 
But after this outburst la 
Mode \ooked pleased; she 
thought a long while, 


Figure No. 6.—P1in-—CuUSHION FOR BUREAU. 
(For Description see ‘‘ The Work-Table”’ on Page 286.) 


and the result is that, instead of the ‘Golden Age”, which: alas, 
belongs to the past, she has given us the “ Age of Gold”, which belongs 


satin and coarse bourette there come glints of the precious me 


to the present. From rich brocade and dull serge, from = meta, 


and the dress of the fair sparkles as brightly as do hereyes. An 
Dame Fashion is satisfied. The world laughs, but it does not know 


. earnestly prays to bed 


blue is the color 
blondes. They are na@ 
rally . cold-looking, = 
when this cold color 
placed near their fae 
they become neutral; 

from neutral-looking ¥ 
men Dame Fashion m 


livered, 

Velvets are particuiny: 
elegant this season ang ’*: 
fair to be muchiwer 
They are chiefly in dit 
colors, various shades « 


garnet and dark green having the preference. For street costurirs 
they are not elaborately trimmed; the beauty of the material 2% 
the perfectness of cut and finish constituting the effect desr* 
A very handsome street dress is of dark garnet velvet. The sx't 
is short, and its edge is finished-with afull guile of Surah “<i 
same shade. On one side is arranged\a plain panel of Surab 
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at the neck, and is fastened with 


- shade, and is arranged decidedly 
- deep yellow kid, long and loose; 


- ping bag of velvet, made like 
an old-fashioned purse and hay- 


_ steel. 


much trimmed with lace and 
_are frequently made with long 


A 


gictions, but real truth. 


4 ciream of wearing it. Like 


popular too quickly for it 


jlong. It is still worn, and 


” longer the favorite it has 
- been. 


_ 8TOws cheap, its dea 
Sentence is not rung, as 


ple are liable to become 


_ With satin de Lyon. Cheap- 


little to do with style ina 


‘letter o 
The hat is a large garnet felt, 
- with a drooping brim. It is en- 


is long and almost straight, being left open over the Surah 
lad feed together with a er of alk, The basque is 
fashionably short and is perfect in fit. The sleeves are tight, button- 
ing at the wrists after the Surah cuffs have been turned back. The 
buttons are of dull silver, round in shape and of medium size. A 
rolling collar of Surah is worn 


a silver pin representing the first 
the fair wearer’s name. 


circled by feathers of the same 


on one side. The gloves are of 


and on one arm is carried a sho 


ing sliding-rings and fringe of 


House dresses of velvet are 


trains, Last season so many even- 
ing dresses were made short that 
even matrons adopted them, but 
it seems likely that they will 
look dowager-like in longer 
dresses this year. 

A revival of moiré antiques is 
certain, and they are shown in 
,all the fashionable dark shades, 
as well as in the light evening tints. A motré antique dress has 
much to recommend it to economical people, which, when one con- 
siders the price, seems’ rather strange. But it can be cleaned and 
recleaned, then dyed, and then laid away to be worn by the next 
generation. Its wearing qualities are wonderful; and the stories 
told of dresses of this ma- 
terial descending in years 
gone by from mother to 
daughter and then to 
grand-daughter are not 


Combined with velvet 
or satin, motré makes a 
superb-looking _ toilette; 
‘but its elegance .3 such 
that no oung girl should 


diamonds and point lace, 

it belongs, by right of cen- 

turles, to the matron. 
Satin de Lyon grew 


to remain a favorite very 


prebably will be to a cer- 
fain extent all through 
the season; but it is no 


Because a thin 


some people are prone to 
think; but when bad imi- 
tations are evolved, peo- 


dissatisfied with the real. - 
And this was the case 


hess of material has very 


dress; for, if so desired, 

ame Fashion could 
doubtless make a lovely 
Costume out of a coffee 
sack; but that your ma- 
terial should be real. is al- 
Ways imperative. Imita- 
tions are always in bad 
form, and therefore must be avoided at all times. . A satin not 
unlike satin de [yon is known as Rhadames. It possesses the 
Same softness as the former, with a more decided gloss. It is 
_ likely that it will be popular; its fineness of woof and color, as 
),Well as its Egyptian name, being much in its favor. 


Freurs No. 5. 


FiaurEes Nos. 1 anp 2.—KNoT—SoOARFS. 
(For Description see ‘‘ Styles for Gentlemen,”’ on Page 287.) 


Fiaures Nos. 3, 4, 6 AND 6.—MeETHop oF TyING Knot-Soarr. 
(For Explanations see ‘‘Styles for Gentlemen,” on Page 27.) 


Brocades for evening wear are heavily embossed with gold. A 
deep scarlet is made gorgeous by golden lilies that stand stiff and 
straight upon it; a blue has long, trailing vines in the same brilliant 
metal; and a dark purple looks mysterious because of the golden 
Sphinx heads laid thereon. This material seldom comprises entire 
dresses, but is used instead for 
petticoats, front-gores, panels, 
vests, cuffs, etc. A crimson vel- 
vet dress is made with a long 
train. The front-gore is of 
pearl-colored brocade, on which 
are golden roses; and a quille of 
velvet, lined with plain pearl 
satin, finishes all the edges and 
outlines the sides of the front- 
gore, giving it the petticoat effect. 

he waist is short and pointed— 
a regular Velasquez in style. 
Fringe of beads, of the color of 
the velvet and over a quarter 
of a yard deep, is around the 
basque and falls on the skirt. 
The drapery, starting from each 
side, is of plain pearl and bro- 
caded satin artistically com- 
mingled. Around the neck, cut 
in pointed fashion, is worn a 
Medici collar of brocaded satin 
trimmed with a narrow fringe. 
Strings of pearls are around the 
neck and constitute the only 
jewelry. The sleeves are of the 
velvet, slashed and puffed with plain satin. The gloves are of pearl- 
colored kid. The hair is drawn off the forehead and allowed to fall 
in loose curls behind, as the fair Marie de Medici wore hers, Coquet- 
tishly placed on one side isa Forfeit hat of crimson velvet, orna- 
mented with three tiny pearl tips. The wearer, when surveying the 

| effect produced, might well 
thank Dame Fashion for 
allowing hats to be worn 
at the fcle, be it where it 
will or at what time. 

For walking dresses, 
woman just now inclines 
towards what some senti- 
mentalists call “ mascu- 
linity”. But as long as 
this much-to-be-dreaded 
adjective only applies to 
such costumes as are 
healthful, allow free mo- 
tion and keep one warm, 
it can be borne without 
even a murmur. Light 
cloths—light in weight, 
not in color—are consid- 
ered particularly desirable 
for walking costumes. 
There are shown lovely 
mélanges that have dark 
grounds with brilliant 
spots scarce the size of a 
pin-head peeping from 
them. The merchant aptly 
calls them “ illuminated 
goods”; for they seem to 
remind one of an old 
illumination done by somne 
quiet monk, who, after 
using his grave colors, 
showed his knowledge 
of beauty by putting here 
and there tiny bright spots 
that made the whole ap- 
pear brilliant. 

Then there are mélange 
rayé and mélange damier, 
materials whose names 
sound very gaudy and 
which, if their colors were 
described, would appear “ loud”, but which in reality are very 
sober, quiet goods. The colors are many and bright, but they are 
introduced in so diplomatic a manner that they only serve to bring 
out the beauty of the dark background. Browns and various shades 
of myrtle-green are very generally admired)and will be great favor- 
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ites in this class of goods. It will give pleasure to many ladies to 
know that the brown that is now most fashionable is the darkest 
seal shade, which is becoming to almost everybody. 

A walking dress is of mélange with a ground of pheasant-brown, 
over which are myriads of tiny dots of coloring, biue, scarlet and 
green. The short skirt is tolerably wide and suggests a tournure, It 
has three deep plaitings of the material that reach to the waist in the 
back. The front has a deep plaiting around the iower edge, and 
above it a straight, square tadlier slightly looped on one side. The 
short basque is finished with a plaiting—a style highly recom- 
mended to slender figures. The sleeves are buttoned at the wrists 
and fit close to the arms, the long, loose gloves of undressed kid 
being drawn over them. <A standing collar of linen, fastened with 
a cat’s-eye stud, is worn at the neck and is sufficient lingerie. The 
hat is a broad-brimmed, low-crowned Bernhardt of brown felt, 
trimmed with scarlet and brown feathers and worn slightly over 
the face. 

Another costume is of dark gray mélange rayé, and the skirt is 
is made very full and tucked almost to the waist. There is no 
drapery, the Norfolk jacket extending to where the tucks cease. 
Large smoked-pearl buttons close the jacket and add much to its 
appearance. A gray felt hat, trimmed with shaded gray feathers, 
accompanies this toilette, as well as dark gray gants de suéde. 

Lovely plaids, stripes and ombré goods in fine woolens show 
Dame Fashion’s last caprice—the introduction of gold. <A plaid will 
be outlined with it, and striped goods will show it here and there in 
sudden flashes, Ombré goods display what seems like an ombré 
effect in gold, so deftly are various quantities of it introduced. 
Fine, plain goods in the fashionable line of coloring have fancy 
bourette borders, so thick that they look as if made of worsted in 
its coarsest quality and done with a needle by an unlearned work- 
man, and through these rough tufts gleam bright spots of gold that 
form good centrasts and would be apt illustrations for a sermon. 
Whether the woman-world will be as much pleased with these 
goods as was la Mode, remains to be seen, Save on very ex- 
pensive goods, such as brocade or velvet, the use of gold has 
heretofore not been desirable. It looks well when the fair sex 
is taken en masse, but in individual cases it too often impresses one 
as tawdry. Well, all one can do is wait and see, and be thankful 
that other lovely fabrics exist that do not display gold, even if the 
Jatter be needed to gain them. 

Cashmere and camel’s-hair are favorite materials. The former is 
specially to be chosen in black and all dark shades, while the latter 
is desirable in light browns, dark grays and various neutral colors. 
Black cashmere seems to have almost superseded black silk, the 
world having discovered, rather late ’tis true, that the latter is not 
so generally becoming as supposed. Cashmere, however, is uni- 
versally becoming—it drapes the most easily and gracefully of all 
materials, and it is adaptable to all times and places where a 
quiet dress may he worn. Combined with Surah, a charming 
effect is achieved; it bears lace trimming with good results, 
and frequently looks best of all when self-trimmed. 

A home dress of black cashmere is made with a slight train of that 
indescribable length which makes a woman look graceful as she 
walks across the room; a cording of Surah finishes the lower edge, 
and the skirt is untrimmed. The drapery is of Surah, edged with 
full chenille fringe. It crosses the front in scarf fashion, and is laid 
down the back in cascade style, so that the fringe is displayed. As 
the costume is cut en princesse, the body portion is untrimmed. 
The tight sleeves are shirred at the elbow and have puffs of Surah 
at the shoulder. A high Louis Quatorze ruche of yellow lace is at 
the neck, fastened with a bar pin of dull gold. The hair is parted 
and waved, and is loosely twisted in a Grecian knot at the back. 

A street dress of black cashmere is short and full. <A quwille of 
Surah is around the skirt, and the bouffant drapery is composed 
of Surah and cashmere effectively mingled. The short basque is of 
cashmere, untrimmed, save for tiny square pockets of Surah directly 
over the hips. A shirred vest of Surah is worn, necessitating no 
linen or lace lingerie. Silver nail-pins fasten it at the throat. The 
gloves are the Jersey silk ones that fit the hand with such accurac 
and yet leave the fashionable looseness for the wrists. The blac 
hat is of silk beaver, smooth and glossy, a square Derby in shape. It 
is becoming to its wearer, though not to the general woman, and 
correspondg well with the remainder of the toilette. 

Broché damassé in all black is a slightly coarser but decidedly 
better specimen of the silk-and-wool damassés than any seen before. 
The roughened effect, like a coarse broché, gives a more stylish 
appearance than the smooth one with which we are all familiar. 
This material will, it is probable, be largely used for basques, Norfolk 
jackets and other bodices intended to do duty with skirts that have 
outlasted their waists and would otherwise hang in solitary grandeur 
in the wardrobe. It is a commendable, because an economical, 
fashion; and yet it does not impress the looker-on with the idea 
that it is followed for economy’s sake. 

Evening dresses for young ladies will oftenest be made of fine 
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cashmere or nun’s-vailing in soft, faint tones. Voluminous trin- 
mings will be avoided, a simplicity almost Grecian being pn- 
served. Apple-blossom, Nile-green, light blue, faint lavender and 
cream, as well as dead white, will be the colors chogeen. Vers 
young girls seldom learn it themselves, but wise mothers know tL: 
for them there should be nothing ouwtré. For children or for thio 
who have passed the first bloom of youth and sighed adteu to ur 
twenty-third birth-day, these odd effects are frequently charminz, 
but for those who have the beauty of early youth, simplicity 4! 
dress is most advisable. After a while, your dress may be remari- 
able; but just now let it be the beauté naturelle that the wor! 
admires, and not the dress that conceals it. 

A dancing dress for a very young girl is of cream-colormi 
cashmere. It is short enough to escape the ground and alliew 
the untiring feet in their white silk stockings and patent leath- 
ties to be plainly seen. The happy owner had a wise mother, wii 
knowing that the dancer's feet were not Cinderella-like, prope:ly 
avoided kid shoes and particularly white kid, for under her whi 
dress they would have looked like—well, everybody knows how 
ugly a foot, unbecomingly clad, can look. Around the edge «f 
the skirt is a narrow, but full quille of heavy, lustrous satin «f 
the shade of the dress, Above it is a drapery of cashmere, cauy! 
here and there with pearl buckles and ornamented with a five 
but not very deep fringe of pearl beads. The bodice i higa 
and perfect-fitting. It is laced up the back with white cords 
which tie in tiny loops edged with pearl tassels. Around the nevs 
are a soft ruche and a single string of gold beads, such as some lovels 
Puritan maiden might have worn and not given offence. The hair, 
a dark brown in hue, is slightly waved, drawn back, and twisted :n 
a knot high on the head. The gloves are of creamy white kid; ard 
the fan, no dainty toy of lace and pearl, but a round feather one, su:h 
as Portia might have waved to and fro in nervous anxiety whe. 
‘‘my Lord Bassanio” was taking his choice of the caskets that 
decided her fate. : 

For a débutante, a white costume is an economy. It may be worn 
several times, as it may be first made up with a simple finish and. 
after that, lace, flowers and ribbon may all be used advantageous! 
and separately to make it look like new. Any other pronounced 
color is objectionable, unless it can be discarded after wearing once or 
twice, as it becomes monotonous both to the wearer and her friends 

For the quaint Kate Greenaway dresses so much worn by children. 
fine cashmeres or vigognes are the preferred materials, Faint dover. 
almond, pearl-gray and clear browns are the colors oftenest chasen. 
A pretty little dress for a baby girl of four years is of almond-colored 
vigogne. The yoke fits the shoulders easily, but not tightly ; and the 
skirt-portion is shirred to the yoke. The tiny sleeves have a puff 
at the top and fit the little wrists closely. Large smoked-pearl bu'- 
tons close the garment in front. Under this, as protection against 
the cold, is worn a high-necked, close-fitting waist of flannel, whic! 
has a short kilted skirt attached to it. The usual under-wear 1s 


‘worn in addition to this. The bonnet for the little maid is of almond 


felt, a poke in shape. It is ornamented with a broad bow of nbbou 
of the same hue; and strings, to correspond, fasten it firmly under 
the chin. Such a dress should be properly appreciated by mothers. 
for it means more exercise and, in consequence, better health 
and more beautiful men and women. When Dame Fashion offers 
health-giving clothes, certainly her heralds should spread the news 
far and wide; for too many, ignorant of what she really offer 
and confounding it with what they see, are inclined to doubt 
whether she knows or cares about the health of her subjects. But 
you, who are wiser, laugh at this) Dame Fashion loves beauty, and 
perfect beauty is unattainable without perfect health, Postlethwaite 
and all the esthetes to the contrary. So, welcome the sensible litte 
dress and see how your babies will grow if they wear it. 

A word in regard to colors is usually welcome to the general 
woman. You, who are usually accused of being too narrow in your 
ideas, are too catholic in regard to color. It seems as if you wanted 
to be like some gorgeous bird, capable of wearing all colors. This i 
abad idea. Find out your color, and then be as true to it as you are 
to your faith or your first love. If you have chosen wisely, neith:’ 
time nor custom will affect its infinite variety. Ah! you laugh. 
The variety of asingle color! Why, if it is the right one, it bas much: 
variety—now when it shows your complexion to such advantage. 
again when it brings out the concealed brightness of your eye, 0 
again when it makes your brown hair look like burnished gold or 
your ebon locks purple in their depth of blackness. To-day, as you 
arrange it, it may whisper of some flower—to-morrow, of some lon?- 
forgotten picture. No variety in one color? Have you ever studicd 
color? 
instruction. It is an open book, and “he that runs may read.” 
The sky in its daytime splendor or midnight grandeur, the flowers 
that are around you, the grass that grows under your feet, the 
neutral tints of the moss-covered rovk—stidy these, and you will 
learn the variety that may be found in colors. Then select yours 
And having once found it,-be faithful jand ‘true, 
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If you have not, begin at once—you need no books no . 
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STYLISH TRIMMINGS. 


Ornamentation is the first idea of the savage in regard to dregs. 
tility has nothing to do with it. With childish delight, he strings 
ue glass beads for necklaces, seizes gaudy feathers for head-dresses, 
id is happiest when most conspicuous. Civilization, while pro- 
oting this love of ornamentation, also refines it. Slowly it teaches 
ie need of the useful and then that of the beautiful, until the 
‘me is reached in their combination. -sthetes may preach the 
yctrine that one must live to be beautiful, but a higher sense tells 
: life must be made lovely that the coming generation may see 
ow beautiful it is to live. 

In life there are few trivialities. Almost everything is of im- 
ortance to some one person or else to the world at large. And 
hen an effort is made to prove all life beautiful, the smallest 
ortion of a garment attains importance by its perfectness of make 
id detail. 

The builder speculates on the style of his house, and then 
ecorates it in accordance with the age in which it was designed. 
voman too often forgets the necessity of unity, and displays 
mglomerations that might be called Queen Anne trimmed a la 
enaissance, This is bad. A direct assault against beauty, and 
i0ws a predominance of the barbarian! 

And there is something of this feeling still left in the general 
roman, else her love of beads would not last so long. It is a 
eart love, and therefore a faithful one. Just now, there are most 
‘ondrous designs in beads. An oak-leaf is displayed in shaded blue 
eads, next to it comes one in bronze, then one in cardinal, then 
reen, and then pale yellow toning down to creamy white! A real 
arlequin pattern. If laid on the front of a black velvet dress, it is 
ertainly elegant, certainly expensive, but just as certainly outré. 
nother trimming is composed of large cut steel beads strung on 
‘ire and made to form clover leaves—three beads make one leaf. 
‘he effect is good, and is specially attractive when on a velvet dress. 

A dark bronze costume is made for street wear and finished 
round the edge with a quille of satin de Lyon. Above this is a 
ne box-plaiting of velvet, lined with the satin. The drapery of 
elvet and satin de Lyon commingled is edged with the clover- 
rimming and caught here and there with cut steel buckles, The 
hort basque is also finished with the clover-leaf, while the broad, 
iouble-breasted front is closed with large cut-steel buttons. A 
hirred tie of bronze satin merveilleuse is arranged closely around the 
hroat and tied in a broad bow in front, the ends being garnitured 
vith creamy lace. The hat is of bronze velvet, large and drooping 
n shape and elaborately trimmed with full bronze feathers. 
nuff of velvet and satin, trimmed with lace, is carried; and gray 
tants de suéde are worn. 
_ A novelty in fringes displays passementerte of floral design, from 
vhich depend full tassels of jet fully an eighth of a yard apart. 
Chis design looks well when applied to full drapery, as the gleam 
lere and there of the sparkling tassels is very artistic. Deep claret 
ind bronze fringes, with fisher’s-net headings, are largely in request, 
he fashionable demand for these colors in velvet dresses necessi- 
‘ating their use. | 

Passementeries display no changes since last month, and it is prob- 
ible that the same styles wiil obtain this season that were so highly 
-steemed last Winter. Pompadour, architectural, conventional and, 
ane feels tempted to say, enigmatical, were among these etfects; but 
they were, as g rule, excellent. One’s favorite flower does not, 
perhaps, appear so well when conventionalized, but then dreams 
are seldom realized. Like chateaux en Espagne, they are best viewed 
spintually, not with the eye itself. Happily, there still remains a 
choice in ementeries, and if flowers of jet, steel or parti-colored 
beads do not look so well, you can seek for happiness as offered 
by Masonic emblems, mysterious hieroglyphics or inspirations from 
the Obelisk, 

Chenille fringes are much admired, and justly so. They are in all 
the fashionable bronze tints, clarets and dark-blues, and in the 
‘anous evening shades, as well as in black and white. A slight 
eading is niretorred in these fringes, but it is not a necessity. In 
some instances a contrast is obtained by heading the fringe with a 
‘Wide jet passementerie of the same hue. A black silk dress is made 
with a long, square train, and its lower edges are outlined with a 
tuffle laid fat and shirred diamond-wise. At each corner of the 
diamond isa tiny jet bead, so finely cut that its brilliance is some- 
thing wonderful. “The tablier is finished with deep chenille fringe 
headed with jet passementerie in diamond design. On each side 
of the tablier are two box-plaits of velvet extending the length of 
the skirt, and from under them starts the back-drapery, which is 
lid in butterfly fashion and trimmed with fringe and passementerie. 


A bag’ 


The basque is ornamented in the same way, and a plastron of fringe 
and passementerie almost covers the front, giving an air of embonpotnt 
decidedly becoming to the slender figure of the wearer. Point 
lace frills are at the neck and wrists, and long black gloves are 
worn. The only jewelry is a pair of stud topaz earrings and a hair- 
pin set with a topaz and worn on the left side of the hair, which is 
arranged a la Pompadour. 

Feather trimmings are noticed in deep fringes and fluffy picquets, 
but, save for opera cloaks and capes, the bands are not used. _ In itself 
beautiful, feather trimming is so frail that even the most heedless 
woman will seldom purchase it after her desire has been gratified 
once and its durability sadly tested; for the most careful use of it 
would seem to be abuse, judging from its tattered and generally 
forlorn condition afterwards. This is therefore one of the rocks, a 
very attractive one too, of which wise women will beware. 

French and real thread lace will, it is predicted, hold sway again 
on evening dresses of black velvet, satin, silk, brocade, etc. It is 
highly probable that creamy white laces, noticeably those of silk, 
will be used on the same line of goods, for the present fancy of 
mingling black and white will be gratified in this manner. The wise 
mother, who purchased good Irish lace for her little one’s festival 
dress during the warm weather and who guarded it with care, will 
rejoice at her economy and put the lace on the dark green, claret or 
bronze velvet coat in which the little form will be clothed on state 
occasions. 

Notwithstanding this use of Irish lace, shirring will form the 
prominent garniture on the clothes of the rising generation. Orna- 
mentation of any other kind would ruin the air of simplicity that 
governs the Kate Greenaway and Mother Hubbard costumes, which 
will, without doubt, be much worn during the coming season. 
Mother Hubbard cloaks for children of a larger growth, made of silk, 
satin de Lyon, drap d@été and cashmere, are only ornamented with 
the precise rows of shirring and the broad ribbon bows that fasten 
them down the front. The comfortable sensation felt in wearing a 
cloak of this kind is inexplicable, and the knowledge that nothing 
save the ruffle of one’s gown shows beneath it adds much to the 
feeling—particularly if the gown be an old one. 

Beautiful ombré plushes are imported for trimming purposes, and 
as their mission to aid the artistic is so evident, it seems as though 
they must be successful, They come in the fashionable shades of 
dark colors and are exquisitely graded. The bronze hues are 
especially elegant, and as this shade rules the fashionable world just 
now, it is likely to be appreciated. Bands of this plush will be 
applied to the ¢ablier and around the skirt if desired, and will form 
pockets and cuffs in the same manner that plain plush was used last 
year. A Norfolk jacket of bronze cloth has cuffs and collar, and a 
belt with pocket attached, of this ombré bronze plush. The buttons 
are of deep-colored smoked-pearl, and the clasp fastening the pocket 
is of the same material. For Fall wear, when it is too early to put 
on heavy wraps and yet an outer covering is needed, such jackets 
will generally be chosen, their shapeliness being preserved by the 
wearing of a chamois jacket instead of a dress-bodice underneath. 
Plush, imitating leopard-skin, is also shown. It is a good copy, 
but—well, realities are always preferable. The plain or ombré plush 
would be more desirable as a choice. 

Fancy striped goods continue to be largely used in combination suits, 
noticeably in those with neutral colors. A stylish mingling displays 
a skirt of livery-colored cloth. Around it is a deep kilting of striped 
goods en bayadére, showing very bright colora, Above this kilting 
is a small, pointed tablier of the livery, which terminates in a 
bouffant drapery in the back. Above this is a narrower plaiting, 
which comes over the ¢ablier a little distance, and then another 
tablier, which is tied in a large bow over the lower drapery in the 
back. The round waist has cuffs, a tiny cape and a belt of the 
striped goods. The rolling collar of linen is fastened with a slen- 
der silver pin. The hat is a livery-colored felt, trimmed with 
feathers a shade darker. The gloves are long and loose, and of 
undressed kid in the same hue as the dress, 

Ombré, plaid and plain goods, showing tinsel introduced in them, 
are much liked as garnitures on dark-colored street costumes. The 
ombré and plain tiny plaids are outlined in the golden thread, while 
in the plaid the original pattern is copied. As they are worth nearly 
their weight in gold, one need not dread a too general popularity for 
them, an evil that the well-dressed woman of to-day always tries to 
avoid in her selections. 

Flannel and cloth dresses are still finished in tailor fashion. Tailor 
fashion means simplicity, perfectness-of fit, regularity of machine- 
stitching, and suitability, of buttons, -A qutle,\a box-plaiting or a 
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kilt around the edge of the skirt; a drapery finished with stitching; 
a basque or Norfolk jacket, untrimmed, save for the buttons, form 
the sum total of making and ornamenting a costume of this kind. 
When trimmed, they lose individuality and desirability—the wearer 
should give them the first, while the latter is fully achieved in having 
a street costume that feels and looks comfortable and sensible. 
While they look well made up in cheap goods, it is not essential 
that they should be thus developed; for elegant cloths that cost as 
much as brocades or velvets are also used for these costumes. 

Although it is rather early in the season to be certain of buttons— 
at the best, uncertain things,—still Dame Fashion whispers that finely 
cut steel and smoked-pearl will be preferred ; these looking especially 
well on the various bronzes and myrtle-greens that are just now 
most desirable in her eyes. They will be medium in size—the 
buttons, not her eyes, which, by-the-bye, are very wide open—and 
round or oval in shape. For eveuing dresses are shown bell-shaped 
buttons matching the fringe on the dress. They are formed of 
beads and are made more ornamental to look at and more awkward 
to handle by having a tiny tassel falling from the center. Their use 
will, doubtless, teach the value of patience and the need of compre- 
hending French, for the sake of using adjectives sufficiently strong to 
describe them. At the most undesirable times the tassels will fall 
off or will attach themselves with much fervor to the lace on 
your sleeve, so that if they do their duty by being lovely, they 
neutralize what they have done by their stupidity in not knowing 
how to take care of themselves. Roman-pearl buttons, formed of 
single real Roman-pearls and coming in the faint tints of blue, 
salmon, green and yellow, are much more desirable for evening 
dresses; for if they are real, they will prove true, refusing to break, 
buttoning easilv, and capable of being worn with several dresses. 

The tiny pearl eyelets for lacing dresses are so much nicer than 
worked ones that their success is already certain, and as laced waists 
are in vogue for evening wear, modistes will welcome them gladly. 

Cordeliers are very little used, save for lacing purposes; the old, 
curtain-like method of disposing them being no longer favored. 

A beaded lace for an evening dreas, that produces a beautiful and 
artistic effect, is creamy Spanish carefully beaded in all-colored satin 
beads. They are small and applied with much care—dark blue 
shades down into light blue on the upper side of a rose, while 
yellow is graded in the sane way on the lower side, and the middle 
shows all colors. The next rose is different, no regularity being 
observed. The beads are not applied closely, so that the pattern of 
the lace is perfectly perceptible and the general effect not gaudy. 

Jetted lace is still used to some extent, noticeably on black satin 
dresses. Lace of this description has the happy faculty of toning 
down the sometimes too-showy appearance of the satin. A dainty 
costume has a short satin skirt, with a shirred front-gore outlined 
with full frills of jetted lace firmly held in position by unseen threads. 
Around the edge is a full box-plaiting of satin. The drapery, start- 
ing from the sides, is very full, edged with lace sash-like in design 
and tied in an enormous bow at the back. The basque is pointed 
and edged with lace, a Pompadour of the lace being also arranged 
in front. <A black lace tie, fastened with a gold bar, Etruscan in hue 
and design, is worn at the neck. The bonnet is of black satin, 
shirred and trimmed with jetted lace and tips. The gloves are of black 


AUTUMNAL 


Tt seems likely that sight-seers will be disappointed during the 
coming season. And the why and wherefore will be because of the 
large chapeaux which womankind seem determined to wear. They 
recognize the picturesqueness of a large hat (they, meaning the fair 
sex, and not the eager looker-on) and are determined that it shall have 
a triumphant reign. At least, so it appears early in the season. 
Fickle, as the best of women are called, it scarcely seems as if they 
would change their minds, or, as a sarcastic specimen of mankind 
says, ‘‘ what they are pleased to call their minds”. 

The favorite large hat has a tall, conical crown with a broad 
brim, and is something like the hat worn by the staid French peas- 
ant-woman. But she, when trudging to market, wears her hat well 
over her face, as a protection against blinding sun or pelting rain. 
Ah! how the belle would laugh at this! Her hat has a pinch here, 
is looped there, and is either worn back on the head or coquettishly 
placed on one side of the front. Now you are sure it is the verita- 
ble Gainsborough—but behold! the brim is punched in and the hat 
is worn forward as if to conceal the face, giving the jaunty “ half- 
revealed, half-concealed” look. Again, you recognize it as the head- 
covering dedicated to smugglers, who, somehow or other, always seem 
to have paid a great deal a] attention to the pose of their chapeauc. 


kid, lacing some distance above the sleeve. On the arm is carried a 


Mother Hubbard wrap of black satin, which, when worn, gives 0 — 


the tiny lady whom it adorns a wonderfully quaint appearance. 
Just now is the time when wise maidens are seeing what they 
possess before they purchase, even though their souls suffer pans 
intense and patience indeed becomes a virtue. And while they a- 
looking, let them examine the trimmings that were gotten le 
year. They were probably expensive, and frequently a little care Ww: 
make them look as they did at first. The passementerte you lament 
as looking dim, dusty and lusterless will improve after it has haa 
careful, not necessarily a hard, whisking, and had each bead carefu J+ 
wiped with a soft cloth. If it looks very dusty, dampen the clit. 
with a little ammonia and water. ‘he jet fringe that has lo-t. 
veritably lost, so much of its beauty, can easily be repaired by 


matching the beads and carefully substituting new ones in the pl..ce | 


of the old. The crochetted buttons may be brushed, and if ther 
are verv brown, they may be made a better black by the careful n~ 
of shoe-polish. Torn lace can be mended, mussed ribbons foldet! 


and laid away in heavy presses (this is better than ironing ther’, 


and behold, when dressmaking-day comes around, you will find ths: 
much which seemed necessary is supplied from your store, and th:i 


many pleasures you deemed impossible to attain will easily .e 


They are . 


reached because of your economy. 

Too many women confound meanness and economy. 
hundreds of miles apart. Oftentimes economical women are th: 
most generous, because they have learned to deny themselves fcr 
the pleasure of giving. Mean women are not the rule—for whic 
the sex should be thankful—, but the exception. The woman wi: 
carefully calculates what she can do with this and make out of th: 
is frequently more generous than her reckless sister who buys wits 
total disregard of what she has, and then throws or gives away tha: 
which she does not want. Economy is a proper womanly virtu:. 
and it seems a pity that there is not a school to teach it in all its 
phases. Political economy forms the subject of many a lecture, but 1 


is scarcely probable that it will teach the general woman how to make | 


the most of her wardrobe or to learn well the lesson with wick 
Robbie Burns’ “auld wife” was sofamiliar. Think what happiness i: 


is to be sure, that, by the devices of your own hand and the wisdom | 


of your own brain, you have achieved something by which you caz 
afford to be generous with hand and heart to some soul that need: 
your generosity. 

“Oh,” sighs the disconsolate maiden, “who wants to wear 
dowdy, old clothes.” Nobody wants to, and nobody wants yon tc. 
They need not be dowdy, and they need not look old. Use your 
brains. Do not be afraid. They will not wear out any sooner bv 
usage—indeed, usage develops them. See what you can find out 
that will help womankind. If it be only a new and good way :f 
darning, let the woman-world know of it. Good things were male 
to tell, not to keep. Start a school of household economy in your 


own house, and see with what quickness discoveries will be male _ 


when it is found they are appreciated. And then be generous with 
your knowledge, and do not question ‘‘who is my neighbor.” bu: 
give of your store to everything womanly you know. The sei 
dropped in due season, will be fruitful and will return to you an 
enormous harvest of good wishes and added wisdom. 


MILLINERY. 


So the transformation goes on, and the same hat recalls to you gal- 
lant cavaliers of the time of Francots I, and pictures of Rubens, 
Rembrandt and Sir Joshua Reynolds. This chapeau is usually in fine 
felt or fuzzy beaver, oftenest the latter. : 
it is occasionally of velvet. Itis either myrtle-green, bronze, condor. 
ottoman (deep garnet) or black in hue. There are many other tints 
in which it is developed, but these are the chosen ones, And the 
trimmings? Well, feathers most certainly, and fine-cut, old-fasli- 
ioned buckles, Sometimes a border of large beads is around the edge. 
or, for evening wear, a full frill of lace. | 

A very handsome hat is of bronze felt, and the shape is bent to 
ian the smuggler effect. A long bronze feather starts from the 
eft side, and, curling around the crown, droops on the hair. A 
knot of bronze plush conceals the place where the feather is fust- 
ened, and it is held in position by a buckle formed of bronze beads, 
which also outline the edges. 

A hat intended for evening wear, and calculated, if worn to the 
theatre, to cause anger in the hearts of lovers of the drama, is a felt 
of one of the light terra-cotta shades. The feathers, curling around 
the brim, are ombré, grading from a pure Solferivo to a light camev- 
pink. The broad brim is caught up om one side by a pear! ornament, 
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To match special costumes, | 
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and the edge is finished with creamy Spanish lace elaborately studded 
with pearl beads, 

Plush bids fair to be even more popular than it was last season. 
Its pliability under womanly fingers, and the many graceful folds 
and plaits in which it can be laid with so little trouble, tend to make 
it popular with the amateur as well as with the professional milliner. 
ope plush, a realistic representation of the leopard skin, will, it 
is likely, be used for making round hats and caps to be worn during 
Midwinter and by young girls and children to whom such head- 
coverings are very becoming. Tiger plush might be the skin of a 
real Bengal tiger, so superb is it; but the manufacturer, glorying in 
the lovely silver dyes he possessed, could not resist putting in a few 
of these shades, which render the plush more beautiful though less 
real in conception. Ombré plushes are varied still more by having 
the dark shades in a ridge and the light ones uppermost, or vice 
versd. FRayé plushes are noticeable in rich but not brilliant com- 
bination, a change that augurs well for the taste of the designer. A 
wonderful changeable effect is produced in peluche glacé, the back- 
ground being of a different color from the pile, and the contrast 
being usually very decided. Plaid plushes have the plaids outlined 
with gold thread, after the manner of the dress goods of the season. 
Peluche pointillé reminds one of silver beaver, the ground being of 
dark color and having long threads of white introduced in the same 
manner as the fur mentioned. 

Charming little bonnets, certainly made to charm and usually 
successful in their mission, are of the pointed shape worn b 
Normandy peasant-women. A band of fur, fancy plush or soft 
satin mervetlleuse is wound around the crown, and the plaited brim 
peeps from beneath it. Coquettish matrons, who desire to have an 
air of dignity and youthfulness combined, specially admire these 
bonnets, A stylish one is of condor plush, and the brim is laid in 
full plaits that flare at the edge. A band is formed of cream-colored 
lace en cascade, and at one side is a rosette of lace, with an aigrette 
of old-fashioned paste in the center. A less elaborate chapeau is of 
myrtle plush, with a band of the same and an ornament of style, a 
Grecian head in design, on one side. Economical womankind can, 
with a little care, easily make one of these bonnets at home. But 
it should be carefully made—we have all heard of hats being 
“thrown together,” which, if they please the eye of the wearer, 
is about all they succeed in doing. Neatness is one of the necessi- 
ties of a stylish hat, but it should be remembered that neatness and 
stiffness are not synonomous terms. 

Artificial flowers may be counted among the things that have 
been, until Dame Fashion sees fit to make them take rank among the 
things that are, which they certainly do not at present. Notwith- 
standing the many beautiful and perfect copies of flowers that were 
introduced last Spring, feathers reigned in the millinery world, and 
this will also be the case for the coming season. A few handsome 
chenille and silk, plush and chenille and velvet flowers are noticed, but 
they comprise all the novelties. Roses in all shades of red from the 
deepest hue to the brightest tint, great ox-eyed daisies and royal- 
hearted pansies are specially to be noted; but it is believed that 
these will be more generally used for corsage-boquets than on bon- 
nets. Some members of the woman-world cannot conceive of an 
evening bonnet, unless it be flower-trimmed; and it is, doubtless, for 
their benefit that the flowers mentioned were manufactured. 

All fancy laces in cream, brown, scarlet and myrtle, as well as in 
steel, will be in favor for carriage chapeaux. Cascades or full frills 
around the edges will constitute the method of applying them, while 
an occasional rosette of lace will give to a hat a unique air that will 
be desirable. 

Jet and pearl beads, and also the new bronze beads, will obtain ; 
and where the lace outlines a large hat, beading is effective in hold- 
ae in position. 

eathers of all kinds of birds possible and impossible, of all 
shades natural and unnatural, of all lengths and very full, best 
describe the fashionable garnitures. When they are short, they 
must be full and tolerably well curled; when they are long, they 
must be full and not so much curled. Made feathers are still used; 
but a single long feather, with its one quill showing, is considered 
most desirable. ‘Hands of feathers, tiny birds and fancy aigrettes 
are in good taste, because Dame Fashion so ordains. 

The use of fur and feathers combined is somewhat new, and the 
effect produced is very good. Handsome bands of seal fur are orna- 
mented with the many-colored Brazilian humming-birds, and cunning 
heads of animals and birds, such as never abode in the Ark, are in 
‘the various dark furs and are to be used on beaver or felt hats. 
Breasts of pheasants in their natural colors, as well as those most bril- 
liantly colored by the deft hands of the dyer, are favored—indeed, 
the list includes the feathers not only of the ostrich and pheasant, 
but those of the lophophore and various tropical birds, and grebe- 
skins painted in dark, rich colors, such as maroon, Venetian-red, 
poe dark-green, myrtle, bronze and dim, old gold. Jaunty hats, 

ormed entirely of grebe feathers and inclining to the turban shape, 
are much favored, because, being worn over the face, there arises no 


necessity for an elaborate arrangement of the front hair. These hats 
are usually becoming and are particularly stylish for ordinary walking 
and business purposes. Clear-skinned blondes usually select all 
black, while brunettes incline toward the peacock blues and dark 
reds that accord best with their complexions. 

Small felt hats in the terra-cotta shades, and not unlike the original 
lawn-tennis hats in shape, are considered trimmed when a band of 
is or velvet of a dark shade is laid smoothly around the crown. 

appy school-girls will glory in these hats; for a good romp will not 
ruin them, as they are so soft they may be folded up, though when 
on the head they will retain their shape well. 

Handsome ribbons show combinations of satin merveilleuse and 
plush, The centers are of some brilliant hue, made more decorous by 
the dark plush bordering. Another design displays a bright-hued 
background, over which plush dots are scattered, apparently without 
rule or reason, for they are of all colors. Then there are ribbons 
with plush centers and satin borders in which a heavy line of tinsel 
is visible. There are also plain, heavy ribbons, lustrous and soft, 
in the fashionable dark shades; and these, it seems to us, are the 
most desirable, because they are elegant without being conspicuous. 
The only brocaded ribbons noticed are of the damier or checker- 
board design, which found so many admirers last season. 

Ornaments in steel, jet, gold and bronze are much favored. The 
designs are, as a rule, very desirable, being chiefly the various buckle 
shapes. More outré ones are Grecian heads daggers, Assyrian bulls, 
beetles, slides, rings, snakes, tiny pigs and sheep ; though one must 
be thankful that the latter are in the minority and that the hair-pin 
of last season is totally banished. It was never intended that a 
hair-pin, no matter how elegant, should be worn in a bonnet, and 
the fashion was therefore bad, because unsuitable. One can conceive 
of an ardent lover giving his jewelled dagger to his lady fair, and 
she, out of pure love, decorating her hat with it. There is a slight 
touch of romance in this, but none at all in the application of a 
hair-pin where it should not be. 

For complimentary mourning, designers display flowers of black 
velvet and also of jet. They are finely made, but are not as desira- 
ble as a simple twist of mourning silk with an outlining of dull beads. 
Indeed, if ornaments of some kind are desired, though not in the 
best taste, silk pompons are preferable; for the most skillful designer 
cannot give beauty to a black flower and an artiste would not 
attempt it. There is, however, more liberty now than formerly in 
the selection of mourning millinery, and crape is not considered the 
only appropriate material for bonnets and hats, 

‘A stylish capote, to be worn with a bronze velvet dress, is made 
of bronze plush of the same shade. The edge is outlined with 
cachemire beads, large in size and cut en cabochon. On the left side 
is a bunch of tips shading from pale pink to a cream color. The 
strings are of pink satin merveilleuse, dotted with bronze plush. 

Another bonnet, a small poke in shape, is of rough beaver, the fur 
being especially long. The color is condor-brown. Across the front. 
is laid a grebe band, a deep Venetian red in hue. The strings are of 
Venetian red satin serge, very wide and tied in a large bow under 
the chin. The simplicity of this bonnet and the startling combina- 
tion of color give it a very desirable air of style. Indeed, only the 
French word distingué fully expresses how it looks. 

A mob-cap of cream-colored plush for evening wear is elaborately 
trimmed with a cascade of pearl-beaded lace, and has on one side 
an aigrette of creamy feathers tipped with pearls. There are no 
strings, and the cap is jauntily perched on top of the head, looking 
exactly as Dame Fashion wishes it when the wearer's hair is dark 
and arranged a la Pompadour. 

Large hats in beaver fur for wee men and women are of dull 
terra-cotta shades that will not soon spoil, and which are usually 
becoming to the clear, soft skins possessed by healthy children. The 
tiny man’s hat is the same as his sister's, only his is left in its broad, 
natural shape, trimmed with a feather or a ribbon streaming far 
down his back, and perched on the back of his head. Her’s 
is turned up behind and is tied down over the ears with a 
broad ribbon, while a grebe band across the front or a tiny tip at the 
side ornaments it sufficiently, The strings are of plain, soft ribbon, 
with no tinsel introduced to irritate little necks; and wise mothers, 
notwithstanding these strings are said not to crumple, carefully roll 
up each string smoothly when the tired little wearer puts off the 
bonnet in which she looked so nice and has been so comfortable. 
Wise mothers like these hat-bonnets, and therein show to the world 
their wisdom. 

Economical people, who bought nice beaver hats last year, can 
have them altered and dyed at very slight expense. Do not be 
afraid to have it done; for thousands of hats are every season altered 
for the milliners themselves, and many a deluded soul has purchased 
an altered hat, after refusing to do such a thing as have her old 
one made over. Your feathers can be re-curled and re-dyed. Why 
should this hurt them when they have already been treated to the 
same processes? And if the feather has apparently moulted, a skillful 
worker can add to it’and“produce-for you a made feather that wilt 
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be quite as handsome and not cost as much by one-half as did your 
original possession. 

Oe little bit of advice in regard to her head-covering seems 
spccially needed for the woman of to-day. Sixteen isa lovely age, as 
we all know; and the jaunty hat worn by the maiden of that charm- 
ing age possesses wonderful fascination: but you, who are equally 
lovely in the full bloom of thirty, should not wear the chapeau of six- 
teen. That which suits your maturer charms, will make you look 
lovelier; and you cannot look sixteen, try as you may. Why then 
desire it? Sixteen has only the beauty of youth, while thirty has 
the grace and dignity of time well spent, with just enough of youth- 
fulness to make it piquant. The quaker maiden, with a bonnet 
like that worn by her grandmother, looks younger than she really 
is; and she is wise beyond all wisdom. This does not mean, 
commence to wear the gray, funeral-like bonnet of the cleanest sect 
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in the world, because you have passed the age dear to poets; but 
it does mean, that you should remember your age when getting your 
bonnet. No colors will be too rich for you, but some will be too 
delicate and faint. You will have a wide field from which to choose 
the shape, but remember—it must at least hint of dignity ; not that 
this dignity may not have a touch of coquetry if you will, but eves 
that must not be childish. Sixteen cannot wear the stately, fuil 
plumes that are so suitable to you; sixteen cannot wear the mvsti: 
vail that gives added brightness to your eyes and improves your 
complexion; neither can sixteen arrange her large hat as the faz 
Devonshire did hers, for she cannot wear her hair in the same way. 
So you see, you have advantages not possessed by your youthicl 
companion, which you lose when you attempt to make thirty loos 
like sixteen and metaphorically present the dish which all gourmes 
despise—i, e; mutton dressed in lamb fashion. 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 


As predicted in a previous letter, watered silks are rapidly rising 
into prominence and bid fair to assume a leading place among the 
favorite materials for Autumn wear, while the ombré class of goods 
are sinking in a corresponding ratio in popular favor and will soon 
be in the shades of oblivion. 

One of the prettiest of the new fabrics is termed Pekin moiré 
and is shown in all the leading colors. It displays lengthwise stripes 
of medium width, every other one of which is watered, the inter- 
mediate ones being plain. It makes up beautifully and will soon 
become a great favorite. 

Among the plain materials, satin de Lahore occupies a prominent 
position. It is a twilled, hard satin, admirably adapted for costumes 
and wraps that are to be worn by ladies possessed of quiet, yet 
elegant tastes. 

Brocades are as much as ever in favor, and manufactures have 
produced in these goods some of the handsomest designs that have 
been seen for years. Noticeable among these is one that shows a 
medium width stripe of motré francaise between wide brocatelle 
stripes displaying a tasteful floral pattern. This material is largely 
used for dinner and reception dresses, and as it loses none of its 
beauty on being made up—,on the contrary, being enhanced in a 
wonderful degree—its popularity will not be short-lived. 

A dinner dress of striking design is composed of a black silk- 
striped grenadine and moiré antique of the same color. The skirt is 
trimmed with oblique draperies of the grenadine edged with steel- 
and-jet fringe headed by passementerte, while the lower edge is com- 
pleted with plaitings of lace. The basque is constructed mainly of 
the grenadine, the collar, cuff and vest being of the moiré antique, a 
band of passementerie down the front and around each wrist being 
the only decoration. 

Another handsome costume, intended for evening wear, is a com- 
bination of satin merveilleuse and brocade. The skirt terminates in a 
long court train, consisting of three sections, the middle one of 
which is of the satin, the two outer ones being of the brocade. 
Beaded Spanish net is applied to the side-gores of the skirt, the same 
material furnishing a jabot and cuffs for the basque. 

A very pretty carriage or visiting dress is constructed of a fancy 
silk displaying alternate tiny stripes of blue and gold. The skirt is 
plain, with the exception of a narrow side-plaiting at the bottom. 
The basque shows a shirred-and-plaited front edged with a full frill 
of the material, the sleeve being finished with a shirred-and-ruf- 
fled cuff of the same. A peculiarity of this costume is the scarf- 
drapery, which seems to depend from the skirt, though, in reality, it 
is attached to the lower edges of the basque. Iridescent bead fringe 
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is applied to the edges of the scarf, which is tied behind in a large 
bow-knot, the ends being allowed to fall loosely in short lengths, 

At present, there is but little to chronicle in the world of woolens. 
Serges, cashmeres, Vienna cloths, etc., are all to be seen, and each 
has its votaries. In their manner of making up, however, many 
changes will be noticed. Prominent among these is the introduc- 
tion of the military style in the making and trimming. Costumes 
of this description display a box-plaited skirt, with a close-fitting 
polonaise trimmed with braid in imitation of the uniform worn Ly 
one of Her Majesty’s regiments. 

The reign of beads has not as yet terminated, nor does their down- 
fall seem to be near. Beaded embroidery is applied to nearly every 
item of a lady’s apparel. Bonnets, wraps, dresses, gloves, stockings 
and shoes may be seen, decorated with jet, steel, gold or iridiscent 
beads. 

Among the novelties to be seen in fans are several that attract 
attention by their unique and handsome designs. One of black 
feathers displays hand-painted boughs and leaves, from the former 
of which parti-colored birds seem just about to spring. Another, 
of white satin with ivory fronds, is decorated with realistic-looking 
flowers worked in silk floss, the leaves to which are painted. A 
very handsome fan for evening wear is of black lace, the pear! 
fronds displaying a beautiful floral design brought out in gold 
Others, again, are of Oriental design, the richness of coloring snd 
eenee being enhanced by outlining the arabesques with gold thread 

Though there is but little that is new that can be written about 
parasols, yet this little is worthy of mention. Much artistic skill is 
displayed in the manner in which the decorations are applied, an 
instance of which was shown in a parasol with a round porcelain 
handle, displaying a Watteau group which had been “fired in.” 
Another pretty handle was of ivory, with a Japanese design worked 
in with gold. Tiny lady-bugs of pink celluloid are seen upon tke 
tendrils, and, as they are raised above the surface, appear as if they 
were about to take wing and fly away. 

Some ingenious workman has been fashioning fancy articles out of 
cork and has produced some fine results. Ladies’ scissor-cases, trsv- 
elling what-nots and similar articles are now to be seen in cork, 
with a lining of silk or satin. A rather novel idea is that of an 
expanding work-box. It is fashioned after and looks somewhat 
like a large portemonnaie. One side coutains the places for holding 
the necessary implements for sewing, the other being so arranged as 
to expand and hold quite a number of articles. 

For information furnished, our thanks are due to Measrs. Lewis 
and Allenby, 193 to 197 Regent Street, London, W. 


NOTIC BH. 


“Messrs. E. Burreriox & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt Co., Ky., whose 
subscription to THe Detregaror began with July, 1881, desires her 
address changed to Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 
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FASHIONS FOR 


ANSWERS 


Backwoops:—It is highly probable that shirred cloaks, long and full, 
will be in vogue next Winter. The blue silk lining will be very pretty for 
the baby’s bonnet. A white basque may be worn with propriety by a lady 
in second mourning, but we would suggest that no lace or embroidery be 
put upon it. 3 

Mrs. G. B.:—A white mull shawl is suitable fora lady of any age. 
_ The art of sitting down properly on Swiss dresses is one that must be 
_ learned by experience, and for which no directions can be given. 


Mrs. Rop:—When Easter cards are sent, a note of thanks or an Easter 
card in return is considered a polite recognition. When it is late, there is 
no necessity of asking the gentleman to come in, and he will not expect 
it If you wish your friends to call on you when you are visiting in the 
city wnere they reside, cend them your card with your address plainly 
written; and if they wish to renew the acquaintance, they wil!l call. 


ALPHA:—A girl of seventeen wears her dresses of the same length as 
is fashionable for ladies of more mature age. The low, Grecian coil and 
soft waves seem tho favorite method of wearing the hair. 


Topsey :—After asking and obtaining permission to write toa lady, a 
gentleman usually writes a day or two after his arrival at his destination. 


. Sapre M.:—A plain blue satin basque would look very well with a 
. skirt and over-skirt of polka-dotted satin. Draw your hair off your face 
~ and twist it in a low, Grecian coil, which will show the fine shape of your 
head. Let your front hair be slighty crimped and parted. 


.  Etua B.:—To take a story ‘‘cum gruno salis” (with a pinch of salt), 
means to allow for a small amount of exaggeration. 


Mrs. S. C. H.:—Diiuted lemon-juice will be found efficacious in remov- 
_ ing tan and softening the skin. 


Mrs. M. B. G.:—Mica is largely used for the windows of stoves. It 
would be best to communicate with a stove manufacturer in regard to the 
disposition of it. 

BriIpDGET:—Y our ideas in regard to the velvet, silk and satin costume 
are very good; and we would suggest for the bonnet a poke shape covered 
with black satin and beaded with jet beads. Two or three jetted pompons 
at one side, and broad black satin strings tied high on the other side, will 
complete it. : 

Rustic:—Steel buttons of the size you mention—that of a penny—are 
much worn. 


_ New Sosscriser:—The most useful bunting would be a black one; it 

could be trimmed with black Spanish lace and made after skirt model No. 
1639, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with basque model No. 7636, 
price ls. or 25 cents. As you are dark, you can brighten it for evening 
wear by the use of bright scarlet ribbons. 


THEODOSIA:—The sample of blue silk you sent would make up styl- 
ishly combined with fine bunting or cashmiere a shade or two darker. A 
- guitable model would be No. 7610, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


S. L.:—A Norfolk jacket will be found suitable for a travelling cos- 
- tume, ag it partakes of the nature of a coat and yet is part of the suit, 
necessitating no other wrap, a8 you desire. 


ADDA:—Linen, piqué and cambric are used for dresses for children of 
' the age of your baby boy. Hats made of piqué are oftener noticed on 
" them than those of straw. As you have a fair complexion, blue eyes and 
light hair, it will be best for you to avoid light colors and weur dark 
shades that will tend to bring out the beauties of your hair and skin, and 
, aid in darkening your eyes. 

FE. T.:—A pretty model for your boy’s green flannel suit would be No. 
7641, which costs 10d. or 20 cents. : 

M. E. B.:—A plain lining is preferred in plaited waists. We have the 
/ pattern of the cloak known as the Havelock. It is No. 7372, and will 
- cost ls. 3d. or 30 cents. 
; Etro.:—In sewing the silk pieces together for making the curtains 
described, it would be best to put all the shades of color together and then 
join them, grading them from dark to light. They could then be wound 


. in one ball. 


ScIENTIFIC HoUSEKEEPER :—Yes, you are right in regard to the recent 
agitation about baking powders; the None-Such Baking Powder has suc- 
cessfully stood all tests, and received the highest honors. It is manufac- 
tured of grape cream-tartar and bi-carbonute soda of the best qualitiss, 
and nothing else is used in its preparation. From our own personal expe- 
rience, we know that it gives excellent satisfaction. Its superior quality 
does not add to its price, it being no more expensive than inferior 
powders, as may be seen by reference to the advertisement in this issue 
of the DELINEATOR. 


LItrLeE SEWING-GIRL:—Corn meal, liberally applied to grease spots on 
marble and allowed to remain there for some time, will, it is claimed, 
absorb all the grease. As you cannot rest your eyes, try bathing them in 
water as hot as they will bear it; phvsicians recommend this treatment 
for inflamed eyes. You are a brave little woman and deserve commenda- 
tion for your industry and self-denial, 2 commendation that any thinking 
person would give you. If honesty meets its reward, so does industry ; 
and we cannot doubt that sooner or later it will come to you. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ANxious SUBSCRIBER :—A pretty costume for a morning wedding would 
be one of mode-colored suiting, trimmed with ombre goods showing the 
various mode shades and made after skirt model No. 7639, price 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, combined with basque model No. 1636, price 1s. or 25 cents. 
Ordinary walking suits are worn at breakfast when oue is at a large hotel. 


SHort Giru:—Belts of the same material as the dress are frequently 
worn with lawn dresses; but for evening, belts of satin or soft ribbon are 
preferred. Plaited waists are usually belted in. Bangs are still worn by 
those to whom they are becoming. 

E. G.:—When a lady and gentleman are out paying a visit togethor, it 
is her place to suggest the time of departure, as he is supposed to ie at 
her command. A recipe for bleaching may be found in the July DELINEA- 
TOR in an article entitled ‘‘ Hints for the Household.” 


BELLE V.:—It would be best to send your Japanese silk to a dyer and 
to get his opinion in regard to it. We have heard that such material in 
dyeing will not only shrink, but will also wrinkle very much. As it is in 
the gray-and-black plaid, it would look well combined with black lace 
bunting and made after model No. 7610, which costs 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


EVELINE:—The young lady with ‘red-brown hair and blue eyes ” will 
look best in dark, rich colors which will bring out the gold in her hair and 
deepen the color of her eyes. The one with ‘ yellow hair and blue eyes ” 
had best avoid light shades of gray, mode, biscuit, lavender, pale pink or 
very pale blue. A gentleman usually asks permission to call. When a 
gentleman thanks you for the pleasant visit he has had, a simple acknowl- 
edgment of gratification at having been able to give him pleasure is sufli- 
cient. Your material is Marie Louise blue. 


ANNIE:—Make your black si!k after model No. 7723, costing 1s. 3d. or 
30 cents, and illustrated in the September DELINEATOR. Model No. 7660, 
costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the August DELINEaATOR, will 
be a pretty design for an entire dress of cream-colored bunting. Trim 
your black satin skirt with a quille of the same, made very full and nearly 
a quarter of a yard deep. A quille is simply what in days gone by was 
known as a “rose-quilling.” Your boy of eight years is old enough to 
wear knee-breeches. ; 


EVANGELINE:—Your mode-colored suiting brocaded in blue would make 
a very pretty wedding dress, and the mode-colored satin would form a 
suitable trimming. A pretty hat to go with this dress would be one of 
mode-colored chip, trimmed with blue tips and dark yellow lace. Stylish 
models for the costume would be skirt No. 7673, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, 
combined with basque No. 7669, price 1s. or 25 cents. Womankind is always 
building delightful air-castles which, alas! they never inhabit. So do not 
think yours an exceptional case, but, instead, make the best of things. 
Your life is not spoiled by one disappointment, and the more bravely you 
bear it, the better you will be able to cope with others when they come. 
A home is the most beautiful thing in the world, but if you cannot have 
it as you wish, make it in the space you inhabit. Loving thoughts 
make happier and truer homes than all the lovely furniture and delicious 
odds and ends in which féminine natures do most delight. Valenciennes 
is pronounced Va-lon-see-on. 


PERPLEXED BELLE:— Your case is not infrequent. We know of several 
persons who have lost their hair through the ravages of disease. We 
would advise you to use no wash of any kind except clear water, and 
Nature will in time restore to you that of which you have been deprived. 
In the meantime we would suggest the use of artificial means to conceal 
the defect. The manufacture of human hair has been brought to such 
perfection that it is almost impossible to detect the difference between 
false hairand one’s own hair. Write to L. K. Smith, 300 Grand strect, 
New York city, for a catalogue containing illustrations of the lutest styles 
of hair-dressing in vogue. You will find their prices very reasonable. 
They carry a very extensive stock, giving you advantages that very few 
dealers in hurnan hair goods can offer. 


LoTrTigE :—From time to time various recipes for removing freckles have 
been given in the DELINEATOR. A perfectly innocent and efficacious ono 
is the liberal use of lemon juice. Pink is worn in connection with other 
shades of red, but is seldom seen by itself. 


FreE:—Combine darker brown material with your mahogany-colored 
goods; this will tend to make the dress more becoming. Best consult a 
regular dyer. Jet will continue to be worn for some tine. 


Ipa:—Your light lemon-colored silk would look well trimmed with 
Spanish Jace and made up after model No. 7631, costing 2s. or 50 cents. 
Combine biack satin de Lyon with your black silk—inexpensive qualities of 
this mater:al may be gotten that look very well. For suggestions in regard 
to bonnets, sec the article on “ Autumnal Millinery” in this magazine. 


DELINEATOR FRIEND:—The costume of black silk, satin de Lyon and 
velvet will be very stylish. As you prefer «a polonaise, we would suggest 
model No. 7659, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, combined with skirt No. 7267, 
which will cost ls. or 26 cents. A black satin poke, trimmed with jet 
beads and lace, would correspond well with the toilette. 


Patron :—-Pure white gloves are not now noticed at many weddings. 
The bride’s gloves match her dress in color, and the bridesmaids’ are usu- 
ally of the same tint. If the groom and ushers wear gloves, they match 
the bride’s; but at many fashionuble weddings; the gentlemen are ungloved. 
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A ReapER:—A fashionably shaped hand or handkerchief bag can be 
made by pattern No. 7475, price 5d. or 10 cents. 


S. R.:—At home weddings quietly conducted, it is a mere matter of 
taste whether the bride’s dress is long or short. Frequently, it is a hand- 
some short costume that is intended to be afterwards used for street weur. 


C. M.:—As old-fashioned names once more hold sway, why not give 
your baby-giri one of them? Barbara, Dorothy, Constance, Katherine 
and Geraldine are special favorites. 


FERN:—lIt is considered proper for a bride's gloves to match her dress. 


A CANADIAN SUBSCRIBER:—Fine woolen goods, gray in color and show- 
ing the ombre effects, would combine well with your gray material. 


D. W. T.:—Trim your black cashmere dress with black Surah silk and 
make after model No. 76935, illustrated in the September DELINEATOR and 
costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. 


Evia B. L.:—Suggestions as to making black cashmere dresses may be 
found in the article “Dress Materials” in this DELINEATOR. A stylish 
model would be No. 7680, price ls. 6d. or 35 cents. <A particularly 
effective wrap model is No. 7685, price 1s. or 25 cents. Both of the 
models mentioned may be seen in the September DELINEATOR. 


S. L. P.;—-A polonaise of plain pearl-colored cashmere, of the shade of 
the ground of your flowered silk, will make a suitable polonaise to wear 
with it. A stylish model is No. 7707, costing 1s. or 25 cents, and illus- 
trated in the September DELINEATOR. 


GERALDINE:—A young lady has visiting cards separate from her moth- 
er’s, even if she also has her name engraved on those of the latter. If 
she is the eldest daughter, her cards have ‘‘ Miss Blank” upon them; the 
second daughter has ‘‘ Miss Helen Blank”; and the younger sisters also 
have both the Christian and surname. When Miss Blank marries, Miss 
Helen Blank becomes Miss Blank. Engraved cards are considered in best 
style. An inclination of the head is sufficient recognition of a gentleman. 


E. P.:—A suitable model for your black “Armure and damassé costume 
would be No. 7716, costing 1s. 3d. or 30 cents, and illustrated in the Sep- 
tember DELINEATOR. Camel’s-hair brushes may be obtained at any store 
where artists’ supplies are sold. 


MARGUERITE:—Girls from thirteen to fifteen wear thcir skirts to their 
ankles; if unusually tall, the skirt is made a little longer. The simpler 
the hair is arranged at their age, the better for them—it has an opportunity 
to become beautiful. Drawn off the face or cut in a straight bang in 
front, and braided and looped behind, ig the style most noticed. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS 


Tn recent issues of the Detineator we have found it necessary to 
caution the public against the schemes of pretended canvassers, 
who, under the guise of acting-as our agends, have obtained money 
by the fraudulent sale of our publications, the fictitious establish- 
ment of agencies for the sate of our patterns, etc. Within the past 
few months, and previous to the issue of the September number of 
the De.ineator, the States of Missouri, Kansas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
Minnesota and Colorado were visited. Since then, we have received 
further information of swindling operations in the West, and of 
similar transactions in the States of New York and Pennsylvania. 

It may be that the criminal operations referred to are the work 
of a number of parties, and not of one individual; but, in either 
event, it will not be out of place for us to give below the names 
more recently assumed by the person or persons engaged in this 
nefarious business, as their publication may possibly prove of assist- 
ance in putting a stop to further proceedings of similar character. 
Tn Austin, Minn., it was W. 8. Abot; in Waseca, Minn., it was 
B. F. Rogers; in Mankato, in the same State, it was F. Bents, In 
the State of Kansas, the towns of Brookville, Ellenwood, Dodge 
City, Kinsley, Wilson, Oberlin and Great Bend were worked by a 
party or parties calling themselves by the various names of S. A. 
Lyons, R. A.Lock, A. J. Axtell, J. G. Carter, S. L. Morris and 8. A. 
Long. In Nebraska, Bloomington, Riverton, Orleans and Republican 
City were visited under the names of A. J. Axtell and O. F. Ames. 
In Denver, Colorado, the narne assumed was 8. M. Cameron. The 
town of Evans, in the same State, was also worked by the same 
party. In Pennsylvania, Du Bois City and Coudersport were 
visited, the impostor giving his name in the latter place as E. P. 
Dana. In Ceres, N. Y., the same name was assumed. 

This is by no means the first time that we have found it 


BLOWSABELLA:—Your dark blue matcrial would combine well with 
camel’s-hair or cashmere of the same shade. <A good model by which w 
make it over would be No. 7723, price 1s. 3d. or 30 cents. The arratge 
ment of the scarf in the back would hide the joining of the basyw. 
Dark blue is almost universally becoming. Illustrations of the m«xiel 
mentioned may be seen in the September DELINEATOR. 


Country GirRL:—It is only proper courtesy for you to acknowledge tc 
receipt of the invitation to the commencement, even if you do net go. ik 
is not necessary to rise in bidding a gentleman good-bye. unless he is 
older than you or occupies some important position that would call for th:s 
sign of respect. Don Quixote is pronounced Don Key-ho-tay.  Infelie 
is In-fee-lee-chie. Elite ig a-leet. Owen Meredith is the nom de plume af 
Robert Lytton, son of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. Lemon juice will \x 
found good for removing stains from the hands, Wash the gilt frames 
with tepid water and Castile soap; use a soft linen cloth, rub gently, and 
the fly-specks will be quickly erased. 


No-NoTHING :—A liberal use of cold cream, applied to your face before 
retiring and allowed to remain on all night, will whiten and smooth vour 
skin and make it less sensitive. It is not good taste for a voung schcol- 
girl to go riding with a gentleman, especially with one who does not visit 
her. In leaving a room, it is best under any circumstances to excis 
one’s-self, unless there should be a great number present, when it woud 
attract too much attention. 


Mousi£E:—Nothing, except a strong determination to refrain, will enalir 
you to cease biting your nails. Remember, when tempted to do so, that 
it is unladylike and a great evidence of weakness on your part—these 
reflections may help you to rule yourself. 


LILLIE:—It is best to send invitations for a birthday party two weeks 
or ten days before the birthday, so that the invited guests will bave no 
other engagements. Except in the case of a children’s party, there is n« 
necessity for stating the hour at which your friends are expected. 
According to the etiquette of the place, any time between eight and ten 
P. M. will be proper. 


A PERPLEXED INQUIRER:—A stylish model for the black cashmere 
dress for the miss of fifteen would be No. 7688, costing 1s. or 25 cents, 
and illustrated in the September DELINEATOR. Why not trim with ch 
gold and black striped silk? That would take away the ‘“ mourning 
look” which you dislike. Navy-blue Surah would make a very pretty 
sash to be worn with the blue flannel suit. We do not give prices of dress 
goods in this column. Use seeded jet buttons on the cushmere, 


REWARD! 


necessary to call general attention to the practices of swindlers, ncr 
are we surprised that people are at times victimized by their.sp- 
cious manners and oily tongues. More than once have unauthorized 
parties been discovered attempting fraudulent operations of the 
kinds described, and more than once have we called attention to 
the fact of their operations and had them summarily brought to the 
bar of justice. 

For the benefit of the public, therefore, we deem it advisable te 
repeat here the offer made in this magazine on former occasion: 
of like character :— 


$100 REWARD. 


WE WILL PAY $100 TO ANY PARTY SECURING TITE ARREST AND CO}- 
VICTION OF ANY UNAUTHORIZED PERSON, WHO, UPON REPRESEXTING 
HIMSELF AS OUR AGENT, OBTAINS MONEY FRAUDULENTLY, EITHER BY 
TAKING SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR OUR PUBLICATIONS OR BY THE FICTITIO‘S 
ESTABLISHMENT OF AGENCIES FOR THE SALE OF OUR GOODS. 


We wish to state emphatically, that, though our authorized rey~- 
resentatives are to be encountered in all parts of the country. 
there is no one of them who is not at all times able to produce 
abundant evidence of his authority to transact business for our 
house. When a request for this evidence is made by people with 
whom they wish to transact business, it will be promptly met in 3 
courteous and satisfactory manner. Our travelling agents are «ll 
gentlemen, and, with the credentials in their possession, are at ail 
times prepared to meet an investigation of their right to do business 
for us, at the hands of a justice of the peace or other duly quali- 
fied magistrate, 

E.) BUTTERICK & CO. 


THE DELINEATOR. , Zs 
BEATTY’S MID-SUMMER OFFER. 


Write for Beautiful Mlustrated CATALOGUE or order direct from Advertisement. F Ri DLEY & SONS 
PRICE, ONLY ene-70. PRICE, ONLY $173,75. a ; | 
Grand and Allen St., N.Y. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 


LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT 


of its kind in America. 


ORDER DEPARTMEN 


Established and maintained for the use and con- 
venience of parties residing out of town. 


THE SAME PRICES 


charged in all cases asif purchases were made in person. 


OUR STOCK 


at all seasons, well supplied with Desirable Goods. 


= EVERYTHING NEEDFUL 


6 , STYLE, No. 1919. "Beautiful Dra wing Room Rec for the Household, Toilet or Nursery. 
? ? Tr T, on, 
Care ee re ts Coosolery "Best fren Frame ; “All Improvements, | MILLINERY, SILE AND DRY GOODS, TRIMMINGS, LACES, 
ya ic mages one: aad toa WHITH GOODS, HOSIERY, FANCY GO0QDS, TOILET 
rice, Only $173.75. ai - : 
MID-SUMMEER OFFERS. ARTICLES, LADIES’ SUITS, UNDERWBAE ard SHOES, 


Now ts your ime to order BOYS’ CLOTHING, STATIONERY, CORSETS, Eto. 
largely increased facilities for man- 2 Applications for Samples, Prices, or instructions 


nicarine, my Mid-Summer Offers | ag to ord , will receive immediate attention. 

Be cate Bend tor fll pa W. RIDLEY & SONS 

Fond Riedies dideee thesteca. ED ® ] 
ORGANS, $80 to §1000,, 9 to 83 309, 811, 9115s Grand St. 


BEST” PARLOR ORGAN! itis | 69 60 69, 64, 66, 68 & 70 Allen St., N. ¥. 


cent Instrumen 

$10 rr NBEATTO'S Beer” 
aPEL Onaans, 697.7. act pli 

BLONDON ” ‘g88t , 6 fal asiaot 


et rg ” 
Reed a Ore AG. Other lecle- LADIES, MAKE YOUR OWN 
lable new ens ow Reeds 


PIANOS, G wat Up TUREISFL RUGS 
Beatty’s Factory. Hi rads e145 io it 6180 sig itd By drawing i a etc., into one of my Stamped 


erYLE, No 2119 Pi T ate Hand- 
|| somely may Coad, aad d contains 20 Stope, ? Ran den 
Tongue Reeds. Boxed, with Stiel, Boob and ee 


alee, enly $1 $126.75. 


‘umes teed d- 
HOW TO ORDER: Sesuin "natin: | w dtiitends RU a saaresearea et Beret Spon Tei Pie aoa Aad Dw 
charges ald both both weve de me if AE et es copiemetel. vn : Works aren Acres of pre? inet argest nse 8 yest. and full directions, sent by mail, pos paid, on re- 
Fouls TO WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE, ceipt of $1. Send for circular, mailed free. “Agents 
ere EST ORS ALWAYS WELOOME. FIVE DOLLARS allowed to pay Travel ling Expenses, to those who come and select in- | Wanted. GEO. F. EDWARDS, 
Free Coach with polite attendant meets all trains. (2" Entertainment during the day, Free. 889 and 841 Sixth Avenue, N. Y. 


"address or call upon DANIEL F. BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


- BARLOW'S INDIG 
ws ports wa AGH BLUE bre tm ly ni wre |The Bliss Automatic Dress-Plaiter 


o eepers, Your Grocer ought to have it on sale. 


by 
Ask him fori >. §. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, IS THE BEST! 


No. 233 North Second Street, Philadelphia. | Buy no other until you have seen tt. 
Over Fifty Thousand already sold, 
Thousands of Testimontals received. 
' 


for cur new 
60 


cnet, 
air-Jew 
oy, bas ota, “Boaulifal and dail aty les 
Front 
Over $25,000 oth th of stock on 
hand at all times. L. K. SMITH, 


successor to Hausser & Co., 
{FA liberal discount to the Trade. It sells at aight. Send for terms. Grand Street, N. Y. City. Goods sent C. O. D., with 


privilege of returning. 


Sent by malty say eee United States and Canada for $1.00 


EK. BUTTERICK & CO.'S Sean ceil wack 


REPORT DOYS FANEIONS 


Comprises a Chromo-Lithographic Plate, 


te 


NORRIS & IRELAND, 


New Improved 


EIGHT FLANGE 


fint-Proct Daft, 


(Size, 19224 inches), 


WITH A BOOK CONTAINING DESCRIPTIONS OF ALL THE 


Latest Styles for Boys’ Clothes. 


> 
1 Single Copies of the Boys’ Semi-Annual Report, 30c., The only Eight Flange Safe 
- or 18. 6d. made in the World, 
| One Year's Subseription for the Boys’ Report, 50c., AND CONTAINING OUR 
or 2s. 6d. 
incite so aattatne AUGER Patent Inside Bolt Work, 
sen Patont Hinged Cap, 
Plates, forwarded from our New York Office, are 
post-paid; but charges for carriage on them, when Four Wheel Looks, 
forwarded by Parcels-Delivery from our office in Inside Iron Linings and 
London, are not prepaid. : 
Solid Iron Corners. 
In making Remittances, tf possible, send by Draft or ,; 
Post- Office Money-Order. Donot risk money e 


in a letter without registering it. 


FE. BUTTERICK & CO., 


@171 to 177 Begent S8t., London, W.}3 


or 555 Broadway, New York. 68 RE ADE STREET. NEW YORK. 


MORRIS & IRELAND, 


64 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass., 


CHAMPION RECORD IN THE GREAT BOSTON FIRE. 
‘KINO J4VS 30 ALIN JNO JXV JM ‘H3GWINIU 
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THE DELINEATOR. 


BALLS HEALTH PRESERVING 


Something Entirely New. 


_ By an erenpement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect-fit- 
ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 


| os < iti gas by our best 

UL Y vaicians as not injurious to 
Vepy CO ctf fealth. For gale by €hicago 
os on Carset C>., 67 Washingtonst., 
ARRANTE Chicago, Ill. Price by mail, 


CRISOLIN El coRALINE CORSET 


BLONDE HAIR WASH. 


We guarantee this preparation to be free 
from all objectionable qualities. 


By its use, after a few applications, the Hair acquires 
that beautiful Sunny Hue or Blonde color so univer- 


a sought after and admired. 
The CRISOLINE, by its mild stimula action, the 
growth of the Hair is promoted, and from its strength- 


ening qualities any tendency to falling off is arres 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 


CHARLES MARCHAND, French Chemist, New York, 


MONEY REFUNDED @) 75, Lady Canvassing A “ts 
: eUS 


wanted in all parts of WHOLESALE AGENTS: 
DELLUC & CO., 635 Rroadway, New York, 
Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 


Send for Circular, and mention THE: DELINEATOR. 


SPECIAL RATES 


_—FOR— 


PLORAOHS of PATTERNS | * ONDE Floss 


Salsas LETTERS) 


—or— 


AUNT PATIENCE, 


TO AND FROM HER 
£ | 


On orders for Packages of PATTERNS, the 
| following discounts will be allowed, but the 
| entire amount must be ord:red at one time. In 

ordering, specify the patterns by their numbers. 


On receipt of 12s., or $3.00, we will 
allow a selection of 16s., or 
$4.00, in Patterns. 


NIECES AND NEPHEWS, 


PUBLISHED IN THE 


cristal. UD 


On receipt of £1., or $5.00, we will 
allow a selection of £1. 8s., or 
$7.00, in Patterns. 


On receipt of £2., or $10.00, we will 
allow a seleetion of £3., or 
$15.00, in Patterns. 


Patterns, when sent by mail, are post-paid ; | 
but Parcels-Delivery or Express charges, we | 
cannot pay. . ; 

Sample Copies mailed free upon 


In making Remittances, if possible, send by 
Draft or Post-Office Money-Ormler. Do not risk 
money in a letter without registering it. Postage- 
Stamps of Oue or Two Cent Denomination, sent 
to us by Mail, will be accepted as Cash. Do 
not remit Three-Cent Stamps, if you can con- 
veniently do otherwise. 


F, BUTTERICK & CO,, 


171 to 177 Regent St., London; 
or 555 Broadway, New York. | 


application. | 
Address, 


“ INTERESTING,” 
Christian Gnion Office, 
22 WASHINGTON SQUARE, 


New York bie 


LADIES’ GOLD WATCHES. 


Almost every young gentleman prides himself upon carrying a watch 
of some kind, and gentlemen can, with perfect propriety, carry a silver 
watch, an imitation vold or a nickel watch, provided it is a good time- 
keeper. Although ladies have the same pride about carrying a watch, | 
and take the same pleasure in doing so that gentlemen do, still the great 
majority of ladies do not carry watches. There are two reasons for their | 
not doing so. First, it is not considered quite the proper thing for a Lady 
to carry any but a Gold Watch; and second, Gold Watches have heretofore 
been 80 high in price that the majority of young ladies could not afford to | 
own one. Realizing this condition of things, we have, after much time | 
spent in Experimenting, and at great expense, perfected a beauti- 
tul Ladies? Watch, with Solid Gold Hunting Cases, which | 
we are enabled to sell at the unheard-of low price of Twelve Dollars, 
making it the cheapest Gold Watch in the World, and thus 
placing it within the reach of almost every young lady in the land. And 
\ voung Gentlemen, who have desired to make a present of a Watch, (and 
@ hy the way. a nice Watch is one of the prettiest and one of the most desir- | 
ible presents that can be given.) and who have been prevented by the high 
price of watches from doing so, can now purchase for a present, am 
Elegant Gold Watch, with handsomely engraved beveled-edge 
cases after the newest pattern. fine Nickel Movement, fully guaranteed for 
time, pnt up in a beautiful velvet-lined Rosewood Case. and sent to any 
part of the country by registered mail, on receipt of $12.00. 

We send a Double Extra fine Gold Plated Opera or 
Bong Chain with the watch, on receipt of $3.00 additional. Send 
money by Registered mail, P. 0. money-order, or draft on New York. 


WORLD MANUFACTURING 00., 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Seass ox SSeS 
2 = yY yy = 
Ve \ Gi: eB S 1, : > 
kone Ae Sow 


ADDRESS, 


DR. WARNER'S 


Boned with a New Material, {| 


called Coraline, which {s 
vastly superior to born or 
whalebone. 


A Beward of $10 


will be paid for every Cx. 
sct in which the Coral: 
breaks with aix montls 
ordinary wear. It 14 eias 
tic, pliable, and very cor. 
fortahle and is not affected 
by cold, heat or monstare 


Fer sale by leading Mer- 
chants. Price by mail §1.34 


WARNER SBRO’S 
372 Broadway, W. Y. 


UNEXAMPLED OPPORTUNITY! 


A Year’s Subscription to 


THE DELINEATOR 


The most trustworthy Fashion 
Monthly in the World, 


eer 
= eee eee a COL Oe 


| 
| 
AND A PREMIUM CERTIFICATE FOR 


&. Gutterick & €o.’s |. 


PATTERNS| 


to the value of 2s. or 50 cents, can be secured 

by sending 5s. or One Dollar, with the} 

Name and Address of the Subscriber, to | 
1 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 137 Regent St., London; 
or 555 Broadway, New Yerk. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


| 


To Subscribers :— 

Subscribers to our Publications, when ordering a 
change in the Post-Office Address to which they wieh 
their Publications mailed, are particularly requested to 
give their full former Address, together with the new 
Address, and state the Month and Year in which the 


| A 
oe 


| | 
‘“‘Messrs. BE. BuTrertck & Co.: 


Mrs. John Martin, formerly of Smithville, Bullitt | ' 
Co., Ky., whose subscription to the DeLinEaton began | 
with November, 1880, desires her address changed to ' 4 
Manchester, Delaware Co., Iowa.” 


E. BUTTERICK & CO., 


171 to 177 Regent Street, London; 
or 555 Broadway, New York, 


| Subscription began. Thus:— 


S Large Size—Solid W 
W& Octaves; 8 Sets of 
Celeste—Sub-Bass—Et 
With Coupler and 
Grand Orean, 8 
Stops—2 Knee Swells. 
Guaranteed G years, See 


on trial. 40,000 sold. = } 
circular, address. 


MARCHAL & SMITE. 
8 West llth St. New ¥ar 


: Ci 2SOLLF THiS 
\ How PL 
—<—? EE 


Contain: ns yet 
|| Pure Grape Cream Tarter and finest zecarpenale Soda. 

000 Forfeited tf otherivise. 
AU other kinds have filling. Test for filling, sent free. | 
‘Sample of “ None Such" and choice Recipe Book, 


mail, 10 cents. 
cans ‘only. 


A pound, pre-paid, 60 cents. Sold fn 
Gro. C. Hanrorp, Syracuse, N. Y. 


H. JULIAN, 


‘Igporter & Manufacturer of 


Hyuax Bar Goons, 


No. 301 Canal Street, 


eT Broadway. | NEW YORK. 


Established 28 years. 


This cut illustrates a ee 
26 inches long. and weighing 4 
ounces. Made of the very finest 
imported French live hair, all 
ome length, with short stem. It 

ie guaranteed not only as the 

ae at the price 
charged for it, nuT as THE 
VERY BEST THAT CAN BE OB- 
TAINED AT ANY PRICE. Similar 
goods are sold at eae Gtk 


wholesale ; 
ey canned be bows be bought 


ae Paice & for 

# * 913 to 

Any § ich not found 

a absolutely ‘satisfactory. can be 
returned at our expense. 


Price, $f $5.00. 


2 Just issued, the Fifth 
AN ition of my Illustrated Cata- 
H onde giving full descriptions 
py ricesof all kinds of Switch- 
my ids,Curls, Frizzes, Front 
Head Dresser, etc., etc., sentby 
mail. free, on application to 


H. JULIAN, 


MANUFACTURER OF 
HUMAN HATR GOODS, 
No. 801 Canal St.. New York. 

ESTABLISHED % YEARS. 


h 


le 


{ ; mare . 
Butterick & Co.. 
555 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


RATES OF ADVERTISING 


THE DELINEATOR. 


All Contracts will be based on Actual Circulation, 


- Ihe First Edition of THE DELINEATOR for 
October, 1881, is 


One Hundred and Fifty Thousand Copies. 


a TERMS: 
Whole Page. 8xllins.. 83.00 per 1 000 Copies. 
Upper Half Page, 2.00 
Lower 150 “ ¢ 
Upper Quarter Page, E20. 
Lower 100 " « 
Upper Eighth ao: SM 
Lower ‘* 60°. 
Discount for 8 months, 15“per cent. 
06 66 6 66 20 66 
éé 66 12 o6 25 66 


No deviation from these rates will be made under 
any circumstances, and no commissions will be allowed 
to ‘advertising agents on orders received. Only first- 
class advertisements will be accepted, and we r 
the privilege of refusing any we may deem obj jection. 
‘able. Advertisements will not be accepted for Jess 
than an entire edition. 


FE. BUTTERICK & CO., 


555 Broadway, New York. 


TAPE-MEASURES. 


60 INCHES LONG. 


DEGCRIPTICN. 


a er 


No. 25—COTTON TAPES, - - ~ - 5c. 
No. 125 ws ‘t= (Numbered both sides,) 6. 
No. 135 ‘ - - - 7 8c. 
No. 235 te at - (Numbered both sides,) 410¢. 
No. 1—LINEN TAPES, - - - - 410c. 
No. 2 " + - - - - 12c. 
No. 3 te a - - - - 1khe. 
No. 12—SUPER LINEN TAPES, - - 16c. 
No. 22 ie ty ‘* (Numbered both sides,) 18¢. 
No. 2—SEWED SATTEEN, - - - 45c. 
No. 3 5 6b aa _ ae et, 50c. 

These Tape-Measures are made expressly for us, and 


are of the very best quality. 


A Good Sewed Satteen Tape-Measure will last years 
in constant use. 


Any of the above will be sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receipt of price. 


E. BUTTERICK & CoO., 
555 Broadway, New York. 


PRICE. |’ 


(Pa ilented Nov. 19. 187 8.) 


No. 1, Sewed,........2---.ecee--cccncnnces $2.00. 
No. 2; Woven, Spoon Steel,.._......... 3.00. 


This new and improved Abdominal Corset is so con- 
structed as to give a natural and permanent suppor to 
the abdorfien. It cannot stretch, break or lose its 
shape, avoids all pressure on the chest and imparte an 
elegant and graceful appearance to the wearer. 

For sale by all first-class dealers in the U. S., or 

Samples sent by mail on receipt of price by 


LEWIS SCHIELE & CoO., 
3338 Broadway, 


SoLE MANUFACTURERS, 
New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
—-ee— 

When remittances are sent to us 
by Mail, Postage-Stamps of One 
or Two Cent Denomination will be 
accepted as Cash. Do not remit 
Three-Cent Stamps, if you can con- 


veniently do otherwise. 


E, BUTTERICK & 00., 


555 Broadway, New York. 


T LAST--A LOVELY COMPLEXION. 
fear of 
Conceals blemishes. 
Ite immense sale wherever known, both here 
and in Europe, attests ite wonderful superiority over all, 
the Theatrical Stage. White, Pink, or Blonde. 25c. Wood box. At Drug- 
2 Insist on the Genuine. 

THEO. RICKSECKER, Maker Elegant Toilet Requirites, 146 William St., New York. 


FACE POWDER have no 
Detected. Harmless as Water. 
has most natural effect. 


gists, or on receipt ten 3c. stamps. 


ADIES using RBICKSECKER!S 
close scrutiny. It can not be 
Wears the best, and 


Not made for 


| soup RUBBER HAND- STAMP, No. I. Price, $1.50. | Rubber Dater, No. 7 


Consisting of Two or Three Lines, (with Ink aud Two Inking-Pady). 


Rubber Dat 


‘With Movable 
Rubber Type for 
Dating, Two 
Inking-Pads, 
and Ink.) 


Prioe of No. 2, 
$3.50. 


Price of No.” 
$3. 50. 


These Stamps and Daters are made of the best Vulcanized Rubber, and are mounted on Mahogany Blocks, with Rosev 
, blue, purple, black and indelible black, and parties ordering are requested to state the Number of Stamp or Date 
must accompany the order, or no notice will be taken. A liberal discount will be allowed any of our Agents purc’ 
S 


Address ordesto =. BUTTERICK & CO., 555 


+ INSTRUCTIONS YOR SELECT" = re bes, , 


snes snaien sisson sormmugyonoe™ 89007792583 neem 


GEE that the measures are taken correctly and that the size p with the measure 
It is immaterial whether the party taking the measure stand: al being measured, 


Both ways are represented in the pictures below. If properly observe satisfactory results: | 


3@ 


To Measure for a Lady’s wane or 
any Garment requiring a Bust Meas- 
» ure to be taken {--Put the measure around the 
body, ovER the dress, close under the arms, drawing 

it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Skirt or Over-Skirt: 
—Put the tape aronnd the waist, ovmn the dress. 

Ge Take the Mzasunes for Misses’ and Lirr.z 
Gratis’ PATTERNS THE SAME 48 FOR LaprEs’. In 
ordering, give the ages also. : 

Wo Measure for a Boy’s Coat or Vest: 
—Put the measure around the body, unpsr the jacket, 
close under the arms, drawing it closely, —nor TOO 
TIGHT. 


For the Overcoat :—Measure ovzeE the gar- 
ment the coat is to be worn over. 


To Measure for Pants ;—Put the measure 
around the body, ovr the Pants at the waist, draw- 
ing it closely,—NoT TOO TIGHT. 


To Measure for a Shirt :—For the size of 
the Neck, measure the exact size where the collar en- 
circles it, allowing one inch,—thus:—if the exact size 
is 14 inches, use a pattern marked 15 inches. For 
the Breast, measure the same as for a Coat. 


a ao ee ee sizes of the Patterns specified in this Boek, which cannot at once be procured of our| 
Agents, will be sent by us, post-paid, on receipt of price to any part of the World. 


HH. BUTTHRIOK & CO., 


Sas Broadway, New ‘York. 


EE oi & 00S CELEBRATED SHEARS 3 SCISS =e | 


ti os 


Price Liet a Shears and Sciesores. ibe 


POINTS—3 Sizes. POCKET SCISSORS—28 Sizes. 


No. 35,........-- 6 inches, ....-... $1.25. 


INO: Bye Secneuee cout bad oe eon t ele ade ewer ees 
NO. Miscd igi te cd cece decd arene shee ocwee aad 
NOD chee Scccest eeweseiseeeteetetseeeeecd 
NOMO occu eae sa eecess Wewneviouweeea See 
“~_/ LADIES’ STRAIGHT SHEARS—9 Sizes. LADIES’ BENT SHEARS—6 Sizes. 
i ee 
, 
SeteSieie dt Bars 67 inches,..........--.-....$1.00. 
Asia ara conse 68.inches,..._....--......-. 1.26. 
“ewiese ~.--- 74 inches,........-.-...-... 1.80. 
Seeeraenas Se 84 inches,-............----. 1.75. No. 25,....-..-,{.-sccmeeee, 84 inched). i155. Jade.---..$1. 
eae 9 inches,_................. 2.00. No. 26,...... ste ccegeeeee =“INCheS,. -ka leceune. -- *. 2.8: 
Be aaa et iri 10 inches,._...........-.--- 2.26. No. 21, .....-.=s%e0gn ee ei. ae . ae 3.: 
Mowe cll MCH@Rccoccgoce cee oe 2.50. No. 28, .... nasa 11} inches,.......-...- haga: 
~ 114 inehes,....22.22---.2.-.-- 2.75. No. 29, .-...cwutp ee. 12 in@h@eicomee eos... 2 
POP ANCHOR os is os ese ele 3.00. No. $0, .22.ccacon Ot owanee 18 inoh@e sccoceueuess..... 3 


nd order, we will send toany part of the World either stze of Shears or Scissors in the above . 
' by the purchaser. We send out no goods C. O. D. 


HE. BUTTERICK & CO., 


Ses Broadway, New We 


ee 


sa 
eee =. 1007792583 


" ert ‘s tt : nae . mi 


ot cae 


